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?RABINDKANATH TAGOMi^ : THE MAN AND THE POET 

Bv >iAGEXDRANATH GUPTA 


S TRONG in the human lieart is the desire 
to claim kinship as between man and 
naan, between the man standing in the 
Tuck' and the man standing apart on an 
f,eAinence which others may not share with 
•♦lim. It is this human feeling and not 
jnerely the spur of curiosity that stimulates 
the desire for knowledge about the personal 
peculiaritif s of groat men and women. The 
baser form of curio.sity is usually satisfied 
with the knowledge of such important events 
as the donning and duffing of a royal hat, 
but men desire to know of tho Ways of men 
who are not great by tho accident of birth, 
but iu their own personal right, the rare 
gift of a divine atilatus. Between all men 
there is the bond of a common humanity, 
conuaou frailties and a common mortality. 
And wlieu some man towers above his 
fellows because ho happens to have been 
touched by the magic wand of genius, ' men 
wish to assure themselves tluit he is still 
■one of them, unlike them in some respects 
but very like them in others. 

Of the millions that come and go in the 
never-ending procession of life and death 
the wi/i'ld retains no trace ; a* pinch of 
ashes heio and a handful of dust there, 
dust unto dust. The earth covers the name- 
less legion with tho mantle of oblivion. Not 
all:_ for now aud again, out of this mass of 
vanisliing Imraanity, some one leaves behind 
him some living thouglit, some deathless 
message, some creation of beauty that does 
not die, that eludes tho dcath-giip of time, 
.and pulses aud throbs with life through the 
.passing centuries. The two are easily 
detachable, the man who goes the way of ail 
fl<Kh aiyl the achievement that does not 
■df^rt. It is of such a man that we 


wonderingly ask, what manner of man was 
this that lived and died as other men, and 
yet is living still, deathless iu death ? 

If it were not for the heritage left by 
such men humanity would be poor indeed, 
with the stark poverty of a barren and 
arid past, a flat and unstimulating present 
and a future without promise. Here in 
India millions who look upon Rama as 
an incarnation of God and utter his name 
living aud dying are barely conscious of 
what they owe to the Rishi who composed 
the Ramayana. Those who speak of the 
princiiial characters in this sublimtst ’of -xrdit; 
as mere myths do not understand that to a 
whole nation Rama is as real as the concep- 
tion of the deity iu many land.s. History is 
a thing of yesterday and most of the great 
things happened long before history came' 
to b^^itten. The Ramayana is^not merely 
A . lu^ead at leisure and to be put 

back on the^iPlf, but it has been, for more 
years lhau history can count an important' 
part of the spiritual pabulum of one of the 
most ancient races of the world. Every 
stratum of Hindu society is penetrated 
througli and through by the living influence 
of the story of the Ramayana. Rama, 
intensely human in his trials and sufferings, 
is an avatar whose divinity has never beep 
(|uestioned ; Sita, whose life-story is a long- 
drawn tragedy, is the ideal of all womanhood 
for all time. Year after year the passion-play 
of the Ramayana brings home to the mind 
of tho humblest Hindu its pow'er and pathos, 
its idealism aud its lofty teachings. And yet 
but for the Rishi-bard Valmiki ther% would 
have beeM no Ramayana, none of the 
characters^which are as iramoltal as thd gods. 
Beyond what is mentioned in the epic itself, 
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w know nothing about this^ earliest and 
greatest of poets ^hat, again, does the 
World know about Kalidasa, the master-singer 
who saw and depicted beauty as no other 
poet has done, before or since ? The man, 
►however great, passes, indistinguishable from 
the herd ; his work, if it bears the hall-mark 
of^mmortality,^ endures. 

And hence* this human and normal 
interest in the latest Indian poet, whose 
fame encompasses the world to-day, whose 
nSrao is on every lip and whose likeness is 
to be found in a hundred thousand homes 
in every country in the world. No modern 
poet* has ever attained such fame as has 
come to Rabindranath Tagore. There is 
^ scarcely any language in the world in which 
some of his works have not been translated, 
there is hardly any important city in the 
world in which his figure has not been seen 
and his voice has not been heard. He has 
moved as a classic writer whose place among 
the immortals is already assured. Aud 
everywhere men and women have waxed 
' enthusiastic over the dignity aud fascination 
of his personality. This is the appeal of 
the man to his fellow-men as distinguished 
from the impersonal appeal of genius apart 
from the man and unrestricted by limitations 
of time. A great man of genius may be 
^physically unattractive, but in the case of 
this Bengali poet nature has been bountiful 
^ inside and out, and the distinction of the 
plan is as remarkable as the genius of the 
poet is great. As he appears to-day, with 
*the fine lineaments of his face and liis 
silver locks, flowing beard and wonderful 
eyes he resembles a Rishi stepping oul^ of a 
sylvan glade in ancient Aryavarta or a 
•patriarch full of wisdom moving in the 
sight of God. I can recall him as he looked 
when he was just twenty years of age, 
slender, tall, with his black hair curling 
down to his waist. He was fairly famous 
even then as a poet and an elegant prose- 
writer. 1 remember an eminent Bengali 
\yriter,* w^ho died several years ago, then 
wrote about Rabindranath Tagore predicting 
a .great future for him, but warning him 
against being carried away by the plaudits 
of the public. It was a rhetorical effusion 
addressed to “Brother Handclap^’ ( 

) and entreating the said brother 
not to turn Rabindranath’s head excessive 

* Akshay Chandra Sircarr. 


demonstrations of goodwill I wonder what 
this writer would have thought if fte had 
been living to-day and had been an eye-# 
witness to the world-wide homage that has 
been the guerdon of the poet. Brother 
Handclap has not succeeded in doing much 
damage to Rabindranath. As a matter 'of 
fact, an answer to this writer was Intici- 
pated is one of the early songs of tho- 
poet 

iK ♦ Hr 

‘Have r coirie into the world as a beggar for 
fame, to wjn lutideLips by stringing words to- 
gether y Wlio will awake to-day, who will work, 
who wants to wipe out the shame of the 
Mother y” 

A few years later Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, then the greatest writer in Bengali 
literature, suggested to Rabindranath that 
he should write an epic poem to establish 
his reputation as a poet. The reply came 
after some time in some beautiful lines 
addressed to the poet’s Muse as Jiis beloved : — 

1 

f 

“I had a mind to enter the lists for the 
composition 5f an epic poem, but I do not know 
when my fancy struck your jingling bangles and 
broke into a thousand songs. Owing to that un- 
expected ae-cident the epic poem, shattered into 
atoms, is lying at your feet.” 

Nearly fifty years of comradeship may 
constitute some slight claim to an intimate 
knowledge of a man’s nature, though I am 
not so presumptuous as to imagine that it is of 
any advantage in measuring the poet’s genius. 
His works are accessible to all readers and 
competent critics, either in the original or in 
translations, and are already a pjrt of %he 
literature of the world. Still I have i;he 
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'Sfneraory of having listened to many poems 
tmd songs fresfi from the pen of the poet and 
• recited or sung in his matchless voice, of 
many intimate rambles in the flower-strewn 
■fields of literature, of wide ranges of conver- 
sation. Many of the friends who forgathered 
with us are no more, and as the sunset of 
life if coming on apace, the lengthening 
-shadows of the past are receding in the 
distance behind us. The years that have 
broughf much fame for Rabindranatl have 
also brought him many so^ro\^s, don estic 
bereavements of which the world knows 
^liought. 

Of school and university education 
Rabindranath has had no share. As a boy he 
attended school for a very short time, but 
his delicate and sensitive nature rebelled 
against the thoughtless indiscrimination which 
passes for discipline ; neither was the 
companionship of the average school-boy to 
his liking. He shook the dust of the school 
irom his feet after a brief experience, but at 
home he was a careful and diligent student, 
and he began composing poetry at a very 
early age. He went to England as a young 
lad, but he did not attempt to qualify either 
for the Indian Civil Service or the Bar. lie 
read, however, for some time with Mr. Henry 
Morley, who was much struck by the elegance 
and accuracy of Rabindranath’s English 
composition. During his sojourn in England 
Rabindranath used to write Bengali letters, 
•which were published, descriptive of his 
English experiences. For a lad in his teens 
the descriptions were remarkably vivid and 
showed considerable powers of observation. 
On his return to India two things were notice- 
able : he was entirely unaffected by his visit 
to England in his ways of living. He never 
put on the European dress and acquired no 
jSuropean habits. The other thing was that 
in spite of his undoubted command over the 
English language and his extensive reading 
of English literature he raiely wrote English. 
All his literary work and even his corres- 
pondence was done in Bengali. Until he 
'i>egan translating his own poems he had 
made no serious attempt to write in English, 
.and now by his translations, his lectures 
and his letters he ranks as a great original 
English writer. 

^ If genius is a capacity for taking infinite 
pains and hard and sustained, work, the 
In<yan poet has amply demonstrated it by his 
unswerviitg devotion to literature. Of course, 
ihe original spark must be tiere, for it is^bsurd 


• 

to contend th&t* genius i^laient in every man 
and can be brought out by unremitting toil. 
You cannot delve down into the bowels of 
the earth anj where at random to find a 
precious stone. Pur poet has fed the flame* 
of his genius steadily and loyally, and the 
light that he has kindled ^ has penetrated^as 
a gentle and illuminating rSdiance to the 
remotest corners of the earth. Poetry, drama 
and fiction have been enriched by his 
contributions, and he has shed fresh lustiWB 
upon various departments of human thought. 
Nor has he been heedless to the call of his 
country, though his temperament is unsuited 
for the din and jar of practical politics. He 
presided once over a political conference and 
delivered a profoundly thoughtful address in 
Bengali. When Bengal was embittered by 
the paitition of that Province and feeling 
ran high, the heart of the poet-patriot was 
deeply stirred and the songs he then composed 
were sung everywhere, at public meetings 
and in processions, by prisoners in prison 
vans and prison cells, by women in the home 
and by boys in the streets. Two or three 
years later, Rabindranath narrowly escaped 
having a signal political distinction conferred 
upon him by the Government of Bengal. He 
had read a certain paper in Bengali at a 
crowded meeting in Calcutta and it was 
published in the usual course. Shortly after- 
wards he received an official letter from Mr. 
Chief Secretary Maepherson conveying thq 
warning of the Bengal Government against 
what was considered a seditious speech. The*' 
Government stayed their hand so far that they 
did not forthright launch a '^prosecution. 

Rabindranath told me that he sent no reply 
to this letter, but though this little incident • 
is not generally known it is well worth being 
recorded as the first official appreciation in 
India of the Indian poet. For some time the 
school established and maintained by 

Rabindranath at Bolpur and now known all 
over the civilised world as Visvabharati was 
under grave suspicion as a hotbed of 

sedition. It was a fair and accurate index 
of the w'orking of the official mind in India. 

A few more years passed and the Nobel 
Prize for Literature was awarded to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. How did this come about ? The 
panels which make the selections for the 
award of the various Nobel pri^BS are 

constituted men who know nothing about 
the langua^ in which the tvorks of the 
Indian poet are written. It is contemptuous^., 
ly designated an Indian provtneial vefnacular 
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language, as if every living language in the 
world is not the vernacular and the mother- 
tongue of some people. English may be a 
classical language, but we have not lieard that 
the vernacular of England cs Hebrew ! All 
that the judges had before them was a thin 
volume in wh^ch the poet had rendered into 
English a few of his original poems in 
Bengali. It was not a metrical translation, 
but the spirit and soul of poetry were to 
6e found in the marvellously musical and 
rhythmical lines. They disclosed a hitherto 
unrevealed subtlety of fascination in the 
English language with delicate nuances of 
the poet's own touch. Even so the judges 
could have scarcely realised that in going 
so far east as India and making a selection 
from a race ruled by a nation in Europe they 
were conferring a great honour upon the 
Kobel Prize itself, for in the list of Kobcl 
prizemen no name stands higher to day than 
that of Rabiudranath Tagore. 

A largo and influential deputation from 
Calcutta waited upon the poet at Bolpur in 
his country home, well named the Abode of 

Peace ( ), to congratulate him on 
his liaving been awarded the Nobel Prize. 
In his reply the poet spoke with a shade oi 
bitterness. Was not all his woik done in 
his own country and were not his books 
accessible to all leaders in Beripl ? Ihose 
that had given him the Nobel prize had only 
• seen a few of his poems in translation 
and did not kuo\v a word of the language in 
which they were originally wTitten. The poet 
was rightji' for was it not humiliating that 
his countrymen in Bengal should have waited 
for the recognition of his genius to have 
C(?me home all the w'ay round from Europe V 
In the introduction, written about this time, 
to his valuable w^ork, ^ A Study of Indo-Aryan 
Civilisation,'’ Mr. llavell writes “If Anglo- 
India or the Calcutta University had awarded 
a prize for literature, open to the Avorld, 
neither would, have discovered a Bengali poeff 
Unfortunately, it is a besetting weakness of 
our people that they see through other peoples 
eyes and cannot alw^ays appreciate worth 

* This is not the place to enter into a discussion on 
this point ; but we have always felt that the poet 
was not right, as his genius had received 
marked and unprecedented recognition in Bengal 
beforeihe award of the Nobel Prize to him.— Editor, 
The Modern Beview, 

t That woul(Lhave only proved h% entirely igao- 
tant Anglo Juoia and the Calcutta Univensity were 
of liengaPs appreciation Of her greatest poet.— Editor, 
^he Modern Befiew. 


for its own sake. If a man, gets a good 
Government job or some trumpery title, there- 
is an epidemic of entertainments in 
honour and ho is acclaimed as a hero so long 
as the novelt:/ of his distinction lasts. If not 
widely popular, the name of Rabindranath 
was a household word in Bengal even before 
the Nobel Prize was conferred upon hiifj. His 
poems and specially his songs were known 
every w’hero and there was not a single Bengali 
home in which his songs wore nol sung. 
The most striking tribute is that of imitation 
and this has been rendered to him ip 
abounding measure, for there is hardly any 
Bengali wuiter of verse wdio has not imitated 
Rabindranath's language, his metrical origin- 
ality and veisatility and his unmistakeable 
distinction, though of course tlie supremacy 
of the Master remains undisputed 
When he w^as fifty years of age, his 
educated countrymen of Bengal made 
him a public presentation in the Town Hall 
of Calcutta, an honour which has not been 
shown to any oilier Bengali writer. More- 
over, has it often happened that full and 
adequate appreciation has come to a great 
w^riter or a great man of genius in bis own 
life-time ? ^Sach a man lives in advance oi 
his times and it takes time for later genera- 
tions to arrive at a proper understanding 
of him. Tiu' w^-rld was not ahvays the huge 
rounding board and the rounded whispering 
gallery it is to-day and great books were 
wiitten without the world hailing them as 
important literary events. AVas not AA^illiam 
vSliakespeare an obscure individual in his 
life-tinie, and he lived only a little over three 
hundred years ago ? 

The Nobel prize looms large in the world’s 
estimation and yet one wuinders whether a 
money prize is the best tribute to genius. 
For a struggling author the prize is a con- 
siderable • sum of money and Rabindranath 
himself has received letters inquiring how' 
the Swedish prize for literature may be won. 
But while it is only about eight thousand- 
pounds of P]nglish money, a heavy-iveight 
boxing champion may earn a prize of eight 
hundred thousand dollars by having his head 
and face mashed into pulp ! Rabindranath 
himself kept no part of the Nobel Prize 
money for his own use, but handed over the 
whole amount to the A^isvabharati. Literary 
giants like the late Anatole France and 
George Bernard Shaw have refused to retain 
the money of the Nobel Prize^ for their 
j[)ersfnal use. But the present age is rujied 
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by the almighty dollar and the greatest 
writers are those whose books are considered 
^he best sellers in the market. Judged even 
by this standard Rabindranath easily holds 
the first place, for a single German firm has 
sold five million copies of some of his books. 
To borrow a phrase from tire turf, it is the 
best slayer that wins a race, and the life of 
a book is to be measured not by its vogue 
for a season but by its passing the ordeal 
of time.* 

What detracts greatly from the intrinsic 
value of the Nobel Prize is that it is an 
^'annual award. How is it possible to dis- 
cover a great name in literature every year 
wh^n a century may pass without producing 
a really great writer ? Consequently, the 
prize has frequently to bo given to mediocre 
writers whose reputation cannot be enhanced 
by any prize. It is somewhat like the 
appointment of a poet laureate in England. 
What great names besides those of Tennyson 
and Wordswmrth are to be found in the list 
of English laureates ? The royal seal and sign 
manual can create ministers and governors 
biitnotapoet w'ho fills his place by right divine 
and lulds a commission from God Himself. 
Loid Dewar, a master of epigram and per- 
haps the wittiest living after-dinner speaker, 
recently said at a dinner of an fnstitufe of 
Painter'S in London, “Poets are born — and 
not paid ” This fine epigram w^as garnished 
witli a story about the present hlnglish Poet 
Laureate, who refused to give tho press 
reiiortors an interview' when he happened to 
be in Ameiica some time ago The next 
morning the New York papers came out with 
the attractive headline, “The King’s Canary 
Won’t Chirp!’’ The King’s canary is some- 
times only a house sparrow faked to look 
like a canaiy, but its chirp gives it away. 
Nor can a gift of mnney add to a poets 
reputation. Money is here today ^ and gone 
tomorrow, and has no element of stability. 
Therefore, in ancient Rome they crowned 
the poet and the man of genius with 
the laurel crown, a handful of ever- 
green leaves, emblematic of the freshness and 
immortality of fame. It could be had for 
the mere plucking but not all the gold in 
the w^orld can produce a single leaf of laurel. 

Among the messages of congratulations 
received by the Indian poet there was one 
of genuine respect and homage from the late 
Mj. E. S. Montagu, then lInder-Secretary and 
afterwards Secretary of State for India. At 
the next .distribution of honours Rabindra- 
\ . 


nath received knighthoods There may op 
may not be some connection between these 
two incidents, but it is a speculation of no 
interest. All that has to be noted is that 
the Government of the country displayed an 
interest in the po^t on two occasions : fi^st, 
when they threatened him as a purveyor of 
sedition and the next time whpq they con- 
ferred upon him a knighthood in the wake^ 
of the Nobel prize. This is not the end of 
the story, for there is a glorious sequel to 
it When the Punjab lay prostrate unde? 
the iron heel of martial law, bruised, bleeding, 
outraged and mai tyred, the great patriot 
heart of Rabindranath went out in throbbing 
sympathy to his stricken countrymen in that 
Province, and ho cast away from him, in 
indignant protest, the knighthood with which 
he had been honoured. The letter that he 
wrote to Lord Chelmsford on that occasion 
will remain a historical and human document 
of a lofty and dignified protest couched in 
language of singular force and eloquence. 
And his deoision has been accepted without 
((uestion throughout the world, for no one 
now thinks of addressing him as a knight 
What an object-lesson for many of our 
countrymen who cling to their petty titles 
and blaz-m them on their door fronts ! By 
surrendeiing his title Rabindranath flung 
down his gauntlet as a challenge 1 3 oppression 
and it uas a deed more truly knightly than 
the breaking of a lancc in a joust of arms. 

At dillbrcnt times it has been the privilege, 
of genius to disregard the conventions of,, 
social life and to live amidst picturesque, 
bizarre surroundings. But the bJjandishments 
of Bohemia have never had the slightest 
attraction for Rabindranath Tagore. In his 
hermitage of peace, surrounded by the young 
Brahmachari scholars of the Visvabharati, 
the teachers and learned men from distant 
lands, he has brought back the atmosphere 
of the open-air teaching of tho ancient 
Aryans. At Bolpur he is revered and 

addressed as Giirudeva just as the Rishis 
and teachers of ancient India were addressed 
by their disciples. To such of our country- 
men as delight in tho garb of the West and 
look upon England and Europe as the Mecca 
of their dreams, a visit to Bolpur may prove 
something of a shock. Time and again, the 
magnet of Rabindranath’s personality has 
drawn famous and learned scholar s of^ Europe 
to his aca^^emy. During thek stay . these 
learned pundits from the WeOT discard the 
stiff and inelegant clothing of Europe, for the 

% V 
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^^raceful raiment- of Bengal. ,But for the 
strange and liumiliating obsession 'which is 
euphemistically called the cultural domipation 
•of Europe, no thought would have ever come 
to Indians of exchanging their own costumes 
^ for European clothing. There is so little 
imagination and such lack of individual 
cffoice in the .West that practically all Europe 
and America have only a single kind of dress. 
Apart from climatic suitability, so far as 
western countries may be concerned, I can 
conceive of nothing more inartistic than the 
clothes of Europe witli their close fit, straight 
lines and sharp angles, making a man look 
like a rectangle set upon two straight lines. 
So great an authority as Thomas Alva Edison 
•has condemned the garments of Europe and 
America without reserve on the ground that 
they cramp a man’s movements and his life. 
On the other hand, most Indian costumes are 
full of grace, generously fashioned, giving 
free movement to the limbs, and falling in 
artistic curves and folds. There is no more 
attractive headdress anywhere than the 
turban of the Punjab, no upper garment so 
well-proportioned or so suggestive of dignity 
as the robe worn in northern India, no 
costume so '^vholly beautiful as that of Bengal, 
the chadar being an improvement on the 
Roman toga. The robes that Rabindranath 
himself wears \Alion travelling in foreign 
lands are distinguished by originality and 
individuality. There is probably no Indian 
• living who is in deeper sympathy with the 
, intellect of Europe, or has better assimilated 
the finest literature of that continent, but he 
has not raa^e the mistake of accepting the 
husk for the kernel of European culture. 

Does the Nobel prize afford an explanation 
of* the wonderful reception accorded to 
Rabindranath Tagore in the West and the 
Far East ? Rudyard Kipling, the much- 
belauded poet of the Empire, is also a Nobel 
prizeholder. If he were to unde^^^nke a tour 
of the world, would he bo acclaimed in tiio 
same manner as the Indian poet V For 
Rabindranath the Nobel prize has served as 
an introduction to the West, but that is all. 
For the rest the Nobel prize has been of no 
more use to ln‘m than liis cast-off knighthood. 
From continent to continent, country to 
country, capital to capital he lias passed as 
a vision of light, East and West rendering 
him ttie obeisance due to a world-teacher. 
It has been a royal progress and Rabindranath 
has moved life a king, ay, a king of hearts 
playing with^wjzard fingers upon the heart- 


strings of the nations. The great ones of the 
world have vied with one another in doing 
him all possible honour, learned and intellectual 
men have received him as a leader and elder 
brother, the ^Jniversities have opened wide 
their doors in scholastic welcome, men and 
women have jostled one another for a sight 
of this poet and prophet from the EaSt. He 
has lectured to crowded audiences in English 
which was subsequently translated into the local 
language. He has recited his poems in the 
original Bengali to hushed houses which 
listened, without understanding the words, 
to the music of his voice. In China, the 
representative of the dethroned Manchu 
dynasty presented liim with an imperial 
robe. Everywhere and in all lands he has 
been greeted and acclaimed with an enthu- 
siasm and a reverence of which the world 
holds no parallel. 

Since at the moment we are concerned 
more with the man than with the poet, it 
may bo fittingly asked whether apart from 
his great gifts Rabindranath has any claim 
to greatness. The answer is, strip him of 
his God-given dower of song, even as he 
himself has laid aside his man-made title of 
distinction, take aw^ay from him his treasure 
of wisdom garnered during the years, and 
still he is great— great in his lofty character, 
great in the blameless purity of his life, 
great in his unquenchable love for the land 
of his birtli, undeniably great in his deep 
and earnest religiousness and the faith that 
rises as an incense to his Maker. As a mere 
man he is an exemplar whom his country- 
men, in all reverence and all humility, may 
well endeavour to follow. 

As a poet Rabindranath has won wider 
celebrity tlian any poet in his own lifetime. 
His works, or parts of them, are familiar to 
most readers in E rope, Asia and America. 
The best^ translations in English are by 

himself and these have been translated into 
other languages. Critics in Europe and 
America, almost without exception, have 
besto\vcd high praise on his writings and 

ranked him among the great poets of 

the world. Occasionally the criticism is 
shallow, specially when the Indian 

poet has been compared to some European 
poet. A comparison between two writers in 
two different languaps may have the merit 
of suggestion, but it is not helpful to con- 
structive criticism. A critic who undertakes 
such a comparison must satisfy his readers 
that he has read both writers in .ihe original 
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with fall uaderstaading. I doubt whether 
any European critic can make such an 
r assertion in regard to the poetical writings 
of Rabindranath Tagore. An English admirer, 
residing in India, of the poet claims to have 
read him in the original Bengali and he 
considers the Indian writer in some respects 
superi r to Victor Hugo. Ho has not, how- 
ever, thought of comparing the poet to any 
English writer. If an Indian critic were to 
make such a comparison he should be asked 
whether he had read tiie works of Victoi 
Hugo in the original French. The similarity 
between the French and the Indian 
\Vriter is in their versatility and range of 
creative genius. Both are masters of prose 
. and verse, both are writers of prose fiction, 
both liavo written dramatic and lyrical 
poetry, both are child-lovers and have 
te’idered the liomage of exquisite song to 
the sovereignty of childhood. There the 
comparison ends and it can be carried no 
furtlier, because the two writers belong to 
two widely divergent schools. Tonuyson 
rightly called Victor Hugo ‘Stormy Voice of 
France.” Tlic great French poet was ‘Lord 
of human tears’ but he was in his element 
in tlie Siarni nnd Drang of nature and 
human passions. ‘French of the French’, ho 
smote and witliered Napoleon Lr Petit with 
the flail and tire of his scorn and his 
burning philippics in prose and verse. 
He nicknamed Napoleon IH the Little in 
contrast with Napoleon the Great. Tlie 
muse of the Ind.aa poet moves iu tfie glory 
of early dawn and seeks the gathering 
shadows of evening. She finds her pleasure, 

not ill the storm and stress, but iu the 

smiling beauties, of nature. She haunts 

the moonlight and strays iu the ripe and 
waving corn. She listens to the voice of 

the sandal-scenteil wind from the south and 
knocks gently at the door of the human 
heart. 

In the case of a great poet or writer 
contemporary judgment may not always be 
in agreement with the ultimate verdict of 
posterity. A man standing close to the foot 
of a mountain cannot form a correct estimate 
of its height or its imposing position 
in the landscape. Similarly, a certain 

perspective of time is necessary for an 
accurate appreciation of a great original 
writer or creative genius. But the faculty 
of criticism lias grown with the development 
of literatijre and we cannot expect the 
suspension of contemporay judgment in the 
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case of any •writer, great' or small. That 
judgment as regards Bie Indian poet is 
entirely gratifying and will be endorsed by 
future generations of critics. Rich and 
varied as is the output of Rabindranath’s 
literary work, he* stands pre-eminent as a 
lyric poet. The world of readers outsWe 
his own province of BengM knnws him only 
through the medium of translations. Poetry 
divides itself easily into three main sections, 
epic, dramatic and lyric, the three clearlf 
demarcated and separated by wide stretches 
of time and the evolution of the human 
intellect. Of these epic poetry is somewhat 
easy of translation, because its essence is 
narrative. Some loss is unavoidable in traus- 
latioQ but the outlines and central structure 
of an epic can bo retained even in a new 
language. Drama is more difficult but the 
excellent rendering^intoEngli.sh of the powerful 
Greek tragedies prove that the difficulties of 
traovslatiou are nut insuperable. A fine lyrical 
poem is the despair of the translator. A 
great epic is fashioned iu a Titanic mould of 
which a cast may be taken. A drama is a 
panoramic view of human nature and may 
be copied. ]5ut a beautiful lyric is a spark- 
ling little jewel of which every facet is 
carefully cut by the poet-jeweller and its 
setting is the language in which it is composed. 
Any duplication or imitation of such a gem 
may prove to be more paste. To be fully 
appreciated a lyrical poem must be read in 
tile original with duo understanding of the 
language in which it is written. It is a 
compact and component whole from which 
no part can bo separated from another. The 
words, the figure^, the metre are all wedded 
together. Rabindranath has translated lys 
poems as no one else could have done, but 
how is it possible to convey in another 
language the grace, the metrical arrangement 
and the musical harmony of the words of 
the original poems ? 

It can scarcely be expected that readers 
and admirers in far lauds will learn the 
language of Bengal to read the works of the 
Bengali poet as originally written. India 
itself is a land of many languages and out- 
side Bengal Indian readers have to read the 
English translations of the poet. I remember 
several years before Rabindranath received 
the Nobel prize Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
politician and mathematician, learned the , 
Bengali lang!;age for the expr^s purpose o| 
reading Rabindranath’s poems in the original 
Bengali. Gokhale read out to ♦me % few 
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poems on one occasion. afiQk)g:isiDg for his 
inability to reproduce the Bengali accent 
and enunciation, and then asked me to read 
the same poems in the manner of a Bengali. 
However wide-flufig his fame, Rabindranath’s 
permanent place is in the* literature of his 
o<wn language. As a Bengali free from a 
few delusiom, I recognise that Bengali 
literature does not rank as one of the great 
literatures of the world, though it is full of 
promise and has already produced a few 
writers of undoubted genius. Periods of 
literary activity have alternated with long 
spd's of stagnation. There have been a 
very few critics of outstanding ability but 
critical acumen has not been systematically 
and conscientiously cultivated. The little 
criticism that is to be found is either shallow, 
or mordant, which passes for smartness, or 
indiscriminating and fulsome adulation. 
When Rabindranath was a young boy criticism 
by comparison was rampant in Bengal, and 
every writer of any note was compared to 
some English writer. Early Bengali literature 
was neglected. The Vaishnava poems of the 
era of Chaitauya, the cradle and ciown of 
the lyrical poetry of Bengal, were consigned 
to the oblivion of cheap and obscure printing 
l)resses. The boy Rabindianath turned to 
this literature with the unerring instinct of 
nascent genius. As a boy-poet he wrote a 
number of charming poems in imitation of 
the language of Vidyapati, a Maithil poet by 
birth and the language of his verso, but also 
.a Bengali poet by adoption and extensive 
imitation during the }»eriod Bengali poetry 
w^as influenced by the personality of Chaitauya. 

As the pinions of his genius grew stronger 
the poet soaied higher and ranged wider. 
The supreme art of simplicity was his to 
begin with, and lie rapidly acquired consider- 
able depth of tliought and a rare strength 
and delicacy of touch. There was very 
little variety in rhythm, metro f "'d measure 
in Bengali poetiy, though the great ])oet 
]\Iicl)aei Madhusudhan Butt had introduced 
blank verto and a few^ simple new metres. 
Rabindianath dazzled his readers by his 
creative faculty of introducing now metres 
and measinos. Tripping verses nimble-footed 
as Tcrpsiehoie, slow, dreamy measures 
caught in tlie land of the lotus-eaters, long- 
swinging, stately lines of regal grace, stirring 
lays*of knightly deeds and martyr heroes 
lofty chants^from ancient Aryaq and Buddhist 
legendary lore, holy hymns rising like 
hosannas J'rym the shrine of the soul, all 


were his and his muse answered every 
compelling call. His language is of classical 
purity and dignity, and of striking originality.^ 
Critics everywhere have been struck by his 
wealtli of simile and metaphor, the subtlety 
of perception and suggestion, the realisation 
of the beautiful. His devotional songs and 
poems are among the finest in the^^ whole 
range of literature. They are a noble and 
melodious expression of a living faith beauti- 
ful in its strength and sublime in its appeal. 
His lyrical poems are of steadily progressive 
strength and variety, and the careful student 
can detect the successive stages of develop- 
ment, the growing maturity of thought and 
expression, the increasing power over language 
and rhyme, and the splendid outburst of , 
music in several of his later poems. Without 
attempting anything like an exhaustive 
criticism or appreciation of the poet 1 may 
quote a single poem displaying some of the 
qualities w'hich have placed KabindranaUi in 
the front rank of lyric poets. This poem 
was composed when tne poet was about thirty- 
four years of age, in the full plenitude of 
his ])owers and the assured strength of his 
genius. The tlieme is lJrba,si \ — 
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'si^pra ? 

’I'lf!! srlf’ICT CT>^CT ’tiS'Sl 

^ I 

$ 

?C5 f«^5l c«l?>ft 

'Blf« CT^I *|CT '®«1^t9 

<3l*(tii stfta m ■»«! Btfaf$i®, 

51^^ ftsiil fbra, 

S'?!*! Juflc® I 
'saR 

fa^<!;-5spRl I 

=?3»i®t«c®i aca ^3f ^a 

fac5it5i-f?tat®i Sa^r*t \ 

«t>ir K’f ^itre Sci f«i^?tt=S ®acsra ?=a, 
*1^-%^ R^faal ftfl Sci aata «ia>9i, 

3a «^?ia si^aic®! -afa »ici 5 3tai, 

'siaF'st'^ ’i.a'caa ac-^tsiRat ®rtai?tai, 

5itcB a^atai i 
csi’a^il ^a ^tefVra 

■aini I 

■acafa SaatBcn c? ©a>ft 

c? ^aawt?^ ! 

^^ic3a 'si«Fatca cat® 3a 3?a 3faai, 
fajcsjtcasa ssRac^ 3a saa-c^ttPral. 
i3'ca^ faaJic5f, faaifa® faat-atnata 
'siafa'a ^atatatia ’iw’“.w cacai? C3taia 
at^®ta I 

«ifa5i aRJi^cst aaq^afar^ 
c5 ^?r»iRrfji ! 

■e^ w ftca fac»t C3t!t| 9itBt #tfa« 3f’’r^— 

c^ fai^al afaal ! 

'J.atsH >« f^faca “^ta,— 

^!5 fa^caca ®l5ca 'sitata ? 

-qaa ca ®afaifa orat fata «iaa «i®tc® 
alfafa»?.»tlc® i 
■Bjaaiia aala fa 'a’l^ asflc® 
aca ®afsTC® i 

pFfaca ai f^Rca al— ^aar c<t« ca cataaa^, 
«iartBsialfa'^ i 
®t^ «alRT aat®t®a aaiaia Ss? tea 

atta ffeaf^at^a ^"^ata Rea aea 'atca, 
ttfaatPtaH aca aafaw atfa, 

5 ? 


^anf® c^tai ^ aiata ajia'a-apal ^tpt, 
atca ^lapsTPt I 

®a.aHi cBfia atca* «tcaa af'aca 
'stfa ^aarca i 

Of this poem, which scintillates aqd 
glitters like the Kohinoor iiu-the poet^ 
Oolconda of flawless jewels of the finest 
water, i have essayed a translation, with very 
indifferent success : — 

Nor mother, nor maid, nor bride art thon, 

O beauteous Drvasi, dweller in the garden of 

the gods ! 

\V hen Eve comes down on the mead drawing 
tlie golden end of her garment round 
a,, , ,. , her weary shape, 

lliou dost not light the evening lamp in a 

comer of any home'; 

With the faltering feet of doubt, trembling 

bosom and downcast eyelids. 
Smiling and coy, thou dost not pass to the 

bridal bed 

In the still midnight. 

TTnveiled as the rise of the daAvn 
Unembarrassed art thou ! 


Like a flower without a stem blooming in 

itself 

When didst thou blossom, Urvasi ? 

Out of the churned sea thou didst rise in the 

primal spring-mom 

With the chalice of ambrosia in thine right 

band, the poison cup in thy left ; 
Like a serpent charm-stilled the mighty 

ocean wave-tost 

Sank at thy feet bending its million heaving 

, . hoods ■ 

In obeisance. 

White as the 7u«gla flower, in beauty undraped, 
the lord of the gods bowing before thee. 
Fair art thou ! * 


Wert thou never a budding maiden tender 

in years, 

O Urvasi, of youth eteme ? 

In the dark vault under the sea, sitting lone 

in whose abode 

Didst thou play with rubies and pearls the 

games of childhood ; 

In a chamber lit with jewelled lamps, to the 

cradle-song of the sea. 
With pure smiling face, on a couch of coral, in 

whose arms 

Didst thou sleep ? 

Instant on thy awakening in the universe thou 
wert fashioned with youth 
Full flowered ! 


From aeons and ages past thou art but the 

beloved of the Universe, 
0 Urvasi of grace beyond compare ! 

Saints break their meditation toJay the merit 
of their communion at thy feet. 
Struck by the shaft of thy glance the three 

worlds etir with youth. 
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Borne ih thy intoxicating fragjrance by the 

blind wind all ways, 
Like a bee drunk with honey the poet 

enraptured roams tempted of spirit 
With impassioned song. 

Thou passest with the tinkle of thy anklet, 

fluttering th^end of thy garment, 
Swift as the lightning ! 

When thdtrdancesf in the assembled hall of 

tlie gods, exuberant with joy, 
0 swaying, billowy ITrvasi, 

To measured music dance the lined waves 

of the sea. 

Shivering to the ears of corn trembles the 

apron of the earth ; 

^'rom the chainlet on thy breast bursts the 

star that falls on the floor of the sky ! 
Suddenly in the breast of man the mind loses 

itself. 

The stream of blood dances in his veins. 

On the distant horizon of a sudden snaps 

thy girdle, 

0 thou without restraint ! 

On heaven’s mountain crest of sunrise thou 

art Aurora embodied, 
0 Urvasi, the charmer of, the world! 

The slenderness of thy form is washed with 

the tears of the world. 
Painted is the pink of thy feet with the 

heart-blood of the three worlds, 
0 thou with thy hair unbound, ungarmented ! 

on the open lotus-tlower 
Of the world’s desire thou hast poised thy 

lotus feet 

Ever so light ! 

In the whole heaven of the mind endless 

is thy delight, 

0 companion of dreams ! 


Hark ! all around earth and heaven arc 

crying for thee, 

0 cruel, heedless Urvasi ! 

Will t}ic*pristine and ancient of cycles come 

back to the earth. 

From the fathomless, shoreless sea, wet- 

tressed, wilt thou rise again V 
First will that form appear in that first morn, 

All thy limbs will weep hurt by the eyes 

of the universe, 

Dripping the water from thy loveliness. 

On a sudden the great ocean will heave and roll 
To a song unsung before. 


Never again, never again ! That moon of 

glory has set. 

On the mount of the sunset dwells Urvasi. 

So on the earth today in the burst of joy 

of the spring 

Whose long-drawn sigh of parting eternal 

comes mingled with the notes of mirth ? 
On the night of the full-moon when all 

Jaround is full laughter 
Whence come the tunes distraught of the 
* lute of distant memory V 

. , The tears flow in flood. 

Still hope lAeps awake in the weeping of the 

rv heart, 
0 thou bondless one ! 


The metre of this poem is original, the 
language is full of artistic grace and the 
instinct of the true poet is to be repeatedlyr 
found in the choice of the words. Words 

like {KtynprUy trembling), {Ushasi, 

dawn), {Tanima^ slenderness), and 

C*lTr«t^1 {Soiiima, redness), deli|btfully 
musical, are rarely met with in Bengali 
poetry. In one line occurs the word 

(Krandasiy heaven and earth). How many 
Bengali readers of the poet know the mean- 
ing of this word or have troubled themselves 
to trace its origin ? It cannot be found ib 
any Bengali dictionary or even an average 
Sanscrit dictionary. It is an archaic 
Sanscrit word and occurs in three places 
in the Kig-Veda, in the second, sixth and 
tenth mandalas. The meaning of the word 
is two contending armies shouting defiance, 
but iu the commentary of Sayanacharya it 
is noted that it also means heaven and 
earth. It is in this sense that the word has 
been used by the poet in this poem. This 
will give an idea of the wide and accurate 
scholarship of the poet and his artistic 
selection of appropriate word*?. 

Urvasi is an epithet of the dawn per- 
sonified as an apf^ara, a heavenly nymph, 
the principal danseuse in Indra’s heaven. 
The Aryan, Greek, Roman and Islamic con- 
ceptions of paradise are a perpetuation of 
the lower forms of the pleasures of life 
on earth. The paradise of the North 
American Indian is the happy hunting 
ground, for he cannot think of a heaven 
without the pleasures of the chase. 
Incidents relating to Urvasi are frequently 
mentioned in ancient Sanscrit books. Among 
the objects and beings that rose from the 
sea when it was churned by the gods and 
the demops with the mount Mandar for a 
churning rod and the great serpent Yasiiki 
for a churning rope Urvasi was one. This 
splendid allegory crystallises some dim and 
remote tradition about some stupendous 
convulsion of nature, may be an unparallelled 
seismic disturbance, a mightly volcanic 
eruption, the emergence of a vast tract of 
land from the sea or the submergence of some 
forgotten continent like Atlantis. In Greek 
mythology, which is largely a reflex of 
Aryan mythology. Aphrodite, named Venus 
in Roman mythology, rose from the 
sea-foam in which she was 'born. The 
Sanscrit legend explains how the sea was 
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churned *into foam by a Titanic process. 
Aphrodite unlike Urvasi does not represent 
%the dawn, but the Greek word for daybreak, 
eos, is etymologically very similar to the 
Sanscrit word for dawn, tisha, * 

In all the ancient accounts relating to 
Urvasi there is nothing that appeals to the 
finer feelings. There is the fascination, 
irresistible to saint and sinner alike, of an 
unearthly and fadeless beauty. In the tenth 
mandaJa of the Rig Yeda theie is a 
dialogue between Puiurava and Urvasi. The 
story is told in fuller detail in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, the Bhagavata and is mentioned 
in several other books. In the Mahabharata the 
S 2 Cond Pandava, Aijuua,who rejected Urvasi’s 
advances, was cursed by her. For a short 
spell she was the wife of lung Pururava and 
in dramatising this incident in Vikrarnorvasi 
the poet Kalidasa represents her as a loving 
and attractive woman. But the modern poet 
has restored Urvasi to the spirit world and 
interpreted her with an inspiration so sym- 
pathetic and elevating as to reveal her in a 
new light. As one reads and understands 
this poem, he realises the sublimation of 
Urvasi from the low level of sense to the 
height of supersense. She no longer appears 
merely as the radiant but heartless ravisher 
of hearts, a much-magnified, if elusive, type 
of the scarlet woman. Any conception of 
the eternal feminine, whether in the flesh or 
in the spirit, is incomplete without the throe 
stages of maidenhood, wifehood and mother- 
hood, and this is the first note sounded by 
the poet while apostropliising Urvasi. Fronting 
the universe, unshrinking in the freshness 
and glory of the first dawn of creation, 
Urvasi stands in the splendour of her beauty 
with the glint of the young sunlight on her 
loveliness. 

And this imago recalls the legend of her 
tirist manifestation, for there is no word 
about her birth anywhere tho*ugli the 
parentage of the gods can be easily traced 
in the elaborate theogony of Sanscrit sacred 
literature, with its imposing setting. Behold 
the gods and their opponents with their 
muscles showing like corded steel, heaving 
and straining and pulling at either end of 
the straightened but wiithing coils of the 
mightiest of serpents, trampling the golden 
shand under their giant feet, the massive 
bulk of mount Mandar whirling each way 
by turn with the broad, speckled bands of 
the Icngtli cf the serpent Ananta enfolding 
its girth, . the cosmic ocean lashed and 
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racked anJ ohprned into • hissing, hydra- 
headed foam ! And behii^d this travail and 
turmoil is the background of the calm and 
smiling rose-flush of the dawn ! On this 
scene of mingled strife and peace appears 
Urvasi, parting the waters and the foam, her 
hair dripping and clinging to the rounded 
curves and the slender lines of Jier peerleSs 
form, the vision of her beauty striking the 
godly and ungodly beholders dumb with 
amazement ! 

• 

For centuries poets and dramatists and 
other writers accepted this conception of 
Urvasi without question. There was . no 
suggestion of any flaw in the myth, or 
anything lacking in the imagination that 
invested the nymph with perennial youth. 
But the latest of the great poets of India 
has noted the gap in the life-story of Urvasi, 
We see her suddenly revealed to the astonished 
eyes of the universe in the maturity of her 
lissome grace, the immortal gift of her beauty 
and her fatal fascination, but nothing is 
known of the innocence of her early youth, 
of her playfulness as a child or the arms 
that rocked her to sleep in a gilded chamber 
in some submarine palace. And hence the 
w’^ondering question of the poet concerning 
the missing infancy of Urvasi. The original 
legend is undoubtedly a daring figment 
revelling in the creation of full-grown beauty, 
skipping the stages between childhood and 
maturity. In Judaic tradition and the Book 
of Genesis the first man and woman were* 
never infants, But the loss to the being or 
the spirit so created is immeasurable. What 
beauty of person or consciousness*of strength 
can compensate for the void inseparable from 
the absence of the lights and shadows of the 
vista of memory, recollections of the past* to 
fill moments of idleness or preoccupation? 

This is the emphasis on the word ‘only’ 
when the poet says Urvasi has 

been for ages the beloved of the whole 
universe. Her appeal is the disturbing 
influence of beauty alone without the lighter 
shades of the memory of an innocent child- 
hood. It is the puissance of sheer beauty 
shattering the concentrated contemplation of 
the saint and filling all the worlds with the 
ache of youth and maddening the fancy of 
the poet. But she, the creator of all this 
commotion, the dancer with the jingling-anklets 
making music to her footfall, flits as sha will, 
gay, heaitwhole, fane -free. II is when she 
dances before the assembled gods on the 
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sapphire floor * of the ball-room .in Indra’s 
palace with all the abandon .apd witchery of 
her art that the poet lifts the veil from the 
mystery of her identity and reveals her as 
the spirit of beauty behind the phenomena 
of nature. The rhythmic waves of the sea 
keep measure to her dancing feet, the tremors 
of the agitated earth are communicated to 
tHe heads ,Qf corn, the heart of man is 
strangely and inexplicably disturbed. The 
falling meteor is a jewel burst from the 
chain round Urvasi’s neck in the mad whirl 
ht her dance, the lambent lightning with its 
wavy lines is the broken strand of the 
lustrous girdle round her waist. Urvasi is 
the ‘expression of all the buoyant, spontaneous 
joyance of Nature! 

Still further behind is the Vedic myth, 
though even there the identity of Urvasi 
with the Morning Dawn and the Evening 
Twilight is very faint and the allegory is 
more or less lost in the proper name. In 
hailing her as the embodiment of dawn in 
heaven the poet greets her on the threshold 
of early tradition and yet finds in her the 
fulfilment of the later and wilder myths 
cleansed from the grosser accretions of later 
times. The morning dew in which the dawn 
is bathed represents the tears of the world 
while the tinge of rose with which the 
delicate feet of Urvasi is painted by the 
rays of the morning sun is the heart- blood 
of all the worlds. As the lotus which remains 
closed at night opens its heart to the first 
.touch of the sun, so the longing and the 
, desire of the universe opens out as a lotus 
flower on which the dainty sun-kissed feet 
of Urvasi^may rest. The ‘image of beauty 
that haunts the dreams of the world is tlie 
all-pervading loveliness of Urvasi. 

• Will the revolving cycles bring back the 
ancient and pristine ora when Urvasi rose 
from the sea which hailed lier with a new 
song of wxdcome ? AVill a wondering world 
again witness what the gods saw ? Will 
the wailing cry of heaven and eaiia reach 


Urvasi and turn her tripping feet back to 
the scene of her first triumphs ? Vain, alas 
is the weeping and yearning for the lost 
Urvasi! How can the beauty and the glory^* 
of the first dawn of creation ever return ? 
Is it not recorded in the Rig Veda* that 
Urvasi told Pururava, “I have gone from 
thee like the first of Mornings....!, lil^e the 
wind, am difiScult to capture’’ ? Urvasi is 
not the nymph of the daily recurrent dawn. 
She ‘came from the waters flashing brilliant as 
the falling lightning, bringing delicious pre- 
sents for Pururava’ t Gone is she with the 
glory of the first of Morning.s, leaving behind 
her the memory of a vanished beauty such 
as has never again been seen on earth or in 
heaven, and her parting sigh comes floating 
in the festive season of springtide as an 
undernote of melancholy ! 

And so we see Urvasi again, ancient as 
the Vedas in recorded language and far more 
ancient in mythic tradition, uplifted and 
purified, stepping forth as she did when she 
rent the veil of uncreated, brooding gloom 
and looked out on the universe in the soft 
dawnlight, wondering and wondered at, 
passing fair, w'inning unsought tlie adoration 
of immortals and mortals. The fame of the 
poet, to wdiose genius we owe this new^ 
presentation of the w’orld-old Urvasi, has been 
broadcast round the v^orbl by the wireless 
of human appreciation conveyed in many 
tongues, and if w^e claim him as our own it 
is with the knowledge tliat he l)elougs also 
to the v/orld and his is the one form of 
\vealth which grows with the giving. To the 
many exotic foibles that wo have brought 
from the West, let us not add the pride of 
possession indifl’erontly distributed between 
a transient empire, a lacc-horse and a casual 
poet. Let ours be the ))etter portion of 
sharing the glad gratefulness of giving, of 
adding to the joy and light of the world. 

Kig Y^a, xTIo. 

t Ibid. 


SPRING THAT IN MY COURTYARD 


Bv EAniKDRANATH TAGOBE 


Spring that in my courtyard used to make 
Such riot once, and buzzing laughter lift 
With lieaped drift-- 
Pomegranate- flowers, 

Kavclm^i, jmvl, lain oi shovrers ; 

Spring whose new twigs stirred the wTods awake, 
\Vit*h josy ini-ddcnirg all the ^kyi 


Seeks me out to-day wdth soundless feet, 

Where 1 sit alone. Her steadfast gaze 

Goes out to where the fields and heavens meet 

Beside my silent cottage, silently 

She looks and sees the greenness swoon and di 

Into the azure liaze. 

From Anthology of Modem Indian Poetry : 
Edited hy GteendoUne Goodwin. 



WAK ON OPIUM 

Bv DR. SUDHINDRA BOSE 
Lecfu7'6r in Political Scisnce, Rtaie University of Iowa 


O PIUM has been outlawed by the United 
States Congress ; but it is smuggled 
into the country in largo quani ties. 
America, it is generally conceded, is on-j of 
the greatest consumers of opium and its 
derivatives. America has, therefore, a vital 
intefest in the suppression of the nefarious 
opium traflac. 

There is, of course, no possibility of 
knowing the actual number of narcotic 
addicts. This is due to the fact that the use 
of opium in America is a secret, and not a 
public vice. The victims doubtless number 
by thousands, and tens of thousands. The 
United States Department of Justice an- 
nounced early tliis year that at the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 102(5, more prisoners 
were sentenced for violation of the National 
Anti-Narcotic Law than for the violation of 
the National Prohibition Law. 

OriuM Victims 

The prevalence of addiction to narcotic 
drugs is causing the greatest aiiprehensions 
to American medical, educational and reli- 
gious bodies. The platforms of all political 
parties, patriotic and civic associations arc 
pledged to wipe out the opium curse. 

All addicts do not come tiom the under- 
world. They go there, but ninety percent of 
them start among the so-called best people. 
It has been demonstrated by extended in- 
vestigations of the United States Treasury 
Department and by records of Public 
Health Offices that the evil has its largest 
proportionate number of victims not among 
the irresponsible elements of society, but 
that all classes are open to its stealthy 
advances. The Treasury Report of a few 
years ago revealed the portentous fact that 
the largest proportionate number of victims 
are found among “housewives, laborers, 
doctors, nurses, pharmacists.” The Chief of 
the Board of Health of San Francisco also 
reported that the “great majority of the 
victims are found among the upper strata 
of society, including doctors, lawyers, states- 


men, businessmen, intelligent and able 
mechanics, only a small percentage being 
of the criminal type.” The evil is therefore 
striking the country in its muscle as well as 
in its brain. 

The bureaucrats in India say, even' in 
this year of enlightenment 1927, that opium 
is a harmless “stimulant”. It is highly 
improbable. In fact, it is plainly not. so. 
Americans, backed by the whole scientific 
opinion of the genuinely civilized medical 
men of the world, make merry of the Indian 
bureaucratic opinion. It is the veriest 
commonplace of scientific knowledge that 
opium is a deadly poison. The point is 
that it any of the bureaucratic gentry were 
to come here from India and advance his 
fool theory about the occult virtues of 
opium, ho would be promptly arrested. . 
Worse, he is likely to be shut up in jail as 
a prehensile moron or a dangerous loony. 

Americans recognize that the habit of 
addiction quickly develops a perilous 
disease which can be subdued only by 
adequate medical care. The problems, of 
addiction arc of utmost seriousness to the, 
nation. Physicians are urged to fight them’ 
with the same heroic spirit whicU they have 
shown in attacking yellow fever, and other 
devastating plagues. 

Narooth' Edi’Catio.n’ Wkkk * 

Realizing the awfulness of narcotic in- 
dulgence, America observed the last week 
of February as Anti-Narcotic Education 
Week. Such an Edncalion Week offered an 
invaluable opportunity for diffusion of in- 
formation. Schools, churches, clubs and 
civic societies appealed to all agencies for 
co-operation and to direct activities of 
observance. 

Governors of many States issued official 
proclamations designating the week of 
February 2.0 to 27 as Anti-Narcotic Edu- 
cation W’OtJ:. The Governor of the State 
of Arizona, in issuing the proclamation, 
sought to «rouse not only the|public opinion 
in this country, but throughout the world 
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for overthrowing* the opium i menace. “I 
further call upon the press,” declared the 
Arizona (tovernor, “the clergy, educators and 
all persons in positions of influence to utter 
^ to youth and all others their solemn warning 
* against even the least possible beginnings of 
thase insidious poisons and to register their 
appeal to prtblic opinion of all nations to 
the end that all may recognize their respon- 
sibility and unite in eflorts against this 
enemy of mankind.” 

The voice of the people may not be the 
voice of God, but public opinion is un- 
doubtedly the mightiest power under heaven. 
As an example of what the aroused public 
opinion will do, Americans point to the 
fact that only a few months ago the British 
Government in India announced officially 
that exportation of opium from India was 
going to be cut down progressively. Time 
will come when the public opinion will be 
so stirred even in India that it will stop 
the mouths of all those who have been 
stoutly but falsely asseverating that the 
Indian people have no objection to the 
opium traffic. That is bound to happen on 
some not distant to-morrow. Now watch ! 

The Anti-narcotic fight of the Education 
Week was not confined merely to a few 
governatorial pronouncements. With the 
zeal ©f a moral crusade, the campaign was 
carried from one end of the country to the 
other. Mayors of towuis and cities issued 
proclamations, appointed local committees, 
‘and organised public meetings which adopted 
resolutions expressive of abhoronce of the 
evil. The* press spoke forth the loudest 
possible warning to all who are subject to 
the temptation. It called on such nations as 
still share in the opium traffic to reject 
henceforth its blood money. Churches 
arranged for narcotic pulpit discussions at 
meetings before and during the Education 
Week. Movies put on trailer^^ short 
pictorials, and educational titles at all 
performances. Radio stations, too, did their 
bit in this campaign. They broadcast brief 
discussions daily during the Narcotic 
Education Week. 

TKACIlEliS axd PuriLs 

Greatest possible attention was focussed 
upon schools, where young people were put 
wise to the dangers of the narcotics. Edu- 
cational orgafizations of all sorts adopted 
plans for instruction of youth and for 
co-operation ki#anti -narcotic meetings. 


Many years ago von Humboldt said : 
“Whatever you wish to introduce into a 
nation you must first introduce into its 
schools.” Acting apparently on this axiom, 
American schools give regular lessons on the 
evils of strong drink and narcotic plague. 
Almost all States require instruction iu 
schools In the perils of opium. The %oard 
of Education of Deleware has recently made 
special announcement, calling upon “Boards 
of Education, school directors, school superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers to exercise 
unusual vigilance in shielding school children, 
and to see that suitable instruction and in*‘ 
formation is available to enable each child to' 
safeguard himself against a habit unspeakably 
terrible.” The members of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education likewise have lately felt 
called upon to inform the public of the 
ceaseless vigilance which they find themselves 
under the necessity of exercising. 

School teachers are constantly on guard, 
and never fail to warn their pupils of the 
deadly effects of the opium drugs. Here is 
the substance of a talk which a teacher 
gave to the school assembly : 

“Try Everything Once V Not on Your Life. It 
is a fool stunt. If you know anyone wlio talks that 
Avay tell him that if lie MUST try anything once, 
don't begin on narcotics, not even once. Try some- 
lixing easy. Try playing with cobr.is and rattle- 
snakes. ,J\Iay be they won’t bite. Try a stiff dose 
ot rat poison. May be the doctor will get to you 
in time, run his pump down your thioat and pump 
you out* But if you once get narcotics into your 
system no pump ever made can pump them out. 
You are hooked, you have swallowed the bait, 
hook, and sinker.” 

How IT ALP StAHTED 

Some fifty years ago an American missio- 
nary wrote home from India that opium, iu 
forty years, would circle the globe. The 
prophecy , has been fulfilled with deadly 
accuracy. How did it all begin ? The evil 
practically started in 1770, when a profitable 
financial budget had to be arranged for the 
old East India Trading Company. It was 
proposed to raise the poppy in India, make 
opium, and sell it to China. 

Warren Hastings of the unhappy memory, 
who suggested the scheme, wrote to England 
that this new alluring drug was so perni- 
cious that it should be carefully kept away 
from the English people, and should be used 
for purposes of Chinese commerce only. China 
decreed death to any Chinese implicated in 
the traffic. Means were found, however, to 
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get the drug in. It spread with such rapidity 
that it menaced the very life of the nation. 

% The Chinese government in its efforts to 
purge the country of the opium curse decided 
upon a heroic measure. In 1839 the Chinese 
seized 1,440 tons of the British drug in the 
harbor of Canton, iprhich they destroyed as 
contraoand and piratical. Then followed thj 
two Opium Wars. By 1856 the Chinese 
opposition to opium trade was finaly broken 
down. China was compelled to sign a treaty 
legalizing opium importation. A great lood 
of opium poured in. Moreover, the Chinese, 
ft) save money, began extensive cultivation 
of the poppy and the making of opium. 
Gradually the whole nation went opium-drunk 
and yielded to its seduction. 

Then came the awakening. In 1906 the 
Chinese began a campaign for the suppression 
of opium in their country. They destroyed 
the poppy on about two million acres of 
land, and closed up 500,000 opium dens. 
It was a period of great national house 
clean np. For a time China was opium-free. 


“The sam^. greed of the white man,” 
writes an American, “which in the beginning 
forced opium upon the Chinese, next forced 
upon them morphine and heroin, ten times 
worse than opium.” Under the disorganized 
condition provaifing in China since its 
Revolution (1911), the growing of the poppy 
has been renewed. The magnilicont fight of 
a few years ago has all but gone for nothing. 
The battle, it seems, has to be fought all 
over again. , 

India and China are today the principal 
poppy growers of the world, I'he poppy 
must go. Opium is an international menace. 
No nation— so Americans argue — is safe as 
long as there is the backwash of Indian and 
Cliinese narcotics to flood the world. 

During the late European "War, India, it was 
said, helped to put down the “Hon” and save 
civilization. ■W’’hy aren’t the Indian people now 
permitted to save their country and the 
world from the dimon poppy, an enemy 
hundred times more insidious than the 
Ilunnish Hun ? 


THE SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE UNION OF SOVIET REPUBLICS 

By an rNUIAN STUDENT 


A Professor of the Russian University spoke 
on the 7th of October, 1926, at the institution 
of the “Friends of the New Russia” in 
Berlin on the methods of educational science 
of Soviet Russia. Several representatives of 
the German Government, as well as a large 
number of people interested in pedagogis. were 
present. The chief characteristic of the 
meeting was that the importance of Russo- 
German Co-operation in the caltural sphere 
seemed to be gradually realised alsp in such 
circles. Albert Petrovitch Pinkewitsch, the 
Rector of the Second University of Moscow, 
spoke calmly and definitely. He put forward 
his principal arguments. But tlie store of 
his vast knowledge was indeed disclosed 
when questions, put to him during the dis- 
cussion, were rightly answered. He gave no 
rosy interpretation of the situation of his 
country, but dwelt in an informing manner 
on its poverty, which still prevented them 
from paying teachers as much as one could 
wish, from building-up as many schools as 
one might* heartily desire and from opening 
up to an ever-increasing number of children 


as well as adults the cultural achievements 
of the pedagogic methods of the Soviet 
Union. 

Albert Pinkewitsch is staying at present 
in Germany and wants to make ^ an educa- 
tional tour throughout the country, lie had 
already been in Vienna, where as a member of 
the Russian delegation of teachers, he took 
part in the session of the Teachers’ Interna- 
tional of Paris. He will go also to Weimar, 
in order to take part in the Pedagogic Con- 
gress, which will 'meet there soon. At 
present he is working in the University of 
Beilin. So it is also possible for him now 
to acquaint himself with all the pedagogic 
institutions and the new pedagogic literature 
of Western Europe, with which he wishes to 
deal in a book he intends publishing shortly. 
“A History of Pedagogics” in the light of 
the Marxian visualisation of society is the 
work on which he is working now. Prof. 
Pinkewitsch spoke as follows : — 

To thoroughly initiated scienl|fic circles it 
is now quite clear, that scientific life in 
Russia, far from showing an^ sign of deca- 
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dence, gives evidence on the other hand of 
an all-rotind revival The Soviet Government, 
as it is recently announced, has sent a 
hundred young students with a scholarship 
of a thousand Roubles each per year to 
make an educational tour in foreign countries. 

In the cscAipaign of lies in the bourgeoisie 
press the charge is unceasingly made that 
the Soviet State behaves as an enemy of 
^science. I have been asked by educated 
people, why we murder and tyrannise over 
the Professors in our country. One can 
only laugh at such remarks. I shall perhaps 
surprise you all if I now assert, that 99 p. c. 
of the Professors who were employed before 
the war, still keep their posts today, teach 
unhampered and are fully satisfied with 
their present conditions. 

There are altogether 71 Universities, be- 
sides which there are special scliools, the 
so-called “technica’\ which number 524. 
These schools are of a Russian type, which 
stand between the high and the middle 
school. The above 71 institutions for higher 
education are divided as follows: 

14 Universities (of which 7 are new), 17 
technical high schools, (five are new), 5 
medical colleges (2 are new), 19 agricultural 
high schools, (lo new), 10 pedagogical insti- 
tions (during the Tsarist regime there was 
only one). Two special schools of economics 
(one new) and 4 academies, which may bo 
classified as follows : 

Industrial and technical faculties 21, 
agricultural 25, medical 17, social economics 
14, pedagol:ical 18, artistic 4. In these 71 
institutions there are in all 110,414 students. 
The percentage of students as drawn from 
the different social strata, is as follows : 

24.6 p. c. workers and children of workers. 

26.2 p. c. peasants and children of peasants. 

36.0 p. c. employees and children of 

employees. 

10.7 p. c. intellectuals and children of 

intellectuals. 

2 5 p. c. others. 

Among the scientific research workers, 
there are 2646 professors, 5.8 p. c. of whom 
are communists. 

As regard sex, 66,8 p. c. are men students, 
and 33.2 p. c. women students. Of the 
teaching staff 84 G p. c. are men and 15.4 
p. c. women teachers. 


The method of teaching is such that the 
students themselves work out the material 
wliich is to bo taught., through their own 
activities, and are never occupied with 
thoughts (jiiite foreign to their minds. 

In the vaiious administrative and advisory 
committees of these institutions, the students 
are represented on an equal footing with the 
professors. The students who come from the 
factories, after Iiaving terminated their period 
of apprenticeship there, in order to seek admi- 
ssion into the above-mentioned institution, make 
progress with more difficulty in abstract 
sciences, but produce much more than their 
colleagues in natural and social sciences. If 
their general knowledge is found to be in- 
sufficient, then their duration of work in the 
factories is prolonged. Since 1926 on, one is 
admitted without previous examination. 

There are two typos of research institutes, 
those that are connected with the University 
and the independant ones. 

To the Union of Research Institutes for 
the Social Sciences belong 10 institutions 
(for history, philosophy, literature, psychology, 
soviet laws, economics, etc.). To the Union 
of the Research-Tnistitntes for the Natural 
Sciences belong 12 Institutes (botany, zoology, 
geography, mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, elc.). 

The most distinguished and the best 
organised scientific institution is the Academy 
of Sciences, which incorporates 30 Research 
Institutes. The Academy organises all 
scientific expeditions, and investigates all 
special problems. 

Regarding the material condition of the 
professors, false information has been spread. 
The average salary amounts, indeed only to 200 
Roubles per month, but in reality they earn 
much more, from the various Commissions to 
which they belung and receive payments 
also from ‘the publishers and scientific journals, 
amounting sometimes to as much as 1000 
Roubles per month. 

If one bears in mind, moreover, that the 
State is always building up the program of 
furthering the cause of science, and considers 
the present condition as only a transition 
period, one gets a view of the development 
which is taking place and which the “Educated 
West” cannot even dream of, 

BeiuJxV, Oct. 28, 1926. 



CEYLON’S POLITICAL EMANCIPATION 

Bv St. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

I NDIA is unhappy at the callous mannc in 
which the men at Britain’s holm tura a 
, deaf oar to her clamour for the appoint- 
nwnt of a Royal Commission to en(iuiro into 
constitutional reforms. Coylou, on the other 
hand, has just been promised such an in- 
vestigation ; but refuses to go wild with 
enthusiasm over that announcement. 

Happiness, apparently, is not meant to bo 
the portion of tho serai-free, even if India 
and Ceylon may be considered to have 
attained to that rank ! 

Unquestionably there is a strong and al- 
most univer.sal disposition among tho 
Ceylonese publicists to view the constitution.al 
enquiry announced by His E.vcelloncy Sir 
Ifngli ' ClifTord, G. C. M. G., G. B. E'., tho 
Covoruor and Commander -in-Chiof of the 
Colony, witli undisguised suspicion and even 
alarm. The fear is entertained that tho 
inquiry, instead of ensuring the “next step 
in the direction of political emancipation 
and advancement,” as he put it, it might 
bring about curtailment of such powers as 
the people, through their representatives in 
tlie Legislative Council, already possess and 
e.xercise. 

As matters now stand, the ‘‘unofficial 
members” have, in a sense to be explained 
later, “power of the purse,” and even the 
Governor cannot over-ride their will without 
employing procedure that would render him 
unpopular and expose him to the charge of 
ruling the Island without the consent of tlie 
“permanent population,” as the phrase goes 
in Ceylon. The officials, not excluding His 
Excellency the Governor himself, have 
referred to that particular provision of the 
Constitution in a manner that has made 
people talk. The alaority with which the 
Colonial Office, at Sir Hugh Clifford’s 
suggestion, has announced its intention of 
taking early steps to set up the constitutional 
onquiry, which was duo in 1929, has, in 
consequence' roused misgivings. 

3 


II 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Edward W. Perera,' 
President of the Ceylon National Congress 
and one of tho most active and spirited 
members of the Ceylon Legislative Council, 
lost no lime in warning his people, to bo on 
their pard. Ho told a press reporter that 
lie viewed the appointment of a Special 
Constitutional Commission “with a certain 
degree of suspicion” . because “Special 
Commissions tend to register certain pre- 
conceived Ooveruraont opinions.” Evidently 
he does not believe that the British officials 
in the Island are tired of exercising their 
monopoly of power over the Administration, 
and are anxious to relievo themselves of the 
burden by transferring it to the sons of the 
soil. 

Even so conservative a leader as the 
Ilon’ble Sir James Peiris, who, as Vice- 
President of the Legislative Council, presides 
over its deliberations, from which tho 
Governor— the ox-officio President— studiously- 
absents himself, deemed it necessary to 
(lualify his approval of the projected 
enquiry. ‘The proposal is a good one,” 
he declared to an interviewer* “if the 
Commission is properly constituted.” 

The organs of public opinion in Ceylon, 
with tho exception of the single newspaper 
under British control, arc no less suspicious. 
Tho Ceylon Daily News, conducted under 
the guidance of Mr. D. R. Wijewardeno, a 
wealthy Singhalese of proved ability and 
character who has already done much to 
quicken public life in the Island, for instance, 
refused to “grow altogether enthusiastic over 
the Governor’s announcement” for reasons 
similar to those stated by the President of 
tho Ceylon National Congress. 

Mr. Francis de Zoysa, President of the 
Congress during last year, publicly admitted 
that he shared “in a certain measure the 
misgivings” to which that newspaper had 
given expression. His admission is -of 
peculiar impdlrtance since it w^s in tho 
nature of a revised opinion. Speaking a day 
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earlier, following the reception of the news, 
he had uCt only pronounced himself as 
being “certainly in favour of the proposal,” 
but had gone to the length of deploring the 
fact that the impending departure of Sir 
Hugh Clifford from Ceylon to assume the 
(fovernorshi^ of Malaya would make it 
impossible for him “to assist the Commission 
in its enquiries on the lines His Excellency 
apparently had in his mind.” It is to be 
"presumed that the “lines” along which Sir 
Hugh may wish to see the constitution 
amended may not, after all, suit the ex- 
President of the Ceylon National Congress. 

Ill 

If the Ooveruor of Ceylon expected that 
his announcement of an enquiry which was 
to pave the way for “the next step in the 
direction of political emancipation and 
advancement” of Ceylon would rouse 
enthusiasm in the Ceylonese breast and bring 
him gratitude, he must, indeed, be disappointed 
by the manifestation of “misgiving” and 
“suspicion” from the leaders of tiie community. 
Having spent in the Orient all but twenty-live 
of his sixty-one years, “in the study of 
the people domiciled (born ?) in the tropics” 
and probably feeling that lie knows them 
even better than they know themselves, it 
is to be doubted that I/o anticipated any 
reception other than the one liis announce- 
ment evoked. 

The Ceylonese publicists are by no means 
perverse «.by naHire. Their refusal to take 
Sir Hugh Clifford’s proposal at Sir High’s 
own valuation, that is to say, as a step in 
the direction of Ccvlon’s political “emanci- 
pation”, cannot, therefore, be explained away 
on any such basis. 

IV 

The announcement, to begin with, was 
made in an atmosphere which, through no 
one’s designing, took away from it something 
of its gravity. Members of the Legislative 
Couneil had met, on the evening of Saturday 
April 9th, in a private dining room of the 
Grand Oriental Hotel in Colombo — at which 
I am at present staying — to give a farewell 
dinner to a Ceylon Civil Servant who after 
.many yearsl exile in the Islan^ where there 
is No Inconae-tax was returning to Britain — 
His Homeland where the Government insists 


upon taking away nearly one- quarter of a 
citizen’s income from whatever source. Sir 
Hugh Clifford came to the function with a 
statement that might conceivably alter the 
direction of Ceylon’s ^ogress. To his dismay 
he found that not a single member of my 
craft, generally maligned but welcome^ when 
the mighty desire the momentous words 
that fall from their lips to bo broadcasted to 
the masses, was present. 

The reporters being indispensable to His 
Excellency on this occjision, a mad hunt for 
them began. It being Saturday night, news- 
paper offices were empty or nearly empfy. 
The men who serve as care-takers of some 
of the buildings in whicli Colombo papers 
arc edited were in solo possession at the 
time and had taken the telephone receivers 
from tlio hooks so as to save themselves the 
trouble of answering calls. So getting hold 
of press-men was by no means the simple 
proposition it generally is. 

While the mad hunt for at least one 
reporter thus went on, tlie Governor and 
other slightly loss distinguished personages 
in that private dining room of the Grand 
Oriental Hotel in Colombo tried to kill time 
by every imaginable devise. The formality of 
dining was protracted as long as it could 
bo. Then some one with a talent for elocution 
—-or perhaps only tho nerve to attempt it — got 
up and amused the company by speaking a 
“piece.” Others followed with recitations 
and songs. Not a single icporter having 
turned up even tlien, charades or impromptu 
impersonation of fantastic characters were 
started. As one of the local new'spapers 
gravely put it, even Ilis Excclloncv the 
Governor and Coraraander-in-Chief of the 
Colony unbent to the point of reciting Rud- 
yard Kipling’s “Vineyard”. 

With all that time killing, the assembly 
still being without a journalist of any sort or 
condition, tho speeches began. An llon’ble 
legislator who, I believe, was largely respon.siblo 
for getting up tho function, undertook to do 
tho best ho could with his shorthand. 

Finally, however, the Fates smiled. A 
member of the reporting staff of the Ceylon 
Daily News, routed out of his happy homo 
and well-earned week-end rest, appeared on 
on the scene, and took down His Excellency’s 
speech. I doubt if any other member of his 
craft was ever made more welcome in or 
perhaps even out of tho Island. An attempt 
was made to persuade him to share the friuts 
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of his toil with the absentee Newspaper-men 
but ho refused to give up his “scoop”. 

^ And the other papers had to “lift” the 
speech from the Daily News and make 
clumsy efforts to hide that fact. 

I reproduce Ilis Excellency’s announce- 
ment, view of its importance : 

“I am authorised by TIis Majesty’s Prindnal 
Secretary of State to announce tliat lie has under 
(ionsideration certain reprcsonhitions made to him 
by me relative to the revision of the Constit tion. 
Mr. Secretary Amery desires me 1o say th.\t he 
is fully aware of the assiduity, devotion to duty 
and public spirit uianifostecl by the Unofficial 
]\Iprubers of the Lcfrislalivo Council in the conduct 
of public alTairs. Ife points out, liowover, that 
proposals for revising? tlio Constitution will rc(|uire 
caret III examination and (‘onsideration, in tho 
(jourse of wlii(*h opportunity sliould bo afforded 
to all shades of opinion to receive a full and im- 
partial hearing. He accordingly proposes to advise 
His Majesty to appoint a small Sjiecial Commission 
cqmjiosed of four members, at least two of whom 
will be personvS of Parliamentary experience in 
Great BriUiiii to come out to Ceylon, toward tho 
eiuqof the current year, to enuiiijo into and to 
advise ujion the matter in detail.” 

iSome two months before Sir Hugh Clifford 
rose at that dinner to make his announce- 
ment, “Wayfarer” stated in tho Ceylon Daily 
Nnrs : 

“It is very much on tho cards that tlie Secretary 
of Stale will bo invited to appoint a Commission 
from England for examining tho various (luestions 
connected with this reform. Wc know wliat these 
dummy Commissions are. They c^au always be 
depended upon to go beyond their terras of 
roforence and make rec*ommendations bavSed on 
ex-parto statements. WTiat could be more easy 
for su('h a Commission than to report that the 
responsibilities and privileges of the Executive 
Council cannot be incu’eased without a corrosiiond- 
ing curtailment of the powers of the Ijcgislative 
Council V” 

A few days later the Hou’blo Mr. E.W. 
Perera asked Sir Hugh’s Government if tho 
Government had “in contemplation a scheme of 
Reform of the Constitution curtailing, mbdifying, 
or altering the ])Ower of financial control 
possessed by tho Unofficial Members of the 
Legislative Council.” 

The representative of that Government in 
the Legislative Council stated in reply : “The 
answer is in tho negative. The Government 
has at present no scheme of Reform under 
its consideration.” 

Tho speech that Sir Hugh Clifford made at 
the dinner did not quite square with that 
answer. The announcement that the Secretary 
of State foi; the Colonies had authorised him 
to make did .not owe its initiative to Down- 


ing Street. It ^came, it is admitted, as the 
result of a despatch which Sir Hugh’s 
Government had sent up to London on 
November 30th, 1926. To say, some two months 
later, that the Government had “no scheme 
of reform under its consideration,” was 
little short of equivocation. Knowing something 
about nowspaper-making, as I I have 
little doubt that the “AYayfarer” had managed 
somehow to learn that that despatch had 
been sent. What if the rest of his surmise 
was correct and the projected enquiry has for 
its motive the abridgement of the legislature’s 
existing powers. That is the fear that 
patriotic Ceylonese entertain, 

Y1 

If the maker of that announcement had 
been known to be an apostle of Government of 
the people, by the people, and for tho people and 
tho sworn enemy of administration by high 
officials preponderatingly alien in blood and 
culture and owing not tho least responsibility 
to my indigenous individual or authority, his 
eagerness might well havf brought him the 
gratitude of the Ceylonese. He, on the contrary, 
kmcw little at first-hand ol parliamentary 
institutions, his life having been cast in the 
mould of personal, or, at any rate, bureaucratic 
rule. As he told the Members of the Ceylon 
Legislature assembled at that fateful gathering, 
he had left his own country at tho age of 
seventeen, and since then had spent “an 
aggregate of ninety months in England.” 
(Did he mean Britain or even Earopo—or 
only England 1 ) He had “been in the House 
of Commons more than a dozen times in 
the last forty years.” His whole life “frorh 
the age of seventeen to the age of sixty-one” 
with the aforementioned ninety months in 
England (?) excepted, had, in fact, been 
spent in the tropicS“~either in the Asiatic or 
the African Colonies, Dependencies, and 
possessions of Britain. 

Some twenty years ago he, as plain 
Mr. Clifford, served for a time as the 
Colonial Secretary in Ceylon. The “Un- 
official Members” were not then in the 
majority in the Legislative Council, nor did 
they have “power of the purse.” He spoke 
in the Legislative Council, as then consti- 
tuted, and acted in a manner that rousq)f 
much antagonism in the Island. he* 

About three years ago, when the CoIqucU 
Office then presided over by ,Mr. J 
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Thomas, probably the moiit conservative 
among British Labour leaders, announced 
Sir Hugh’s appointment as Governor of the 
Colony, there was, therefore, consternation 
among the politically- conscious Ceylonese. 
Fearing ihat ho may attempt to scuttle the 
^Coustitution introduced during his absence, 
they opehiy talked of moving His Majesty’s 
Government to cancel that appointment. 

Advancing years had, liuAvever, changed 
the IVo-Consul’s methods, if not his mentality. 
After coming to Ceylon on November 30, 
1925, he refrained from taking any overt 
action that might give umbrage to the people 
and confirm them in their suspicions. He 
even went about talking in a good-humour< d 
way to tlio effect that he was no more than 
a “cipher" in the Govcrnnicnt of till Island 
and a])parently he was quite contented to bo 
one. He even wont to the length (»f chiding 
the uew’spaper Avriters Avho refused to take 
his banter seriously. 

At this very dinner Sir Hugh told the 
Members of the Legislative Council tliat the 
people in the Island, “folloAving the traditions 
of a hundred years,’' came to liim and asked 
him for ‘‘this, that and th other,” and he 
invaiiably liad to tell them that it was “not 
possible for” him “to give them any promise, 
because the poAvei to implement such promises 
had now been taken away from ‘him’ and 
transferred to the Unofficial Members of the 
Legislative Council.” 

So often has Ilis Excellency alluded to 
tliat fact that there are Ceylonese who 
genuinel}" feel that he is going away from 
Britain’s “premier Colony” with liis term 
of office only lialf completed, to Malaya, 
•where he Avill receive no greater salary, and 
which is regarded as inferior in status, only 
because in Malaya he AAill have no Legislative 
Council with an unofficial majority to fetter 
his initiative, highly developed, as it is, 
through long exercise of personal rule in 
the tropics. The cdito)ial writer of the 
DaiJij News returns liis joke Avith the quip 
that “the representative of the King (in 
Ceylon) Avho can do no wrong, cannot now^ 
according to the Governor, even do right.” 

^ Personally I do not believe in this 
“cipher'’ business. To my mind there are 
, reasons other than the (lovernor’s inability 
ato do anything in Ceylon under the present 
mtonstitution of Sir Hugh Clifford’s love for 
is idaya, wlAch have led to his* transfer from 
His ambo to Singapore. These matters, how- 


ever, fall outside the scope of this article, 
and may one day be separately discussed. 

VII 

Even if the retiring Governor of Ceylon 
were a parliamentarian by temperan\e^^l^ 
training, and if his talk about being the 
shadow of the legislature did not sound as 
if ho were hankering for the return of the 
good old days when even a senior British 
administrator in the Island Avas the master 
of all he surveyed, the very subject matter 
of the speech in which he sandwiched the 
announcement of the Constitutional Commis- 
sion Avns sufficient to rouse suspicion and 
misgiving in the politically-minded Ceylonese. 
The burden of his statement Avas that the 
Unofficial Members i)ossessed the “power of 
the purse” w’hile thry lacked the respon- 
sibility for exocutivo administration. 

“I do not think,” said Sir Hugh, 

That the present anvingeinont is a sound one. 
II places tlie power in the Jtauds of tlio Unofficial 
Members Avhile it places the duty of carrying 
on Hue administration of the Government on 
the slionldors ol the Excutive Government. It 
leaves the Unoffi ial aMcinbers at complete liberty 
to i)aralyso the Ji]xe(‘ntivo at any moment by decli- 
ning to vote snpj)ly. It leaves the Governor, who 
has not aticndocl any debate and has not, therefore, 
been in any close toiicli vriih the feelings of tlic 
House or through it with the feelings of tlio 
country, to declare that such and such a tiling is 
a matter of T>aramouiit importance’ and force it. 
through the Council in spite of the majority votes 
of the Unoffi cials.’^ 

The Governor then proceeded, in a 
bantering style, to sIioav how Sir James 
Peiris, the iGcc-Prcsident of the Council, 
liad ousted him, the President, out of the 
Chair. He declared, 

“I think 1 sliould be more than human, 
and I claim to be the most human of any 
liuman filing present in this room tonight—woro 
I not to feel a certain resentment against Sir James 
Peiris— and my sentiments resemble closely those 
of the young hedge sparrow when it regards the 
ro(^ontIy hatched out cuckoo which gradually 
leA^cds it over the edge of their common nest and 
takes sole possession of what after all, from the 
beginning of things, would seem to belong to the 
hedge sparrow.” 

He had no complaint to make against 
Sir James, he said. That gentleman had, 
on every occasion since his arrival in the 
island, treated him with “the utmost kindness 
and conclesoension.” He had never assumed 
the position of superiority which he naturally 
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held, and had no doubt behaved with the ut- 
most courtesy and paid the utmost deference 
to His Majesty’s representative in Ceylon 
But nevertheless,” said Sir Hugh : 

Ooveraor. to-day presides over the 
meetings of the fjegislative CounciJ, and if I liavo 

in some mcasnie as the 

lind therein very serious grounds for reproach.” 


Hugh tlicn, in the same jesting manner, 
addressed himself to his “rather s 'range 
tneiid,” Mr. E. W. I’erera, who, it seems, 
.lad some time earlier stated that the 
.hospitality dispensed at “(Jiieen’s Ilouso” — 
Oovornment House in Colombo is 
called- -was playing the mischief with” the 
political principles” of the “representatives 
or the people.” The “poisonous meals given 
at that place, he had declared, according 
j? Governor, were “steadily undermining” 
thoir loyalty ’ to “their constituents.” Sir 
Hugh declared that personally ho did not 
helieve that Mr. Perera or anybody else in 
tlio Island entertained “any sort of belief in 
statements of that description, and for the 
convenience of’ his “successor” he suggested 
that it would bo advisable to drop tho 
repetition of phrases of that sort ^\'hich 
jealiy mean nothing and only di.slionour 
those who give them currency/’ 

Strong words thesoj even though said in 
fun ! 

other passages that could be 
culled Ironi tho version of the speech, 
revised and approved by the Governor 
himself, do not inspire the belief that he is 
anxious to see the people’s representatives 
not only confirmed in their power of the 
purse, but also being given the responsibility 
for executive administration. If that bo his 
yish, he certainly has never said a word 
in favour of it, eifher while in tho Island 
or before coming to it. In the absence of 
any such expression, his plaints about being 
powerless, even thougli uttered in a semi- 
jocose stylo, put in juxtaposition with his 
life-experience, could not but rouse the 
suspicion that the steps w^hich he lias re- 
commended for the ‘political emancipation” 
of Ceylon might actually lead to the abridge- 
nient of some of the powers that the people 
now enjoy. 

VIII 

Whatever be Sir Hugh’s own predelictions 
and preconceptions, the coterie of high 
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officials, oxclui^vely British ' in blood, which 
monopolizes executive power in the Island 
is not credited by the popular leaders with 
the intention to let that power pass out of 
their hands. Mr. Francis de Zoysa, ox- 
President of the Ceylon National Congress, 
for one. has no illusions on that subject. 
Ihe people could not “forget 'the existence 
amongst” them “of powerful reactionary forces,” 
he declared in an interview. 

Those whose vested interests and privilegec? 

threatened by the advancie of demo- 
cracy will make strenuous olTorts to get back to 
the glorious past \ Officialdom, seeing its power 
and prestige \yaTiing, will iiglit every inch of 
ground to regain them or at least to retain as 
much of them as is now left, and selfish pseudo- 
patriots may he found willing to sell the country 
lor some slight personal or family gain or glory.” 

fhe fear that the patriotic Ceylonese 
entertain is that tlie selfish element in the 
permanent population” may make common 
cause with the reactionaries among the 
officials and thereby bring about retrogres- 
wrioii. As tho editorial writer of the Ceylon 
Daily Neips puts it : 

‘There is some reason for apprehension. To 
one of Sir Ifiigh Clilford’s experience it will be 
V® every cliange in the Con- 

stitution is the long-looked for opportunity of the 
disgruntled patriot. Evvuy variety of these buckle 
on their armour and emeige from the backwoods 
to strike a blow for self and their self-centred 
prejudices. Performances of thivS kind have been 
enacted in the past and there w'oiild be no reason, 
to suppose that they would be any more successful 
m the future but lor one new circumstance, to* 
which a good deal of importance has been given 
by no less an authority than Sir Hugh Clifford 

himself. His Excellently is never tired of affirming 
that under the present Constitution tho Governor 
IS a cipher. Those who cannot contain their 
jealousy at tJie thought that the Council now enjAys 
the powers winch individual Civil Servants once 
wielded have tried to make capital of the Governor’s 
confesvSion of impotence. Among a certain class 
ot Oivil Servants and a certain class of politicians 
there is a toriaency to make common cause. These 

j- ^^p.wo^^btedly try to employ the Commission 
to further their aims. They may endeavour to 
convince the Commission that although Mr. Amery 
IS aware of tlio assiduity, devotion to duty and 
public spirit of the Legislative Council,’ .yet in the 
interests of good Government the powers of the 
(.'Ounci] ouglit to be curtailed and tho constitution, 
of the Council ought to be modified. If the Royal 
Commission attempts to do anything of the kind 
it will commit the most collossal blunder.” 


IX of 

I have watched the working’ of thOnJh 
stitution in Ceylon far too long ,to be 
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by the minatory talk of the ofl^cials that they 
have no powor—that the real power rests 
with tho Unofficial Members of the Lcj*:isla- 
tive CounciJ. True, the officials, even when 
re-inforced by the “unofficial” British planters 
and merchants and the Burghers (Ceylonese 
of, Dutch descent), aro in a permanent 
minority. True, also, numerically the officials 
are still worse off in the Finance Committee 
in which financial power is supposed to 
,reside. Do these provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, however, make the ‘unofficials” all- 
powerful and reduce tho officials to mere 
automata ? No one who knows tlie situatiou 
can answer that <{ucstion in tho affirmative. 

The unofficial imunbors, in the lirst place, 
are riven by differences of race, religion and 
interest, and, therefore, it is difficult for them 
to make common cause witli one another in 
matters of public policy. Some of them, at 
least, are unable to resist tho temptations of 
one sort or another that the officials can 
throw in their woiy. 

Tlioro was only lately an incident which 
showed tiiat a single official was able to twist 
the entire Legislative Council around his 
little finger and get it to rescind a decision 
on an important matter involving consider- 
able expenditure out of public funds. Rir 
Hugh Clifford, indeed, patted the “nnoffieials” 
on the back for behaving like “good boys” 
on that occasion, 

Jt must, moreover, ho remembered that 
,not only does the Governor possess jmwer to 
over-ride (he wishes of the Ijcgislative 
Council, b?jt the power of initiatjjig money- 
bills also lies entirely and exclusively with 
his Government. Ifio “ITnofficials” may 
modify tho executive application for funds — 
may even reject it : but they cannot, of 
their owu motion, initiate any money bill. 

Two results inevitably follow from this 
system : 

First, not only docs the peoplc\ sense 
of initiative remain undeveloped, but taxation 
follows queer— and unjust — lines. Income 

Tax— the incidence of which would fall 
upon officials enjoying high salaries and 
merchants engaged in import and export 
trade (many of them British by blood and 
'irtb) '"is not levied, while customs dutie-s 
hicli notoriusly press hard upon tho poor, 
a^s^titute a principal source of revenue. 
mSecond, so frightened are the “Unofficials” 
is *i-he Govirnor may use his^ over-riding 
His that they order their legislative life 


on the maxim that “discretion is the bettor 
part of valour.” 

Not a single official occupying any koy^* 
position in the executive administration being 
a son of the soil, tho translation of policies 
approved by the legislature lies exclusively 
in uon-CeyloDoso hands. Even the Cevloneso 
who are members of the Executive Council 
are in it without being of it, they not hold- 
ing any portfolio. 

Whiio the contention that tho officials aro 
powerless is far from tenable, nevortliless 
the Legislative Council, if it happens to bo 
composed of earnest-minded men doteTinincfcJ 
to serve tho public cause come what may, 
despite all temptations from within and 
from without, can, under even the existing 
Constitution, bo a power in the land. If the 
present system of election on a territorial basis is 
kept intact, and the representative character 
of tho council is improved by tho widening 
of the franchise and the removal of certain 
restrictions as to the qualification of candi- 
dates; if tho financial powers of the Council 
aro confirmed and tho power of initiating 
money bills given to it by making the officials 
an integral part of tho Councils and respon- 
sible to it in name as also in fact ; there is 
no doubt tliat the “political emancipation” 
of Ceylon that Sir Hugh Cliilbrd professes 
to ha’, e at licart can easily be brought 
abiiut. 

X 

Tho Ceylonese publicists suspect, however, 
that that objective is not the one which 
the officials in Ceylon aro striving to attain. 
They are sure that tho officials have ulterior 
motives, thougli they aro not quite certain as 
to what method or methods the bureaucracy 
will employ to “register” its “preconceived.... 
opinions.” 

The newspapers owned and edited by tho 
Singhalese interpreted the Governor’s an- 
nouncement to mean that a Royal Commis- 
sion would be set up to carryout the enquiry. 
The Times of Ceylon — the only daily paper 
under British management, however, takes 
a different view. “Tho fact that His Majesty 
will appoint a Comraision,” it says, “has led 
the whole of the Ceylon Press, with the 
exception of ourselves, and most of the 
Ceylonese political leaders, to a belief that 
a Royal Commission is to be appointed. It 
had been careful “to state that it is^ a Special 
Commission which will inquire into 
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the Ceylon Constitution — and this as a 
very different thing to a Royal Commission,” 
%Vn enquiry at Queen’s (Crovernment) House 
confirmed the opinion “that it is not a Royal 
Commission which is being appointed, but a 
Special Commission. ‘Tt was further pointed 
out to the Times, presumably at Queen’s 
IIouse/*that the proceedings of a Royal Com- 
mission are open to the public, that is, to 
the press, while a Special Commission may 
liold their sittings in which is an 

important distinction.” 

A Special Commission will, therefore, in 
tltb opinion of this leader-writer, bo more 
suitable than a Royal Commission. lie believes 
tl-at the temptation to make impassioned 
speeches, were the sittings to be public, would 
“he too much for the Ceylon political leaders.” 
If, however, proceedings were to be held 
in mincra ‘‘th« evidence is likely to be of a 
much more valuable type, embodying the 
real views of the witnesses, wlio will not 
bo deterred from giving candid expression 
to their views by the fact that publication 
in the Ih’oss will load to recriminations and 
ill-feeling.” 

XI 

The leader-writer of Ceylon Daily Nens 
spiritedly assails this position, Ifo pro- 
duces an extract from “Tlio Working Cons- 
titution of the United Kingdom” by Lord 
Courtney of lYmwitli to sui)poit tlio view 
that a “Special Commission” can only be a 
Royal Commission. He vents his rage 
especially against tlio suggestion made for an 
enciuiry in lamem, “To squirt i)oison gas 


from the safe /seclusion of- a secret session 
may appeal to intriguers and wire-pullers,” 
he says, “but to no man of honesty and 
decency.” He warns the Government “that 
the surest way of rousing ill-feelings is by 
encouraging the hush (hush) policy of hy- 
pocrites and humbugs.” 

This coutroversy shows that there are 
among the educated Ceylonese some indivi- 
duals who pin their faith to a Royal Commis- 
sion. Mr. H.A.P. Sandrasagara, K. Q., indeed^ 
publicly stated a few days ago that he^ 
desired a Royal Commission because it would 
help “us to see ourselves in the proper light 
in relation to the next extension of reforms 
whieh we may bo disposed to claim.” In his 
view a local commission was likely to suffer 
from “grave disadvantages and people expres- 
sing their views may be disposed to tempo- 
rize and modify such views, out of false 
deference to the views ostensibly held by 
members of the local Commission.” A Royal 
(^mmission, on the other hand, “may bo 
trusted to judge correctly and arrive at 
correct conclusions.” 

The truth is that the eyes of the majority 
of the Ceylonese publicists are turned to- 
wards Britain — not towards themselves — that 
as yet the dawn of nationalism lias barely 
touched tlic horizon of Ceylon’s political 
lirraament. There is, at any rate, no sign of 
a spirit of give-and-take or of sacrificing 
personal or sectional advantages for the sake 
of the nation. In this event, if the Icgisla-' 
ture comes out of the projected enquiry with • 
its powers not only undamaged but oven 
materially enhanced, tliore should* indeed bo 
cause for universal rejoicing in the Island. 


A. i, rOET AND SEEU 

liv I!. ISAMAOIIANDRAN 

Sanfinikeian 


“A. E. is Ihe T>en name, or raihor the o(‘oult 
symbol, indicating llic immortal spirit who in this 
life as George Russel, a native of an ill-favinireu 
manufacturing town in Ulster, edits the organ of 
agricultural co-operation in Ireland, paints pictures 
of the worlds, visible and invisible, and distils into 
mimortal lyiics the Wisdom and Beauty of tJio 
Infinite.” 


A. E. is essentially a lonely figure 
lonely alike in the poignant purity of .^'^ 
spiritual vision and in the exquis’ 
crystallised perfection of his verse. H 
spiritual deqith of his vision ij in p ® 
legacy of Celtic character. The j 
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race, which through centurios^ o'l sunshine 
and shower could renew itself over and over 
again cit the perennial fount of its own 
idealisin, tended often towards the ^ deeper 
and more vital values of life. This idealism 
is also perhaps the most fascinating element 
in the Celtic character. In the “Emerald 
Islh” this idealism became a thirst for 
poetic imagination and expression. 

An eminent Irish critic has written : 

^ “For many centuries . the ancient civilisation 
of Ireland was permeated with the spirit of poetry. 
Her IdngvS were crowned by poets. Her laws were 
made and recorded by poets. Her tribal and royal 
histories were recorded and celebrated by poets. 
One of the qualities for membership in the 
National Army a thousand years ap:o was a know- 
ledge of the ‘Twelve great books of poetry’. An 
elaborate system of apprenticeship was evolved and 
long before rhyme had found its place in European 
poetry, the Irish poets had worked out about two 
hundred verse forms, some of great complexity.” 

For the crytallised perfection of Ins verse 
w e turn to the personality of the poet him^ 
self, the light of which illumines all his 
poetry. And then we discover that more 
than any other poet, except perhaps Kabindra- 
nath, A. E. is a poet of SadUana, A poet 
too has his Sadhnna, his realisation. Only on 
the wings of Sadhaua can a poet soar into 
the higher realms of poesy where utterance 
becomes divine in its revelation of supreme 
beauty. This is why A. E. is a seer as well 
as a poet. But unlike in Rabindranatli, in 
whom the seer and the poet are in perfect 
harmony, in A. E. the voice of the seer 
•Tbecomes more insistent. Hence alone does 
A. B. lack “large and muscular qualities’". 
His poems Ihus become but definite expres- 
sions of liis spiritual moods. They resemble, 
as Jhe critic lias pointed out, the aphorisms 
of Patanjali. To quote the critic again : 

“His poetry stands like a small frosted white 
window of little panes like Japanese slioji through 
whicli the white light of the spirit percolates 
sweetly. The^ outer things of A. EM poetry are 
reduced to a minimum, but tlie reduction m expression 
has a complementary increase in sigoilicance.” 

Rabindranath’s poetry possesses all the 
wealth of colour, design and movement. IIo 
does not miss even the least in creation, 
while keeping his gaze on the summits. 

, bindranath’s poetry is like the vast 

"'rama of the sky itself. In it lights and 
ws play liide and seek ; streams of 
a rise and fade and we can listen to 
ider polling forth from tl»e piled-up 
" life, while not missing the tenderest 


and swjeetest notes that rise from the depths 
of pity, sympathy, reverence and love. It is 
a baffling variety,— a variety the like of 
which is in life alone. But the poetry of 
A. E. is different. It resembles the rays of 
a bright pure star at which we look with 
half-shut eyes. His poems are like the 
rays that shoot out of molten things. 

‘Tts edges foamed with amethyst and rose, 

"Withers once more the old bhie flower of day : 

Tliere where the other like a diamond glows 
Its petals fade away. 


A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air ; 

Sparkle tiu) delicate dews, the distant snows ; 
The great deep thrills, for through it everywhere 
The breath of Beauty blows. 


I saw how all tlie trembling ages past, ; 

Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 

Neaiod to the hour when Beauty f>reatlies 
her last. 

And knows herself in death.” 

The ‘Great Breath’ ho calls this poem. It 
is a typical poem where we see the poet and 
the seer mingling their touch of flame. It 
was sunset time. Day became a ‘blue flower’ 
whose petals were fading away in foams of 
amethyst and rose. The very conception of 
day as a ‘blue flower’ reveals an imagination 
which, wiiile it is essentially poetic, is on the 
borderland of spiritual symbolism. The 
quality of ciystalised perfection is present 
too. 

“Sparkled tlie delicate dow.s — the distant 
snows — the great deep liirills — Almost 
every line here is like a star ray. There is 
as exquisite disregard of literary sequence, 
every word or line having tlie quality of a 
flash, but there is the subdued sequence 
of the spirit which links up in a unified 
prland all the bright ‘sparkles’. There is 
just a touah of colour hero and there, but 
not the least extravagance. The spirit is 
finding utterance, and utterance so pure, clear 
and direct that there i.s the fear of au 
unconscious indifference to the form, but the 
spirit is beautiful; it has been waked by the 
touch of the beauty of the ‘blue flower’ of 
day whose petals were fading away, in the 
enchanting riot of amethyst and rose. So 
naturally and inevitably the form is traced 
in flame and beauty. But the vision is so 
intense that sometimes there is the fear that 
A. E., might only see and not sing. We know 
that intense vision often finds expression in 
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utter silenfce. But A, E/s ecstatic emotional 
imagination, “drunk with a beauty our eyes 
could never see/’ alone saves him from being 
all seer and no poet. 

Of all English poets, A. E. is the least 
sensual. Whether it be in his communion 
with Nature or life, he swiftly passes beyond 
the phine of the senses and eagerly loses 
himself in the depths ofi)ure spiritual beauty. 
Thus ho brings up only the gems of his own 
precious experience, of his Sadlmna. Even to 
the beloved of his heart he sings : 

“[ did not droat/i it half so sweet 
To feel thy gentle hand, 

'As in a dream tliy soul to greet 

and 

“Let me know thy diviner oonnlerpart 

Before I kneel to thee. " 

“So in thy motions all expressed 
Thy angel 1 may view ; 

I shall noton thy heauty rest, 

But beauty’s self in you.” 

The spirit thus wings above the flesh and 
yet never ignores it or despises it. Tn the 
last lines the spiritual attitude reveals itself 
vividly. The beloved is thus precious, since 
she is a part of the Eternal Beauty and to 
A. E. ‘Beauty’ is the everlasting light that 
lures all life through the gates of birth and 
death and whose pathways throng ‘with suns 
and stars and myriad races’. Beauty thus 
becomes for A. E. the creative moving energy 
behind all life ; Beauty becomes enthroned 
in heaven. 

There is another poem which reveals 
vividly the spirit of the poet : 

1 needed love no words could say ; 

She drew me softly nigh liei cliair, 

Mv head upon her knees to lay, 

With cool hands that caressed my hair. 

She sat with hands as if to bless, 

And lookeU with gi’ave ethereal eyes ;* 

Ensouled by ancient (Quietness, 

A gentle priestess of the Wise. 

To A. E. the touch of love was ‘cooB, not 
warm or burning ; cool, because to him love 
is spiritual fulfilment, not sensual craving. 
“With liands as if to liless”, with “grave 
ethereal eyes” and “Ensouled by ancient 
fjuietness,” the beloved becomes “A gentle 
priestess of the wise ” 

The noblest of all A. E.’s poems is the 
one entitled "Love’. It reveals the poets 
direct attitude towards life. 


Ere I lose hiy.self in the vastness and drowse 
Myself Vith the peace. 

While 1 gaze on the light and the beauty 
Afar from the dim homes of men, 

May I still feel the heart-pang and pity, 

Jjove-tics that I would not release ; 

May the voices of sorrow appealing call me 
back to their succour again”. 

What a noble and sublime plea is this' ! 
The poet gazes in rapture at the face of 
Beauty. I*ut more insistent than the need 
to lose himself in the vastness and drowse 
himself with the peace is the yearning for* 
all the heart-pangs, love-ties and sorrows of 
life. 

‘‘i would go as the dove from the ark sent 
forth with wishes and imxyers 

To return with the T)aradise blossoms that 
bloom in the Ed<*n of light: 

When the deei) star-ciuint of tlic Seraphs I 
hear in the mystical airs, 

May 1 capture one tone of tJioir joy for the 
sad ones discrowned in the night.” 

He would go to the Eden of light where 
the ‘paradise blossoms’ are in bloom, only 
to gather them all in the lap of his passionate 
sympathy for the ‘sad ones discrowned in 
the —night’. He gazes at the stars and 
sees joy flowing from star to star and 
his soul bursts fortlj in the poignant cry 
“may I capture one lone of their joy for the 
sad ones disciowned in the night.” Nowhere 
perhaps in the whole range of English poetry 
could be found such exquisite intensity of 
noble feeling as in the last few lines of the 
poem : — 

“Not alone, not alone would 1 go to my rest 
in the heart of the love : 

Where T tranced in the innermost beJuty, the 
flame of its toriderest breath, 

1 would still li ar the cry of the fallen 

ro(‘alling me back from above, • 

To go down to the side of the people who 
weep in the shadow of death.” 


The burden of one of Rabindranath’s 
finest songs is “Give me the strength never 
to disown the poor.” The Mahabharata tells 
the story how Yudhishthira would not enter 
heaven unless the dog, his sole surviving 
companion, was allowed to go in with him. 
Salvation, whatever that might moan, has no 
value for A. E. the poet or Yudhishthira as 
long as the rest of mankind is in misery. 


A. E. has not written much. All his 
poems could be collected together in a little 
more than three hundred pages. But if 
quality is a test of greatness, irrespective of 
quantity, theti A. E.’s place it> among the* 
very greatest of poets. Seldom has such 
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purity of spiritual vision aif,d ^Jerfection of 
expression flowed so sweetly together as in 
the rich streams of his poetry. Most of his 
little poems are luminous with the touch of 
immortality. One of the finest of these is 
the ‘Refuge’. 

a timid fawn, went glimmering by, 
And night, tlie dark bine hunter, followed fast, 
Ceaseless pursuit and flight were in the sky, 
But the long chase liad ceased for us at last. 

We watched together while tlie driven fawn 
: Hid in the golden t licket of the day. 

We, from whose hearts pursuit and flight were 

gone. 

Knew on the hunter’s breast lier refuge lay.” 

In the years to come it is very probable 
that A. E. will find a more and more abiding 
place in the mind of India. There is in 
A. E.’s poetry some quality, some enchanting 
fragrance, which is akin to the spirit of 


India’s own striving. A. E. has kne wn some- 
thing of India too. He has poems for Sree 
Krishna and even on ‘OM’. In some respects 
A. E. stands nearer to Rabindranath than any 
other English poet. Both are great dreamers. 
One dreams of an India recognising its vital 
kinship with the larger life of humanity. The 
other sings; — 

“We are less cliildren of this clime 
Than of some nation yet unhorn 
Or empire in the womb of time- 
We hold the Ireland in the heart 
More than the land our eyes have seen, 

And love the goal for which we stait 
More than the tale of what lias been.” 

and 

“We would no Irish sign ellace, 

Bat yet our lips would gladlier hail 
The first-born of the Coming Race 
Than the last splendour of the Gael.” 


THE INNER LIFE OF SIR NARAYAN OHANDAVARKAR 

By D. 0. VAIUVA 


I F we were to ponder over the secret of 
the reverence that saints, sages, selMess 
patriots and noble-minded pliilanthropist.s 
inspire in our hearts, we should find it in the 
fact that they are ever wide-awake and are 
certainly lar more so than the ordinary run 
of human beings It is by introspection that 
man apiu’oaches perfection. On the other 

hand, if he harps constantly on the blemishes 
of other people he slides down to ruin and 
spiritual suicide. 

Tliat man is really great wlio by constant 
introspection discovers his drawbacks and 

makes an unremitting eflort to o.ercome 
them. One such noble brother was the late 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar who departed from 
this world on the 14th of May last four 

years ago and a few facts of whose inner life 
we would weave together in the lines that 
follow. 

The first point that struck any one who 
had the privilege of 8ir Narayan’s intimate 
acquaintance was that ho was not only 

thoughtful iu whatever he said upi wrote, but 
he was of^ a meditative turn of mind. A 
thoughtful man is not necessarily of a medi- 


tative turn of mind These two qualities do 
not always go together, nor are they found 
invariably in the same man. A bruoding, 
meditative and introsiioctive turn of mind is, 
indeed, a great asset of a character that 
w^ould perfect itself. A man tlu'nks while he 
writes. That is not to say that li(‘ will ponder 
over whatever he observes or learn a rich 
lesson or garner up wisdom and virtue from 
the varied experiences of life. What distin- 
guished Sir Narayan from many an educated 
man of hjs dav and class wms his gift of 
meditation. AVherever he was and whatever 
he saw or heard or read would always start 
and awaken that mood. His long and lonely 
walks were to him a constant inspiration and 
elevation. In them he often brooded over 
the experiences and happenings of the day, 
on what he had seen, and read and felt, on 
the conversation he had with other men, and 
on the lessons for his own guidance that 
these varied experiences suggested. Sir 
Narayan was not a man without any flaws. 
His own writings will discover many to 
those who are inclined to note them. What 
was remarkable about him was that he himself 
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was very keenly alive to tlicm and incessantly 
^.ndeavonred to rid himself of them. It is 
this trait of his nature that the writer would 
unfold in what follows. 

Theie are many men anion^ us who have 
inordinate fondness for books. Many know 
how to summarise what they read and to 
make long: excer[)ts in their note-books from 
what they have read for future reference 
and c^uidance. But it is given only to a few 
to brood over anything that is striking v 
new in the b(K)ks they read, much less .0 
w'^)rk out its application to their personal 
liv(‘S and needs. Of these rare few who knew 
how to use books Sir Narayan w’as one among 
the educated men of his times. Once while 
happening to read Shakespeare's Borneo and 
Juliet, the following sentence struck him as 
remarkable : 

“The moi'o 1 give, the more I have, 

it is infinite.'’ 

And he began thinking on it and exirressod 
himself in his journal as follows: — 

“Shakosrjoare has said this of love between 
liuman beings. Man\s love for a woman, and 
Avornan’s lovii for' a man sii^wsttHl this remark to 
liiiri. But if this love is to lx* called intinite, what 
(‘an vre say of God’s lovt^ for* man ? Is it not 
really even more so than that hotw'pen two human 
beings ? x\n(l if man w’ere to love Cod as he 
loves a human hoirur, infinitely, how miich will 
that love grow and what peace and jov and 
blessedness wnll it not bring to Iris heart V And 
does not hfe’s fulRlment consist in the possessiori 
of such love culminating iii stu'li blessedness V 
What else C'aii reconcile man to life V" 

Sir Narayan does not stop here in his 
meditation. His heart further swells into a 
prayer to God as follows : — 

“Oh God, oh my Father, teach me how to love 
Thee and to love thoso who are Thy children. May 
Thy love reveal to me the goodness in others and 
may it be given to me tlirongli that love to know 
Til mo w'orth. i^fay it ever keep me in the path 

of goodness. Bless Thou all, for Thy love is 

infinite.” * 

8ir Narayan did not stop here. The 
following day his meditative mood is further 
awakened by the following lines from 

Shakespeare that occur in the same drama. 

The lines are “They are beggars that count 
tlioir worth”, and Sir Narayan starts into the 
following meditation upon them : — 

“Rising from my bed tlie first wish for the 
day’s woik was to be good and to do good. JNo 
aspiration can be nobler, no wish higher, pd 
holier. ‘To be good.’ How can I be good unless 
1, know what goodness is V God is good—how 
silently and. steadily He woiks ; how kind and 
loving. (Oh my soul) Bring to your work the 
spirit of love--deal geneiously and charitably with 


your fellows. Be pure in thought and deed and 
let not the day pass without doing some act of 
kindness to some sutlbring soul. And whatever 
you do, do it in a spirit of humblo-rniiidedness. 
Bo not conceited. Remember you have faults. 
You are weak-” 

It is easy to give counsel to another. 
But wlint is written above is in a vein of self- 
exposliilation. And it was written not to bo 
seen by tlio world but only for his own eyes. 
And this self-expostulation concludes with a 
prayer thus : 

‘‘Gli God, teach me to be good and to do good. 
Jf 1 ever lliiiik of counting iry \vorth, 1 am a 
beggar unfit tor Tliy love. Oh Ijord, there is no 
wau'tli in me. Let me ever fully realise this. Oh 
Thou, teac'ii it to me. What woitli is there in 
me ^ Wliat of merit ? Good deeds done in 
perfect humilily—lhese alone constitute a man’s 
woi'th. Give it to me to know this.” 

This prayer shows the child-liko faith and 
humility and the spiritual awakening of the 
man whose loss we mourn. How few are 
there among us who carry 00 such self- 
examination from day to day in order that 
they may grow into the knowledge of spiritual 
truth and wisdom ? Are wo not rather 
pu’one to liide our faults even from our own 
selves V 

Sir Narayan was a man belonging to that 
rare class among the sons of India who 
believe fervently in the efficacy of prayer 
to give man strength and wisdom, to know 
his own defects and to cure them. Once 
while he was studying Shakespear’s Julius * 
Ciosar he came across the following words 
of Brutus wherein Brutus says : “Into what 
dangers would you lead me, Ctfssius, that 
you would have me seek into myself for 
that which is not in me ?’^ On this Sir 
Narayan wTites in his diary as under 

“Brutus was an honest man intent upon doing 
his own duty. Gassius was full of hatrccl, cunning 
and jealousy. Brutus sees thiough Cassius when 
the latter heaps reraises upon him and attributes 
to him (pialities that lie docs not possess. There 
is many a Cassius in the world, but many more 
in our own selves— in our own passions. AVo must 
guard against them. Man falls prey to the ex- 
ternal lUttery because lio is prepared for it by 
the flattery of his own passions. Lord, teach me 
to ho strong in my own self— a proof against all 
internal and external flattery.” 

Never did Sir Narayan let go a single 
occasion to speak to his own soul in the 
manner indicated above. Reading the follow* 
ing psalm in the Old Testament, viz., “Who 
can discovef his errors ? CleAnse thou me 
from secret faults he addresps himself 
thus : — * 
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“Tliis was tlio iirayer of Ihe psalmist ; how 
irmcli rnoro should it be of those who are apt to 
foreret (r^d and 1)0 eaiifrld by the snares of the 
world rather than led ))y the will of ///??« who 
made ns V Parameshwar, teach mo to disc^ern iny 
secret faults and correct them.*’ 

Sir Narayan was not one of those who 
use their knowledge only for display. He 
learnt from books the wisdom that helps in the 
conduct of life, a wisdom which, as has been 
so well put, books teach not themselves. 

It was not from books alone that ho 
garnered up the wisdom of life, the strength 
for righteous living. Conversation with 
friends, incidents in public and private life, 
experiences of every kind were utilised by 
him for this supreme end, rh., to purify and 
perfect himself. One incident of this kind is 
well worth mentioning here. 8ir Narayan 
was at Khandala nith a friend of his, Mr. 
Shivrarapant AVagle. As was usual with him, 
in one of his long walks with that friend he 
met a beggar whom lie wanted to give some- 
thing. He opened his purse to give him a 
two-anna piece, Rut the purse contained 
only a pice. While giving the pice to the 
beggar Sir Narayan said to him that be \vas 
so sorry that he had only that much to give 
him. To w’hich the beggar answered that be 
need not be sorry for it, as it was not in his 
luck to get more. The kind words, added 
the beggar, Avere more to him than the two- 
anna piece whicli he would have got. Refer- 
ring to this incident Sir Narayan significant- 
ly remarks. *‘That is a pure soul. A Irssof/ 
for jNcy It w^as not enough for him to listen 
to the Avords of the beggar. He drew from 
them a lesson for himself in contentment, 
purity of heart and meekness of sinrit, a 
lesson Avhieli he regarded as indeed a very 
precious return for the alms he liad intended 
to give. 

Sir Narayan Avas very ])arlicular about his 
health. Sometimes he carried his fastidious- 
ness too far. He Avas far from bei ?g a man 
of robust constitution. His Avas a delicate 
constitution Avithout any clironic ailment or 
disease. Rut the slightest cliange in it 
would upsed him. Sir Narayan knew tliis 
defect in liis temperament and always tried 
to control it. One morning lie woke up and 
found himself ill at ease. He became 
extremely neivous about his health, and to 
overcome bis nervousness lie prayed and 
wrote : “How shall I overcome this habit of 
mine ? Am- 1 not entirely in 0od’s hands ? 
Why need I fear then Heartened by this 
sclf-admoniticn he got up, had his bath and 


said his prayers. That restored him om 
pletely. Then he Avent out for a walk up 
the hill with his gardener’s son. The scenery 
of the place, the singing of birds, the beauty 
of the rising sun had their desired effect 
upon his mind. The gloom and despair Avere 
no more. And lie became full of joy and 
gladness. He describes the experience thus : 

Listened to the notes of a bird sinking from a 
tree on a raised ground. It brought calm to the 
mind. Tjife a song. The trees and plants A\^ere 
standing still — there Avas the chiriiing of birds all 
around. The sun trying to peer through the clouds. 
Wild ilowers here and there. Oh Nature ! Thy 
beauty is sootliing. Came home refreshed." 

It was a habit Avith him to recover the 
poise of the mind and the soul by such 
contact wdtli Nature. Ho sought such oppor- 
tunities A\dien he could be alone in the midst 
of the beauty of Nature and refresh his 
spirit. Of this quest he writes ; 

“Sought for the music of birds. Wliy is that 
music* less than it used to he fifteen years agm V 
They sav because birds are killed. What 
inhumanity I Hod’s singers, hoAS" Diey soften man’s 
heart by their sweet chants !*’ 

As was usual Avith him during the summer 
vacations, one year lie had gone to stay at 
Khandala and had invited a few friends to 
stay Avith him by turns. Mr. Shinde of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society Avas Avith 
him at that time. Once they Avent out 
together for an early morning Avalk. It 
was Sir Narayan’s habit during such walks 
to make his companions share with him 
the charm, beauty, delight and exhilaiation 
of the surrounding scone by drawing largely 
upon his well-stored mind, for apt quotations 
from his favouiite English ])oots who had 
described similar scenes. It did not matter 
to him at such a time whether his companion 
was an elderly person like Mr. fShiade or 
his little grandson IMadluikar ! The day on 
Avhich M‘r. Shinde went out for a morning 
stroll Avith Sir Narayan at Kliandala lias been 
remembered to this day by the former. The 
sky Avas overcast with clouds, the hills 
around were lit up AAith the beautiful rays 
of the morning sun. The breeze was blowing 
gently and sweet. The gras.sy ground over 
Avhich the two pedestrians Avore walking 
was covered with flowers here and there. 
On the whole the scene Avas full of poetic 
inspiration. Sir Narayan began to recite 
passages from his favourate poet Words- 
worth. He felt it too cruel for him to 
trample the grass with its tufts of ilowers 
^underneath his feet. They moved aside, 
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they dared not hurt these tender little beauti- 
^ful shoots and flowers. Mr. Shinde was 
struck with wonder and delight by the 
effect the scene had made upon Sir Narayan's 
mind and the outburst of song to which 
it led from Sir Narayan who poured out 
<luotation after quotation from his favourite 
poets that vividly brought out the charm and 
significance of the whole scene. But what 
was most remarkable about it was that it 
was not with him a mere sensuous experienc' — 
an appeal to tlie eye and the ear. It 
became with him, as ever, a landmark in 
spiritual perception, a vivid realization of 
the love and glory of Ood. 

Those who knew^ Sir Narayan only from 
the outside could not help being struck 
with liis greatness His eloquence, his 
command over the English language, his 
earnestness and enthusiasm, his large and 
liberal mode of thought at once attracted 
attention and captivated the heart But his 
character, his religious temperament, his 
unshaken faith in God, his tender heart and 
cheerful and loving disposition, his fire and 
genius became clearer only to those w ho 
had the privilege of his close and immediate 
acquaintance. It was then alone that the 
man stood completely revealed and one 
could know' fully the secret of his greatness. 
And that lav in his spirituality, in the 

growth of the spirit within which he w’as so 
assidu<)us to cultivate and to the unfoldment 
of w'hich he gave all his time, thought and 
attention. 

When one thinks of the care he bestow^ed 
on the cultivition of his heart and mind and 
on the elllorescnce of his soul, one cannot 
help regarding liim as a rare type among 
the educated men of India. Not a day 
passed in his life without prayer, medi- 
tation and devotion. He rose with the 

break uf dawn and began the day wdtli 
prayer and the reading of some scrip- 
ture. When one scans the list uf hooks 
that he had made out for careful reading 
and thought at different times one is 
filled with amazement at the order and 
metliod w hich governed his life’s w'ork from 
day to day and hour to liour. Everything 
with him was perfectly methodical and 
regular. Everything was Avell-idanned 

and the plan of work Avas carried out 
to the letter without haste and without 

w'aste. A poition of his busy day Avas 
regularly * spent in the company of children 
and he regarded the time thus spent 


as a great education for himself. But the 
method according to Avhich he worked from 
day to day was never allowed to degenerate 
into the lifeless mechanism of a clock-work. 
He pursued his work with delight and joy 
and with a thrill of emotion that made it 
really exhilarating. Of this he writes; 

“T am grateful to God for the mipube to Avork 
mothodK’ally and the resolve to Avork rather than 
wear.v mvself in indolence. I feel so peaceful, so 
happy when 1 have spent the dav in good hard. 
Avork.” 

It Avas not enough for him to have 
subjected himself to this self-imposed 
discipline, to have prayed while working and 
w^orked while praying. What he did further 
Avas to note from day to day whether this 
work and prayer marked a real growth in 
his life. Tims he ever asked himself, “Have 
I been industrious ? Have I been true, just 
and prudent His searchlight was always 
turned inwards. The (juestioning went on 
incessantly. Thus, “How have I employed 
my time “How far have I succeeded in 
my resolution to practise the virtue of 
patience V” '‘What good have I done ? What 
notable thing have I observed ?” — questions 
like these are a constant refrain in his 
private diary. And there are also answers 
to these questions. Thus he writes, “Went 
through my daily programme pretty well 
and faithfully. No time ill-spent.” 

It is our usual experience in the difficuU 
ties of life to grow despondent, gloomy and ’ 
uncharitable. Rich and poor, ignorant and *, 
educated — all are subject to sorrow, bereave- 
ment and suHering in this chequered world. 
Heath takes its toll from among those dearly 
loved by us. It is under trials and tribula- 
tions like tiiose that Ave arc really tested 
and our growth inspirit is properly measured. 
How he felt and thought on such matters 
and in the midst of sucli experiences ho has 
himself put on record as follows. 

‘AVe complain that life is travail that difficulties 
and (lisai)pointmciits trnullo us^ and ^ make it 
sometimes unbf^arable. ihit life is discipline and 
to go throngli it well avc must bo strong. The 
strength must come froTii faith in our mission. 
■\Vlience can that sti’englh come but from Thee, 
OhJjord! Hclieve, my soul, that thou art not of 
this oarlli but there is tlie Hi vine in thee; cling 
to it ; make it shine inAAairds and outwards; make 
that your iiminraiuMi and asph'e Avitli its help. The 
mountain-tops oi life may be misty, but stand there, 
climb there and stand like the jocund day. God 
Almighty hel^) mo to go through with manlineiis, 
too iiigii for envy and too great forliaste.’' 

This passage furnishes thew key to the 
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calmness of spirit with which he bore all 
things in life, whetlier they brous^ht him joy 
or sorrow, pleasure or pain. 

There is another trait of his eliaracter 
that ought not to go nnmentioned Mhile wo 
are meditating on the lessons of his inner 
life. JSo one knew liis drawbacks better than 
himself. Wo have heard many waxing 
eloquent over tlie foibles of his nature. Hut 
so much trouble need not have bo'en taken 
on the subject. For no one has unfolded them 
better than he. Let us give an instance or two 
on the point. One morning while absorbed 
in reading a book on religious ief(»rm. a 
thought struck him and he puts down the 
method of reform thus ; 

“To win men hy (lie winsome heaut.v of truth 
is necessary for mo trhose gyrat sJ/ori-coy/ylng is 
waul of arNikfiess."' 

Another instance occurs in connection 
with a meditation on a hymn from Tukaram. 
What he wrote after that meditation is deeply 
instructive. Writes he : 

“That is what I should strive for—not to he 
vexed or angry where 1 see another in fault but 
try to restore him in meekness. It is one of my 
besetting sins— I lose my temper when 1 see 
another wrong or fancy 1 see. 1 forget 1 do wrong 
too and why should 1 not hear with others’ 
infirmities '? 1 resolve once more to Im eaimost 
and mild ; to counsel without haughtiness and 
reprove without scorn. Win others t>y love. That 
is the only way to live and work and be aecei^tablc 
to God.” 

Does not this passage and admonition 
reveal a WTestling soul striving to set him- 
self right witli man and God ? Does it not 
show how keenly alive it was to its own defects 
and how earnestly he prayed and worked to 
improve himself ? 

•^Sir Narayan knew the importance and 
secret power of prayer. He strove to live, 
move and have his being in God in all the 
pursuits of his life, private and public. His 
life was ennobled and beautified by the 
spirit of prayer and godliness that pervaded 
it. He believed in prayer and openly 
avowed his faith. In his daily duties 
prayer gave him strength and resolution and 
kept him firm in the path that lie had 
chalked out for his guidance. Once while 
he was a Judge his mind had become confused 
by healing the pros and cons of the case on 
either side. When he returned home he 


thought deeply on the matter but could come 
to no definite decision. In this unsettled 
mood he prayed to God for light and retired 
for sleep. He woko up with dawn, prayed 
and started writing the judgment. The whole 
case became clear to him and the confusion 
and doubt were no more. Referring to this 
experience he notes in his diary: 

“Always pray, especially in doubt and diffleulty, 
and <iod will help y(*u, provided the prayer is 
earnest and the mind is pui’(^” 

AFhonever any one boastfully said that he 
had no faith in prayer and that loyal wor*k 
was all that really mattered, Sir Narayan 
would answer him: 

'"Work alone without the eonscioiisnoss and 
the inspiration tliat it is God's iiarrow.s ns; it is 
apt to de generate into mere routine ; and diffi- 
cultios and disappointments, temptations mar it. 
Hut pray to flod and at^(*usioin yoursell to tlie 
idea that y iu are doing God’s work and the 
]>ra.verful habit becomes an inspiration, making 
i‘ven drudgery divine.” 

Tlic facts that have been brought together 
above from the diaries and personal observ- 
tion of the life of Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
make one thing clear to us. And that is 
that liis was a soul tliat aspirf‘d heavenwards, 
that he valued becoming and br-iing higher 
more than any other outward good of life. 
And his life, therefore, deserves to be 
remembered as that of one among the very 
few among the educated sons of India who 
have striven nobly and ceaselessly to give the 
life of the spirit the first place in all their 
doings, be they private or public, individual 
or national. Unless we give religion— that 
is purity of thought, word and deed and 
noblity and honesty— the first place in all 
our activities and so work as to give God, 
that is Truth, Righteousness and Love, the 
pre-eminence over everything else, our ellbrts 
are foredoomed to failure. That was the deepest 
conviction of Sir Narayan ’s soul. And that 
is nowhere better embodied than in the 
following prayer of his: 

‘’My God and Father, Thou art Truth. Thou 
art love. Teach me to live truth, to abide in Thee; 
teach me to repose in Thee in a spirit of calm 
resolution. Teach me to hate none; teach me to 
seek good in everything and every one ; teach me 
to do rny duty regularly and faithfully and to 
trust Thee.” 



THE CHINESE WOMiN TO-DAY 


An interview with Mrs. 

grandmothers were 500 years behind 
^ the women of America, but our daughters 
will be fifty years ahead of thorn”, dec- 
lared Mrs. Sun Tat Sen, the widow of the 
famous Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder of he 
Kuo-Min-Tang (the National Peoples’ Party 
of China) and thereby of the revolutionary 
movement in progress in China to-day. Mrs. 
Sun Yat Sen spoke these words while giving 
a recent interview about the woman’s move- 
ment in China in general, and especially 
about tl)o Political School for Women which 
she has founded in Tlankaii, and in which 
women are being trained for leadership in 
the woman’s movement. A small group of 
about one hundred young women have been 
carefully selected and are being intensively 
trained in this school in the problems of 
China, the revolution, and the role the 
Chinese woman must play in the social and 
political rejuvenation of the Chinese people. 
In lier interview, Mrs. Sun Yat Sen 
continued : 

“These leaders of the woman’s movement 
whom we are training today have as their 
ideal a free Cliincso womanliood who shall be 
a living part of the struggle for freedom 
This was also the ideal of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
who continuously repeated in his writings 
that not only men of our nation, but also 
women, must bo fieo. He wa*^ not only a 
political, but also a social revolutionary, and 
particularly in so far a>. women were 
concerned. AVherever he went and worked, 
he fought for the freedom of all classes and 
of both series. AVomen always sat at the 
same conference tables with him aild his co- 
workers and women continue to sit at the 
conference tables today where the fate of 
China is being decided. In revolutionary 
ranks today, in the ranks of the Kuo-Min- 
Tang, women have, without demanding them, 
been given the same rights as men.” 

Mrs. Sun Yat Sen also spoke about the 
great changes in China during the past 
twenty years. “Considered historically,'’ she 
said, “it is but an hour ago that China re- 
cognized her slavery and decided to 
free herself. But in this one hour great 
changes have taken jdace. China is absolute- 


Snn Yat Sen of China 

ly illiterate, the men as well as the women. 
The mothers of China today find their 
daughters strange, and the grandmothers look 
upon them as if they were creatures from 
another world. But we younger women feeP 
that perhaps in the hearts of the older women 
there exists a faint envy and a timid approval 
of our life today.” 



The Late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder and 
leader of tiio Kuo-Min-Tang 

Mrs. Sun Yat Sen does not speak of 
her country-women without broad experience. 
She also knows foreign women’s move- 
ments intimately, for she travelled extensively 
with Dr. Sun Yat Sen when he Visited foreign 
countries to organize his countrymen for 
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the revolution. She knows A meric-a especially 
well, for she studied four years there in the 
State University of Macon, (leorp^ia. She 
admires the responsibility, the seriousness and 
courage of the American w'oman. 

“But I doubt,” she said, “jf the American 
woman call conceive of the dimensions of 
the woman's movement in China today. 
During the four years that I studied in 



Madame Sun Tat Sen, Widow of the Famous Dr. 

Sun Yat Sen, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuo- Mill-Tang, and leader of the 
Chinese AV Oman’s Movement 

America, I came into intimate contact with 
many women and came to know their political 
and social activities. 1 saw their desperate 
struggle for the franchise and their continuous 
agitation for equality before the law. Their 
determination and seriousness made a tremen- 
dous impression upon me, but I recognized 
that the chains that they ^vere trying to free 
them." elves from wtue not half as strong as 
the chains the Chinese woman suffered from. 
I watched their struggle and then gazed into 
the many, many decades which I thought we 


Chinese women would have to pass* through 
before we gained the same measure of freedom 
that the American woman already had. At , 
such moments I was very sad. The eumplete 
freedom of American women, in any case, is 
near at hand, but for the Chinese woman this 
freedom then appeared to be so far, far away, 
that it seemed a dream of Utopia. 

“But T was wrong. Strong as the chains 
have been on our wa)inen, tliey ai'o today 
being broken, and with gigantic blows of 
the revolution. Our grandmothers were five 
centuries behind the American women, hut 
onr daughters will be lialf a century in 
advance of them. The mighty activities of 
the Kiio-AIin-Tang are wiping our centuries 
of subjection of Chinese women, and we ate 
being spared generations and generations of 
useless and bitter suffering. As I said, this 
work of freedom is the work of the Kuo-Min- 
Tang. Tlie mighty, all-inclusive foundations 
of freedom being laid by Chine.se nationalism 
are tearing all social evils and all enslavement 
out by the roots. FJveryone finds himself in 
the midst of this great stream— the highest and 
the lowest, men and women, the intellectuals 
and the working class. Old and young, 
under t)ie leadership of the Kuo-Min-Tang, 
we are day by day abolishing tlie merciless 
and barbarous methods and conditions of 
feudalism. We once thought our goal lay 
in the great distance, but we know that today 
in the twentieth century, it is not necessary 
to go slowly at a snail’s pace. Much pain 
and suffering will bo spared us because of 
this. The national Constitution drawn up by 
the Kuo-Min-Tang insures women the same 
rights as men. Under new China we women 
do not have to light for tlie franchise, the 
right of guardianship and education of our 
own children, nor for equal and just marriage 
laws. Marriage and divorce are the same 
for men as for women in new China. Equal 
citizenship, the franchise, the same property 
and social rights for men and women is the 
fundamental basis of our revolutionary pro- 
gramme just as much as the absolute sovereignty 
of China in relationship with other powers of 
the world is a fundamental part of our pro- 
gramme. Our revolution is not merely political, 
but is instead also social — which means in its 
broadest sense, ethical.” 

Mrs. 8un Yat Sen then discussed her plans 
for the new political School for Women in 
Haijkau. At first, she says, the school has 
been started on a small scale. Only one 
hundred young women can be accommodated 
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at first. But soon there will be opportunities 
for one hundred more, and later still for 
, another hundred and so on. In this way, 
and with the help of the new laws that have 
sprung from the national movement, “we will 
help win freedom in all walks of life for 
Chinese women. In China we will not 
have any need to struggle against worn-out, 
old, traditional laws made by men for the 


special privileges of men. The Kuo-Min- 
Tang’s laws and decrees recognize no difference 
between the sexes. The task of the woman 
of new China is -to go to her sisters and to 
open their eyes to a new and beautiful 
world.” 

{Thr. Chinese Informalion Bureau, Berlin) 
Fiiow Tire Gmumax by Aoxrs Smbdi.ey 


THE CRISIS IN SOUTH RHODESIA 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


W IKLE the struggle has been going on 
from year to year in South Africa, 
with varying success, which has at 
last issued in a settlement, giving us breath- 
ing space down in South Africa itself, in 
Southern Rhodesia, on the other hand, things 
seem to have gone suddenly all against us 
and a great set-back has occurred. Indians 
to-day are absolutely excluded from a 

country, which bears the name of Cecil 
Rhodos -the same Rhodes who invented the 
phrase, “Equal rights for every civilised 
man south of the Zambesi.’' 

When I visited Rhodesia for the lirst 
time in the year 1H21, the contrast with 
Kenya and other parts of Africa, as far as 
Indians w^ero concerned, — was so great, that 
I wrote in strongly aporociativc terms about 
it The ‘Kiiglisir Education test, which 
admitted Indians into the country, was a 
very fair one. There was no cheating or 
juggling about it. Indians told me that 
they had no trouble at the frontier. There 
was also a distinct air of friendliness within 
the borders of lihodesia, and every educated 
Indian had tl\e franchise according to Cecil 
Rhodes’s own formula of civilisation, Avhich 
I have quoted above. 

Sir Drummond Chaplin was tlien the 
administrator, and he was a real friend of 
the Indians. He liked them, and they liked 
him. It was an unusual experience to me 
to pass from one town in Rhodesia to another, 
and to find that there were no grievances 
of any kind, but only words of praise for 
the administration. This gave the lie at 
once to 'those who had told me, that it was 


impossible to satisfy the Indians, because 
they delighted to grumble on all occasions 
and would never be contented. 

Again in 1924, when Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
visited the country, the story that she brought 
away with her, when she related her ex- 
perience, exactly tallied with ray own. 
She was, if anything, even more enthusiastic 
than I was in her appreciation ; and she 
told the whole of India about the admirable 
treatment that Indians received under the 
chartered Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
and how different it all was from l\enya 
and Tanganyika. 

Nevertheless, three short years have 
wrought havoc already with Indian rights* 
in Southern Rhodesia ; and frqra all the 
accounts, which I have received, matters are 
rapidly going from bad to worse. Unless 
something is done equally rapidly to pre- 
vent this, our rights will all he taken from 
us before we know where we are. 

The first occasion when this change in 
the situation cams home to me was on the day 
that I landed on Beria, in early October, 1926. 

Four men, who had been residents in 

Southern Rhodesia for many years, were 

waiting for me as I got down from the 
steamer. They had been all turned back 
from the frontiers, although they carried 

Rhodesian certificates. The ground for this 
refusal to allow them to enter was stated to 
be, that an Ordinance had been passed, 

restricting entrance of Indians; and that as 
they had been absent from the country for 
more than# three years, their ^certificates bad 
been cancelled. 
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These four men were simple people, 
small shopkeepers. Their shops were in 
Rhodesia. They had at first not heard, while 
in India, of the passing of any Ordinance 
restricting entrance. Then, in 1926, a 
rumour ’reached them. This made them 
hurry back to their business. They came 
as quietly as possible. They landed by the 
steamer just before the one on which I 
travelled out, and had been up to the 
" frontiers at Umtali. But they had been 
turned back. They had sent in their papers 
and certificates, and were awaiting a verdict 
from Bulawayo. At the moment, I did all 
that was possible, writing letters for them 
and stating their case. It was my definite 
hope, that they would easily be admitted. 
But, on the contrary, they have sent me 
many letters since, which have followed me 
all about the South African Union, telling me 
their troubles. The letters are written in 
the quaintest English ; but they are all the 
more expressive on that account. The last 
letter was received by me only a few hours 
ago. Indeed, it is this very letter, that has 
been the cause of my wishing specially to 
write this article ; for the condition of these 
outcasts is piteous, and it is very hard to 
feel oneself able to do nothing as yet to 
help them. It has only been possible to 
promise them, that I will take up their 
cause when I get to Rhodesia at last. 

. Meanwhile, a series of letters reached me 
from Bulawayo itself, where the Secretary 
of the Indian Association is stationed At 
first, it wj^s impossible to reply to them with 
any assurance, because it was as clear as 
possible that South Africa was the storm- 
centre, and a final defeat in South Africa 
would mean a defeat up and down the 

whole coast of East Africa also, and far 
into the interior. But since the Round 
Table Agreement has been signed, the relief, 
that has partly followed, has made it 

possible to promise that on ray return 
journey I will stay for some time among 
them and go very thoroughly into their 
whole situation and consider with them how 
it can be improved. 

Two things have happened since Mrs, 
Sarojini Naidu’s visit, in 1924, which have 
altered the Indian position. The former is 

the grant of Responsible Government to the 
white population of Southern Rhodesia. It 
is now a dominion, wl)ich bas not yet 
reached its full status ; but at the 

same time* ,it can exercise, in certain 


very important directions, indepon dent 
powers. 

The second thing is the very large 
influx of settlers from South Africa, and 
especially from Natal, where for generations 
past the Indians have been despised. These 
new South African settlers have brought ia 
their worst prejudices against the Indians,, 
and the whole tone of the country has 
become more illiberal than in Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu’s time. Everything points to this in 
the actions that have been taken ; but 1 do 
not wish to write too positively about it,, 
until T have seen things with my own eyes 
and formed an opinion from personal ex- 
perience. 

The two actions, which stand out most 
clearly at present and form tlie basis of my 
own tentative judgment, are these. 

(i) The immediate restriction of Indian 
immigration, which has followed the grant of 
Responsible Government. 

(ii) The half-expressed Govornineiit in- 
tention to segregate the small number of 
Indians remaining in the country. 

The former of those two decisions, I had 
already cabled to India. Also I had written 
articles which have a])peared in tlie Indian 
papers. But the second has come to me 
with startling surprise ; and as it is not 
already finally established by the Adminis- 
tration, I have still some hope that it may 
not be’ proceeded with, if only representation 
can be made in duo time and with due 
effect. The mootings of the Legislative 
Council take place in May and June. Un- 
fortunately, I am still compelled to stay on 
in Capetown, in order to watch the passage 
of the new legislation on the Indian Question 
through the House of Assembly, which is 
to implement the Agreement. Though these 
Bills, as they are published, appear to be 
exactly in accord with the Agreement, 
nevertheless it is of the utmost importance 
to be on the spot, in case some doubtful 
amendment should be proposed and it were 
necessary immediately to oppose it as a 
breach of the Agreement. 

Before this article appears in print, I 
shall hope to visit Rhodesia, and see things 
on the spot. If it is still possible to prevent 
the segregation policy from being carried 
out, every effort must bo made at once to 
accomplish such a desirable end. It will 
not be now so difBcult to effect this as it w'as 
before,— such is my genuine hope— because,, 
by the abandonment of the Asiatic Bill, the 
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.South African Union Government have 
-themselves given up the segregation policy 
ifi South Africa. Since it has been generally 
acknowledged, that other provinces in Africa 
will take the lead from South Africa, I a.n 
not without expectation, that the Rhodesian 
Oovernnient may be induced to give way 
on this vital point in a similar manner. 
But the ‘Bulawayo Chronicle,’ which belongs 
to a Syndicate by no means hostile to 
Indian interests, has already adopted a 
bullying attitude in its editorial ; and it 
may be more difficult to prevent has:y 
action in a young country, tliat has just felt 
the intoxication of power, than at this 
distance one is able to imagine. 

It may bo asked, — and I have often 
asked it myself, in moments of depression, — 
what, after all, is the practical use of this 
perpetual striving ? Will nol things in- 
witably take their downward course ? Will 


not Might "still continue to triumph over 
Riglit ? 

In calm moments of insight, it is not 
possible to believe this. History certainly 
does not teach it. Faith has now a firm 
foundation of past experience to build on, 
though it must remain faith still — ‘the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.’ 

No, it is only by tho assurance, that 
every- little inch gained means greater 
progress ahead, that our faith is sustained ; 
it is only thus we are enabled to take at one 
time with fortitude the blow which drives 
us back, and at another time to seize with- 
out over-elation the opening which enables 
us to go forward, — 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far ba(‘k, through (ueeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


BY TAKAKNATH DAS. A.M„ Pn. n. 


r. 

4 State may lose its sovereign rights, after 
J\. war, or by limitations imposed 

by a treaty : but a people, a nation, 
never loses its inalienable light to be free, 
even after centuries of subjection, Tho history 
of the enancipation of Spain from the Moors, 
of the Balkan States and Greece from Turkey, 
of tlie freedom of Poland, Finland and 
Hungary and of the freedom of Ireland after 
seven hundred years' struggle against British 
domination and the growing unrest in Egypt, 
India and the Pliilippiiies for national inde- 
pendence demonstrates the fact that* a living 
nation will repeatedly struggle apinst foreign 
domination, until it recovers its sovereign 
rights. Although the doctrine of self-deter- 
mination lias been much heralded since the 
World War, it is certainly as old as the Decla- 
ration of American Independence. It is need- 
less to say that the effort of tho Chinese 
people to he free and comjdetely independent 
from foreign domination is their birthright. 

11 . 

The present revolutionaiy phase of Chinese 
Nationalism is but a vivid manifestation of 


an angle of a happening of tremendous 

consequence The Ultimate Kmaneipation 

of the Orient From Weafem Domhiation., .^ 
which began about a century ago and is 
now fairly on the road to success. 

Indignant and horrified at tho consequences 
of the “Opium Trade” carried on bjj the East 
India Company, China tried to free herself 
from the Western commercial domination. 
This led to the First Opium War of 1830- 
18-12. In this war the British were victorious 
and imposed the Treaty of Nanking. 

None should forget that tho Chinese laws 
at that time demanded abolition of the Opium 
Trade. China's defeat in the Opium War 
resulted in the introduction of extra-territorial- 
ity, restriction of tariff autonomy and Great 
Britain's annexation of Hongkong and extrac- 
tion of a large indemnity of twenty-one million 
dollars. By the famous Treaty of Nanking 
China agreed to open up five Chinese treaty 
porth— Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai...to foreign powers ; and various 
trade privileges, including “favoured nation 
treatment”, was accorded to Great Britain. 
It may be weill said that it was tbe beginning 
of the ei a of concert of W’estern Powers (so- 
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called Treaty Powers ) to keep China under noted that while China was going through tbe^ 
political subjection, Taiping Rebellion, Turkey was struggling*- 
ihe Arrow War of 18oG followed the against Russian encroachment, and India 
^irst Opium War. In 1800 the combined had her so-called Sepoy Rebellion of 1856- 
orces of 1 ranee ond England laid seigo to 1857. Thus ended the second attempt of the 
* 1 Treaty of Tientsin, concluded Chinese people to free themselves from 

in 1800, Trance and Britain extracted large western aggression and their own corrupt and 

weak Government 
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His Excellency Hon. Sao-Ke A. Sze, the Chinese 
Minister to the United States of America 


indemnities and Britain annexed Kawloon. In 
1860, Russia by clever diplomacy of persua- 
sion and threat, succeeded in annexing China’s 
maritime province, east of the Usuri. Foreign 
Powers at this time iirmly secured extra- 
territorial jurisdiction and established foreign 
con?essions in the so-called treaty ports. 
The Manchu rulers submitted to the inevit- 
able. But the Chinese people felt indignant 
at the national humiliation and started the 
patriotic movement of oveithroiving the in- 
competent Manchu Government, which had 
failed to protect China from foreign aggression. 
The patriotic movement spread from South 
China to the north and took the form of the 
so-called Taiping Rebellion, [t lasted for 
two decades and was suppressed in 1864-65, 
through foreign co-operation. It may be 


After the failure of the Taiping Rebellion,,, 
the Manchus tried their best to strengthen 
their position, by bringing about certain 
reforms: but as the government was thorough- 
ly corrupt and incompetent, these pious 
wishes were never transformed into effective 
reforms. In the meantime foreign encroach- 
ments upon Chinese Sovereignty, began from 
all sides, with greater vigor. China lost her 
suzerainty over Burma, during the period of 
18(i2-1886, over Indo-China during the period 
of 3862 to 1885, and various nations began to 
stake out portions of Chinese territory. 
After the Chino- Japanese W"ar (1894-1895) 
China lost her suzerainty over Korea ; and 
the weakness of the celestial empire became 
so evident that the impoitant Treaty- flowers, 
particularly Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Germany, following the p>olicy ol “break-up of 
China”, through mutual agreement, established 
special s))lieres of influence in the Chinese 
Empire. This resulted in the fact that over 
85 p. c. of the territory of the Chinese 
Empire was staked out as “special preserves” 
of various powers. The Chinese patriots in 
utter desperation again organized a nation- 
wide movement to get rid of the “Foreign 
Devils” from China and to oust the Manchu 
rulers. This patriotic movement, on the part 
of the Chinese, to regain Chinese sovereignty 
by ousting the foreign intruders, has been 
gros.sly misinterpreted as the so-called anti- 
foreign Boxer Uprising of 1900, as if it had 
no other motive than massacring the Christian 
foreignersj. The efforts of ttie Manchu rulers 
and concerted military action on the part of 
the great Powers against the uprising of 
the Chinese people crushed the Boxer 
Rebellion. The western Powers found it 
convenient to acquire further financial control 
over China by taking over control of the 
maritime custom revenue as the guarantee 
for the enormous Boxer indemnity imposed 
upon the Chinese people ; and military 
control over China was planned by increasing 
foreign soldiers in Peking and various treaty 
ports. Thus the third attempt for the 
liberation of China failed at the beginning, 
of the twentieth century. 
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After tlie suppression of the Boxer up- 
risin<?, the Western Powers, interested in 
Controlling China, could not agree in their 
respective plans of dividing the booty. The 



The lufciut Tforeules 

Anglo-Americans wanted to have equal 
oppoitunity for commerce, for themselves as 
well as others in China, even in various 
spheres of influence; while the Russians, 
supported by tlie Fiamoh (Franco was a party 
to the Dual iMliance of Europe) and even 
encouraged by Germany, wanted to annex 
sections of Manchuria and Mongolia. Ihis 
conllicting interest among the Western Powers 
engaged in exploiting Cluna, gave tise to the 
so-called Open Door Policy of the Anglo- 
Americans which was warmly supported by 
Japan. The rivalry between tiie Anglo- 
Americans on the one hand and the Slavs on 
the other, gave rise to the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance, whicli was fully supported by the 
American government and public. Japan s 
victory over Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, in which more than a hundred thousand 
Japanese gave their lives and a billion 
dollars was spent by Japan, safeguarded for 
the time .being Chinese independence from 
further Russian aggression ; but at the same 


time it maJe it easy for Great Britain to 
oncroacli upon Chinese sovereignty in Tibet 
and various parts of the southern provinces 
of China. However, it may be well said 
that, in a way the victory of Japan over 
Russia in the Russo-Japanese War, was a 
victoi'y of tlie cause of the Chinese patriots 
who genuinely sympathised with Japan and 
wanted to see a 01100!? upon western aggres- 
sion in China and other parts of Asia. In- 
deed this Japanese victory was a significant 
political as well as spiritual victory for all^ 
A.sia, which was groaning under the yoke of 
western imperialism. 

The Chinese patriots, after the Russo- 
Japanese War, felt more than ever before 
that, to save China from further aggression, 
it was imperative that China should be freed 
from her own corrupt and incompetent 
rulers. Tliey felt that China, like Japan, 
should modernise herself. 

Political secret societies of the Chinese 
patriots, organised all over the world, under 
the leadership of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
began to work for the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty and the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic. The life of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen and his activities for the cause of 
Chinese Nationalism and. Re volution are an 
epic. He and his followers brought about a 
revolution in the ideas of the Chinese people 
and Chinese soldiers; so with very little 



Cliinese Students parading with an inscribed ban- 
ner, through the streets of the Chinese City 
at Shanghai, aftei Hie Cantonese had 
gained Control : Types of Nationa- 
list “Intellectuals’^ 


blood-shed they accomplished their end, 
when in Ifill the Manchu Emperor was 
forced to abdicate and China became a 
Republic. This was the beginning of the 
truimphant march of Chinese Nationalism. 
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It may be mentioned that the Chinese resid- 
ing: outside of China aided Dr. Sun financially 
and Dr. Sun received ' considerable help of 
every kind from the far-si^^hted Japanese 
advocates of Asian lnde[>endence tlirough 
Chino-Japanese-Indian friendship. 

Dr Sun Yat Sen, to avoid a conflict among 
the Chinese, resigned the position of the 
First President of the Chinese Republic, in 
favour of General Yuan Shi Kai, uho 
promised to uphold the cause of tlie Chinese 
Republic. This really led to a serious 
counter-revolu- 
tion, because 
Yuan Slii Kai, 
within a short 
time, abrogated 
the Parliament 
and assumed the 
position of a 
. Dictator, support- 
ed by his military 
subordinates. Later 
on when Yuan 
attempted to esta- 
blish himself as 
the Chinese 
Emperor, he was 
heartily supported 
by the British 
'Government in 
his adventure. 

However, tlie 
Chinese patriots, 
under the leader- 
‘ship of Dr. Sun, 
rose against Yuan, 
to save the cause 
of Chinese Revolu- 
tiooi In 1917 
when the Chinese 
Government per- 
suaded by the 
Entente Powers 
and America, 
eneterd the World 
War against 
Germany, Dr. Sun and his adherents opposed 
it vigorously. Chiuese patiiots Mt that 
China liad nothing to gain by fighting 
Germany and thus strengthening the Britisli 
power : on the contrary, China slujuld spend 
all her energies for her own regeneration. 
For this polic}" of Dr. Sun, lie was hated by 
the British Government. 

For a tiraO' it seemed that the cause of 
the Cliinose Revolution was lost, as milita- 
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rism and the opportunism of the Chinese 
War Lords took the place of popular 
government in China. Fortunately for 
China, good came out of the evil of the 
World War. Japan, by her might and fore- 
sight, eliminated Germany from China and 
presented the Twenty-one Demands to 
China, The rise of Japanese preponderance 
in Chinese affairs alarmed the Anglo- 
Americans ; and they carried on anti- 
Japanese propaganda to rouse the Chinese 
against Japan. This aided the Chinese 
nationalist cause with international support. 
Furthermore, to induce China to enter the 
Woild War against Germany, the EJntente 
group of Powers agreed to the non-payment 
of the Boxer Indemnity for a certain period. 
China was allowed to terminate all German 
rights in concessions and extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in China. The World War made 
it evident, as it was during the Russo-Japanese 
V ar, that tliere was lack of solidarity among 
the Western Powers, in their policy in China. 

Wlien the World War ended and all the 
German rights in Shantung were transferred 
to Japan, due to secret treaties signed 
between Japan on one side, and Great Britain 
France, Italy and Russia on the other, the 
Chinese nation felt that they were betrayed 
by the statesmen of the Entente J^owers and 
Piesident Wilson of file United States. This 
stirred the (liinose {)eople to great indignation 
and aided the cause of Chinese nationalism. 
It was the nationalist agitation that forced 
the Chinese statesmen to assert diplomatic 
independence by defying the Powers and 
roi using to sign the Versailles Treaty. This 
defiance of China is the beginning of her 
self-assertion in international jiulitics for the 
solo purpose of regaining her sovereign 
rights. At the Versailles Peace Conference, 
the Chinese nationalists successfully served 
notice to tlie Powers that Chinese rights 
could not bartfU’ed away by other nations, 
through secret agreements. While the Chiuese 
nationalists carried on their activities to rouse 
the nation to the nationalist cause, through the 
Student ]\Iovemont and National Boycott against 
Japan, the actual \ictory was achieved 
through the success in international diplomacy 
carried on by Chinese statesmen— all young 
men trained in western lands in western 
methods. Through American statesmen and 
journalists, the Chinese carried on agitation 
on the question of Shantung. The Shantung 
(Question became a very important factor in 
American opposition to the approval of the 
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Versailles Treaty by the United States Senate. 
American idealists as well as Imperialists 
espoused China’s cause and demanded that 
Japan must not bo allowed to retain Shantung 
and thus become so rich in raw Jiiaterials 
and dominant in the Pacific. Chinese 
nationalists woriced persistently to regain 
Shantung, through international action and 
enlisted American and British support against 
Japan in the Washington Conference and in 
the end succeeded. 

About this time Chinese nationalists 
formulated a course of treating with foreign 
nations — China must treat individually and 
independently and on equal terms with 
foreign I\)wcrs. China concluded a separate 
treaty with Cermany as well as Austria by 
which she freed herself from unequal treaties. 
After the Washington Conference and the 
abrogation of the Anglo* Japanese Alliance, 
Japan felt that there was an unwritten 
Anglo-American agreement against her. To 
avoid the possibility of complete isolation in 
world politics, Japan was forced to cultivate 
friendship with China and Russia. Soviet 
Russia, actuated by the policy of freeing 
herself from isolation in world politics and 
to secure support of various Asian states 
gave up her special privileges in China, 
Persia and Afghanistan. To cement a friendly 
understanding, the Soviet Government gave 
up Russian concessions, unetjual treaties 
and extra-territorial jurisdiction in China. 

From this it is evident that, although 
China was torn with Civil wars among her 
War Lords, Chinese nationalists were winning 
great victories in international politics. 

By 1925, when the Chinese nationalists, 
under the leadership of Dr Sun, made the 
influence and power of the Kuo-inin-tang 
party felt in Southern China and the Yangtse 
region, the Treaty Powers were already 
divided into various groups and there was 
no possiblity of united action amongst them 
to keep China under subjection. Among 
the European Powers, Austria and Germany 
had given up the une(|ual treaties, as the 
result of the World War; Russia gave up 
the unequal treaties to secure Chinese 
recognition and friendship. Japan was 
willing to support China in her efforts to 
end the unequal treaties, witli the hope of 
securing Chino-Japanese co-operation in the 
Far East, for her own security and to promote 
the cause of Asian Independence. America 
could not advocate a policy which would 
seem to be less generous towards Chinese 


aspirations than those advocated by Japan. 
France, seeing her international situation 
delicate and complex in Europe, particularly 
in the Mediterranean regions, chose the path 
of moderation and conciliation towards China 
and co-operation with Japan. Of all the 

so called Treaty 
Powers, Britain 
alone took a 
definite and deter- 
mined stanA 
against the cause 
of the Chinese 
nationalists. The 
Chinese nation- 
alists, with great 
vigor, pursued 
the policy of 
* agitation against 
Great Britain, 
as they did a 
few years ago 
against elapan. 
The British 
authorities tried 
to overawe the 
Chinese national- 
ists by massacres, 
and perpetrated 
several massacres 
of the type of 
the Amritsar 
massacre — the. 
massacres at^ 
Shanghai, Sharaeen^ 
and ^Wanshien. 
This roused the 
Chinese nation 
to a man ^nd 
crystalized the 
anti-Brttish senti- 
ment in China 
for all the wrongs 
done since the 
days of the Opium 
War to the 
present time. It 
is natural that 
support to the anti- 
of the Chftiese nationalists, 
years ago, the then 
rivalry and the 
Europe aided the 
and today 



General Chiang Kai-shek 

Russia gave enthusiatic 
British programme 
One hundred and fifty 
existing Anglo-French 
international situation in 
cause of American Independence ; 
Anglo-Russi^n hostility, Ajglo- American 

distrust of Japan and the general condition 
of world politics is an asset to^ the cause 
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of Chinese freedom. Furthermore, the spirit 
of Chinese nationalism is not a shallow one, 
it has been ripened by the struggle of 
the last eoutury, for at least eighty years. 
It is needless to say that inspite of all 
obstacles, Chinese nationalism is marching 
tniiraphantly to victory. 


Ill 

ff The Chinese 
Revolution is not 
merely political, 
on the contrary, 
like all great 
revolutions, it 
embraces the 
whole life of 
the Chinese people. 

There is tlie 
literary revolu- 
tion going on in 
China, so that 
the Chinese 
masses may be 
quickly educated. 

There is the 
social revolution 
for the emnacipa- 
tion of the 
women of China 
and for inculcating new ideals of society. 
The Student ]\Iovement and Labcr Movement 
are manifestations of new China's militant 
spirit. There is the Religious Revolution, 
which in some places has taken the turn 
of anti-Christian agitation. Many Chinese 
nationalists are placing new interpretations 
on the teachings of Confucious which attach 
great importance to civic righteoipness. 
lAmong the young nationalists, worshipping 
tne spirit of Sun Yat Sen is taking the 
place of ancestor worship. Mr. S. Yui, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
Tsing Hua University, Peking, lia.'. stated the 
present situation in China in an admirable 
way : — 

period in China today is a period of 
fighting ftu emancipation. The Chinese revolution, 
which began in 1011, is a fight for emancipation 
from despotic rule. Tliis fight will continue till 
tlie Repuidir is firmly established. 

“The Chinese lenaissance movement which 
began in 1017 is a light for emancipation from 
illiteracy and for freedom of thought. This fight 
will continue till illiteracy vanishes. 

“But the most imiJOitant figlit* today is the 
fight for emancipation from the ' unequal treaties,^ 
wiiicdi have \?oi^nd China hand and foot for over 
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eighty years. And this fight will continue till the 
Powers realize the gross international injustice 
they have done to China, and give China her 
legitimate place in the family of nations. 

“What China aspires after today is not any 
concession from any foreign Powers, but merely 
restoration of her lost independence—no more than 
that, and no less than that.” 

The spirit of political revolution in China 
has been well expressed by the ‘Christian 
GeneraP Feng, who plackarded the barracks 
of his soldiers with the slogan, ''The People 
Subjected To Foreig)i Intperialisut Arc No 
Better Thau Homeless Dogs/' The Chinese 
people do not any longer submit to the 
condition of being “homeless dogs”; and the 
spirit of revolution has so deopend that even 
a rickshawman in the street cannot be 
illtreated by a foreigner with impunity, as used 
to be the case before. 

China wants to be free and independent ; 
and the Chinese demands from the Treaty 
Powers arc very lucidly set forth by an 
American student of oriental politics in the 
following way : 

“Stripped of non-essential claims, piP- forward 
for bargaining i)an)Oses so deeply rooted in all 
international diplomacy, China lays claim to just 
three reformations in the policy of tlie powers on 
her soil. These tlirec demands arc (1 )rectitk‘alion of 
tlie situation in Shanghai (2) tarilT autonomy ; (B) 
abolition of foreign extra-territorial privileges so 
far as they interfere with tlio fundamental principle 
of public law, recognized by all modern civilized 
States, that every sovereign body lias tlie exclusive 
right to exercise political jurisdiction within its 
own teriitories.”* 

It is apparent that these demands are 
stoutly oj)p()sed by the British Foreign Office 
as well as the State Deiiartment of the 
United States of America, ^^hich are staunch 
supporters of the Treaty of Lausanne, by 
Avhich Turkey lias made the ideals of her 
National Pact elective by the complete 
abolition of capitulations. The following 
paasage of the Turkish National Pact ex- 
presses the demand of the Chinese people ; 
audit may be regarded as the demand of the 
peoples of Asia, struggling for their emancipa- 
tion : — 

“His a fundamental condition of our life and conti- 
nued existence that we, like every count ryshoul den jov 
complete independenc^e and liberty in the matter of 
assuring the moans of our development, in ordei‘ 
that our national and economic development should 
be rendered possii>le and that it should be possible 
to conduct affairs in the form of a more up-to-date 
regular administration. For this reason we are 
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opposed to restrictions inimical to our development 
in political, judicial, financial and other matters.” 

^ After the Chinese nationalist forces had 
captured Shanghai, General Chiang Kai 
Shek was interviewed by the representatives 
of American newspapers. On that occasion 
this Chinese patriot declared : — 

“Government of all parts of China by the 
Chinese is my creed. The present revolution will 
not end until extra-territorial rifrhts and concessions 
and une(]ual treaties have all been abolished ... 
Our attitude toward America is friendly, but 
consider America an impeiialist, because she his 
not priven the Philippines freedom. The Powers 
whmli are willing to abrogate all former treaties 
and leturn their cioneessions and otter recognition 
to China on the basis of equal treaties will show a 
friendly spirit and be re.*,ognized by China. The 
new Government will not interfere in the activities 
of mi'^sionaries in China-.-AVe liave no quarrel 
with Christianity.” 

It is the fashion among certain people to 
class the Chinese nationalists as “Reds”, who 
are inspired by the Russian Bolsheviks, and 


whose creed is communism or abolition of 
private property. It is well to remember 
that in 1911, when Dr. Sun and his followers 
succeeded in overthrowing the Manchu 
dynasty and established the Chinese republic, 
there was no Russian Communistic 
Government. The majority of the Chinese 
nationalists, who are following the teachings 
of the late Dr. Sun Vat Sen, are not com- 
munists ; on the contrary, they are nation- 
alistic. 

“The English translation of ‘Kuo-min-tang’goes 
a long way towards explaining the spirit of the 
Chinese nationalist movement. In Chinese ‘kuo’ 
means country, ‘min’ people, and ‘tang or tong’ 
association. “Kuo-m in-tang” means ‘ "association to 
hrifig the country into the hands of her people,^ It 
has three basic principles. I. People’s Nationalism 
•••The freeing of China from foreigners who have 
tied up the country by treaties dictated at the 
cannon-point. 2. People’s Sovereignity — Develop- 
ment of education and political-democracy. 3. 
People’s J livelihood*. .Better opportunities for 
Cliinese businessmen ; better conditions for Chinese 
labor.” 

(7b he comluded) 
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PlANT AuTO(iIIA1‘J1S AND THEIR ReVEIvATIONS: By 

Sir J. C. Bose, F. R. S. Longmans, Green ajid Co., 
Ltd. London. 7s. (Id. net. 

This book is a popular and connected • summary 
of the researches in the pjiysiology of plants which 
the author has pursued for a quarter of a century, 
written for the general reader, with as few teclmic'il- 
ities as the subject admits. The line of research 
adopted was the application to plants of the 
nielhods which had been successfully employed 
in the investigation of muscle and nerve m the 
animal. The point of the title is that the data on 
which the author bases his conclusions are the 
results of experiments in which, by means of 
highly sensitive automatically recording apparatus 
devised by himself, the course of its normal 
activities and its response to, change of conditions 
or to stimulation were inscribed by the plant on 
sheets of paper or glass plates without the 
observer’s intervention. 


When pursuing investigations on the border 
region of physics and physiology, the autlKir 
tells us in the preface, he was amazed to find 
boundary lines vanishing and points of contact 
emerging between the realms of the Living and 
the Non-living. He found metals responding to 
stimuli ; “they rre subject to fatigue, stimulated 
by certain drugs and ‘killed’ by poisons.” 

“Between inorganic matter at one extreme and 
animal life at the other, there is spread out the 
vast expanse of the silent life of plants. The 
difficulty that thwarts the investigator at every 
step arises from the fact that the interplay of life 
action is taking place within the dark profundities 
of the tree, whii*h our eyes cannot penetrate. In 
order to reveal the intricate mechanism of its 
life, it is necessary to gain access to the smallest 
unit of life, the ‘life-atom’, and record its throbbing 
pulsation. When microscopic vision fails, we have 
still to explore the realm of the invisible.” 

This the author has been able to do by means 
of highly sensitive automatically reco-giing apparatus 
invented by himself. In the book under notice 
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he has taken his readers with him step by step 
as the wonders of plant life became gradually 
revealed to him through artitioial organs of great 
sensitiveness by which alone the realm of the 
invisible could be explored. The barriers which 
seemed to separate kindred phenomena are found 
to have vanished, ‘'the plant and the animal 
appearing as a multiform unity in a single ocean 
of being.” ' “In this vision of truth,” says the 
author, “the final mystery of thingvS will by no 
means be lessened, but greatly deepened. It is not 
less of a miracle that man, circumscribed on all 
sides by the imperfections of his senses, should 
yet build himself a raft of thought to make daring 
1 adventures in uncharted seas. And in his voyage 
of discovery he catches an occasional glimpse of 
the ineflable wonder that had been hidden from 
his view. That vision crushes out of him all 
self-sufficieney, all that kept him unconscious of 
the great pulse that beats through the universe.” 

^ This volume is the outcome of the author’s 
wish to share with his readers the joy that fills 
his life. Even those who do not know much of 
science will be able to understand it and be the 
author’s partner in joy. But it is not merely joy 
that the reader will derive from its perusal. He 
will also feel inspired in reading the following 
concluding paragraphs of the book : 

“From the plant to the animal, then, we follow 
the long stairway of the ascent of Life. In the 
high spiritual triumph of the martyr, the ecstasy 
of the saint, we see the higher' and higher expres- 
sion of that evolutionary i3rocess by which Life 
rises above and beyond all the circumstances of 
the environment, and fortifies itself to control 
them. 

“The thrill in matter, the throb of life, the 
pulse of growth, the impulse coursing through 
the nerve and the resulting sensations, how diverse 
are these and yet so unified ! llow strange it is 
that the tremor of excitation in nervous matter 
should not merely be transmitted but transmuted 
and reflected, like an image on a mirror, into a 
.different plane of life in sensation and in affection, 

. in thought and in emotion. Of these, which is the 
more real, the material body or the image whicn 
is independent of it ? Which of these is undecay- 
ing, and which beyond the reach of death ? 

Many a nation has jisen in the past and won 
the. empire of the world. A few buried fragments 
are all that remain as memorials of the great 
dynasties that wielded the temporal power. There 
is, liowever, ano'hor element which finds its incar- 
nation in matter, yet transcends its transmutation 
and apparent destruction : that is the burning 
flame born of thought whicli has bem handed 
down through fleeting generations. 

. ‘Not in matter, but in thought, not in posses- 
sions nor even in attainments, but in ideals, \ii to 
be found the seed of immortality.’" R. C. 

The Problem of Comhatixg Tuberculosis tn 
India : By A 0 . Ulcil , m.b. 

This is a reprint of an informative article 
which originally appeared in the Calcutta Medical 
Journal for November and December, 1926. The 
author has discussed the subject from the 
following points of view 

m) The incidence of the disease in India. 

Xb) Its clinic^ types. < 

(c) The mechanism of infection in man. 


(d) Influence of diet and socio-economic 
factors on the incidence of the disease. 

(e) Its prevention and control. 

The pamphlet conUins much useful matter rd- 
garding the various aspects of the disease which 
will be read with interest and profit, both by 
medical men and the lay public. The chapter on 
the prevention and control of the disease contains 
many valuable and practical suggestions, the adop- 
tion of which would not only contribute to the 
amelioration of the condition of those who are 
already victims of the disease but would effectually 
check its further spread. lu the opinion of the 
learned author, a great deal could be done by (1) 
raising the general vitality ^ and standard of living 
and (2) by preventing the "'open^' baciilised people to 
come in contact with healthy or susceptible persons. 
We endorse the views of the author in this matter 
and we jom with him in his earnest appeal to 
“research scholars, the medical profession, the 
public, the State, the employers and the employed” 
for a combined eflbrt to organise necessary 
measures for combating the disease. 


Hand-book of UvNi^coLOGv : By S. K. Qupta;M.B, 

The author has tried to condense, within the 
small limit of 114 pages, practically the whole 
subject of Grymecology,^ general and operative, 
dealing with female diseases, constitutional ana 
local, their retiology, diagnosis, pathology, prognosis 
and treatment, as also the methods of examination 
of the patient and the preparation for surgical 
operations. The book is intended for use by 
students of medical st'hools. Unfortunately, it is 
too over-crowded, and this has gi'eatly impaired its 
usefulness. We regret we cannot encourage the 
use of such books by students, as they fail to give 
any intelligent understanding of the subject-matter, 
but serve oniy as cram hooks for passing exami- 
nations. 


The Indian Matkjua Medica: By K M. Nad- 
karni. Published in Bombay BJ27. 

The author has taken great care and pain in 
placing before the medical profession a vast 
collection of ancient and modern knowloige and 
experiences of the medicinal use of Indian 
indigenous drugs belonging to the vegetable, 
mineral and animal kingdoms. Nearly thirtjr-six 
years ago, Dyrnock, Warden and Hooper published 
their classical book entitled tlie “Pharinacograpliia 
Indica” in three volumes in which very detailed 
information in respect of the medicinal plants of 
India was given, and this work has rightly been 
considered as the standard book on the subject. 
It is time that a revised edition of this valuabl e 
l>ook (Publishers— Messrs. Tha(;ker Spink & Co) 
should be brought out. The author has freely 
consulted this book in compiling his Indian 
Materia Medica, and following the foot-steps of the 
groat pioneer-workers in the held of indigenous 
dnigs, has furnished a detailed account of 1053 
medicinal plants in their various aspects. ['Indian 
Medicinal Plants"' by Major R. D. Basu and Lieut- 
Col. Kirtikar should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. Ed., M. R] He has also dealt in liis 
book . with the chemical composition and 
medicinal properties of 54 mineral drugs 
and of 51 substances belonging to the animal 
kingdom, used in the indigenous Systems 
of Medicine. A number of specific medi- 
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cinal preparations of the Ayurvedic and Vnani 
pysteiDS of medicine has been described in the 
h^dk and the method of their preparation in 
detail has also been given. 

Some of the appendices given at the end of 
the book, such as those on “Indian substitutes 
for foreign drugs,” “percentage composition of 
and calories in food,^’ “vitamines in food,” 
“natural orders,” etc. will be found useful. The 
appendix on the “percentage composition of foods” 
could have been improved by introducing separate 
tigures for “fats” and “carbohydrates” in the 
table. The drugs have been treated in the book 
alphabetically and this will prove very convenien 
for ready reference. The book ends with an 
exhaustive index arranged alphabetically. 

(_lpe of the objects of the author in publishing 
this useful volume of Indian Materia Medica is to 
encourage the use of indigenous medicines among 
nicdicr;! nractitioners trained in the traditions and 
methods of the Western System of Medicine. 
There is no douV>t that tins important subject has 
liitherto been very much neglected by Indian 
medical practitionei’s. Whatever progress has 
bciu made in this direction is mainly due to the 
action of the Goveinment and the interest taken 
in and the work done by a few enthusiasts belonging 
to the Imperial and Provincial Medical Services. 
Tlie signs of the time seem to be more T>’’omising, 
Phannacological experiments on Indian dings are 
DOW being carried on in well-equipped laboratories, 
both by Indians and by Europeans, on scientific 
lines under State patronage and helped by private 
benefactions as well, and some of ^ the medical 
graduates of the different Universities of India 
are showing an increased leaning towards the study 
of tlie an(;ient Hindu System of Medicine. The 
State and the Legislature are taking some interest in 
the matter, and medical schools and hospitals are 
being started in the principal towns of India for 
the study of Ayurveda on scientific basis. 

There is an economic aspect of the question 
which the author has not lost sight of. The 
subptitution of many imported foreign drugs by 
indigneous medicines of equal potency would 
contribute to a large saving of public money. It 
would further enable the poor people of India to 
gi‘t medical relief at a much smaller cost. The 
author is one of the many who beliovei rightly or 
wi’ongly, that drugs grown locally act more 
potently on the children of the soil than those 
miported from other countries. 

There is one matter which requires comment. 
In a hook of tliis kind published in 1937, one 
would have expected to find recoid of results of 
itP'ichdaie experimeuis in respect of some of the 
more important indigenous drugs, v«uch as Boerhavia 
Te^'mhfalia Arjurin, Ikdarrheua Aululyseyi- 
tf’rira, Cepha^idi'a Indian, Silojaiu, J^crium- Odoriim, 
(Whora Thebe tin, <Jtc., but we regret to say 
hat we miss them in tlie book. 

We have no hesitation to say that the book will 
>rove to be a useful companion to practitioners of 
'ledicine. 

0. L. Bose. 

. Tiik CoNsoiapATioN on tue Chkistian Power in 
: By J/flr/or B. I). Ba.su, LM.S.. BeUl Publish- 
xi by B, Chatter jec, Calcutta. 7,927, Pnee Ps. 1-8. 

With the Sdpoy Mutiny, a new chapter opens 
^ Indian history* It saw the abolition of the 


rule of the old East India Company in India and 
the assumption of the soverign power of India by 
the Queen Victoria. A large number of problems 
presented themselves before the Queen and her 
advisers for immediate solution. One of the most 
pressing problems was : whether the old policy 
of annexation of Lord Dalhousie would be followed 
or not. Major B* D. Basu, i.m.s. (Retd ) in his 
:^w brochure, The Consolidation of the Christian 
Power in India, discusses this and other post- 
mutiny problems affecting India in a new light 
He tries to “analyse the motives which influenced 
the British authorities to give up the rolicy of 
annexing the Native States governed by ‘heathen’ 
princes.” He quotes liberally from the British 
authors, whose authority is beyond any shade 
of doubt, and shows the real motive in giving 
up the favourite policy of Lord Dalhousie, which 
was largely responsible for the out-break 
of tlie Sepoy revolt. It was due to Mr. John 
Sullivan and Mr. John Dickinson, Jr. of the India 
Reform Society that the mischievous nature of 
the policy of annexation was exposed in England. 
Their writings and speeches, from which Major 
Basu makes ample quotations, showed that “the 
policy was neither ethically just, nor politically 
expedient, nor financially sound.” As to the 
eflect of the annexation policy, Mr. Jonn Sullivan 
wrote : “The little court disappears, trade languish- 
es, the capital decays, the people are impoverished, 
the Englishman flourishes and acts like a sponge 
drawing up riches from the banks of the Ganges 
and squeezing them down upon the banks of the 
Thames.” But the expenses which this .policy 
entailed were more than the addition to the 
revenue of the Company. It was stated “that 
wliilst have, not trebled our revenues, we have 
increased our debt more than sixfold and we are 
at this moment adding to that debt in order to 
make good deficiencies of income.” Thus, Major 
Basu shows conclusively that it was not from any^ 
motive of philanthropy, altruism or justice that' 
the policy of the annexatinn of the Native States 
A>as given up, and the Doctrine of Lapse was 
knocked on the head. 

After the Sepoy Mutiny, the cry of the Chris- 
fianisation of India was raised by many zealous 
Christians in India. They began to maintain that 
the Christian powder in India would not be con-* 
solidated and the occurrence of mutinies in future 
would not be prevented unless and until India 
was converted to their faith. One Mr. William 
Edwardes openly declared : “Our best safeguard is 
in the evangelization of the country.” 

Another zealous Christian, Sir Herbert Edwardes 
of the Multan campaign fame, carried on an 
agitation for “the elimination of all un-Christian 
piinciples from the Government of British India.” 
According to him, one of the un-Christian elements 
in the Government of India, was, the exclusion of 
the Bible and Christian teaching from the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges. Sir Herbert Edwardes 
proposed that the Bible should be taught in the 
Government schools in India. This view was 
shared at that time by almost all the high 
Christian officers in the Punjab, including Sir 
John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab (who aft^wards became Lord^ Lawrence, 
Viceroy of India). 

Another problem of the Indian Government was 
^he development of the resources o^ QKkiii. To 
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our rulers it meant nothinff less than “a^Tordin^f 
all possible encouragement to the employment 
of British capital, skill and enterprise in the 
development of the material resources of India.’' 
This is what Major Basu calls the exploitation of 
India by England, which helped greatly to con- 
solidate hit power in India. Major Basu shows 
how this exploitation of India by England is 
carried out by (a) the Construction of Railways, 
(b) Cultivation of cotton, (c) Concessions to British 
capitalists to float companies in India to work her 
resources, (d; Larger employment of Englishmen 
in India, and (e) Denying self-government to 
India. 

The Indian army was another problem with our 
rulers. After the Indian Mutiny, the Christian 
rulers of India were not in a mood to keep the 
Artillery in the hands of the Sepoys. ^ Therefore, 
a Royal Commission was appointed, which resulted 
in greater degradation and humiliation of the 
Sepoys. Thus post-mutiny reconstruction “de- 
prived Indians of the right of serving in the 
Artillery.” Major Basu observes : “The re- 
organisation of the Indian Aimy not only in- 
creased the amount of the tribute of India to 
England, but it emasculated the people, made 
Indian Sepoys inefficient and unfit for leadership.” 

In the chapter entitled “Overawing and 
striking terror into the Punjabis,” Major Basu 
describes ‘the cold-blooded judicial murders by 
such highly-professing Christians as Sir John 
Lawrence and Sir Robert Montgomery.’ We also 
read of Mr. Frederick Cooper, “who in the face of 
God and man, dare to boast of the butchery, or 
death by suffocation, of nearly 500 of their fellow- 
creatures.” 

In this new book, The ComoUdation of the 
Christian Ponder in India, Major B. D. Basu 
continues the story which he began in liivS monu- 
mental work, The Rise of the Christian Potrer in 
IndiU’ It is a well-written and thought-provoking 
”feequel to the latter hook. He shows how the 
first five royal Viceroys, namely. Canning, Elgin, 
Lawrence, Mayo and Northbrook tried to con- 
solidate the Christian Power in India. Those wdm 
have redd his Rise of the ( ''hr istian Power in 
India should not also miss this interesting volume 
on The Consolidalmi of the Christian Poorer in 
India, Major Basu has already acquired a repu- 
tation as a great scholar and historian. He is one 
of the few Indian scholars, who are devoting 
their time and energy to the study of the history 
and problems of modern India. We congratulate 
Major Basu on the success of his new' treatise. 

PilAXIJfDnAXATll B< ).SK 

The Rrlimox of Zakatuushtka : /?// Prof. 
1. J. S. Taraporevmlla, Ph. I). 

AVehavc before us an able and prdisewwlhy 
attempt to present the outlines of the Zoroastrian 
system to those seeking information about that 
faith. AVitliin the limits set by the author to 
himself as regards space it was necessary for him 
to confine himself to the vital doctrines of the 
faith, but the task has been very satisfactorily 
performed owing to the skill with which the 
plan of the book has been laid out. On a larger 
scale similar work was done by Dr. Hang in his 
“Essays on the Parsis” and by Dr. Dhalla in his 
ZoroaBti*‘.*xi Theology more recently. But the 
writing of such introductory works is. indeed, a 


periodical necessity with the growth ot linguistic 
study and historical criticism. It need hardly be 
said that Dr. Taraporewalla is fully equipped 19 ^ 
a guide to the Zoroastrian system, being at once 
a competent scholar of Avesta and Sanskrit. 

Indeed, one of the chief merits of the book 
arises, in our opinion, from the author’s ability to 
look at his subject from the angle of Sanskritic as 
w'ell as that of Avesta studios. Thus the first 
chapter of the book is one of the best, since it 
gives a synoptic vision of the old Aryan home, 
using Indian as well as Iranian sources of in- 
forraalion. There we have quite a calendar of 
gods and heroes of hoary antiquity whom the 
ancestors both of Persians and of Indians adored 
alike. Thus Ahura w^as worshipped in old 
India in the forms of Asura and Yanina; while 
the deity of sacred fire was in Persia Nairyosangha 
and in India Narashamsa. At a marriage c-eremony 
in the Yedie days the god Airyaman was invoked 
and the same divinity is still invoked by the 
Parsis on the same occasion. We would reciom- 
mend to the author the furtlier prosecution of this 
“Synoptic” wwk. 

We might draw the attention of the 
to the very good chapter on “Good and Evil. 
Here the various phases and aspects of Dualisin 
are dealt with, and of course such a solution of 
the problem of evil will always, have great attrac- 
tions for a considerable pro))ortion of readers, ihe 
subject is made interesting by Dr. Taraporewalla 
who has thrown light on it from Hindu philosophy. 
The two spirits of the Gathas have been eomiiar- 
ed by h»m to the two-fold powers (Spirit and 
]\tatter) as postulated by the Yoga Philosophy ot 
India. Such comparisons,, limited in scope admitted- 
ly though very useful in clearing ideas, are tar 
more useful and illuminating than that wholesale 
introduction of foreign doctrines into the 
Zoroastrian system whicJi has been the practice 
of some otlierwise competent Parsi scholars witii 
a great zeal for Theosophy. Here we must praise 
the procedure adopted by our author, which is 
scientific in nature and moderate in spirit. Our 
duty as scholars is to produce an exposition ot 
the system of the Prophet of I’ersia and not to 
make wholesale additions to it after the eclectic 
fashion. In a sense, of course, all religions 
deliver the same message, but that is. only in the 
very long run and only after abstraction, has been 
made of numerous peculiarities of doctrine which 
are very interesting in themselves from the point 
of view ^of the history of dogma and of human 
thought.* 

The chapter on “tlie patii of Asha righteousness 
is an ini cresting account of tlio growth of. spiritual 
ideals and their development in old Persia. Since 
the deep and fundamental importance of this con- 
ception of “Aslia” colours the whole teaching 0 
the Zoroastrian system oui’ author has done well 
in making a special study of the path of .“Asha.' 
Tie also illustrates the toiiio by cmriparing the 
eternal law of Asha with that of “Rita” in the 
Vedas. “In both the branches of the Aryan peoples 
we find the Asha-Rita aspect of God brought into 
prominence even in the earliest hymns. . Both 
Ahura and Asura Varuna embody the highest 
ideal of truth and righteousness- The other beings 
worshipped were regarded as so many varied 
aspects of tiie activities of the godhead,” 

From this point the author is led on to a study 
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of the aii|?elology of his system. His classification 
of the angelic hierarchy has much to recommend 
it. There are angels who are personified divine 
attributes ; a second group represent the ancient 
Indo-Iranian deities. To these must he added a 
tliird class representing the elements and powers 
of nature. Indeed, it must be always difficult to 
keep the latter two classes mutually apart. To 
convey the true spirit of angelic worship is no 
easy task, but Dr. Taraporewalla has achieved it 
successfully. Another particularly well-written 
chapter is the one devoted to the life and work of 
Zoroaster himself. 

We have no doubt that another edition of this 
very useful book will be soon required. \V. cn 
that edition comes out we would venture to m *kc 
sgme suggestions to the author for improving the 
book still further. The chapter on Zoroaster should 
be enlarged and enriched by select quotations to 
lie incorporated from the Gathas. A cha])ter 
should also be added on the later development of 
Zoroastrian doctrine under the Sassanidos ; for 
developments of great importance there certainly 
were as also a great deal of reciprocal influence 
exerted by Christianity, Zoroastrianism and 
Buddhism which would when duly brought out, 
make that chapter a most fascinating one. The 
author is quite competent to deal with the fresh 
matter thus suggested to be introduced. 

But a reviewer should advisedly confine 
liimself to dealing with the edition in hand, in 
the main ; there can be no hesitation in stating 
that the work of Dr. Taraporewalla is one of the 
best introductions to the study of the religion of 
Zoroaster. 

,1. C. C. 

A Scheme of Mass Ei>U('ATioy: A. B. Mande 

M, A, {Chlumhia, U. S. A.). Pp. <^4. Price, not known. 

It is Bulletin No. T of Young men’s Indian 
Association Education Committee. 

The author has made a special study of 
the question of mass-literacy in India. In this 
book he makes some practicial suggestions for 
teai.'hing Reading. “This method is commonly 
known as the ‘sentence method.’ Dr. Huey who 
made a study of the perceptiou span and of the 
eye movements was the first psychologis to 
recommend this method. The Phonetic Method, 
the Word Method, the Look and Say Methods, tetc , 
v.'hich liave come into vogue in the AV’estern coun- 
ti'ies are mere adaptations of his recommendation, 
whicli are based on the laboratory finclings” (p. 47). 
Instead of following the traditional method of 
teaching the alphabet first he begins with words 
which have a natural setting’ in a sentence. This 
method is perfectly psyc>hologiual. But even our 
trained teachers are afraid of following this method. 
And the reason is that they have no prac.tical 
experienee in the matter. Mr. Mande tried his 
method in the Central .lail, Nagpur with wonderful 
results. If we are to popularise the method, we 
must convince the people. If we wish to convince 
tlie people, the expoiiinent should be tried 
extensively by competent teachers. 

But who will take the initiative and who will 
take the responsibility ? There must be practis- 
ing schools. 

The Darvishes or Oriental sru ritualism : Bij 
(dm P, Brown. Edited rrith Jnlrodndion and ii<jtes 


by 11. A. Roscr with twenty-three illustrations. 
Published by the Oxford 1 Jniversiiy Pi'ess. Pp. XXIV 
+ 49f). Price 7Ss. 

The object of this volume is to afford information 
in regard to the Belief and Principles of the 
Darvislies as well as to describe their various modes 
of worshipping the creator. 

The spiritualism of the Darvishes differs in 
many respects from Islam ism and has its origin 
in the religious conceptions of India and Greece. 
So the information that the author has been 
enabled to collect together will be of much interest 
to the reader. Much of this is original, and 
having been extracted from Oriental works ansi 
from Turkish, Arabic and Persian Manascripts, 
may be relied upon as accurate. 

It is a valuable publication and is recommended 
to our readers. There is no other English book on 
the subject. 

Freedom, REMiriox AND Reaittv : EdiieA by Mr. 
(}. Y. Chitnis and Published by Mr. Y. V. 
Bhandarkar, Sceretary Prarthanu Sainaj, Bombay. 
Pp. 192. Price not known. 

It is a commemoration volume published on the 
occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the foundation 
of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj. It contains 
twelve essays by competent persons. Here is the 
list— 

(i) Worship and Fellowship by J. Estlin 
Carpenter. (ii) The Position of the Prarthana Samaj 
in the Religious World by R. G, Bhandarkar. 
(iii) Modernism in the Church of England by 
J. S. Bezzant (iv) Theism of Ramanaya. Some 
problems by S. Radha Krishnan. (v) The 
Faith of the Brahma Samaj by G. Y. Chitnis. 
(vi) Tlie Islamic Revival by Mohoined Ali (vii) 
Judaism by Rebecca Reuben (viii) Bahai Revelation 
(Bahai Spiritual Assembl,y, Bombay) (ix) The Ideals 
of the Prarthana Samaj by Y. V. Bhandarkai:^ (x) 
Buddhism and Modern Thought by K. A. Padhye 
(xi) The Philosophy of the Upanishads by theEditd]|^ 
and (xii) Conclusion hy V. G. Bhandarkar. 

All the essays breathe thOvspirit of Diberalism and 
to this book we draw the attention of all who 
take an interest in Ijiberal Religious Ideals. 

We congratulate the editor on his being* able 
to include in the volume au article on Judaism. A 
civilization that is directly and indirectly shaping 
and modifying our ideas is inimical to the 
interests of Judaism. An oft- read Scripture which 
contains unjust denunciations of ithe expounders 
of that religion and missionary bodies which 
popularises that Scripture liave succeeded in 
alienating Indian minds from Judaism. This is 
deplorable. Liberal Judaism is as akin to the 
Thcistic movement of India as any other Theistic 
Religion and should never be ignored by Indian 
Theists as they have hitherto done. 

They should make a special study of that 
religion, and Montefiore’s Outlines of Liberal 
Judaism’ (Macmillan) will give an excellent idea of 
that movement. 

Maiiesh Chandra Ghosh 
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Daridrek Krvn'dan : By Dr, Radhakamal 
Mukherjce, Tim Booh Co, Ltd CalcuUa. Price Be, 
1 8as, Second Edition- Revised and Enhrged. 

The first thinj? that strikes one about this book 
is its excellent fret-up and the expressive cover 
design whi(*h»very ably illustrates the title— TAe 
Ory of the Poor. The book is a pioneer production 
in Bengali Sociological Literature and is indispen- 
sable to the studeot of the realistic economics of 
India. A glance at the chapter-heads will give an 
idea of the wide field it covers : Thus Comparative 
Economics, Want vs. Luxury, Cottage Industry vs, 
Krictories and Social Service form only a few of 
the many subjects treated by the author. The 
work embodies the result of much laborioUvS re- 
search-work and original observation on the part 
of the author and is of the utmost value to politici- 
ans, scholars and - tudents alike. 

IL S. 

Kavya Deepatu : Edited hy Narcndra Del). 
Published by Messrs, M. C. Sarkar db Sons. 
Gakuita. Price Rs 3, as S. 1927. 

Messrs. M. C. Sarkar and Sons, the enterprising 
firm of publishers, deserve to be congratulated on 
bringing out this popular and illustrated book 
of poems. The book, under notice, contains 151 
poems from the pen of 73 Bengali poets (dead and 
living) who, according to the editor, represent the 
modem age. The book begins with a poem 
entitled from the pen of Rabindranath **the 
best poet of the modern age and of all ages” and 
concludes with a verse under the caption 

by Mrs. Radharani Datta ‘whose 

poetic fame (says the editor) even at this stage 
IS widely acknowledged.” We are, however, of 
opinion that the collection is not fully represen- 
tative and that much improvement could have been 
effected. For, we did not expect to miss Dwijendra- 
nath Tagore, Bijoychandra Majumdar, Narendra 
Bhattacharjya and other poets from this collection. 
Some of the illustrations are no doubt excellent, 
but a good number of them could have been 
safely omitted. It is also regrettable to find that 
the book abounds with execrable printing mistakes. 

We hope that the publishers will rectify 
these ‘in the next edition. It is most likely that <he 
book will command wide popularity as a presen- 
tation volume because of its excellent get-up. 

Manas-Kamal : By Narendranath Basu. Guru- 
das Chatter jee S Sons. Re. 1. 

Mr. Basu, late Editor of Bansari, needs no in- 
troduction at our hands. The book, under notice, 
contains eleven refreshing stories written in 
elegant style. The printing and get-up leave 
nothing to be desired. We commend this book to 
the Bengali reading public* 

P, C. S. 

ViSMARANt By Mohitlal Majumdar. Calcutta. 
Prabasi Press. 1333. Ph. XIV+131. Rs. 2-8. 

It should not be necessarj’^ to preface a notice 
of this volume of poems by saying that Mr, M. L. 
Mazumdar is one of the most important of the 
younger Bengali poets. IIis first book which came 
out five ye rs ago^gave him a fair titl^ to be so 
regaided. His second, now before us, is another 


evidence of the justness of the clafm. But 
0 i^inence among younger Bengali poets comes to 
very little unlass one can assign some sort of 
importance to the group as a whole, and in this 
connection it can hardly be disputed that these 
poets have not had their share of attention and 
encouragement. They are too much under the 
shadow of one great name. That they are indebted 
to Rabindranath is a colourless, almost mischie- 
vous commonplace. The rich world conquered by 
Rabiudrauath will be tiie lieritage of every poet 
(coming after him, io-inorrow or in the distant 
future. Is there any reason why a writer, with 
all these gains in language, metre and inspiration 
before him, should wastofully tlirow them away 
even if it were possible for him to do so and start 
all afresh? The question which matters is whether 
he is going to treat Rabindranath as a starting, 
point or as a culmination. There is no denying 
that a good deal of Bengali poetry of to-day does 
read like an echo of Rabindranath, varying, if at 
all, in its degreeof faithfulness- But if there are those 
to whom Poetry is a mere pretty convention for 
the expression of aenimic vapourings and Rabindra- 
nath’s mellifluous verse, the prettiest ready-made 
pattern for them all, there are also others who do 
not feel in a chorus and write to a prescription, 
who would not play the sedulous ape in thought 
or phrase to anyone, who cannot rest satisfied with 
anything less than a fresh expression of fresh 
thoughts in words which are in vital relation with 
the stuff of their imagination. Among tliese, 
through whom we might hope, indeed expect, lies 
the future of Bengali poetry, Mr. Majumdar has 
assuredly his place. 

In his first collection of verse, the peculiar 
stamp of Mr. Majumdar’s poetic individuality was 
shown in his choice of certain historical themes 
which were not strictly speaking historical in 
treatment. Tlio situation, the character, the story 
is well known— Nuijelian looking back upon the 
Romance of her life from the vantage point of its 
tragic close, the last vigil of Nadirshah and his 
death at the hands of the assa -sin. these are 
familiar tales— but they are there not for their 
own sake but for the sake of the value which they 
have as a symbol of the poet’s emotional out-look. 
Under all the reticence and artistic disinterestedness 
which seems to cover all personal sensibility, 
behind the objectivity and the chiselled silences 
of the technique, we can yet guess the unspoken 
meditation, the hidden cross currents of the poet’s 
moods. In the present book Mr. Majumdar goes a 
step-further and takes us into his confidence. He 
speaks in his ‘own person and admits us into his 
intimate world. 

Two long pieces however, furnish the link in 
the transition. One is ‘Nurjehan and Jehangir’ 
and the other 'Death and Nachiketas.” Being a 
poet, Mr. Majumdar has possibly nothing but con- 
tempt for the sc.ruples of the specialist, for after 
dealing with “Yama and Nachiketas”, he does not 
hesitate to skip Millenia and launch us in the 
midst of a palace intrigue in the time of the Great 
Mogul. But he has done the exact thing that 
will disarm critics. Ho has succeeded. ‘Death and 
Nachiketas” is a reflective poem dwelling in words 
of mournful grandeur on the bafiling mystery of 
death, while the otlier is a fine dramatic piece in 
which the psychological possibilities of the 
situation and the characters are quite successfully 
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exploited. This volume coutains only twentyfive 
poems. But they are enough to furnish additional 
% proof of Mr. Majumdar’s versatility. It is enough 
to cite half a dozen titles— An Epicure of Touch 
To Schopenhauer, Kalapahar the iconoclast. Dead 
Love, Dusk out of Season, Moaning of Doves — 
to give an idea of the range of his inspiration. 

There are people who would consider versatility 
hardly a merit. It might mean no more than 
lack of character. Certainly this reproach cannot 
be levelled at Mr. Majumdar; for behind the diver- 
sity of topic and treatment, we feel the author’s 
possession of a secret store — an arriere-bartiquc as 
Montaigne would put it—a doctrine and a view < r 
life of which he gives us many glimpses. liis 
world IS steeped in a dim crepuscular light. 

m I 

lie has his yearning for the sun, for clear-cut 
fe rns and brilliant colours. 

«rtr5( 

But it is no longer possiiile for him to believe 
in the actuality of this sunlit world. A dusk out 
of season has descended upon his vision : 

cnf 

m I 

I 

Mr. Majumdar’s poetry is the llower, 1 shall not 
say of evil but of a profound disquiet and disenchant- 
ment. Ordinary people will perliajis miss in him 
l»oauties of tlie ortliodox and ac(‘opted kind— smiling 
fields of flower and fruit, mild blisses and trials of 
domesticity and all tlie little emptinesses of love. 
Pessimism is a recently learnt emotion and Mr. 
Majumdai’ is decidedly more modern thap the poet 
of complacen(‘y. As Mr. Hardy once said, “The 
now vale of Tempo may bo a gaunt waste in Shule. 
Human souls may find tliemselvos in closer and 
closer harmony with external things wearing a 
sombemess distasteful to our race when it was 
young. The lime seems near, if it has not actually 
arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, 
a sea or a mountain will be all of nature that is in 
keeping with the moods of the more thinking 
among mankind,” Our poetry will also respond to 
our altered outlook upon life and nature. 

! 

TCfl «rc»* 


m I— 

; 

But this disappointing earth, this broken many- 
hued toy, is for the poet the only thing which counts. 
The more it deceives him, the more he clings 
to it. 

®tfii c^itw I 

sior <21^15 «i^5i 

All this might easily lead to the belief that Mr. 
Majumdai* is a philosopher. AVe must hasten to 
emphasise that he is only a poet. He is not going 
to systematise his sensations into an intellectual 
understanding of life. He does not “criticise” life. 
He merely discerns an emotional quality in it. 

The distinction of Mr. Majumdar’s poetic 
inspii’ation is well matched by the distinction 
of his poetic technique. There is between 
his inspiration and the form in which he has 
embodied it an essential unity, that is to say, his 
forms are all justified by his inspiration. He is 
not so overwhelmed by his emotions as to lose 
sight of the technical side of his business. Perhaps 
his also is the ideal of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s “one is 
prepared for art when one has ceased to be 
interested in one’s own emotions and experiences 
except as material.” Mr. Majumdar has not reached 
this exacting and rather inhuman standard of 
detachment but bet^^ een his attitude and that of 
the amateur there is all the difference which exists 
between a man who regards poetry as a craft and 
one who regards it as a pose. But in his pre- 
occupation with technique Mr. Majumdar does not 
make the mishike so common with certain Bengali 
poets of to-day that hariiioniously combined sounds^ 
producing on our nervous centres a purely 
sonorous effect is enough to make poetry. Yet he • 
recognises that words with certain associations 
arranged in patterns can make poetry independently 
of definite logical concept. I will quote just 
one example of his symbolism. A dove is moaning 
in some tree in a listless noon. 

It is an evocation not less beautiful in its way 
than the picture of Ruth standing in tears amid 
the alien corn. ^ ^ 

Finally it would be ungracious to pass over 
the contribution of the publisher to our pleasure. 
Enough has liieen said to give aa idea of the ’ 
quality of Mr. Majumdar’s poetry. It is not less 
welcome for being given to us in i^istinctive 
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form, 8o rarely does one come across a Bengali 
book which will not offend good taste in some 
way or other that the discreet beauty of this 
volume will come as a very agreeable surprise to 
all lovers of the art of the book. The publishers 
deserve our gratitude for striking a note of revolt 
against the drabness of commercial book 
production. 

N 


HINDI 

A^’iDYArATi Ki Pauavalt : Compiled hy Mr* 
Eamkriksha Sarma Beniimri. Published h(f the 
liindi Pustak Bhandar, Laheriu Semi. Pp. Y/r+ 
327. 

265 padas of Vidyapati are ptJ)lished in this 
edition with short notes on difficult words. The 
aim of the compiler seems to be to furnish a 
handy collection of the best songs of the poet. 
The introduction deals with the poet and his work 
in a general way. As regards the pictures, they 
are disappointingly devoid of any art and one is a 
mere copy from a European model. Tlie editor 
has to be thanked for preserving the original 
dialect of the padas. 

Matiuam-Grantuavali ; Edite<l by Mr. Krishna- 
vihari Misra, b.a., llb. Published by the Ganga- 
Pustakmala Offhoe, Lucknow. Pp. CCLXIII and 
244. 1926. 

Matiram Tripathi is a well-known Hindi poet 
of the brajahhasha dialect. He belonged to a 
family which has ^iven the poets Bhushan and 
Chintamani. He lived at the court of Bundi 
during the reign of the son of the celebrated 
Chhatrasal. Three works of the poet are edited 
with occasional notes, and they are based on 
Sfiveral Mss- and printed copies. The long intro- 
duction has dilated on all possible issues in con- 
meclion with the poet and his poetry. The editor 
is not blind to the defects of the poet, who, though 
he excelled in the craft according to the Rasa- 
sastras, lackbd in emotion, which is the mainspring 
of all true poetry This edition is sure to become 
a standard work for reference. 

Mahakavi Akhau ottr unka URDU Kavya : By 
TJmrao Singh Karimika. B.A. Published by Jnanprakas 
Mandir, Machhra, MeeruU 2nd edition. Pp. 177. 

This second edition of the selected poems of the 
celebrated Urdu poet is a testimony to his 
popularity, His muse was not confined 'o the rose- 
garden of convention, but he breathed a new life 
into modern Urdu poetry. Thus he created light 
verses on various topics of modem life, politics not 
excepted. He touched on various chords, - love, 
humour, religion, topical events and even Gandhism 
and non-co-operation. The introduction is useful 
and shows the poet both as a man and an artist. 

Raiibi-Kavitavali : Edited by Mr. Surendranath 
Tiwari. Published hy the Nawal Kishore Press. 
Lucknow. Pp. XLIll+98. 1926. 

Every schoolboy in India knows tlie name of 
Abdul Rahim Khan Khan-kliana, the great soldier 
at the court of Akbar. But few of ever suspect 
that he was a great poet loo. The editor of the 
present collgg^^ion was drawn towards the dohas of 


this soldier-poet even at his school-going ago. 
And the result is this compilation for which we 
cannot thank him too much. Rahim is nothing if 
he IS not charming and elegant. He poured his 
heart into his work and he is equally felicitous in 
his delineation of love and life. We are struck by 
his catholicity of spirit, because in Hindi and 
Sanskrit verses he pays homage to several Hindu 
gods and goddesses. He was also a natron of 
poetry. His life and works are described in the 
introduction. There is a reproduction of his 
portrait. 

Dehati Duniy^a : By Mr. Shivpujan Sahai. 
Published hy the Hindi Pustak Bhandar. Laheria 
Serai. Pp. 226. 1920. 

Scenes of country-life in Bihar have been mo-t 
charmingly depicted in this work. The author has 
been well-advised in using the popular dialect, wliieh 
has a peculiar flavour and directness and is also 
refreshing when contrasted with the much-sanskri- 
tised modern Hindi prose. As their dialect, no less 
do the elemental life affairs of the country-folks 
interest us by their foolishness and knavery as 
well as their honesty and simplicity. We congra- 
tulate the author on his success and hope he will 
give us, more of such bright stories. We like to 
draw his attention to the necessity of collecting 
the folk-lores in the very words in wliich they are 
delivered. 

Bnuji KA Sahitva— Part I : Published by the 
Hindi Pustak Bhandar. Laheria Serai. 192iy. 
Pjr 279. ^ 

In this work are collected the presidential 
addressee of the first live sessions of the Bihar 
Pfoviucial Hindi Literary (Conference, together with 
those ol the Chairmen of the Reception Committees. 
This is surely a useful publication inasmuch as it 
focuses oar attention on the literary history of 
Bihar. 

Rames Basu 


TELUGU. 

Muhammad: By Puripanda Appalaswamy. Pub- 
lished by V. r. Ramaswanig Sastrulu d: Sons. 
Madras. Pp. 44, 1926. 

An interesting and well-written essay on the 
life of Munammad. It would have been more useful 
at the present time if the tenets of the Muslim creed 
had lieen lucidly explained and it had been 
shown how traces of these can be found in 
Christianity and other religions. The variations of 
doctrine in the Koran are not referred to. The 
life of the great prophet is, however, vividly 
described. 

B. Ramchandra Rau. 


GUJARATI 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of a copy of 
the 11th Annual Report of the Mahavir Jain 
Vidyalaya of Bombay. We do not review Reports. 

We have received several copies of Saraj^ 
Biia(ivad-Gita from Kanji Kalidas Joshi. They 
are translations of the Sanskrit text ii\to Gujarati, 
Marathi and Hindi and illustrated. The renderings 
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w.^ll <l)n3, aail they are sure to be veiy much 
^appreciated by the readinix public. 

^ R*v^iaya.ya : Bfj Sa^trl Clihoialal Chandra- 
.^hiVikxr, pruiled and pnblisJied by the Society for 
.encouragement of Cheap Literature, Ahniedahad, 
Clotih hound, Pf). 1121, Second edition. Price 
Rs. (J‘0-0. With 10 colored illustrations {1920). 

This is a trauslatioa of Tulasidas’s Kamayana 
in HiudL fjooking to its get-up and contents it is 
marv'ellously cheap for six rupees. Its intro- 
ductions are many and comprise a wealth of 
interesting details on the life of Tulasidas and on 
various other matters connected with the gn it 
."pic. Every Gujarati Hindu, and other Gujarat s, 
"loo, should read this work. 

.! 5 ARA 1 aGit.v Govrxn: By Naiwarlal P. Shah, Esq. 
ii.x. Printed at the Anavil Bandhu Print in y Pres.s, 
Surat, Cloth bound, Pp. 120. Price Re. 1-12-0 
il927). 

Jayadev’s Gita Goviud is a literary gem in 
Sanskrit. It is not possible to translate its beauty 
irPo vernacuhu'S which lack the wealth and flexi- 
bility of Sanskrit vocabulary. An existing tran- 
tslation by Kao Bahadur fveshablal il. Dhruva into 


Gujarati, because of the scholarly attainments of 
the ^ translator, tries to go as near the original as 
possible. The present translation has, however, 
aimed more at easiness of style than at scholarli- 
ness, and it may be that those who scorn the 
trouble involved in perusing a scholarly work 
may find solace in perusing an easier work, dis- 
regarding its other faults and short-comings. The 
work, however, needs encouragement. 

SuASHJKALA AND ClIA UllTANCHASHIKA : Bu 

Nagardas J. Patel. Printed at the Stcryaprakash 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth hound, (;with 
pictures.) Pp. 100. Price Rs. 2. (1920). 4 

The romantic story of how a teacher fell in 
love with his pupil, a princess, and was ordered to 
be executed by her father on discovery of it, and 
how he was reprieved on singing fifty stokas one 
as he mounted each of the fifty steps leading to 
the execution platform, reciting his undying love 
for her, is versified by Km ^ Bilhan : it has been 
translated into English in his inimitable way by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and xMr. Patel has attempted 
re- telling it in Gujarati verse. lie has, in doing so, 
supplied a want. 

K. M. J. 


ODKRENOY AND PRICES IN INDIA* 


By PKOFESSOK J. C. SINHA, D. Sc. 


^PlIE post-war literature on currency is a 
^ voluminous one. Even in India many books 
'Oil the sui)jocl have been issued iu recent yeais. 
•iiafortun itely, most of them cover the same 
ground, ijuestions of curieuoy history and theory 
which have been autlioritativeJy dealt with, are 
often introduced merely to increase tlic bulk of 
some books. The present volume also is not 
entirely fiee from this defect. _ , , r 

The book is divided into throe sei'tions. Part 1 
contains a histori<ul survey of Indian currency 
from 18<m to P)J0. This subjci t has been dealt 
witli by many wi'itors but our authors have des- 
cribed ‘more fully than any other “the gold move- 
ment" in Jndia during, the third (luarter ol the 
last century and how it was "suddenly shelved 
in 1874;’ ■ . . * . 

We tind also in this uait an interesting acitount 
of the Report of the Alaasfield Oommissiqn. "riie 
reasons which led the authoiities to sit tight over 
this roriort and take no action, ’ is, according to 
our authors, "one of the unexplained mvsu^ios or 
the history of Indian cuiTency” (p- 28). Though 
no oliicial explanation has been given, tlie chief 
obstacle to the acceptance of the Kepoit, appears 
to have been the almost continuous fall in the 
value of silver, wliich began from the year loO/. 
Incidentally, the authors tell us that this was the 
first currency commission appointed by the 


Cumney and Prices in India by N. C. V'akU 
and S. K. Turanian. (D. B. Tiiraporevala Sons & 
■1^0.. Bombay, 1927, pp. xvi+549* Pnee Rs. lO). 


Government of India. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, a currency committee was appointed as 
early as 1787 by the government of Cornwallis 
which took oral and written evidence in India,,aa- 
des( 5 ribed in a paper read at the eighth raeetmg 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission at * 
Lahore in 1925. . . , . , . . , i. 

Part It of tlie book is devoted to, a study of 
Indian prices. Here t*xe authors are mainly on 
new ground. The section opens with a study of 
index numbers. India Office Memorandum of 
"885-87 ami snbstLiuoiit index numbers of Indian 
prices are brit'fiy examined. But there is au im- 
portant omission. The authors have. not mentioned 
the recent index numbers, published in the Bombay 
Ijabour Gc/zetle aud in the Indian trade Journal, 
Calcutta, it is true that these relate to prices m 
Bombay and Calcutta a»d do not give a very 
accurate idea of the general price level throughout 
the count/ y. But it should be remembered that 
Calcutta index numbers aie regularly nuoted 
in the montlby bulletin oi the League ot Nations 
for representing price-changes in India. 

The study of price-levels is followed by the 
study of prices of individual commodities like nee, 
wheat, sugar, tea, cotton, jute, coal and oilseeds. 
The authors arrive at certain conclusions, wlncn 
are open to criticism. 


“The price-history o£ sugar,” they, tell p, is 
one of the most illuminating illustrations of .what 
a policy of determined protection can achieve", 
(pl7()). The •authors gravely tell us . that the 
difference between the cost of production here 
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and that abroad, should be bridged by an adequate 
protective duty, (this dilTerence amouating, accord- 
ing to them, to the paltry figure of 7G% in 1913), 
although' the theory of eciualising costs lias been 
discarded even in America, where it was first 
proclaimed as the true principle of protection. 
The reason assigned is equally curious, — '‘the 
infancy of the industry !’* 

Nor can one support the authors’ contention 
that the Indian coal industry requires protection, 
which in their opinion, ‘'deserves to be strengthen- 
ed a good deal more, if it is to become an active 
force in stimulating our other industries. When 
it is remembered that our coal production exceeds 
our consumption, the case for a prohibitive import 
duty becomes stronger still” (pp. 239-210.) One 
fails to see how by a protective import duty on 
foreign coal, the Indian coal industry can ba made 
“an active force in stimulating our industries.” 
For, as the Tariff Board has pointed out, “all 
measuies which tend to raise the cost of fuel are 
prejudicial to industrial development.” 

Nor can one accept the authors’ view that “the 
prices of hides, like those of jute, are determined 
by its (sic) mpnopjlistic supplies,” (p, 228), The 
Fiscal Commission has pointed out the dangers 
“of such apparently wel’ -entrenched monopolies 
as jute” and every year the address of the 
Chaiiman of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
contains some remarks about possible competition. 
The authors are on still more debatable grounds 
when they speak of hides. The chief market for 
Indian hides lias always been Central Europe, 
particularly Germany. Apart from competition 
with foreign hides in those markets, there is now 
an intense competition with local produce, which 
has not to bear the (‘.ost and risk of delerioration 
of long voyages, and wliich can be sold very 
cheaply .with the increased consumption of meat. 
The rapid rise of motor transport has also reduced 

t e demand for boots and therefore for hides, and 
us the competition is all the keener between 
Indian and foreign hides. 

Part II of the book closes with some general 
remarks about the difficulties of deteimining a 
representative price level for India, an account of 
the variation in prices between 18GI and 1920, 
and a discussion on the relation between currency 
and prices. 

Here the authors support Gokliale’s view that 
the pre-war gold exchange standard was partly 
responsible for the rise of Indian i)rices. “The 
stability of exchange-rate betw^een 1900-1914” is, 
in their opinion, no argument “against the alleged 
inllation of prices.” 328), Tht r draw our 
attention to certain peculiarities of the Indian 
price-level. They repeat their previous remarks 
about India’s “exclusive monopolies” Avhich “can 
bear a large inflation of prices without endanger- 
ing their production. Besides, there are many 
important products in India forming a very large 
percentage of the total internal trade,’' prices of 
which “may rise very high without calling for any 
adjustment of the exchange rate.” (p. 329}. 

We are alraid that the distinction between the 

£ rice-levels in India and in the Western countries 
as been too absolutely drawn, for, it is difficult 
to see that India is singular in this respect. With 
regard to prices in Western coivitribs also, as 
pointed out in a recent report of the United States 
Tarifl Comipis&ion, “Articles having a free inter- 


national market, such as silver, copper, wheat 
cotton, have about the same gold price the world 
over, transportation . and taxes aside, no matter 
whether the quotations are in dollars, francs, 
pounds or marks. Ou the other hand, many 
articles such as aluminum goods, pottery and 
china-ware or specialized chemicals and metallurgi- 
cal products, which either do not enter largely 
into international trade or whose prices are ad- 
justed slowly, show a great divergence of gold 
prices in the several markets of the world” 
(Depreciated Exchange and International Trade, 
second edition, p. 20.) 

Even in the case of England the same disparity 
between sheltered and unsheltered prices, is 
noticeable, as pointed out by Keynes and other 
monetary theorists. 

The authors have missed the obvious point that 
the assumption of special characteristics of the 
Indian price-level is not necessary to prove the 
thesis that relative redundancy of currency for 
short periods was quite likely under the pre-war 
system. Even the HiUon-Young Commission has 
observed, “the automatic working of the exchange 
staridaid is thus not adequately provided for in 
India -Under the Indian system contraction is not 
and never has been, automatic.” (Report, para 
IG.) 

Part III of the bock deals with the three issues 
raised by the Hilton-Y'oung Commission, vk., the 
shindard, the ratio (the authors put it as the unit) 
and the Reserve Bank. 

With regard to fhe Jirst (luestion, the authors 
explain why Indian public opinion has been over- 
whelmingly in favour of gold standard with a gold 
currency. The introduetion of such a system in 
India means that “India should negotiate for her 
gold requiiemcnts directly with the United States 
or through England” (p. 4.^)3). “Tlie United Slates 
do possess large quantities of free gold : the with- 
drawal of a part of this gold to India wmuld 
create no credit difficulty.” But the introduction 
of gold (currency in India would give a heavy 
blow to the American silver interest and naturally 
“we are welcome neither as creditors ot our own 
gold from England, nor as borrowers of surplus 
gold from America.” (p. 454) 

This is the rJiief o])slacle to tlie adoption of gold 
currency in India. The expense tor introducing 
gold currency ani the reaction cf this measure 
on the woild price of gold do not appeal’ to be 
very serious obstacles. As to the argument of 
Mr Kitchin and Prof. Cassel that India's additional 
demand will increase the “scramble for gold” and 
bring about a fall of prices, w^e may quote the 
opinion of an authority on gold standard like Prof. 
Lehfeldt that “on the whole, the chief risk of a 
disturbance that would bo embarrassing and 
detrimental to trade throughout the world appears 
to be on tlui side of depreciation, of rise of 
prices.” ( Lehfeldt— the Output of Gold, 
p. 20). ’1‘he future course of the price of gold is 
so uncertain that it is unsafe to use it as an 
argument for or against gold currency. 

The alternatives that are ininiedutely possible 
under the existing circumstances are gold standard 
without gold currency and the gold exchange 
standard. The second w^as discredited during 
the War. The Currency Commission has, therefore, 
recommended the gold bullion standard, which, in 
its opinion, gives us all the advantages of gold 
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standard and avoids the difficulties of gold 
ourrency, 

• Our authors approve ot ^ the Commission’s 
scheme subject to the criticism that the gold 
reserve should ^ be located exclusively in India,— 
an opinion, which is held by all Indian publicists. 
We endorse also the corollary to this proposition 
that “the Currency Authority shall do its work 
of »^nvin|[? and selling gold onlv in India.” (P. 472). 

Wc wish however that the authors had 
suggested closer buying and selling rates for 
gold. It is difficult to understand why it is 
necessary to prescribe the selling rate on the 
basis of p+2n, in order to preserve the Bomb'v 
bullion market, although the London bulln.a 
market is not affected by the very close buying 
and selling rates fixed by the Bank of 
England, vi'i., Ws 9d and C'l l7s 10V2d. per 
^td. oz fi. f> , a difference of onlv '10 p. eJ. 

Otio fails to see how this gold bullion standard 
may be called a standard at all, when gold will 
admittedly vary from its par value by as much 
as 2 3 per cent. If a yardstick is sometimes equal 
to 36 inches and sometimes to 36.<S inches, no 
-.oientist would accept it as a standard for measure- 
ment. Exactly the same argument applies to 
monetary standards. 

It has been suggested that it is a sop to 
Bombay wliicjli is unhappy over the 18(1. rale. 

It seems that the powerful Exchange Banks, 
wliicli financ-e gold imports as well as the wealthy 
bullion dealers of Western India have been 
appeased by sacrificing tlie interest of the country 
as a whole. At the same time the Reserve 
Bank’s obligation to sell gold in India has been 
made a mere paper obligation. The Bank will 
ordinarliy be the dearest markc^t for gold in this 
f'ountry. The Cominis.sion's claim that its scheme 
“is an absolute gold standard” “since gold bars 
are to be given in exc.hange for notes or silver 
rupees, not for export only, but for any purpose,” 
{Report, para 60) is therefore unfounded. We 
suggest that our currency authority should buy 
and sell gold in India at a reasonable difference, 
sav one per cent. Not until tliis is dene, (‘an the 
now standard be an improvement upon the old one 
in this reppec't. 

()n the ratio question our authors express their 
opinion in favour of Is. dd. rate, mainly on the 
ground that “the standard unit of value, once 
fixed, must be regarded as sacred and should not 
be changed.” This is certainly a good principle. 
But it must be borne in mind that during the 
currency experiment in 1920, the rate had already 
been changed to 2s gold and the ruliee left its 
old moorings as early as 1917. 

As to the “sanctity” of the Is. 4d ratio, the 
following remarks of the Statist, which was by no 
means a blind supporter of the Is. 6d. rate, may be 
^luoted : ’‘Given the fact that sinc'O 1914, the 
internal purchasing power of each rupee has 
been reduced by about 35 p. c., the claims of 
equity as far as outstanding contracts entered into 
before the war are con(^€rned, would seem to 
demand a fixation of the rupee at a parity 
higher than that which obtained before the War, 
(The Statist, Sept 11, 1926). 

In this connection our authors strangely observe 
that “the question of price-adjustment is a foere 
truism and need not bo raised at all” (p. vni). 'The 
position is that the exchange has been determined 


by the authorities at Is. 6d. since October 1924, 
and tnat steps have been taken to maintain this 
rate, by controlling the internal price-level..- 
The fact that these steps have been taken for 
a fairly long time, for more than two years, must 
result in the adjustment of the internal price level 
with ths world pries lever (p. 513) (italics are ours), 
riiis admission cuts the ground on which most 
of the arguments for is. 4d. rate arc based. 

^ We now pass on to the last question discussed 
1? book, viu, ihe problem of the Reserve 
Bank. The authors support the view ot the 
majontv of the Currenev Commission that a 
sepmafe Reserve Bank is desirable for India. ^ 

Doubts have been raised that the amount of 
^discounting to bo done in India being small, the 
Reserve Bank will not be a paying concern. Such 
doubts are wholly unfounded. The solo right of 
note-issue, the free deposit of Government balances 
and the compulsory deposit from the scheduled 
banks, will give the Reserve Bank sufficient funds 
which, even if employed at a very low rate of 
interest, will bring a handsome profit. 

Our authors riglitly oppose the special preference 
to the shareholders or the Imperial Bank in 
subscribing to the capital of the proposed bank. 
The Commission recommended that “the Imperial 
Bank’s shareholders should bo given the first 
opportunity of subsorihing for the capital stock” 
of the Reserve Bank. The Bill provides for 30pc. 
of the capital to be subscribed by the Imperial 
Bank as jm institution and not by its individual 
shareholders. This has led the Exchange Banks 
to ask that another thirty per cent, of the capital 
should be reserved for the scheduled banks, whose 
head offices are registered in India or the British 
Empire. If any such' preference is conceded, there 
seems to bo no reason for making any distinction 
between the British and tlio Foreign Banks included 
in the First S(}Iieduleof the Bill. 

The basis for this preference therefore requires 
examination. It has been said that the Imperial 
Bank deserves some consideration as a sort of 
compensation for its alleged “sacrifice,” for, it i{? ^ 
going to be deprived of the greater pait of the * 
(Government balances. Wo are further told that the 
Bank has been compelled to open a large number 
of now branches ^hif h do not pay. 

But it may tie noted that the Irarerial Bank is 
not going to lose the pn\stige of being the custodian 
of Government funds. It will act as the ^ sole agent 
of the Reserve Bank at all places in British India 
where there is a branch of the Imperial Bank and 
no branch of the Reserve Bank. The fact that 
substantial Goveinment balances will still be kept 
in the Imperial Bank will give it sufficient 
prestige in the eyes of the public. How valuable 
this privilege is, may be realised from the fact 
that some Indian banks were anxious to have 
(Govern m out balances even by depositing adequate 
amount c-f Goveinment securities. . „ . , 

During tlie last war, a Bengali Zammdar of 
some education, withdrew all his money from the 
district loan office and deposited it in the local 
Co-operative Central Bank on the ground «hat the 
latter “wus a Government institution.” If such be 
the prestige of a co-operative bank, the privilege 
of having Government balances which the Imperial 
Bank will still enjoy, must be a valued one. 

It may affeo be said that a considerable part of 
the Reseive Bank’s balances kept in the Imperial 
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Back will be free of interest (see the Second 
Schedule of the Bill). The restrictions on the 
activities of the Imperial Bank, especially on 
foreign exchange business, are also going to be 
removed. These are sufficient compensations for 
its alleged “sacrifices.” 

As to the’ maintenance of unprofitable branches, 
it is difficult to believe that a considerable number 
of them is really unremunerative. , The chief 
difficulty of bankers in the mofussil, is to get 
sufficient deposits at a low rate of interest. The 
Impeiial Bank lias not to face this difficulty. There 
is no reason why its branches should rernair 
^unremunerative after the iirst few years of their 
establishment, unless the administrative charges 
there are too liravy. AVe think therefore that the 
proposed prefeience to the Imperial Bank in 
subscribing shares is uuiustified. The case for 
preference to Exchange Banks is w^eaker still. 

The Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
the Central Legislature, wdiich recently met in 
Bombay, apparently solved this question by advo- 
cating a state bank without share ca])ital. The 
arguments advanced in favour of this scheme arc, 
firstly, that the Reserve Bank, as proposed by tlie 
(rovernment. will not command public confideoee. 
Second l 5 % tlie profits earned by the Bank in 
dealing with Government moneys should go to 
the State and not to the shareholders. Lastly, it 
is problematical whether a capitalist-owned bank 
vrould serve the interests of indigenous trade and 
commerce. 

It cannot be denied that the Government 
management of currency in this country liUvS been 
on the whole a failure. We doubt whether the 
control of credit and currency by a State Bank of 
India wmuld fare better. We fail to see how a 
directorate independent of Government control can 
be formed, if the State is to be directly responsible 
for the institution. It is curious that our politi- 
pi^ns wlio were most vocal against state control of 
currency, are now tlie loudest in praising the 
virtues of a State Bank, involving as it does, state 
control of currency and credit. 

The argument that a state-a?VM bank will not 
command as much public confidence as a state- 


ouwd bank is not a strong one. The Indiair 
public has full corifidence as to the financial 
solvency of the Imperial Bank and there is no t 
reason why the Reserve Bank will not command 
the same confidence. The trulli appears to lie 
the other way about. As Sir Henry Strakosch 
rightly observes, “History furnishes abundant 
proof that the control of contial banking insti- 
tutions is more soundly exercised by piivate 
citizens than by Governments.” (Eeonovuv Journnl. 
June, 1920). 

As to the argument that the profits of the bank 
dealing witli (rovernment moneys should go to 
the State, it may be said that in tlie Reserve Bank 
Bill, provision has been made for a very moderate 
dividend to the shareholders and the balance is to 
be paid to the State. As intersl will have to be 
paid on the debentures of tlie proposed state-owned 
bank, we doubt whetlier tliis latter institution 
would bring more profit to the Go\ eminent, es- 
pecially when it is remembered that the manage- 
ment of a state-owned instiluion is apt to be 
extravagant, espeiially in India. 

Ttie question wlicther a capitalist-owned Bank 
wou’d serve tli''^ inlerosts of indigenous trade 
depends ultimately on the shareholders. If the 
majority of them is unsympathetic to Indian 
interest, indigenous trade may not get adequate 
facilities. But there is no ground for this 
assumption. The real reason wliy the State 
Bank is advocated is that Indian publicists are 
afiaid that tlio Bank may be coni rol led liy European 
capitalists, wlio, it is appreliended, have no 
sympatliy for Indian trade and industries. It is 
difficult to suggest any practicable measure to 
allay tliis sippiciop, ox(*opt to ask patriotic Indians 
to ill vest in the sliares of the Reserve Bank, 
althungh the yield wdll be low. 

To conclude, tlie book before ns contains a 
mass of useful information on Indian ouTi’oncy 
and prices, and its value to the student would 
be much enhanced by condensation and leaving 
out of matter not essential to the arguments of the 
authors. 


THE PKOBLEM OF POLITICAL R EPKE8EISTATI0N IN INDIA 

By professor GUKMUKH NIHAL SINGIf, 

Benares Hindu JhiirersHy 


I 

P OLITICAL prophets of the 18th century 
had become so much disgusted with the 
workings of autocracy in its various 
forms and distance had lent so great a charm 
to the picture^ of the Athenian democracy of 
the Peri clean '"Age that they begaif to regard 
democracy js the one panacea for all human 


ills. And though tlie actual working of 
democracy lias not fulfilled the high ex- 
pectations of its early admirers and has even 
disappointed some of its sincerest friends, it 
is still regarded by the vast bulk of the people 
all over the globe as the best form of 
government. 

Democracy is of two kinds, of the direct 
type and of the representative character. Direct 
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democracy certainly appears more desirable 
but it is also more difficult of achievement, 
fa fact, it requires a very h\^\\ standard of 
development among the people. The people 
must possess a high sonSf3 of civic responsi- 
bility, a sufficient knowledge and understand- 
ing of local people and local problems, and 
a considerable amount of political education 
if they are to w<)rk the institution of direct 
democracy successfally. And so far all 
attempts to introduce it in large countries 
have proved abortive. Direct democracy may 
be possible in small city states or countries 
like Switzerland ; but it is impracticable in 
places like America, Russia or India. The 
Russian experiment is, without a shadow of 
doubt, a complete failure from this point of 
view. The attempt to introduce direct 
democracy has actually resulted in the 
ifi trod action of indirect representation and 
of unresponsive autocracy at the top. This 
is inevitable in a large country. Wlieu the 
number of citizens exceeds a few thousand, 
and when the inhabitants are scattered over 
a large area and cannot all be gathered in a 
big hall ora square to deliberate and to 
register their decisions one way or the other, 
some sort of representation becomes indis- 
jionsable. It may be mentioned hero in 
l)aronthesi'^, that initiative and recall cannot 
solve the comjilicaled problems of to-day. 
As pointed out by Professor Laski:— • 

‘For what is, as a rule, urgent in tlic issues 
tliey raise is not the simple desirability of aflBrma- 
tivo or negative response, but the much niore 
complex Question of the desirability of a particular 
solution stated in all its complex statutory terms. 
The difficulty, in fact, which direct government in- 
volves is the tinal diffi-ulty that it is by its 
nature far too crude an instrument Jto find room 
for the nice distinctions inherent in the art of 
government 

And if a direct and responsible system of 
representation is not accepted --because that 
will convert direct democracy into indirect 
democracy— -a series of federations *has to be 
arranged as in Russia or in Miss Follet’s 
scheme, the result of which is the adoption 
of indirect election— from the local to the 
city or district group, from the city and 
district groups to the provincial group, from 
the provincial groups to the national group, 
and in some cases from the national groups 
to the Imperial or international group. The 
members of the group at the top have really 
no living connection with the members of 
the local group at the bottom and thus feel 
no sense of responsibility to the people at 
large. 


The defects of indirect elections are* 
quite well known in India and may be des- 
cribed in the words of the authors of the 
Montaga-Glielrasford Report. While criticising 
the system of “doubly indirect’' elections in 
force under the Morley-Minto scheme the 
authors observe : 

"Tfiere is absolutely no connection between the' 
supposed priinivy voter and the man who sits as 
his ropre.sentativo on the legislative council, and 
the vote of til supposed primary voter has no 
upon thoprcce^dmgs of the legislative council, 
la sail ci ream stances th^ra can be no responsibility 
upon, and no political education for, the people 
who nomiriilly exercise the vote”. 

The system of indirect elections was 
tried in the United States of America for 
nearly a century and a quarter and was in 
the end discarded in 1913, as it proved in- 
jurious to the local life of the States. Ifc 
introduced national issues into local politics 
and vitiated the whole local atmosphere. 

For large countries like India then direct 
democracy is altogether impracticable, and 
resort must be had to representative demo-- 
cracy. 

II 

In representative democracy attempt is* 
made to create an Assembly which is, so to 
speak, the nation in miniature. As far as 
possible all sections of the people and 
especially all political interests and opinions 
should be represented in proportion to their 
strength in the country and in particular^ 
care slumld be taken that minorities are not* 
placed absolutely at the mercy of the 
majority but are allowed an adequate oppor- 
tunity of iofliieiicing the decisions of the 
Assembly. Several systems have been, 
devised to give proper representation 
to mniorities; but before referring to them, 
it is necessary to discuss the basis on 
which representation should proceed. Re- 
presentation may be on territorial basis, on 
communal lines, on the group principle or 
on a mixed basis. One of those has been 
ruled out by the Western people as inimical 
to responsible or self-government. On the 
other hand, representation on communal 
basis is regarded by a large number in 
India as “an inevitable, and even ahealthy, 
stage in the development of a non-political 
people.” The authors of the Montagii-Chelms- 
ford Report demurred strongly to this view. 
They wrote ^ 

“But wdien we consider what responsible 
government implies, and how*^ it w^di|,^|^veloped in 
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the world, we cannot take this view. -In the 
earlier form which it gssnraecl in Europe it 
appeared 'Only when the territorial principle had 
vanquished the tribal principle, and blood and 
relij?ion had ceased to assert a rival claim with 

the State to a citizen’s allog:iance We conclude 

unhesitatingly that the histoiy of self-government 
among the nations who developed it and spread 
it through the world, is decisively against the 
admission by the State of any divided allegiance : 
against the State’s arranging its membeTS in any 
way which encourages them to think of them- 
selves primarily as citizens of any smaller unit 
,^.than itself.” 

The principle of communal representation 
was carefully discussed and strongly con- 
demned by Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford in their classic report on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms ; and it would not have 
been necessary to examine it hero to-day if 
they had been strong enough to act up to 
their convictions and had followed the 
■dictates of reason and experience. But the 
fact that the Reforms of 1919, instead of 
discarding communal representation, greatly 
extended its application and that one big 
community in India— the Muslim community 
— still continues to clamour for it and that 
it forms a centre of fierce controversy in 
the country makes a dispassionate considera- 
tion of it absolutely essential. 

TIT. 

The greatest defect of communal repre- 
sentation, one which is fatal to the growth 
'of Indian nationality and self-governing 
-institutions in the country, is that it makes 
the people think of their differences and 
divisions and prevents them from acquiring 
'*‘the citizen spirit.'’ As pointed out by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report and as illustrated 
by the experience of the past few years and 
the state of affairs in the country to-day : 

“Division by creeds and cla^.ses means the 
creation of political camps organised against each 
other, and teaches men to think as partisans and 
not as citizens; and it is difficult to v,oc how the 
change from this system to national representation 
is ever to occur.” 

These are words well worth pondering 
over! There were not a few among the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress in 1916 
and theroare still some leading persons amongst 
U3 to-day, who hug themselves with the 
comforting belief that communal representation 
is a transitory measure in its veiy 
nature and that it will shortly give way, in 
some miraculous fashion, to a national system 
of re presen ta'doD, Such persons 'are expect- 
ing a croj) of mangoes from a field of 
^ / 


thorns, and the words of the joint authors of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report ought to prove 
au eye-opener to'them. Communal representa-'’ 
tion is like a deadly poison which once 
introduced into the system spreads itself 
over the whole organism and eats away the 
vitals of the body. Like the snake it has 
to be killed as soon as it is born ; if allowed 
to survive, it works havoc, as it has already 
done in almost all parts of the country. It 
has killed the delicate and young plant of 
TTindu-Moslem Unity at cl has created com- 
munal tension all over the country. Those 
persons who were prepared to drink froon 
the same cup are breaking each other’s heads 
and calling each other ugly names. And in 
a cosmopolitan city like Calcutta we have 
the spectacle of bloody riots lasting for days 
at an end and the unholy sight of the burn- 
ing of temples, mosques and Gurdwaras ! 
Communal representation has strengthened 
and spread the communal mentality. Com- 
munal spirit is rife in the country and 
everywhere one hears of Tanxini and Tahlig, 
Savgnthan and Mnhabir Dais. National 
organisations are withering away for lack of 
interest an<l support, but communal organisa- 
tions are multiplying and attracting crowds 
of supporters. One by one the national 
leaders are succumbing to the intoxication of 
the communal vaccine and one does not know 
where the process will stop if things are 
allowed to drift for lorg. 

Communal repicsenfation is, however, not 
only injurious to the growth of the citizen 
spirit and the development of self-governing 
institutions, it is leally harmful to the 
progress of the community whose interests 
it seeks to protect. As pointed out by the 
authors of the report on ludiaa Constitutional 
Reforms : — 

“A minority which is given special represent- 
ation owing to its weak and backward state is 
positively encouraged to settle down into a feeling 
of sathfied security; it is under no inducement to 
educate and qualify itself to make good the ground 
which it has lost compared with the stronger 
majority”. 

Another defect of communal representa- 
tion is that under it “the give and take 
which is the essence of political life is lack- 
ing. There is no inducement to the one side 
to forbear, or to the other to exert itself. 
The communal system stereotypes existing 
relations”. On the other hand, under a 
system of common electorates there is 
chance for the development of < good- will, 
toleration towards each other, friendly feel - 
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ingvS and relations, regard for each other’s 
wishes, desire to study each other’s needs 
•and effort to please each other. There is an 
opportunity, at any rate, for the growth of 
the citizen spirit, which, as has been shown 
above, is so essential for the development of 
self-government in the country. 

However, there is one fundamental point, 
which is almost always ignored in contro- 
versies on the subject, and to which I wish 
to draw special attention. Communal menta- 
lity has got so tremendous a hold over w 
that we cannot imagine a sphere where 
tl^ere are no divisions on communal lines. 
Because differences of religion have been 
made the basis of social and other distinc- 
tions we have taken for granted that they 
mu4 also be made the basis of political 
representation. If differences of religion 
liiatter so much in other spheres they must 
matter in politics as well ! And drugged 
with this mentality we have never made 
any vSeiioiis effort to find out what 
exactly aio our communal differences ‘in 
politics. My conviction is formed after 
careful study—that in politics, in thiags 
that matter in politics, our differences do not 
fortunately run on communal lines ; and it 
is only our communal mentality that is playing 
costly tricks on us, w'hich has created a 
sort of mirage before our eyes and which 
makes us see differences w'here there are 
really none ! 

Let us examine the differences among 
Indians on important political questions, say 
on the need and kind of selhgovernment, on 
the need for state lielp to industry and 
agriculture, on the maintenance of law and 
order, on the desirability of the Indianisation 
of army and other public services, on the 
questions of tariffs and transport, on edu- 
cational development in the country, on 

matters sanitary and a liost of other ques- 
tions that come up for decision before the 
Legislative Assembly or a provincial Council. 

1 make bold to assert that on none of 

these opinion is divided in the country on 
communal lines. And I cite the pages of 

the proceedings of the Indian Legislative 
Council and the Assembly in support of my 
statement. There are, however two, questions 
which are generally put in a different 

category :~~(i) the question of the distri- 
bution of loaves and fishes and (ii) the 

measures dealing with the peculiar problems 
of a particular community, like the abolition 
of SaU\ the legalising of widow ro-marriage, 
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management of the Ourdwaras, etc. Even 
in regard to these I submit there is really 
no communal difficulty. 

(i) The question of the services— of the 

distribution of positions and privelleges— is 
no doubt a ticklish one. Self-interest and 
greed often make persons blind and un- 
reasonable. They care little for self-contra- 
dictions provided they gain their narrow 
selfish ends. Those who regard caste dis- 
tinctions of th3 type prevalent in South' 
India nnnstrous, inhuman and barbaric, for* 
selfish ends of their own, begin to justify 
the Class Areas Bill in South Africa I 
Ttiose who wax eloquent at the injustice 
of excluding capable Indians from higher 
positions in the country on grounds of race 
and colour and clamour for giving equal 
opportunities to men of all races and shades^ 
of colour, for selfish purposes of their own. 
begin to advocate the filling of all posts on 
communal grounds ! When it suits their 
purposes they make efficiency the baris for 
constituting the services but when it does 
not satisfy their greed they give a back place' 
to efficiency and put community in its place I 
Communal greed has really made us so blind 
and unreasonable that we care very little for 
such self-contradictions. And we have pushed* 
matters to such ridiculous length that even 
admissions to schools and colleges are being- 
regulated on communal lines. The zeal 
displayed by persons like Sir Fazli Hussain 
in affording educational facilities for their 
co-religlonists is indeed admirable, but the- 
rnethods used are abominable. If one ‘ 

medical college or one public First Grade 
College is insufficient for the needs of the 
]>rovince, to make provision for another one 
is not only right but noble, but to keep mut 
a superior student, simply because he belongs 
to a particular community, and to make room 
for an inferior student of another community 
is, to say the least, unjust. Educational and* 
other opportunities for full development ought 
to be provided for children and adults of all 
castes, creeds, communities, colours and races, 
and positions and privelleges distributed on 
the basis of merit and efficiency. Such is 
the principle found by experience in the 
various parts of the world to be most just, 
reasouable and best suited to the interests of 
country and humanity. It has only to be 
applied to the case in point-^the services 
question in India— and the whole difficulty 
disappears tit once. • 

(ii) The other matter is a less difficult 
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one. And there is really no controversy on 
the point. Every one realises that the 
Assembly will be guided by enlightened 
opinion of the paiticular community in 
matters affecting that community alone. And 
in purely religious and social matters a 
composite state cannot afford to take the 
initiative or to have a positive policy of its 
own, except that of perfect neutrality, 
impartiality and toleration. 

IV 

After reading the defects of communal 
representation which are so clearly and 
in such a masterly manner described in 
the Montagu- Chelmsford Report ono is 
strongly tempted to ask : Was it then 
to kill the budding spirit lof Indian nationality 
^nd to give no chance to the development 
of self-governing institutions in the country 
that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
recognised the principle of communal 
representation and made it a part and 
parcel of their scheme of reforms ? And 
it becomes very difficult for one to answer 
the question in the negative, especially in 
view of the following lines written by 
them by way of anticipation : — 

“The British Government is often ac<cused qi 
dividing men in order to govern them. But if it 
unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
when it professes to start them on the road to 
governing themselves it will Piiid it difficult to 
meet the charge of beirg hypocritical or short- 
sighted.” 

In any case, one cannot help regretting 
‘that the authors of the Kepoit and our 
gurdian, the British Pailiament, were not 
strong and wise enough to say no to all 
representations for the recognition or exten- 
sion of communal lepresentation. As to the 
reasons given by llie joint authors for their 
inconsistency, it is not necessary to say 
much, except that it is a case of adding 
insult to injury. With what ingenuousness 
do the joint authors ask : 

“How can we say to them (the Muhaminadans) 
that we regal cl the decision of 1909 as mistakeu, 
that its retention is incomratible with progress to- 
wards responsible government, that its reversal 
will eventually be to their benefit, and for these 
reasons we liave decided to go back on it 

At any rate, let us hope that the authors 
of the next report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms will Imve the courage to tell the 
truth to any communily that is still short- 
sighted enough to ask for special represen- 
tation for iUelf and that the results of the 
.actual working of communal representation 


since 1920 would have made the ^ people of 
India wise and strong enough to refuse to 
have anything to do with any scheme of 
reforms which is based on the evil system 
of communal representation. 

Since the point has been raised in the 
present-day controversy on the subject, it 
may be mentioned in passing that even the 
authors of the Montford Report did not feel 
pledged to support the Muslim claim for 
separate representation in provinces in which 
the Muhammadans were in a majority. They 
wrote : — 

“But we can see no reason to set up communal 
representation for Muhammadans in any province 
where they form the majority of voters.” 

And to grant them special representation 
in provinces like Bengal and the Punjab and to 
ignore the claims of the Hindu Minority therein 
was not only wrong but very unjust. 

Favouritism with one is almost always 
sure to lead to injustice with others. 

V 

In the Western World two principles 
are fighting for ascendancy in connection with 
reprosenlation. The group principle is making 
strong assaults on the snpiemacy of tciritorial 
representation. In India economic groups 
are still nebulous and unorganised, though 
certain religious, social, socio-economic, 
educational and commercial groups are 
becoming important and deserve separate 
representation. But still the territorial 
interests are overwhelmingly great. Land 
is still the chief asset of the people. The 
Indian is still very much of a fixture to tlie 
soil and is averse to migration. Under these 
circumstances representation must be based 
very laigely on the territorial principle. On 
the other hand the organised group life must 
bo given its due share of representation. 
And the « religious groups, as groups, as 
organised entities, should be given represen- 
tation in the same way as a University or 
a Chamber of Commerce is represemted at 
present. As stated above, the legislative 
assembly should be the nation in miniature 
and if religious groups exist in the country 
they should be given pioper representation. 

I recognise the necessity of representing the 
religious point of view in the Indian legis- 
latures at the present time— ' as so-called 
religion plays a very important part in the 
life of our people. With the modernisation 
of India religious groups will cease to be 
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as important as they are to-day, then their 
representation can be reduced or even done 
away with. But as long as they continue 
to exist as organised entities and play an 
important part in the life of the nation, they 
liave a right to be represented on the legis- 
latures. 

VI 

It is thus a combination of territorial and 
group representation, with the territorial 
in the ascendance, that seems best suited 
for India at the present stage of its develop- 
merif and which offers a rational and 
scientific solution for the communal difficulty 
which is dominating the situation to-day. 
There is one other point that needs mention 
in this connection : it is the division of 
constituencies into urban and rural as lias 
boon done in some provinces in India, as, 
for instance, in the Punjab. Representation 
of Agricultural and Industrial inttpests as 
such is perfectly legitimate and a provision 
has already been made for their I'eprcsentation 
in the above scheme in connection with 
group representation. But to divide the 
neighbouring people, and to link togetlier 
men totally unknown to each other as has 
been done in creating the urban and rural 
constituencies in the Punjab is absolutely 
unjustifiable. In some cases specially, urban 
representation is reduced to a farce, as for 
instance, in the case of the urban Sikh 
constituency. How can one person know 
tfio needs of voters situated as far apart as 
Ambala on one side, Rawalpindi on the 
otlier and Lyallpur on the third ? And what 
are the points of contact after all between, 
say, the voters of Amritsar and those of 
Ijyallpur town ? And how troublesome and 
expensive an election campaign is bound to 
bo in such a case ? And who are after all 
llie representatives sent from the rural con- 
stituencies ? Are not several of them town 
dwellers, and some of thorn even members 
of that much-derided class, the Indian law- 
yers ? And are th^^ money-lending Zamiudars 
greater friends of the rural population than 
some of their own relations working, may be, 
temporarily in the neighbouring town ? Under 
such circumstances one cannot wonder that 
u British publicist accused the Punjab 
Uovernment of gerrymandering ! 

In any case, it is earnestly hoped that 
when the system of representation is revised 
in the ne»r future, this unnatural and un- 
fortunate distinction between urban and ^ 

8 


rural constituencies— in a country, where few 
towns have any urban life or peculiarly 
urban interests to protect and where there 
is little danger of agricultural classes being 
in a minority — will be removed and each 
province will be divided into more natural 
and rational constituencies. 

VII 

The work of dividing the country into 
constituencies is a very important, difficult 
and a delicate one, and one which must be 
performed with a due sense of responsibility 
and honesty. Unfortunately, an electoral 
system admits of manipulation and a govern- 
ment, if selfishly inclined, may arrange the 
seats in such a way as to place its opponents 
in an unfavourable position. This process 
of manipulation is known by the name of 
“gerrymandering” — an expression which ori- 
ginated in America, where this evil was 
greatly prevalent at one time. On the other 
hand, democratic principles require that the 
electoral system should be such as ‘ to enable 
the legislative assembly to embody the 
opinions of the majority and the minority 
on the great issues of public interest,^’ and 
to connect the voters in a real and living 
manner with the gove^rnment in power. 

It is held by several eminent writers on 
the subject that the electoral areas should 
be large, each returning not one but several 
members, so that minorities may receive 
adequate representation. There are some 
among them who would make the consti- 
tuency as largo as an Indian province or 
a small country like England, so that even 
a small and scattered minority may act to- 
gether and poll enough votes to return a^ 
member. Large, multiplo-mornber consti-* 
tuencios have been gaining popularity in 
recent times in the West. And in 
order to make them useful for minority 
representation various methods like those of 
limited and communal voting, .or the two 
types of proportional representation — have 
been devised. The one which is favoured 
most at present is the system of proportional 
representation of the single transferable vote 
type. 

Opinion is divided among experts as to 
the merits of proportional representation. 
Those who favour it stress the importance of 
giving representation to minorities and making 
the assembly a nation in miniature in the 
true sense of tfie term. Those wBo oppose 
it emphasise the necessity of maintaming the 
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two-party system intact and tlie need of 
preventing: the growth of too many groups 
in the legislature. And for this purpose they 
favour the division of the country into small 
constituencies, each returning one member 
only. 

It is not necessary to deal with all the 
merits and demerits of the system of pro- 
portional representation here, because, the 
system is, in any case, unsnited to Indian 
conditions of the present day. It is too 
complex a system to be worked in the 
present ignorant condition of the country. 
Even in advanced Western countries it places 
the voters at the mercy of party organisers 
and diminishes materially the civic interest 
of the voters. At any rate, for a consider- 
able time to come, the Indian voter will not be 
in a position to understand the complicated 
nature of the system of proportional 
representation, much less will they be able to 
use it correctly and independently. On the 
other hand, the system of small, single- 
member constituencies is very well-suited 
to the present conditions of the country. It 
is simple and easily comprehensible and can 
even bo used by illiterate voters. What I 
value most in small, single member consti- 
tuencies is the opportunity of knowing the 
candidate for election in a genuine way by 
the voters and that of knowing the real need 
and wishes of the voters by the candidate. 
And there is the further chance of keeping 


a close and personal relation between the 
candidate and the voters after the election. 
It is only by keeping up the close personlil 
relation that representative government can 
be made truly democratic. If the large size 
of the constituency makes the maintenance 
of such close personal relationship impossible 
— if the member is neither well-known to 
nor very familiar with the needs and wishes 
of the people — the government of the country 
ceases to be democratic or according to the 
wishes of the people. But if along with the 
opportunity of maintaining a close personal 
relation, the voters are given a restricted 
right of recall, the danger of the representa- 
tive going against the wishes of the people 
or that of the assembly getting out of touch 
witii public opinion can be almost altogether 
eliminated. 

VIII 

A scientific study of the problem of 
political representation in India thus leads 
to the conclusion that the present system 
of communal electorates with the invidious 
and unnecessary distinction of urban and 
rural constituencies should bo discarded and 
a system of small, single-member, common 
(non-communal), territorial constituencies, 
tempered with a certain amount of group 
representation, including that of the organised 
religious groups, be adopted in its place. 
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The Pedigree of a Javanese Queen 

In the Nalanda copper-plate of Dovapala (Tlira- 
nanda Hhastri, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, pp. 
"110-27 andplatos : ‘and N. G. lsW]\\md?iY, Monographs 
of the Vnrendra Research Society No, 1, pj). l-.Hl) 
there occurs the following account (Verse HO) 
(‘oncerning Die rpieen of Saraaragravira of Java : 

’TTT ^ ?rrTrS?IT I 


This I formerly translated as : “Tlie lady named 
Tara who was like Tara fGoddess) herself, a daugh- 
ter of the great king Varmasetu of the Soma lineage 
became the chief Queen of that lord of the earth.” 
But I now propose to substitute in the place of 
‘the great king Varmasetu of the Soma lineage’ tlic 
following : ‘that great king who was the very dam 
of the (riverlike) Varman family and belonged to 
the Soma lineage.’ In the compound ‘Varma 
setu’ the word ‘Varman,’ which denotes some 
family bearing this name is evidently conceived as 
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,i pownrful stream for whoso restraiDt or t)roserva~ 
lion a dam would be a ^?roal necessity. The kiiijx, 
{(C whom Ihis epithet has been employed, is thus 
re[)rosented as the main su])port of the Varman 
family to which he bulontred. 

Fi’om the above passaj^e it is clear that (1) the 
father of (pieen Tara was a kinjj: ; (2) that he be- 
!i)njired to a Varrnau family ; and ^1) that ho was 
horn in a line known as the ‘Somakula’ These 
tlnee points, as also the fact that the Javanese 
.jiiocn lived about the 9th century A.l), which is 
the approximate date of Devapala, a contemporary 
of lier son Balaputradcva, are probably suflicient to 
^‘onnoct her father witli the dynasty rulinji: over 
(Cambodia in this period. For kin^rs of that dynasty 
[.ore the surname ‘Varman’ and most of them 
tra'-'od their pedif 2 :ree to Kaundinya and Soma or 
si vied thomsolvos as luJonf^in^;' to the ‘Sornavamsa’ 
(It. C. Majumdar, ‘Indian Colonisation in the Far 
h]List,’ Pntnecrlinr/s, Madras Orimtal f'onferrncG, 1021, 
0 . ,->42). One of the greatest kinfj:s of this dynasty, 
Javavarman 11, who as(;ended the tiirone in S02 
A. 1). ‘hailed from Java (Malay Peninsula)’ and was 
.1 Ihiddhist, at least in the bep^inninf? of his rei^n, 
(Finot, Hindu kint?doms in Indo-China,’ Indian 
lllsloriral fjnaricrJu, 1925, pj). bid, G15>1G). The 
])assa;?e in ciuestioh, therefore, very prol^ably refers 
to the matrimonial lelationshii) existing ir. the 
piM-iod between the Varrnans of Cambodia and 
the; Sailendras of the Malay Peninsula. I am not 
jiwaie whether this suggestion has been already 
nmile by any other scfiolar. In any case 1 take 
this opportunity to publish my views in the hoite 
ih.it, those who are better acijuainted with Far 
Ristern Archaeology may be alile to throw fresh 
light on this important passage of the Nalanda 
<'oppor-plate. 

N. (i. Ma-iumdak, m.a. 


Media of Instruction in the United 
Provinces 

)ou have done a pi^ ce of useful service in 
drawing attention, in the current number of 
vour journal, to the hardship caused to non- 
llindusfani Communities in the lJnit(*d Provinces, 
by tile proposal to insist on Hindi or Urdu as the 
niedimn of instruction and examinations in the 
High Schools with cHect from the year 1929. 
There are many institutions allected adversely 
by this decision and 1 enclose a copy of a 
representation I have sent to the Board bf High 
^<'nool and rnterraediato Education on behalf of 
the Bengali-Tola High School, Benares City, of 
which I am President. Nearly 75 p.c. of tlie pupils of 
the institution have Bengali as their mother- 
tongue and in accordance with the new rule, 
they will be compelled to study and answer 
•‘vaminalion papers either in Hindi or in Urdu. 

' twing to the presence of great centres of pilgri- 
loage in the Provinces, like Benares, T*rayag, and 
Ayodhya, a number of non-llindustani-speaking 
Hindus have settled here and if they cannot 
.have the privilege of having their own mother- 
tongues recognised as the media of instructicn 
and examination, they can at least be allowed to 
' onlinue to use as at present English, which they 
have to learn in any case. The study of additional 
languages besides the mother-tongue, English and 


sometimes also 'Sanskrit, is not a very educational 
])roposition. 


P. SKsiiAum, 

Prrsldfnl, Prngali-To/a High School, Benares City. 
From 

Prof. P. Sesliadri, .m. a„ 

President, Committee of Management, 

Bengali-Tola High School, 
JJenares City. 

To 


The Secretary. 

Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, United Provinces, Allahabad. 

No. 190 

Dated Benares, the 20th April 192G 
Sir, 

On behalf of Hie Committee of Management of 
the Bengali-tola High School, I have the honour to 
ronuost the Board to exempt this institution from 
the operation of the rule making Hindi or Urdu 
the medium of iristruc-tion in all recognised Secon- 
dary Schools Avith elVoct from 1929. 

The Bengal i-ToIa High School Avas founded so 
far back as IS'54, to meet the educationai reipiire- 
monts of the local Indian community. Ever since 
that time, t hcschool has scrupulously avoidedany kind 
oi exclusiveness and has opened its doors to all, 
irrespective of race and nationality, so that on its 
roils boys ot all provinces have always found a 
T>lace. But having regard to the situation and. 
ihe surroundings of the institution in the City 
Bengali pupils have always also formed the 
majority. In fact, at present they (constitute 74 ip.c, 
of ihe total number. The introduction as required 
by the Regulation of Hindi or Urdu as Hie medium 
of instruclion in classes IX A X Avill prove 
seriously detrimental to the interests of the Bengali 
pupils and mai\ the educational progress of the 
Ilengali community hero. ... 

Having regard to the special (Jircii instances in 
Avhich the Bengali-Tola School is placed, I am 
compelled to re(iuest you to allow us to employ 
Fnglish as the medium of instruction in 
elasses IX A X (and also as the medium ot 
examination at the High School Examination. 
In fact, any other (course Avill render the Avork 
of the school impossible. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, ^ 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Sd. ]\ Simadki, 

President, Br'ngali-Tola High School, 
Benares O'ly. 


Marriage Customs of Kadva Kunbis 


An article on Kadva Kunbis and their awkward 
marriage customs has appeared in the .lanuary 
issue ot the Modern llerlejr of the current year. 
It contains some inisunderstandings or mistakes. 
The total population of Kadva Kunbis amounts to 
about 14 lacs. They are found in Gujarat, 
KathiaAvar, NimAd in l\lewar, Yevlaf in Nasik 
District, Central provinces and Aurangabad. Their 
, Chief occupation is farming but somp them 
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are tradesmen, 'artists, industrialists and mill- 
oAvners. Up to Ramvat !I06() (1910 A.D.) the date 
for inaiiiafres was announced, every ten years, 
from the temple of (loddess lUma at tJnza. But 
after that year Iho system is bein^ reformed and 
day by day the system of one-day-marria^^es is 
dyinc: out. In Samvat I960 one couple was 
married oil a day other than the one declared by 
the Goddess, with the result that the marriage 
season lasted for 2 nionlhs—Vaishakli and .laisfha, 
in that year. Three years thence (i.e. in 1913 
A.I).) one girl was married in Sardliav, a village 
in Kalol Taluka of Kadi Prant in Baroda State, 
li B. Govindbhai llathibhai Uesai, the then Ruba 
of Kadi Prant (Nayab Divan of Baroda State at 
present^ and the police Superintendent Mr. 
ii^upshankerbliai attended the marriage. After tliat 
marriage every year marriages have been taking 
place in villages as well as in cities. On the last 
‘Vasant Panchanii’ two couples of liigh families 
of Ahmedabad (who took the leading part in 
announcing and receiving the date of marriages 
dei ‘Jared from Unza) were married. In Kathiawar 
also such marriages have been performed. Tiius 


marriages are being celebrated on any day of the 
year. And there seems no possibility that the 
date for one-day-marriages will be announced 
from the temple of Goddess Uma in the ensuing 
years of Ramvat 1986 (1930 A. D.). 

llis Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda has 
appointed a commission to en(]uire into the ‘Child 
Marriage Prohibition Act’ and to readjust it. 
Many educated members of our community (Kadva 
Kimins) and certsin institutions, sucli as Kadva 
Patidar llitkarak Mandal, liave recommended to 
the commission to make the Act more strict, to 
give such defaultces some physical punishment 
above fine and to sentemje the priest and the 
persons who partake in the marriage. Also tliey 
have recommended tliat the persons who announce 
the date from Unza should bo punished ‘with 
rigorous imprisonment. Prom the above facts 
one can see that the custom of one-day-marriages 
has been removed and marriages take and will 
take place as in other Hindu communities on dates 
suitable to both the parties. 

Ahmedabad Hikalal Vasantdas MwiTAf 


CLEANINGS 


Why do we Weep ? 

Wtoping is fundamontally an expression of 
hel plossness, we are told by (^ecil K. Reynolds of 
Loss Angeles, writing in The Jomital of Seurologu 
awl Psyrhopalholofjy (Chicago). Tears were oilgiiiily 



‘%)mrATJA, Infants Yell” 

They “come into the world to weep, and not to 
laugh at the streaks of sunrise” 


a response tq^ fatigue or irritation^ impairing one’s 
ability to act : but they are now an^ elaborate coun- 
terfeit developed in the course of ages. He presents 
this thecuY'in^ the following terms : 


“Weeping is piimarily egoistic, wliereas laughing 
is normally social and altruistic. Infants come into 
the world to weep, or at least Avitli that facial ex- 
pression, and not to laugli at the streaks of sunrise 
or flickers of a tallow candle. Also, normally, they 
yell vociferously. We are not, for the ^ moment, 
concerned with the yell, but we are deeply interested 
in the facial expressions which suggest tears. 
Physiologically, the facial cxi)rossion is adapted to 
protecting the eyes against irritation and stimulation 
as well as against increased tension (according to 
Darwin), and the tears >if and when they make 
their appoarcnce) to wash away irritants from within 
the lids, and to moisten the cornea. Now in the 
lower animals, such as the dog, excessive lachrymal 
secretion is indicative of (1) fatigue, esi)ecially from 
prolonged vigilance on bolialf of the pack ; (2) cer- 
tain diseased states ; (3) foreign matter within the 
lids. Air of tliese conditions are disabling from the 
liunter’s view-point, and also of temporary duration. 
Especially is fatigue common to all members of the 
liei'd at times, and the presence of laclirymation is 
probably tlio lirst indication to the herd that one of 
their members is on the verge of exhaustion, and 
needs relief and forbearance. Now, what holds 
good for the dog and , wolf pack should also hold 
good fo^’ our anthropoid anc.estors, who were also 
gregarious, aggressive hunters, almost certainly 
carnivorous. It may bo remarked, too, that in 
yawning, even witliout forcible closure of the eyes, 
tears may be produced at times— a fact which 
suggests a central origin for the iihenomcnon and 
lends some support to the ‘fatigue’ thtoy here 
outlined. 

“Hence it appears that a function of the nervous 
system, originally intended as a response to physi- 
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(sal disorder, has ffradually evolved into an expres- 
sion of psychological helplessness.’' 

i __ 


Highest Paid Chinese Actor 

Tn the Chinese theater the play is essentially 
the thinj? nnd nothing is on the stage that does 
not directly contribute. But decoration becomes 
an essential owing to the national disposition to 
symbolism and this is a leather curious fact in a 
country where the stage has no scenery. Their 
theater is not imitative and therefore a landscape 
or an interior is created for an audience by sug- 
gestion ; by emotion, and it must be confessed of 
tjtb theater habitue of to-day by drama tradition. 



A Proscective Celestial Visitor 
Mei Jjan-fang, one of the highest paid actors in the 
world, who is reported intending to visit and 
play in America 

Mei I^an-fang, a Chinese young ac^tor is finding 
favor with a group of literary men and a discerning 
theater public in I’eking. Altho his celebrity has 
developed since the fall of the emiuro nine years 
ago, the plays in which ho appears and the 
manner of* his acting belong to the Imperial Stage 
tradition. Mei Lan-fang limits himself to, about 
twenty splays and presents each role with re- 


markable inielligencc and sympathy ; his songs 
have been rewritten for him by celebrated poets in 
order that they shall be of literary merit. 

Literary Digest 


“Force’^ China's Only Way 

By force alone c.an China obtain what is due 
lo her, it is now claimed, and this is said to prove 



ItV a Tjono Way From SriANdiiAi To Chinatown, 
New Yoivt 

But the Chinese Nationalists in Manhattan and in 
other sections of this country seem to have the 
same strong opinions as their fellows in China, 

what a failure Western diplomacy has been in 
China, just as it was previously in Japan. Vet by 
“forcie’' in China is not necejrjsarily meant (military 
force, we are told, but “force^’ as exerted through 
the poIiti(ial and economic boycott and through 
mob action. 


Motoring Two Hundred Miles an Hour 

No man ever traveled on the surface of the 
earth any where near so fast as did Major Segrave 
on Daytona Beach. His official , speed of 208.79 
miles an hour beats the previous record by 
forty-seven miles, and his instruments showed 
that at times the was going at the rate of 211 
miles. 

Winners of the Battle or Sreed 
(World Kecords) 

Airplane, Bonnett. Franee 278.-1.S miles per hour 
Motor-car, Major Segrave 208.79 „ 

Kailroad, Plant System 

in Florida ••• 120 „ „ „ 

Motor-boat, Mni}k Leaf, 

English ^0 „ ,, „ 

Destroyer, U. S. S. C ole 48.75 „ „ „ 

Running horse, Reamer, 

American ••• 1 mile in 1 min. 84 'Vb sec. 

Trotting Horse, Peter 

Manning, American ••• 1 mile in i min. 50^/4 sec, 
Running man, P. Nurmi 

Finland . ••• 1 mile in^ 4 mjn. 10.4 sec. 
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The Fastest DnivEit Akd Motok- 

A Pallava Relief: Durga 

Goddesses, perhaps with the exception of ITsas, 
the Dawn, play a vc’y uniinpoitxat part in Ycdic 
i«ytholot?y, where we ti’id little more than a naive 



Diwa-Mahisainardini, Sin^^asari, .lava 
r.Uh ('(*ntary 
Ross Collection 

tendency to ptoviclo each «od with* a wife : for 
example, Indra with Indrani. la the popular non- 
Aryan cultj^ which provided the greater part of 


\\ii L\ The Woiild— (L//. Digest.) 


the rnytholofry of mediicval ITinduism, on the 
other hand, ftoddosses are of ^reat irniinrtance, 
I even outnumbering^ the masculine deities. Perhaps 
this ditTor(‘n(M3 is to he associated with the patri- 
archal (diaracter of Aryan, the niatriandiul (diaract.er 
of Dravidian culture. We do not know very mmdi 
in detail ahout the native Koddosses at a very 
early tieriod. except that they included t.yries ol 
l)enotii*enl powers ot fecundity and prosperity, 
as well as malovoleui demons. In tlie develop- 
ment of tlndstic and devotional Hinduism all those 
lemininc powers could he and gradually were, 
incorporated into a consistent tlieolo/^ical scheme 
as manifestations of one jroddess, who is eithoi' 
I lei self the Supreme PowTr (lOner^xy) or the power 
(erierfry) inherent in a male deity. As Power, the 
Moddess (Devi) is (*alh‘d vSjikti (Fuertry) her mani- 
lold forms Saktis : and from this word is derived 
the adjective snkta, dosi^natina’ the cults of the 
Circat Motlier and feminine ))owers characteristic 
of Tantrik flinduism. ^ Thus in her own riRlil the 
Devi is the Ahsolute in ac'tion, manifestation, and 
variety : Nature, in all her multiplicity, violence, 
and charm, dispensing impartiallv hirth and death 
illusion and enliffhiennKint. In relation to a 
particular cosmic, deity, such as Siva, slie is, in a 
popular sense, his wife and also in specific forms 
oijffajxos in activities on behalf ol Kods or men; 
and this relation and these activities form the 
tlieme of innumerable I^auranik legends. 

No form of the goddess is more devotedly 
worshipped than slie wlio is known as Durjya 
('Tnat'cessihle”) Cainiinda, Gandika, Candi, Katyayani 
and as Kali or Mahakali, tlie ‘Dark one” or “Great 
Dark One.” ‘This Kali is at the same time the 
Great Mother, Ioviny:Iy adored, and a dread power 
deliKhtint? in death and dost ruction, and even in 
human sacrificte: as Dhavani in tlie days of ihagi 
(thutr^vec), the patron deity of robbers arid 
murderers. 

To Durw is attached one of the best known of 
Pauranik letrends, tliat of the slaying? of the Asura 
(demon) Mahisa, whence she is known as Mahis- 
rsura-mardini. As such she is often represented 
both in sculpture and jiaintinx? in a fierce many- 
armed form, CDp:a^ed in victorious conflict wdth 
the demon, wliose natural form is that of a butlalo, 
but wdio, at the point of death emerges in human 
form from its severed neck. Of this ty^^ie the 
Museum already possesses (Ross Collection) a fine 
example of late Javanese origin. 

^In another tyve she is represented more 
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thoudi still arinorl ami many armed 
standing upon tlie severed head which serves her 
•as a pedestal. It is of this typo that the Museum 
lias just ac(iuired, throu^^h the f(eiiero=?ity of Dr. 
Denman W. Ross, a maffnifioent example of seventli 
eentury date and South Indian origin. 

The sculpture, in the usual dark coarse fxranulite 
of the Soutli, is in very hidi relief ; it is weathered 
in parts as thoush by sand erosion, and lacks one 
arm, but it is otherwise well preserved and may 
well be rcfxardod as the most important example 
of Indian simlpture in the Museutn. The goddess 
is eijj:nt-armed and stands, as already mentioned, 
on the severed head of the bufialo. The fitjure is 
balanced on one hip (Krench, “liancln'^”) the other 
le^’ bcint^ bent at tlie knee and slifclitly advanced 
tlm body “swayed.” The lower rijjflit (normal) 
arm orij^iually a separate piece of stone attached 
))y two iron rivets is missiiiir; the hand was 
oritjinally raised, probably in the ahhnya Ifosta 
pose (of encourajzement to the worshipper), 
possibly in the larjani hasfa pose of threat enin^r 
the enemy. The remaining ariris on tlie rij^ht bear 
the sword (bhaf/rja), dart or arrow, dise.us (rabra) 
and trident [trisula). The lower left (normal) 
liand is held gracefully on the liip (batfjavn Iambi fa 
ha^la) the others hold a shield (bhetn' a) comih, 
(sanbha), and bow (dhan^Ls) . Behind eaeli shoulder 
a])pears a quiver The goddess wears a narrow 
hroast band [slha Hollar iija) and a dhoii, the latter 
hardly pereeptible ; a (U’own (baraii-da muhata) 
elaborate, girdle, and other usual jewelry. 

Lt may seem rather curious that J)uri?a, or 
Maliakali, should often, as in the present case, be 
represented as carryinj^ the two distinctive weapons 
of Vishnu (discus and (ionch), in addition to those 
of Siva, of whom the trident is especially charac- 
toi’istic, and witli whom she is more closely 
connected. But this is often explained by the 
story as related in the Vamana Parana where it 
is stated that when Xatyayani came tortli to do 
battle all the i^reat deities lent lior their weapons— 
Siva his trident, V^ishuu the discus and (ionch, 
Vanina the noose, A^,mi a dart, \'ayi\ a bow, 
Surya a <iuiver and arrows, Kala a sword and 
shield, and other frods various arms and ornaments. 
It may also be observed that in the Dovimaliatmaya 
of tlie Markandcya Pnrafni the Suiu’eme Devi is 
called ]\lahalaksmi, and all the cosmic deities, both 
tnale and female, are derived from her. Jn the 
Snprahhednffama the ^joddoss is called the “dear 
younger sister of Vishnu.” Jn any case, in the 
last analysis tlie relation ol Vishnu with Siva 
becomes very close, and it will not lie for«:otten 
that a well-known conception (Ilarihara), often 
lealized in images, unites in one lij^ure the forms 
of both. 

In Sontli Indian structural Saiva temples of 
various dates the imafre of Durffa standinjj: on the 
buffalo’s head, as destulbed above, usually occupies 
a niche on tlie outside of the north wall of the 
main shrine : an example to be seen at the Pasu- 
pati (Siva) Kovil, Tan j ore District, of perils ps ninth 
century date- It is possible, of course, the li^atres (of 
which other examples are known) may have accom- 
panied our relief. Other examples of Cola and latci 
date are to be'found at Srimushnam and Dharasuraiii, 
and on the outer wall of the well-known Subrah- 
manya temple at Tanjoro. 

Fijrures of the same type, but older in date and 
nearer stylistically to ours than are those above 


tJ3 

referred to, are met with at Mamallapuram, tliirty 
miles south of Madras, and popularly known as 
the Seven Pa/^odas ; one, four-armed, on the outer 
back wall of the monolithic Draupadi Ratha : 



nruCA t , sollfJll^UN^ IXDIA, 7th CEXTCRV 

K’or.-H Collection 


another, iconoy:raphically identical with our ex.- 
ample (except# that the pose is s,^^iimetrical), in 
the rock-cut Trimurti Mandapam. 

The Pallava dynasty, to wliich these monuments 
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are due, was one of llie most jrlorions in the 
history of India and Fartlier India. OnVinally 
vassals of tlie Andhras in Ven^ri. the Kistna- 
Godaveri delta (where the Ainaravati stupa was 
completed at the close of the second century AD.), 
they succeeded the former in the third or fourth 
century. In the sixth century they lost Vensi to 
the Calukvas, nut extended their dominions south- 
ward to Tanjoro, with a capital at Conjeevaram 
(Kancipnram). The jxreatest rulers of the dynasty 
were Mahendravarrnan I (A. T). 000-(.)2r)) and 
Narasinihavarman I (1)25-040) ; the former, one of 
the srreatest liprures in Tamil history, appears to 
have introduced into the South the excavated cave 
temple style (Dalavanur, Trichinopoly. etc.). To 
him and to his successor, Narasinihavarman, sur- 
named Mamalla (whence the name Mamallapuram. 
“City of Mamalla”), are due the cxc-avated and 
monolithic temples, and the ^^reat rock-cut. com- 
position of the l)es(*.eni, of the Gang:Gs (Gan^ra- 
vatarana, formerly known as Arjuna’s Penan(‘e), 
on the seashore at the "‘Seven Paj?odas” ; the 
structural^^ temples at Conjeevaram, and the 
beautiful “Shore Temple/’ at Mamallapuram, datin^^ 
from the early part of the followin^^ (*entnry- The 
l^allavas, originally Buddhists, liad already at the 
bo^inninff of the seventh century become devoted 
Saivas, thouirh Buddhism survived in the Soutli 
well into the Cola period. Tlie Pallavas, too. in 
succession to the Andhras and Kalin^as (Indians 
are still, in tlie Malay Archipelago, called Orantr 
Kling:, men of Kalinsa), were the chief transmitters 
of Indian institutions, and art to Fartlier India and 
Indonesia (Sumatra “the I/and of Gold,” and 
Java). 

Althourii representing? a fully developed and 
sophisticated , style, these Pallava monuments. 
e(iually sip:nificant as liistorical documents and as 
art, are tlie oldest extant remains of Dravidian 


art ; all that preceded them must have been con- 
structed of impermanent materials. It is very 
easy, indeed, to recognize in the lithic forms the 
reproductions of the features of a fully evolved art 
of timber and brick construction, such as Mahendra- 
variiian refers to in the old Kancipuram pillar 
inscription referring to temples of brick, timber, 
metal, and mortar ; and it is noteworthy that 
Primitive Khmer art, which is very closely related 
to that of the Andhras, Calukyas and Pallavas, is 
almost exclusively one of brick construction. Thus 
neither in construction nor in sculpture have ^ we 
to do with anything that can be called primitive : 
the earliest monuments are classic, and establish 
almost all the main types of Dravidian art as 
they still survive. From the Pallava period on- 
words the tendency is towards greater and greater 
elaboration, and to a less and less reserved 
phantasy ; and because most visitors’ experience 
of Dravidian art is limited to the seventeenth 
century stvle of ]\[adura, an impression is current 
that all Di’avidian ait is ncc*essarily wild and 
extravagant. On the contrary, tlie earlier work, 
expressing an intense and militant energy, com- 
bines wnth this energy a serenity and tenderness, 
and attains an epic quality that compares favorably 
even with the exquisite, abundant, and voluptuous, 
but in the last analysis less consistent, Northern 
art of the Gupta period. And these (lualitie.s are 
to be recognized not only in the art preserved in 
India proper, but in the character of early Farther 
Indian (Khmer, etc.) art at the time when it is 
nearest inform to its Indian sources. The Museum 
is fortunate in possessing magnilicent and 
ty]>ical example of the classic phase ol the sculp- 
ture of the Dravidim South. 

(Axaxp\ Oooimaua^w a:mv in Mtfsc/nn of Iuih> Arts, 
Bullclvo Ihston) 


OUTLAWING WAR 


In our efforts to rid the world of the 
war-curse, outlawry is the only road that 
redly gets anywhere. 

dur everlastingly timorous attempts to 
accomplish something by inches, by limiting 
armaments a little, by trying to make war a 
little more merciful, and the like, is mere 
futile “pottering,” “tinkering,” “fiddling,” 
pulling out a few hairs from the tiger’s tail 
or trimming down one or two of his claws. 
We have got to Shoot thk Th.ei^. Oct- 
Lawry does it. Nothing else does or can. 

W^hat could we accomplish in trying to 
prevent murder or arson, if both were legal? 
In the days of dueling and slavery there was 
no possibility of stopping those terrible and 
long-standing evils until they were outlawed. 
The absolutely necessary first step was to 
inake them cKines. Then they foou disap- 
peared. If we would stop war, we must 


make it a Ciumk, as we ought to have done 
long ago. ^i'his /rz/.v's* mray its legal snpport, 
makes any nation engaging in it a felon and 
arrays all the pofvcrftd imehlnenj and 
in/hfcnres oflan\ of law courts, of recognised 
order and Jnsfiee and of public opinion, 
against it.' That means death. 

Everything else is mere playing with the 
tiger — trying to tie him with little strings, as 
if he were a pet lamb which wo must not 
hurt He laughs, snapwS the strings whenever 
he pleases, remains exactly the same old 
insatiate man-eater that he has been for ten 
thousand years, and is ready at any moment 
to spring on the nations from behind any 
petty national quarrel in the world. Let us 
Shoot him, in the only possible way, that of 
outlawry^ before he devours another thirty 
millions of men, women and children, as in 
1914 to 1918 . — J. T. SUNDEIiLAND. 



V. KHARE 

( 1859 - 1924 ) 

By JADUNATH «ARKAR 


1 

y ASlJDEV Vaman-Shastri Khare was born 
on 5tb August, 1858, at the village of 
Uuhagar, in the Ratnagiri district of 
Bombay. Ho belonged to a family of learned 
l)ut poor and simido Brahman teachers of 
8an?!krit of the good old type which is now 
rapidly becoming extinct. Young Vasudev, 
however, did not take kindly to the ancestral 
way of life Though naturally very intelligent 
ami possessed of a keen memory, he disliked 
regular work and loved to roam about and 
play with the truant boys of the village. At 
this time he lost his father, and the burden 
of supporting the entire family fell upim the 
shoulders of his aged grandfather, Mahadev 
Appa. The young man acquired a good 
command of his mother-tongue, read Marathi 
hooks extensively, and even wrote some poems 
and dramatic pieces to be staged by the local 
amateurs on festive occasions. 

When reproved by his grandfather, young 
Vasudev used often to stay away from the 
house for days together and range the 
surrounding hilly country or lounge about 
the adjoining beach watching the waves of 
the Indian ()cean. A small incident now 
turned his career most opportunely. While 
playing naughty pranks at the Shimaga 
festival, he was caught with other village 
nrchin.s and a housewife poured a volley of 
abuse on his revered grandfather for letting 
him run wild This set him thinking, and the 
boy left his village, walked eighty miles over 
the hills to Kolhapur, and set himself, though 
penniless, to learn Sanskrit in that ancient 
capital. A Brahman student is often given 
free board and lodging by orthodox Hindu 
families that can afford it, and Khare 
eked out his living by composing Marathi 
verses, for which he had a natural genius. 
After returning home, he was married in 
IHT.T 

(loaded by the increased want of his 
family, the young husband of fourteen, left 
f'is village for Satara, where he joined the 
f'ome-school of the famous scholar Anant 
Acharya Gajendragad-kar and devoted himself 
fo Sanskrit- studies, earning his bread by 

9 


writing for the local Marathi newspaper, the 
Maharashtra Mitra. In three years he 
mastered Sanskrit grammar, literature and 
logic. Next he migrated to Poona in search 
>f work, and was taken into the New English 
School recently started. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
one of the founders of the school, became his 
friend for life, and in 1880 secured for Khare 
the post of Sanskrit teacher in the High 
School of Miraj. 



Vasudev Vaman-Shastri Khare 


II 

It was at Miraj that Khare’s life’s work 
was done. Hero he lived till death, serving 
the school on a monthly salary of Rs. 30, 
which rose to Rs. 45 after 32 years of 
service. One of his former pupils thus writes 
his impressions about him : 

“As a teacher, his impressive personality and 
erudition at once commanded the respect of his 
students. Ilis manner, though outwardly strict, 
was characterised by that milk of human kindness 
which is found tyiiifiod in the Village School- 
master of Oliver Goldsmith’s poem. The prescribed 
lesson, in Sanskrit or Marathi, was supplemented 
and diversified by his witty remarks, choice 
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quotations and apt illustrations, lie explained the 
famous poc^s with a natural zest. Very often the 
students glowed with enthusiasm caught from him 
or were convulsed with laughter at his comic 
sallies. Many of his old pupils are now well 
placed in life and they retain the highest esteem 
for their beloved Shastrilma, as he was lovingly 
called.” 

At the Miraj High School he keenly felt 
how his ignorance of English placed him on 
a lower footing than the other teachers. 
Khare at once set himself to the task of 
learning this foreign tongue with his 
characteristic vigour and perseverance. With- 
in one year he picked up so much knowledge 
of it that the Educational Inspector of Dharwar, 
who had found him entirely innocentof English 
at his previous annual visit, was surprised 
to see him using^ English correctly and 
freely next year. Khare kept up his English 
studies and widened his mental outlook by 
reading a number of works on history and 
literature in that language. 

To the Maratha public he was best known 
as a poet and dramatist of rare power. 
He broke away from the conventions of the 
old school of poets, by choosing new themes, 
such as the ocean, patriotism, &c., and using 
blank verse. All his poetical works were 
popular, especially the Samudra, Yashaivani 
Rao Mahakavya (epic), Phulkal Chutko 
(stray poems, 1881-1888), — the second of which 
is now a text-book for the B.A. students of 
the Bombay University. 

Vasudev Varaan Khare’s dramas brought 
him fame and some amount of money. 
Giinoikarsha (1880), which brings tlie great 
Shivaji on the stage, passed through five 
editions in the author’s life-time. After 33 
years of silence, he resumed this class of 
composition in 1913 and . produced Tara- 
mandah Chitra-rarinhaim, Krislnia-Kavrhan, 
Shiva- Sambhav (the birth of Shivaji), and 
Ugra-Mavgal (this last not yet published). 
In several of these pieces, son^s sot to 
various tunes enchant the audience. The 
public patronage of the dramatist enabled 
the historian to meet in part the heavy cost 
of his twelve large volumes of historical 
records, which have not paid their way. 

Ill 

Popular as Khare the dramatist and 
nationalist poet was and still continues to 
be, his title to the remembrance and gratitude 
of posterity is his service to M^aratha history. 
When he first went to Poona as a young 


school pandit, lie was thrown^ into the 
company of Sane and Modak and helped 
them in editing their historical magazine 
Kavy-ctihas Sangraha at its start. In 1888 
he published a life of Nana Fadnis, in which; 
however, he could not utilise unpublished 
records. But at Miraj his attention was 
drawn to the vast and unimpaired collection 
of old historical documents in the possession 
of the nobles of the Patwardhan family who 
had occupied places of great importance in 
the Maratha State in the Peshwa period. Of 
this family 13 members had been slain and 16 
wounded in the wars of the Marathas, and 
many others had distinguished themselves in 
the civil service as well. The letters they wrote 
from the scene of their operations or the 
Poona Court, to their masters or to their 
relatives, form a priceless treasure of the raw 
materials of Maratha history. 

The Patwardhan family is now divided 
into many branches, having their fiefs in the 
South Maratha country, — at Miraj (two houses, 
senior and junior), Kiirundwad, Tasgaon, Jam* 
khandi. Their geographical position on the 
road from Mysore (under British occupation 
after the fall of Tipu Sultan in ]7J)9) — as 
well as Baji Rao IPs foolish hostility to his 
\assals, — made the Patwardhans court British 
protection for saviiig their patrimony. A 
Patwardhan was in command of the Maratha 
army that co-operated with the English in 
the last war with Tipu. (Sec Moore's Opera- 
of L'iiUrs Dcladuneoi for many 
interesting details.'^ The J^itwardhans assisted 
the English in the operations following the 
treaty of Bassein, as readers of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley^s despatches know. Thus, their 
homes were saved from war and ravage, and 
their records have remained intact. 

Napoleon I has truly remarked that in 
war it is not men that count but the man. 
The same truth was now illustrated in the 
domain, of history. Khare’s employment at 
Miraj and settlement in that town was a 
divine dispensation to all lovers of Maratha 
history. 

Here was the work and here was the 
man. 

Khare obtained permission from the Miraj 
Junior State (and afterwards the Inchal- 
karanji Chief) to road their papers, and 
seriously applied himself to the task which 
was destined to be his life’s work. Witii 
tireless patience he made his way througl^ 
these chaotic masses of old papers written in 
the diflBcult cursive Modi hand, and picked 
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out the writings of the makers of Maratha 
tistory,— State-papers, despatches, reports, 
private letters and accounts,— letters from 
the Peshwas or the Patwardhan officials. 
I\hare selected the really valuable documents, 
transcribed them in Deva-nagari for the press, 
chronologically arranged them and wrote 
historical notes to serve as the connecting 
tissue and necessary introduction,— and then 
went to publish them. The prospect was at 
first hopeless. As his old pupil writes : 

“lie had so many other obstacles in the way 
ot piiblishinfr this material that a man of lesser 
stuff would have given up the attempt in despair. 
At that time very few of our people lecognbsed 
the importance of history, much less that of 
historical letters. The educated men disdained 
vernacular publi(;ations. The author lived at a 
))lace without a Printing Press and remote from the 
world of letters ; for the sake of his daily broad 
he had to spend the greater part of the day in 
drilling dull boys in Sanskrit grammatical forms, 
Then, there was the official opposition to the 
publii-ation of these papers. He had none to help 
and few to sympathise with him. Above al!, money 
wiis a factor too significant to be ignored.” 

Still, with the courage and confidence of 
a religious devotee, he began the publication 
of these select historical documents in June 
1897, in a monthly magazine named Ailihasik 
Ukh Sangraha or Collection of Historical 
Letters (printed Kurundwad.) After the fourth 
year, issue in monthly parts was discontinued 
and only complete volumes of bOO to 600 
pages each were issued at intervals of one, 
two and even three years, according to the 
state of his private income, because the 
support of the public (and even that of the 
Patwardhan Chiefs) was extremely slow and 
meagre^. The author had to meet the printer’s 
bill for the preceding volumes from his own 
pocket before sending a tresh volume to the 
press ! 

However, the perseverance of this poor 
school pandit— whose salary never rose 
above Rs. 45 a month— triumphed.* Before 
his death in June 1924, he had completed 
12 volumes covering 6843 pages. And after 
his death, his son Yashawant published the 
13th volume, bringing the collection up to 
7320 pages. 

The letters begin in 1739 and become 


most copious from 1761, the fatal year of 
Panipat. It was Khare’s desire to cany 
them on to 1802, when Maratha independence 
ceased in all but the name. In the twelfth 
volume, the actual publication of which 
was preceded by his death by a few 
months, he had reached November 1800, 
and his son has brought the records down 
to June 1802. 

Kliare's most striking characteristics were 
his systematic arrangement, judicious spirit 
or strong common sense, and terseness, — in all 
of which ho presents a pleasing contrast to 
V. K. Raj wade. His Lekh Sangral/a will 
stand as a model for other workers among 
historical archives and editors of documents. 
His introductions are most helpful to the 
reader and admirably concise and free from 
irrelevant digressions. 

He retired from his school in 1913 and 
lived for eleven years more. But his 
originally robust constitution was broken by 
poverty, household worries and overwork. 
On nth June 1924, he breathed his last, 
after two years, suffering from dysentery. 
The Poona Itihas Mandal had elected him 
its President for one year, and a building 
has been erected at Miraj in his memory. 

Among his other works are the Ilari- 
vamsha Bakhar, Inclial-karavji Satnsiha- 
mnc/ia Hihas, Maloji iva Shahji, and 
Adhikar Yoga.M a man he was truly adorable. 
His loving pupil writes : — 

‘‘Though for the greater part of his life he was 
forced to live in poverty, Avhat Fortune denied to 
him was supplied by his_ innate contentment and 
simplicity. A selt-respccting man, he would never 
stoop to abject means to enrich himself. Gifted 
with high brain power as he was, he never 
shunned hard work. He preferred silent work to 
platform speeches. His labours at the history of 
the past, did not blind him to the present, and he 
kept himself in touch with current literature and 
newspapers, lie was social in his manners, and 
never was a man more witty and humorous m 
private talk.” * 

Jadi'nath Sahkar 


* Based on materials supplied by Mr. T. M. 
Bhat. M.A., of Shahapur (BeJgaum) and Yol, XII of 
tne Lekh Sangraha. 
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EASTWARn Ho ! 

I T was Aufrust, 1924. The Eastern Ocean 
between Saigon (Indo-China) and Singapore, 
normally trying for tourists, became 
abnormally exasperating. All the passengers 
in the small, old-fashioned French mail boat 
S. S. Donai were keeping pace as it were 
with the wild dance of the waves. How every 
one of us got sick of the sea and dreamed, 
with a pathetic longing, of Land,— we the 
children of the soil ! I was trying to get 
relief by dipping occasionally into the pages 
of Frederic Mistral, the Peasant Poet, weaving 
his grand Earth epic. 

“Dans le sol, jusqu’au tuf, a crewst’’ ma charrure”. 

Our ‘earth-hunger’ grew in an inordinate 
measure. Three days and four nights of 
continuous voyage brought us finally to 
the grand harbour of inter-oceanic commerce, 
Singapore. 

Shigha-pnra, the city of the Lions;— what 
a magic in the name evoking the memories 
of millenniums ! How Indian “Sea Wolves” 
and “Sea Jaons” have roared here while 
passing through this gate to the Eastern ocean 
and have left permanently to this harbour, the 
legacy of their names in the native dialects 
of India. The son of king Singhabahu, 
Becomes sick of land ; he leaves India and 
plunges into the unknown waters. He 
lands in an island which he conquers 
and colonises and becomes known as King 
Vfiaya of Stnbala (Ceylon). The first Poet of 
India, the author of the Indian epic Ramayana, 
sings of the curbing of the ocean by Prince 
Rama and his conquest of Ceylon. Valmiki 
betrays another preoccupation of the Indians 
of yore, their dream of the Coldenland, 
Siuarnablnihri., the Indian Chersonese : 

Be it Ceylon (Lanka) or Malay or Sumatra 
or Java, according to various schools of 
antiquarians, the fact remains undisputed 
that Singapore, is »a symbol of 

that movement towards the sea and of that 
hunger for the unknown, that make up the 


marvellous history of ancient Indian colonisation. 
This epic of the Indian Vikings, this golden 
legend of the Indian Eastward Ho ! Would it 
remain unsung and unwritten for ever ? 
Should we never enquire why the legends^ of 
the reign of the Emperor of Peace, Uharmasoka, 





t? ^ 


Nature’s Fan. The Traveller’s Tree. 

tend towards Ceylon and Burma as early as 
the 3rd century B. C. ; how the Pmphis of 
the Erythraean Sea * (>4 A. D.) and the 
Geofijraphy of Ptolemy (2nd century A. D.), 
contain indisputable evidences of Hindu 
commercial and colonial activities ; how the 
Yaradripa of the Kamayana is equated with 
Jhadiu of the Geographer of Alexandria and 
Ye tiao (Yap-div) sending tribute to the 
Chinese court in 132 A. D. (Vide Dr. C. 

• Bagchi, “India and China’\ Greater India 




(Left) Ravan carrying off Sita and fighting with Jatayu. (Right) Ram in sorrow for the loss of Sita. 

(Prambanam Bas-Relief) 



iJanuinan soes to bita in i-aptivity in Lanka and interviews her. 
(Prambanara Bas-Relief) 
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Society Bulletin No 2, pp. 37) ; how the 
1 ?.hapter of commercial expansion was balanced 
by that unique chapter of cultural colonisation 
inaugurated by Dharmasoka and continued 
magnificently by the Prince Monk Ouwavarman, 
the painter missionary of Kashmir, passing 
through Ceylon to Sho-p’o (Java or Sumatra) 
which was thoroughly converted to the faith 
of Fraternity (Maitri) ; and how the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hien touched Ye-po’ti’ (Yavadvipa) 
on his way to and from India in the 5tli 
century A. I). ; hOw the great naval empire 
ot, Srivijaya (the She-li-fo-she of Chinese 
writers) with Sumatra as its base, wove India, 
Indo-China and Java into a grand scheme of 
cultural harmony, connecting the Imperial 
architects of Borobudur with the Palas of 
Magadh and Bengal and the Cholas of South 
India ; lastly, how^ the Hinduised Majapahit 
empire of Java continued to shape the 
destinies of the Malay Archipelago down to the 
very end of the 15th century (117()), claiming 
the vast expanse from Malay to the Polynesian 
w'orld as the cultural domain of India, naming 
it as Insfdindia ? All these questions, together 
with the dim visions of the far-olT empires 
of Champa and Kamboj which I had just loft 
behind on my way to Java, and the shades of 
the cultural pioneers Kau^/r/inyaand i’aramartha, 
Amoghavajra and Dipamkara, haunted me w^hilo 
I landed in Sixghapura, the gateway to Java. 

Sjxoai'ore, TifE Gre\t Easter.n Gate 

But other lions are roaring here while 
the Hindu lious are almost forgotten, save 
and except in the name which still clings to 
this cosmopolitan Jmrbour. My claiming 
descent from iny great ancestors Sakya 
Nagasena, Gu?/avarinan, etc., did not spare 
me the purgatory of the Passpjrt Office. I 
had the British visa all right, but 1 was 
informed by my friend Dr. Parimal Sen of 
the 1'an Tok Sen Hospital, who was all 
attention to me during my stay in Singapore, 
that I had better sho\v my face before 
the Dutch Consul, wdro was the final arbiter 
of my destiny. Entering the dingy office, 
in the stuffy steaming atmosphere, I felt all 
my pride as a descendant of the great Hindu 
pioneers, dissipated into vapour. I had to 
offer all sorts of explanations as to why I 
was proceeding to Java, how long I was going 
to stay there, etc., etc. Thanks to iny creden- 
tials and my previous visit to Holland 
^hich earned me some friends amongst the 
Dutch Orientalists, I managed to satisfy the 


passport officers, who duly sanctioned my 
visit to the “(^ueen of the East’^ without 
paying the 200 guilders or so as ioelatings 
hartt admission fee or deposit money 
generally exacted as a security against 
incorrect behaviour. I heaved a sigh of relief 
when my passport was regularised, although 
I was a bit crestfallen, thinking how History 
with relentless justice has written “barred 
by limitation’^ on the title deeds of my 
Hindu ancestors who were really the first to 
reclaim this part of the world from barbarism 



Belles of Malay 


to civilisation : but they slept for nearly 
half a millennium (modest when compared 
with the sleep of their Gods who sleep 
through aeons), and I, their humble descendant,^ 
must pay the penalty for that luxury. 

The penalty was not very heavy. I had 
to pay five Singapore dollars for the Dutch 
visa. Then enquiring about the ticket to 
Batavia 1 came to know that return 
passages from Singapore to Batavia and 
back would cost me fiO Singapore dollars. 
The steamers plying in that region, belong to 
KomtikJyke Pahetraart Maalschappij — a Dutch 
shipping agency enjoying practical monopoly 
in that service. To the credit of this 
company it must be said that the steamers, 
berth arrangements, and other comforts are 
the very best that one can get during one’s 
tour through the Far East. Neither the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Co. (Calcutta- 
Singapore line), nor the shipping lines of 
French Indo-China, both of which meet here 
in Singapore, can stand comviarison in any 
way witli the beautiful, clean, well- ventilated 
steamers of the Dutch Company. This contrast 
appealed tef methe moresharply*because I had 
just then had the bitter experience of travel- 
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ling in an antedeluvian French boat coming 
from Indo-China. 

Before leaving Singapore I visited the 
nice little museum built in memory of Sir 
Stamford Raiiles, who, during the Napoleonic 
wars, occupied Javaforfive years (1810-1815), 
lest that island might fall into the hands of 
the French. With the fall of Napoleon that 
fear was dissipated and Java was restored to 
the Dutch » 1815). The British were thinking 
of establishing a commercial emporium in 
Achin, north of Sumatra ; but Raffles re- 
commended Singapore as the better site and 
he turned out to be a good prophet. For, 
thanks to Raffles, Singapore is now the very 
key to the Eastern oeeau, commanding its 
extensive trade relations. Here the Ceylonese 
are jostling with the Chinese, and the Tamil 
btillock-cart drivers are bravely blocking the 
way of the up-to-date automobiles of the 
Westerners. Passing through the streets, 
looking at the huge commercial buildings and 
banks, I felt that slow yet mighty under- 
current of Dollars rushing under this super- 
ficial civilisation that the West has reared 
up here. The wealth of the East, vaster than 
what the epic imagination of Milton could 
have visualised, is passing to the Occident 
through this gigantic Mammon’s mart, 
Singapore. 

The Raitles Mu8}:um 

The only cultural oasis in this desert 
strewn with dollars, is the Raffles Museum. 
The collection is made with a view to give 
a general idea of the fauna and flora, the 
geology and ethnography of the Malay 
Archipelago. I found specimens of dwelling 
houses and domestic things, weapons and 
implements, dress and decorations, from 
the various islands of the Dutch Indies. A 
Javanese theatre in miniature with the 
puppet heroes and heroines, the special 
musical instruments, the variegated types of 
masks, rich in suggestion and decoration — all 
gave me a foretaste of Java that was drawing 
me with an irresistible fascination. 

In a corner I found a few things which 
seemed to me of great interest to the students 
of Indian culture history. A series of terracotta 
plaques with Buddhist figures in low relief, 
some containing religious texts in clear old 
naqari character (as we find on some later 
Javanese sculptures), testify to the migration 
of north Indian (possibly Magadjia — Bengal) 
Buddhism along this land bridge of Malay 


to Insulindia. Most of these things have 
been discovered in a cave of north Malay^ 
touching Siam. The great Dutch Indologist 
Prof. Kern had deciphered some of these 
documents and had ascribed them to the 9th 
and 10th century A.D. Another important 
relic is a mutilated pillar containing fragments 
of an inscription in old-Javanese (Kavi) 
language. It stood there as a forlorn monu- 
ment of a submerged civilisation — the once 
glorious Hindu culture, overwhelmed by the 
later Islamic and Occidental inundations. 

Sailing for Java 

I sailed for Java on the Dutch steamer 
Plancias in the afternoon. Singapore slowly 
melted away in the distance. The dull gray 
sky and waters of the harbour were suddenly 
transformed with the crimson glow of the 
setting sun. In tliat mystic blending of 
colours I lapsed into an uncanny mood. 
I seemed to witness the sunset of Gods, 
Le Crepesculc des dieax, with its Wagnerian 
grandeur, the slow sinking of millions of Gods 
and heroes of the Australasian and Malay- 
Polynesian peoples, of the Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic congregations— all disappearing 
behind the cui tain of the Unknown ! The ship 
sailed in the night and innumerable dreams kept 
rhythm with the palpitation of the stars. 

The Islands op Banda and Simatilv, the 
Theatre op tui: Brinj.ia^a E.mpike 

The next morning we were passing through 
the Straits of Banca with the great island of 
Sumatra on one side and the island of Bangka 
or Banca, on the other. Banca with Sumatra is 
rich in minerals. Gold, silver, iron ore, lead and 
amber are found, while tin is its chief product. 
Sumatra, Banca and other islands must have 
been explored by the early Indian adventurers, 
for we find very accurate descriptions of the 
islands in theRamaya/ia and other texts, “islands 
strewn with gold and silver.’’ These were the 
halting stages in the onward march of the 
Hindus towards Java, Bali and Borneo. When 
Fortune smiled on every adventure of those 
intrepid Hindu colonists and Victory crowned 
them with her laurels, they founded here the 
great Sumatran empire of Sririjaya, which 
for nearly a thousand years maintained its 
proud title as the sentinel of the Southern 
seas, sweeping these waters of pirates and en- 
forcing peace and fairplay. It was the Hindu 
kings of the Shailendra Dynasty of Sumatra 
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■ that reared up that architectural epic, B )rohii- 
'dur in Central Java (sth-9th century)- Tiie 
Sanskrit inscription discovered in Ivota Ivapur 
in the island of Banca, informs iis that in 
! hSG A. D., Srivijaya sent an expedition to Java. 
'It was exactly then when the learned Chinese 
rpilp;rim Vi-tsinp; was studying Indian texts in 
the Sumatran centres of learning (()85-()S9). 

’ The emperors ot Srivijaya had relations with 
5 the Palas of Bengal, the Cholasof South India 
and the Khmer kings of Camboj. As late as 
the nth century A. 1)., the great’ Buddhist 
reformer of Bengal Dipankara Srijnana 
(Atisha) went to meet Acharya Chandrakirti 
in the Suvaniadvi])a (Sumatra); the Sumatran 
schools of study were in close touch with the 
great Indian University of Nalanda. The power 
of Srivijaya was eclipsed by the great Javanese 
empire of Majapahit founded in 1201 by Sri 
Krtarajasa, which in its turn collapsed before 
the onrush of IwSlam in the 15th century 
(vide Dr. Bijanraj Chatterjee’s “Java and 
Sumatra,” Greater India Bulletin No. 3.) 

Now this area haunted by great historic 


memories looks savage and deserted. The 

100.000 population of Banca, shows over 

50.000 Chinese, who are now dominating the’ 
whole of the Southern ocean right up to the 
Malay States And Sumatra, the proud 
throne of the Shailendras is covered with dense 
jungle. The whole day I listened to the sonorous 
music of desolation from the dark green 
forests of Sumatra, lamenting her past 
glories under the Hindu emperors of Srivijaya. 
How much of history is entombed within this 
sepulchre of greenery ! How Nature tries to 
hide under the cover of her smiling forests, 
the ravages of Time and how Man with an 
uncanny instinct digs up the skeletons of his 
ancestral glories ! 

FliOAI SlNOXl’OKK TO BaTAVIA 
Our fine little Planciffs (6000 tons) 
floated from Singapore with a splendid weather. 
The sea was calm and placid like a pond. 
The rianrius crossed the Equator, gave us a 
superb view of Sumatra and Banca and 
brought us • to Tandjong Priok,* the harbour 
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of Batavia, in the morning?, covering a 
distance of 532 nautical miles in 40 hours. 
From the harbour one can reach the city 
by train or by car in twenty minutes. 
Some friends who expected me, kindly met 
me on board the steamer and brought me 
safely to Wdtvreden (well-content in Dutch) or 
the new city. Really it looked a well-contented 
metropolis with large clean streets, fine 
parks and sumptuous buildings. Batavia 
rivals Singapore as an emporium of Asiatic 
commerce. It is the capital of the Dutch 
possessions in the East — The Nederlandsch- 
Indie as it is called by the Dutchmen. 



Kalpa-taru of Hindu Mythology. 

A Specimen of Indo-Javanese Bas-Relief 


I had the good fortune to enjoy the 
hospitality of Mr. Corporaal, the Principal 
of Jhe Training College, “Gunung Sari.” It is 
a ‘new model” school run on co-educational 
lines. Its fame for efficiency, order and peace- 
ful atmosphere has attracted boys and girls 
from every part of the Dutch Indies. 
Students from east and west Java, from Bali, 
from Sumatra and other islands, greeted me 


with their variegated native costumes and refined 
courtesies. At a glance I could discover the 
wide range of variation in features, in, 
dresses, in gesturos—a tableau vimnt of the' 
picturesque types of Indonesia greeting my 
eyes. How thankful am I that the Principal 
and his fellow teachers kindly arranged to 
keep me in the very heart of this community 
of Indonesian youths. How much would I 
have lost (as the tourists in general do) 
by entering an up-to-date hotel with its 
modern comforts ! 

A MonicL Sciiooi, ok BiTAvryv 
The whole day, my first day in Java, 
passed away like a dream. The teaching 
staff, composed of Dutch and Javanese 
teachers, impressed me with a spirit of 
rare devotion and idealism. Mr. Corporaal 
struck me as an ideal captain ; then Sir. 
Maatman, Mr. Post and other Dutch scholars 
were splendid lieutenants, with true instincts 
and sympathy as teachers. The wives of the 
teachers were also in active service, some 
as superintendent of the girls' boarding, some 
as kitchen queens ! I was taken round the 
whole establishment, not excluding the 
washing department; for, as Mrs, Maatman 
humorously said, I must be convinced that 
they observe Dutch cleanliness right through 
the institution. Really it seemed to me 
that 1 had come to a model school the like 
of which is rarely to be met with in India, 
AVhat intensified my joy was the discovery 
tliat our Poet Rabindranath had, from a 
distance, thoroughly captivated the heart of 
the professors as well as of the pupils. They 
asked me many things about the Poet and his 
Shantiniketan. I found here for the first 
time^ some of the Dutch translations 
of his works which, I gathered, were keenly 
appreciated. The special favourites were : 
De Lcersehool ran den Papegnai (Parrot’s 
Training) ( )procdijfgsideaJeft(\Lhe Crescent Moon) 
translated- by the Javanese v^riter Noto 
Soeroto. Rabindranath’s “The Centre of Indian 
Culture” (y/c/ Centrum der Indif^rhe Cullurer\ 
has roused great enthusiasm for India in the 
heart of many serious-minded people. 

I was introduced to the Javanese Pandit 
whose family name was Shastra-viryya, He 
taught the Javanese language and literature 
in the senool and he furnished me with 
valuable information about the present 
state of scholastic learning in Java along 
indigenous lines. He lamented like our 
own Pandits that the traditional method 
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of study was decaying:. I humorously asked 
if he knew the original significance of his 

farnily name wcw ^7 . He did not know 

Sanskrit and got a little confused. I compli- 
mented him by saying how his name paid a 
glowing tribute to the Indians, who believed 
that real strength was not in brute force but 
that it lay in the stored-up wisdom, the Shastras 
of our ancestors. Mr. Shastraviryya was highly 
flattered and requested me to recite a few 
slokas from the Bhaqavad Gita, which I found 
to be the univ^ersal favourite here. 

An Txi)o-J vvanese Eventn<i 

So I had the joy of discovering the very 
first day of my stay in this ancient Indian 
colony that India still had some ])lace in the 
heart of the Javanese people. I spent the 
afteiiioon describing the Shantiniketan school 
and the Poet’s original method of teaching 
music and acting. I did not know that I 
was touching sympathetic chords and tliat 
my young Indonesian friends were preparing 
a most delectable surprise for me that evening. 
Scenting my weakness for music and drama 
and noticing my eagerness to know something 
of the famous Javanese theatre, boys and 
girls of the school conspired to overwhelm 
me with a suddenly improvised programme. 
I began to suspect it late in the afternoon 
when I found the boys running about, carry- 
ing foliage and flowers and other beautiful 
things towards the central Pandapa 
( Mandapa ) in a corner of the spacious 
play ground. Then I was duly informed 
and taken to witness the performance. 
The students organised the orchestra 
(Gamolan), the chorus, the dancc-drama, 
everything. They showed inborn taste and 
talent. In vocal music they did not show 
much individuality The cosmopolitan music 
with imported European tunes, seemed a 
little queer ; but the moment tlio indige- 
nous orchestra, the Oan/nhvi, started 
playing, all sense of discrepancy vanished 
and we felt transported to the age of 
classical Javanese drama. The girls were 
naturally shy ; yet they contributed their 
quota by singing a few pastoral songs. 
There is a distinct regional character in 
their melodies. The Siindanese and the 
Halinese tunes seemed well differentiated. 

Suddenly we were snatched away from 
our musical musings to vigorous action. 
The boys of Sumatra possessed the stage. 
They gave* a splendid show of the Sumatran 

10 


dagger-duels. * The most thrilling part came 
when one of the combatants charged 
furiously with a dagger while his rival, 



A Javanese Mahayana Sculpture 

completely unarmed, defended himself with 
a sureness and rapidity that seemed pheno- 
menal. The , Sumatrans enjoy pven to-day 
a reputation for fight. A section of the 
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Sumatran people, those inhabiting Atchin, in 
the northwest, maintained their independence 
down to 1873, when the inevitable war with 
the Dutch broke out which resulted in the 
subjugation of the province. But the resistance 
offered was ‘so strenuous that it cost 80,000 
lives and £20,000,000 to the Dutch. It was 
only in 1908 that these people were complete- 
ly subjugated. Naturally I found in the tense 
agile musculature and flaring looks of these 
Sumatran youths, vestiges of the old fire. 

Then followed a comic interlude to relieve 
the tension. My friends explained how the 
boys were giving us an oral caricature of 
current politics, through brilliant dialogues 
in the cultured dialect of Central Java set 
against the boorish idiom of the unorthodox 
provinces. I was reminded of a similar 
dialectal duel between the aristocratic Casti- 
lians (of Madrid) and the upstart loud-tongued 
Catalans (of Barcelona) which I had witnessed 
in a modern Spanish comedy while I was in 
Madrid. The people of Central Java (Sore- 
akarta-Jokjakarta area), consider themselves 
as tlie Aryas of Java, enjoying the monopoly 
of all refinement and artistic tastes, and their 
superior airs were excellently rendered, to the 
great joy of the audience. 

A MAHAnilAIiATA DaXCE 

I was convinced that the Javanese were 
born actors, but I did not realise how great 
they were in dance till I witnessed the 
representation of the Brata joeda ( Bharata- 
yuddha ) by these amateur dancers of the 
school. Dancing is as natural to the Javanese 
as swimming to the swan. I wonder who 
teaches them the extraordinary expressiveness 
ill rhythmic gestures— dumb yet so much 
more eloquent than the loud rantings of our 


modern theatrical dialogues ! The teacher, 
so far as I could gather, was tradition. So 
much the more reason for us Indians td 
enquire how old was that tradition and if it 
emigrated from India along with those re- 
censions of the great Epics which were taken 
over to Indonesia by the early Indian 
colonists. 

The episode given to us by the boys was 
that of the fight between Kar?ia and Grha/ot- 
kacha during the fight of Kurukshetra. These 
boys, who seemed so quiet and docile in 
ordinary life, were transformed with an 
epic grandeur, the moment they donned their 
traditional costumes of the Heroic Age. On 
the one side, Oha^tkacha, the non~Arynn 
warrior with his wild and uncouth gestures, 
his violent methods of attack, — an incarnation 
of brute force, on the other side Kar;/^a, the 
Aryan liero, moving with grace and self- 
confidence, restraining passion, calm and self- 
possessed, yet quick as lightning, stunning 
his adversary with one unerring blow — 
witimut the least sign of cruelty disfiguring 
his noble visage — a very picture of chi valry 
and heroism, standing out of the pages of 
the Mahahharata. The whole interpretation of 
our Great Epic through rhythm and dance 
in accompaniment to the highly suggestive 
Polynesian orchestra, (ramclan, overwhelmed 
me with their i^onviction and verisimilitude. 
I thanked my Javanese brothers, these 
boy actors who are keeping up the 
great tradition of the dance-commentary on 
our Epics. How thankful should we Indians 
be to our friends of Greater India for this 
unique contribution to our Mahabharata ! 
Throughout the night— my first night spent in 
rlava— these dance rhythms whirled in my 
brain and I seemed to live again in the hoary 
heroic days of the Great Epics. 
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A t Vienna Rabindranath Tagore, Mr. and to rather tardily. The charges, too, were rather 
Mrs. Rrasanta Chandra Mahalanobis and high. 

myself put up at Hotel Imperial. So I have already said that on the way to 
far as I was concerned, I felt less comfortable Vienna from Prappie, Rabindranath fell 
in this betel than in any ot*\er in Europe, indisposed. On reaebins Vienna it was 
Some of my requirements were attended found that he had fever. Professor Dr. 
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Wenkebach, the leading physician of the city, 
was called in. He at once cancelled the 
i^oet’s lecturing engagements in Vienna for 
the time being and strongly advised him not 
to visit Poland and Kussia in his weak state 
of health. So the visit to Russia was 
definitely given up. When he was at Berlin 
an invitation had come from Russia to him 
and his party, eight persons in all, including 
myself, to visit and tour in Russia, which 
was accepted. Passports had been obtained 
for the purpose from the British Consulate 
at Prague. As the Poet had to omit Russia 
from his tour programme, I, too, had to 
forego the advantage of seeing that most 
interesting country. I ought to add that, 
even if the Poet liad not fallen ill, my own 
illness, which followed in the course of a few 
days, would have prevented me from continu- 
ing :ny travels. 

Dr. Wenkebach is not a mere physician. 
He is a man of wide culture, as his conver- 
sation showed. He is a good conversationalist. 
In fact, he used to spend so much time in 
talk with the Poet that if one did not know 
that he avus a physician having a most 
extensive practice, one would take him to be a 
man who did not know what to do with his 
abundant leisure. He is verging on seventy but 
looks younger. He confessed that he had been 
successful in his profession, but said he 
would have liked to be a poet, to have the 
vision of the good, the true and the beautiful. 
He added that his own desire had been to 
some extent realised in the person of a son 
of his wlio was an artist, a sculptor. ‘‘He 
has prepared a bust of myself,” the doctor 
told us, adding humorously, ‘‘Even my w'ife 
says it is good !” When the conversation 
turned on the fame and pecuniary rewards 
of poets, Rabindranath said : “Poets should 
not have two rewards for one achievement.’’ 
I am sorry I do not remember his exact 
words. But if I am not mistaken, I under- 
stood him at the time to mean that a 
poets “vision’’ being in itself a sufficient 
blessing and reward, ho need not feel 
dissatisfied if he had no fame or pecuniary 
reward. Similar dicta, though falling from 
Rabindranath’s lips only as casual remarks 
in the course of ordinaiy conversation, 
impressed Dr. Wenkebach very much, 
leading him to dwell on the Poet’s 
power of saying things of “tremendous 
significance” in the course of ordinary con- 
versation. 

One day Dr. Wenkebach gave the Poet 


a comparatively big dose of some strong 
medicine, and expected that it would weaken 
him. But to his surprise, he found the next 
day that, though the medicine had produced 
its desired effect, it had not weakened him 
at all. So he thought the Poet’s physique 
to be exceptionally strong. This gladdened us 
all. 

I wanted to consult this eminent medical 
authority to get cured of my night sweat. 
He told me not to go to his clinic, as there 
was a long waiting list of patients there. 
If my name were put down at the bottom of 
the list, I might, he said, leave Vienna before 
my turn came ; and if my name were in- 
terpolated somewhere near the top, the 
other people would get angry ! So he 
promised to examine me at the hotel some 
day. And this he did, and prescribed some 
pills, though he could not find out the 
cause of my illness. He asked me many 
questions, two of which were, “Have you 
any worries ?” and “Are you homesick ?” ! 
He said my internal organs were perfectly 
sound, but advised me to return home early. If I 
wanted to remain longer in Europe, 1 should 
in his opinion, spend the time in the south 
of France or in some other region where 
the climate Avas mild. I said I had friends 
in Geneva, not in the south of France. So 
he agreed to my going back to Geneva. 

For an aural defect 1 consulted Dr. 
Neumann, Avho is the greatest throat, ear 
and nose specialist in Vienna. On the first 
day, Avhen he had done Avhat he had to do for . 
my right ear, he suddenly thrust a lozenge into 
my mouth ! I at first thought, was it part of 
the treatment? But when immediately after- 
wards he did the same to Mr. Prasanta 
Mahalanobis, who had taken me to his clinic, 

I understood it Avas perhaps meant to con- 
sole me for the trouble (!) he had given me! 

I was amused to learn afterAvards from 
Rabindranath that when he went to the 
doctor’s clinic for treatment, he, too, Avas 
consoled (!) like a child in the same manner. 

There are in Vienna 3<S clinics for ear, 
nose and throat troubles. We heard this 
from Dr. Neumann when he came to our 
hotel to see Rabindranath at his request. 
When the Poet told him hoAv he had in youth 
injured his vocal organs by excessive 
strain, the doctor said he had a class for 
teaching “voice production’’ or “logopedy”, 
as he called it; and if Mr. Mahalanobis 
Avould go there for a few days, he might 
learn the method and tell the poet what to 
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do ; — that would help lum to avoid injuring 
his vocal organs in future. So one morning 
Mr. Mahalanobis and myself went to Dr. 
Neumann’s clinic, where one of his assistants 
was treating patients. There was, however, 
no logopedy class that day. But we found 
some very interesting cases there. One 
elderly man of about 50 had to have his 
vocal organs removed some time ago owing 
to some disease. Artificial organs were sub- 
stituted for these, and he was being taught 
to speak with the help of these organs. He 
had begun with uttering single syllables, and 
at the time of our visit was able to utter six 
syllables at a stretch, and then gasped. His 
vernacular was German, but he knew 
English also. He spoke a few words to us in 
English. Dr. Neumann’s assistant told us 
that in course of time this patient would be 
able to utter comparatively longer sentences. 
Another very interesting case was that of a 
family of five boys all of v/hora could 
not pronounce the r sound, but made a 
nasal sound instead. The eldest boy was 
about 10, the youngest about 2. Their father 
had this defect, but had got cured before the 
birth of the eldest boy. So the defect, we 
were told, was not imitative in origin but 
hereditary, The doctor made the boys speak 
through a rubber pipe and got records on 
pieces of smoked paper wrapped round a 
revolving cylinder. He would apply the 
remedy after finding out the cause of the 
defect. I had some conversation with him on 
the connection between the r and n sounds, in 
the course of which I told him that / and r 
were interchangeable in many languages and 
dialects, as well as / and n, and that in our 
Sanskritic alphabets one the celebral 
imnrdhanya), had a sound which was partly 
akin to r through an intermediate hard 
sound of (1 {%). He was much interested in 
all this. Of the five brothers the youngest 
refused to speak through the tube. The 
doctor took him in his arms and coaxed him, 
but he refused to be obliging ! Prom the 
dress of the mother and the five cliildren, it 
was plain that the family was very poor. 
But in Austria there is no caste and no 
“untouchability” of the kind which we 
have in India, and so it was quite natural 
for the doctor to be affectionate and kind to 
a poor infant wlio had been brought to him 
for free treatment. Another case was that 
of a young man who was quite healthy in 
other respe/?ts but who naturally spoke in a 
high-pitched voice. He was being gradually 


cured of this defect. The last case we saw 
was that of a young woman who also was 
very healthy but naturally spoke in a husky 
voice. She also was being gradually cured,. 
I mention these cases to show that in Europe 
people do not resign themselves to fate but 
try to find remedies for what we in India 
consider incurable or irremediable. 

It was in Vienna for the first time in 
Europe that I saw in the streets and public 
gardens children who were comparatively 
anaemic and thin, though even they were 
healthier than the generality of Indian 
children. In Vienna, too, for the first time 
in Europe I found beggars in the streets. 
They all had cylindrical tin boxes with a 
slot at the top and with a piece of paper 
attached to the side describing the charitable 
object for which money was w^anted. It is 
possible that some at least of these men 
and women wore making collections for 
charitable objects. One collector of small 
donations for an institution for the 
blind, a Catholic priest, came to our 
hotel also. A waiter bore testimony to his 
bona tides. 

Among the countries in Europe through 
which I passed, Austria seems to have sulTered 
most from the world war. It has been dismem- 
bered, and is at present a small state. But signs 
of its former greatness and magnificence 
linger in Vienna. In fact, of all the towns 
I have seen in Europe, Vienna seemed to me 
the most beautiful, Paris not excepted. Mr. 
Mahalanobis had seen it before, and so he 
showed me round. Ring Strasse, the 
principal public thoroughfare, with its three 
roads for motor and otlier vehicular traffic 
and four footpaths, is magnificent. The 
two central footpaths are bordered by 
avenues of trees, and the trees are encircled 
by beds of flowers. The lamp-posts in Ring 
Strasse are decorated with flowers growing 
and blooming high up from the 
ground in wire (?) baskets attached to 
them. The palaces of Vienna are now used 
as museums, art galleries, etc. The grounds 
of the old Imperial palace, where the Emperor 
Franz Josef, the last monarch of the 
Hapsburg lino, lived, had always been open 
to the public even when the emperors lived 
there. That showed a wise and friendly 
attitude to the people in this respect. The 
new palace, adjoining the old one, which 
was built for the Crown Prince and which 
was larger, more comfortable and more 
splendid, was never occupied by any member 
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of the royal family ; for, before it could be 
completed, the great world war broke out. I 
•went inside only one of the palaces, the 
Belvedere. With its terraced gardens, foun- 
tains and small artificial lakes, and the 
large paintings hung on the walls of its 
numerous rooms and halls, it looks grand 
even in its present untenanted condition. 

The art galleries, I was told, have been 
denuded of some of the best paintings as 
the result of Austria’s defeat in the war. 
Still, what remain make them worth a 
visit. The buildings in which the works of 
art are housed are very beautiful. Their interior 
showed of what costly materials they were 
built The parliament house has an imposing 
frontage. I have no mind to describe one 
by one all the edifices I saw, nor did I see 
all of them. But I must refer here to the 
Uni’ersity. It provides for studies in all 
faculties. Medical education here, I was told, 
was particularly excellent I calculated when 
I was at Vienna that an Indian student could 
get education there by spending Rs. 120 to Rs. 
loO per month. There is only one difllculty, 
that of language. But German can be learnt 
in a few months. I have always thought 
that some of our students should go to 
the best continental universities. This has 
now become imperative and a point of 
honour with us, owing to the outbreak of 
colourphobia in an almost epidemic form in 
Edinburgh. During my outward voyage to 
Europe, a senior I. M. S. officer who was a 
iellow-traveller on board the Pflsna, told me 
that he was going to Vienna for study in 
order to specialize in diseases of the ear, 
nose and throat. I inferred therefrom that 
Vienna was probably the best centre of 
education for that kind of specialization. What 
I saw there in the very large buildings in which 
the clinics were situated, confirmed my 
impression. One Sunday morning, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mahalanobis and myself went out to see 
some of the best cathedrals. As none of us 
know German, we had no mind to listen to the 
divine services ; we wanted only to see the 
exterior and interior of the buildings, observe 
how the services were conducted and listen 
to the music. What we saw was certainly 
impressive. But we found that in every 
one of these places of worship, where the 
worshippers were Roman Catholics, the 
attendance was very poor. 

One evening we four Bengalis in the 
Imperial Hotel fell to talking of the early 
days of the anti-partition agitation in Bengal. 


It was a fasdinating story which Rabindranath 
told of those days of unparalleled enthusiasm. 
I was then in Allahabad, and could not 
therefore take part in the movement before 
April 1908, when I came back to Bengal. 
At the time when we were engaged in 
conversation it did not strike any of us that 
it was the 30th o(Aswm and IGth of October, 
the Iiakki-/>andha?t day, on which our thoughts 
had accidentally reverted to the first stage 
of the anti-partition movement ; it struck me 
some days afterwards. 

One day a young man came from Hungary 
to the hotel to invito the Poet on behalf of 
the citizens of Budapesth to visit that city 
and lecture there. Dr. Wenkebach did not 
allow him to see Rabindranath, but told him 
himself that the Poet’s health was such that 
nothing definite could be said. In Vienna 
itself the cancellation of the Poet’s first 
engagement, for which Dr. Wenkebach took 
the entire responsibility of his own accord, 
caused keen and widespread disappointment. 
The Poet was able to lecture there subse- 
quently, and also to visit Budapesth, where, 

I learnt at tieneva, he received an ovation 
oriental in its warmth and magnificence. The 
Hungarians, being of Asiatic extraction, 
claimed him as their own. 

The time came at length for me to return 
to Geneva. I left Vienna one day at about 7 
in the evening and reached Geneva the next 
day after 9 o’clock at night. Mr. Mahalanobis 
came to see mo off at Vienna station and 
gave the conductor of the train five shillings 
from me to give me a cup of cocoa in the 
train next morning and some mineral water. 
He did so, but when at Zurich at midday I 
had to leave the Vienna train and board 
another, he told me that those five shillings 
were his tip and that I owed him three 
shillings for the cup of cocoa and one small 
bottle of mineral water! I gave him what he 
wanted, not feeling disposed to haggle with 
that specimen of humanity. 

I have already said that I reached Zurich 
at midday. Very early in the morning the 
same day I had seen for the first time in my 
life snow falliog. In the dim light of dawn I 
saw that the hill-sidos were white. AVhen it 
became clearer, I found that the branches 
of the pine trees also looked white. It then 
occurred to me that it might have snowed 
during the night. But as it was only the latter 
part of October, I could not be quite sure that 
it really had. But when the train stopped 
at a station •named St. Anton-am-Alleberg, I 
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saw snow actually falling on the long black 
coats of ttie railway raen. Then I had no 
more doubts. It was through an Alpine 
region that I had been passing. 

As usual the train from Vienna was 
artificially lieated. When it stopped at 

Zurich and after half an hour or so started 
towards its destination, leaving me in a 
through carriage to be picked up by a train 
l^oing to Geneva, I remained in that carriage 
in the midst of the large wind-swept 
railway yard for more than an 
hour. Not being connected now with 
any source of heat, it soon became 
intensely cold. After spending so many 
hours in a heated carriage, to remain for 
more than an hour in such a cold one was 

not good, Wlien I reached Geneva, it was 

raining, and my carriage was near that 

part of the platform over which there was 
no shed. So in alighting from the carriage 
and going to my hotel, which was near by, 
I got wet This, added to the intense cold at 
Zurich, was perhaps the reason why I fell 
ill soon after my arrival at Geneva 

I had iniluenza with double pneumonia. 
The hotel where I was, was the same in which 
I had put up during my first visit to 
Geneva. During my illness the hotel people 
were very kind and obliging My esteemed 
friends Dr. and ]\Irs. R K. Das did all that 
was necessary for my speedy recovery. They 
called in a good doctor and engaged a 
nurse to remain in the hotel throughout the 
day and niglit. But the nurse could not 
have done much for me without the help of 
Mrs. Das, who, during the entire period of my 
illness, remained in the hotel day and night 
with the nurse in a room adjoining mine. 
This adjacent room was the hotel-proprietor's 
own room, which ]\[rs. Das prevailed upon 
him to vacate. If my daughters had been 
at Geneva with me, they could not have 
done more for me than Mrs. Das d’d. Such 
was her unremitting care that when she went 
downstairs the hotel people would ask, “How 
is your father They must have thought 
that one could do so much only for one’s 
father or some such loved and honoured relative. 

Rabindranath Tagore enquired of the hotel 
proprietor by telegraph from Vienna liow I 
was. ^Ir. Rathiadranath Tagore from Berlin 
and Mr. Prasanta Mahalanobis from Vienna 
made similar enquiries and helped me in 
other ways. I am grateful to them all for 
their kindness. AVhen I was , convalescent, 
the good doctor advised mo to sail home by 


the first available steamer. He is a French 
Swiss, and can speak a little English. When 
I recovered, he was good enough to say irf 
his own interesting English, “Your heart [he 
meant the bodily organ] is too young 

for your age,” and also, ‘You have 

recovered wonderfully quickly.” His 

fee, considering his knowledge and skill 
and the cost of living at Geneva, was 
quite moderate. It was only ten Swiss francs 
per visit, equivalent to about Rs. 5-8. 

I engaged a berth by telegraph in the 
Messageries Maritimes steamer Anta.\onc, 



The Editor on the deck of tlie Arnazone 

which was to sail from Marseilles to Colombo 
on the 5th of November, 192i). As I was 
then too weak to travel alone by railway, 
Mr. Satyendra Chandra Guha, who was 
carrying on researches in plant physiology 
at Geneva University for a doctorate, was 
good enough to accompany me to Marseilles. 
In the train I met Mr. B. C. Sen, I. C. S., 
who was returning with Mrs. Sen, after 
travelling in Europe for months, to take up 
his duties as Commissioner of Orissa. We 
knew one another by name, though we had 
never met and conversed before. As they 
were also going down to Marseilles to sail 
by another steamer, we had a long conver- 
sation in the train on various topics of the 
day, including last year’s riots ‘in Calcutta 
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and other places in Benfi^al. As befitted his 
position, Mr. Sen spoke with reserve. Mrs. 
I^en, eldest daughter of the late Sir K. Gr. 
Gupta, spoke in a way which showed that she 
had the high spirit of a true (laughter of 
Bast Bengal. 

AV'e arrived at Marseilles after nightfall 
on the 4th November. As several steamers 
belonging to different lines were to sail the 
next day, the hotels wore rather full. Mr. Ouha 
telephoned to several from the railway station 
with no encouraging response. At length 
we decided to go to Hotel Bristol, of which 
an omnibus was waiting at the station with 
a canvasser. Mr. and "Mrs. Sen went to a 
different hotel, where they had engaged rooms 
by telegraph from Geneva. 

Next day I went on board the steamer 
with Mr. Guha. As I do not know French and 
onl> a few employees of the Jmaio??rknow 
English, Mr. Guha’s knowledge of French was 
of great use. Just before the ship steamed off 
from the harbour, Mr. Guha photographed me 
from the jetty. I had telegraphed from Geneva 
for a single-berth first-class cabin, but had 
been given an upper berth in a three-berth 
cabin. They had given me the upper berth 
in it in spite of the fact that a lower berth was 
vacant. However, on speaking to an officer, 

I was allowed to occupy this lower berth, 
so long as it remained unoccupied. So 
throughout the voyage, whenever the vessel 
neared some port, I was anxious lest 

some one should come on board to 
occupy this lower berth. If I had been 
in my usual state of health, an upper 

berth would not have much mattered. 
But as T was weak, it would have been 
risky to have to get up to and come down 
from the upper berth many times during 24 
hours. This would have been necessary, 

because, though the cabin was a first-class 

one, there was not a single chair in it. One 
could take rest only on the bunk. The other 
arrangements of the ship, too, were far from 
being up-to-date. Only a limited quantity of 
water for washing was given in a bucket. There 
were no hot and cold water pipes and taps 
in the cabins. One might ring any number 
of times without the waiter coming. I rang 
one day in the afternoon many times for a 
cup of tea. The waiter came at length and 
gave me a cup of cold tea, telling me at the 
same time in French and with his fingers 
that it was 5 o’clock, and if I wanted tea on 
any other day I must take it at 4. It was not 
my habit \o take tea or any thing else in 


the afternoon. I took it only on that one day, 
and was served with unusual politeness indeed! 
The French are said to be very polite. I 
do not doubt it. But in the ship Amaxme 
there was no superfluity of that commodity. 
The purser, or controller, as they call him, 
of the ship was entirely wanting in politeness. 
Nobody seemed in the least anxious for the 
comfort of the passengers. At least, that 
was my experience. I must here say 
that my fellow-passenger in the cabin, 
a French military officer, was very 
polite. Ho knows only one English 
word, “finish.” He told mo by gestures, 
when it w^as time to go to the dining saloon, 
when to sleep, etc. As there was no other 
Indian passenger in the first class, and 
as a third class Indian passenger named Mr. 
Balsara was rudely told by the purser on 
the second day of the voyage n()t 
to come to mo, I was practically compani- 
onlcss throughout the voyage and I felt 
lonely and miserable, most probably 
because of ray physical weakness. I 

constantly prayed for solace and strength 
and for faith in God’s presence with rae. On 
the Kith of November after nightfall, when 
it was very dark, I seemed to feel His 
presence. 

The only respect in which the arrange- 
ments of the Anm\one appeared to mo 
superior to those of some other lines which 
I know of was that there was not the least 
trace of colour distinction in it. The passengers 
all sat at table for their meals without any * 
distinction of race, creed, complexion or 
nationality. 

There was a Japanese passenger on board 
whose ways were very amusing. He officiously 
introduced himself to the French-speaking 
passengers, who formed the majority, both 
men and women, and to the few English 
passengers also, and would hold long con- 
versations with them. But, though 
on some days he sat next to rae ^ on 
the same bench on the deck for a long time, 
ho did not speak to mo. This snobbishness 
of his and his superior airs were 
quite amusing. But I also thought, why 
should people seek to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of an inhabitant of an enslaved 
country ? A funny little Chinese passenger 
carao up to mo one day and solemnly 
assured me that up to 133 years ago 
India was a dependency of China, and 
had only since then beconie a British 
dependency ! He should not of course be 
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taken as a specimen of the educated Chinese. 
His pronunciation was such that it was 
difficult to make out what he said. 
But perhaps there are people in Cliina whose 
knowledge ,of the history of India is like 
his. At one of the intermediate port.s, on 
the African coast, a Bombay Musalman 
trader came on board with carpets, Sic. 
I enjoyed a talk with him in Urdu for some 
minutes. I learnt from him that he had left 
home 12 years ago and was not inclined 
to visit India again. 'T have neither father 
nor mother in India,” said he. “I liave 
married here, and have had children. There 
is British rule there, too, in India. Where 
is happiness to be found on earth V” That 
was the gist of what he said in Urdu. 

At long last, I arrived at Colombo. 
It was still ()uite dark when I got up from 
bed in the small hours of the morning of 
the 23rd November and saw the rows of 
lights in Colombo harbour at some distance. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Mahalanobis, I had 
written to Mr. Sinnatamby of H. kl. 
Customs at Colombo to kindly meet me on 
board He did so as soon as it was 
possible, for which I thanked him. There 
was no delay or trouble at the Customs 
office. I found Mr. Manindrabhushan Gupta, 
art teacher, Ananda College, waiting for me 
there. As arranged by him, I was taken to 
the residence of Mr. Bhupendranath Basu of 
the Spinning and Weaving Mills. With 
the utmost cordiality lie and Mrs. Basu 
did evcrj'thiug possible lo make me 
comfortable. I felt ((u.te at home with them, 
though I had not known even tlicir names 
before we met. When I left Colombo after- 
three days’ stay witli them and their 
two dear little babies, it was with a .sad 
feeling as if I was leaving behind those whom 
I had known and loved all their lives. 

The train from Colombo goes as far as 

Talai Mannar station. Bassengers to India 
then cross over to Dhanuskodi in a steamer. 
The customs inspection on this steamer was 
very vexatious and inquisitorial. 

The railway train stood on Dhanuskodi 

liier full in the sun for a long time The 


place was sandy and very hot. I felt very 
thirsty. But though I repeatedly asked the^ 
men at the restaurant car to give me some 
lemonade and ice, they simply promised but 
never brought me any to my carriage. Were 
it not for the kindness and courtesy of a 
panda of the Rameswaram temple, who had 
come to take pilgrims to the temple, I 
should have had to go without any drink for 
hours. His name is Motiram. He brought 
to me an aerated waters man, who served 
me all along the journey to Madrsis. Even 
the first-class carriages in the train to 
Madras are quite ramshackle ; the jolting is 
terrible. For hours the train passes through 
a sandy region. So the i)assengers' dress, 
bodies, luggage and even their nostrils, 
throats, lungs and stomach get dusty ! One 
had to pull up the window panes. But then 
the compartments became very hot in spite 
of the fans. This was in the last week of 
November. I do not know how it is like in 
summer. I have forgotten to say that 
though I had reserved my berth from 
Colombo through klessrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son and paid for a telegram to Dhanuskodi 
station, which I knew had reached it in 
time, the railway guard or some such officer 
was quite indifferent to cn(]uirios as to where 
my berth was. lie said ho did not know. 
The customs inspection on the steamer, 
conducted by Indian officials, the guard’s 
indifference, the restaurant car men’s in- 
attention to my needs — all told me plainly 
that I had indeed come back to my mother- 
land, an uitlandcr there. It was through 
the courtesy of a lower railway official that 
I got a berth. At Madura Mr. Bankim 
Chandra Bay, Plngineer, kindly came to the 
train Avith rice, fJnl, vegetable curries, sweets, 
etc. I felt very grateful to him. I halted 
for a day at Madras with kir. H. Bose, who 
is related to me. Ho and his family were 
very kind to me. I reached Calcutta on the 
30t.h November last. 

I beg my readers to excuse mo for 
inflicting on them theserambling letters, which 
contain many trilling details which are pro- 
bably of no interest to them. 



OUK STUDENTS’, INTBRES'TS 


T his is the season when the University 
examination results are declared in 
almost all provinces of India, and there 
is much sij^hinff, wailinf? and breakin*:^ of 
hearts. A study of the ‘popular’’ news- 
papers on the subject mii^^ht make even a 
cynic laugh, were it not for the fact that a 
tragic element is mingled with ilm thing. 
Many students and even guardians, in their 
ignorance, take the utterances of the daily 
papers— especially their favourite one, as 
(lospel truth. The tactics of these academic 
agitators is curiously alike everywhere: first a 
massacre of the innocents (thisisthe haoicnoyed 
phrase for the occasion) is recklessly pre- 
dicted or even assorted dishonestly in defiance 
of truth after the publication of the results ; 
the entire blame for the failure is thrown 
upon the University. The questions were too 
long or too stiff, tho examiners wore a set of 
butchers, or the Syndics were heartless out- 
siders without any interest in tho colleges, — 
those are the favourite allegations. In 
addition, variety was added to the tale this 
year by a malicious attack upon Prof, 
dadunath Sarkar, tho first Indian tmrher- 
Vice-c hancellor in the history of the Calcutta 
University, because in this his first year 
the Matriculation pass percentage fell by 3 
(from 57 in 1920 to 51 in 1927), though in 
the time of his predecessor Sir Ewart 

Ureaves of hallowed memory and the “students’ 
true friend,” the Matriculation percentage 
tiad been brought down from 71.5 to 57 — a 
drop of 14*5 per cent in one year. 

This personal issue was probably designed 
to blind the Bengal public to tho real inward- 
ness of our student problem. That problem 
is independent of personality and province. 
It is a question of general all-India concern. 
Why do our boys fail in examinations in 
such large numbers ? 

It must be obvious that our affiliating univer- 
sities only examine or test candidates who have 
been taught by quite a different agency, namely, 
the schools and colleges, not one of which 
is finauced or conducted by the university. 
The qualifry of the teaching in these 
institutions must decisively influence tlie ^ 


result of the examination, unless the 
e.xamination is to be reduced to a mockery. 

And the quality of tho teaching depends 
entirely upon the teachers’ pay, social standing 
and koennossfor their work. Nothing can alter 
this law of Nature, though a University, if it 
is so ill-advised, can cook the figures that 
it publishes as “success” in its examinations. 

In Bengal, the lot of the High School teachers 
has been growing worse year by year. They 
are underpaid, overworked, driven to eke out 
their scanty salaries (usually Rs. 25 to 35) 
by sweating as private tutors, and are brow- 
beaten by “Management Committees” or 
private proprietors of schools. As the 
result of the fondness of school-managers 
to appoint only the “lowest bidder” as a 
teacher, Macaulay’s remark about Eaghmd a 
century ago has been verified here, and^‘the only 
qualification of a schoolmaster is that he is 
unfit for any other profession.” (Speech in 
the House of Commons). 

Even where competent teachers have been 
secured, they are sometimes irregularly 
paid oi* under-paid. Unless the guardians 
of our boys set themselves to reform 
this state of things, how can they expect 
better results ? If we sow tares, we 
cannot reap wheat. The majority of 
our college lecturers and demonstrators 
are hardly better off ; their pay is better-r 
slightly better, but their wants are greater, 
and their status is as low, their tenure as 
insecure as that of the school-masters. 

The evil is aggravated by the vicious 
practice that has crept into many of our 
educational institutions of cheapening expendi- 
ture and attracting pupils to the utmost, 
regardless of all other considerations. Class 
promotions are given and boys sent up for 
the University examinations without any 
testing of their fitness. In many places no 
“test-examination” is held, and in several it 
is a sham,— every student who can pay his 
fees is sent up for the examinations. The 
worst offenders in this matter are some large 
institutions with unmanageable rpll-strength 
and a very •easily manageable conscience. 
They do not weed out the unfit before sending 


n 
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up candidates for the university. Nothing can 
be more "harmful to the true interests of our 
boys than this policy. It keeps the student 
in a fools’ paradise year after year, and 
leaves his rude awakening, when it is too 
late, to th6 axe of the university examiner. 
It is so convenient : all the anger of the 
disappointed student or his father is directed 
against the University, while the mercenary 
school or college continues to pile up fees 
from the deluded students as abundantly as 
before. 

If a boy is told liis special defect very early 
in liis school course, he can try to improve 
himself by doing extra woik in that subject 
(or book) and his people can keep a special 
watch on him by periodically marking his 
progress. Reform is easy at the initial stage, 
before the boy’s particular defect has been 
hardened into incurability by years of 
neglect and ignorance of the defect. But 
if, on the other hand, he is promoted to 
a higher class as a matter of course, the 
opportunity of early reform is lost and the 
incentive to greater exertion is never kindled. 
Youth has a wonderful capacity for expansion 
and self-reform, if only we can make an appeal 
to it in the proper time and way, and guide 
its efforts. Our mercenary schools and 
colleges do their best to kill this capacity, 
because they keep our boys in the dark about 
their own merits and demerits and never 
rouse them to superior exertions on a 
definite line under the teacher’s eyes. Is 
educational improvement possible, if college 
exercises are not made a reality ? 

In scientific subjects, practical work is 
scamped or even avoided in several insti- 
tutions, For example, Botany is taught 
without microscopes ! How can boys taught (?) 
in such money-piling shops pass even the 
Intermediate Examination in Science? 

The worst enemies of our student popula- 
tion are the political leaders who have been 
shrewdly exploiting the noble patriotism of our 
young men by turning them by the thousand 


into unpaid servants for their personal 
glorification or ambition. We have noticed thaj; 
for several months before the Council elec- 
tions of 1926 and the Municipal elections 
early in 1927, in every ward of Calcutta the 
students’ brigade was drilled, organised 
and put under requisition by designing 
political candidates of one particular party. 
They canvassed for the “leader”, they 
organised his meetings, they packed every 
public gathering in order to shout down his 
rivals, they distributed his pamphlets, they 
swelled his street processions. Then, on the 
election day, early in the morning the boys’ 
brigades were let loose on the town,— they 
took the voters to the poll, they crowded 
round the polling stations all the day, 
shouting, fighting for the voters, hurrahing 
Jai ! tlai ! and at the close of the voting 
they led their cliief’s victorious procession 
through the streets, making night hideous. 
When did these blind tools of ambitious 
and unscrupulous politicians get any time to 
prepare for their examinations ? 

The popular literature, cinemas and stage 
of the day teach that self-indulgence— 
the gratification of our animal impulses — is 
the higliest expression of manhood and 
the mark of true freedom. Youth fed oii 
such stuff is incapable of any earnest effort 
or montul discipline, — the two sine qna non 
of success in student life as recognised in 
ancient India as well as in the Universities 
of today. The inevitable result is what we se(‘ 
before our eyes. No jugglery by a University 
can make it otherwise. 

These are the facts known to every 
observant Indian. Let the guardians of our 
students know who the real enemies of our 
boys are, however much they might camou- 
flage their designs under a plethora of words 
ending in 4sjn and a stage drapery of “below 
40 counts” homespun. The disease that is 
eating into tlie vitals of our youth is there. 
Dare we apply the remedy — or oven propose 
it ? 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Some Indians and European Women 

Madame Agnes Smedley tells us in the 
course of an ariticle on “Indians in Europe,” 
contributed to Welfare : — 

Many Indians returned from ilurope (I do not 
mean just England) after yea»s of study here, as 


well as many who ^ have not even seen Europe, 
seem to have one idea which they continuiU.v 
perpetrate upon the Indian people through their 
letters to the press and through articles and 
private speech. Tt is that “all European women 
are iiimoral.” .Some add to this the statement 
that European ^ women are butterflies”. And I 
know of one Indian woman who paid a flying visit 
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to Europe with her husband, who met rigidly moral, 
])rofessional women, but who returned to India 
wrote the same old story —“European women 
arc immoral”. Then I on e met a Muslim 
missionary who, after a month in Germ^iny, said 
to me, ‘'All European women are prostitutes.” 

She records other similar false slanders 
of European women in f?enoral, and observes: — 

1 can think of a number of Indians wlio have 
sludied in Europe who have known other than 
"women of , loose (tharacters.” There is a group 
('onneeted with the National Muslim University of 
Delhi. There arc men from Madras and from the 
State of Hyderabad. Tlierc are some from Bengal. 
They have come into the same citv and same 
environment as other Indians — but they seem to 
have chosen difTerent kinds of women as their 
friends, than did so many others who ])oiaon tlie 
Indian public with their accumulated “wisdom” 
irorn Europe. 

If loose men come to Europe looking for “loose 
women,” they will find them. If there were but 
one ir all Europe, they would find her. But that 
is no roflecUon upon Europo, and none upon the 
w()inan — it is a reflection upon the man to whom 
this is the goal of seeking. 


Bertrand Russell on China 

In reviewing a new edition of Bertrand 
Itussoirs book on “The rroblern of China”, 
J>ev. Dr. N. Macnicol writes in The Naiional 
Christian Conned Itcvieir : — 

Mr. Bussell believes, lie tells ns, ‘tliat all politics 
a?’c inspired by a grinning devil. It is not sur- 
prising, in these circumstances, that tlie politics 
of Groat Britain, of America, and of .lapan in 
China come under his uriqualificd (iondemnation. 
America, having more than any other nation taken 
( 'liina under her tutelage, comes especially— not so 
much on account of her crimes as on account of 
her virtues— under his lash. Ilis point of view in 
regard to China the Western or West- 

einiscd peoples may be indicated by what he says 
of America’s attitude, ‘The Chinese have a civilisa- 
lion and a national temperament in many ways 
superior to those of white men. A few Europeans 
ultimately discover this, but Americans never do. 
They remain always missionaries — not of Christ- 
ianity, though they often think that is what they 
are preaching, but of Americanism. What is 
Ainorivanism ? “Clean living, clean thinking and 
]^cp,” I think an American Avould reply. If the 
American influence prevailed, it would no doubt, 
bv means of hygiene, save Ihe^ lives of many 
Chinamen, but would at the same lime make thein 
not worth saving. It cannot therefore be regaraed 
as wholly and absolutely satisfactory’ (p. 221). 

These are unjust \Yords. It may be added — 
for America’s coraforU-that Mr. Bussell gives 
‘t)re-cminence in evildoing’ to Groat Britain. Ine 
interest of the passage quoted is in the suggestion 
that it gives us that western lands are in grave 
danger of being messengers — even in the case of 
the Christian missionary — of a very diluted 
Christianity, a religion that may , be nioro llie 
product, ol our own inherited dispositions ana 


instincts and projudicos than of the mind of Christ. 
This is what in Mr. Bussell’s book gives one to 
think, and the book is worth reading by us all if 
it docs so. Can we give India and China Christ 
without ^ giving these lands those wrappings of 
‘civilisation’ within which the W'est has through 
the centuries enwrapped His message ? 


Sankara and the Purification of Temples 

Mr. T. L. Vaswani says in The Kalpaka : — 

Of Sri Sankara 1 thought this morning, and I 
.aid with a hearl-aclio : — "0 that Sankara were 
reincarnated in tiiese days to save Hinduism and 
make it a lifting power in our national life, — 
make it world-dynamic.” 

For, Hinduism lies wounded today in the house 
of its own priests. Many of the Hindu temples in 

Sind alas! have fallen in the hands of drunkards 
and debauchees. Wlio will turn them out and 
bring back the Lord? Who will release the 
maaclirs from the Dark Powers and bring back 
the White Ones ? The little town of Old Sukkiir, 
where I write these w'ords, has set a noble example 
bv starting a movement for the Reform of 
Maaclirs. The watchword of the movement is: — 
^T*urifii the TrmjilesV^ Today Old Sukkur is 
engaged in a holy struggle to rescue a temple 
from the hands ot a hawa who lias usurped it in 
defiance of tlie Punchayat’s decision and public 
opinion. Old Sukkur is lighting a noble fight for 
public moiality and Hindu Dharma. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Sister Nivedita 

Commenting on the passage in Youn(j 
India A^here Sister Nivedita is spoken of as u 
“volatile perscu” and “tho splendour that 
surioiinded her” is referred to, the Vedanta 
Kesari observes — 

The above remarks give a very false idea of 
the illustrious Sistci, and do great wrong to her 
memory. We do not question the sincerity with 
wliich Maliatma Gandhi gives expression to lus 
thoughts. But for the sake of Truth we must 
point out that ho has got an aiiqgether wrong 
impression of the great soul that lived and died 
for the cause of India. Mahatma Gandlii saw very 
little of the real Sister Nivedita. And it is no 
wonder that iiisiillicient knowdedge, that is alvrays 
“dangerous,’’ would create a great misunderstand- 
iiig. 

Mahatma Gandhi evidently saw tho Sister at the 
American CoDhulalo in Chowringhee, wdiere she 
was temporarily staying as the guest of some of 
her American friends who came to visit India 
about the time he met her. Neither the mansion 
nor tlio splendour with which he was taken 
aback ^vere Nivedita’s. Her usual “mansion” was a 
small, old house in a lane in a liumble quarter of 
Northern Calcutta, where, to quote tho words of 
an English friend, she “preferred an ascetic life 
to the comfoits and luxuries of her Western 
home.” And ,the “splendour” that# used to sur- 
round her usually at tho small girls’ school con- 
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ducted by her came as a surprise to maDy of lier 
visitors. Thus describes one of her lady students 
in a short sketch on the Sister — “The school house 
is far from being healthy or welbventilatcd. The 
rooms are small and tlve roof very low. During 
the summer (when tlie school remains closed) the 
rooms get so hQt that half an hour’s stay there 
will make the head ache—There was no fan hung 
in Nivedita’s room. She always used to have a 
hand-fan about her. The small compartment 
allotted to her, she decorated acjcording to her 
own tastes. Most , of the day she used to stay in 
that room buried in her work.” 

At the express wush of her Master, Rwami 
Vivekananda, Nivedita dedicated herself to the 
cause of the school. She used to spend some 
time in teaching the girls. But the major portion 
of her time had to be devoted to literary work 
undertaken for maintaining the school. Sometimes 
she had to pass through great economic difficul- 
ties. On all such occasions the first thing she 
used to do w^as to cut short lier very limited 
personal expenses. She would deny lierscif even 
the bare necessities of life. And as the result of 
this liardship she often suffered greatly in health. 
To those who knew and could appreciate the ^tory 
of her self-imposed and life-long penance, Nivedita, 
tlie Brahmacharini, was the very personification 
of steadfastness and one-pointed devotion. To cidl 
her a “volatile” person is not only to misunder- 
stand her but also to disbonour her blessed 
memory. We do not know who is really responsi- 
ble for this unhappy expression. But wdioever he 
may be, Mahatma Gandhi’s experiment witli Truth 
in the case of the illustrious Sister has not been a 
success. It would have been a complete failnic 
had he not been able, in spile of his disagreement 
with her, to “notice and admire her overllowing 
love for Hinduism.” 

It is unfortunate that Mahatma Gandhi did not 
find any meetiDg point in his conversation with 
Sister ^ Nivedita. But the idea that there could be 
no point of contact betw^een them is preposterous. 
The Sister was a many-sided genius. She was a 
great spiritual idealist, a passionate votary of her 
adopted motherland, a vehement (hampion (f 
Indian culture, a wTiter of rare literary abilities, an 
enthusiastic interpreter of Indian life and art, a 
most forceful leader of the national movement, a 
humble worker for the cause of Indian manhood, 
all in one. And many of the greatest sons of 
India found points of agreement witli her, and 
could be counted as her life-long friends. 

But like the greatest men and women of the 
world, she had her own w^ays of making friends. 
A complex personality that she was, she combined 
a heroes will with the spotless purity, kmdly 
heart and self-sacrificing love of a perfect Brahma- 
charini. Even in the midst of her sweetness and 
tenderness, there was something in her character 
that miglit be termed militant. And rai^ely could 
one be included among her friends without facmg 
an encounter with her. No wonder that after being 
the object of her sudden onslaught, some felt a 
sort of disagreement witli her. In the words of 
oiie of her friends,— Mr. A. J. ¥, Blair, “Friendship 
with Nivedita w^as not a slow growth. It sprang 
to maturity at the first meeting, or not at all, and 
I do not know that any one was ever privileged 
to know the* depths of her womanly kindness 
without first being subjected to that moral test.” 


But to one once admitted to her friendship she 
would open her heart and give herself without 
any reserve. Often after an apparent disagreemenU 
there v ould come a great understanding, and one 
could feel that “no kinder-hearted woman ever 
breathed.” It was not given to all, as lias been 
the case with Mahatma Gandhi, to fully discover 
‘‘the inexhaustible mine of gold" that Sister 
Nivedita really was. Why it \vas so seems to be 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary mortals. 


Nepal Government Railways 

We read in Indian and Ka^irni Engini^vr :- 

The Nepal Government Railways have just 
appointed as their Chief Mechanical Engineer Mi\ 
II. St. Johu Randej'son, wlio liolds the same post 
for the wdiolc of Messrs. Martin Co’s liight 
i^aihvays. Mr. Randei'soa has just completed 
various appointments of railway staff for the 
Nepal Government and leaves India for Horne by 
the Anidior Brocl^lebank S. R. “Elysia” from 
Bombay on .lune r>tl]. 

It would have been better if the Nepal 
Government had lioen able to ein]>loy an 
entirely Indian stall for its railways, i’erhaps 
Nepali young men are in training for all 
posts. 

Hindu Pantheism 

Tho editor of Prahnddha Uharafa observes: 

Prof, Radhakrislinaii’s defence of what is 
generally understood as Hindu panthoism is very 
fine. He is quite right in saying that the “Hindu 
thought takes ('arc to mipliasise the transcendent 
characmr of the Rupromo. ‘Jlo bears the world 
but is by no ir.eans lost in it.’ ” “Hindu thought 
admits^ that Hio immanence of God is a fact 
admitting of various degrees, AVliilctheie is nothing 
which is not lit ]»y God, Oed is more fully 
revealed in the organic than in the inorganic, etc.” 
Wo think there is another aspect of tho ((uostion. 
Plven if w^o do not admit diflerencos in Divine 
revelation in various things, etln'cal endeavour 
does not become impossible. Tlie Hindu outlook 
that everything is divine is the greatest incentive 
to moral perfection. For the Hindu does not forget 
that a thing as it appears is not Divine, but that 
behind its name and form there abides the perfect 
Brahman, and that by transcending the limitations 
of his oii:n-selfs he gains the light of wisdom to 
perceive Brahman, This view makes man constant- 
ly struggle to break the bonds of ignorance and 
desire that bind him to the lower vision and to 
riso^ every moment lo^ the height of superior 
spiritual perc'eption. It is not necessary to recog- 
nise degrees in the Divine manifestation in things. 


state versus Company Management 
of Railways 

"We read in Mr. S. C. Gho.sc’s article on 
the above subject in Htc Cakidta'Bcvicw . — 
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It may be useful to mention here that in the 
contract of the newly formed company, wliich has 
fallen over the Oerman State Railways and is 
manajyinff them as commercial concerns, the 
following clause appears 

“The rights of supervision and control of the 
operation and tariffs of the Railways reserved to 
the Oovernraent by the present law sliall never be 
so exercised by the Jovernraent as to prevent the 
Company earning a net revenue adequate to secure 
the regular payment of interest and sinking fund 
on the bonds and the preference shares.” 

A railway or railways of a country are the arteries 
of trade andindustrios.and the flow of tiaffic through 
them should be even and continuous, and this can 
only be done if the mauag 'inent is efficient and the 
rates and fares are reasonable. Interference and 
control of Legislatuio over Railways of a country 
are essential so long as they are in public interests, 
and do not tie the hands of the managers too tight- 
ly, whether the railways are company-owned or 
sta((?-()wned. Hut when the railways arc sMe- 
pwned the Legislature in a democratic^ country 
is naturally resTKmsible both for efficiency in 
management any for their finances ; and they are 
again reriuired to see that, tlie safety of the public 
and the charges to the public are fair and reason- 
able. If these can be attained by state railways, 
which are already there, it is well and good, but 
if company ownership, of a inirely Indian character, 
f*an at any time develop and purchase the Indian 
Slate Railways and give efficient service and cheap 
rates and fares it would be still bett(‘r because 
it would make the Indian people more enterprising 
and self-reliant, vso long as such companies do not 
ask for any subsidy from the (lovemment either 
in the shop of free gift of land or a guarantee 
of mininum dividend. 


The Olympic Games 

The Vohinlecr writes : — 

Tiie^ ()li^'Ml’lc GAMKSi—Next year in .Inly the 
fllympic games wdl be hold in Amasicrdam. Fifty- 
five nations of the world arc to take part in those 
international trials of progress in pliysical culture, 
games, athletics and sports. Germany is making 
great preparations to make a success at tlie games. 
The German Government lias sanctioned .C 7,000 
this year and fC 15,000 will be received next 
year. She is trying to put in a large number of 
candidates~i)40— as against about 250 to 300 
from Great Britain. This is the first time after 
the War that Germany enters the field. The 
Stadium at Amasterdam wliich has already cost 
£ 40,0()0 will be completed by January 1928. 
Separate Hockey and foot-ball grounds and a 
splendid Cycle Track are also nearing completion. 

In 1932 the Olympic games are to be held at 
Los Angeles, California, in the United States of 
America. One million Dollars already have been 
spent for the building of the stadium. The 
American Representative to the International 
Olympic Conference has otlered to provide a ship 
to carry competitors from Europe to the place 
of the Games. 

Afbjcan Games : — Africa is also taking up 
organised physical culture in a remarkable manner. 


Afri(*an Games are fto be held in 1929 in 
Alexandria for the first time. King Fuad who is 
at the head of the scheme has subscribed £ 3,000 
and the City of Alexandria £ 10,000. If this first 
attempt succeeds the African Games will soon 
come to the level of the Olympic Games. 

How mucli money the India Government, we 
wonder, is spending for such T]urposes or for the 
matter of that even for physical culture in the 
country itself.^ 


“Gospel Ethics” 

]\Ir. Mahosli Chandra (Hiosh writes in 
the 1 7v//r Mnqn \ i ne : — 

Here and tliero we find good moral precepts in 
in the (lospels. Hut the general level of Biblical 
morality is very low. Morality is valued not for 
its intriusir, \yorth but for whal is supposed to be 
its commercial success. Gospel morality is an 
allair of rewards and punishments. 

He illustrates this remark by quoting 
passages from the Gospels, and obsorves:-- 

Thus we see that ‘reward’ occuiiies a prominent 
place in the Gospel morality. ^ 

Avoidance of iiunishment is, acciording to Jesus 
a correlative spring of action. \Vo are to do good 
or not to do evil, for otlicrwise we shall bo 
puriislicd. 

lie gives examples in support of his re- 
maik, and says • — 

It is useless multiplying examples. The whole 
of the Bible is permeated by this idea of reward 
and punishment. What is called Dharma in 
Indian Philosophy is also a religion of reward and 
punishment ; but it is meant only for those who 
are on a lower level and have no higher ideal. 
J)harina loads to heaven but not to Moksha 
(salvation). Those who have risen to a higher 
level have condemned it in unciiuivocal terms. 
In the Maliabharata wo find the following verse:— 

Dharma-vanijyako hino jaghanyo dharmayavadinam, 
Na dharma-phalaraapnoti yo dharmam dogdhiimi-* 

cchati. 

“Among the professors of virtue, the vilest and 
most despicable is he who is a virtuc-merchanl. 
Results of virtue will never accrue to him who 
wishes to milk the \'irUie'Cow\ Vana-Parva 
X.\X1. 5. 

He quotes other similar sayings from the 
Hindu scriptures, and concludes : 

Biblical morality is purely Tiiercantilc ; it is^ a 
System of Barter— an ‘ Art of irafflcking\ (eraporike 
lechne- Eutbyphro. 14), to borrow the fine phrase 
of Plato, who uses it to condemn the the religion 
of give and take.’ This sort of morality has, 
however, merits of its own. All men are not on 
the same level of spirituality and the liighest 
form of morality will never satisfy those who are 
on a lower level or have been trained to remain 
so. These men will appreciate the precepts of 
Jesus. • 
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Nature and Men in Kashmir 

Mr?. Margaret E. Cousins writes in 
Siridharma : 

It is a strange thing tliat in this land, where 
Nature wears her loveliest robes embroidered with 
the most lavish llowers. foliage and fruit, under 
her ermine cape— her snow-clad mountain range— 
with her jewels ct sparkling waters and ruby 
sunsets and diamond-headed lotus leaves and the 
vivid blue enampl of her skies and their reflections 
in her many waters, yet the dress of the human 
being is nowfliere in- India so ugly. Dull greys 
and browns and dirty whites are the colours of 
which unwieJdly, wide circumforeneod, knee-long 
kurtas are made, and worn alike by men and 
women. The sleeves are very wide and turned 
lip at the end like those of kimonos, but there is 
not a line of beauty in the costume. I found the 
excuse for its ugly, ungraceful width in the fact 
that during the many cold months they cany 
under this garment a small wicker basket in which 
there is an earthenware bowl tilled with smoulder- 
ing charcoal. In such wise do they keep them- 
selves Avarm ! Occasionally one secs a brilliant 
coloured turban on a man, but a discoloured cloth 
covers the head of the woman back from the 
forehead as a kind of shawl. A large amount of 
very skilful lilagree work in silver is worn as 
jewellery. If only the women dressed more 
beautifully their handsome features would show 
to great advantage, but the men think that their 
beauty then would be too much of a temptation to 
other men, so a dirty appearance is a sign of 
modesty and chastity, and a clean, rosy complexion 
is, in this land, amongst the uneducated people 
at any rate, a sign of vanity and looseness of 
character. ()f course, the educated 'svomeu are 
entiteJy different and have more sensible ideas- It 
is from a similar idea that the Japanese married 
woman makes herself hideous by blackening lier 
teeth and the Tibetan wife by putting disfiguring 
black smears under her eyes and on her forehead, 
and women in India were veiled. It i,^ a strange 
struggle between beauty and man's jealous sense 
of possession of it I 


Flies 

Wo learn from The Oricnlal WaUhninn 
and Herald of Health : — 

Flics literally swjirm in some houses, covciing 
every article of food by day and blackening the 
walls by night. In other homes comparatively few 
arc found, for the tidy housekeeper takes every 
precaution to keep them out. She is esrecialJy 
careful not to leave food of any kind standing 
around uncovered and drives the flies out of doors 
at least once every day. 

Flies are not only an annoyance to tlie occui^ants 
of a house, but they are filthy creatures. They 
come directly from the filth of decaying animal 
and vegetable matter, and without taking the 
pains to wipe their feet, settle upon or in our food 
and drink, or upon our hands, faces and clothing, 
depositing everywhere their filthy fly^specks and 
the genns of disease. Their fe^ being covered 
with fine short, sticky hairs, are especially well 


adapted for collecting and carrying filth and 
disease germs, 

Recent investigations have established without 
a doubt the fact that flies (iarry many germs of 
typhoid fever, tuberculosis, cholera infantum, 
dysentery, and probably many other diseases. 

It has been estimated that every fly caiTies 
about with him most of the time, in or upon his 
body, about a quarter of a million bacilli, and 
scatters these wherever he goes. The germs are 
not only carried on the feet, legs, and other 
portions of the body, but they occur also in large 
niimb(3rs in the fly spcc.ks which are so freely 
deposited by flies. As many as five thousand 
fTibercular germs have been found in a single 
fly speck. 

Flies should be kept out of houses, and from 
all places wliere foods arc prepared, sold, or 
served. This can be done by tightly screening 
all doors and windows, and by driving out or 
killing the few that may gain entrance when the 
screen doors are opened. Hakories especially 
should bo kept free from flies, and all foods 
exposed for sale should be properly screened. 
Great earo must be exercised to protect the baby 
and its food and the nipple of its nursing bottle 
from infection by flies. Do not buy foods of any 
kind that are to be eaten witliout thorough (booking 
if they are being run over by flies, for in so doing 
one is running too great a risk. 

Flics may be killed by means of sticky fly paper, 
fly traps, and various li(iuid poisons. ()f the latter 
probably the best is a solution of formalin water, 
which may bo prepared by adding a teaspoonful 
of the 40 per-cent solution of formaldehyde to 
one-half glass of water. This liquid should be 
exposed in saucers 9 r plates wlicre the flics will 
have free access to it, but must be placed beyond 
reacli of children, as it is poisonous. A fly poison 
not dangerous to liuman life may be prepared by 
dissolving one dram of potassium bichromate in 
two ounecs of water, and adding a little sugar. 
This should be distributedaboutthe house in shallow 
divShOvS. Flies may be stupified by burning pyrethrum 
powder in the room and may then be swept up 
and burned. 

To prevent the breeding of flies, all accumula- 
tion of decomposing animal or vegetable matter, 
especially stable manure, should be removed from 
the premises daily, or at least two or three 
times a week. If this cannot be done the manure 
or other decomposing substances should be sprink- 
led with choloride of lime or a solution of sulphate 
of iron, two pounds to one gallon of water. 

Outside privy vaults sould be made flyproof. 
Tills would necessitate only a slight expense, but 
tlie benefit to bo derived from su(‘h a course would 
be very great. Garbage cians sliould be frequently 
cleaned and sprinkled with lime or a solution of 
formaldehyde or other disinfectant, and ^s)JOuld be 
kept tightly covered. 


“The Soul of Education” 

Mr. Bernard Houghton opines in Current 
Tlurnght : — 

The bureaucratic schools turn out a docile 
serf ; India’s schools will aim at brave and 
intelligent men and women. The ideal of the 
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bureancracy is the well-drilled soldier ; the ideal 
of India should be the citizen of Creoce. The one 
cBucation crushes, represses, the other inspires 
the mind and thrills the soul. Difficulties there 
will surely be at the commencement We do not 
expect miracles. Many teachers who have grown 
up to manhood and womanhood under a despotic 
government will^ fail to gravSp the new spirit, the 
new angle of vision. Many will cling to autliorita- 
tive methods and think in chains. 

But the changed mental atmosphere of India 
will achieve much. Everywhere there will be a 
sense of freedom, of buoyanew, as of prisoners 
long held behind walls who taste tlie free air and 
see again the green ^ spaces of the open country. 
Everywhere patriotic men and women will l)e 
seeking fresh outlets for thoir energies and ado])t- 
ing new ideas. Swaraj is no mere refoim ; ^ 
political machinery ; it means tlic renaissance o 
India. It toiiclies the imagination which leforms 
leave cold. In sucli an atmosphere men and 
women, shaking off the fettei*s they have worn 
so long, realiwse tliomselves ; they achieve wonders. 
We may be sure that loachers, too, will look onl 
on the world of education witli very dilTercnt eyes 
to those with wliich under the bureaucracy they 
now see it. 

In education, as in ^government, it is policy 
which counts. The spirit with which a govern- 
ment or a department is worked alTects all from 
the highest to the lowest. Proclaim military ideals 
as now, and from university to village, dogma and 
discipline ivaiso their ugly heads. Set up the 
standard of freedom and of fellowship, and overy- 
whero men walk an Jnch taller and with a bolder 
step. This new spirit in education the inspectors 
will bring homo to every teaclier, they will explain 
llie new raetliods and hearten on the beginners. 
Progress may be a little slow at lirsi, but^ then 
the teachers will labour not to (ind favour in the 
eyes of a foreign master but to build up a new 
India, for the greatness and glory of their own 
dear Motherland. 


Indian Architecture 

Tlie third instalment of the late Mr. 
Manomolian Ganguly’s notes on Indian 
Architecture, ]>ublis}ied in Thv Journal of Utc 
Bihar and Om.va llvsearch Society, concludes 
tlius : — 

A pessimist as a philosoplier, a Hindu is not 
so as an artist. As an artist lie spiritualises matter 
and thus embodies architectural idealism ^ in 
different forms which never oppress the imagina- 
tion by its solid reality. . , ^ 

The architecture of the ancient Hindus is 
pervaded by a spirit of earnestness and self- 
sacrifice, the temple being as it were an oiieniig, 
a gift to the deity, the Islam, enshrined in the 
sanctum and as such we notice a prolusion of 
decoration condemned by Fergusson as over- 
decorated ugliness,’’ a remark exemplifying .the 
deadening effect of the idealisation of the principle 
of utility, for architecture is not construction, the 
beaver’s art, hut is according to Ruskin, the art 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised 


by man, for whatsoever use, that the sight of these 
may contribute to his mental health, power and 
pleasure.” 

. The structures of the present-day illustrate a 
violation of this fundamental canon of architecture 
by allowing the constructive element to override 
the aesthetic . side, indicating the nemesis of the 
decorative principle forming a vital part of ancient 
and mediawal Indian Architecture. 

However, hampered by tradition or fettered by 
conventionality ancient Indian Architecture may be, 
Ave lmd evident and clear indications stamping it 
with originality, vigour and genius. Oars of the 
tuesont day appej^s as one badly imitated, un- 
suited to tJie ciiiiiato and the traditions of the 
past. 


“Do Justice to Inferior Servants” 

We road in the General Letter issued by 
th(} Bombay I’n^sidency Postal and R. M. 8. 
Association : 

One often wonders wliat the Postal administra- 
tion IhlnkB about the status of Inferior Servants 
of the Department. The inferior servant is not 
entitled to any kind of Jeavo with pay. At the 
most ho is paid the difference between the pay 
earned by him and the wages paid to substi- 
tute. Then in ttie matter Oi pension, the situation 
is still more grotosime. The pension of Rs. 4 
was settled in the old by-gone days when the 
Rimiuir was paid Rs. 6 and the other inferior 
servant s<*,aively anything more than Rs. 7 or 
Rs. 8 at the most. Between those old limes and 
now, there is a difference of 300‘Vo in the cost of 
living. TJie minimum pay of a Runner is Rs. 14 
and Uio Post Office inferior servant gets an averajfe 
of Rs. 1(5 in the lowest scale. In Cities like 
Bombay, the lowest monthly wages is Rs. 28-8-0 
wlierc a pension of Rs, 0 is simply ridiculous. 
But even this pension cannot he had after 30 
years of service : the man must complete the 
the age of GO. Thus a man wlio enters service 
say at the ago of 15 must work for full 45 years 
before he can earn a grand pension of Rs. G a 
mouth. Perhaps the Department considers ap 
Inferior servant as no better than a day labourer. 
The Department foigets that llie lowest of the 
inferior servants requires a greater intelligence, 
a greater precision and far greater honesty and 
character to withstand temptation such as is placed 
before him every minute of his life in the Post 
Office. The conditions in the l^st Office are 
pcculiary hard and exacting and require a far 
greater (consideration at the hands of the Depart- 
ment than has been yet given to these unfortunate 
servants. 


Suspicion of Japan 

Mr. St. Nihal Singli writes in The Indian 
llevieiv: 

Japan is boliti hated and feared t>y nations of 
the West with possessions in the East. She is 
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hated because, by managing to keep herself out of 
the foreign clutches and making herself self- 
sufficing in arts and crafts, she has Raised the 
pulse of all the dependent people of the Orient and 
placed before them patterns upon which they can 
model their national life. She is feared because 
she is credited with the ambition of dominating 
Asia to a degree even greater than that to which 
it is now dominated by Occidentals. 

In the view of most Americans in the Philip- 
pines, every Japanese in the Archipelago is a spy. 
They will toll the stranger in confidence that 
wlien the day comes for Japan to strike, every 
member of the .lapanese colony will perform his 
or her appqir.ted task in aiding the Nipponese 
landing parties to add to the Sunrise Empire these 
islands of great potential wcaltli which they have 
been coveting for years. 

The Filipino lefidcrs do not shaie such suspi- 
cions, They say that tlie Japanese scare has been 
raised for the express purpose of (‘.heating them 
out of tlieir birth-right. In lOlG tlio United States 
Congress pledged itself solemnly to witlulraw its 
“sovereignty ovc^r the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize tlioir independence as soon as a stable 
Government can be established therein.^’ The only 
condition laid down has long since been fulfilled. 
Since, however, the men at the helm of the 
Ameri(*an nation are in no mood to honour that 
pledge because they are rol actant to forego the 
opportunities of exploiting themselves the rich and 
varied ftonomic resources of the Islands, his 
excuse has been manufactured. 

In the Dutch East Indies the Japanese are 
subject to the same suspicion. 

The British in the East do not give tongue to 
their suspicions of the Japanese so freely as do 
the Americans and Hollanders, but they, as a 
race, arc not outspoken, and, moreover, until 
recently they were in alliance witli the Japanese 
and considerations of decency doubtless exercise 
a restraining influence. Had tliey bc^en without 
misgivings and fears, however, the scheme for the 
establishment of the Naval base at Singapore 
would never liave been conceiv(^cl. 

In all places where the West dominates the 
East, Japan is, indeed, being cliarged with 
(cherishing secret designs to oust EuroT)e and 
Amoricca, and to substitute litTsclf in their place. 


The B. I. S. N. Company’s Treatment of 
Deck Passengers 

The Indian, a monthly pnblished under 
the auspices of the Indian Association of 
Singapore, observes : 

When the poet of the “Inferno” wrote about 
the people nn tlie seventli circle of UelJ, he had 
no idea that in the future there would be no 
necessity to go to a tlieological hell wlien worse 
things were possible in this world itself. The 
condition of the Dock passengers on board the 
ships of the B. 1. S. N. (Jompany is so gruesome 
tliat one wondeis why people who could put an 
end to such torturc.s are ejuite apathetic about it. 

We have,, hoard and we have seen oui’selves 
what is being done to the coolies from South India 
on board the company’s ships. 


What we are conernod with is the liarsh treat- 
ment meted out to them in the ships during the 
passage* They are all packed together like tinn«;d 
sardines as the Company sees to it that as many 
passengers are carried as the deck can hold. An 
awning is put above them which in monsoon 
weather, when there are squalls and heavy rains 
fails to afford them any protection. Most of them 
are drenched whenever there are heavy rains. In 
Western countries people treat their animals more 
decently. 

First there are tlie ticket examiners. They 
have a peculiar way of examining tickets whenever 
the idea enters their heads and before starting, 
all the coolies who have been let into the ship 
are asxed to get out and then come back into the 
ship after showing their tickets to the tin gods of 
the Company. In the process, they are kicked 
and abused if they rush together at the entrance, 
which they have to do if they are to get a decent 
place on the deck. But tliis is only the beginning 
of their trials. ‘*Tiie checking of tickets cannot bo 
done loo often” seems to be the slogan of tlie 
ship’s officers and the insults to which the poor 
coolies are subjected every time the tickets are 
chocked, would call for prosecution for “grievous 
hurt” at least iu any other country. 

^ Then there are some people who are entrusted 
with feeding these labourers. First come first 
served is not the only condition which tlie coolies 
have to understand. Those wlio go first are given 
food and what is called sauce, wliic.h latter, as 
time goes on, gets more and more diluted witli 
water, and the result is there is a rush of tlie 
coolies when the food is served. They aiiny in 
their hands leaves which they hold in their hands 
into which handfuls of rice are thrown and sauce 
poured with a dexterity and quickness and 
soullos.saess which reminds one of feeding time 
at the zoo. There is a scramble; to get the saueei 
while it is as yet undiluted with the attendant 
kicks from tlie immortals who look upon the 
labourers as so much c^atile and treat them with 
a (jalloUvsneSvS that one cannot see matched any- 
where else in God’s earth. 


The International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome 

Mr. D. Ananda Kao says in The Mysore 
Economic Journal: 

One might ask what practical inlluence this 
Institute exerts on the States which are represent- 
ed in it. It is possible that through this Institute 
the recommendations and desires of the agricul- 
tural world could be put into practical effect. It 
can summon on its own initiative conferences to 
(consider matters of moment and which would even 
tend to modify existing national legislation. For 
example, in 1914 it summoned an International 
Phytopathological Conference, in 1920 the Con- 
ference on Jjocust Control and in 1920 the World 
Forestry Congress and the meeting of experts on 
Chemical Fertilisers. Again, just at the time of 
the visit of the writer, arrangements were in 

8 rogress for holding an International •Congress on 
live growing. To us in India such congresses 
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and conferences are of immense value as it would 
mean that we would be benefited by enquiry into 
ta^ricultural questions of international importance. 
Opportunity may be taken by qualified Indians 
to attend such congresses as delegates. With an 
Indian representative on the spot, it would be 
possible to institute enquiry into social and 
economic conditions of the farming classes and 
also on the condition of important crops and live- 
stock of the countiy. That the whole of Great 
Britain and its colonies and dependencies are re- 
presented by one delegate means that India is 
practically lost sight of. It goes without saying 
that in order to achieve any benefit from an Insti- 
tute of this nature, India must have lier own 
representative, and at India’s expense. lie must 
be one who will justify the trust imposed on him, 
capable to plead India’s cause at all times, and cne 
who is young enough to return to India for futL.e 
work having been profited and mellowed by tiie 
opportunities he had in discussing with people 
ot international reputation and thus raise the 
status of that one community which forms seventy- 
five per cent of her people. 


Widows at Brindaban 

We read in The Widoivs' Canfie: 

MissHellen Ingram writes from Delhi 

“Can’t you do anything through your paper 
to stop widows corning to pilgrimage places 
like Brindaban ? I have seen tliem there 
and their condition is terrible.” 

This is what a sympathic heart feels for human- 
ity, for the woiTiankind and for our own sisters 
and daughters. This is where every heart feels 
pinched and where that cannot but express itself, 
this is where the Hindu mentality is revealed 
in its wrost, where it denies human sympathies 
and the very existence of God., It is here that 
the savageness of the middle ages is still traceable- 
in our present civilised age. It is here that the 
inarch of centuries stands unolTected. And it is 
here that we have to kneel down and thrust our 
heads between our knees in all sliame, Immility 
and helplovssness. . 

And for all that Bengal in particular is responsible. 


Government’s Treatment of Mail Runners 


‘Blue Bird’ writes in Labour : 


“The mail-runners are conspicuous among men 
for their unfailing regularity and utter trustworthi- 
ness. Even in districts which boast of good roads 
and the inevitable motor-bus, the latter may not 
be used for mail transport for motors break down 
runners never do.” , 

“The salary of a mail runner averages from 
twelve to fifteen rupees a month. Runners are 
especially liable to heart disease and lung troubles ; 
it is not often that a man is fit for work after 


fifteen years of it.” . ^ 

“There are many growls against the 1 ost Umce 
which certainly does fail ^ us with a frequency 
that is irritating. But it is never the runners 
that let us* down. Every ono in India owes a 


debt of gratitude to them ; and we touch our hat 
to them in passing, perhaps the most faithful, 
loyal hand of workers this present age knows.” 

The above are excerpts from an article. ‘The 
Indian IVtail Runner” by traveller, which appeared 
in a tecont issue of *The Times of India Illustrated 
Weekly’. The praise and eulogy is well-merited and 
is by no means fulsome or exaggerated. I have 
seen the runner at work, in fair weather, and foul, 
in biting cold and sweltering heat, on hills and in 
the plains and on the water-ways of Eastern 
Bengal, and can and do bear testimony to his 
regularity and loyality. The decision, therefore of 
Oovoraraent not, for the present to improve the » 
pay and conditions of service of the runner is 
most disappointing not only to the runner, but to 
all who realize and appreciate his faithfulness 
and loyalty, for the runner is unquestionably 
deserving his pay totally inadequate and by no 
means commensurate witn the work he is called 
upon to perform. 


Tuberculosis among School Children 

The T). A, F. College U?iion Magazine 
has a useful article on the above subject by 
Rai Bahadur Captain Maharaj Krishan Kapur 
M.D., D. Pu. There he tells us in part: 

An Indian child in his own family is under 
none or very little restraint 

He has also full liberty to run about and play 
about in the streets and in open air. His admission 
into a scliool more particularly in a Boarding 
School, involves such a sudden change in his 
habits and environments, that the unstable frame 
of a growing child, is very easily affected, unless 
sufficient care and precautions are exercised by 
those who have the charge of the little ones. No 
undue pressure should be inflicted, and the 
child should be gradually and smoothly weaned* 
from his old habits, and brought to adjust 
himself slowly to the new conditions of restraint 
and discipline. Even monkeys and certain other 
wild animals have' been noticed to develop con- 
sumption, when admitted in zoological gardens, 
unless very scrupulous care is taken to protect 
them from the evil results of the sudden change 
of the conditions of their life. 

This then is the first duly of the schoolsmasters 
the neglect of which, in several cases (in the past 
at least; has driven , young children into the 
clutches of Tuberculosis. Little children must 
be dealt with much more sympathy and kindness 
and the proverbial school-masterly rigour must 
take the place of paternal kindness very very 
slowly. Do not for God’s sake overdo in your 
zeal for the immediate correction of a child’s bad 
habits, that have grown with him, but try to bring 
him round very gently and softly. 

Defective school buildings and over-crowding 
in the class rooms are a great menace.. 

In open air schools classes are held m verandhas 
or open sheds or in the school parK or gardens. 
To protect the children from severe cold or intense 
heat, class rooms can be built cheaply, with 
inexpensive arrangements to flood them with fresh 
air from outside in abundance, so ds to keep the 
air within almost as clean and fresh, as the 
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atmosphere outside. The health and growth of 
children always improves wonderfully in these 
conditions. Even children predisposed and inclined 
towards Tuberculosis or otlierwise deficient benefit 
enormously in the open air schools. 


An Analysis of Indian States 

Mr. V. Venkatasubbaiya says in the 
Karantaha 

In spite of the so-called sanctity of sannads 
and treaties, the number of States ha^ been varying 
from year to year. Their exact number in any 
particular year has to be ascertained from the 
^rrected hst for that year, THa Impmal OaxHfppr. 
yS gives the total number of ; 
but the list for 1925 contains only 5fi2 States. The 
grouping and clasification also are different in the 
two years. The ^Smaller figure of 1925 is due 
chiefly to the reduction of States in three Provinces 
—from 148 to 89 in Central India Agency, from 
^ to m/ in Burma and from 26 to 1 in Assam. 
Drastic change.s apparently are not unknown to the 
Political Department of the Government of India. 

States have an area of less than 
Jaa AAA®^* that 452 states have loss than 

100,000 population and that 374 SHtes have a 
revenue of less than Rs. 1 lakh. British India, 
with an area of 10.94,000 sq. miles and a popula- 
yP? millions, is divided into 273 

aistncts.^ The average area of a British Indian 
district IS therefore 4,000 sq. miles and its average 
P^I^il^Oon about 8,00,000. If the suggestion were 
made that each district in British India should be 
constituted into a State, how ridiculous would it 
XU let it is only some thirtv, among 

tne btates, that poisons the area, population 
and resources of an average British Indian District 
.borne of the btates are so absurdly small that no 
one help pitying them for the unfortunate 
dignity imposed upon. them. As many as 15 
btates territories which in no case roach a square 
mile ! Fourteen Stales exist in Surat District not 
one of which, according to the list of 1925, realized 
a revenue of more than Rs. 3,000 in the previous 
financial year. Three of these States could not 
boast of a population of 100 souls and five of them 
a revenue of Rs. 100. ! The smallest revenue 
mentioned IS Rs. 20— -/hr iJie. ymr, let it bse 
smallest pepulation .32 souls. 
What earthly purpose is served by magnifying 
these petty landlords into Chiefs and Thakores and 
by talking of them in the same breath as of the 
jNizam or the Maharaja of Mysore V From the 
analysis given above, only some fifteen States 
appear to possess the necessary area, population 
and resources to be able to function eflficientlv as 
u y‘^‘^™ng to modern conceptions. What 
should happen to the rest is a big question. The 
large majority would certainly have to be removed 
from the list. Others may be formed into groups, 
so that each group may be considered a State for 
certain purposes. But anyhow, the question has 
to be thoroughly gone into ; and only a Royal 
Commission will command the confidence of the 
various parties' concerned. r- 


Rural Ireland and Rural India 

Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri observes in' 
Rural India \— 

That Ireland and India are alike in, many 
respects is one of the commonplaces of historical 
as well as contemporary experience. But in no 
respect do they resemble each other more, than 
in the fact that both, Ireland and India live in the 
village. In both, the village economy broke down 
under the storm and stress of modern competition. 
They differ however in this respect, namely that 
Ireland has achieved rural reconstruction while 
India is talking about it. 

Ireland suifered from loss of Industries, rack-ren- 
ting, extreme sub-division of holdings, religious 
feuds, social disunion, poverty, emigration, economic 
depression, low standards of life, unsatisfactory 
education, artistic sterility and other evils which 
have been familiar also in India. But very early 
the finest spirit of the land made strenuous and 
continuous efforts to combat the poverty of the 
people and to put a new spirit into tnem. 

Creameries, agricultural societies, credit societies, 
poultry societies, flax societies, etc, were success- 
full v started and worked. 

The co-operative principle was applied also to 
the home industries such as hand-knitting, la(‘e- 
making, embroidery, carpet-making, etc. Co- 
operative stores wore started in numerous places 
Industrial co-operation also was begun. 

The result was that wealth increased in the 
land. EVen moie than this, practical ideals of 
communal action and communal welfare permeated 
even the lowest and poorest classes. The sense of 
responsibility was developed. The following 
passage has a direct lesson to India : “Through the 
co-operative movement has come a growing social 
consciousness and a recognition of the common 
interests of people living in the same neighbour- 
hood. Concerning itself with matters in which 
all have a common interest it has proved that the 
factors of dissension so prevalent in Ireland need 
not prevent the development of a real community 
life. Race, religion, politics have so dominated 
the minds of Irishmen that the possibility of 
uniting in any direction for any purpose has 
seemed to them very remote. The granting of 
Home Rule, many said, would merely raise other 
issues. The Irishman would never be happy unless 
he was disagreeing with some one. And, indeed, the 
danger to the co-operative movement from these 
causes was very serious. Meetings were often 
held in an atmosphere of considerable tension - • 
Nevertheless the dangers were averted in a 
remarkable fashion. Only one case is recorded 
where a society was wrecked by sectarianism. 
To-day no lesson is more firmly fixed in the 
minds of co-oporators than that neither race, nor 
religion, nor politics interferes with a man’s co- 
operative capacities -And where men unite to run 
a creamery or an agricultural store without allowing 
their differences and other questions to interfere, 
they cannot long continue to fee) bitterly toward 
each other in the streets outside. The dividing 
facts of life are being relegated to their true position 
by the realization of community of interest in Hie 
economic sphere. ’ 
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Importance of Cattle-breeding and Dairying 

According to an article on the importance 
of the cattle-breeding and dairying industry 
in India, contributed by Mr. W. Smith to the 
Journal of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
in India : — 

It is certain that nothing can take the place of 
the draught bullock in Indian cultivation. Horses, 
mules, donkeys, tractors, camels and buftiloes 
have all been tried and found wanting. Now to 
produce a working bullock we must have a cow, 
and as our cow must rear her calf she must give 
milk ; consequently, the cattle problem is a dairy 
problem, and it is, agriculturally speaking, a univer- 
sal problem. The productivity of the soil depends 
upon the eificiency of cultivation, and this depends 
upon the quality of the plough bullock. 

In many T)artR of India the introduction of 
cultivation and the adoption of more modern im- 
plements has been retarded owing to the in- 


efficiency of ^he work bullocks. The cattle question 
is more important than the growing of any single 
crop ; it affects the growing of all crops and is as 
important as cultivation itself. Then the cattle- 
dairy problem is important because nearly all 
primary transport in India, that is the transport 
of produce from the field to the railhead, is 
dependent upon bullock efficiency. 

Again the general health and physical well-being 
of the whole of the people of India is affected by 
the milk and ghi (claiified butter) supply which 
comes from the cow. If modem teaching regarding 
the vitamin content of foods has taught us any- 
thmg, it is that no vegetable fats can take the 
place of animal fats as food for children and young 
persons, as the vegetable oils do not contain the 
essential growth-producing vitamin. The great 
majority of Indians do not consume animal fat in 
any form but milk fats ; and witliout a plentiful, 
pure and ch^ap milk supply the people of India 
cpnot attain to the highest degree of health and 
physical development. 
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Indian Legislative Assembly a Debating 
Club 

A German Socialist, iian od Franz Josef 
Furtwangler, spent some time in India, and 
contributed his impressions to the Berlin 
Vonrarts. Here aio some of bis impressions 
of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi : 

Members recive twenty rupees, or approximately 
seven and one-half dollars, for every day’s 
attendance, besides traveling expenses from their 
place of residence to Dellii and return. Although 
they meet in what is reputed to be the biggest 
Parliament House in the world thoy^ are one of 
the smallest legislative bodies in existence, and 
they probably have loss authority than any other. 
Legislative Assembly’ is a very nice term, but it 
does not accurately describe the parliament of a 
country where the Viceroy can legislate by simple 
decree. Nevertheless, this body has inlliiential 
members— white jute kings and cotton kings, and 
others like them. 

Altogether this debating society — to characterize 
it accurately— consists of one hundred and forty 
people, including governmert officials and 
government appointees. Fifteen of the latter are 
supposed to represent dillorent vocational and 
business groups. Only one of them, a gentleman 
named Joslii, has been appointed to speak for 
labor. Since a man must have an income of two 
thousand lupces to vote, the workers can nidurally 
elect no representatives of their own. Several 
Englishmen, elected under the property (lualifica- 
tion, also sit in the body. Victor Sassoon, the 
head of the cotton industry, who is reputed to 
be a milliqpaire, is their leader. Only a little more 
than one half of the members are elected native 


delegates. These fall into three groups, which are 
differentiated from each other by a very simple 
method. In a free country with a really representa- 
tive parliament, industry, trade, banking, agricultura 
labor, and various religious and cultural movements 
would all be likely to have their delegates, 
Nothing of the sort exists here, however. Really 
there is onl5’^ one Party, which is divided into 
three strata, ‘according to the degree of anti- 
British feeling,’ as Joshi put it. 

This German writer was present during 
the debate on the motion for the repeal of 
the Bengal Ordinance. Regarding the 
Home Secretary’s speech in reply, he 
records : — 

He was loudly applauded by the wliite members 
when he sat down. An English acquaintance of 
mine in the gallery, however, said he had never 
in his life heard a weaker defense of a government 
measure. Possibly so. I too felt that the gently 
man who had just resumed his seat, wiping his 
brow with his handkerchief, would have felt it 
incumbciit upon him to make out a bettor case 
had he been speaking in the House of Commons. 
Here, iiowever, where the Assembly members have 
no real authorit5% he was not put on his mettle. 


A Gei man’s Socialist’s Impressions of 
Bengal 

The same writer gives his impressions of 
Bengal partly thus : — 

The peopla themselves were m( 5 re interesting 
than their architecture and their street life. Calcutta 
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and m fact the whole province of Bengal, with its 
forty-seven milhpn inhabitants, differ from the 
all, they have practically no 
pariMs, or untouchables. This is of great political 
Southern and Central India the 
mtouchables number many millions, and create a 
problem that past he solved before decisive steps 
gn be taken towardfrreater political autonomy. The 
other hand, have a free hand to 
^itate for national and social independence. They 

of lodia, and un- 
^ubtedly are Quicker intellectually and more 

other people 

hnmm* They have a keen sense of 

nnWiQiifoiV^^^’ designate by that 

untranslatable word esprit. 

nf ^ couple of Bcrcs 

^ erarden, from which he 
^ manages to squeeze a meagre living. The 
fhLf fertile, and the rainfall abundant, so 

unknown. In order to 
cultivates from waxing fat and slothful, 
^1 ' j^cvernment ana the xamindar^ or 
landlord, are careful to relieve them of 
their surplus crops. 

Bengalese is usually a merchant 
^ bank or a trading house. When 
generally in the 

n Englishmen tell me that 

a ben^ese machinist or electrician is quite as 
a white mechanic in the same calling, 
thousand or more underskilled 
Wo textile operatives, especially in the 

mostly immigrants from other 
crop failures and 
Clalcutta also has more lawyers 

other place in India. These are the 

^ccp the political pot boiling. In 
country are the common 
^ informed upon questions of the 
^cwh^e else was I able to talk intelligently 
5 potter about Briand, 

^bamberlam, and Stresemann. The English 

naturally consider the Bengalese trouble-makers, 

^ politically the most self-assertive 

of the natives. 

Calcutta’s secret police is one of the busiest 

^vorld. What 
demagogues are here called 

ITOtators, ^d Red Bengal’ is a term on every lip. 
Dozens of able and honorable politicians are 
l^guishing in confinement, where some of these 
nave been held for several years. They are im- 
H^®oned und^ an ordinance issued by the 

Yiceroy, after Parliament had rejected it, aiithori- 
emg the Government to put political undesirables 
in jail for a term not exceeding six months. After 
tne SIX months is up, these gentlemen are notified 
tiiey still have another term coming to ^hem. 
nu? among the prisoners is Subhas 

Chandra Bose, Chief Executive Officer of the 
corporation, who was arrested in October 
1924 and interned at Mandalay. We should call 
mm in Europe a Radical-Liberal rather than a 
lerrorist or a Communist. 


Some Truths About the Singapore Base 
' and Jamshedpur , 

George Bronson Rea is responsible for 


the following views expressed in the 
lar Eastern Review of Shanghai :— 

India is to have a navy. Winding up its 
sessions in London on November 23, the Imperial 
Conference passed resolutions approving the 
development of the Singapore Base in order io 
facilitate the free movements of the Empire fleets 
and congratulated the Government of India on its 
decision to build a navy. The Conference applauded 
the Premier’s speech on inter-imperial relations, 
which, among other things denied to India^ a 
Dominion status. British India and the congeries 
of quasi-independent native states will remain 
vassals of the Federation of British Dominions, 
subordinate to six mistresses, instead of one. It 
is well to remember, however that India sits and 
votes in the League of Nations as a sovereign 
state, free to exercise its independence in minor 
world problems, but subject to the dictation of its 
overlords where vital British aud Imperial policies 
are concerned. The Indian navy, manned by lascars 
and officered by British experts, adds just so 
many more warships to the quota assigned to 
Great Britain under the Washington treaty. 

Singapore ^'ull become the masterbase of one 
major and two minor navies : independent in 
peace, but united in war. The British, Australian, 
Indian, and perhaps New Zealand, fighting fleet, 
operating from the Gibraltar of the East, and 
munitioned from the great Indian steel works at 
Jamshedpur, will, in time, dominate the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. All arguments advanced to 
justify the ten million pounds expenditure for the 
construction of the Singapore Base indicate that 
the hypothetical enemy is Japan. Ponde; over tliis. 
Immediately after Japan was relegated to the 
status of a second-rate naval Power by the Arms 
Ijimitation Conference, tlio trusted ally of Great 
Britain bacame a menace to the Empire whose 
security for twenty years had been guaranteed by 
its navy. For two decades, the Japanese fleets in 
Asiatic waters under the watchful supervision of 
British expert advisers, enabled ^ Great Britain to 
concentrate her naval strengtli in the North Sea. 
When war became unavoidable, the Grand Fleet 
with all its first-line fighting units was mobilized 
in home waters, ready for the conflict. During the 
war the Japanese navy patrolled the Mediterranean 
and the All-Red-Route to India, Australia, and 
China. Dominions, and Indian armies, and supplies 
for the fronts in Flanders, Gallipoli, Saloniki, Egypt, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia, passed in safety over 
the sea-lanes guarded by the warships of the 
Rising Sun. Yet the ink had hardly dried on the 
Washington treaties when the faithful and tried 
ally of Great Britain was transformed into an 
imaginary enemy against whom it became urgently 
necessary to construct the most powerful naval 
base in Asia ! 

The Philippines stand as a buffer between Japan 
and the British possessions in India, Malay, and 
the Pacific ; a guaranty that so long as they 
remain under American protection their neutrality 
must be respected. Independence without the 
power to preserve neutrality is a perilous position. 
Should the United States withdraw her guaranty 
by conceding independence to the Filipinos, the 
strategic situation in the Pacific would at once 
become loaded with dynamite, far merer dangerous 
to world peace than the squabbles of Europe. The 
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Philippines are the keys to world empire. If 

B 3sion of these keys ever passes out of the 
of tlie United States, they will be taken 
over and retained by some other Power who will 
know how to use them for its own profit. 

The future of the Philippines is uncertain. 
Great Britain cannot afford to take chances. 
Neither can Japan contemplate with unconcern any 
further extension of European influence in Far 
Eastern waters. Within easv steaming distance 
of Mindanao and the Sulu Group— or any one of 
the thousand Philippine islands suitable as sub- 
marine bases '‘lies the Rubber Empire of the world 
a source of unlimited wealth upon which Great 
Britain is now drawing and will continue to draw 
to pay her debts to the United Sta<^es. Eliminating 
the bogey of an Asiatic menace to Australia or 
India, these immensely rich possessions must be 
adequately protected against any possible con- 
tingency. 

For propaganda purposes it suits Britain’s book 
to encourage the belief that Singapore is aimed at 
Japan. Common sense will tell us, however, that 
as long as the war debt remains a subject of recur- 
rent controversy Singapore is just as logically 
aimed at the country which might covet and profit 
by seizing her Rubber Empire. On the other hand, 
the uncertainty of American permanence in the 
Philippines forces Great Britain to prepare against 
the contingency of Filipino independence* Singa- 
pore automatically supersedes Gibraltar as the key 
to her Asiatic and Pacific empires. 

Add to the British naval quota the present and 
future Australian tonnage, every ship placed in 
commission by the Indian Government, throw in 
Die fortifications at Singapore, the huge Jamshedpur 
Steel Works— the key of British Imperial defense 
in ARia,-~and Americans will begin to realize that 
if Japan is not to be eliminated as a first-class 
Power and her infiuence in Asia underminded her 
Government must make every sacrifice to^ maintain 
in a high state of preparedness and efficiency the 
full naval quota assigned to her under the Wash- 
ington treaties. 

By dint of subsidies, the Indian Government is 
developing the greatest steel works in Asia. If 
this subsidy be withdrawn, the Indian Army Board 
will operate and maintain its own steel plant from 
its own funds. Protected by the subsidy, the 
Indian iron and steel makers have captured the 
Japanese pig-iron market, compelling the Japanese 
manufacturer to contribute to the cost of creating 
a military weapon designed in part for their 
undoing. By the time the Singapore Base is com- 
pleted, the Jamshedpur Steel Works will be placed 
on a permanent and profitable working basis. An 
Indian navy will be in the process of development 
outside the restrictions of the Washington treaties, 
and patrolling the waters between Singapore and 
Suez. 


A Black Man’s Protest 

The speech of Lamine Singhor, Negro 
Delegete from Central Africa at the Congress 
of Oppressed Nationalities held at Brussels 
last February, has appeared in L^Ivdcpen- 
dmice Beige of Brussels. Extracts from it 
are given below. 


Permit me to fewell a moment, by way of in- 
troduction, upon the word ‘colonization.^ What 
does it mean ? It means usurping the right of a 
nation* to direct its own destinies. Any nation that 
is deprived of that right is, in the strict meaning 
of the word, a colony. I will quote to you some 
passages from a report made by a former colonial 
administrator of France and published in several 
ne>vspapers of that country. It relates to typical 
colonial abuses. 

*I accuse M. Hutin, who was at that time a 
colonel and is now a general and a commander of 
the Legion of Honor for having ordered the looting 
of the trading station at Molenga and of having 
shared the loot,’ A list of stolen articles follows 
—cases of jam for his personal use, pictures, a 
shotgun, a Browming, high-priced cloth, and so on. 
The author of the report continues : T accuse the 
Assistant Chief of the post at Bania of* having 
brought before him a chief of the Gana tribe, who 
refu=jed to tell him where certain Mauser rifles, 
captured by his ifien from the German deserters, 
were hidden, lie first caused the chief’s hand to 
be crushed in an iron copying press. He then had 
him flogged with lashes containing bits ' of steel, 
and, after honey had been rubbed upon his wounds 
exposed him in the sun to be stung by bees.* 

Who is there that does not shudder with horror 
at the thought that Frenchmen in the twentieth 
century still commit atrocities that would shame 
the worst barbarism of the Middle Ages ? 

It is true that you can no longer sell a Negro 
to a white man or a Chinaman, or even to another 
Negro. But it is a familiar sight to see one im- 
perialist Power sell a whole Negro nation to 
another imperialist Power. What did France actual- 
ly do with the Congo in 1912? She simply ^turned 
a great territory there over to .Germany. Did she 
ask the people of the country if they wanted to 
belong to the Germans ? ^ Some French politicians 
write in their press that their West Indian Negroes are 
beginning to demand too many privileges, and that 
it would be better to sell them to America and get 
something out of them. It is a lie that slavery has 
been ibolished. It has only been modernized* 

You saw during the war how every Negro who 
could be caught was put into the army, to be 
taken away and killed. So many were forced to 
servo that the French governors , in Africa began 
to protest, fearing that the natives would rebel. • 
But since cannon fodder must be had at any cost, 
France found a tra^-Jable Negro, heaped honors 
upon him, called him ‘Commissioner-General repre- 
senting tlie French Republic in Africa’, gave him 
an escort of French officers and of Negroes decked 
out in gorgeous uniforms, and sent him back to 
his native land. There he was received with the 
most exalted honors. French administrators and 
colonial governors greeted him, bands of music 
welcomed him, soldiers presented arms to him. 
So this Negro managed to get eighty thousand 
more men to add to the half-million already fight- 
ing in France. 

Ah, you Chinaman among my auditors here, I 
embrace you as comrades. You are setting a grand 
example of revolt for all the oppressed colonial 
peoples. I only hope that they will catch the in- 
spiration from you. 

Frencli imperialists, I say, have sent Negro 
troops to Indo-(Siina to shoot down the natives of 
that country in ease they rebel against French 
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oppression. They tell these troops that they are of 
a aitferent race from the people whom they are 
ordered to kill, in case the latter venture to revolt 
against their so-called ‘Mother Country.^ Comrades 
the Negro race has slept too long. But beware : 
they who have slept long and soundly, when they 
once'awaken. will not fall asleep again. 

Now let us see how this ‘Mother Country’ 
rewards the services of the black soldiers who 
have been grounded in lier defense, the men who 
have been crippled by the bullets of protended 
enemies and can no longer labor to support them- 
selves. They hre treated very differently from tlie 
French 'wounded w'ho fought shoulder to shoulder 
with them on the battlefield, and in defense, as wo 
are told, of the same ‘Mother Countrj^’. I will cite 
to you onlv two examples. Here is a wounded 
French soldier, graded with ninety-per-cent disabi- 
lity — that is, in the second class. He has one child 
The Ifrench Government grants him a pension of 
6888 francs a year. Here, on the other hand, is a 
Negro soldier of the same class, married, the father 
of one child, wounded in the same way, wonnded 
in the same army, also graded with ninety-per-cent 
disability. He receives 620 francs. Then fake a 
war cripple with one-hundred-per-cent disability. 
That is to say, he cannot move liimself ; he must 
he carried wherever he goes. If ho is a white 
Frenchman he receives 15,390 francs a year ; if 
he is a Negro he gets only 1800 francs- 

When we are needed to bo slaughtered or to 
perform heavy labor, we are IVenclimen. But when 
it comes to giving us our right, we are no longer 
Frenchmen — we are Negroes. 


American Boys Taller than their 
Grandsires 

Writing in Vie Journal of the American 
Medical Assoeiation (Chicago), Dr. Horace 
Gray of Chicago says that two inches in 
half a century is the rate at which the 
average stature of Araerican-born boys of 
American- born parents has been increasing. 

“Increases in tlie stature of children (average 
height for age), as shown in some recent series of 
bbservations, may be due to taller ancestry or to 
more comfortable economic class. But between 
two homogeneous groups an ipciease may also be 
due to otner causes: aicasuremont in the morning 
rather than the aftei-noon : measurement in a 
month of the year when seasonal growth is inoie 
rapid; accident (random sampling) ; progress in 
control of various infantile diseases that relard 
growth; knowledge of vilamins, sunlight, and 
rachitis, with consequent better purtiK^. This 
paper, however, is concerned not with the cause, 
but with the phenomenon.” 


Indianisation of the Army 

Lieutenant-General Sir George MacMunn 
writes in The Asia//c Tterieiv : — 

The admission of Indian officers to the same 
positions of command as British oiB&cers is admitted- 


ly a difficult problem, and it is not too much to 
say that the difficulties of the situation have 
induced us, in a somewhat Anglo-Saxon spirit, to 
shelve the question for many years. In the Indian 
Civil, Medical, Forestry, and Engineering Services 
Indians have been admitted on the same terms as 
Europeans, and in certain phases of this work 
they have shown a brilliant aptitude. In the Army, 
however, though the martial classes are in many 
ways more readily agreeable to the British military 
officer than any others, we have never been, able 
to give them any share in the higher positions. 
Has tliis been from a want of understanding,, or 
have there been other causes ? I venture to think 
that to a certain extent wc mast accept the blame^ 
because we have not tried, until lately, to face 
the difficiiities which surrounded the matter. 


'^Rabindranath on the Chinese Expedition 

The following views of Rabindranath 
Tagore on the Chinese expedition has appear- 
ed in U7tity of Chicago : — 

I have always felt very keenly on the subject of 
China and have never failed to express my 
condemnation of the policy that is being mrsued 
there. The present expondition of the Engbsh 
against China is a crime against humanity, and 
to our utter shame India is being used as a pawn 
in the game, , . 

The prepetrators of this tyranny that is doing 
havoc in China always keep tqeraselves behind, 
while the Indians, who are , being used as tools 
in carrying out their nefarious designs, have to 
come in direct contact with tlie Chinese people. 
The result is that all tluiir resentment and hatred 
are directed against the Indiana, go much ,so that 
they call us demons. It is not an unfamiliar sight 
in Cliina to see the Indian policeman pulling the 
Chinese by the hair and kicking him down tor no 
apparent reasons. ‘What wonder is there that w^e 
slioiild be cliaracterized by that title ! It was 
Indian soldiers who had helped England to wrest 
Hong Kong from China, and many a scar of their 
dealing disligures the fair breast of our neighbour, 
the Cliina who once treasured within her heart 
the foot-prints of Buddha, the China of 1-Tsmg 
and Huen-Tsang. . , i , 

This is the tragedy of the present helpless 
plight of India. Enslaved as we are to our 
iitier shame, we are being used as instruments 
for forging fetters for other people. In, a 
crusade against justice, freedom and morality 
whore the English are the aggressors, India is 
being dragged into the field against her own will. 
It is a loathsome insult to our manhood, and, to 
add to this the colnmny and condemnation which 
should justly go over to our masters wholly fall 
to our share. 

And what has India to gain by allowing such 
a huge waste of monew and man-power? By 
fighting for a cause which is so disreputable, her 
sons cannot claim to be recognized as heroes, 
nor does it help her in the least to shake off the 
yoke of foreign domination that sits heavy upon 
her. That is why India is regarded by other 
Asiatic Powers as a menace to their freedom. The 
vast resources at her disposal are the very ground 
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of their appreheasion aad so Ion? the disposal 
of these resources lies beyoud her owa control, 
thft^ will be always lookins? upon her with an 
eye of suspicion and sneer. 

The result is that india is fast losing that 
respect which was only hers as the greatest 
spiritual ambassador in Asia. It is she who has 
for ages supplied the spiritual nourishment to 
China and other Asiatic countries and sent out 
emissaries to preach the gospel of love and unity. 
But in the hour of China’s peril, the fallen people 
of India now go there as the harbinger of political 
repression : the age-long affinity that tradition has 
built up at once crumble down to pieces. Can 
anything be more deplorable V 

We are being repeatedly reminded by the 
British statesmen that England is fighting on the 
defensive in China. But who gave the offence, 
may I ask ? Who attempted to thrust onium 
down the throat of the whole population of China 
at the point of the bayonet and penalized their 
noncompliance by taking possession of their 
country ? Why was Hong Kong wrested away 
from the Chinese people by force V It was China's 
weakness that made her submit at that time, and 
if a powerful China now demands the restoration 
of what was once her own, surely a long 
possession by force ^ cannot be urged by the 
English as a justification for retaining an ill-got- 
ten property. It was the English who took up 
the original offensive, and they should not now 
lake shelter under the false cry of a defensive 
campaign. It is China tliat is really on the 
defensive. 

Let the English indulge in the free exercise of 
their arbitrary will within India, bullet them 
not compel us to participate in tlio colossal crime 
against humanity in China. Let them desist from 
the unholy exploitation of the helplessness of a 
people in order to rob other peoples of their 
heritage. Let lose your engine of “law and order” 
to work with unabated vigour, but for God's sake 
leave us alone to drink the cup of our hurniliatiou 
within the four corners of thft land and not 
make an exhibition of it before the world. 

War clouds^ hover to-day ^over the sky of 
humanity. The cry resounds in the West: and 
Asia dotli prepare weapons in her armouries of 
which the target is to be the heart of Eurv)pe : 
and nests are being built on the shores of the 
J^acific for the ravening vulture-ships of England. 
True, Japan of the farthest East is already awake. 
China in her turn is being roused at the sound 
of robbers breaking through her walls. It may b^ 
that this gigantic nation will be able^ to sliake off 
tlie weakness of repeated blood-letting and of the 
fumes of opium, and become self-conscious. And 
ot course, those who have »been engaged in^ rifiing 
her pockets will be bound to look on this as a 
menace to Europe. 


of Baltimore, U. S. A., for May has g:iven 
extracts from some ludian journals on the 
same object the first being from this Review, 
with the following prefatory words : — 

Since there is no subject, at the mimaat, on 
which skepticism is better justifiel than the 
Willing accaotation by the people of India of 
British u^e of Indian soldiers in China. We give 
the following very illuminating comments from 
the Indian press. 

The American paper observes in con- 
clusion 


, Britain’s use of Indian troops by force majeure 
IS inerely a part of the accustomed techniaue 
of imperialism. The belief by the outside world 
that India willingly submits to this condition is 
however, an error which should not be allowed to 
prevail. 


“Coerce or Convince^’ 

We read in the same journal : — 

In his recent address to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly the yiceroy, Lord Irwin, said : 

Those arudous to see constitutioudl ddvdnce 
must either coeree parliarnvit or convince it Par- 
Uameni will not he coerced. 

As several papers in India have noted, Lord 
Irwin does not appear quite to understand the 
history of British institutions and of the British 
Empire. 

Tiiere is little evidence in the past to indicate 
tliat British rule, demcstic or imperial, has, at any 
time, been convinced without coercion. I2ven the 
suffragists gained their point by methods of 
coercion. Tliere have been, indeed, political writers 
who have exalted this fact in English constitutional 
development declaring that, every right the in- 
dividual now enjoys having been won by force 
or the show of force, it has more validity than 
the rights given to the citizens of such democracies 
as France and tho United States. 

Lord Irwin does less than justice to his nation. 
Always it has given way only when coerced and 
never has a wider rangC3 of coercion encircled it ! ' 
It is coerced today by the moral strength of 
Gandhi. It is coerc.cd by the astuteness and 
diplomacy ot Soviet Russia. It is coerced by the 
Kuomintang armies. It is coerced by the economic 
boycott increasingly applied to it. It is coerced 
by American financial supremacy. 

Even in the country houses Englishmen are 
slowly being convinced that tlie day for their 
predatory activities is beginning to pass. Despite 
Lord Irwin coercion and coercion alone is bring- 
ing this conviction. 


'^British Use of Indian Soldiers in 
China 

Rabindranath has voiced India’s con- 
demnation of the Chinese expedition and of 
Britain’s use .of Indian soldiers in China in 
his own matchless way. The Modern World 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Not due 
to League of Nations’ Influence 

Fiji Samachar for March has reproduced 
an article from Anti-slavery Reporter and 
Aborigines' Fmend, January, 19ifr. which 
briefly narrates the history of that measure. 
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As we have pointed out more than once, the 
League of Nations had nothing whatever to 
do with it» directly or indirectly, tr!jagh 
Sir William Vincent gave the League credit 
for it. Anti-slavery Reporter and Aborigines' 
Friend writes : — 

We have received an interesting note from the 
Nepal Anti-Siavery Office, briefly reviewing the 
work of the Maharaja. It appears from this that 
for a century the ultimate abolition of slavery has 
been in the minds of the Administration of Nepal 
and “some sort of legislation” has been passed 
from time to time, but it remained “to all intents 
and purposes a dead letter” as a result of the 
deep-rooted character of the institution and the 
proslavery sympathies of the population. The 
present Maharaja determined to carry the matter 
further. While fully aware of the difficulties, he 
has deeply impressed with the abuses and excesses 
inseparable from the institution of slavery. As a 
beginning, in order to ascertain full particulars of 
the slave population, he instituted a census in 1911 
and again in 1921, and a general register was 
formed, which became the basis ef the work of the 
subsequent emancipation. The laws on the sub- 
ject of slavery were carefully collected, sifted and 
arranged, and then His Highness determined to 
appeal to the people and made his great speech of 
November 1924, at the same time announcing that 
he himself would make a gift of 14 lakhs of rupees 
to meet the requisite compensation money, and 
would provide >more if necessary. This courageous 
policy met with an encouraging response, and by 
an overwhelming majority the slave-owners 
declared in favour of total abolition. 


Changing Values in India 

K. R Maccune writes in Vox-Stndentiuni 
of Geneva : — 

The number of University .students cannot be 
very much more than 100,000, The intiuence of 
the literati however, is very great. 

If there is one factor that affects the develop- 
ment of the Indian people to-day more than 
another, that factor is Poverty— not a low standard 
of comfort, but want of food and clothing. 
Hundreds of men come out of the Universities 
every year only to add to the number of the 
unemployed The last days of the average Indian 
student’s university career are shadowed by the 
fear, not of economic insecurity, tut of virtual 
starvation in the immediate future. Some people 
who have been in India might consider this an 
overstatement. They have seen Indian students 
of just one “set”; and they do not know. 

If the present-day student in India has any 
religious cult at all it is, broadly speaking, the 
cult of ‘ social regeneration.” His estimate of tho 
values of life is in fact changing. He has, for in- 
stance learned to grasp the real worth of human 
personality. Whatever his practice as a member 
of a community he does not think much of caste. 
He often calls it “an accident of birth”. The days 
of untou^ability” are numbered in India now— 
and the present university student will be respon- 
sible for its extinction in no small measure. 


Again the subconscious but effective feeling which 
has somehow lurked in the Indian mind that 
woman (mnot be trusted, that her nature la 
deceitful affects but little the university student 
of -to-day. The men recognise her as a being 
endowed with moral discernment even as they 
are. 


Indian Students in Europe 

According to P. R. Bliarucha, writing in 
Ike Indus : — 

Japanese and Chinese students speaking to eauin 
themselves to grapple with the problems of their 
respective countries are found generally spread all 
oyer hiurope,, not necessarily conliaing their studies 
at any one single place, but wondering from uni- 
versity to university training themselves under the 
most competent teachers, whether in England. 
France, Germany, Denmark or elsewhere. And 
recentl3f. the Goyemruent of Afghanistan has 
encouraged its students to do the same. There is 
no good reason why Indian students should not 
follow this ineHiod, instead of Hocking almost 
exclusively to Oxford, Cambridge, London, or 
Edinburgh. Hitherto very few of us have ventured 
to ^y hrench or German universities. 

Surely the young Indian trying to loam all 
about the co-operative movement at the London 
School of Economics, or Forestry at Oxford is an 
unconscious humorist ! It does not seem to occur 
to him that for the first, he ought to go to Denmark 
lor the second he ought to go to France or 
Germany ! 

The writer says he is not concerned with 
those who go to England to qualify for good 
jobs. 

We address ourselves to the young Indians 
who come oat here as seekers, as learners. Their 
first care is, ^ya presume, to make tho best use 
or their time and opportunities here ; if they go 
home well-equipped, tiiey will find enough to do 
to occupy their wliole fives ; they can create jobs 
for themselves. We ought to study the methods of 
the Japanese student who comes to Europe not to 
collect degrees and diplomas, but to sit and learn 
at the feet of the great European gurus, and like a 
true scholar wanilers from one plaice of learning 
to another, soemg and tasting of tlie best that 
Europe has to give. Not that we have any (luarrel 
with degrees and diplomas as such; but let 
them be treated as mere incideutals. 

Our persent object is to draw the attention 
of our students to ^ tho fact that all the great 
Oontiuental universities aliord fine opportunities 
for study and research, and to urge them to 
pke the^ lullest advantage of these opportunities 
for specialized studies, and to the endeavour that 
IS being made to establish an international univer- 
sity centre at montpellier in the South of 
I ranee. 


Justice for Kenya Indian 

We read in the London Indian :~ 

British Settlers demand supreme control of 
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Kenya Council. They are only ten thousond in all 
while there are forty thousand Indians and Asia- 
tic, and about three million Africans. Still they 
demand an absolute majority over all other groups. 
This will mean total degradation of Indians resi- 
dent in Kenya. See what Mr. Churchill says about 
Indian achievement in Kenya •— 

The Indian was here long before the first British 
official. He may point to as many generations of 
useful industry on the coast and in land as the white 
settlers can count years of residence. Is it possible 
for any Gwernment with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing' between man and man to embark 
upon a policy of deliberately egiueezing out the native 
of India from regions in wliich he has established 
himself under every security of public faith ? 

It is the Tory Government that is breaking 
faith with the Indians, and shall we apply the 
description of Churchill to their action ? 

In 102;-l we were promised that there would be 
no segregation of Indians in township and residen- 
tial areas. But this year 21 plots in the town of 
Mombasa are to be sold to Europeans only, tlio 
Indians not being allowed to buy. That is the way 
this Government is keeping its promises. 

Bee Dr. Norman Leys’ book on Kenya for 
what the Indian has done for the African popula- 
tion The Indian is prepared to stand comparison 
with any other nationality for the uplift work that 
is being carried out. Yet under the name of civili- 
zation he is being unjustly dealt with. 

A deputation has come from Kenya to London 
to place the matter before the Colonial Secretary, 
])iit he refuses to see them and asks them to see 
the Governor, with whom the matter lias been 
dismissed several times without any efiect. 

Kenya was called by Sir John Kirk as “India’s 
America,” meaning that it was an Indian colony 
in every respect, Indian laws were introduced 
in the (‘ountry and Indian currency was ruling 
till 1922, when the new dangerous doctrine of 
European “vested interests being paramount” was 
first, mooted. Since tlion the treatment of Indians 
has been that of squeezing them out of the colony 
and capturing it for British capitalists for exploi- 
ting the African. 

India looks to British labour to lielp them to 
retain their hard-won achievements of centuries. 


For Indians Desiring American Education 

We read in The HindastaJice Student 
(500, Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y., 
U. S. Aj 

For detailed information about American educja- 
tional institutions, consult the Secretaries of 
following organizations : American Academies 
Club, Jehangir Wadia Bldg., 1st Floor, Esplanade 
Road. Fort, Bombay : The American Club. 121 
Esplanade Road, Calcutta : The Indian Students 
Union, 221 Gower Street, ,W. C. I. London, 
England : Association des Hindus de laris, 17 
Rue de Sommerard, Paris, V France ; Veroin der 
Inder in Zentral Europa E. V„ Knesbeck-Str., o-J, 
Berlin, Germany. Also consult American Express 
Company’s offices. Copies of [the, booklet 'Edu- 
cation in the United States of America are avail- 
able for reference in above places. 


“Raison D’etre of Tagore Society” in 
Japan 

Countess Metaxa, promoter of the Tagore 
Society in Japan, writes thus in part in 
The Young East of Tokyo : — 

The society of the Friends of Tagore is being 
formed by us in answer to his appeal to the Far 
Extern peoples in which he said that closer 
umpn of thought is necessary for the nations 
which have started their civilisation from a common 
source. A highly developed system of philosophy 
religion and knowledge of nature more extent, 
more transcendental than science of mere material 
facts, has been transmitted in common to the 
sages of several nations of the Far Eiist from 
remotest antiquity. The conditions and circums- 
stances of each of these nations were different, 
therefore the characters of their culture varied, 
but the foundation wis one. Now China, India, 
Corea and Japan are like branches of the same 
tree, but the trunk which bears them is one. Daring 
centuries those nations have been inifrequent inter- 
course and have kept their civilisation alive and 
thriving. 

Gar Society differs widely from the Pan-Asiatic 
one, because we do not study the ideals of the 
West Asiatic group of nations, as being utterly 
different from the Eist Asiatic one. Besides our 
aim is (|uite opposite, for politics are banished 
from our Society. Politics change, being based on 
personal or party interest, and nothing is so 
shallow as politics. 

Therefore, our Society leaves out politics and 
concerns itself with the ideal and moral standard 
of the East Asiatic peoples. For this purpose it 
is vital to concentrate once more on that ancient 
wisdom which has been the pith and marrow of 
their life, and then, after having consolidated that 
acquirement as a national treasure, receive from 
the West what is congenial to their own nature, 
not blindly imitating, but appreciating, criticising, 
choosing freely, and rejecting what might make 
them weak and false to themselves. 

Now the moment has come for the Eastern 
nations that partook in the past of the same 
civilisation to join together in order to strengthen . 
the intellectual and moral tenets which were their 
common bond, so as to meet foreign influx in a 
clear independent broad spirit with a friendly 
heart, for only the strong can be really friendly. 
Now the man has come whom we can take for 
our model. Tagore the great Master of the East 
and to-day the greatest poet of the world. A 

Westerner said to me : “In future they will speak 
of Tagore as of Homer and study Bengali as 
we study Greek to read him in the onginal.” 

True. Generally while great men are alive few 

persons undersland their real value. Later, from 
a distance, humanity sees better.^ Let us not 
commit this error, let us appreciate^ him and 
follow his sunny fi^^ure while he is still with us. 
Tagore is an idealist but at the same time a 
positive and practical mind who has asserted 
himself by the creation of such [useful institutions 
as his agricultural schools, farms and gardens at 
Santiniketan, his University at Bolpur. Standing 

on the solid basisk of truth revealed to Ais andent 
fatherland, he receives all that is just and good 
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m the foreign countries not losing his Hindu 
originality, and opening before his steps the hearts 
of European peoples. The union of East and West 
IS possible, but it must be a union on equal level 
in the independent spirit of Tagore. T^ore is no 
dreamer. His feeling of eternal truth is based on 
transcendantal reality. His love of life pervades 
his l>eing with the sense of the iDivine, and pours 
itself down on all the phenomena of earthly 
existence. In nature, in exterior things, he sees 
the link of tlje living Universe and this tills his 
soul with an ever renewed joy. I donT know 
one author in whose work the word “joy” comes 
again and again so often. All ancient Eastern 
philosophy is resumed in Tagore’s short philosophi- 
cal work, Sadhana, tlierefore our society will 
specially, promote the study of tliis book. 

To finish this exposition let me say once more 
that oar aim lies in drawing nearer to each other 
in a bond of brotherly love, to safeguard what is 
beautiful in ancient culture and to walk into a 
larger future under the guidance of that great, 
radiant, loving genius, out’ Oriental teacher and 
poet Tagore. 


Journalism in Italy 

According to The Inquirer of London : — 

The practice of journalism in Italy requires 
that the jcmmalist must be of the “light” political 
faith. The National Facist Syndicate of Journalists 
has issued an official communique which definitely 
excludes from the I’anks of journalism more than 
100 journalists, some of whom have had, under 
the old regime, very great influence on Italian 
political life. The Facist syndicates will not allow 
any of them to resume in any possible w^ay llie 
exercise of tlie jouinalistic profession. Other 
journalists wdiose allegiance to the Facist legime 
is doubtful will not be permitted to write ai tides 
requiring "any political responsibility.” 


Have Animals Souls ? French 
Academy so Decides’' 

Grace Knoclie writes in The Thcosophiral 

Path ; — 

Thus the heiullines of an Associated Press 
despatch from Paris, anent the recent affirmative 
vote of the french Academy on this question, at a 
meeting of thirteen members. 

The official report of this meeting is not before 
us, but several press-despa-tches are. Juom these 
it appears that the question came u[ mthcr un- 
expectedly in the couise of the Academy’s classic 
( and never finished ) task of revising ilie Frendi 
dictionary. Mtmoire became the crucial word, 
its coDhideiation eliding the remark from Minister 
of Justice Baithuu that (as translated in the 
despatdics) ‘human beings alone possess memory 
( Memoire ), tlierefore the word itself applies to 
the human race alone.” 

Among those present were Marshals Joffre and 
rpdi. Botli protested against the statement because 
of persoBm experiences with var^us animal during 
the w^ar, and cited instances in proof. Another 


member, M. Henri Robert, the noted criminal 
lawyer, provoked further discussion by remarking 
that “while he had met many soulless men, 
had never yet appeared tor a soulless , animal I 
The discussion finally reached so amicable and 
dignified a conclusion that M. Regnier, the Academy s 
permanent secretary, called for a vote upon the 
question : “Do animals have memory ( Memoire ) 
and incidentally, souls *?” Tiie thirteen Immortals, 
voting 8 to 5 decided affirmatively. 


Sickness Insurance and Health 

Professor G. Loriga, Chief Inrpector of 
Labour, Rome, concludes his article on the 
place of sickness insurance in the national 
health system in Jnternniional Labour 
Retneic thus:-- 

Tho object of benefits in kind as applied to 
accident insurance dillcrs considerably from that 
wdiich they have in relation to sickness and in- 
validity insurance. In tho former case, the principal 
task to be fulfilled is one of preservation and 
reconstruction, which ceases with the individual : 
in the latter, the therapeutic function is associated 
with that of prophylaxis, present or future, and 
provision is made for prevention of the spread of 
disease, for improvement of the health of the 
present generation, and for the creation of more 
favourable (',onclilions of existence for those to 
come. Thus, not only the individual but society 
as a whole benefits by it. 

In view^ (»[ this diversify of function, it might 
almost be said fliat accident insurance is an ins- 
titution csfablislu'd principally tor the purpose 
of all'ording j'.fef'istanco ; tho other forms of insur- 
ance are in the natiue of social wollare institutions 
and as such fcrin the most valuable auxiliaries of 
the slate policy in I’elaliim to public healtli. In 
the author’s opinion, in view ol this difference in 
the aim of sickness insurance (the scope of which 
is not alone the restoration of the health of insured 
persons but also tlie preservation of their physical 
well-being and that of the wdiole community), the 
organisation of tlie medical service should be 
regarded as a matter of much greater importance, 
and should be rendered entirely independent of 
the administrative service. Moreover, it is felt 
that the following conditions are requisite tor the 
efficient functioning of the medical service, both 
from the Iherapeulic and from the hygienic points 
of view : 

(a) That assistance be made available for the 
greatest possilJe number of insured persons, both 
manual and intellectual workers, and for all the 
members of their families, living with or supported 
by them. 

ih) That limits of benefit laid down for the 
purpose of repairing physical injury and for pro- 
phylactic assistance b(3 made as broad as possible. 

ic) That the needs of pregnant women, mothers 
and (diildren of all ages receive special considera- 
tion . 

In the present writer’s opinion, sickness insur- 
ance established on these lines may become a 
really efficient adjunct to the social assistance of 
the economically weak, which is its ultimate 
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object , and may also contribute to a remarkable 
extent to the improvement of public health. 


Science Knows No Country 

Arthur Do C. Sowerby writes in the China 
Journal : 

That science knows no country and knowledffo 
is international are facts whicli we would have 
thought had been universally accepted througliout 
the twentieth century world. Thai the people of 
any nation laying claim to culture could be so 
backward or behind the times as to think that 
they could maintain a corner in any branch of 
human knowledge or retain the sole riglit to 
prosecute any particular lino of investigation i'. 
hal’d to believe. Yet from Poking comes tlie 
astounding nows tliat certain scientific organiza- 
tions there have formed an association to fight 
tlio efforts of various foreign scientific expeditions 
to search for remains of ari<*icnt man and other 
treasures of geological and an*liaeological interest 
in different parts of China. It is lieid that Chinese 
ancient relics and treasures should be explored 
only by the Chinese people themselves. Particmlar 
exception appears to liave been taken to the 
recent expeditions of the American Museum of 
Natural History into Mongolia and the proposed 
Swedish expedition under Dr. Sven Hcdin into 
North-western China and Turkestan. Some of the 
memiiers of the asso(*iation have even gone so 
far as to demand the return to China of the “one 
million yeai old dinosaur eggs” discovered by Dr. 
K. C. Andrews and party in Mongolia and taken 
to America. 

In 80 far as this movement aims at retaining in 
China valuable archaeological relics and actual 
treasures of a bygone age, we feel a considerable 
amount of syiniiathy with it, but to attempt to 
forbid foreign scientists from carrying out geologi- 
cal and archaeological explorations on the ground 
that this wShould he left for Chinese to do is carry- 
ing the princirle of “China for the Cliinese” to a 
point bordering on the ridiculous, and, if persisted 
in, will make I'hinese scientists the laughing stock 
of the w’oild, and place them outside the pale of 
modern science. 


Chinese Women and the Struggle 
for Freedom 

We read in the China Weekly Reviciv : — 

Sixteen years ago whi n Dr. Sun Yat-sen esta- 
blished his provisional government at Nanking, a 


delegation of sixty Chinese women hobbled down 
the long street leading to the assembly bmluing, 
hobbled along on their bound feet signifying cen- 
turies of oppression, to the assembly bmlding 
and petitioned for the right to vote. This delega- 
tion received little attention at that time, but those 
Chinese women who gathered in the ante;rooin 
of the parliamentary building in Nanbng sixteen 
yerj*s ago and interviewed Dr. C. T. Avang started 
sometliing which has lived to this day and which 
has grown with ever increasing intensity to the 
present. 

From that scene in Nanking of a decade and a 
half cigo, we iumi) to present day Hankow the so- 
callcd seat of radicalism in China and we find as 
pictured herewith a women’s Battalion, composed 
of very capable Chinese females who are actually 
helping in tlie revolutionary movement. No longer 
do these Chinese women hobhlo about on bound 
feet. They have normal feet and they^ wear the 
same kind of military uniform that^ their brothers 
wear and they carry very business-like revol- 
vers and if we would believe all of the stories • 
which are being circulated, they know how to use 
their weapons. It lias been reported that these 
women, or at least some of them, have actually 
been in the front lines of battle, but this has not 
been substantiated. Usually they have been used 
as strike pickets, couriers red Cross relief, first 
sid behind the battle lines and so on. 


The Arcos Raid 

The Now Republic observes 

The British government’s police laid on the 
premises of the Russian trade delegation and co- 
operative societies is an amazing incident. Sir 
William .Toynson-Ilieks, the Horae Secretary, who 
appears to have been personally responsible for 
the action, asserts that tlie government was m 
search of a missing state document of importance. 
It was not iccovercd. He declares that it was 
burned by the Russians after the raid had started, 
while the Soviet representatives insist that it was 
never in their possession and that they know 
nothing about it. As a result of the incident, feeP 
iiig against Great Britain is running high m Russia. 
Mass meetings of protest have been held m city 
after city, and the. British government has felt it 
necessary to warn its citizens not to travel by the 
Trans-Siberian Railway until the present inflamed 
state of public feehng has moderated. The affair 
is certain to react unfavorably upon Jinghsh trade 
with the U. S. S. R., which amounts at present to 
about $05,000, GUO a year. 


MR, THOMPSON’S 'BOOK ON RABINDRANATH TAOOMl 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


M r. Edward Thompson has written a second 
book on the Poet Tagore, named Rabindra- 
nath .Tagore, Poet and Dramatist. I 
do not intend to review it. For, if I had 


any leisure, I would devote it rather to 
reading and re-reading the Poet’s prose and 
poetical work* than to going throiifeh a book 
on him and his works by Mr. Edward 
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Thompson must not be understood to 
sup:gest that Mr. Thompson does not possess 
sufficient culture and powers of literary 
appreciaticn and criticism to write on poets’ 
lives and works. What I mean is that the 
respective ' extents and degrees of his 
knowledge and of his ignorance of the Bengali 
language and literature are such that he is 
not competent to write on the works of the 
greatestTof Bengali authors. 

Let me be precise. 

I do not mean that Mr. Thompson is absolutely 
ignorant of Bengali. For, I presume, he knows 
the Bengali alphabet, can probably consult a 
Bengali to English dictionary, and can form 
some idea of the substance of a piece of 
Bengali prose and poetry with the help of 
such a dictionary and of an educated Bengali 
translator. When he was in Bengal some 
years ago, he once tried to speak to me in 
Bengali, but gave up the attempt after 
perpetrating two or three sentences in broken 
Bengali. I believe, the teachers of our village 
primary schools possess more knowledge of 
Bengali than he. But as he is superior to them 
in other intellectual attainments, he can make 
such a display of his little Bengali as to be 
able to mislead his readers— unintentionally, 
let me hope. Nowhere has he frankly 
confessed how little be know^s of the languages 
and literature of a country of whose greatest 
author he has set himself up as a judge. 

I know that he is “lecturer in Bengali, 
University of Oxford ’ and have wondered 
whether other lecturers in living languages 
ill that and other British universities are 
such marvellous scholars in their subjects as 
Mr. Thompson is in Bengali. Should that be 
the case, which I hope it is not and should 
that fact become known, Oxford would 
certainly be looked down upon with contempt 
by all real oriental scholars. 

As if the fact of Mr. Thompson’s being 
the lecturer in Bengali in a far-famed ancient 
university were not suBScient in itself to make 
the gods laugh, he states in the preface to his 
book that it “was accepted by London 
University as a thesis for their Ph. D. 
degree” ! I wonder who the examiners were 
and what %eir pretensions to Bengali 
scholarship are. The winning of a London 
doctorate by two or three of my countrymen 
had made me suspect whether that university 
always obtains the services of competent and 
just examiners and whether some of its 
doctorates dre not “consolation’V degrees. Mr. 
Thompson’s case strengthens ray suspicion. 


Were Mr. Thompson to appear at the Mid41e 
Vernacular Examination in Bengal, which is 
passed by many of our children before the^ 
are in their teens, he would be sure to be 
“ploughed” in the paper in Bengali literature. 
I will not be so unfair to him as to suggest 
that he sheuld prove his Bengali scholarship 
by passing the Calcutta University Matricula- 
tion Examination in Bengali ; for that would 
be too stiff for him. 

Mr. Thompson must have been desperate- 
ly determined to excite the risibility of the 
gods. For he has solemnly indited the 
following paragraph in his preface : 

“Milton’s English verse is less than 18,000 
lines ; Kahindrauath Tagore’s published verses 
and dramas, the subject of the present study, 
amount to i 00,000 or their e(iui valent. ,His 
non>dramatic prose, in the collected edition 
of his works now in process, will be in tho 
proportion, to his verse and dramas, of seven 
enormous volumes to three. 7 undertook the appal- 
ling task of reading through his bulky literature, 
because 1 wished to understand the people among 
whom J was living : I wrote this book in the 
hope of serving two races.” (The italics are mine. 
R. Chat ter jee.) 

It is not impossible that Mr. Thompson 
has performed the visual feat of looking at 
all the pages of all the published Bengali 
woiks of Tagore, though he himself confesses 
that he has not seen many of the hooks 
listed in his Bibliography. But does ho mean 
to tell us seriously and expect us to believe 
that he is scholar enough to have studied “this 
bulky literature” ? Credat Judaeus, 

Three facts mentioned in his book, viz, 
that he is lecturer in Bengali in the 
University, of Oxford, that his book was accepted 
as a thesis for the Ph. I), degree by Loudon 
University, and that ho has read through 
all Tagore’s works has confirmed my belief 
that, so far at least as the vernaculars of 
Britain's dependency of India is concerned, 
scnoT.AKS ARi: BOKx, NOT MA-iHC, in the British 
Isles. Old Vishnu Sharma has told us 
somewhere in his work that people are 
reputed to be strong because of their wealth, 
and because of wealth they are considered 
become scholars also panditah.) 

Had he been living now, he would have 
ascribed the genesis of the reputation for 
scholarship to political ascendancy also. 

Had Mr. Thompson to write a book on 
a third-rate German or French poet, would 
he have dared to do so with such poor 
knowledge of German or French as he 
possesses of Bengali ? Our humiliation und 
sufferings as a subject people are already too 
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many in various directions. But is that any 
reason why our greatest poet should be made 

feel that he has been treated, not as a 
member of the world brotherhood of authors, 
but as a member of a subject race and a 
grey-haired pupil of the pedagogic Mr. 
Thompson V The tone of the book in many 
passages is of such (nnconciously) supercilious 
patronage as to make it very irritating 
reading. 

The author asserts : 

‘T believe that no other nation would have 
served India better than iny own has done ; but, 
on the whole, they have shown themselves very 
incurious as to its thoiuht and literature. Heseii: 
rnent of this nefrlect has estranged edugated 
Indians, and is a factor of first-rate importance in 
the present strained situation.” 

This is not the place to discuss what the 
British people have done in and for India 
and whether any other nation could have 
done better. But even Mr. Thompson will, 
I hope, allow that we the people of India 
know far better than he what wo resent 
and what has created “the present strained 
situation.” I can tell him unhesitatingly 
that it is tho “incuriosity” of the 

British people as to India’s thought and 
literature which is mainly, if at all, respon- 
sible for estranging educated Indians, and 
that, as there is little or no resentment of 
this neglect, it is 9 i()l a factor of first-rate 
or tenth-rate importance in the present 
strained situation, if it be a factor at all. 
Personally, I do not know a single educated 
Indian who resents this neglect and has been 
estranged by it. What wc really resent, I 
need not say. 

Mr. Thompson says in the preface that he 
has drawn largely on the poet’s discussions 
with liim. Many foot-notes do indeed tell 
us that the passages quoted are from the 
poet’s ‘‘conversation” with him. Did Mr. 
Thompson take notes of these convepations 
in the presence of the poet at the time of 
tliese talks ? If not, how long afterwards did he 
take down the notes ? Did he ever tell the 
poet that he was doing so? Did ho inform him 
that any of these notes would bo published ? 
Did he ever show them to tho poet for 
verification before making public use of them ? 
I know that he did not, I know that the 
poet does not remember having told Mr. 
Thompson many of tho things ho has re- 
ported. It is possible, though not at all 
certain or probable, that in some instances 
the poet has simply forgotten. But is it not 
very probable that in more instances Mr, 


Thompson’s memory and bis preconceptions 
have been to blame ? In any case, gentlemanli- 
ness, fairness and the scholar’s anxiety for 
absolute accuracy, so far as that is attainable, 
should have prompted the Reverend E. J. 
Thompson to behave in such a way as 
to enable him to answer in the affirmative 
most of tho questions I have put above. 

As regards tho book having been accepted 
by London University as a the is for their 
Ph. D. degree, may I ask what sort of 
documentation is required by that University 
for doctorate theses ? Are notes of conver- 
sations taken to be correct and reliable 
without any proof of their accuracy? 

In this article 1 am not concerned with 
the merits or demerits of the book as a 
whole. I write only of what my eyes fell upon 
in turning over its pages. 

Mr. Thompson writes, page 88, “He seems 
to have made no direct study of the New 
Testament.” This is not true. The poet has 
read the New Testament, but not the Old. 
According to Mr. Thompson, “Tagore {Tlialmry 
^Lor(V) was a title used by the early British 
officials for any Brahmin in their service.” 
The poet himself, it is to be presumed, knows 
more of the derivation of his family name 
than the Oxford lecturer. And it is likely, 
too, that his knowledge of the history of 
Bengali word-meanings is greater than that 
of the author. So I merely state the fact that 
the poet has never heard that his lamily 
name became Tiiakur for the reason assigned 
by the auUior. Nor have 1. Who is Mr. 
Thompson’s authority ? 

According to him, “Pirili,” the name 
of the Brahmin sub-caste to which 
the poet’s family belongs, is derived from ^ 
Persian pir+ali, “chief minister,” That is 
wrong, according to my information. The 
story goes that an ancestor of the Tagores 
was a high officer of a Musalman chief of 
Jessore named Pir Ali. This ancestor of 
tho family was excommunicated by the 
orthodox Hindus of tlie time because he 
had involuntarily allowed the smell of 
some meat dishes prepared for the chief 
to enter his nostrils ; as according to a 
Sanskrit adage, smelling is half-eating. Pir Ali 
is a common Muslim proper name. See #the 
Bengali dictionaiy by Jnanendramohan Das, 
the best yet published. 

About the poet Michael Madhusudan 
Datta, the author writes : ^ 

“He keeps aS almost unbounded popularity, 
and there can be very few among Bengal’s 
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thousands of annual prize-givinijrs where a hold he is wrong. He is equally wrong 
recitation from his chief poem is not on the ‘It owes much to such 

programme. modern Hindu movements as that of Ram*’ 

Every , educated Bengali holds the Krishna and Vivekananda» which inculcates 
opinion that Michael was a great poet, the oneness of all religions.” Here, too, it 
But as to recitations from his chief poem, would have been well if he had stated where 
the author has been misinformed. I have been a the debt lay by quoting parallel passages 
schoolboy, a college student, a school* master, a and sayings. It is not my point that 
professor, a principal, and a president at Rabindranath has not been influenced by any 
many annual prize-givings. But I do not ancient or contemporary movements or 
remember a single such function at which teachers or literatures. What I insist upon 
any recitations were given from Michael, is that nobody should run away with a 
During the last four months I have presided preconceived notion or say things which 
over two prize-givings. In these, too, the cannot be proved. Mr. ^’horapson had said 
recitations were from other authors. several such untrue things in his smaller 

I have said that T am not at present book on the Poet, which were pointed out 
concerned with the quality of Mr. Thompson’s in Prahasi, Perhaps it is mainly because 
work. Noram 1 concerned with his opinions of of the elaborate review that he admits 

the poet’s works. Nevertheless, as I find that he in his present work that the earlier one is 
has devoted one whole chapter to the poet’s mistaken in some respects.” 

“jibaiidebata doctrine," as the author calls In more than one passage of his book the 
it, I wish to say that he has not author tells the public that after the poet’s 
understood it aright. He had better ask “famous success”, with his Qitanjali winning 
the poet (he reason why, if he be in the the Nobel prize, there has been a complete 
humble mood to learn. reversal” among Britishers and the poet has 

Mr. Thompson holds that in The Home and been treated “as an exposed charlatan.” But ho 
ihe World, Tagore has adapted the scheme of bas not given his readers any extracts even 
Browning’s The liing and the Booh But from newspaper reviews of Tagore’s works to 
the author himself says in another place, substantiate the truth of these uncomplimen- 
“First-hand knowledge of Browning came late, tary remarks ascribed to the poet’s British 
and even then, I suspect, was confined to the critics. Meanwhile his British publishers are as 
short pieces.” Moreover, TJte Bing and the eager as ever to publish new w'orks^ of his 
Bookie a sort of grouping together of stories and new editions of his old works. They^^are 
of a murder told from different points of view hard-headed men of business, not the 
whereas in The Iloine and the Wo?'Jd Poet’s Bengali admirers.” Does this show a 
thechief characters analyse their own respective “reversal” ? 

feelings and moods, and the workings of their Thompson does not perhaps like that 

own minds as influenced by various events jg popular among Geiman- 

and circumstances. I fail to see, therefore, peoples He says that “reaction will 

how there has been any adaptation here. It elsewhere.” But during my recent 

is not necessary for my purpose to discuss visit to Germany, Czechoslovakia and Austria, I 
the point in greater detail. find any signs of this predicted 

As regards the play Jchalayatan^ Mr. reaction. 

Thompson thinks “Its fable was probably 

suggested by The Princess, and more remote- Mr. Thompson’s Howlers 

ly. The Castle of Indolence and The Faerie , nr m, , 

Qneenr I know the poet has n t read I have no time to compare Mr, Thompson s 
either The Faerie Qnecn or The Castle of translations of Tagore s poems with their 
Indolence, As for The Princess, the poet, originals. But I will give some of his 
I know, is unable to perceive the remotest translations of Bengali words, including 
resemblance between it and Achalayatan ; nor names of the Poet’s works, etc. 
am 1. The author thinks that this drama- deserve to take their place among schoolboy 
tic piece “obviously owes something to howlers. ti i „ u *. 

Chiistanify, perhaps more than any other He translates Kabiwallas as poet- 
book of ,bis.” I wish Mr. Thompson had fellows.” This is ridiculous, Kabi means 
stated definitely where the debf lay. I could “poet” undoubtedly. But in curreBt and collo- 
then have disproved his assertion, as I quial Bengali it means also the veises, poems, 
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songs, doggerel, improvised by the Bengali 
mprovisatores, who had great vogue some 
decades ago. See Jnanendramohan Uas’s 
Dictionary. They^ were called “Kabiwallas”, 
that is to say, “makers of Kabis'' Perhaps 
Mr. Thompson is not acquainted with any 
uch improvised ‘‘Kabr\ I will give one hero. 
Once at Jara, a village in Midnapore, the home 
of a Zemindar family, there was a “poetic 
tournament” between two Kabiwailas. One 
named Jaga sang first, comparing Jara to 
Brindaban, to flatter the Zemindar. Then up 
rose his rival, and sang : — 

c?i c&tfl 

? 

“Dow could you, 0 Jas:a, call Jara Golok 
Brindaban? Where is your Shyam Kunda, whore 
your Radha Kunda ? Ri^ht in front of you is 
Manik Kunda: ffo and see its radishes there. You 
aro to sing Kabis and take the fee ; why indulge 
in adulation?” 

Shyam Kunda and Radha Kunda aro in 
the real Brindaban. Manik Kunda is a 
village near Jara noted for its big radishes. 

The author translates as 

“nurse” in Loving Co)irersation of a Narly- 
Wedded Bengali Couple (p. 89). Ayi-nia 
means grandmother or great-grandmother. 

Chalita bhasa is not “walking language,” 
but current or colloquial language. 


Sahdatativa is not “sound and reality,” 
but “the science of words”, or philology 
in one of its branches. 

“Chhutir Pada” ^^t)is not “Verses in 

Leisure” but “Readings (for boys and girls) for 
Vacation time.” The readings are in prose. 

“(Titfi-panchashika” does not mean “Five 
Loops of Song”, but a collection of fifty 
songs. Jnst as “score” stands for twenty 
collectively, so panchashika stands for fifty 
collectively. The name has nothing to do 

with the ^ Bengali word Shika Mr. 

Thompson’s translation must cause uncontroll- 
able laughter among Bengali women ; — they 
do nut keep songs on Shikas ! 

“Ariipa-rataua” is not “The Ugly Gem,” 
but “The Formless Jewel”, meaning the 
Being Who has no form. 

Let me stop liere. It would be a tire- 
some job to point out all the laughable 
renderings of the author. 

To bo a competent judge of the works 
of any people’s poets, a man’s mind should 
be steeped in their literature as it were, 
lie should have long breathed its atmosphere, 
and known the associations which cling to 
many of its words, etc. But can the author 
of howlers like those to be found in Mr. 
Thompson's book be believed by any stretch 
of imagination to have equipped himself in 
that manner for his diflicult task ? 


rUlMAUY EDUCATION FOR BENGAL 

Ev EAMAMANDA OHAITESJEB 


fpHK news has been published in some 
I ' papers that Mr. B Chakrabai ti, Mini-ster in 
charge of Education, Bengal, has dratted 
a primary education bill for iulroduetion in the 
next session of the Bengal Legislative Council. 
The draft not having been published yet, I 
have not seen it. Its object is said to be 
the extension and improvement of primary 
education. It is also said that universal or 
universal and compulsory education will not 
be attempted, but nevertheless new taxation 
will be resorted to for meeting the expendi- 
ture needed for the improvement and exten- 
sion contemplated. 

Politicaf, economic, social, moral, edu- 


cational, sanitary, agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, and all other kinds of progress, 
are interdependent ; and many, if not most, 
of these divisions overlap. But in this note 
I shall deal only with primary education. I 
need not discuss whether without educatioa 
any advance along any lino can be made. Some 
education, 1 take it, is necessary for advance and 
improvement in any direction. And for au 
entire nation the easiest and surest means of 
imparting education is literacy. Therefore, 
we have to consider the ways and means of 
making the entire population of Bengal, 
above the ag^of 5, literate. • 

This cannot be done at once. Those old 
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men and women who are illiterate we may 
leave out of consideration. For. though it 
may not be impossible to make them literate, 
it is impracticable. The remaining adult 
illiterate male population may be taught the 
three R’s, and much else besides by means 
of the magic lantern, the cinema, etc. The 
adult illiterate women are more diflicult to 
tackle. Nevertheless, an attempt should be 
made to educate them. For the present, what 
I am concerned with is the education of 
boys and girls. If we could give elementary 
education to all of them, in course of time, 
when the old and adult illiterates would die 
out, the whole country could be spoken of 
as literate. 

In many civilized countries, where univer- 
sa elementary education is the rule, such 
education is given to all children of the ages 
between 0 and 14 years. In Bengal let us 
be less ambitious. Let us see what it will 
cost to impart elementary education to boys 
and girls of 5 to 10 years of age. Girls must 
not be left out of consideration for any 
reason whatever. The Thakore Saheb of 
Gondal showed much common sense, shrewd- 
ness and insight into human nature when in 
his State he made primary education compul- 
sory for girls alone, making it optional for 
boys. He aigued that an educated or merely 
literate mother would be sure to try to make 
her sons and daughters literate, though many a 
highly educated father does not feel ashamed 
to keep the daughters uneducated. And he 
also rightly argued that the illiterate husband 
of an educated wife, should iliere be any 
such, would be quick to educate himself for 
Tery shame. 

I need not repeat the stock arguments 
in favour of the education of girls and 
women. The time has long past when it 
could not be taken for granted that tlieir 
education was indispensably necessary in 
their own interests as well as in those of the 
nation as a whole. 

In the British-ruled province of Bengal 
there were 73,42,558 boys and girls of the age 
5 to 10, according to the census of 192L Out 
of these, according to the Education Director’s 
Report for 1925-6, only 16,50,555 children 
were at school on the 31st March, 1926, 
which means that less than 25 per cent, were 
at school. But we must provide schools for 
and educate all these children. Let me 
assume that, owing to the natural increase 
in population, their number is now 75 lakhs. 
According to the Director’s report the cost 


of educating a child in a primary school in 
Bengal is on an average only Rs. 3-12-5 peij. 
annum. This is very much smaller than the 
all-India average, which in 1923 24 was Rs. 
7-13-3 for boys and Rs. 10-6-5 for girls. It 
is a disgrace that so little per head is spent 
in Bengal for the primary education of 
its children. This disgrace attaches to 
the Government of India for fleecing 
Bengal to the skin, to the successive 
Governors and Governments of Bengal for 
submitting to be so fleeced and for not 
allotting more money for primary education 
and to the people of Bengal for not doing 
their very utmost to remedy such a scandalous 
state ofthings. 

Let me, however, see what it would 
cost to give all the seventy-five lakhs 
of Bengal’s children primary education of 
the kind and quality that may be had for even 
the very small suras spent. Let mo make the 
amount Rs. 4 instead of Rs3-r2-e5. Then the 
total expenditure would come to Rs, 3, 00, 00, 000 
(three crores or thirty millions of rupees). 
Is this too big a sum to spend for giving 
primary education to all the children of a 
province containing a population of 4, 66,95, 536 ? 
Certainly not. But the question arises, how 
can the expenditure be met ? It can be 
quite easily met, if the Government of India 
allows Bengal to keo[) for its own expenditure 
an equitable portion of the revenues raised 
in Bengal 

How hfud Bengal has been hit by the 
apportionmoat of revenues between the Central 
and the l^rovincial Governments will appear 
from the following table: — 

Pjoviuce roi)ulation in 1921 Provincial Income 

Budf^eled for 1927-8 

Bern.i] 4,66,95,5.36 10,73,39,000 

Madras 4.23,18,985 1 6,54,80,000 

Bombay 1 ,93.48.2 1 0 1 5.08,00,000 

U. P. 4,53,75.787 12,94,50,000 

Punjab 2,06,85,024 1 1,13,00,000 

This table sliows that tlie most populous 
of the five major provinces is allowed the 
smallest sum of money for its expenses. 
Bengal is not a barren desert. Bengal is not 
a province without any industries or com- 
merce. It does not occupy tlie lowest place 
among the provinces in agriculture, commerce 
md industries. The total revenue collected 
in this province, whether classed as 
provincial or central, is not the smallest of all 
collected in the different provinces. On the 
contrary, Bengal’s total collection is the largest. 
Why then is Bengal allowed to Jceep only 
the smallest amount ? 
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It is usual to say that, owing to the per- 
tnianent settlement of the land revenue in 
Bengal, the land revenue hero, which is a 
provincial head of income, is very small, 
and hence Bengal’s total budgeted income 
is small But the Permanent Settlement was 
made by the British Government with the 
landlords in its own interest. The people 
of Bengal as a whole were not a party to it. 
They do not benefit by it ; for, the majority, 
who live by agriculture directly or indirectly, 
have to pay the landlords in the shape of 
legal, non-legal and illegal exactions not less 
than the common people in other province *=!. 
If any persons profit by it, it is the verv 
small minority of Zemindars. Let the 
Government, therefore, say and do what 
it likes to these landlords. We the 
ordinary people must refuse to be 
cheated and starved, because in the year 
1793 the British Government and the 
Zemindars entered into somo arrangement 
mutually advantageous to them. 

Moreover, if less land revenue is raised 
in Bengal than in some other provinces, 
more revenue is raised by taxation of some 
other kinds in Bengal than elsewhere. Let 
us take, for instance, land revenue and the 
income tax for the year 1921-25, the latest 
from the latest issue of the Stalislical 
AhsiraeL 

Province Land Revenue Income Tax Total 

of the twm 

Benj?al 3, 10,73,587 5,5173,033 8,05,47,520 

Madras G. 1 5.1 )5,8G7 1 ,3 1 ,56,305 7,46,02,232 

Bombay 5,10,52,815 4,03,77,091 {9,20,20.909 

ll. P. 0,71,08,534 78,87,089 7,49,95.023 

Pun j ab 3,53,08, 1 20 00.07, 102 4,14,35.222 

Thus from the two sources named above 
it was only in Bombay]that more revenue was 
rai.sed than in Bengal, and that to the extent 
of only Rs. 54,82,389. But as against these 
fifty-four lakhs of Bombay, in the 

same year 1924-25, Rs. 3,75,03,920 were 
raised by export duty on the raw and 

manufactured jute of Bengal, which is 
practically a monopoly of Bengal. 

It has been argued that the jute export 
duty is not paid by the people of I3eng^^ 
but by the foreign purchasers of jute. This 
is not axiomatic. For, as pointed out by Mr. 
K. C, Neogy in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 10th of March this year, in the opinion 
of the Fiscal Commission, page 100 of their 
Report, ‘ portiofif if not the whole^ of 
on export . duty falls on the home producer^ 
The same gentleman pointed out in the same 

13V2 


place and on the same day, that the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee observed in paragraph 
150 of their Report :— 

“In spite of the monopolistic character of the 
product, there exists a possibility that, in certain 
conditions of the trade, a portion of the export 
duty may fall on the producer.” 

So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
the proceeds of the jute export duty. But 
assuming that the producer does not pay any 
part of the duty, according to what principle 
of justice or equity does the Government oJE 
India lay hold of the entire proceeds ? It is 
in Bengal that the thing is produced. It is 
the Bengal Government which does some- 
thing, however little it may be, for the 
improvement of the cultivation of jute. It is 
the people of Bengal who toil to produce 
the raw jute. It is they who suffer from 
the contaminated water and the malodours 
resulting from the steeping of jute. It is 
they who suffer from the pollution of the 
river waters by the septic tanks of the jute 
mills. It is the public health department of 
Bengal which does something, however little, 
for counteracting the injurious effects of the 
production of raw and manufactured jute. 
The Government of India simply looks on 
from its serene heights all the while, and it is 
only when the proceeds of the export duty 
are collected that it swoops down and carries 
off the booty in its mighty talons. The 
Meston Award, which has legalised this 
plunder, is absolutely iniquitous. Bengal ^ 
ought to have the tvkole of the jute export 
duty, a) id then free universal elementary 
education u'oald be at once feasible; as only 
three crores are required for it, and jute 
duty produces more than 3,75 crores. Uj) 
to the 31st March, 1927, the Government of 
India have, by means of this tax, netted at 
least 34 crores of rupees, starving all the 
“nation-building” departments of Bengal. 

It has been argued that as the whole of 
the income tax revenue collected in Bengal 
is not really paid by the inhabitants 
of Bengal, they have no claim to it. 
Perhaps it is meant that the purchasers in 
other provinces of the things made or im- 
ported by manufacturers or importers in 
Bengal pay part of the income tax collected 
in Bengal ; for these manufacturers and im- 
porters include the income tax in fixing prices. 
Assuming the cogency of this argument, at 
least the portion of this revenue which is paid 
by private individuals out of theif incomes in 
Bengal, can certainly be claimed by Bengal 
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And as for the portion of this tax paid by 
manufacturers and importers, surely 
the province which is able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing to its geographical and other 
advantages, ought to be entitled to what 
they pay as income tax. Great Britain 
is mainly a manufacturing country, and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
in various foreign lands, including India. 
In fixing prices British manufacturers take 
into consideration the income tax they would 
have to pay. Therefore, in reality, it is the 
foreign purchasers of British goods who pay 
most of the British income tax. But does 
the British Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries of the purchasing 
countries the bulk or any portion of the 
British income tax collections ? Wo Indians 
should be very glad to have our share ! 

For all these reasons we have no hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras, 
or as Bombay, which has less than half of 
population, and then free universal element- 
ary education would at once become quite 
easy. We do not in the least suggest that 
Madras or Bombay or any other province 
should be robbed to do justice to Ihmgal 
Nothing of the kind. There is ample room 
for economy in the spending departments 
of the Government of India. Let there be 
retrenchment there, and all will he well. 

I am entirely opposed to any extra 
taxation for extending primary education, as 
we have shown that the thing would be 
quite feasible if Bengal were equitably 
treated by the Central Governm^^t. Let our 
Ministers manfully stand up for such just treat- 
ment. If they do not got it, let them resign. 
But if they, the brown bureaucrats, simply 
cry ditto to the white bureacracy and go in 
for additional taxation, they would simply 
prepare the grouud for civil di.sobedience. 
An educational tax or ccss in the present 
financial arrangements and circumstances of 
Bengal, would more than justiiya 'No 
Taxation’’ civil disobedience campaign. 

The suggested expenditure of three crores 
of rupees fur primary education in Bengal is 
nothing extravagant. In the year 19M-21 
Bombay spent Rs. 1,70,12, 999 for 85h, 560 
Primary School pupils, and Madras spent Ks. 
1,41,14,468 for 18,98,436 pupils. Therefore, 
to suggest 4he expenditure of Rs. 3,00,00,000 
for '(5,00,000 of pupils is rather to err 
greatly on the side of culpable economy. 


I have hitherto said only wlmt can and 
ought to be done by theOoveramoat. In constM 
tutional theory, the Governmaat and the 
white bureaucracy are not idaatical. But 
it lies in the power of the white bureau- 
cracy to give effect to what ought 
to be the principles of all enlightened 
governments. It is on that account that 
they are called upon to do their duty. We 
do not want any alms from them. We only 
ask that, instead of mis spending the money 
we pay in taxes, they spend it for the im- 
provement of the moral and material condi- 
tion of the people. But if they do not do 
their duty, we should bring pressure to bear 
on them in all possible righteous ways. 

Increase of income is not the only way 
to meet the suggested expenditure. Re- 
trenchment also is possible and should be 
resorted to. For instance, the posts of divi- 
sional commissioners, police superintendents, 
etc., may be abolished without loss of effi- 
ciency. 

In the meantime, we can and ought to do 
something ourselves directly, in addition to 
or instead of what may be done by and 
through the Governmont. 

Endeavours made by educated and com- 
paratively well-to-Jo people for the good 
of the country are sometimes looked upon 
by them as favours done to the backward 
illiterate poor people. 'J^iat is a false notion. 

It is we the educated classes who are 
deeply in debt to the illiterate poor people 
for our education and in many other ways. 
In the two universities of Calcutta and Dacca, 
very much more is spent for the education 
of the university students per head per 
annum than is received from the students. 
This amount in excevss, of which we 
are unable just now to give an exact 
idea, not having the necessary statistics 
before us, is contributed by the Govern- 
ment. Government grants come in the 
last resort either from tlie taxes paid by 
the common people or from their labour of 
vaiious kinds. iSo, those who attend the 
University classes as students and obtain 
their degrees in the vaiious faculties arc 
indebted to their poorer and less fortunate 
countrymen for their intellectual equipment 
As for collegiate education, I have compiled 
the following statement from the Education 
Director s Report for 1925-26, showing the 
expenditure per head and the amount 
contributed by the Government 'per head,, 
per annum : 
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The fees paid by the students do not 
suffice to meet all the expenses of their 
education. Government meets the deficit from 
the taxes paid by the people. Tiierefore, we 
the educated classes are indebted for on'' 
education to the people, and should try to 
repay this debt in all possible ways It 
should not bo supposed that our debt is 
measured simply by what the 0’)vernrnent 
has paid phis interest thereon. We are in- 
debted to our pe )ple for whatever 
money or fame or other tilings which our 
education has euabloi us to acquire. Tiiose 
who have graduated from private unaided 
colleges must not think that they have paid 
fully for their education and are not indebted 
to anybody. They arc indebted to the 
comparativcdy poorly p<aid professors, 
lecturers and demonstrators of those 
colleges. 

We can try to repay oar debts in two 


ways. Seeing that a primary school in 
Bengal can be maintained by an average 
annual expenditure of only Rs. 122-6-5, it 
should undoubtedly be within the means 
of many an educated well-to-do man in 
Bengal to maintain such a school. Those 
who are not in a position to do so can pay 
Ks. 3-12-5 per annum for the education of a 
single primary school pupil. Those who 
cannot do even that ought themselves to 
undertake to personally teach at least one 
child, not related to them, up to the highest 
primary school standard. Those who are in 
a position to make pecuniary contributions 
may do so to some Society or Association 
for the education of the people, which they 
know t ) be trustworthy. For my part, I 
recommend the Society for the Improvement 
of the Backward Classes, Assam and Bengal, 
of which ttie olfice is situated at 14, Badur- 
bagan Row, Calcutta, 

In conclusion, I would appeal to the 
well-to-do Zemindars of Bengal to do their 
duty in this matter. There are Zemindars 
who have no village homes. They live in 
Calcutta or some other town. Others have 
homes in villages. All should do their duty 
to thoir tenants in the matter of education 
for they owe their income to these rayats. 
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Mr. Srinivasa Sastri Criticised 

T TIK South African Settlement arrived at 
by the llibibulla Duputation has 
roused resentment among many of the 
South African Indian intelligentsia. Although, 
owing to a persistent propaganda carried on by 
certain persons, many people have been 
led to believe that the Settlement is 
something of a great achievement, it has 
not convinced everybody, and, we are probably 
facing a fresh period of intensive agitation 
in Africa for the recognition of Indian 
rights there. , . , 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, who has proclaimed 
the excellence of the new arrangement from 
the press and the platform, has come in for 
a large share of criticism from South African 
journals. In reply to an article contributed 


by the Kt. Hon. Mr. Sastri to the Hindustan 
Review in which he discusses the present 
settlement, Mr. Subraraania Aiyar, editor of 
the African Chroniede, publishes a spirited 
retort in Indian Views, He says about the 
article in question, 

Shorn of all verbiigo, the article is a tissue of 
platitudes and pilitieal contradictions and no 
wonder. Mr. Sisfri i^ so nnriopular politically in 
India as he is likely to be here ere long I 

Mr. Aiyar later turns to Mr. Sastri’s Poona 
speech and says, 

The H m, gentleman, the brain, head and shoulder 
of the R^ind Table Conference addressing his 
moderate and liberal colleagues at the Deccan 
Sibha, at Poona, on the Gth March thus expressed 
his candid opinion on the Indian Settlement, He 
said that the ^lilleronce between t]fo White and 
the Co'oureAl population in South Africa were 
both racial and economic. Their respective 
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standards of life also markedly differed, a circums- 
tance that should not be lost sight of. The whites, 
have incurred sacrifice to maintain their 
higher standards and are afraid of the larger num- 
ber of Indians in their midst who have comparative- 
ly a far lower standard and who are numerically 
superior. Those wlio seek an honourable solution 
of the Indian problem in South Africa must 
give due weight to these facts. Afraid of being 
swamped by Indians their reduction to a 
manageable compass was thus deemed necessary to 
the maintenance of the Standard of the Whites.” 

Mr. Sastri and his brother Islamic and European 
Colleagues came all the way from India, at the 
expense of the poor Indian tax-payers with a 
view to elbow the Indian out and proclaim to 
the world that as a race the Indian is unfit to 
live, trade and work side by side with the white 
man ! But in his eagerness to make out a case for 
the party he has espoused, Mr. Sastri has evident- 
ly been following a wrong course altogether and 
in building his case, he has started from erroneous 
promises and reached totally irrelevont conclusions. 
When he says that the Indian is numerically supe- 
rior in number, there he starts from wrong premises, 
a reference to the statistics ; would prove the 
fallacy of his contentions. Indeed, the white 
population of South Africa is about one and half 
million, while the Indian population does not 
exceed 150,000 all told, and therefore, it would be 
obvious that it is not the Indian who is superior 
in number but it is the White ! 

Mr. Sastri maintains that the Whites have 
incurred sacrifice to maintain their higher standard 
more than the Indian who have comparatively a 
far lower standard” but the Rt. Mon, gentleman 
has apparently forgotten that the present high 
standard of living and that of the efficiency of their 
industries and commerce is due, if not entirely, 
at least to a very great extent to the exploiting 
policy pursued towards tlie Indian whose pcr- 
severence and noble sacrifices made Natal fit for 
Earopean expansion in this outpost of the Empire. 
Tnere was a time when the white man could not 
earn three shillingstper day and had to run away 
from this country for pastures new and their 
crops were rooting on the ground for want of 
workers and for lack of distributing agents. Under 
'such harrowing circumstances, the Indian was 
invited to colonise and it is lie who brought 
prosperity and built up the (X)mmerce and indus- 
try which have proved the main frame work of 
the white civilisation and necessarily for the 
maintenance of the present high standard of 
living ! After building up their industry and 
civilisation, now finds the white man that the 
Indian who was indispensable at 9 ne lime is no 
longer desirable because the latter is • to use Mr. 
Patrick Duncan’s fitting expression “aavancing in 
educjation and civilisation” and as such is becoming 
a deadly competitor in the open market. The 
power and prestige of the white race as rulers 
over non-Europeans, disables them from frankly 
disclosing the true causes that have^ led to this 
burning race antagonism, and so, in order to 
make out a case against tlie Indians, they find it 
expedient to level against them all sorts of ima- 
ginary accusations, and in order to lend additional 
colour to <hese charges, they have in addition to 
spreading unfounded alarmist ‘reports, armed 
themselves with a wage Colour Bar Act, and 


a legislative Colour Bar Act all having the objec- 
tive to keep the Indian and Native down fer 
ever, without affording them an opportunity to 
raise their head above the water level, and yet 
the white races shout that the Indian is a 
mennace to the country which Mr. Sastri and his 
colleagues, who were ostensibly our leaders and 
spokesmen accepted these asseverations for its 
face value. 

After doing all these and similar vandalism in 
the name of the maintenance of “Western civili- 
sation, and for ‘ upholding their “higher standard”, 
and after exhausting all their ingenuity, subtlety, 
skill and power :to deter other races from raising 
to a higher standard of living, it is simple amazing 
to hear from the lip of an outstanding Indian of 
the typo of Mr. Sastri repeating the same old 
fable which Dr. Mai an and Mr. Boy dell have been 
in the habit of sermonising ! If these were the 
real causes that influenced Mr. Sastri and his 
colleagues to arrive at the conclusion to 'deduce, 
the Indian Population to a vianageahle compass'^ 
then one is constrained to ask why should they 
visit South Africa to deliver this precious judge- 
ment! They could have confirmed it long ago, 
because the Paddison Deputation had already 
placed their seal of approval on behalf of the 
Indian Government and having all the official 
documents and Blue Books before them, they 
could have issued their ukase without this Avastage 
of public money 1 

Indeed, one is very doubtful whether Mr. Sastri 
and his colleagues have arrived at the conclusions 
they did on the merits of the case or whether it is 
the outcome of political and high Imperial expedi- 
ency which I leave to the public, to draw their 
own inferences ! 

Mr. Aiyar further says 

Indeed Mr. Sastri has committed an unpardon- 
able blunder in being a party to this unnatural 
alliance with the Union Government for eliminat- 
ing the Indian (‘onirnunity from the shores of 
South Africa and undoubtedly ho has done irre- 
trievable damage to the cause of Indian Nationalism 
and to the future of our lace among the comity 
of civilised nations. No patriotic Indian could 
help but saying that this so-called Settlement is 
a shame. It is a blot on the sacred name of India 
and certainly it is an insult to the wide culture 
and acute intellect of Mr. Sastri himself. In 
however, grand eloqnent phraseology he may 
expatiate on the wonderful achievements of Sir 
Mahamed Habbibullah’s statesmanship, the fact 
remains that the future historian of India would 
chronicle in bold black letters this dismal chapter 
in the history of South Afric.an Indian colonisation 
as a standing monument of India’s eternal thral- 
dom to an alien Empire, as a clear demonstration 
as to how Indian interests are bargained away 
for the paramount interests of this “White 
Empire,” and as a manifest proof of how when a 
nation loses its freedom, that nation becomes callous 
to all manliness, indifierent to all sense of national 
honour and other distinguishable qualities which 
go to make up a free civilised being I However, 
India’s subservient position to all and sundry 
white races having been established by the white 
beauracracy and their brown hench-men under 
this Settlement it is still to be seen whether the 
people of India and Indians of South Africa in 
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general would resign themselves to their fate and 
m^kly with stoic indilTerence or whether any 
soffit left in them to survive the present ordeal. 
Time alone cjan tell the effect of this humble appeal 
to the higher instincts and nobility of character 
of the Indian people. 

We are finally provided with an able 
summary of the present arrangement, which 
we reproduce below in full 

1. Under the Immigration Regulation Act, the 
stigma of undesirability imposed on the Asiatics 
as a jace remains as ever before and those of the 
domiciled Indians are assigned only provincial 
domicile, but no Union domicile which debars 
them from being recognized as subjocts of the 
Union and as such not entitled to claim the right.'? 
of South African Nationals even though one was 
born and brought up iri South Africa : and in the 
absence of anv provision in the* Statute for recog- 
nition of Indians as Nationals of the Union, no 
settlement based on understandings would have 
any salutary effect on the fortunes of the domiciled 
Indian community. 

2. The original stipulation of Dr. Malan’s 
Reservation of Areas Bill, lias been ^‘om plied with 
under this settlement. Those were i)r. Malan 
maintained that Asiatics were an “alien element” 
in the population of this country and as such there 
must be a considerable reduction of them by 
economic pressure but not by force. In tJic 
present settlement, the acceptance of the so-called 
assisted Emigration of Indians by the olfer of a 
bonus of €21) a head, in addition to amending the 
Immigration Law giving autocratic powers to 
the Executive to challenge the right of any Indian 
and to deport him, has satisfied that part of the con- 
ditions w^hich liad reference to the alien element 
As for the economic pressure, the acceptance of 
the Industrial I^egislation based on socialistic 
principles has completely swept the Indian off the 
board notwithstanding the pious wish of ^the 
signatories to this settlement to find some xameliora- 
ting steps for the Indian workers. 

3. Dr. Malan aimed at segregating the whole 
Indian population within a radius of thirty miles; 
under this settlement while the Indian (roverninent 
have yielded to segregation within municipal town- 
ship and village board jurisdiction by their agree- 
ment for the sale of lands with restrictive clauses 
there is obviously no need for urban segregation 
because there will be no Indian population left on 
account of the fact that under economic pressure, 
the Indian will have to choose between starvation 

and repatriation 1 . • . xi. 

4. Respecting the concession given to the 
Indian side, it has been maintained that the mere 
fact of the Uni 9 n having agreed to allow the 
repatriates to retain their domicile for a period of 
three years after their return to India is a valu- 


able concession. While I am not prepared to say 
anything about the practical effect of this con- 
cession, the point is whether the bulk of the per- 
manently settled Indian population have given 
their consent to the Indian Government to bargain 
away their rights for the sum of i>20 ? 

5. It has been urged that the Union having 
nound theiriselves to afford opportunities for Indian 
aavancement as they would other subjects is a 
Magna Gharta! The point is whether the Union 
f-TOvernnient have, under this settlement, recog- 
nizea at least those of the permanently settled 
Indian i^pulation as part of the general population 
of the Union! If that be ?so, then the Magna 
Gharta could be considered a Magna Charta, but 
from the recent utterance of Dr. Malan, one has 
just apprehensions, when Mr. Strachan Martizburg 
representative in Parliament, suggested to the 
minister that the Provincial barrier should be 
removed in the (jase of those Indians who could 
comply with the European standard of living, Dr. 
Malan promptly repudiated any such undertaking 
and added that the policy of “localising the Indian” 
in their respective provinces shall be followed in 
fa(d: under the circumstances, wherein comes the 
Indian Magna Charta ? 

, (). As regards the uplift of the Indians ecluc>a- 
tionally, if was only last week that the Natal 
Provincial Council by a unanimous vote threw out 
the proposal. ()a the whole, from the foregoing 
analysis of this settlement, by which the Indian 
Community has gained praetic^ally nothing, coupled 
with the tact that the Union Government liave 
introduced two Hills, which are in a disguised 
form, a part reproduction of tho spirit of the late 
Reservation of Areas Bill, it must be transparent 
to all well-disposed and honest-minded citizens 
that the Indian Question has assumed a new phase 
and in all probability the community may, in tho 
near future, be called upon to face a combined 
opposition from two powerful Governments in 
their endeavour to gain their elementary rights of 
citizenship for which they have hitherto been 
struggling ! It is significant indeed that Mr. Sastri 
the pet of the British Imperialists, and the darling of 
the European Association of India and by no means 
an ardent Indian Nationalist, should have been 
chosen for the post of the first Agent General to this, 
country, but despite his winning eloquence and 
consummate diplomatic skill, it is to be apprehended 
that, in the present temper of the Indian 
community, he is not likely to meet with a smooth 
working of his settlement and in fact, it is 
regrettable to note that, he has to a considerable 
extent estranged Indian public feeling in this 
country by his recent speeches and articles in 
the Press, in vindication of the unwise and 
questionable policy which he has been acting on 
in respect of the Indian question in South Africa. 
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REPRESENTATION ON THE POPULATION BASIS AND THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

BY RAMANASDA OHATTEEJBE 


A t one of its sittings in Borabaythe All-India 
Congress Committee has resolved that the 
adequate representation of the “two great 
communities” of India should, if desired “be 
secured by reservation of seats in joint 
electorates on the basis of population in 
every province and in the central legislature.” 
This means that, so far as eacli of the«e two 
communities is concerned, the principle is 
recognised that the number of the rejnesen- 
tatives of each community in the I^ogislative 
Assembly is to be determined by its numeri- 
cal strength. If a community is to have the 
number of its representatives in the Assembly 
determined by its numerical strength in a 
province, then it stands to reason that the 
number of representatives of each province 
inthe Legislative Assembly should also be deter- 
mined by the numerical strength of its total 
population. To take an example. If the 
Hindus of the Punjab and the Musalraans of 
the Punjab are to have a number of separate 
repre.sentatives in the Legislative Assembly, 
their respetive numbers being determined by their 
respective numerical strength, then the total 
number of representatives of the entire 
population of the Punjab in the Assembly 
should be also determined after comparing the 
number of its inhabitants with the nurubers 
of the inhabitants of the other provinces. If 
the population of British India be taken to 
be 240 millions in round numbers and if the 
number of elected members of the Assembly 
be fixed at, say, 120, then each province 
should have one member for every two 
millions of its population. 

What we drive at may be sui..med up 
by saying that what is sauce for the 
Provincial Community Goose should be sauce 
for the Total Provincial Population Gander 
also. 

Let us now see how many elected re- 
presentatives in the Legislative Assembly 
each province has at present and let us also 
mention Jiow many inhabitants each province 
contains. * 


Province Elected 

Members in L 

A. Population 

Madras 

16 

42,318,98.') 

Bombay 

16 

19,.34S,219 

Benj2:al 

17 

46,69.\.'i36 

II. P. 

16 

45,37.^787 

Punjab 

12 

20,6S.’),024 

Bihar and Orissa 

12 

84,002,189 

C. P. and Berar 

6 

1.8,912,i()0 

As.^sam 

4 

7,606,230 

Delhi 

1 

488.188 

Burma 

4 

13,212,192 

Ajmer-ilerwara 

1 

496,271 


A glance at the table would suffice to show 
that representation has not been given to 
the provinces on the basis of population. 
It need not be pointed out which provinces 
have been unjustly treated on the population 
basis. Will the All-India Congress Committee 
pass a resolution that each province should 
have representatives in proportion to its 
numerical strength T 

If we take the representation of any of the 
provinces as the standard, it will be found 
that some of the other provinces are under-re- 
presented and some over-represented. If the 
provinces of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, 
which have the smallest number of represen- 
tatives, namely, one each, be taken as the 
standard, it will be found that all the other 
provinces are under-represented. If the 
province of Bengal, having 17 members, be 
taken as the standard, most of the other 
provinces will be found to be over- 
represented. 

As Bombay has given birth to some, 
perhaps most, of the ablest statisticians of 
India, let us take Bombay as the standard 
and find out how many representatives the 
other provinces should have. For convenience 
of calculation let us take the population of 
Bombay to be twenty millions in round 
numbers. Then, as Bombay has sixteen 
members, we may say, the rule is that 
every province is to have one member for 
every 12,.b0,000 of its population. According 
to this rule the provinces should have the 
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following numbers of representatives in the 
Legi|lative Assembly 

Bombay 10 C. P. and Berar 11 

Madras 34 Assam 0 

}3en«al 37 Delhi Nil 

IT. P. 30 Burma 10 

Piinjab 10 Ajmer-Merwara Nil 

Bihar and Orissa 27 Total 193 

One hundred and ninety-three is by 
no means a large number for the Legis- 
lative Assembly of such a large and popu- 
lous country as India. The British Parlia- 
ment has a very much larger number of mem- 
bers, though it represents a much smaller 
number of inhabitants. 

We do not, of course, suggest [that the 
Legislative Assembly should be constituted 
exactly according to the table printed above. 
We have given the table just to show how 
representation in the Lpgislative Assembly on 
the population basis might look like. 

It may be thought that, as things are, 
Bengal has the largest representation of all 
provinces. That is not true so far as the 
])eople of Bengal, we mean its Indian in- 
habitants, are concerned. Omitting the re- 
presentatives of the Enrojiean birds of 
passage, the provinces have the following 
numbers of representatives : 


Madras 

15 

C. P. and Jlerar 

J{o:nbay 

14 

Assam 

Ikngal 

14 

Delhi 

U. V. 

15 

Burma 

Punjab 
Bihar and 

12 

Ajmer-Jlcrwara 

Orissa 

12 



This table makes the unjust treatment of 
some provinces on the population basis still 
more glaring. 

We do not know on what basis the 
(Government has fixed the number of re- 
presentatives for the dillerent provinces. We 
have seen that the basis could not have been 
population ; for then, most of the provinces 
would have had, proportionately, far different 
numbers of members. Literacy or education 
could not have been the basis either. The 
numbers of literates in the diflerent provinces 
are shown below. 

Province Literates Indians 

Representatives. 

Assam 483,105 3 

Bengal 4,254,601 14 


Province 

Literates 

Indians’ 

Representatives 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,580,257 

12 

Bombay 

1,045,5.33 

14 

Burma 

3,052,043 

3 

C. P. and Berar 

033,293 

G 

Madras 

3,621,908 

15 

U. J‘. 

1,088,872 

15 

Punjab 

833,492 

12 


This table also shows how some of the 
provinces have been unjustly treated on the 
•asis of the total number of literates. 

The number of representatives may have 
been assigned according to the total amount 
of revenue collected in each province; — we 
do not know. We have not at present 
before us these figures of total revenue 
collections. When we have them or can 
make time to work out the totals, we 
may deal w4th the point. But we have a 
rough idea that even according to that basis 
some provinces would be found to have 
been unjustly treated. 

Speaking for our own province of Bengal, 
w'e may say that, whatever basis of represen- 
tation be adopted, Bengal would be found to 
have been very unjustly treated, and is 
woefully under-represented. 

Of the eleven provinces which send re- 
presentatives to the Legislative Assembly, six, 
namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Assam and Burma, have been 
saddled with representatives of the European 
community. This incubus is the heaviest in 
the case of Bengal. Europeans in Madras 
have one representative, in Bombay two, in 
flie United Province^ one, in Assam one and 
in Burma one ; but Bengal Europeans have 
ihree representatives, to counterbalance as 
much as they can the totally inadequate re- 
presentation which the Indian inhabitants of 
Bengal have. Bengal has allowed almost the 
whole of her commerce and industries to be 
captured by outsiders. She pays the penalty 
by her wealth being drained away. But 
under-representation of her Indian inhabitants 
and over-representation of her European 
birds of passage is an additional punishment 
which she does not deserve. 
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Audit Control of Public Expenditure 

The Accountant General, Central Revenues, 
has favoured us with a copy of Audit and 
Appropriation Accounts of the Central 
Government ( Civil) foi the year 1025-26. 
This compilation is a feature of the new 
constitutional reform in India, and fulfills a 
statutory requirement. The transitional 
cliaracter of the administrative chanfjes in 
India is reflected by the fact that, thougli the 
present volume relates to the fifth year of the 
Montagu reform era, it is the second report 
on tlio British model. The usefulness of a 
strict audit control over departmental ex- 
penditure cannot be exaggerated under any 
form of Government. In the British Isles, this 
control is exercised not merely in the 
interests of economy and regularity of ex- 
penditure, but also as a powerful aid to 
parliamentary control over spending depart- 
ments. While financial decorum and integrity 
are ensured by the examination of accounts 
with reference to technical rules by an 
authority independent of the administrative 
departments, the audit and appropriation 
accounts enable the House of Commons, 
through its Public Accounts Committee, to 
satisfy itself that expenditure has not trans- 
gressed the scope of the diflerent heads under 
which money was voted. Since 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly in India has enjoyed a 
limited right of voting expenditure ; and as 
a corollary to it, the Government of India 
Act requires the appointment of a Public 
Accounts Committee, partly elected by non- 
official members of the Assembly and partly 
nominated by Goverament, to examine and 
report on the “voted” expenditure of Crovern- 
raent. The Committee is presided over by 
the Finance Member, and is assistt.1 by the 
Auditor-General in its work of scrutiny of 
the audit and appropriation accounts. 
Principal departmental officers appear before 
it as witnesses to be examined in detail on 
the points arising out of the accounts, and 
sometimes a wide ground of administrative 
questions is covered by such examination. 
This procedure not nnoften leads to exposures 
of official improprieties of varying magnitudes. 
The Committee thereafter presents its report 


to the Assembly along with a verbatim 
transcript of the evidence of departmental 
witnesses. The Finance Member at the same 
time moves for the formal grant of any ex- 
cess vote under any head that may be 
necessary to regularise expenditure of the 
year under report. Such excess vote does 
not necessarily mean actual provision of 
additional funds, because excess of expen- 
diture under one head is almost invariably 
counterbalanced by unspent money under 
others. Though the control of expenditure 
thus exercised by a parliamentary institution 
is ‘post mortem’ in character, tradition has 
made it none tl>e less effective in Great 
Britain. To be reported to the Public 
Accounts Committee for any irregular spend- 
ing, is considered to be a severe ordeal and 
chastisement for the British official. The 
limitations of the present Indian constitution, 
the privileged position of the superior 
officialdom, the division of expenditure into 
“votable” and “non-votablo”, and the shadowy 
character of the authority of the Legislative 
Assembly even in the sphere of “votable” 
expenditure, tend to deprive this well-known 
parliamentary expedient of its potency as an 
engine of control and correction. 

The volume befoi'e us deals with both 
“votable” and “non-votable” expenditure of 
the Government of India in all departments, 
excepting Military, Railway and Posts and 
Telegraphs, and it will be considered by the 
Public Accounts Committee shortly. A detailed 
examination of the contents of this compila- 
tion would be beyond the scope of these 
notes; and we hope tlie daily press will do 
greater justice to these official publications 
than it has hitherto done. We will, however, 
touch upon a few salient feature of these 
accounts, just as a sample of the valuable 
materials that are available to the publicists 
even in dry-as-dust audit reports. 

In the year under review, the departments 
covered by the report were responsible for 
an expenditure of about 28*/4 crores of rupees 
under the “voted” head, and about 2 HV 2 under 
“non-voted”, as against total grants of about 
37 crores voted by the Assembly and about 
29*/6 crores in the non-voted sphere. The 
percentage of total savings under voted grants 
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works up to 22‘50aud under non-voted grants 
*0 3 ’55. This remarkable disparity in the 
proportions of savings points to overbudgeting 
of“votable”expenditure(in expectation of cuts ?) 
and the report itself admits “a tendency to pro- 
vide more funds than ultimately prove actually 
required for voted expenditure’’. It appears 
that the Public Accounts Committee 
drew attention to this evil tendency while 
dealing with the accounts for 1924-25. The 
fact that over-estimating is not so noticeable 
in the non-votod sphere, suggests the necessity 
of a scientific inquiry into the psychology 
of departmental authorities that socu: ^s 
far greater accuracy in estimates in t .e 
non-voted compartment of public expenditure. 
Though the total expenditure shows a large 
saving, there are individual heads under 
which grants have been exceeded. Thus, 
sanction of the Legislative Assembly is 
requiied for an excess expenditure of about 
12 lakhs under certain votable grants, while 
the non-voted grants under certain heads 
were exceeded by about one lakh for which 
the sanction of the Finance Department is 
necessary. Here again, the disparity is 
obvious. In justice to the account authorities 
and the Public Accounts Committee, it must 
be admitted that they are making efforts to 
solve these difficulties and ensure greater 
control of expenditure. 

A measure of some importance, touched 
upon by the report, is the institution of the 
Provincial Loans fund, since April 1925, “for 
the purpose concentrating all loan transactions 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in a self-contained financial unit ^^hich 
should be altogether independent of the 
general debt account of the Central Govern- 
ment.’’ The total capital liabilities of 
Provincial Governments due to the Govern- 
ment of India and outstanding on the 1st 
April 1925, amounted to over lOG crorcs. 
And in the year 1925-25, the fund advanced 
Ks. 9,82 lakhs and odd to various Provincial 
Governments, while repayments were made 
to the extent of 1,86 lakhs and odd. 

While such items are likely to prove 
attractive only to the serious student of 
public affairs and economics, the portion of 
the audit repoit alTords that to the 
average reader interesting side-lights on the 
administrative machinery of Government, is 
that which deals with financial irregularities. 
It may be mentioned that the teim financial 
irregularities” covers a wide field, extending 
from instances of non-compliance with 


technical rules and errors in interpretation 
involving financial loss to the state, to cases 
of serious breach of trust and downright 
cheating. The general tendency appears to 
be to condone past “irregularities,” while 
laying down stricter rules for future 
guidance. The function of the audit 

authorities ceases with bringing instances of 
irregularity to the notice of Government, 
and incorporating the more important among 
them in the audit report for the information 
of the Public Accounts Committee. The 
report, moreover, mentions the action taken 
by Government in each case ; and unless 
the Public Accounts Committee is satisfied 
witn such action it can make its own 
comments for the edification of Government. 
It is thus a moral check that is exercised 
by the audit authorities and the Public 
Accounts Committee, for the right to 
condone irregularities is vested in the 
Executive Government. Publicity, such 
as is given to these cases in the audit 
report and the proceedings of the Public 
Accounts Committee, has undoubtedly its 
effect. And from this point of view, we 
should desire greater details to be provided 
of such cases in the audit report. As this 
is the first year when we have been pre- 
sented with a copy of the audit and appro- 
priation report, wo are unable to follow the 
rather cryptic references to certain cases 
dealt with in previous reports and which are 
yet i)endiDg. For instance, in paragraph 33 of the 
report, brief reference is made to the financial 
irregularities brought to light in the accounts 
of the Kajputana Salt Sources, and in another 
place it is stated in two lines that the cases 
are still under investigation and no final 
orders have yet been passed by Government. 
It is difficult to identify in these brief 
references, a scandal of great magnitude, in 
which large amounts may be involved, 
and which was dealt with by the 

Public Accounts Committee last year in 
connection with the audit report for 1924-25. 
That Government should take such a long 
time in coming to a final decision in a case 
of this description, appears to be surprising. 

No one, in these days, will accuse the 
Government of India of being over-burdened 
with conscientious scruples in their trustee- 
ship of our public revenues, when the finan- 
cial interests of officials contlict with those 
of economy or constitutional propriety. 

Thus, in ibe list of changes ih the classi- 
fications of expenditure from “voted” to 
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“non-voted/^ we find that it has been “ruled” 
by the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India that the passage pay 
admissible under Schedule IV to the Superior 
Civil Rules, 1924, is non-votable, irrespective 
of whether the ordinary pay of the officer 
7s no7i-votahle or not : and further it appears 
that even the ordinary travelling allowances 
of officers whose pay is non-voted are no 
longer subject to the vote of the legislature. 
These changes have the merit of being 
effected openly as a matter of deliberate 
policy. The audit report, however, gives us 
glimpses here and there of irregularities that 
are being perpetrated behind the scenes in the 
matter of supply of Government quarters 
and furniture to officials. Mysterious 
references indicate that the conduct of even 
some of the highest officers is open to 
grave question in these matters. Certain 
facts appear to be quite clear: 

Proper economic rent is not charged to 
some officials for residential buildings, and 
maintenance charges are not covered by the 
rent realised. No regular accounts are kept 
about furniture supplied to high officials, 
and it is uncertain whether annual grants 
for the maintenance of such furniture are 
properly utilised. Excessive prices are 
sometimes paid by high officers for the 
purchase of furniture, and the limit of cost 
prescribed by rules— which appears to be 
high enough — is sometimes exceeded. There 
is “misrepresentation of facts and mani- 
pulation of accounts.'' The followtng extract 
from the report is an index to the character 
of the scandal : — 

“The Conamittee—afjreed with the Auditor- 
general that special care should he taken by high 
oliieials not to ask for furniture which is in- 
admissible under the rules, from the supplying 
officers, who might be placed in a difficult })osition 
if such demands were made,” 

In most such cases which concern the 
high officials themselves, the action usually 
taken by Government is either condonation 
or amendment of the rules to suit the 
irregularities ; and where it is neither of 
these two, “the orders of Government are 
awaited’, from year to year ! 


Lord Canning’s Minute on Archaeological 
Remains 

Lord Curzon is known to have taken a 
great interest in the archaeologiijal remains 
of India. But long before him, Lord Canning 


took a similar interest in our archaeological 
remains. In January, 1862, Lord Canning 
“recorded a minute regarding the investigation 
of the archaeological remains of Upper India”. 
In this minute, he wrote : 

“It is impossible to pass through that ^ part 
“Upper India”— or indeed as far as my experience 
goes, any part— of the British territories in India 
without being struck by the neglect with which 
the greater portion of the architectural remains 
and of the traces of by-gone civilization have been 
treated, though many of these, and some which 
liavo had least notice, arc full of hcauiy and interest. 
By ‘neglect, I do not mean only the" omission to 
restore them, or even to arrest their decay ; for 
this would be a task which, in many cases, would 
require an expenditure of labour and money far 
greater than any Government of India could bestow 
upon it. But, so far as Government is concerned, 
there has been neglect of a much cheaper duty ; 
that of inresiigatiug and placing on record, for the 
insrt action of future generations, many partieulai’S 
that might stiil be rescued from oblivion, and 
tlirow light upon England’s great dependency ; a 
history which as time moves on, as the country 
be(‘.omes more easily accessible and traversable, 
and as Englishmen are led to give more thought 
to India than such as barely suffices to hold it and 
govern it, will assuredly occupy more and more 
the attention of the intelligent and enquiring classes 
in European countries. Jt wdll not be to our 
creditas an enlightened ruling power, if we continue 
to allow such fields of investigation as the remains 
of the old Buddhist capital in Bihar, the vest 
ruins of Kanoui, the plains round Delhi, studded 
wdth ruins more thickly than even the Campagna 
of Rome, and many others, to remain \vnthout 
more examination than they have hitherto received.”^' 

Accordingly, the Archaeological Survey 
of India was undertaken by the (Jovernraent 
of India and Colonel A. Cunningham was 
appointed as the first Archaeological Surveyor 
to the Government of India, whose 
‘‘investigations would pass from South Bihar 
into Tirhoot, Ooruckpore and Fyzabad”. 

F. N Bose 


“Pagal Haranath” 

We are indebted to Mr. N. M. Mehta, 
corresponding member of Haranath Society, 
West Field, Warden Road, Bombay, for a 
copy of the photograph of the religious 
teacher who was known as “Pagal Haranath"’ 
or the mad Haranath and who passed away 
on the 25th of May last. He was born in 
Sonaraukhi in the district of Bankura, Bengal, 
on the 3rd July, 1865, according to Mr. 
Mehta, but in July, 1870, according to the 


* Annals of Indian' Administration. Vo. YII, 
p. 91. 
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Bengali weekly Samatj, His family name 
iwas Banerji. He studied up to the «. a, 
standard but could not get a degree. He 
served for some time in Kashmir as the 
Assistant Superintendent of its Dharmartha 
Office. He had followers of many castes and 
creeds in various provinces of India. He did 
not preach any particular dogma or doctrines, 


News of Women in Many Lands 

Mrs. N. 0. Freeman, Chicago's oldest 
Co-ed., 77 years old, is taking a course in 
American and English Literature at North 
Western University with men and women 
students who are of the age of her grand* 
children — such is her love of knowledge. 



Pagal liaranatli 


but appears to have laid great stress on loving 
neighborly conduct. The following is from 
a printed message of his sent by Mr. Mehta : 

•••a player, who has lliriee to appear on the 
stage and af^l: in one pai’ticular play can never 
after his first or second appearance totally dis- 
appear and leave the play, lie only ehariftes his 
dress and remains sittinf? amongst all, and no 
sooner the time comes than he again puts on the 
proper dress and continues playing his part. The 
actor by changing his di’css can remain amongst 
the spectators unrecognised by them, but he cannot 
go out of the sight of the otlier members of the 
theatrical company. In whatever dress he may be 
dressed, they all recognise him at once. Therefore 
do T say that they do not belong to the inner 
circle, who set their minds a-thinking about such 
disappearances. 



Mrs. N. 0. Freeman 



Some months ago Mile. Juliette Veillier, a 
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barrister of Paris, delivered a thesis on the 
life of Mahatma Gandhi at the reopening of 
the French courts* She is the first woman 
lawyer ever to address the assembled Bar of 
Paris. 

Srimatl Alaraeluraangathayammal has been 
made an honorary Presidency Magistrate in 



Srimati Alamelumangathayammal 

Photo., Iiiditui News Ac-onoy 

the city of Madras. She is the first lady to 
attain this position there. 

Mrs. Lakshmi Ekambaram has been appointed 
a member of the Tuticorin Municipality by the 
Government of Madras. 

Mrs. Parvati Ammal^ wife of Dewan 
Bahadur K. S. Chandrasekhara Iyer, has 
been nominated a member of the District 
Board of Bangalore. She is the first lady 
to attain this distinction there. 

Mrs. Bhadrabai Madgaonkar, wife of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Madgaonkar, and Mrs. 
Shivagavri Gajjar, who is in charge of the 
Bombay Vanita Vishram, have been appointed 
honorary magistrates for Bombay. 


Mrs. Lakslimi Ekambaram 

7*hot(S Xc'W3 A^ciirv . 

Mrs. Sharada Diwan, a daughter of Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, has, with distinction, 
passed the M. A. examination of the Bombay 
University with a thesis on the population 
problem in India. Much credit is due to her 
and to her husband that she has been able 
to prosecute her studies after her marriage. 
She is the first Hindu Gujarati lady to 
obtain the M. A. degree. 

.Miss Shyarakurnari Nehru, daughter of 
Pandit Shyamlal Nehru, who had already 
distinguished herself by topping the list of 
successful candidates of the Allahabad 
University in the B. A. and the M. A. previous 
examinations, obtaining a first class in both, 
has recently stood first in the previous LL. B. 
examination of the same University. After 
obtaining her law degree, she intends to 
practise in the Allahabad High Court. 

Miss Sheila Roy, daughter of the late 
Dr. Paresh Kan j an Roy, has stood first in 
the first class in the Allahabad M. Sc. 
previous examination in Chemistry. As 
very few girl students go in for science 
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"Mrs. Parvaii Arnmall 

IMioto,, 'fliulian Nowis 



Mrs. Madgaoaker Mrs. Oajjar 

degrees, Miss Roy's achievement deserves 
special mention. 



Mrs. Sliarada Diwan 


Filipinos Leading Chinese Soldiers 

The following clipping from the continen- 
tal edition of the Daily Mail of England 
will bo found interesting : — 

Manila, Monday -.—Filipinos trained in the 
Insular National Guard under United States 
oflicers are now comeianding units in tlie Cantonese 
Nationalist army, aoeording to reliable reports 
cireulating here today. 

A foreshadowing of increased inclependent*e 
agitation in the Philippines, meanwhile, is seen 
in the formation in the islands of a secret so(;iety 
resembling the Ivuomintang of the Chinese Nation- 
alists. The Kuomintang, it is pointed out, was 
the chief factor in the overtlirow of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, and has been ilic most potent 
force in the success of the Southern Nationalists 
to date. 

Branches of the new Philii)pine society, called 
“Legionarios del Pueblo”, are being formed through- 
out the arcliipelago, and the movement is believed 
to be spreading rapidly. 

The native population is showing a keen 
interest in the advance of the Chinese Nationalists. 
The local Press is carrying detailed accounts of 
the developments, of the Chinese civil warfare. 

It has not been definitely determined to what 


i5V2 
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extent the Philippine Independence Party, headed 
by M. Manuel Quezon, President of the Insular 
Senate, is identified with the mew Nationalist 
Society. 


Sasimohan De of Sylhet 

In a village in the district of Sylhet there 
was a wicKed debauchee of the name of 
Fayez Ali. He had dishonoured and ruined many 
girls and women, and some others removed 
to other villages to escape being victimised 
by him. It is a shame that, owing to the 
moral atrophy and cowardice of most of the 



Sasimohan De of Sylhet 


villagers, this man was enabled to pursue his 
nefarious career so long. At l^'tigth he 
attempted to seduce the sixteen year old 
young wife of a poor man by oflering her 
costly presents through a woman of the same 
village. The name of this young girl is Pabitra, 
which means “The pure one”. It is a very 
appropriate name. Pabitra refused all these 
presents and overtures with scorn. Not to 
be baffled, the brute Fayez Ali thrust himself 
into the cpttage occupied by Pabitra and her 
mother. Pabitra was firm and*^ again refused 


compliance with his wishes. He left, 
threatening both mother and daughter thyt 
if they did not yield he would dishonour 
them both by force. When a neighbour of 
theirs, a young man or boy of 18, Sasimohan 
De by name, heard all this, he promised to 
protect them. So when one evening Fayez 
Ali forcibly entered their house with evil 
intent and was about to assault Pabitra, 
Sasimohan came in, with three companions, 
and began to belabour him with a lathi to 
to make him desist fiom his wicked attempt. 
The man died in consequence. Sasi was 
committed to the sessions on the charge of 
murder, as he alone beat Fayez Ali. The 
jury consisted of five Hindus and two 
Musalmans. They returned a unanimous 

verdict of ‘not guilty', and the judge 
accordingly let him off. We are glad, the 
chivalrous and brave young man has 
been rightly let off without any punishment. 
In Bengal assaults on women and girls, follow- 
ed sometimes by murder or unintended death 
of the victims, liave become very numerous. 
The people as a whole are not up and doing 
against these wicked deeds. The Government 
has not taken any special steps to deal 
promptly and effectively with these crimes. 

Only a very small number of the people of 
Ifengal are trying to fight the evil. All 

these circumstances have to be taken into 
consideration in judging of the worth of the 
young hero wlio so nobly and at such great 
risk came to the rescue of the poor, pure- 
hearted girl Pabitra. 

It would have been well if Fayez Ali 

had survived the lesson he was taught and 
lived to repent and reform himself. But 
there cannot be the least doubt that the 
honour of women is far more precious than 
the lives of debauchees, and if the defenders 
of women’s honour happen sometimes to kill 
their assailants in the attempt to prevent an 
impending assault, it cannot be helped. 
Girls and women must be given protection 
at all costs. 


Lies in the British Parliament 

Earl Winterton stated in the house of 
commons a few weeks ago that Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose had been placed before two 
judges and other detenus before one. Some 
other similar untrue statements were made 
by him. When Mr. Bose’s statement flatly 
contradicting these assertions was published 
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in India and subsequently cabled to England, 
liOrd Winterton had to eat his words. But 
it need not be assumed that he would mend 
his ways ; men of his ilk are incorrigible, 
because they cannot be brouj^ht to book in 
the only way which appeals to them. 

His lordship chooses to call the detenus 
convicts, thoui 2 :h they have never been tried 
and no formal charge even has ever been 
framed against thorn. Let him please himself. 
They are no more convicts than he is a 
dinosaur. 

Another man, of the name of Pilcher, 
who also is an M. P., has said that 
Subhas Chandra Bose was implicated in i 
murderous plot of which the object was to 
kill the Governor of Bengal ! 

The utterers of all these lies are morally 
contemptible. But politically they aro not 
despicable. For they are capable of much 
mischief. The least that the people of India 
can and ought to do is to have an Information 
Jureau with sufficient funds, to contradict 
these lies in the countries where they are 
broadcasted. 


The Arcos Raid 


The excuse for the Arcos raid in liondon was 
that a secret document of great value was to be 
recovered from the building raided. It was 
not found, however. But it was claimed that 
other important documents had been found. 
Russians declare these to be forgeries. We 
are not, of course, sure. But we cannot 
say that British politicians are incapable of 
forgery. History has convicted them of the 
crime repeatedly. And recently on the 
occasion of the Arcos debate, Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby said in the Ilouse of Commons ; 


‘T have no respect for dirt even in hij^li places. 
But what I object to more than dirt is the hy])ocrisy 
whicJi pretends that we are so pure that we do 
not indulge in any of these methods duiing war 
time. All this is lecognised as part and parcel 
of war machinery. You have lies, propaganda, 
atro(ity-fa(,‘torios, telephone rapping, letter opening, 
department for forgery, department for taking 
T>hotographs, and Itluit sort of thing, and each 
Govern inent has it. We must really face the tact 
when getting on oiu high moral horse that forgery, 
tlieft, lying, bribery, and corruption exist m evep’^ 
Foreign Office and Chancellory throughout the 
world. This weapon is used during war because 
it is valuable. It is used during 
peace because peace is used 
preparations for the next war/ 

Wlien challenged by Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Ponsonby said that during his career he had 


the socalled 
for making 


seen a document taken from the archives of a 
foreign country. 


What Britishers May and May Not 
Be Forgiven 

The Modern World of Baltimore, U. S. A., 
writes. 

Sir Stanley Jackson is the new Governor of 
Bengal. 

He re(‘enUy informed the subjects of that pro- 
ym(ie that if they “played cricket,” that is, played 
fair with him, he would reciprocate by playing 
fair wph them. 

Welfare— -a very able Calcutta publication, with 
the specific poh\;y of seeking the physical improve- 
ment of the Indian people— comments on his 
proposal as follows : 

“Sir Stanley was not quite doing justice to the 
spirit of cri^'ket when ho thus made fair play a 
conditional thing. l\Ioreovor, Sir Stanley forgot his 
captiin, file Government of Imlia. Ilow can it be 
cricket at all, when we are fielding eternally with 
slxaf'kles on our feet and tlicy are liitting and 
Sf*oring as they like. Whenever wo talk about 
deeJaring the innings and taking up tlie bat our- 
selves, we a*c told that our hats will be only^ 2 
incihos by (> inches and that we must play with 
leaden leg-guards and with bandaged eyes. And 
to crown all, our stumps must be a mile wide and 
a mile high, while the ball will be fired at us 
from a field-gun. We own up our defeat right at 
the beginning.” 

This is followed by the American journal’s 
own comments, which are reproduced below. 

There is an elementary rightness in this criticism. 
Certainly it ill hec.omes an impeilal power, 
holding sovereignty by force, to urge the code 
of ethics of sportsmen on a subject people. 

A very distinguished Indian recently declared : 

“We of India readily forgive England for every- 
thing she has done to us save one thing. We 
forgive her for coiKiiiering us. We forgive her 
for firing our people from guns. We forgive her 
for foisting the opium habit upon us. AVe forgive 
her for any ])hysical thing she has done to us. 
Down all history cutside con(iuerors have subjected 
us to similar things. AYe are accustomed to them. 
AVe look upon them as rooted in the elemental 
passions of mankind. But there is one thing 
England has done which no one of our former 
cou(iaerors ever attempted. She has sought to 
iustify her deeds on moral and etliical grounds. 
Unwilling to admit the selfishness and greed which 
prompted them, she has rationalized her rapacity 
in terms of morality. This, obviously, means the 
debasing of the moral currency of mankind. It 
is an attempt to make black white and white 
black. It obscures all the true ethical relationships 
of men and races. This hypocrisy, this debauching 
of moral ideals, the East will never forgive the 
land of Mr. Pecksniir.” 

Let us be honest about these things. The 
Occident is in possession of superior organization 
and of superior weapons. With these it is able, 
temporarily, tc; bully the Orient and all weaker 
peoples. There is nothing intrinsically base about 
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this. Baseness enters the picture only when 
intellectual panders arise to proclaiin that idealism 
and not self-interest ai‘tuates our bullyintr. Baseness 
enters the picture only when w^e expect from those 
we bully adherenc‘e to “sportinf?” canons which 
imply relations between equals and not relations 
between the powerful and the powerless. 

There may be somethint? more uusportsman- 
liko than in ur^jinij: sportsmanship upon a hopeless- 
ly handica})ped and shackled adversary. But we 
doubt it. 


A Detenu at Death’s Door 

We extract from Tlic Bengalee the whole 
of the following: editoiial article, because it 
relates to a detenu in the grip of a fatal 
disease : — 

Nearly four years ae:o*~to be correct, in October 
192:1- Sj. Jiban Lai Chatterji was arrested under 
the famous Regulation III of 1 <S 1 S. When 
arrested, he was a halo and heai ty young man. 
During the course of his detention he has contract- 
ed tuberculosis, a disease which is perhaps the 
most treacherous of all known to medical scienc.o. 
Unless it is detected in the incipient stage and 
unless the greatest care is taken to arrest its pro- 
gress, tuberculosis invariably ends fatally. The 
reports received about the state of health of Jiban 
Babu hardly justify an optimistic prognosis. The 
opinion of tlie Superintendent of the Shareuga 
Santhal Mission Hospital is that both his lungs are 
alTected. ILernoptysis is very frequent. Ilis present 
weight is only 100 lbs, and he has lost G lbs. in 
two months, This shows that thoie is very little 
hope of liis surviving for long. Yet the , Govern- 
ment, instead of acting up to, the declaration made 
by Sir Alexander ]\riKldiman in the Assembly and 
following the precedent set up by the release of 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, has so long kept Jiban 
Babu in a jail and only recently transit 1 red him 
to the Sharenga Hospital. But the conditions in 
Vvhich he has to live there are by no means those 
whicli are called for in tlic case of a phthisis 
patient. The climate of Sharenga is not at all 
bracing : on tlie other hand, its neighbouihood is 
malarious. The hospital is meant for women and 
fis surrounded with nigh walls which block the 
ventilation, the hospital building being one-storeyed. 
Jiban Babu is himself kept in a small room in the 
Phthisis Ward which is haidly better than a 
prison cell. There are practically no airangeinents 
for nursing. There is no privy in tlie hospital, 
which is a great inconvenience to weak and ema- 
ciated ))aticnts, sucJi as Jiban Babu has now 
become. And, to add to his troubles, the Govern- 
ment has sanctioned an allowance of P ' 40 only, 
which cannot conceivably suffice for him, as the 
diet needed for a consumptive is veiy expensive. 
Fruits and other articles have to be sc*nt for from 
Cabutta, as they are not procurable locally. 
Though Kaviraj Syaaiadas Yachaspati is treating 
Jiban Babu, yet owing to confinement at the 
Sharenga Hospital and the absence of facilities for 
examination as often as is necessary, the treatment 
c‘annot be as efteciive as it might have been ; 
there are abo gieat inconveniences, in sending 
medicines, < But all these consideiations do , not 
weigh with the Government which , allows itself 
to be guided by police reports in its policy 


of detaining and imprisoning men without 
trial or judicial conviction. But may we inquire 
of the Government why Jiban Babu is beifig 
treated dilferently from Subhas Babu V From all 
acicounts he is more seriously ill than Subhas 
Babu ; and the Government has itself recognized 
the principle that detenus should be released, if 
the release is called for on medical grounds. Why 
then is he still deprived of his personal liberty V 
Is it be(".ause he is not yet cjonsidercd sufficiently 
ill ? Or is it because he did not enter and resign 
from the Indian Civil Services and did not become 
Chief Executive Ofticer of the Calcutta Corpoiatioa y 
Or is it because public meetings have not been 
held specifically demanding his release and because 
questions about him have not been asked in the 
British House of Commons ? 

The facts about the health and treatment 
of all the detenus which appear almost daily 
in the papers should be brougt up to [date 
and printed in the form of a pamphlet, for 
the information of members of the British 
Parliament and of the Legislative Assembly. 
The Indian Journalists’ Association should 
pel form this duty. We are prepared to bear 
our share of the expenses. 

Aftermath of ‘Rangila RasuP Case 

‘Rangila RasuP is, it appears, the title of 
a pamphlet attacking the life and character 
of the prophet Muhammad Mr. eJustice Dalip 
Singh of the Lahore High Court, in his judg- 
ment in file ‘Rangila RasuP case, criticised 
this pamphlet most unsparingly and also said 
that it was iiitnral that such an attack on 
their prophet would enrage and deeply wound 
the susceptibilities of the Mo.slems. But ho 
thought that the section of the penal law 
under which the accused, the author of the 
pamphlet, had been charged and sent up for 
trial did not apply to the case. And there- 
fore the man escaped being punished. This 
greatly enraged the Moslem community of the 
Punjab. The Muslim Outlook, one of their 
organs, attacked the Judge in language which 
in the opinion of the Lahore High Court 
amounted to contempt of court. So its editor 
and printer have been punished with simple 
imprisonment and fine. 

We do not tliink that either the kind of 
attack wliich The Muslim Outlook indulged 
in or the fury of the Punjab Muslims is at 
all justified. For the Judge, far from justi- 
fjing the authors conduct or extenuating 
his offence, criticised his pamphlet severely. 
The man was let off, because in the opinion 
of the Judge he was not guilty of the offence 
with whicli he was charged. Suppose one man 
libels another man, but is prosecuted for 
theft. If a judge lets liim off on the ground 
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that he is not guilty of theft, it cannot be 
iaid that the judge has encourged libel. 
We say this only by way of illustration, 
for the ‘Rangila Rasul' case is of a different 
kind. 

What in our opinion the Muslim com- 
munity and its organs were legitimately 
entitled to do was to show that Mr. Justice 
Dalip Singh’s interpretation of the 
law was wrong. They might also hare 
demanded a change in the law or in the 
wording of the particular section under 
which the Judge had to deal with the case. 

The conduct of Sir Malcolm Jfailey, ti, • 
Governor of the Punjab, in connection witx 
this case has been improper and indiscreet. 
He had no legal authority to sit in judgment 
on a High Court Judge ; and even if he had, 
he would have been under the necessity of 
hearing botii what the Judge had to say as 
well as what his accusers had to say. 
It was highly improper on his part to take into 
Ills confidence a deputation which waited upon 
him, and to tell its members that a test case 
would be instituted and if the judgment in 
that case, too, proved unsatisfactory in his 
opinion, an attempt would bo made to change 
the law. Sir Malcolm, it iscertain, would have got 
very angry and would have been scandalised, 
if a High Court Judge had done with 
reference to some of his executive actious 
what he has done with reference to a High 
Court judgment; and he would have been 
quite right, too. We think Sir Malcolm’s 
improper conduct has encouraged the Muslims 
in their unreasonable and fanatical attitude. 


The Indian Cotton Industry 

One could predict from the unconscionable 
delay in the publication of the TarilV Board s 
Report that Government would give no pro- 
tection to the cotton industry of India. Ihe 
Snrlcar has refused to give effect to the re- 
commendations of either the majority or the 
minority in the direction of protecuon. 
Protection has to bo given against Lancashire 
and Japan. The Government of India is a 
British Government, and the Lancashire textile 
industry is the British industry which 
exports to India goods of greater value than 
any other British industry. 
and indirectly a majority of the British people 
profit by Lancashire’s exports to India, bo it 
cannot be expected that any etlective protec- 
tiou would be given against Lancashire, u 


protection had been given against both Lan- 
cashire and Japan, then, too, Japan would 
have been displeased. But to give India no 
protection against Lancashire while giving 
protection against Japan would have been 
doubly offensive to the latter. Owing to the 
Chinese situation, it is necessary for Britain 
to keep Japan pleased as much as possible. 
Moreover, the Singapore Base is not yet 
ready. So India must suffer. Our only pro- 
tection lies in avoiding the use of foreign 
cotton cloth. Tliis would be feasible if all of 
us could make up our minds to bear the 
slight inconvenience of using somewhat 

coarser and thicker cloth than the fine stuff 
imported from Lancashire. As for the 
payment of a slightly higher price, the 
comparatively well-to-do people who use fine 
cloth can certainly pay something extra. 

And poorer people, too, can pay for some- 
what higher-priced cloth if they give up the 
injurious and useless habit of smoking cigar- 
ettes. There is also, no doubt, the problem of a 
sufficient supply from out own industries. 
This is by no means insoluble. More mills 
may be started. That would, no doubt, 

take time. But the charka and the 

handloom are cheap and easily and quickly 
made. If the richer people would use home- 
spun hand-woven cloth, leaving the mill pro- 
ducts for the poorer classes, a sufficient 
supply could be ensured without much 
delay. 

Some people are deceived by the cry that, 
the mill industry is mainly a Bombay 

industry and the consumers of cloth are 
spread all over India ; why then should these poor 
consumers pay higher prices (which, it is 
said, they can ill-afford to do) in order to enrich 
Bombay capitalists ? But the Bombay Presi- 
dency is in India and Lancashire is in 
England. Lancashire has become prosperous 
by destroying the cloth industry of India, and 
England’s political power has been used to 
bring about this destruction. It is better to 
enrich Bombay capitalists than to enrich 
Lancashire capitalists. It is true that when 
the Swadeshi agitation of Bengal was at its 
height, the Bombay cotton magnates took 
undue advantage of the enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice of the Swadeshists. That was 
execrable and unpatiiotic conduct. But as 
Lancashire capitalists are not angels, why 
should we side with them to spite Bombay ? 
We would go on arguing witlji and even 
cursing Bomfmy, but would support Bombay 
all the same. Of course, the ideal is for 
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every repjion to be self-supplying as regards 
its wear. But if and so long as that cannot 
be done, vro should take our supplies from 
the most convenient region in India. 


India and China 

The Chinese Nationalist press give great 
prominence to the fact that India’s views on 
China are exactly the opposite of British 
opinions. TJic People's Tribune stresses the 
fact that India has no quarrel with the 
Chinese people and stands firmly for the 
struggle for the independence and freedom 
of all the oppressed peoples of the world. 


Germany and China 

While British firms and e^ppcially British 
bankers are facing ruin at H mkow, Erich 
von Salzmann, China roriT‘^nondcnt of fhe 
'‘Vossische 7jeiiung\ says : ‘There is not a 
German in Hankow today vho is worried 
or scared. The Gennan population in 
Hankow, which exceeds 250, is just as laige 
today as a year aco.*’ 

There are no Geiman gun-boats in China. 


Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 

The Chittaranjan Seva Sadan is a women’s 
hospital established as a memorial to Mr. 
C. R. Das. The report issued by its board of 
trustees shows that it has supplied a great 
need, and has been doing good work. In 
fact, the demand for accommodation is so 
great that new buildings have begun to be 
constructed for 32 more beds. An appeal has 
been issued for five lakhs of rupees. It 
deserves to have a generous and prompt 
response. Contributions are to be sent to the 
Secretary, Deshbandhu Memorial Trust, 
36 Wellington Street, Calcutta, or to the 
Account of the Deshbandhu Memorial Trust, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd., 100 Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 


The Statutory Commission 

The Statutory Commission to consider the 
success gi failure of^ the ‘'Reforms” and to 
advise whether more “boons” •are to be con- 
ferred on the people of India or those already 


given are to be taken away in part or as a 
whole, is to be appointed not later than 192^9. 
Should it be appointed earlier, it would be 
due to the desire of the Tories now in power 
to choose such members as would try their 
best not to promote the cause of self- 
gov€irnment in India. The Tories fear tliat a 
general election may take place before 1929, 
with the result of either the Labourites coming 
into power or of the Liberals sharing power 
with the Tories. In either case, the personnel 
of the Commission might not be to the liking 
of the Tories, 

We do not suggest, however, that a Com- 
mission appointed by a Labour Government 
would give us the “moon” 

Our British “trustees” have started the 
cry that only such men should be appointed 
members of the Commission as have had 
hitherto nothing to do with India ; because 
they might be biassed one way or the other. 
Thus Indians are all shut out in a body; for 
are they not all likely to be partial to their own 
country ? And those Englishmen who have 
served in India or in connection with India 
or have resided here as men of business or 
their assistants, should also be considered 
ineligible. The real reason for seeking to 
exclude them would be that they have some 
knowledge at least of the country. Sliould 
there be among them by some chance some 
persons with some sense of justice, it would 
not be easy to hoodwink them. So by eli- 
minating all classes of obnoxious persons, 
the “trustees” arrive at the conclusion that 
only such Britishers should be considered eli- 
gible as have had nothing to do with India. 
But the people of Britain as a whole are in- 
terested in keeping India in at least economic 
dependence on their country, and this 
economic hold on India cannot be 
maintained without keeping her in political 
subjection. For this reason, w^e do not 
think that there is any class of people 
in Britain who are at heart in favour 
of India’s full self-dependence, economic and 
political. Individual exceptions there may 
be. But they are likely to be known to 
any party in power, and would not be ap- 
pointed members of the commission. 

Our own opinion is that the commission 
should consist almost entirely of Indian 
nationalists with only one or two foreign 
constitutional experts. They may be 
Britishers. 

All imperializing or predominantly manu- 
facturing nations of the world are interested 
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in keeping India economically dependent, 
n*ore or less. They all exploit or expect to 
exploit her. Hence, a commission composed 
of entirely disinterested foreigners would be 
hard to form. If there be any small en- 
lightened people who do not exploit India 
nnd cannot be bribed or intimidated by Great 
Britain, members should be drawn from them, 
assuming, of course, that Indians are not to 
be thought of. 

We do not build any hopes on the ap- 
pointment of the commission. We have 
written on it, because it is a current topic. 


Prohibition for Mysore 

The Representative Assembly of Mysore 
is to be congratulated on its declaring itself 
in favour of total prohibition. It wants 
a committee to bo appointed to suggest 
methods for meeting deficits. An enlightened 
state like Mysore should not find it beyond 
its power to meet deticits. The Maharaja 
is a progressive Hindu ruler and his Dewan 
is an enlightened Musalraan. The religions 
of both, as well as of the majority of 
Mysoreans, enjoin total abstention from 
licjuor. This should make reform easy. 

Besides meeting deficits, there is the 
difficulty of preventing smuggling from the 
adjoining British territory, which is not 
‘dry.’ But it is not beyond the power of 
the Mvsorean intellect to overcome that 
difficulty. We should feel proud to nnd au 
Indian State setting an example to British- 
ruled India in this matter. And it would 
be so natural for it to do so. 


Colour Ban in Edinburgh 

The colour ban imposed in some Edinburgh 
restaurants and dance-halls has been naturally 
resented by our students and other coutry- 
men there and elsewhere abroad, as well as 
in India. Many dance halls are not desirable 
places. But it is not with the 
safeguarding the morals of 
the ban has been imposed. Had that been 
the object, it would have been natural for 
the shrewd and patriotic Scots to e 
prevent their own young men nnst 
going there before seeking to do good to 
others. The Assemblies of the tAp'ch of 
Scotland and of the United Free Church of 


Scotland have rightly condemned the 
imposition of this colour ban. 

One should avoid going to places where 
one is not welcome. As there are centres 
of good education where living is as cheap 
as at Edinburgh, it should be easy to shun 
that place. And so far as India is concern- 
ed, it would be desirable to keep aloof from 
Scots as far as practicable —not in a spirit 
of retaliation, but for maintaining our self- 
respect. 


A Medal ot Rabindranath Tagore 


We are indebted to Dr. Bernhard Geiger, 
university professor of Sanskrit in Vienna, 
for the photograph of a medal of Rabindra- 



A Vienna JleJal ot Rabindranath Tagore 


nath Tagore, reproduced here. It has been 
made by Hugo Taglang, a very well known 
sculptor of Vienna. The poet’s Indian ad- 
mirers should all buy it 


B. 0. C.’s Gift to Rangoon University 

In recent months several big donations 
to Rangoon University have been announced. 
The biggest of them all is the Burma Oil 
Company's gift of a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling for the foundation and maintenance 
of a college of engineering. The use to 
which this portion of its wealth, obtained by 
the Burma Oil Company by the exploitation 
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of Burma, has been put is laudable. It 
would not be ungracious to add, however, that 
this gift shows how enormous is the legalised 
plunder which is being carried away from 
Burma by, her foreign rulers and exploiters. 
Those who can easily give away lakhs must 
be making crores of profit. 


Impressions of Java and Bali 

Elsewhere in the present number of the 
Modern Bcvicir we have published the first 
instalment of Dr. Kalidas Nag’s impressions 



Vishnu on flaruria 

( A Master] )iece of the Hindu Art of Java) 

of Java and Bali. The Indian poet and 
seer’s voyage to Indonesia, which he will 
undertake this mouth, to see the vestiges of 
Indian culture there, will lend a special 
interest to«I)r. Nag’s article. 


Calcutta’s First Mayor’s Programme 

According to the Calcutta ^Manicipat 
Qaxcttc, Mr. C. R. Das, the first Mayor 
of Calcutta, laid down the following 
programme : — 

1. Free primary education. 

2. Free Medical Relief for the poor. 

3. Purer and cheaper food and milk 
suj>ply. 

4. Better supply of filtered and iinfiltered 
water. 

5. Better sanitation in husices and con- 
g:ested areas. 

(i. Housing of the poor. 

7. Development of suburban areas. 

8. Improved transport facilities. 

9. Greater efficiency of administration at 
a cheaper cost. 

More than three years liave passed since 
this programme was drawn up. Mr. C. R. Das 
did not live long enough to carry out his pro- 
gramme. In any case, it would be both ignoble 
and fruitless to criticise a dead man, who 
cannot defend himself. We criticised him 
when he was alive. But it is allowable to 
say that, as from April 1924 onwards, the 
Swaraj Party has been in power in the 
Calcutta Corporation, it should be able to 
demonstrate what it has done in furtherance of 
the aims of its departed leader. So far as 
we are aware, the first two items in the pro- 
gramme have been attended to to some slight 
extent. As for the other items, our food 
and milk supply is neither purer nor cheaper 
than before. The editor of this magazine 
has been paying house rent for his office, 
press and private lodgings for many years, 
and can say from his personal experience 
that the supply of filtered and unfiltered 
water has not improved a bit, nor has it 
become more copious than before. The only 
tangible proof of better sanitation in husices 
and congested areas can be found in a 
lower death-rate. But as far as we have 
been able to notice, the death-rate has not 
decreased. We are not aware that more 
and better houses for the poor have been 
built by the municipality in recent years. 
Neither are we aware that any suburban 
areas have been developed or transport 
facilities improved in recent years by the 
Calcutta Municipality , As regards eflB- 
ciency of administration at a cheaper cost, 
we are not in a position to say anything. 
But those councillors and aldermen of 
Calcutta who are interested in securing 
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an honest, economical and efficient municipal 
service, ous:ht to he able to enlighten the 
fjublic on the subject. 


The South African Settlement 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has sent the following 
special cable to The Indmn Daily Mail from 
Cape Town : — 

Both Indian Bills passed the final sfage to-niffht 
without any hostile amendment hvt\m acoeptod 
The Minister embodied the Congress suggestions 
in the oommittee stage carrying everything sia < 
fully. The Natal members' opposition broke dou n 
completely. This implies the full ratification of 
the Indian Agreement by the TTuion Parliament. 

Looking back over the six months since the 
Agreement was signed, it is possible to regard that 
the Round Table Settlement is gradually winning 
the wav, through intense opposition, to general 
acceptance. It will now he given an honourable 
trial with suc(*eRs fairly assured. 

One valuable amendment carried making the 
three ye rs’ absence, involving forfeiture of 
uomicile, count from the pasing of the Act and 
not retrospectively. This should be explained hv 
the Gujarati papers, because many Indians are 
atlectod. 

I am meeting Mr. Sastri at Pretoria on 
Tuesday and arn embarking on Tuly 22 reaching 
Bombay on August R. 

We have not been among the admirers 
of the Settlement. But if the two Indian 
bills passed by the South African Union 
Parliament be of greater service than 
disservice to the South African Indian 
community, we shall be pleased. 


The So-called “Indian'' Ddeffation 
to the League of Nations 

The selection of Lord Lvtton to lead this 
year’s misnamed ‘Tudian” Delegation to the 
League of Nations has given occasion 
to The Leader and The Amrita Ba\ar 
Palrika to retell the story of the attempt 
made by some of our legislators to get the 
Government to appoint an Indian to lead 
the delegation. Having written and spoken 
much on the subject already, we do not feel 
inclined to repeat our assertions and obser- 
vations, which no Imperialist bounder has 
been able to challenge or contradict. 

India was made an original member of 
the League by getting her to sign the Peace 
Treaty. That was a trick to obtain one more 
vote for the British Empire. So, while India 


pays the piper, the piper is always a British- 
er and it is Britain which calls the tune. 

Like many of our contemporaries, we, too, 
have expressed a wish for the appointmept 
of an Indian as leader of the delegation. That 
is more or less to save our face, however. 
For, so long as we do not possess self-rule 
and so long as the alien Government of 
India has the power to choose and to issue 
instructions to the leading and other delegates, 
the substitution of an Indian leader for a 
British one would not be of any use. On 
the contrary, the Indian chosen to lead may 
be such that the Indian press may have to 
exclaim in disgust, papisthas tatodhikaP 
The only little improvement which is practi- 
cable in India’s present political condition can 
be effected if the Central Legislature obtains 
the power to select and appoint all the 
delegates, including the leader. Otherwise 
it would be best for India to give up her 
membership of the League, as a few states 
have done already. We know even in this 
matter India cannot give effect to her will. 
But the elected Indian members of the 
Central Legislature can and ought to pass 
a resolution in favour of India’s withdrawal, 
in case they fail to obtain the power to 
select and appoint the delegates, who, we 
repeat, must all be Indians, including the 
leader. 


The Disingenuous Plea for Fresh 
Taxation 

In commenting on the latest report on 
the administration of Bengal, The Aatrita 
Baxar Palrika writes : — 

The author of ^‘he report has tried hard to 
white-wash things which are ugly and to shift 
responsibility on to the quarters where it does not 
lie. Yet what he was compelled to chronicle in 
the greater part of the book constitutes, without 
his knowing it, a grave indictment of the efficiency 
and the so-called beneficent nature of the British 
rule. And what is more distressing is that we 
find in it a clear jahah on behalf or the Govern- 
ment that, good or bad, wliat they have done for 
the material and moral advancement of the country 
is the limit to what they can do in the present 
state of their finances. If, therefore, more education, 
more sanitation, or more medical relief is to be 
provided for the people to make them more fitted 
m the struggle for existence, the people themselves 
must have to do it. They must get rid of “the 
general disinclination to face the fact that improved 
services and better conditions must be paid for by 
them.” In other words, the people must be ready 
to bear the fresh burden of taxation. 


16 
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Our contemporary then p/oceeds to point 
out that the extreme limit of taxation has 
been reached — people who cannot gat two 
full meals a day ought not to be called upon 
to pay more taxes. That would sound like 
a “heartless joke.’^ We have no flaw to find 
in this argument so far as the majority of 
our people is concerned. But we wish to 
point out that we need not at all say au}^- 
thing at present which might sound like an 
argument ad misericordiam. As we have 
indicated in the article on “Primary Edu- 
cation for Bengal,” we pay quite enough to 
enable our Government to make greater and 
more earnest efforts to make our education, 
sanitation, etc., what they ought to be. If 
after lutblessly cutting dowm useless, waste- 
ful and, sometimes, dishonest expenditure, 
and after making a right use of our taxes, 
it be urged that more or higher taxes must 
be levied, there would be then time enough to 
think of saying or not saying what might 
sound like an argument ad nnscricordiam. 


Indonesia After the Insurrection 

We have received the following commu- 
nication from the Hague, Holland : — 

‘Tn our last January bulletin we tried to 
give you from official Dutcli sources an idea 
of the most miserable conditions in which 
the Indonesian peoide live, so that they were 
forced to take up arms, dcsiroUvS as they 
were to put an end to their life of slavery. 
We also told you that the Dutch are 
accustomed to inform the world falsely 
about things, and instead of telling the hard 
truth about the bad conditions of their 
colony, they designed the most ideal picture 
of their colonial system as the best in the 
world. 

“But our attempt to shake off the yoke of 
Dutch domination has been unsuccessful. 
Does it mean that it is the end of our hope 
for a better life? To answer this question 
it would perhaps be useful to examine the 
conditions in which Indonesia now stands 
after the revolution. 

“According to the lying Dutch press- 
agency, the “rebellion” should be of no 
importance; but if wo mention the great 
number of imprisoned revolutionists, which 
we derive from Dutch newspapers, w^e are 
sure thaf. you will be convinced that indeed 
the Dutch are talking double Dutch. 


“There are about two thousand Indonesian 
revolutionists imprisoned, 700 at West- 
Sumatra and 1300 at Java. Most of them da 
not fall under the terms to be condemned 
according to the colonial penal law, but yet 
they do not escape from punishment. This 
is possiblf3, because, according to the colonial 
constitution, the Governor-General has the 
right to banish all persons whom he judges, 
or, stricter, whom he thinks dangerous for 
the so-called “public rest and order” to all 
places in Indonesia he wants. [ This is like 
our Regulation III of 1818 or like the Bengal 
Ordinance. ] Thus a great number of re- 
volutionists (we do not yet know the right 
number; one says of about 800 persons!) are 
expelled to the most horrible spot in New 
Guinea, where the revolutionists are exposed 
to savage cannibals and malaria fevers. 

“vSeveral revolutionists are sent to Nusa 
Kambangan, where they have to live with 
imprisoned criminals like murderers and 
thieves. Others are condemned to death and 
also to imprisonments of 10 to 20 years. 

“Besides these condemnations the colonial 
government has proclaimed that all “communis- 
tic” action of the Indonesian people shall 
be destroyed by its military forces. 

“What is the reaotiou of all these oppres- 
sions ? Are the Indonesian people, the Indone- 
sian fighters for freedom, conquered ? Are 
they discouraged ? 

“Far froni that ! 

“Ihis failuie of the Indonesian revolution 
drps not foim an obstacle in our way to 
national ipciopendence, but it has given us a 
lot of experiences for better organization 
and action. 

“The Indonesians will not cease fighting 
{or the liberation of the mother-country 
before they liave icached their goal. 

“Although so many of them have to offer 
their life and goods for the sake of that high 
ideal, they are not discouraged. On the 
contrary, their action shall be more solid, 
stronger and strunger. 

“All revolutions need time to succeed, 
but they, as the “new spirit”, never fail to 
conquer tne “ancien regime.” 

“So Indonesia shall succeed in spite of 
many reverses!” 

Government Encourages “CommunaT^ 
Mentality 

The following paragraphs have appeared 
in The Onardian : — 
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The Government of Bengal, if its ministry is 
bankrupt in statesmanship's at least frank. In a 
Moslem Weekly appears a pretentious advertivse- 
tnent with the following headlines;— 

Govkrnmknt of Bengal 
Department of Tndiistries 
Minister-in-Charge : The lion. Hadji 
Mi‘. A. K. Ghuznavi.” 

The advertisement announces that a aeliolarship 
will be awarded annually, for a peiiod of 
three years, “to enable a student to take up the 
study of a course on Yegetable Oil and Oil Seeds 
or Sugar.” All this is to the good but the adver- 
tisement adds the following “The scholarsh p 
will be awarded to Mohamedan and Hindu students 
alternatively.” We may well ask, on whose 
authority was a notice in these terms puhlislied ? 
Or what is even more important, has Govern;, mt 
gone back on the fundamental principles of religi is 
neutralitj; ? Are all other (•.omuiuaities to bo 
disfranchised just because a Iladji is in power ? 
The columns of Iho (hinrdian have never lent 
themselves to advocating communal considerations, 
but the time has come to speak plainly when we 
are confronted with resimnsiblo Government action 
whicli , results in disfranchising the smaller 
minorities. We shall continue to oppose any 
measure which gives the members of any (;oinmu- 
nity preference either on the grounds of race or 
religion. ^ May \ve suggest to the representatives 
of both the Indian Christian and the Anglo-Indian 
communities in the Bengal Legislative Council to 
raise the matter either by mlcrpellation, or 
resolution. Apart from those considerations, are 
matters such as fitness, intellectmil and otherwise, 
more irrelevancies whicli can be sacrillced V 


Yes, certainly. See the following note. 

No Qualifying: Test Needed for 
Some Commauitiis 

The Aiurita Baxar Patrika is responsible 
lor the following paragraph : — 

It appears from the provisional rules just pub- 
lished to regulate the recruitirumi by examination 
for the Bengal Civil Service (Executive), the Bengal 
Excise Service, the^ Bengal ^ Police Service, the 
Bengal Junior Excise Service and the bpper 
Division of tho Secretariat Clerical Service, that 
the qualifying test lor all candidates would 
be passing of Examinations exi'opt in the cases of 
Moslem, European and Anglo-Indian , candidates. 
In services other than the Upper Division of the 
Secretariat Cleiical Service and the Income iax 
Department Government has reserved the right to 
fill as many as 45 per cent of the vacancies by the 
appointment of Mahomedan candidates, it there 
are qualified candidates available. In the Upper 
Division of tlie Secrotanat Cleiical ^ 
minimum proportion of Mahonioaans will be o.> per 
cent. Already the introdiulicn of the prmcipiO 
of communal represonUuon in Iho Police heryico 
has led to deplorable results in coinmunal iiots, 
the communal feeling having prevailed over the 
needs of law and order. Its almost upiversal in- 
troduction in all public services (^nnot but loan to 
more communal quarrels and inefficiency. 


Wore we say that it would be good 
in the long nip for the Moslem -and Euro- 
pean and Anglo-rndian communities themselves 
if their men entered all public services by the 
door of open competition, they would not believe 
us but suspect some evil motive. But we 
hope they will consider the suggestion that 
they should insist upon a competitive test 
for Moslems confined only to Moslem candi- 
dates and a competitive test for European 
and Anglo-Indians confined to European and 
Anglo-Indian candidates alone. 


Kindness to Third and Intermediate 
Class Passengers 

From the audit report of railways for 
1925-21) Neio India learns that a surprise 
check in one place revealed no less than 
fifteen first class, eleven second class, thirty 
inter and 160 third class passengers travelling 
without tickets. “Out of these,” it further 
goes on to say, “27 inter and third class 
passengers were prosecuted under the Rail- 
way Act.” 

As the total number of third and 

intermediate class passengers is very much 
larger than those oi 1st and 2nd class 
ones, the figures do not prove greater 
dishonesty among the former than among 
the latter. Booking office arrangements 
for lower class passengers at many stations 
are so bad and illiterate third class passen- 
gers are so often cheated of the fares paid, 
that, in the case of many of them, travelling 
without tickets is no ground for presuraptta^w 
of dishonesty. But there can be no reasonable 
excuse for 1st and 2ad class passengers to 
travel without tickets. Yet it was only some 
3rd and intermediate class passengers who 
were prosecuted, not a single first or second 
class one. 


The Effects only of Swideshi ? 

Under the caption, “The effects of 
Swadeshi”, our Roman Catholic contemporary 
The Week publishes the following : 

AloivS Fiseher in Geopolitik of last December 
had the following interesting table showing the 
numerical importance of the various races : 

There were In 1800 In 1900 In 1925 . 

“Whites” ... 23.9 p.c. 33.2 p. c. 35.3 p. c. 

Indians ••• 21.9 „ 17.3 „ 17 „ 

“Orientals” ... 7.7 „ 5.8 5.4 „ 
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There were In 1800 

East- Asiatics 37.4 „ 

Negroes ‘ 5.2 „ 

Malays, Americans 

and others — 3.9 „ 


b: 1900 In 192,5. 

32.9 30.9 „ 

, 52 „ 5.8 „ 

4.9 „ 5.6 „ 


100 p. c. 100 p. c. 100 p. c. 
of the totar population of the world. 

Amongst the “East- Asiatics,,” the Chinese have 
dropped from 31.6 per cent to 25.4 per cent and 
23.2 per cent, whilst the Japanese have risen from 
2.6 per cent to 2.9 per cent and 3.3 per cent. The 
French similarly nave gone down, among the 
Whites, from 3.9 to 2.8 and 2.4 per cent ; whilst 
the Anglo-Saxons Jiave gone up from 1.9 per cent, 
to 6.4 per cent and 7.1 per cent But the Indians 
e, g,, must not be taken as having decreased 
absolutely : on the contrary, the above figures are 
based on a population of 17 crores in 1800, of 27 
in 1900 and 32 in 1925. They have gone down 
percentually, simply because others have increased 
even more rapidly, particularly the Whites, who 
have gone up from 1 9 crores in 1800 to 52 in 1900 
and 66 crores in 1925. 

And the reason for this While increase ? Because 
these people have gone out of their country and 
colonized the empty spaces of the world. If 
Indians had not had their wretched kala pani 
theory, Africa would be as Indian to-day, as 
America is ** White,” and instead of being half of 
even the numerical importance of the Whites, 
Indians would still be their equals. So much for 
swadeshi isolation ! 


We are as little in love with the kala 
pani theory as Dr. Zacharias, the editor of 
The Week. So in pointing out that the 
Icala pani theory alone has not been to blame, 
we must not be taken to be an apologist 
for it. The Musalmans of India do not believe 
in that theory. They can and do emigrate; 
no socio-religious bar stands in their way. 
The Sikhs also are not prevented from 
''eufiSgrating by any such obstacle. Nor are 
the Indian Christians, Many literate and 
more illiterate Hindus emigrate. A still 
larger number would have emigrated 

bat for — . But for what ? Surely Dr. 

Zacharias knows. The anti-Asiaeic and 

anti-Indian policy of all the British 
dominions, of many British Crown 

Colonies, and of the United States of America 
stands in our way. Had we been politically 
independent, as we were when Indians 
colonised and civilised all South-ea^*^ Asia, 
including the islands, and culturally and 
spiritually influenced Tibet, China, Korea 
and Japan, we could have gradually found a 


way out of the difficulty. For our political 
subjection, we are to blame, though not 
we alone. Political subjection deraoraliser 
people, makes them timid and kills their 
adventurous and enterprising spirit. That is 
one of the reasons why Indians are a home- 
keeping people 

As for the White increase, the greater 
vigour, enterprise and freedom from socio- 
religious taboos of the White races, due in 
part to their political liberty, must be ad- 
mitted. But it cinnot be denied that their 
predatory and race-exterminating record has 
yet to be broken. One of the causes of 
their great increase is that they have de- 
prived many other peoples of their land and 
liberty, and exterminated many peoples, 
thereby increasing empty spaces. 


Bank Failures in Japan and in India 

The observations of The Indian Messen- 
ger^ occasioned by bank failures in Japan 
and in India, are quite timely and apposite. 
It writes : — 

Japan is just now passing through a financial 
crisis of unparalleled magnitude. Tiiere have been 
bank failures on a very large s(?ale, so nuKih so 
that Government had to oorne to the res(Mie. A 
moratorium had to he declared and large advances 
have been made by the state to keep the hanks 
going till the crisis is over. Telegrams to the 
press declare that the action of the Government 
has been supplemented by the voluntary sacrifice 
of bank managers and directors of all their person- 
al property in order to save their resT)ective banks 
from a catastrophic, situation. They have surren- 
dered their private cash, lands, even their houses 
and have emhrao,od poverty in order to rescue 
their country frofn financial and commercial ruin. 
This is probably unique in the history of finance. 
It is this spirit that has made Japan so great and 
powerful. What a contrast have we here between 
how things are done here and in .Tapan ! There 
have been bank failures here, but who over heard 
of our bank managers and directors being anv the 
worse for them ? It is the depositors and share- 
holders that generally suffer, the big ones that 
handle other peoples’ money somehow manage to 
remain unscathed — even , coming out bigger and 
fatter than before. Vations become great and 
powerful by thtur virtues, not merely by the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. Circums- 
tances do play a part, sometimes a very important 
part, but tlie determining factor par excellenee is 
national character. 
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INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO JAPANESE PROSPERITY 

A 71 Examination of the, j) wemenh of hido-Japanese Trade 

By ST. NIIIAL SINGH 


I 

survey of Indo- Japanese trade is of 
special interest at this moment. 

For a considerable time past the 
owners of cotton mills in and near Bombay 
have been unable to meet the competition 
forced upon them by yarft and cloth import- 
ed from Jipan. The Governmeiil; of India 
still preponderatinjily non-Indian in personncd 
has recently declined to intervene in favour 
of our industrialists. In so doing it has 
turned a deaf ear to the advice iiroffored to 
it by a body ot its own creation. 

The refusal upon the part of our rulers 
to come to tlie aid ot our most important 
industry can ho explained only upon the 
hypothesis that the raising of the tanfl from 
n to 15 per cent, might hit the English 
citton industry in Lancashire, which retains 


the largest share of our cotton import trade. 
The only way in which the British can 
safeguard Lancashire interests would have 
the appearance of directly discriminating 
against Japan. If preference were to be 
granted to the English cotton industry, that 
grant would, moreover, follow in quick suc- 
cession tlio special concessions lately made 
to the British steel industry, and, therefore, 
would prove doubly awkward. 

II 

A superficial examination of the statistics 
pertaining to Indo-Japanose trade is likely 
to inspire the belief that we are by far the 
greatest gainers from such dealings. Japan 
buys from us much more than she is a^o 
to sell us. The balance of trade, in other 
words, is heavily against Japan, as is apparent 
from the following table.* 



Year 

1913 

1914 

lOir, 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


Imports from India 
into Japan 

t)>M 173.173,861 
160,324,460 
147,585.310 
179..1G4..593 
223,941,304 
268,185,185 
319,477,561 
394,930,201 
210,3(i,5,194 
254.088.879 
305.718,603 
387,791,935 
573,563,812 


Imports from .Japan 
to India 

Ym 29,8V:'.,414 
20,048 337 
42,202,460 
71,61 7,454 
101, .364,1 54 
202.522.289 
110,878,729 
192.249,085 
84.50,3,035 
97,203,898 
99.619,096 
13,5,373,129 
173,413,207 


Balance in favour 
of India 

Yen 143,300,447 
134,276,123 
105, .382,8.50 
107,847,139 
122,577,150 
05,602,896 
202.598,832 
202,681,116 
12.5.861,659 
156,884,981 
206,099,507 
252,418,806 
400,150,605 


* Thronshout this artielo I Preferred to 

take the figures from Japanese sources, namely, 
the Financial and Economw iqsned 

twent.y-8ixth number of which mjijg 

hy the Department of finance P 
Annual i.i invaluable to students of economics ana 


publicists in general. The information pertaining 
to public finance, banking and money-market, 
agriculture, industry and commerce, and communi- 
cations, is authoritative and is lucidly pet forth. 

t A Yen may roughly he taken as equal to 2 b, 
0. 582d, or say one and one-third rupees. 
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The balance of Indo- Japanese trade, it 
will be seen from this table, has varied 
considerably during the thirteen years for 
which I have given figures. It has, however, 
been in our favour and against Japan all 
along. That was the case in the year pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the hostilities in 
Europe. It remained so throughout the 
course of the war. It has been so even 
during the period of post-war depression, 
and also through the years when she was 
hard hit by the terrible catastrophies which 
played havoc with her capital, her largest 
port, and other parts of the country. 

Ill 

An examination of the figures for import 
and export elicits certain interesting facts : 

The value of goods purchased by Japan 
from us has, with few breaks, been steadily 
increasing during the thirteen years under 
review. There was a slight regression during 
the year the hostilities commenced in Europe 
and cast their sinister shadow over all the 
world. The fall became a little more pro- 
nounced the following year. 

Daring 1916, however, the Japanese 
capacity to absorb our products and to pay 
for them reasserted itself. It continued to 
grow in strength for four years. 

In 1921 there was a considerable falling 
away. But the Japanese purchasing capacity 
improved the very next year, and has kept 

doing so until, in 1935, it reached an 

unprecedented height. They paid us for the 
goods they bought of us in that year more 
than three times the money that they had 
spent similarly in the year preceding the 
outbreak of the war. 

The value of the goods sold by Japan to 
us has shown somewhat more pronounced 
variation. There was a slight set-back in 

the initial year of the w’^ar. Then she began 

to sell to us goods which, in another cir- 

cumstance, we should have continued to buy 
from Britain, Germany, and other countries. 

During the closing year of the war 
Japanese imports into India rose to a height 
[Yen 202,523,289) which they never since 
have approached. Daring 1920 it looked 
as if they would do so, but in 1921 there was 
considerable regression. 

Imports into India from Japan showed 
a small tendency to improve in the two years 
but even m 1922-23 they wei;e less than half 
of what they had been in the closing year of 


the war. The falling off in Japanese imports 
was no doubt due partly to our depreciated 
purchasing capacity and partly to the reviving 
power of Britain and other nations which had 
been more or less incapacitated industrially 
during the war to compete once again in our 
market. 

The hope entertained in Britain and 
other countries that Japan would not be able 
to retain the gains she had made during the 
war failed however to bo fulfilled. During 1924 
the Japanese imports into India increased 
appreciably, and they 'registered further 
increase in 1925. The value of the goods 
sold by Japan to us in 1924 was almost six 
times that of her exports to India in the 
year preceding the outbreak of hostilities. 

Putting the value cf flapanese exports 
and imports together, the Japanese trade with 
India was never so large as it was in 1924. 
Nor was the balance of trade so adversely 
against her as in that year. 


IV 

Despite this adverse balance, it pays 
Japan to trade with us. Why ? The most 
cursory examination of the principal items 
in the list of commodities imported from 
India into Japan and the goods send to us 
by that country reveals the reavson. 

The tollowing table of imports from India 
into Japan contains no more than eight 
items ; but they tell the tale : 


Imports into Japan From India 


Cotton (raw) 

Rice 

India rubber, etc. 
Pig Iron, etc. 
Flax 
Oil Cake 
Beans and Feas 
Leather 


Yen 475,6()3,000 

48,624,000 

5.992.000 

5.172.000 

4.993.000 

4.420.000 

4.027.000 

2.774.000 


All but two of these items consist of raw 
materials, or at least bases for the manu- 
facturing industries of Japan. The two ex- 
ceptions are rico and oilcake. 

Rice continues to be the staple article of 
diet ill that country. The land available for 
food production is inadequate to the needs 
of the large and rapidly growing population, 
and hence the necessity for supplementing 
it with imported cereals. The supplies of 
rice drawn from us, it may be added, are 
about five-twelfths of those obtained by Japan 
from other countries 
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Oilcake, it hardly needs to be pointed out. 
is needed for the dairy industry whinh the 
authorities are takingspecialpains to build up. 

The raw materials which Japan imports 
from India are vital to her industrial system. 
Raw cotton, which constitutes something like 
nineteen*twenty-thirds of the total Indian 
exports to Japan, forms the life-blood of the 
Japanese cotton textile industry. 

As will be seen from the next table re- 
lating to exports to India, cotton imported 
from India supplemented with cotton obtained 
from other sources enables Japan to drive a 
thriving trade with us. It plays an important 
part in the Japanese trade with 
Asiatic Russia, the Dutch East Indies, t e 
]\Ialay Rtraits Settlements, Africa, Australia 
and other countries. It even enables her to 
drive the yarn manufactured in Indian mills 
ou^ of the Far Eastern market. 

Cotton yarns and tissues exported out of 
Japan in 1925, indeed, totalled Yen 571474, 
591 in value. They constituted the second 
largest iteai in the export list, being exceeded 
only by silk yarns and tissues. It must be 
remembered that rather more than half of 
ilie cotton which went into the making of 
these exports was derived from India. 

The other raw materials imported from 
India, though not so important as cotton, 
nevertheless play an important part in Japan’s 
industrial scheme She converts them into 
goods which she needs for her own use, or 
which she exports at terms as advantageous 
to her as possible. 

Both Japanese capital and labour, in fact, 
find profitable employment in the exploitation 
of the raw materials imported from India. 
That, indeed, accounts for the fact that she 
has not hesitated to incur an increasingly 
heavier bill for the purchase of Indian com- 
modities, even during the years when she 
was hard hit by cataclysms of nature which 
forced her to seek loans abioad. 

These disasters, instead of acting as a 
check upon the movement of raw materials 
from our country to Japan, have on the 
contrary, actually accelerated it. Japan has 
been drawing upon our cotton and other 
industrial products in increasing quantities 
so that she could send out more manufactured 
goods than ever and through that means 
make up the losses inflicted upon her by act 
of God. 

V 

The notion prevails in India that Japan 
woiks up the raw materials that she imports 


from us and them back to us as finished 
goods. That iraplression is correct only in a 
very limited sense. 

As indeed it has already been indicated, 
Japan makes our cotton, usually mixed with 
American or Egyptian cotton, the basis of 
her trade in manufactured goods with many 
countries other than India. The same is 
true to a greater or less extent in respect of 
the other raw materials which she draws 
from our Motherland. 

India gets back, in the shape of finished 
goods, only a relatively small volume of the 
raw materials which she exports. But that 
small volume she receives at a cost far higher 
than she was paid for the greater bulk of the 
raw materials. Japan naturally makes a 
charge for the proces.s of manufacture and 
transportation and allied services. 


VI 


As wfill bo seen from the following table 
the Japanese exports to India consist almost 
entirely of manufactured goods : 

JiVPANKSK Exports to India in 1925 


Cotton yarns and tissues 
Silk yarns and tissues 
Knitted goods 
Potteries 
Matches 

Glass and glass-ware 
Buttons 

Silk handkerchiefs 
Coal 

Portland cement 


Yen 78,701,000 
12,0)56,000 

9.496.000 

3.476.000 

1.791.000 

824.000 

808.000 

352.000 

260.000 
146,000 


I have incorporated only the principJfl 
items in this table. 

Coal, alone, can properly be described as 
a raw product. Its value, in any case, is al- 
most negligible. ^ ’ 

Portland ce.nent is only a building 
material: but the greater the quantity im- 
ported from abroad, the less the scope for 
that industry in India, and still less the in- 
centive for the expansion of that industry. 
The value of the amount imported from 
Japan is, however, still quite small. 

Cotton yarns are only semi-manufactured 
and actually constitute the raw materials for 
our hand weaving industry. The extent to 
which they are imported, however, represents 
the displacement of orders which our own 
mills would, in another circumstance, receive. 

All the other items consist of fully 
manufactured goods. Most of them are the 
products of large industries. » 
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VII I' 

There can be no question that these 
manufactures from Japan exercise a depress- 
ing ofifect upon our industrial movement. 

The largest item, namely cotton yarns and 
tissues, competes with the largest industry in 
Indian hands, and confessedly to the dis- 
advantage of that industry. Some of the 
other items cempete with industries which 
have been recently started in India, or which 
can and should be established in our country. 

The competition forced upon our industria- 
lists by Japanese imports other than those of 
cotton is not a matter that can be lightly 
dismissed. 

Some years ago, when I was in Calcutta, 
for instance, I learned of the serious compli- 
cations that Japanese glass and glass-ware 
were causing for a young friend of mine who 
after qualifying himself as an industrial 
chemist, had set up glass-^vorks in a suburb 
of that city. He told me that he was kept 
guessing the whole time as to exactly where 
the blow would fail upon him next. One 
time he would find that Japanese glass-ware 
would be dumped in a small town 250 miles 
from his factory and sold at rates which 
would damn his wares i .j the sight of the 
traders of that place for evermore. A few 
days or w’-eeks later he w’ould learn to his 
dismay that similar tactics had been pursued 
in a town perhaps 500 miles from there, in 
an entirely different direction. He could be 
sure that tlie very centres which he w*as 
^Jxjdng to interest in India-made glass-ware 
would be subjected to such attacks. Had he 
not possessed pertinacity he would soon have 
been driven out of glass manufacture, but 
vyith all his plnck and pcrseverence he 
could make little headway in the face of this 
policy of dumping. 

As this instance shows, there can be no 
question as to the severity of the competition 
which the import of manufactured goods 
from Japan forces upon our industries. If 
cotton, our oldest industry, finds it impossible 
to meet such competition, how can iudustries 
which have recently been started --and in 
many cases, unlike the cotton industry, 
started on a small scale— effectively meet 
such competition. 

Yet while pressure is being exerted upon 
the Government tj shield the cotton industry 
from Japanese competition, no thought is 
being paid • to the protection of the other 
Indian industries hit hy import? from Japan, 


and, for that matter, from other countries. It 
need for taking such action in respect oi 
cotton is admitted,, why should it not be of 
an all-comprehending character ? It may 
further be asked why the scope of such 
action should be limited to Japan, when she, 
by no means, is the only country whose ex- 
ports to India handicap us in consolidating 
and expanding our existing industries and 
setting up new ones. 

VIII 

If India is ever to become industrially 
great she will have to follow the example of 
other countries and build a tariff wall high 
and solid enough to protect her industiial 
system until they can do without protection. 
Japan, the United States and Germany have 
all had to provide such shelter for their 
infant industries. Even Britain has not, in 
the case of some industries hesitated to employ 
such devices, nor, if the need were to arise 
tomorrow, would she hesitate to do so more 
extensively. 

Protection does, of course, raise the price 
of commodities within a country. For that 
reason it is hard upon the j)oor. That is 
especially the case with a nation which is 
still in the agricultural stage of development. 

In every country agricultural labour is 
paid at a relatively lower scale than industiial 
labour. Agricultural products, moreover^ 
have to be sold in an open market, which 
means low prices. A people overwhelmingly 
engaged in farming operations are, therefore, 
doubly hit when compelled to buy the manu- 
factured goods needed by them in a pio*- 
tected and necessaiily high-priced maiket. 

Unfortunately, however, no means any- 
where nearly so effective as protection is 
available to enable India to become industrially 
great. That is the lesson to be learned from 
nations, both Eastern and AVestern, which have 
achieved industrial prosperity. Every one of 
them knew that protection would inevitably 
raise prices and thereby work hardship upon 
its poor: yet not one of them set its face 
against the employment of that expedient 
If India, by listening to the specious argu- 
ments advanced by individuals belonging to 
nations which now industrially exploit her, 
permits herself to be swerved from following 
the example of other nations which, within 
living memory, have achieved industrial 
greatness, she will continue to reniain in the 
agricultural stage of development, and her 
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sons and daughters will continue to receive 
poor pay, and with that poor pay to patronize 
the Japanese, Americans, Britons, and other 
Europeans, who by engaging in industrial 
work of one kind or another, earn comparative- 
ly higher wages and are able to maintain a 
much higher standard of life. 

LX 

So far, however, our demands for a 
protective system that would accelerate the 
pace of Indian industrialisation so as to 
enable us to become a great industrial n.itmn 
in something like the period it took Jap^* , 
the United States, and Ciormany to achieve 
their industrial ambition, have, however, not 
been met. And no wonder. We not only 
constitute Britain’s “sacred trust” but also 
her' “best market”. 

Even “discriminating protection” has been 
conceded to us grudgingly. Its application, 
as, for instance, in respect (d steel, does not 
shield that industry from the competition of 
imports from Britain. Protection on similar 
principles has been denied to the owuors 
and managers of our cotton mills. 

X 

If a discriminatory tarilV were to bo 
conceded, it is said, Japan might letjliate. 
Would she do so ? 

It is to bo di iibted if any one in Japan 
would be so unwise as to propose the en- 
hancement of duties on the raw materials 
imported from India. Such action would 
tend to raise the C(»st of producti»>n in the 
Island Empire and p/'O tnuto wouid make it 
difficult for that country to compete in the 
world-market. It would lie tantamount to 
Japan cutting cJl’her noso to spite her hice. 

When an industrial nation is dependent 
for the supply of its raw materials upon 
another cuuntiy in the sense in which Japan 
is dependent upon India for raw cottori, it is 
not easy for that nation all of a sudden to 
arrange to secure its supply from another 
source. That fact is established by expeiionce 

all over the world. . 

For years and years, for instance, toe 
English manufacturers iu Lancashire have 
talked bravely of throwing off the yoke ot 
the cotton kings of America and using only 
cotton grown under the British ffag. 
sorts of schemes have been mooted oome 
them have been put into operation w 


State aid— disguised or otherwise. The 
machinery of the ’ Colonial office has been 
utilized to accomplish that purpose. But the 
mill-owners in Lancashire are still a long 
way from the attainment of the goal they 
set before themselves. 

Similarly, for several years past the 
Americans have been bitterly assailing the 
British ring which according to them, is 
artificially keeping up the price of rubber. 
They have been vowing vengeance, and 
advertising schemes that would make them 
independent. But the actual accomplishment 
so far has fallen woefully short of the 
requirements. 

Japan’s efforts to render herself indepen- 
dent of Indian cotton are likely to prove 
about as Huecessful as have been the attempts 
of Lancashire and the United States to shake 
off* tampering conditions in respect of securing 
their raw materials. She will indeed think 
twice before she permits a retaliatory mood 
to drive her to take action that might raise 
the cost of her raw materials upon which, 
to no small e.\tent, depends her industrial 
prosperity. 

Japan cannot, likewise, afford to put 
heavy taxes on the impoit of rice from India. 
To do so would mean increasing the cost of 
living and thereby adding fuel to the tires 
of discontent which aie already burning 
among the working classes. 

These no doubt are the reasons which 
have prevented the Japanese from threatening 
retaliatory action along such lines. They 
have, however, threatened to buy up as^ 
many cotton mills as they can persuade tlie 
InJiau owners to sell, and failing in that 
endeavour, to set up new mills of their 
own in India. 

That is not an idle threat. A Bombay 
mill has already passed into Japanese hands. 

XI 

The acquisition of Indian mills, factories 
and workshops by foreigners or the establish- 
ment of new industrial plants by outsiders, 
is, however, a tendency with which Indians 
have to reckon, whether a discriminatory 
tariff is set up and enforced against Japan 
or not. Moves in this direction are already 
being made and will be made by foreign 
industiialists with greater persistence. 

A new era of industrial competition is 
indeed, opening. Industrially advanced 
nations are ceasing to be content with manu- 
facturing goods in their own countries and 
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shipping them abroad. They are becoming more 
and more aggressive, and are actually setting up 
establishments for manufacturing goods in 
the very countries to which they hitherto 
were content to export their wares. 

British industrialists have already taken 
steps in this direction, ]\[ore will do so. 
It may, indeed, be confidently predicted that 
in the years to come the number of mills, 
factories and workshops controlled by Britons 
if not actually owned by them, will increase. 

eJapan is not likely to lag behind the 
British in this matter. She has already set 
up several cotton mills in Shanghai which 
are supplying the Chinese market. As 
already noted, she has even bought a cotton 
mill in the Bombay Presidency. 

These are indications of what is coming. 
For this reason it behoves Indians to inten- 
sify their efforts to accelerate the pace of 
industrialization. If we lag behind others 
will step in. It will bo a case of not only 
foreigners exploiting our raw materials by 
carrying them away to their own countries 
for purposes of manufacture there, but also 
of their setting up industrial establishments 
in India and exploiting Indian rnan-power as 
well as Indian raw materials. If wo do not 
look out we may become a nation of coolies. 

XII 

In running an industrial race with Japan 
(and other countries) we, however, are severe- 
ly handicapped by the fact that, unlike them, 
we lack a national government. That 
4eficiency reacts upon every phase of our 
life. 

Japan’s industrial power has been both 
directly and indirectly developed by her 
national government. It is broad-based upon 
the policy of diffusing knowledge among the 
masses and providing technical instruction 
of every grade on a scale adequate to the 
needs of the nation. It has been acquired, 
to no small extent, by means of vState 
initiative and active State assistance. 

The foundation of the Japanese industrial 
system was laid through the uospatch of 
large numbers of students to America and 
Europe for technical training, and even 
through the establishment of model mills, 
factories and workshops and their operation, 
often at a loss, by the national government. 
It has been fostered by means of encourage- 
ment provided through Government contracts 
and bounties of various kinds. Without such 
.aids neither ship-building noi; the merchant 


marine would, for instance, have acquired 
the strength that they possess, and 
with ship-building and the merchant 
marine wanting, the Japanese cotton and 
other industries would not have pressed so 
hard upon our industries as they are now 
doing. 

Our rulers, on the other hand, have 
confessed, again and again, their inability 
to cope with the problem of Indian illiteracy 
with anything like the vigour that Japan 
displayed in dealing with her cognate problem. 
According to the latest authorita^ve estimate, 
at the present rate of progress ‘‘it will take 
at least forty years more to collect all the 
boys of school-going age into school,” while 
any “similar calculation for girls would bo 
meaningless.’'’ * 

Much has been promised us in the way 
of technical education during recent years 
by our rulers. But measured in terms of 
accomplishment India is still a long way 
from being put on par with Japan in respect 
of these facilities. 

In the matter of setting up State mills 
and factories, our rulers have either professed 
conscientious objections or have given up, 
shortly after starting operations of that 
character, upon which they had entered timor- 
ously. 

The bulk of the orders for the government 
departments and State-owned railways are 
still placed from London. Even the mail 
subsidy is not used to stimulate Indian 
shipping, and no effort in the direction of 
reserving India’s coast-wise shipping for 
Indian enterprise has been made. 

These and sundry other policies will have 
to be altered before India can compete 
on anything like even terms with Japan and 
other industrially advanced nations. The 
raising of the tariffs, though vital to our 
industrial existence, cannot, in itself, relieve 
us of all the handicaps under which our 
industries labour. 

XIII 

Only cohesion among our people can 
enable us to advance at this juncture. The 
industrial magnate must make common cause 
with the industrial worker. The capitalist 
and the cleik must pull together. 

In the past Indians in the various walks 


^ Ediicaiion in India in W24-2!), Calcutta : 
Government of India Central Publication Branch 
( 1920 ). 
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of life have not seen the necessity of joint 
Action. Some of our industrial magnates 
have not, indeed, hesitated to fling gibes at 
our political workers. 

There has been even a disposition among 
our captains of industry to fly in the face 
of universal experience and expect India to 
achieve commercial greatness while she 
remains a political serf. It is to be hoped 


that the straits into which our greatest 
indu^jtry has been driven has convinced them 
that the political factor dominates the 
economic issue Given a national admini- 
stration such as Canada possesses, for 
instance, we can easily meet the menace of 
Japanese (and for that matter any) com- 
petition. 

Colombo, July, 1927 


DUTCH SOUTH AFIHOA 

C. F. ANDREWS 


T here is one thing that has to be recog- 
nised very clearly indeed if the South 
African Indian Question is to be pro- 
perly understood. It is not an English 
problem to-day but a Dutch problem. Only 
when this dawned fully upon me was I able 
to get forward and understand the true 
situation. 

Let me give some of the noticeable facts. 
The Dutch population came to South Africa 
and began its colonisation in l()r)2, when 
Van Ricbeck landed with a colony of 
settlers. The English made no deep im- 
pression on the colony until 1820, when the 
famous group of English, called the ‘English 
Settlers of 1820’ landed. 1 do not mean, of 
course, that no English came before that 
date. On the contrary, Capetown was a 
port of call for every Dutch and British 
East India vessel, both going to and coming 
from the East. Many of these merchant 
sailors were so delighted with the -climate 
and so tired of the sea that they settled at 
the Capo. Thus its dual population grew. 

Something else was done in those early 
days. Slaves were brought on ships, both 
from West Africa and from Malaya by these 
Christian settlers. Tiie Bushmen and the 
Hottentots wore not enslaved to any great 
extent. It was cheaper to buy slaves ; and 
imported slaves could not run away. It is 
interesting to note that Raja Raramohan 
Roy’s visit to the Cape, on his way to 
England, almost coincided with the final 
abolition of slavery at the Capo. The Dutch, 
who had* maintained the slave-system 
longest, were never wholly reconciled to the 


Abolition. This led, more than anything else^ 
to the ‘Great Trek’, which ended iu the 
founding of the so-called Dutch Republics of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State. The 
name republic’ is a doubtful one to use for 
a state, in which a tiny handful of white 
people hold down in complete subjection a 
vastly larger number of another race. In 
the Cape Province itself, the full-tide of 
philanthropy which followed the Abolition 
Movement brouglit with it sweeping changes. 
The marked difference between Cape town, 
where the coloured man has full political 
rights, and Johannesburg, where he has no 
political rights at all, is due chiefly to the 
humanitarian spirit in England during the 
Early and Middle Victorian era. If, wlien we 
read Raja Ramrnohan Roy’s biography we 
are often impressed by his whole-hearted 
co-operation with Great Britain at that 
special epoch, we must remember that 
perhaps never in all her long history had 
Groat Britain stood out so definitely for 
human freedom and human brotherhood as 
in the full sweep forward of those Abolition 
days. Man’s history is full of hateful 
selfishness and self-seeking. But there have 
been certain generous moments which have 
redeemed much that is base. Among these^ 
the Abolition Movement, with its many and 
varied after-effects of liberation, will stand 
out large in the annals of mankind. 

The Dutch in South Africa were rarely 
cruel to their domestic slaves. But slavery 
is slavery : and freedom is freedom. The 
dominant spirit remained, as thdy trekked 
up country, and the gulf widened between 
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man and man. The first law, —the grondwet 
as it was called — of the Dutch Republics 
was written down — 

‘"There shall be no equality between |black 
and white either in Church or State.” 

The Dutch were God-fearing people. But 
they imbibed some dangerous lessons from 
the Old Testament. They learnt by heart, 
that the Africans were the children of Ham, 
of whose son, Canaan, it had been said : 
“Cursed be Canaan : a servant of servants 
shall he be.” Thousands of Dutch farmers 
on the back veldt believe, even to-day, that 
this sentence is the word of God The 
colour prejudice goes very deep indeed, 
when really good and kindly people justify 
it on the ground of their most cherished 
religious beliefs. It must be remembered 
that these religious Dutch people have lived 
away from the progressive regions of modern 
culture for many generations. They have 
been in a back water of human life. 

I do not wish for a moment to imply 
that the British have emancipated themselves 
from colour prejudice and the slave spirit. 
They have fallen back since tlie Early 
Tictoiian days and are in many Avays more 
prejudiced even than tlie Dutch Especially 
(hose, who have gone out to South Africa 
and have quite recentlv seen inoculated with 
the colour liatred, have often proved more 
bitter even than those who have been born 
in the country. Just as converts to a new 
religion are almost invariably the most 
^fanatical, so these couverts to race-hatred 
prove in most cases the worst offenders. 

One further point needs to be borne in 
mind very carefully indeed. I he Bantus, 
who now are the predominant aboriginal race 
in South Africa, arc themselves invaders and 
intruders into the southern sub-continent. The 
white people came to South Africa long 
before these Bantu warriors came down 
from Central Africa, leaving a desolation 
behind them and emptying the land of its 
inhabitants. The Dutch Yortrekker^ were the 
first to meet the onset of th^'^^e savage 
liordes. Thousands of them perished, while 
stemming lliese terrible invasions. The 
Hottentots and Bushmen, who wore sparsely 
inhabiting the land, when the Dutch came 
three hundred years before, had been unwar- 
like and timid people. The Bushmen died 
out. The Hottentots submitted to hired 
service, and by intermingling wuth the wldtes 
have now become Eurafricans, or ‘ coloured ’ 
people, as disjtinguished froh) the Bautns, 


who are called ‘natives’. If the Hottentots 
had not come already under the service ani 
protection of the whites, they would have 
been exterminated like many other tribes 
which crossed the path of the intensely 
warlike Bantus. It was during the so-called 
‘Kaffir Wars’ against these invading Bantu 
armies, that the Boers became embittered 
against them with a bitterness that still 
shows itself on December 16th, Dingaon’s 
Day, the memorial of a terrible slaughter of 
the Boers, along with their women and 
children, by the Bantu chief Dingaon. 

There is another bitterness, which rankles 
in the hearts of these Boer farmers with 
almost equal depth It is their dislike of the 
English. The memory of the Boer War is 
still fresh. In spite of all that has been done 
to redeem the past by giving self-government 
to the Dutch in South Africa in such a 
manner (hat they are the virtual rulers of 
South Africa to-day, nevertheless the bitter- 
ness of the past still remains. Above all, the 
memory of the deaths of thousands of their 
women and children in the concentration 
camps (towards the end of the Boer War) 
stands befvveen the Dutch and English. 

Only one brave I^nglish woman, Miss 
Emily Hobhouso, who exposed the evils of 
the camps and lighted a grt*at wrong (hereby, 
has a phee in the hearts of the Dutcii people 
of South Atrioa. Her ashes are ])hiced at the 
foot of the Memorial at Bloemfontein, which 
comnif^morates the women and children who 
died in the Boer War. I was in South 
Africa wlnm the last rites in lionour of Emily 
Hobhouse were performed at Bloemfontein 
by the Dntch National leaders; and m? 
thoughts went back to one unforgettable day 
at Gront Sehnur, when I was called by Mrs. 
Botha at the request of Miss Emily Ilobhousc 
to come out and s»^e her on the Indian 
question, in 1914. She, whose heart was 
ever with depressed peoples, all over the 
wnirld, was ready to help to the utmost of 
her power Mr. Gandhi and his brave band 
of Passive Resisters, at the time when the 
Smuts-Gandhi Agreement was being framed. 
She lay back in her couch in Mrs. B'dha’s 
beautiful verandah, with Table mountain looming 
in the distance and the pine trees surrounding 
the house on every side. Her frailty was so 
great that she looked almost as if a gust of wind 
through the pines would blow her away. Yet 
-within, there was the indomitable spirit 
which had reduced the War Office of Great 
Britain to surrender even in the greatest 
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heart of the war passion. Hated by lier own 
countrymen* she was loved by the Boers. In 
certain ways, she did more than anyone 
else to make possible the Smuts-Oandhi 
Agreement ; for both General Smuts and 
General Botha bowed to her command. And 
from her bed, as an invalid, she commanded 
them both. 

We now come to the Indian problem itself 
in relation to the Dutch in South Africa, 

First of all, it must be understood that 
the majority of the Dutch do not come in 
contact with the Indians in any direct wj*v. 
More than half the Dutch people have m 
even seen them at close (luarters. For thoio 
are practically no Indians in the Orange 
Free State. There are only a few thousand 
in the Cape Province and also in the 
Transvaal. Over eiglity percent of the Indian 
community lives in Natal, wliich is a British 
Province. Thus, though the Dutch have been 
accustomed to dislike the Indians, and to 
rank them with ‘coloured' people, and to 
call them ‘coolies,’ yet this dislike is rather 
abstract and theoretical than concrete and 
practical. 

The presence of Mr. Sastri, with his 
perfect manners as a cultured gentleman and 
his dignity of outvard form and statUvS, was 
a revelation to the Dutch in South Africa, 
far more than to the English. It opened up 
to them a new kingdom of knowledge and 
illumination. For that reason their news- 
papers, day by day, when the question of au 
Agent General from India was brought for- 
ward, said in so many words, ‘Give us Sastri, 
and no one else.' Indeed, so emphatically 
was this said, that I am quite cei tain there 
would have been a grievous disappointment 


if he hitd in the end relused. 

One other fact is slowly dawning upon 
the minds of the Dutch in South Africa. It 
is this, that the people of India have suffered 
under the British Y(ke no less than them- 
selves. When the Indians kept calling themselves 
‘British’, and appealing to Great Britain to 
help them, they incurred the odium oi the 
Dutch. The Dutch people in South Atnca 
felt that it was another British weight being 
thrown in the scale against them, ihey cli 
not forget also, that the Indians 
Africa were active supporters of the iritis 
in the Boer War. For by their large 
ambulance corps, the Indians set free 
many English soldiers to tight against Uie 
Boers • 

Tliereforei in the past, India has been 
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associated with Great Britain as an oppressor. 
But lately the direct dealing with the Indian 
Government, instead of through Great Britain, 
together with the presence of eminent Indians 
in South Africa, and also the visit of Dutch 
nationalists to India, has opened their eyes 
to the fact that Dutch and Indians alike 
have suffered under the pressure of the all 
dominating British Empire, and that they 
are now both winning their freedom together. 

There is a feature of Dutch life in South 
Africa which may, in the long run, do more 
than anything else to bring India and South 
Africa into accord. The Dutch are essentially 
a religious people. In the centuries that 
have passed, since they left Holland, they 
have kept up with wonderful vigour their 
religious life. It is true, as I have shown 
above, that Calvinism combined with the Old 
Testament has caused a hardness and a 
literalness of interpretation, lacking that 
'sweetness and light’ which Matthew Arnold 
mentions as the centre of Christ’s own teach- 
ing. There is too much of the law of Moses 
among them and too little of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Nevertheless, there is a godliness 
which is most impressive both in their homes 
and in their lives. From this side, I have 
often felt, there is an approach to India 
which will make for understanding and 
appreciation. 

From the British in Natal. I have very 
little hope on the Indian Question. They 
have sedulously cultivated a dislike for the 
Indians that has reached the lowest depths of. 
contempt. They resent intensely being called 
the ‘coolie province’ and would give the 
world to got rid of the Indian. The British 
in Natal dislike the Indian so much, that if . 
they had their own way deportation would 
be a daily occurrence. Since they have been 
checked, their antipathy has increased. From 
the British, therefore, I have very little hope. 
Nothing could have been more stupid and 
servile than for some of the Indians in 
Natal, wishing to curry favour with the 
English, starting a Union Jack campaign, as 
though they were more British than the British. 
Such foolish Indians only roused the anti- 
pathy of the Dutch ; and the British who 
used them as tools despised them all the 

more. , 

While, then, I have very little hope from the 
British, I am, by no means, hopeless about the 
Dutch.’ It has been possible for me to come 
very close to |jhem indeed. In thSir Dutch 
University, at Stellen borch, I have been in- 
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rited again and again as their honoured guest. 
The name of Rabindranath Tagore, whose 
works they have read in Dutch, has been an 
‘open sesame’. There seems to me very little 
except ignorance now standing in the way of 
friendship between India and Dutch South 
Africa, if once the colour prejudice against the 
Indians is removed. Since the Dutch already 
outnumber the English, and since their 
superior numerical proportion is rapidly in- 
creasing, it is Dutch South Africa that will 


count in the future and Dutch South Africa 
that will rule. 

Therefore, even if the present Agreement 
has not given all we want and all we may 
reasonably require, yet it repieseuts an in- 
valuable position won from which the whole 
future relations between the two countries 
may be reviewed. In that review of new 
relations it must always now be remembered 
that the Dutch will have the preponderating 
voice when the final settlement comes. 


CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Bv TARAKNATH DAS, M.A., Tn.D. 
IV. 


M ost of the Chinese nationalists, who are 
certainly not communists, are grateful 
to Soviet Russia for her attitude to 
China. They want to cultivate Russian 
friendship, without being tools of the Soviet 
Government. Soviet Russia’s policy towards 
China has been actuated by two principal 
motives : (1) self-preservation, and (21 

weakening of Great Britain politically and 
economically. It is an undisputed fact that, 
since the advent of the Bolshevik Revolution 
in Russia, (he British Government has 
followed a policy which has been, directly 
or ^ indirectly against Russian interests. 
British troops intervened in South Russia 
and Archangel. The Britisli Government 
supported every counter-revolutionary move- 
ment directed against the Soviet Government. 
“Russia was plagued by the foreign and to 
a great extent, British- sponsored invasions 
by Wrangel, Denikin, IJdenitch, Kolchak, 
Semenoff and IJngern.” British policy was 
to detach Siberia from Soviet Russia and to 
create a new State, thus cutting Russia off 
from the Pacific and the vicinity of China. 
The British Government tried to make a 
vassal of Persia and attacked Afghanistan 
to reduce it to a protectorate. British sup- 
port to Greece against Turkey was an indirect 
measure against Russia British support to 
Roumania against Russia on the question of 
Bessarbia was also an attapk on Russia. 
Soviet Russia could not strike at Britain 


directly, but aided Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan to overthrow British supremacy, 
thus creating new states friendly to her and 
opposed to British imperialism. Russian 
statesmen fully realize the value of Chinese 
friendship, politically, economically and in- 
ternationally and particularly in relation to 
the safety of Siberia From the point of 
view of population, strategic position and 
economic importance, Chinese friendship to 
Soviet Russia is more important than the 
combined support of Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan. From the standpoint of Russian 
statesmen, a Russo-Chinese friendly under- 
standing may in time develop into a Russo- 
Chinese-Japanese understanding to oppose 
Great Britain’s power in Eastern Asia. In 
any case, strengthening of Chinese sovereignty 
will mean that China will serve as a 
new and powerful factor in the “balance 
of power” ia the Pacific ; and an 
awakened China will certainly thwart 
British imperialism in Eastern Asia. 

From this spirit of self-preservation, 
weakening of Great Britain and aiding China, 
M. Tchicherin, as early as 1919, started 
negotiations with China, and particularly 
with Dr. Sun Yat Sen, in a conference 
with Mr. Joffe, made it clear that 
the Soviet authorities must not expect 
that China would follow the path of com- 
munism. But he expressed his views on 
Russo-Chinese relations in the following way : 
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"Very soon will wme the day when the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics of Russia will be 
able to greet m a powerful and free China a friend 
and al y ; and both of. these allies, in the great 
struggle for the.hbeiation of the oppressed peoples 
of the world, will go forward hand in hand.'’ 


The above message of Dr. Run is to-day 
hanging in the halls of the Sun Yat Sen 
University established by the Russian 
Government, at Moscow, under the direction of 
M. Radek, for the training of Chinese young 
men. 


As early as 1919 and again in 1920 the 
Russian Bolshevik government made serirns 
attempts to win Chinese support. In retur 
for formal recognition Moscow promised to 
give up the Boxer indemnity, the settlements 
in Chinese treaty ports, extra-territoriality 
and tariff restrictions, besides converting 
the Chinese Elastern Railway info a purely 
commercial enterprise, which China would be 
able to buy out entirely at some future date. 
Tlie negotiation for recognition was carried 
on by Yourin, Joffe ami Karakhan in succes- 
sion, and in 1924 the latter gained the end 
of Chinese recognition of the Rovift regime 
in Russia, when the position of the Russian 
]\nnister to ]\‘king was raised to Ambassador. 

About this time Dr. Sun Yat Sen asked 
the United States of America and orlier 
Powers to recognize the Chinese Nationalist 
(Jovernment at Canton and co-operate with 
it, to bring about a unified nationalmt China; 
but they did not pay heed to his proposition. 
Dr. Suu then turned to Soviet Russia for 
advisors • civil and military-- wlu) were very 
gladly supplied. It was the Soviet military 
officers wlio aided in training the young 
Cliinese military officers in the National 
Military College established by the Canton 
Government at Whampao. Today these 
officers are the leaders of the Chinese nation- 
alist forces. One will not have to be a 
communist or a Soviel agent to recognize 
the truth of the stai^ement of an American 
student of ChinO'Russian relations ; 

‘‘Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy towards Asia, 
particularly China, has been the most norteij tons 
piece of enlightened inteinatiorial pnilantiiropy 
sirute France helped to make Amciica-nation. 

The Chinese nationalist movement has 
been characterised as violently anti-ioreign. 
The Chinese people are not angels, but 
humans. If all the important sea-ports of 
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Britain were occupied by France and if the 
Pacific Coast of the United States were 
occupied by the Japanese, then the British 
and Americans will certainly fight to the 
last man to get rid of the foreign aggressors. 
Chinese sense of national honor demands 
that they should uphold their national 
sovereignty, even if it displeases some of the 
Great i\)wers. His Excellency Hon. Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze, the Chinese Minister to Washing- 
ton, in a recent address has pointed out that 
Chinese are not inherently anti-foreign and 
foreigners are safe in China, if they wish 
to live within the Chinese law. He said . — 

“Those of you wlio arc not familiar with 
conditions in ilie Far East will perhaps be sur- 
prised when I tell you that of the Westerners in 
China at present moment, that is, not counting 
the Japanese, there are more living under the 
Chinese law. In other words tlie number of 
foreigners having a specially favovired tr eaty status 
now in China is less than that of those who are 
without such special rights and privileges. This 
proves conclusively that foreigners can live and 
trade in China without special treaty status. 

“You have lately heard a good deal of the 
sending of war-sliips, marines and troops to China, 
ostensibly for the sole purpose of protection, as if 
llicre were or had been loss of foreign lives 
through unwarranted attack by Chinese. Such is 
not the ('ase. But Chinese blood has been shed 
and Chinese lives have been lost by the action 
of foreigners. Wliile the British and certain other 
governments fear serious danger to the propcity 
and life ol their national'^, the Germans, the 
Austrians, the Russians and nationals of other 
countries continue to live and trade in peace in 
China witliout their homo governments ordering 
military or naval forces to China. One fails to ^ 
hear Berlin, Vienna or Moscow sending naval 
units or military forces to protect their nationals 
ill China. The controversies between China and 
the powers will not be settled by the threat of the 
use of gunpowclci*. But 1 trust and bidieve that 
they will be settled by according justice to the 
nation which invent'^d gunpowder. 

"My people are not anti-foroign. but \ve are 
aDti-foreigii-i.ggresBioii. There is as much difference 
between anti-foreign and anti-forcign-aggression as 
between light and daikne^s. It is our earnest 
Avisli to respect the legitimate interests of foreign- 
ers. We have no desire to do injustice to or in- 
flict luirdship on anybody, but on the other hand, 
we wish others to treat us with justice and fair 
])]ay and return to us these sovereign rights that 
they have taken away from us. What the Chinese 
have been struggling for is to get rid of a foreign 
imposed super-state in China. The struggle will 
continue, as it should, till the goal is reached 
when China will be truly independent within 
her own borders.” 

The Chinese nationalists are fighting for 
liberty and international justice ; and they 
should receive support and recognition from 
all freedom-lovifig peoples of the world. 
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Today the Chiaese nationalists are fight- 
ing against foreign imperialists, Chinese 
militarists and communists. Thus China is 
not only passing through a tremendous 
revolution, but is torn with civil wars and 
factional fights. Foreign imperialists profess 
to be friendly to China, but claim that as 
long as China is under the grip of civil war 
and there is no stable government to deal 
with, they cannot make any concession to 
China in the form of revision of the un- 
equal treaties ; on the contrary, they must 
use force, if necessary to protect the lives 
and property of their nationals in China, 
enjoying the benefits from the unequal 
treaties to the disadvantage of the Chinese. 
Among the foreign powers, it is now quite 
clear that Great Britain, supported by 
America, is bent upon demonstration of force 
against China, in violation of all practices of 
international law. Today there are over 
30,000 British soldiers and marines, field 
artillery and five squadrons of British air- 
forces and a powerful section of the British 
navy within Chinese territorial jurisdiction. 
Mr. Baldwin’s China policy is no better than 
that of Lloyd George’s Turkish policy. Lloyd 
George, to crush the Turkish nationalists 
under the leadership of Kemal Pasha, con- 
centrated a large British fleet and forces 
and called upon the British dominions as 
well as France and Italy to side with Britain 
in her gallant fight to destroy the last 
semblance of the Ottoman Empire ; and to- 
day Mr. Baldwin has sent a powerful British 
fleet, and British forces and is seeking the 
co-operation of Powers to uphold British 
policy in China. As in the case of Turkey, 
France and Italy did not support Great 
Britain, and Russia aided the Turkish national- 
ists in every way, so Britain to save her 
face had to take the initiative to sign the 
treaty of Lausanne, and thus recognize full 
sovereignty of Turkey, by removing the last 
vestige of “capitulations’", .siinikriy Britain 
in her China policy finds that Japan and 
Russia are not only unwilling to side with 
Britain, but are ready to aid the Chinese 
nationalists. France under the leadership of 
M. Briand does not want to follow the policy 
of intervention in China, and thus alienate 
Japan, Russia and China. Italy, as a matter 
of gesture and to assure the British Govern- 
ment that she will aid the ^ British in any 
special contingency, has sent a war-ship. 


and America is following the carefully 
defined opportunist policy of bullying China 
in co-operation with Britain, and at the 
same time avoiding any commitment to an 
aggressive and coercive policy against the 
Chinese nationalists. It is well-known and 
apparent to all who are carefully observant 
of British policy in the Orient, that the 
Baldwin Government is making a show of 
force towards the Chinese nationalists to 
please the die-hards and at the same time 
has been finding a way tow^ards peaceful 
settlement with the Chinese, to please the 
British merchants, who are suffering tremen- 
dously from loss of business due to boy- 
cott of British goods and the openly hostile 
attitude of the Chinese nationalists against 
all forms of British interests in China. An 
important section of the British Labor Party 
and Trade Union Congress is also opposed 
to the British imperialist policy in China ; as 
is evident from the following resolution 
adopted by the Trade Union Congress on 
April 28, 1927 : 

‘It is contended that the great naval, military 
and air forces now concentrated in China constitute 
an immediate danger to world peace. The 
signatories urge immediate withdrawal of all 
British armed forces from China. We further 
urge support for the demands of Britisli Labour 
that the privileges wrung from China by war shall 
bn renounced, including extra-territoriality, foreign 
control of the maritime customs and foreign 
Settlements and eonecs.^ions. 

“Tue British Labour movement has welcomed 
the awakening of the Eastern races, who have been 
the great reserve army for capitalist exploitation, 
and has denounced tlie exploitation of Chinese 
labour, particularly of women and children, realizing 
that low-paid labour in China means depressed 
wage.s and employment in Britain. 

“The British workers are faced by a Govern- 
in?nt measure designed to destroy the power of 
the British Labour movement. It is, therefore, 
important that the British workers should unite to 
stop the war in China by every means in their 
power and give their whole-hearted support to 
the Chinese Nationalist movement which is 
developing trade unionism for the protection of 
the Chinese workers. 

“It is the same government, animated by the 
same motives, which is attempting to destroy the 
hard-won liberties of the British trade union move- 
ment and waging war against the Chinese 
workers.’" 

—Times (London), April 29, 1927. 

As the Government of Lloyd George had 
to give up its Turkish adventure, so it is a 
foregone conclusiou that the British Govern- 
ment, unless something unforeseen happens, 
will not follow the policy of carrying on war 
against China without full support* from 
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other powers, parhcularly America, and mav 
even take diplomatic steps to lead a conference 
in favor of restoration of Chinese sovereign 
rights This will come, as soon as the 
British feel that the Chinese nationalists are 
graining in power in their struggle against the 
Chinese militarists and communists It is 
needless to say that Britain and America 
cannot afford to follow an aggressive policy 
towards China while Japan is following the 
policy of enlightened peace towards China” 
and thus conquering Chinese market for the 
benefit of tTfipflnese cominorce And possibly 
fora Chino- Japanese undcrstandiiit? The 
British Government had to change its Turk h 
policy because of the international situation 
and a United Turkey under the much de- 
nounced Turkish leader Kemal Pasha. So if 
tlie Chinese can present a united front, owing 
to the particularly favorable international 
situation, Britain will have to deal with the 
Chinese nationalists on their terms, and China 
like Japan and Turkey, will be freed from 
foreign domination. 

VI 

Civil War ^ in China is a menace to the 
cause of Chinese nationalism ; because iu 
the face of foreign intervention the Chinese 
nationalists are forced to concentrate their 
energy to combat civil wars and factional 
fights. As long as Civil War will prevent 
China from presenting a united front against 
the foreign imperialists, there is no reason 
to expect that the Chinese people will be 
able to reap the full beneiit of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

Civil War iu China is not due to “commu- 
nalisni or religious fanaticism,” but it is a 
fight for power between the militarists, 
nationalists and communists. The militarists, 
like General Chang Tso-Lin, the Manchurian 
War Lord and the Dictator of the Northern 
Government at J'ekiiig, the poet-Ocneral Wn 
J^ei-Fu and their adherents are opposed to 
the nationalist forces. The Chinese War 
Lords, like the Chinese nationalists, profess 
to be patriotic and believe that they are 
anxious to bring about a united China, free 
from foreign control. They believe that this 
can be accomplished through their leadership, 
which really means by Iho establishment of 
dictatorship and militarism. The Chinese 
Militarists do not believe in the so-called 
democratic form of government, and they 
are oppose^d to the nationalists as radicals. 


To the Chinese Communists, who are led by 
the Soviet agents, the Chinese nationalists 
are not radical enough in their external and 
internal policies. The Chinese Communists 
want to abrogate all the existing unequal 
treaties and ignore all unjust foreign rights 
in China, even if they are guaranteed by 
the existing treaties. They want to establish 
a Government in Cluna, following the 
example of Russia, which will be dominated 
by so-called peasants and workers. However, 
Communists class themselves 
as rm/” Chinese nationalists and opposed 
to all militarists. 

All the Chinese nationalist factions are 
supposed to be following the path mapped 
out by the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen. They are 
at present divided into four distinct groups : 

(1) Those who are following the so-called 
Christian General Feng, who, with his array, 
is now in North-western China, biding his 
time to take tlie leadership. Feng is friendly 
to Soviet Russia and recently visited Moscow 
where his son is studying in the Sun Tat 
Sen University, established by the Soviet 
Government, which is directed by M. RadeL 

( 2 ) The Chinese nationalist group who 
belong to the extreme left and have establish- 
ed their government at Hankow and who are 
supposed to be following the communist 
trend, dictated by Soviet Russian advisors 
like M. Borodin and others. (3) The moderate 
Chinese nationalists, under the leadership 
of General Cliiang kai-Shek who have 
established a new nationalist Government at 
Nanking. Chiaiig kai-Shek is opposed to the 
communists within the nationalist rank, and 
is determined to free the Chinese nationalist 
Party— Kuo-min-tang party— from the com- 
munist influence and is actually carrying 013 
war against the Hankow Government. (4) 
The nationalist Government of Canton which 
has declared its independence of all nationalist 
groups, particularly the Hankow and Nanking 
Governments, 

The Chinese nationalists believe that 
militarism or autocratic rule of various 
provincial War Lords, seeking to augment 
their own power for personal gain and pres- 
tige, is the true cause of the present chaos 
in China. Chinese nationalists advocate 
immediate abolition of military governorship 
for provinces and establishment of such a 
form of government, in which military 
authority should be sub-servient to civil 
power, which in turn must represent the 
will of the people, expressed thr^gh a truly 
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responsible government of the Chinese 

people. 

No one can predict the course of the 
conflict between the nationalists and mili- 
tarists in China. But to all impartial 
observers, it is apparent that the Chinese 
people in general aie in sympathy with the 
ideals of the Chinese nationalists; and it is 
through the popular sympathy and co- 
operation that the forces of the Kuo-min-tang 
have been so eminently successful in their 
light against the militarists. The nationalist 
army, under General Chiang-kai-Shek, has 
undoubtedly a military genius at its head, 
and the rank and file are inspired by the 
ideal of freeing China from the tyranny of 
the Chinese militarists and their foreign 
supporters. However, the weapon wdiich has 
been most effectively used by the Kuo- 
min-tang is the weapon of propaganda among 
the people and the soldiers of the enemy 
ranks. The Chinese nationalists have ex- 
tensively used the weapon of the general 
strike; and sympathetic mass-demonstrations, 
in their favour, have preceded the victorious 
entry of the nationalist army in cities 
like Shanghai, Hankow and Nanking. 

To secure the support of the Qhinese 
people, the Kuo-min-tang leaders have used 
their propaganda machines, in the form of 
proclamations of military oSicers. The 
following, issued after the fall of Shanghai 
to nationalist hands, is a typical example 
of it: — 

‘^Shanghai—Marcl) 23:— General Pai Ghnnff-lisi, 
Commander cf the Southern forces in Shan;?hrii 
and Chief of the Staff to General Ghiang kai-Shek, 
the Southern Commander-in-Chief, has addressed a 
manifesto to the Ciiinese people savin^r:— 

“For (80) eighty years the Imperialists, under 
the protection of uneoual treaties, have reduced 
China to a state of vassalage. After the revolution 
of 1911, the Imperialists continually supplied the 
Chinese Imperialists with rifles and guns, with 
which they waged war for the past fifteen (15) 
ears. On tlic one hand, the foreign iniF)erialists 
ave checked the development of Chinese education 
and industries and on the other hand, have secured 
for themselves special privileges. 

“But the Chinese have awakened and Slianghai, 
the greatest ctommercial centre in the ]\r East, 
will become not only a strong base for Chinese 
Nationalism but for the world revolution. The 
Chinese people must distinguish, however, between 
attacking Imperialism and foreigners* They must 
not insult foreigners or destroy their property.” 
The Times (London), March 24, 1927, page 14. 

It may not be generally known (in India) 
that the Chinese nationalists, in co-operation 
with the Indian revolutionists abroad, carried 
on systematic propaganda amongttbe Indian 


soldiers; and leaflets urging the Indian 
soldiers not to attack the Chinese, striving to 
free their country from foreign oppression, 
but to go back to India to work for the 
freedom of India, were circulated among the' 
Indian soldiers. Some of the Indians were 
arrested by the British authorities in Shanghai 
for carrying on such subversive propaganda. 
It seems clear that the British authorities 
thought it wise not to send any more Indian 
soldiers to China, fearing that they might bo 
infected with the propaganda which might 
later on spread in the Indian army iu India, 
after the return of the Indian soldiers to 
India from China. 

The Chinese nationalists have carried on 
systematic propaganda among the English 
sailors and soldiers. The following is a 
sample of a leaflet widely circulated among 
the British sailors 

“Biitish sailors, we must know that you are 
sent here to tight armless people who are insjiired 
by ideals of independence and democracy. You 
are sent here to crush a revolutionary movement 
Avhieh struggles against miliTarisrn, to form 
Gorernment Bn the Chinese People, Of the Chinese 
Pcojile and For (hr People. This is not 

your business. Don’t interfere ! Go back to your 
homos ! 

“Do not be fooled by your masters, the British 
capitalists and Ihor servants, your otlii'-ers and 
admiials. Do aw'ay with that, damned supensti- 
iious ra(‘ 0 -hatred. We are your friends, and have 
more in common wdtii you than you have with 
your own countrymen of that type who sent you. 
Either go back homo or join us for the sake of 
the liberation nf all the exploited masses of tlie 
world and for the sake of 5 our own liberation. 

“British sailors, you come to China at a time 
when a Democratic Kevoiution goes on here. You 
are sent to be Henchmen (of tiie British wipitaHbts) 
against this Kevoiution. The Ciiinese workers and 
peasants will not stand it. They wull put up a 
bitter struggle for their independence and liberty. 
Keinember that ! Do not think^about us, the Chinese 
toiling masses as about the “Ci links” whom you 
can slaughter like cattle. Those times have 
r»assed tor ever. Do not interfere in Our 
Kevoiution. This is our own affair.’' The Times 
(London), March 24, 1927. 

It is generally expected that factional 
fights among tlie Chinese nationalists will be 
soon over and the Chinese nationalists under 
tlie leadership of General Chiang kai-Shek, 
supported by the majority of Chinese 
intellegontsia, merchants, students, workers and 
peasants will be supreme. According to a Paris 
despatch of April 27, to the Munchner 
Nneste Nachriedflm, already the far-sighted 
Chinese nationalists in Europe are in accord 
with the programme of General Chiang kai- 
Shek. After a meeting of the Kuo-min-tang 
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party in Europe, held in Paris, the General 
secretary of the party has made known his 
views officially to the French press to the 
following effect 

‘‘The Kuo-min-tanff Party is for Chinese 
nationalism and not for the Third Irilernational 
They are not following? the lear3hii]gs ot Karl 
Marx or Lenin. On the contrary they are trying 
to fulfil the ideals of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen by 
securing complete independence of China from 
foreign con troK abolition of all uaeqaal treaties 
and ending of all concessions. The Chinese people 
and the Kuo-min-tang Party fully appreciate the 
friendship of Soviet Russia wliicn lias up 

extra-territorial jurisdiction, concessions ami un- 
equal treaties; but they cannot allow the Si .u*et 
agents to carry on propaganda or activities in 
China which may be detrimental to Chinese 
interests. Jn future the Kuo-min-tang Partv in 
Europe will follow the moderato course, outlined 
by General Chiang kai-Shek, who, as a friend and 
disciple of Sun Yat Son, is trying to carry out his 
progi’ammc of united China, ruled by a democratic 
popular Government for the interest of the Chinese 
people.” 

It seems to iis that Great Britain and 
America, Japan and France tvill support 
Chiang kai-Shek, witli the expectation 
that through his eflorts China will be 
prevented from championing Soviet Russian 
policy, particularly in foreign aflairs. It is 
conceivable that Great Britain and America 
might have learnt their lessons that, because 
they failed to support the Government of 
Kerensky adequately, the Bolshevists secured 
the upper hand in the tight for control of 
Russia. Similarly, if the moderate element of 
the Chinese nationalists, led by General 
Chiang kai-Shek, be not supported by the 
governments of Great Britain and the United 
States, and these governments follow the 
policy of intervention in China, as they 
tried in Russia, they will strengthen the 
hands of Soviet Russia and the Chinese 
radicals. 

In fact, it is now an open secret that, Mr. 
Coolidge’s government is not anxious ^ to 
adopt any further coercive measures against 
the Chinese nationalists, to enforce the 
demands presented to the Hankow Gov^n- 
ment regarding the Nanking atlairs. The 


American government will prefer that Chiang 
kai-Shek overthrows the Hankow Govern- 
ment and follows a pro-American foreign 
policy. General Chiang kai-Shek has proved 
himself to be a diplomat as well as a 
military genius. The Powers, particularly 
Britain and America, have been very loud 
against the Chinese nationalists, on the 
pretext that they were tools of the Soviet 
Government in Russia and thus enemies of 
law and order. By taking steps to free the 
Kuo-min-tang Party from the control of the 
Chinese radicals and Russian influence, he 
has taken steps to test American friendship 
and the sincerity of various declarations of 
the Baldwin Government. General Chiang’s 
victory over the radicals will mean that the 
formr'^r will be able to demand considerate 
treatment from tlio Powers, particularly 
America and Britain. General Chiang thinks 
that for the success of the nationalist cause, 
it is necessary that the nationalists must 
avoid, in every possible way, foreign inter- 
vention in China. If through General 
Chiang’s sagacity, the Chinese nationalists 
can follow a course winch may insure that 
there will bo no intervention against the 
Nationalist cause by the Powers, then the 
Chinese niiliarists will either have to come 
to terras with the Chinese nationalists peace- 
ably, or the Chinese nationalist forces will 
march towards Peking. 

The future of the Chinese nationalist 
cause depends largely, if not entirely, upon 
the termination of the Chinese Civil War. 
It is needless to say that the Chinese 
nationalists will not sacrifice the fundamental 
principles of their programme to purchase 
iuternational support or to secure a truefe 
with the militarists; and it is to be hoped 
that in the near future the object of the 
Chinese Revolution will be fulfilled with 
the victory of the Chinese nationalist cause. 

{Concluded) 

Munich, GEiniANV. 

May 1, 1927. 



ILEGISLATION, RE THE MINIMUM MARRIAGEABLE AGE 

By JYOTI SWARUP GUPTA 
Vahl, High Court, Allahabad 


Pkesext Position- wini lit’Si'ECT to EiuiA' 
Marriages 

k tiny little tot embarking on the 
/\ nnchartered seas of matrimony with- 
out any knowledge of her destination 
or destiny — at an age when her little sister 
in the West is still in the kindergarten.” How 
true this description of an Indian girl wife 
by the Illustrated Times of India, yet how 
sad and heart-rending especially when 
one looks to the simple child-like looks of 
an innocent prey to social tyranny and un- 
founded religious bogey. And yet this is 
not a solitary instance in the fair and hoary 
land of India. This is a normal feature of 
an ordinary Indian family. The Census 
Report for 1921 points out that “the marriage 
of girls at an age when they are still 
children is a custom common among the 
Hindus.” The Census Report of 1911 recorded 
that “infant marriages are both customary 


and common, the average age for marriage 
being 8—12.” It went on to say that “the 
marriage before the ago of ten was most 
prevalent in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Baroda, 
Central India tract and Hyderabad. It records 
a custom of marriage performed of children 
even before they are born ! The following 
tables, taken from the Census Report for 
1921 will show at a glance the seriousness of 
the cancer that is poisoining our entire 
social system. 

Table, ehoicing the proportion of unmarried, 
married and widowed per of each sev 

in India. 

kjge Unmarried Married Widowed 

Males— Females. Males— Females. Males— Ferns. 


0-5 

994 

988 

0 

11 

— 

1 

5-10 

9()() 

907 

32 

88 

0 

mJ 

5 

10-15 

879 

001 

116 

382 

5 

17 

15-20 

GS7 

188 

298 

771 

15 

41 

20-25 

402 

51 

564 

877 

34 

72 


Table showing the total population and the number of married and widowed of each 


sex at different age periods. 

Age. Population. 

Persons. Males. 

Females. 

Married. 

Males. 

T'emalcs 

Widowed. 

Males. Females 

all 

.315.H.'i0.442 

I(J2.0S1,27S 

ir>3,2(;:uoi 

7 for, 7. 7. 74 

7i,.m.i:)i 

I0,:j:!8.322 

20.824.828 

0-1 

9,237.210 

4,638,721 

4..598489 

6.921 

9,066 

.3.55 

759 

1-2 

4.537.945 

2,2.38,39,3 

2,299,.5.52 

6.687 

1 1 ,59.5 

37.8 

612 

2-3 

7,676.606 

3.729,731 

.3,910,875 

16.484 

32,197 

959 

1.600 

3-4 

9,1.5.5,184 

4 .391 1.695 

4.761.489 

28,9.85 

60,755 

1,628 

3,475 

4-5 

9.049,465 

4,487.261 

4,.562,204 

.51.667 

16 1,8,50 

3,16) 

8,69.3 

Total 0- 

dimneMO 

12.484.801 

20.171 00!) 

llO.OS) 

21S. 102 

r,,4Kl 

1.0222 

.5-10 

46.747.388 

23,846,133 

22.001, 25,5 

7.57,4' 1.5 

2,016 687 

40,579 

102,29.3 

10-15 

.36,741,8.52 

20,171,326 

16.r)70..526 

2,311,066 

6, .330, 207 

109,384 

‘279,124 

J,5-20 

26.144.890 

13,648,824 

1 2,406,066 

4.077,400 

9,635,310 

198,278 

517.898 

20-25 

26,066,102 

12,563,822 

13,502,280 

7,0.36,997 

11,840,920 

422,723 

966,617 


Are the figures in the last four columns 
not blood-curdling, heart-rending sfich as 
will raise the hair of the most hard-headed 
conservative and the worst bureaucrat ? The 
total number of girls married before ten is 
over twenty-two lacs and of widows over 
one lac seventeen thousand ! 

Report proceeds to say that “infant and 
child-marrifcge is still prevalent, but there is 
evidence to show that the agS of marriage 


is increasing especially in the case of males. 
Only in the most advanced classes is there 
any tendency for the age of marriage after 
puberty to increase.” 

Thus the Census Report rightly observes 
that “there is little evidence in the Census 
figures to sugpst that the practice (of early 
marriages) is dying out.” Under these 
circumstances it the wound is allowed to 
take its own time to heal, the poison will 
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spread in all parts of our system, there will 
be no resisting power left in us, all the limbs 
of our social system will cease to function and 
we shall all collapse much before the time 
comes if it comes at all when child-marriages 
will be abolished. We can ill ad'ord to be 
silent spectators to tlie ruin of our race. Like 
prudent surgeons, let us apply the sharp 
knife of a legislative enactment and powerful 
propaganda. 


Thk Two Bills 


In order to put a stop to this suicidal 
policy of early marriages Dr. Sir fl i 
Singh Gour— the indomitable fighter f r 
social reform through legislation and Mr. 
Har Bilas Sarda have introduced Bills in the 
Legislative Assembly. Under the terms of 
Set ti^n 375 of the Indian Penal Code any 
person who has sexual intercourse with his 
wife under thirteen years of age is guilty 
of rape and is punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years and also 
with fine. Sir Hari seeks to raise the ago 
to fourteen. 

According to the Hindu Child-Marriage 
Bill (if Mr. Har Bilas Sarda iiu marriage 
of a Hindu girl under twelve years ot age 
or of a Hindu boy under fifU'on years will 
be valid (S S 3 and /) The marringe of a 
Hindu gill betw(‘(m the age of 11-12 years 
will be valid if lier gaavdian obtains a 
licensee from the District Magistrate of the 
place when^ the girl ordinaiily resides, autho- 
rising or permitting such marriage (Sf)). The 
Magistrate shall grant a license to the 
guardian who files a written application with 
“an affidavit swearing to the fact that the 
girl has completed her eleventh year, and 
that the guardian conscientiously believes that 
the tenets of fhc religion, which the girl 
proffLSses, enjoin that the girls sliould not be 
kept unmarried any longer ”. 

The statement cf objects and reasons 
attached to the bill, says : 


1. “The oi'jcct of the Bill is two-fold. The 
main objoot, by dcolariug invalid the marriages 
of girls below 12 yoars of ago is to put a stop 
to siioh girls becoming widows. Hie 
}»v laying down the minimum marriagealilo 
of boys and gills, is to prevent, so 
their physical and moral dchuioiaTuin by lomovi i^ 
a principal obstacle to their physical and mental 

development. feature of fl.e situation. 

however, is that the inajority of fpol,® 

are prev(‘ntcd by Ilintlu ^'ustcim ^ alliir^J 

re-marrying. S.icli a . lainen table ailairs 

exists in no ciountry, civilised oi uncivilised, 


19-3 


world. And it is high time thaUthe law c-ame to 
the assistance of these helpless victims of social 
cMistoms, whicdi, whatever their origin or justi- 
fuiation in old days, arc admittedly out of date and 
are the source of untold misery and harm at the 
present time. 

?>. Acenrding to the Brahmans, the most 
ancient and the most authoritative book containing 
the laws of the Hindus, the minimum marriageable 
age of man is 24 and of woman 16. And if the 
yyelfare of the girl were the only consideration in 
fixing the age, the Jaw should fix 16 as the 
minimum age for tlie valid marriage of a girl. But 
amongst Hindus, there are people who hold the 
belief that a girl should not remain unmarried 
after she attains puberty. And as in this country, 
some girls attain puberty at an age as early as 
12, the Bill fixes 12 as tlie minimum age for the 
valid marriage of a Hindu girl. 

4 In order however, to make the Bill accept- 
able to the most conservative Hindu opinion 
provision is made in the Bill that for conscientious 
reasons, the marriage of a Hindu girl would be 
permissible even when she is 11 years old. No 
Hindu Sastra enjoins marriage of a girl before she 
attains puberty, and the time has arrived and 
public opinion siifliciently developed when the 
first step towards the accomplishment of the social 
reform so necessary for the removal of a great 
injustice to its helpless vicitims and so essential 
to the interests of a large part of humanity, should 
be taken, by enacting a law declaring invalid the 
marriages of girls below 11 years of age. 

5. With regard to boys, the Sastras do not 
enjoin marriage at a particular age. Thoughtful 
public opinion amongst Hindus would fix 18 as the 
minimum rnarriagoaiile age for a boy. But as 
some classes of Hindus would regard such 
legislation as too drastic, the Bill takes the line 
of least resistance by providing 15 years as the 
ago below which the marriage of a Hindu boy 
shall bo invalid. Even in England, where child 
marriages are unknown and early marriages are 
exceptions, it has been found necessary to fix the 
ages below which boys and girls may not marry. • 

It will thus appear that though the author 
in accordance with the thoughtful public 
opinion among Hindus would fix 18 as the 
minimum marriageable age for boys and 16 foK 
girls. Yet he ou^ of regard for the suscepti- 
bilities and feelings of the orthodox and 
conservatives and in order to meet their so- 
called religious and conscieutions objections 
and as a first step in legislation affecting 
minimum marriageable ago, has draft(?d his 
bill on moderate and non-contentious lines so 
that it might be plain sailing and take the 
line of no resistance or opposition. It may 
also bo noticed that the bill does not provide 
any punishment, wliatsoever to the parent or 
guaidian who marries the child imder age. 
It simply declares such marriage invalid. 

Goykrxmp:nt Opposition 

It was understood that such a non-conten- 
tious and extremely non-con tenticiis and yet 
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highly beneficial measure would be welcomed 
by Government and would meet with no 
opposition whatsoe\er from it but its attitude 
has staggered u5 all. 

The Assembly has established a convention 
that it will not oppose the mere introduction 
of a bill. Bound by this convention, the 
Home member did not — he could not oppose 
the introduction of this Bill but he could 
not restrain himself and laid tlie ganntlet at 
the feet of the Health, Maternity and Child 
welfare workers, the doctors and the social 
reformer by saying that he w^ould oppose it 
at all future stages. It is very unfortunate 
that the Government has taken a very hostile 
attitude to the raising of the age of consent 
and the marriageable age since the question 
was first mooted in 1921 in the League or 
Nations on the question of traffic in white 
girls. Is it not very strange that a Govern- 
ment which is very fond of proclaiming that 
it is the ma hap of the dumb Indians should 
actively and consistently oppose all attempts 
to improve a pernicious practice which is 
cutting the ground from under their very 
feet. It is not very curious that Englishmen 
with all their proud feelings of respect for 
womanhood should not only connive but be 
actively participating in bringing about un- 
told misery which is the necessary consequence 
of early marriages ? 

May I also bring to the Government’s 
notice the following reply wdiich was given 
to an interpellation in the Ijegislative Assembly 
only a few days after its inauguration : 

“23. Lala Girdliari Lai A^arwala. Do the 
Government intend to uudertak(3 legislation 
forbidding marriage of girls before the age of 11 
and that of bovs before the age of 14 ? 

Mr. S. r. D’Donnel i The answer is in the 
negative. Government consider that under present 
conditions, in a matter of this kind which 
intirnately concerns the social customs and 
religious beliefs of the people if is preferable that 
the initiative should bo taken by non-officials 
rather than by Government. ’’—Legislative Assembly 
Debates Vol. I. P. 133 for 17ih February 1921. 

I would go to the whole length of saying 
that this declaration of Governmental policy by 
the then Home Secretary clearly shows that 
though the Government at that time was 
opposed to take the initiative in this matter 
it never contemplated to offer any opposition 
to such a measure if mooted by a non- 
official. 

The Census Report is an official document 
prepared at considerable expense to the tax- 
payer under the direct coptrol and super- 


vision of a member of its own steel frame. 
The Government cannot lightly ignore the 
facts, figures and conclusions drawn in it. 
This is why I have taken care to quote from 
it. It observes : 

‘Tt is difficult to gauge to what extent the 
statutory sanction contributes to the fall in the 
number of infant marriages, but as was romirked 
by my predecessor, the indirect effect on public 
opinion of a definite attitude of the state towards 
the practice cannot but he beneficial. 

Might I also tell the Law officers of the 
Government that the marital tie carries wuth 
it the conjugal right for the husband to the 
immediate society of the wife. Under the 
general principles of marriage laws and the 
laws of all civilized countries a wife cannot 
refuse to live with her husband. The courts will 
always give a decree for the restitution of 
conjugal rights if even a child wife refuses 
to live with her husband. Now section 375 
of the Indian Penal Code threatens to send 
the husband to jail for 10 years if he has 
access to his wife under 13 years of age. It, 
therefore, follows as a logical consequence 
that the minimum marriageable ago should 
be the same as the ago in this section. 
There is no fun in allowing a man to assume 
by law a certain status, viz, of husband, which 
carries with it certain rights viz., to tlie society 
of the wife, and yet sending him to jail if he 
avails liimself of those rights. 

Bharatpur, Mysore and Baroda States 
have laws forbidding marriages below certain 
years. China lias passed a law forbidding 
marriages of girls below 16 and of boys 
below IS. Many European countries have 
minimum marriageable age la\vs though the 
institution of early marriage is unknown to 
them. What then is there to prevent our 
Legislature from passing such a measure ? 
what is there for the Government to oppose 
this bill ? Is it its alien nature, cussedness, 
disregard for the welfare of the Hindus or 
something else V If we are denied political 
reforms can we also not have social reforms 
till the system of present Government lasts? 
Is it not its imperative duty to pass this 
bill as it passed the Sutee Abolition Act or 
the Widow Re-marriage Act ? AVould it not bo 
thus preventing over thirty lacs of children 
becoming girl wives and over two lacs of 
innocent “temples of God’’ becoming widows 
before they enter their ‘teens’. The least that 
the Government can do is to sit silent and 
leave the question to the vote of the Hindu 
members in the Assembly. 
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AdvAXCKD PUIiLIC OPINION'. 

While condemning the practice of early 
wifehood and motherhood in his book, 
Tuberculosis in India, Lankester meets the 
argument that a warm climate favours 
precosity and that girls in India develop at 
an earlier age than in more temperate 
climates thus : 

IjCt even as much as two years be conceded 
and in place of IS years, wliich maybe reckoned 
as the lower liriiitintr aj>e in ordinary cases of 
mar^a^^e m the west, let Hi years he the age which 
por)ular opinion shall rcgaid as the normal one for 
marriage in this (country. The result would h:- an 
incalculable gain in the health of women of liia / 
and also in that of the ciiildren whom they bear 

Following this advice the advanced social 
reformer would do well to keep in mind 
that IG and 18 should be the minimum 


marriageable age for girls and boys respective- 
ly. Let him move amendments to this bill 
to raise the age to this ideal or at least to 
14 for girls and 16 for boys and aleo for the 
addition of a clause which would penalise 
the parent or guardian who violates the law. 
But if he fails in his amendments let him 
accept the present bill as a first step 
towards legislation providing a minimum age 
for marriages. Let the Health, Maternity and 
Child-welfare organisations, the Hindu Sabha, 
the Ary a Samaj, the Women’s Association 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Cousins 
and the Mohila Saniitis and other social bodies 
all work incessantly till they have seen this 
bill in its present or improved form and also 
the amending bill of Sir Hari Singh Gour 
placed on the statute book. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 

Bv T. K. VAniVELIT 


W ITH the restoration of the Mikado 
(Emperor) to hi>, legitimate rights as 
the supreme ruler in 1SG8 commences 
the new era of Modern Japan. The visit of 
the American Expeditionary S(iuadron, under 
the command of Commodore Perry in 1S5J. 
marked an epochal change in the history of 
Modern Japan, with the result that the 
country was gradually led into closer associa- 
tion with the western world. For the previous 
three hundred years the actual administrative 
power of the country had rested with the 
Shogun (feudal lord). Rut with the restoration 
of the emperor the entire system of national 
life in politics, social order, and educational 
policies underwent radical reform. 

The early history of Japan was mostly 
influenced by Chinese culture. The teachings 
of Buddhism and Confucianism constituted 
the basic factors in the development of Chinese 
civilization. The introduction of Confucianism 
into Japan dates back to 2S5 A D. when Wani 
was invited to the Mikado’s court. Buddhism 
was introduced about the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. During this 
period frequent exchange of visits of priests 
and students 4ook place between Japan and 
China and Korea. 


The Nara epoch covered the eighth century 
followed by the Heian epoch which continued 
until tlie twelfth century. Art and literature 
flourished during these epochs. This period 
ushered in an era of military rule marked 
by the continuous rising and falling of diderent, 
ruling houses. This may be called the dark 
age in Japanese history during which time 
education was entirely neglected. It was only 
enjoyed by a small group of people, 
priests, courtiers and other non- military 
people. leyasu Te kngawa, the founder of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate in 1603, was one of the 
greatest military leaders and statesmen flapan 
has produced. Under the regime of the 
Tokugawas more liberal and universal 
education was encouraged. As a result 
classical studies were revived and many 
notable scholars appeared. 

In 1868 ITis Imperial Majesty the late 
Emperor Meiji promulgated the famous 
chaiter oath of five articles, which is called 
the Magna Charta of the Japanese Empire. 
The principles embodied in the Magna Charta 
are of a most radical nature — being a change 
from the most conservative feudalistic idea 
to the most progressive modern idea. These 
five articles read as follows: 
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1. All affairs of the state shall be decided by 
public discussion; 

2. Both rulers and ruled shall unite for the 
advancement of the national interests; 

3. All the people shall be given opportunity to 
satisfy their legitimate desires; 

4. All customs of former times shall be abolish- 
ed and justice and righteousness shall regulate all 
actions ; 

5. And knowledge shall be sought for far and 
wide and thus will the foundation of the Imperial 
policy be greatly strengthened. 

The last mentioned “that knowledge shall 
be sought for far and wide” has constituted 
the basic factor in the foundation of the 
modern education policy of Japan. In 
obedience to this proclamation the government 
took the necessary measures to improve the 
social and political systems and institutions 
after the most enlightened models, and the 
work in education received the greatest 
share of attention. 

Four years later, in 1S72 (fifth year of 
Meij\ another Imperial Edict was issued 
concerning universal education, which 
contains this interesting statement: 

“Henceforward education shall be so diffused 
that there may not be a village with an ignorant 
family nor a family with an ignorant member, 
regardless of ejass. If a child, male or female does 
not attend an elementary school the guardian is 
responsible for such neglect.” 

A large number of scholars and students 
were sent abroad to study the system of 
education in arts, sciences, and technical 
knowledge in different countries in Europe 
and America. And with the newly acquired 
knowledge of these students the Japanese 
educational policies and principles, and all 
activities of national life have been so moulded 
as to meet the requirements of the changed 
conditions. During the early Meiji era a 
largo number of foreign scholars and technical 
experts were engaged by the Japanese 
Government to assist in the reconstruction 
of the national life. But it is quite evident 
that very few of them remain in the service 
today, for Japanese themselves are filling 
the positions formerly held by the foreign 
scholars and experts. 

The fundamental ideals of education in 
Japan can best be understood from the 
Imperial Rescript on Education which was 
issued in the year 1870. All the children 
are required to commit this rescript to 
memory. A translation of it reads : 

“Xnoweye, Our Subjects; 

“Our imperial Ancestors have founded Our 
Empire on a basis broad and everlasting and have 
deeply and firmly implanted virtue; Our 


subjects, ever united in loyalty and filial 
piety, have from generation to generation 
illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the 
glory of the fundamental character of Our 
Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our 
education. Ye, Our Subjects, be filial to your 
parents, affectionate to your brothers and sisters ; 
as husbands and wives be harnnnious, as friends 
true; bear yourselves in modesty and moderation ; 
extend your benevolonr-e to all ; pursue learning 
and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intelle(‘Iual 
faculties and perfect moral powers; furthermore 
advance public good and promote common interests; 
always respect the Constitution and observe the 
laws; should emergency arise, offer yourselves 
courageously to the State; and thus guard and 
maintain the prosperity of Our ilmperial Throne 
coeval with heaven and earth. So shall ye not 
only be Our good and faithful subjects, hut render 
illustrious the best traditions of your fore- 
fathers. 

“The way here set forth is indeed the teaching 
be(iueathed by Our Impf^rial Ancestors, to he 
observed alike by Their Descendants and Snhjec-ts, 
infallible for all ages and true m all places. It is 
Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in 
c.omnion with you, Our subjects, that we may all 
thus attain to th.e same virtue.” 

“The .‘loth (lay of the lOUi month of the 23rd 
year of i'\Leiji.” 

In this it can be seen that the ideals 
contained in it are mostly inlluenced by the 
teachings of Buddhism and Confucianism, and 
at the same time we find the best princitilos 
of the Occidental educational system embodied 
in it. 

It will alford much interest to look into 
the system of educational administration in 
Japan. Tiie department of education is on 
an equal basis with other departments, and 
is under the direct control of the national 
government. The minister of education has 
charge of all matters relating to education, 
literature, arts, and religion of the country. 
The general policy of education is decided, 
by the department ; however, the management 
of the schools is left partly with the local 
public bodies. Uuder the system of com- 
pulsory education, all children at the age of 
six, are entered in the first grade of the 
primary schools for a six years’ course. 
After graduating from the primary schools 
some of them enter the higher primary 
schools for a two years’ course. However, 
the boys generally enter middle schools for 
a five years’ course, and the girls enter girls’ 
high schools for a four or five years’ coarse. 
After that three years are farther required 
to complete the work in the higher schools 
before they are eligible to compete in the 
entrance examinations for colleges and 
universities. Primary education in Japan is 
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^ 2 :iven in elementary schools and continuation 
schools ; secondary education in middle 
schools for boys and in g:irls’ high schools 
for girls and technical schools of second 
grade; and higher education in the higher 
schools, colleges and universities. For the 
training of teachers there are normal schools 
for both men and. women ; for the training 
of men of business and other vocations there 
is a number of vocational and technical 
schools. 

Statistics comniled by the Education 
Department in 1921 shows that there were 
43,8'’0 schools. Of these 74 are government 
institutions, and 41,821 established and i ain- 
tained by local bodies. Th^re were aLo 
1930 private schools and 220,877 teachers. 
The entire enrolment of pupils and students 
was 10,435,304. (The population of Japan in 
1921 was 5(5,787,300) According to the 
census taken by the government at the end 
of March, 1924, there wore 4,(533,480 boys, 
and 4,374 559 girls, a total of 9,008,039 
children, of school age, that is from six: to 
twelve years. Out of these children, 99.30 
per cent of bovs and 99 03 per cent of girls 
— average 99 17 per cent are registered in 
schools. Taking these figures into con- 
sideration it cannot but be reckoned that 
the comi)ulsory system of primary education 
is a plienomenal success in Japan. Even those 
American and European countries which 
boast of ])ossessing highly developed education 
cannot compare wuth Japan in this phase of 
education. If there is indeed any country 
more thorough-going tiian Japan in the 
education of its children it will he the 
Scandinavian countries. On one occasion 
during a World Conference on Education 
held in San Francisco some years ago, a lady 
from Norway said that 100 per cent of their 
children were educated. 

The figures quoted aho\e eloquently show 
how much the Japanese people are interested 
in the education of children and young 
people. The desire of the common masses 
of the country — both the parents and also 
the young people themselves — for higher 
education cannot be met bv the authorities 
of the department. The sad feature of the 
educational situation in Japan today is the 


fact that the government cannot build an 
adequate number of schools, owing to lack 
of funds, to take care of the vastly increasing 
rumber of students who seek higher education. 

One of the most difficult problems Japan 
has been endeavoring to solve during the 
last fifty years is her overpopulation with a 
limited area of land. The entire area of 
Japan proper is no larger than the State of 
California. Japan being a country of volcanic 
formation, the proportion of arable land is 
very small. Only 1(> per cent of the entire 
land is productive. About five and a half 
million families, or thirty million people, 
which is roughly half of the population, 
cultivate fifteen million acres, a little less 
than three acres per family, and half an acre 
per individual. Jlnring the last five years 
the population of Japan has increased three 
million and a half. The farm lands for 
cultivation in Japan proper are almost 
exhausted, while the increase in the 
population is almost uncontrollable. The 
natural resources of the country are very 
poor. Under those adverse conditions Japan 
today faces a new problfjrn in the re-establish- 
ment of her national economic status. 

It IS an interesting fact to note that the 
United States has had much to do with the 
promotion of education in Japan. One of 
the noteworthy things which the American 
missionaries have done in the fi(dd of 
education has been the encouragement of 
education tor women. A number of mission 
schools have been especially built for the 
education of Japanese womeu and they h^fve 
produced many eminent leaders in the 
educational lield as well as in social work. 

It is recorded in the liistory of education 
in Japan that an eminent scholar from the 
United Btate^ in the person of Ur. David 
Murry was engaged as an adviser to the 
Minister of Education from 1875-J897. 

Through the aid of education only can a 
nation make progress and bring to the people 
a fuller realization of life. Ihrough the aid 
of education the advancement of humankind 
is made possible, and at the same time, 
international peace and unity, which is so 
much talked about today, can be established. 
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The “Senbeam” 

D uring my stay at Karaclii Sir Thomas 
(afterwards Lord) Brassey visited 
India. While he travelled overland in 
the country his yacht, the “Sunbeam’^ lay 
at anchor in the Karachi harbour. Visitors 
were admitted to inspect the vessel and 
along with some friends I went to see it. 
It was a dainty little thing and rested 
lightly on the water like a white sea gull. 
But it was roomy enough inside, luxuriously 
and tastefully furnished. I was struck by a 
bright brass plate fixed to the door of one 
of the cabins and bearing the inscription 
“Mr. Gladstone’s Room”. On entering the 
cabin I found it was the library with a 
comfortable brass bed screwed to the floor. 
Mr. Gladstone had on one occasion taken a 
sea voyage on medical advice round the 
coast of Scotland and Lord Brassey had 
placed his beautiful yacht at his disposal. 
On the voyage the great statesman had 
occupied the cabin that bore his name. The 
brass plate was an acknowledgment of the 
honour that had been done to the owner of 
the yacht. It was a graceful tribute of 
wealth to greatness. 

NaLIX BhIAKI SlKCAl^ 

• Messrs. Kerr Tarruck \ Co. had a branch 
of their firm at Karaclii and while I was 
there Nalin Bihari Sircar, the second son of 
Tarruck Chunder Sircar, came to Karachi 
to inspect the office. I had met him 
several times in Calcutta but we were not 
intimate friends. His youngest brother, 
Sarat, ivas a great friend of mine. At 
Karachi Nalin Bihari and I became close 
friends and he used to come to my house 
almost every day and frequently took his 
meals with me. Nalin was a capable man 
of business, and a very frank and modest 
man in society. After leaving Sind 1 met 
him at the Allahabad Congress in 1892, when 
we stayed together in the same house and 
travelled down to Calcutta together. I met 
him again in Calcutta some y/sars later. 
Nalin Bihari was a Municipal Commissioner 


of Calcutta and one of the stalwart twenty- 
eight wflio resigned their seats as a protest 
against the Municipal Act curtailing the 
powers of the Corporation. He was 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta and died com- 
paratively young. 

Sa(’REJ) Crocodij.es 

A few miles from Karachi there are two 
or three hot springs, though the water is 
not so hot as at Sitakunda, Monghyr. There 
are a few groves of date and cocoanut palms 
near the springs. At a little distance from 
the springs there is a pond into which the 
water flows and w^hich is surrounded by a mud 
wall. In this pond there are a number of 
crocodiles which are considered sacred and 
are fed by visitors with goat's meat and 
mutton. The place is called Mungo or 
Mugger (crocodile) Pir. No one knows how 
the crocodiles came there, for they are not 
found in the sea and there are no fresh 
water rivers or lakes in the neighbouihood. 
The people in the village near by and the 
man in charge of the springs and the croco- 
diles say that the ])ond was not always walled 
round and formerly the crocodiles used to 
go out foraging at night and devoured stray 
sheep and goats, and even children were 
sometimes missing. Then the village people 
built the wall and the depredations of the 
crocodiles ceased. We watched them being 
fed by the visitors who bought legs 
of mutton and lumps of meat and 
threw them to the crocodiles. Seemingly 
sluggish and inert these saurian.s became 
amazingly active as they rushed about and 
fought for the meat. There was a huge 
male of a monstrous size which lay apart 
and disdained to take part in the general 
scramble and we soon found out the reason. 
Its snout and head were smeared with Ver- 
million, and we learned that it was wor- 
shipped as the Raja, or king of the crocodiles. 
One of the keepers took a lump of meat, 
crossed over the w^all and fearlessly ap- 
proached the brute, calling out, Raja, Raja ! 
When the meat was placed in front of it the 
monster made no sign, because it was 
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e^ccessively pampered and overfed. The man 
then actually caui^ht the snout and opened 
the cavernous mouth of the Rija, display! nfj 
the formidable teeth, took the meat and thrust 
his hand to the elbow and shov0(l the meat 
down the aaimal’s throat ! It was only 
when the man had withdrawn Ids hand that 
the Raja closed its mouth and swallowed 
the meat. It knew the man and was (]uite 
tame. 

A of Memory 

Shortly after my arrival at Karaclp* T found 
that the Sindhis found it diflicu ■ to 
pronounce my full name, and I found it 
more convenient to retain my surname with 
an initial letter. This was a satisfactory 
solution. On the other hand, Sindhi names 
sounded very stranu:^ h) mo. I had to come 
into contact with all educated Rindhis and also 
with others who did not speak Kn<^li.sh. 
When I met a new man for the first time I, of 
course, heard his name but for^2:ot it imme- 
diatelj’’ afterwards on account of the unfamiliar- 
ity of the sound and form And when I 
saw the same man the next tinv* I recalled 
his face i)erfectly well but the name escaped 
my memory. I could not ask liis name afi:ain 
for that would look awkward and I raana?:ed 
to make conversation until some one else 
mentioned mv visitor's name. And this 
developed into a defe(3t of memory and I 
have ever since found it difficult to remember 
new names. But this failimr does not apply 
to earlier years for I rcmerabor perfectly 
names that I hoard as a yuun^ boy. 


M.vnnkrs axi) Custom^ 

Sind has changed considerably in half a 
century thougli many old customs are 
still retained. The lari^e majority of the 
people is ]\Iahomedan by conversion. 
The Arnils and the Bhaibaiidhs are in reality 
the same class of people divided by their 
occupations. The Amils served under the 
Mahomodan rulers known as l\Iirs and adopt- 
ed Mahoraedan ways just as Rnt!;lish ways 
are now adopted by many Indians. Among 
the Amils the men wear at home pyjamas 
and a shirt, and the Imad is always covered 
with a small skull cap. The 
generally Nanakpanthis and read the iiranth 
Saheb and recite the »Tapji. The likanas or 
temples are Sikh Gurudwaras. There are a 
few Singhs, or followers of Guru Govmd, 


Idl 

who keep long hair and retain the other 
symbols of the Khalsa. The women also 
wear pyjamas called suMhans, a long shirt 

and a piece of muslin cloth called rao 

to cover the head. When going out they 
put on a gown called Peshgir, but Saris are 
now coming into use. They wore slippers 
into which only two or three toes could be 
thrust in, so that while walking women had 
to drag their feet as the slippers dropped off 
if the feet were lifted from the ground. Of 
the ornaments worn the most fearful were 
the bangles and armlets of ivory, a custom 
borrowed from the women of Marwar. These 
bangles were looked upon as a sign of 
wifehood like the verrnillion mark between 
the parted hair and the single thin iron 
bangle in Bengal. A nose-ring with a ruby 
pendant was also an indication of married 
womanhood in Sind. The ear-rings, usually 
of silver and gold, were numerous and I 
counted as many as ten in a single ear of a 
little girl. The ivory bangles were almost 
an instrument of torture for they produced 
discolouration and ulceration of the skin and 
were taken out only rarely to be washed and 
cleaned. These hideous things liave now 
gone <'ut of use. When my wife first went 
to Hyderabad, Sind, where she stayed at the 
house of Navabai and Hiranand, she was 
invited to visit other Arnil houses and every- 
where she was greeted with a chorus of 
amazed constera<ation, ''Iluth hootll, nuk 
bootli^ lean bootti, hi mnadnni ahe — her hands 
(the gold rhnris and balas were not taken 
into account), her nose, her ears are bare, this 
is a madam (European lady).” 

The elaboration of courtesy amused me 
while visiting Sindhi houses, the inquiries 
about health usually took several minutes arid 
went the round of all the visitors. The 
Sindhi equivalent of Sir is Sain (Swami) and 
the interrogatories started somewhat in this 
fashion : KIntsh nhyo, cJtanAjo bhalot 

taxa taivann, manlana — Sir are you cheerful, 
well, fresh and strong ?” Tlie words ''Kien 
ahyo — How are you ?” sometimes opened the 
battery, but all the guns were unmasked and 
fired without fail. It reminded me of the 
ancient custom of numerous questions regard- 
ing one’s welfare that we read in the 
Mahabharata. The effects of Mahomedan 
influence are apparent among the Amil 
community in Sind. 

The Banias and Bhaibandhs invariably 
wear dhotis aud a long coat with*a white or 
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red turban for a headdress. The Banias of 
Hyderabad and Shikarpur are an enterprisinfi; 
community. They are to be found in 
Afghanistan. Central Asia, Africa, China and 
Japan, and in large cities in India like 
Bombay and Calcutta. The Banias are 
numerically larger than the Amils and more 
prosperous. The Mahomedans are mostly 
agriculturists with a few large landowners. 

Lanouage. 

There can be no manner of doubt that 
the Sindhis are descended from a Sanscrit- 
speaking people. In spite of a large 
admixture of Persian words due to a long 
period of Mahomedan rule the Sindhi 
language remains the most direct and closest 
derivative from the Sanscrit. It has not been 
leavened materially by any form of Prakrit 
as is to be fonnd in Bengali, Gujrati and 
other languages. The pronouns ‘we’ and 
‘you’ in Sindhi are Sanscrit with a slight 
alteration. One of the Sanscrit words 

meaning a frog is dardur ( and in 
Sindhi a frog is called dedar The 

word dittho see, is clearly the Sanscrit 

word drishti (^(&). Achho (^C55l), come, is 
unmistakeably agachlia But the 

Sindhi language has been thoroughly 
Persianised in form, the declensions of words 
and the use of genders. The Sindhi alphabet 
is Persian with some modifications. Women 
pse the Ourmukhi script for writing letters. 
There is no culture of Sanscrit in Sind and 
students at college take up either Persian or 
French for a second language. 

The Rri.NN ok BimiMAXAnAj) 

In the desert district of Thar and Parker 
there are some ruins of an ancient Aryan 
city known as Brahmanabad. Tiiere are no 
historical data but there is a very old tradition 
that the city in the desert was prosperous 
and had a large number of Brahman losideuts. 
The last king was a young Kshatriya of 
dissolute habits, who had no regard for 


Brahmans and no respect for their women. 
He was cursed by a holy Brahman for his 
sinfulness and shortly afterwards the city 
of Brahmanabad was overwhelmed by a 
sand storm which buried the city under 
mountainous heaps of sand. 

IJmerkot, where Akbar was born, is also 
in the Thar and Parker district and is a town 
of some importance. 


Buddhism in Sind 

When the great Chinese pilgrim-traveller, 
Hieuen Tsang, came to India in the seventh 
century he passed through Bind (8in-tu). The 
capital was called Vichavapura (Pi-shen-po-pu* 
lo). The agricultural conditions were much 
the same as they are now. “The soil is 
favourable for the growth of cereals and 
produces abundance of wheat and millet.” 
Rice is also grown in the Lurkana district 
and in Lar, Lower Sind, in the delta of the 
mouths of the Indus. The traveller saw 
camels which are still the ships of the Sind 
desert. Very striking is Hieuen Tsang’s 
testimony to the spread of Buddhism in 
Sind, lie writes :--‘‘They (the people) have 
faith in the law of Buddha. Tliere are 
several hundred mtigharanms, occupii'd by 
about 10,000 priests. They study the Little 
Vehicle (Hinayana) according to the 
Savunatiya school.” This may account for 
the fact that there are no statues of the 
Buddha or Bodhisattvas in Sind as the 
Hinayana school of Buddhism was opposed 
to the making of images and all the Buddhist- 
ic sculptures belong to the Mahayana, or 
Great Vehicle, sect. Of the king he writes : — 
“The King is of the Sudra (Shu-to»lo) caste. 
He is by nature honest and sincere, and he 
reverences tlie law of Buddha.” The 
Snngliaranms have disappeared as completely 
as the teachings of the Buddha from Bind 
and there are no reports of any archaeologi- 
cal discoveries of Buddhist relics. Hieuen 
Tsang also noticed Brahmanical temples. 
“There are about thirty Leva temples, in 
which sectaries of various kinds congregate.” 



WHAT AMERICANS SAY ABOUT SUBJECT INDIAl 


Bv .r. T. SUNDERLAND 


HIS article consists of two parts. 

In part one I cite utferancos of 
honored Americans about nil Jtnfionai 
ho)Klngp^ nil forced rule of one nation by 
another, — wliich, of course, includes India, 
although India is not mentioned by name. 

In part two I quote thin^rs said ’.y 
distinguished Americans about Tndln itself, 
as held in subjection by Grreat Britain. 

PjVRT I 

What have honored Americans said, and 
what are they saying, about the rigid of all 
nations and peoples to freedom and self- 
ddermhiatinn ? 

1 . The AAnnnevx DEoeAK’ vrrov oe IxoKei<:\nEV(n': 

This most conspicuous utterance of this 
country to the world affirms : 

“We hold these truths to he self-evident, that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with oertain 
inalienable rights; that amontj fliose are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of liappiness. Tint to 
secure these riirlits, tfovernujents are instituted 
amonff men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the ^^overned ; tiiat, whenever any form 
of government beeomes destructive of those ends, 
it is the right of the jicople to alter or ro abolish 
it, and to institute a new governnumt, laying its 
foundations on .eueli principles, and organizing i(s 
powers in sueli form, as lo them shall seem most 
likely to elTect their safety and happiness.'’ 

If words mean anything, the principles 
here set forth apply to India to-day as 
directly, as exactly and as fully as they did 
to the American Colonies in ITTb; with these 
differences, however, that: (l) the people 
who suffered oppression in the Colonies 
numbered ouly three millions, whereas those 
who suffer in India number three hundred 
millions ; (2) the oppressions and wrongs of 

the Colonists wore very mucli lighter as 
well as of shorter duration than are those of 
the Indian people; (3) the British had much 
more right to rule over the Colonists than 
they have over the people of India, because 
they (the British) had largely created the 
colonies, and the inhabitants were largely 
British in blood and civilization ; wheieas 
the British did not in any sense create 
India ; none of the people of India except a 

20—4 


bare handful are British or even descendants 
of the British, and the civilization of India 
is far removed from tnat of Great Britain. 

2. Ann\ir\M Ltncoi.x 

The word of no American carries more 
weight in his own country, or among all 
nations, than that of this great statesman and 
emancipator. Tlore are some of Lincoln’s 
utterances, whicli, while not mentioning 
India, are unanswerable arguments in support 
of the right of the Indian people to freedom 
and self-government. 

“No man is good enough to rule another man, 
and no nation is good enough to rule another 
natioti. P'or a man to rule himself is liberty; for 
a nation to rule itself is liberty. But for either to 
rule another is tyranny. If a nation robs another 
of its freedom, it does not de-’ervo freedom for it- 
self, and under a just God it will not long retain 
it.” 

Again : 

“In all ages of the world tyrants jiave justified 
themselves in (*OQ(iuering and enslaving peoples by 
declaring that they were doing it for tlieir oenefit. 
Turn it whatever way you will, whether it comes 
from the mouth of a king, oi‘ from ^ the mouth of 
men of one race as a reason for their enslaving the 
men of some other race, it i&\ the same old serpent- 
They all say that they bestride the nocks of tlie 
people not because they want to do this hut be- 
cause the people are so much l>etter off for being 
ridden. You work and 1 eat. You toil and I will 
enjoy the fruit of your toil. The argument is the 
same and the bondage is the same.” 

Still further : 

“Any people anywheres, Ijeing inclined and 
having Die power, have tlio right to^ rise up and 
shake off an existing government which they deem 
unjust and tyrannical, and form a ik'w one that 
suits them bettor, 'riiis is a most valuable, a most 
sac.rod, right,— a right which wo liO[)e and believe 
is to liberate the world.” 

If Lincoln had had India directly in mind 
he could not possibly have covered her case 
more perfectly. 

3. WoODUOW WlLSOX 

No man ever uttered nobler words in 
advocacy of the right of all nations to be 
free and to govern themselves, than this 
great American. Although he suffeiied partial 
defeat in his efforts to get them carried into 
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immediate practical realization (a defeat 
which cost him his life), some of his utterances 
are immortal, and will liearten fighters for 
liberty in e\ery coining age. 

Said President Wilson in an Address to 
the United States Senate (April 2, 1927): 

“We light for the liberation of all the world’s 
peoples -lor the rights of nations great and small, 
and the privilege of men every wliero choose their 
way of life and of obedience.” 

If this means anything, it means India. 

In an Address to Congress (February II, 
1918): 

‘National aspirations must be respected. Peoples 
may be dominated and governed only by tlieir 
own consent. Sell-determination is not a mere 
phrase. It is an imperative principle of action, 
which statesmen will hentjclorlh ignore at iheir 
peril.” 

This applies exactly to India. 

In a Message to Russia (May 20, 1917): 

“We are fighting for tiie lilun'ty, the self-govern- 
ment, and tlie undictated development ot all 

peoples No people must be forced under a 

sovereignty under which it does not wish to 
live.” 

India again. 

In an Address to the Senate (January 
22. 1917): 

“No peace am last or ought to last, which does 
not re(;ognize and accept the principle that 
governments derive their just [>owers Irom the 

consent of the governed 1 am proposing that 

every people shall be left free to determine its 
own policy, its own way of development, un- 
hindered, unthreatened, unatraid : the little along 
with the great and power lub-Theso are American 
principles. We can stand for no others. They 
are principles of mankind, and must prevail.” 

If these great utterances do not apply 
perfectly and unequivocally to the case of 
India, then words have no meaning. 

Part II 

I come now to declarations of honored 
Americans directly ahoiii India, 

1. William T. Harris 

United States Commissioner of Education : 

“Fmgland’s educational policy in India is a 
blight on civilization. 1 have studied tlie problem 
pretty closely. In the latter part of the eigiiteenth 
century WiUjeitorce, the English philauthrupist, 
proposed to send school teachers to India, but a 
Director of the East India Company objected, 
saying ; ‘ “We have just lost America from our 
folly in allowing the establishment ol schools and 
colleges, and it would not do tor us te repeat tlie 
same act yf folly in regard to India.” ’ ^ 

“There are no free public schools in India fin 
British India], and no compulsory system of even 


primary education. Young Indians are hun gry 
for education ; and it is England’s duty to do 
whatever she cau to help the spread of educa tion 
in that great country of ancient culture andi 
wonderful philosophy.” 

These words are part of an address 
delivered by Dr. Harris before the American 
National Council of Education at its meeting 
in Cleveland, in 190S. The British Govern^ 
ment has made almost no advance in popular 
education in India since these statements 
were made. 


2. Charles Cijthbert Hall 

President of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

On returning from his second tour through 
India as “Barrows Lecturer,” Dr. Hull gave 
an address in the New York Bar Association 
Club Rooms (January, 190S) iu which he 
said : 

“There is no denying the fact that England is 
administering India for England’s benefit and not 
for India’s It is hard for me to say this, because 
until I went to India my sympatliios were all on 
the English side, early education was mucli 
in England, and 1 have many dear personal 
friends there. But it is the truth and the truth 
must be told. 

“Mr. Morley made a speech in whicli he said 
that tie ‘lioped be would not be blamtid for the 
Indian famine; ho did not suppose even Indians 
will demand of the Secretary ol Slate tliat he play 
the part of Elijah oti Mount Carmel,’ iiiiiijying 
that the only ditficulty is the failure of lains. But 
this is not true, and it seems lucrcdililc that any 
intelligent, adequately informed man (*ould so 
mistake the situation. There are lactors iu tliis 
terrible problem which I would not care to discaiss 
in this room. But the obvious fact remains that 
tliere is at no time, in no year, any shortage ot 
food-substance in India, if ail produce were allowed 
to remain where it was jiruduced. The trouble 
is that the taxes imiiosed by tlie English govern- 
ment being bl) per c,eut ot the values producted, 
the Indian starves that England’s annual revenue 
may not be diminished by a dollar. Eighty-livc 
per cent., of the whole population lias been thrown 
back upon the soil, because England’s discrimi- 
nating duties have ruined practically iwery branch 
of native manutacture ; and tiieso tillers of the 
soil, when tliey have over and over again 
mortgaged their crops and their bit of land, when 
they have sold tiicmseives for the last time to 
the> money-lender, are ‘sold out’ by the tax 
collector, to wander about until they drop by 
starvation. 

“Once when I was in Rugah, just after a terrible 
famine, I saw several small children viciously 
hitting another, a little girl, and trying to take 
something away froiu^ her. it proved to be a 
lump ol mud mixed with a little wheat chali she 
had found in a shed. She was carrying it away 
to cal, and the otliers, brutal from hunger, were 
trying to get it from her. Later, 1 was visiting- 
in Rubitan at the home of a well-known mission- 
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aiy* He told me that in a field adjoining their 
house there had been a fire burning: day and niffht 
for three months, the fuel of which was dead- 
bodies, the harvest of famine and its inevitable 
companion, plague. We send ship loads of grain 
to India, but there is plenty of grain in India. 
The trouble is, the people are too poor to buy it. 
Famine is chronic there now, though the same 
shipments of food>stulTs are made annually to 
England, the same drainage of millions of dollars 
goes on every year.’’ 

3. HrAin’ Okok’ok 

In his well-known book, ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty,” we find the following passage (P.l/) 
which gives the result of Henry (feoip 's 
study of the Indian situation : 

‘The Tnillions of India have bowed their necks 
beneath tlie yoke of many conquerors, but worst 
of all is the steady grinding weight of the English 
•domination—a weight which is literally crushing 
millions out of existence, and, as slunvn hv English 
writers themselves, is t^-mding inevitably to a 
wide catastrophe. Other con(iuorors Iwivo lived in 
the land, and though had and tyrannous in their 
ride, have understood, and l)een understood by 
the iieople. But India now is like a great estate 
owned by an absentee and alien landlord.” 

J. a\M)Rl':\V CAI.’NKOfE 


foreigners, we despise him I do not believe 

Cod ever made any man or any nation good 
enough to rule another man or another nation.” 

5. WiLLiA^r Jexnixgs Bhyvx 

Mr. Bryan made a trip around the 
world, stopping for a somewhat extended 
visit in India, and on his return published a 
pamphlet on “British Rule in India” which 
had a large circulation in this country and 
England. In the pamphlet he says : 

“I have met in India some of the leading 
English officers (the Viceroy and the chief 
exe(*utives of the province of Bengal the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oude, and the President 
of Bombay, the three largest Indian States) and a 
number of officials in subordinate positions; I have 
talked with educated Indians— Hindus, Moham- 
medans and Parsis: have seen the people, rich 
and poor, in the cities and in the country, and 
have examined statistics and read speeches, roq^orts 
petitions and other literature that does not find 
its way to the United States: and British rule 
in India is far worse, far more burdensome to the 
lioople and far more unjust than T had sui>posed. ^ 

“The trouble is that England ae(|uircd India 
for England’s advantage, not for India’s she holds : 
India for England’wS bemelit, not for India’s; and 
she administers India with an eye to England’s 
interests, not to India’s.” 


Mr, Carnegie made a visit to India, and 
after his return contributed several articles 
to periodicals giving his impressions. From 
one published in The Xuiefcrfifh Cndunj 
and Af1n\ of August, 1900, and a second, in 
Thr Morgen, a Uerman paper (January 17, 
190'^, republished in Englisli in The Mahratta 
of Poona, India, FebruaiTi 190(S), 1 take the 
following brief passages : 


“J have traveled through India and been 
introduced to leading natives as well as to Bjitish 
officials. To the Briton, liis master, the Indian is 
naturally reserved ; hut to the American he is 
drawn by sympathetic bonds : thus I believe I 
obtained an insight into the situation in India 
which few Britons can secure. There is a strong 
desire on the part of the educated Indians to 
govern their own country. Edm-alion makes 
rebels against invaders and conquerors, loiing 
Indians know the long and glorious struggle of 
the English people against absolute monarchy ; 
tliey also know the story of Washington and the 
American Revolution. These histories cannot he 
read by men wliose country is under a foreign 
yoke Avitliout inspiring in them an invincible 
resolve to free and govern their owm country--— 
It is not Russia or any foreign attack that tlie 
British military officials dread. It is the strong 
home rule sentiment. It is not against the 
foreigners, but against the Indian people, that tne 

legions are to be moved It seems the fashion 

to apeak of India as ‘the brightest jewel m the 
British Ciown.’ God grant that this gem may not 
one day glow -blood-red ! If a native of India livos 
in contentment wdiile his country is ruJed by 


() CuARbKS El)W\Ul) RrSSKLI. 

This diplomat and author of many books 
says (in an article in Young India^ New 
York, August, 1920) : 

‘1 know of nothing more extraordinary tlian 
that any American could think or speak favorably 
or even tolerantly of political absolutism, political 
despotism,— that wdiich exists in India to-day. cr 
any other. If America does not stand for free 
government, everywdiere, will some one kindly 
tell me what it does stand for V The idea that 
w^c are to applaud political autocracy becauso^ it 
is British is somewhat refreshing. Does wearing^ 
the British name change its character V We are 
not called upon to admire absolutism becjause^ it 
is Russian or Turkish, or v;as at one time 
Prussian. There is no more reason , why we 
should admire or tolerate it because it is British. 
The subjugation and rule of one nation by 
another, wherever it may be found, is loathsome, 
hateful, poisonous to the people who are compelled 
to live under it. Yet this is what w^e hiwe in 
India,— a foreign rule forced on a great civilized 
people by the power of the bayonet, and the 
bornb-bearing aeroplane. -r- , 

“Sad as is tlie condition of India under British 
domination, there is one phase of the discussion of 
the subject tliat is not without its grim humor. We 
are told that this domination of India is actually 
kind, benevolent, maintained by the British for 
India’s good and that the Indian people like it, 
are grateful tor it ! Ah ! yes ! After IfiO years of 
this sort of benevolence the gratitude of^ the people 
is so very great that they are hourly expected to 
rise and tear •their benefactors to pieces 1 Is it 
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conceivable that if the (jovernment were really good 
the people would be incessantly plotting and plann- 
ing how to get rid of it ? Or that it would be 
necessary to suppress free speech among them ? 
Or fordid the right of "assembly, or arrest thousands 
of them without warrant and send them to prison 
without trial / Or watch them always with jealous 
care lest they obtain any kind of w^eapon ? 

“Every careful observer who has studied in India 
the problem of India knows perfectly well that 
nothing keeps the Indian people from driving their 
foreign rulers out of the land and back to their far- 
off home, but the rigorous care with which arms 
are kept out of their hands. And, notwithstanding 
the great influence for peace of Mahatma Gandhi, 
there are many ominous signs of an uprising at no 
distant day compared with wliich the revolution of 
1857 was hut an incident; unless, unkas, of 
course, the British are willing to grant to the 
people w^hom they have so long exploited, the self- 
government wliicn is their right. 

“I traveled up from Ahmedabad to Jaipur with 
an open-minded Englishman whose years in India 
had not obsessed him with race prejudicje and 
fatuous confidenc^e. As we went through villages 
and saw everywhere the scowling and sinister faces 
turned upon ns, the half-starved people, the 
wretched huts, the children that do not play and 
the women who do not smile, and heard everywhere 
the same mutteringvS and curses. 1 said to my 
companion ; 

‘’When is this volcano going to burst forth ? 

lie gripped me by the arm and looked me 
soberly in the eye, and said : 

‘Any moment.’ 

Can there he widespread discontent under a 
good benevolent and just Government V Will vast 
masses of people risk their lives to (;ast from 
them their own good V Do revolutions ever go 
backward ? And above everything 1 ask again: 
Can there be any whore on the earth a tolerable 
autocracy, an endurable domination by force of one 
nation over another 


7. U.NJTED States Senator, GEOiiOi: W. Norris 
Nebraska. 

Much has been said at one time 
and another in both liousps of the 
United States Congress, condemning the 
forced rule of one nation by another, es- 
pecially the most conspicuous case of such 
rule now existing in the world, that of 
great historic, civilized India by Britain. 

In a speech delivered in tlie Sen^^te in 
February, 1920, Senator Norris defended the 
right of the people of India to fieedom, and 
especially condemned the conduct of Great 
Britain in refusing to give India self-govern- 
ment after she had sent more than a million 
men into the Great War of 1914-18 to tight 
on Britain’s side. 

“The fact that England treats Canada 
well,” declared Senator Norris, ‘is no 
defense or justification of fier when she 


abuses India. No nation on earth should be? 
ruled without its consent.” 

8. Senator Joseph I. France 

On the 14th of October, 1919, Senator 
France, of Maryland, delivered a speech in the- 
United States Senate, on the ratification 
of the Versailles TVeaty. He opposed the^ 
ratification on several grounds, one of which 
was that the treaty practically guaranteed 
the perpetuity of British rule in India, — a 
rule which, he contended, had reduced tho 
Indian people from a great, rich and in- 
fluential nation, to a condition of helplessness^ 
and abject poverty. He summed up by 
saying : 

“Gentlemen of the Senate, We, the United States^ 
of America cannot justify ourselves in signing 
and sealing an international agreement which thus- 
sanctions and aims to make permanent the practi- 
cal enslavement of a great nation, and which, 
making the situation still worse, also gives and; 
guarantees to Great Britain nearly 9.‘U,000 additional 
S(|U re miles of territory, to rule and exploit 
for British benefit, as India has been ruled and 
exploited.” 

9. C0N(iRESSMAN WlLLlA31 E. MaSON 

On March 2, 1920, Congressman Mason, 
of Illinois, carried the cause of India inta 
the United States House of Representatives, 
delivering an address on Great Britain's mis- 
deed in holding a great civilized nation, such 
as India is, in forced subjection, and the- 
duty of this country to sympathize with the 
Indian people in their struggle tor freedom,, 
and to extend to them such moral 
support as may lie in our power. At the 
close of his address, he introduced into the 
House the following Concurrent Resolution,, 
which was referred to the Committee ou 
Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed,, 
with the expectation that later it would come 
before both Houses of Congress. 

Concurrent Resoiajtjon 

“Whereas all powers of government are- 

derived from the consent of the governed : and 
Whereas it has been the policy of the Republic- 
of the United States to give rc('Ognition Avithout 
intervention to the struggling peoples who seek 
Belf-determination ; and 

Whereas the atrocities committed in India by 
British soldiers and officers, which have met the 
approval of the British officials, has shocked the- 
sense of justice of the American people ; and 

Whereas as a result of the great war many oi 
the heretofore oppressed peoples of the world are 
being recognized by the United States as they seek 
to govern themselves ; and 

Whereas the American people believe the same* 
rule of self-determination should apply to peoples 
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oeiitury ! Everywhere <i-overnment oni<‘,ials 
engineers and scdentists are sayin^^ there must be 
no raore. But what is to ))e done, and how ? 

• If ^^^1 • ^ April, you could have stood 

m Memphis, ieiinesseo watchiner the crest of the 
flood sweep slowly by, you would have realized 
sonietlnrtr of its overwholminjj: power. Two million 
cubi(; feet of water llowicff past every second- 
more than a billion gallons every twenty-four hours 
the volume of ton Nia;j:aras in a sin^ilo stream ' 

And if, a few days later, you liad been a few 
miles from Vicksbur^s wliore one. of the stroDfrest 
of the river levees gave way, you would have seen 
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Missouri from MonUua and the Dikotas ; the 
I latte from Wyoraimr and Nebraska ; the Arkansas 
troHi Colorado, Kansas and Oklahoma : the Ohio 
^ s the Illinois from the re^rion 

ot ChKiijifo ; the Des Moines, Wabash, Tennessee, 
Cumberland— these and hundreds of other lesser 
rivers and streams you would have found rainnled 
tliere in devastatinir flood tide. Small wonder that 
embankments of earth and sand should fail to bridle 

iiiA*m till ! 

. exports believe that linal mastery not only 
IS possible, but practical. Pianf^ are already under 
way tor a scientific survey of the flood re^rions. 
ino chief of Army en^dneers, Maj. Gen. Edj^ar 
^ ^ T)ersonal ins])octiori, has predicted 

mat me present Mississippi levees will be hei>h- 

Others have proposed 
r(‘buiidinft- the entme 2,000 mile levee system, 
maKiiif? it stroni^er, higher, and uniform in structure. 
At a cost representing one half the losses of the 
latest Hood, we are told, the levees could be built 
strong tmough to assure safety for all time. 

— Poptdar Srience. 


The Chinese God of Destiny 




w 

iai. 



Scenes Of The Mississipi Kk'od 

the Mississippi then as an immense, oveiburdened 
storm sewer, fed by 240 tributaiios with (he 
drainage of two-rhirds of tlie nalioii’s territory. 

In that one stream you would have witnessed 
the joining of many distant waters, drained from 
an area of more than a million and a (piarter 
square miles, brought down Irom as far west as 
the Uoe-kies, as far east as tlu‘ Alleghanies, and 
as far north as the Canadian border ! The 


Fitting ^ 

Popnlar Mechanics. 


A Fire in the Sky 


wo!dm Si’irllMin"™! the tolfoM'skTOi ot 

.-oostruct™, ,,„o toil."' “afi-aS' SSS 
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The ’‘Emperor” Paces some of His First 
Problems in Life 



Otto the Son of the Late Emperor of Austria, Now 
an e^file with his family in Spain, at work on a 
[*roi)lem in Al^^ehra j^iven to the Koyal Children 
i\v their tutor. 

"Timas IV'ide Worhl Photos. 


Secrets of “Cold Light” 

Scientists are on tlie veitje of far-reaidiin^r 
discoveries which eventually may make the incan- 
d<\scent electric lijrht as out-of-date as the old- 
faslnoned kerosene lamp. They are learninjx the 
secrctvS of a lif^htioj? system used by Nature for 
aues, yet always a mystery to man— tlie production 
of li?j:ht without heat. 

In a laboratory at Princeton University, Dr. 
E. Newton Harvey, professor of physiolo^ry, re- 
cently utilized the materials euifiloyed by fireJlies 
in the summer to fl^sh their lamps, and by lishes 
m the seas’ ^ depths to litxlit their lanterns to 
produce continuous ’cold Imlit.” Doctor Harvey 
believes that seienee will be able soon to eieate 
these materials ai’tific'iaily. 

At the Hnited States Diireau of Standards in 
AVas'hin^^ton, two other siaentist'j. Dr. W. AV. 
Cobhuitz and Dr. C. \V. Hughes, have just sueeecdod 
in anal.t ziiur and lecordni;.^ the intensity of the 
lijrht emitted by various himuious animals and 
plants. Dy studying: the speetruin—tha! is, by 
(jividiu#^ the lI^J^ht into rainbow of various 
colors, or wave lenjrfhs, that compose ^it. they 
have demonstrated that tliis “living: li^iht” is yir- 
tualiy a huridiod penent etlicieut in its radiation. 
In ('oiri])aiis(>n, out best electric lamps, wonderful 
as thi\v are, are woefully wastchd. In the labora- 
tories of somb of the lar^^er electrical companies, 


still other experimenters have made lifeless sub- 
stances j?low without heat under strangre invisible 
rays. 



This luminous jellyfish, found in the Sargavsso Sea, 
is one of thousands of creatures that iliumimte 
the ocean. The beautiful corona, or halo, is 
thrown by its own living light 


Since the beginning of time men have produced 
light by heat, by burning substances such as wood 
tallow, oil or gas. The higher the temperature! 
the brighter the light. In the modern electric 
lamp we use electrical energy to heat a metal 
filament to the highest possible temperature and 
make it glow. 

The incandescent lamp, marvellous invention 
though it is, shares with every other form of hot 
light the drawback that most of its radiation is in 
the form of heat, and not light at all. Less than 
two percent of it is visible light The rest i» 
wasted for the reason that the heat cannot be 
sepi rated from the light 

Luminescence, or living light on the other 
band, contains nothing but visible light as Doctor 
Coblentz’s experiments have proved. The firefly’s 
light is all light Tt is fifty times as efficient in 
light radiation as the finest incandescent lamp ! 

The glow of living creatures is only one of 
several difi'erent kinds of cold light produced in’ 
widely dillerent ways. Place your hand under a 
strong electric lamp, and your skin and finger 
nails will give olf a glow. This glow is not re- 
llected light but is actually produc'ed in the skin 
and nails. If the lamp light can be screened from 
view, the strange glow will become visible. Your 
hair, teeth, eyes, or almost anv other part of your 
body can be made to give oil similar light This 
is lluorescence. It is e:x plained by the theory that 
the body tissue has the mysterious faculty of con- 
verting rays o.^ one wave length into rays of 
another wave lenglli. 

Light, as we commonly know it, is simply the 
part of radiant enorcy visible to our eyes. In 
common with radio, X-rays, ultra-violet rays and 
other forms of radiation, it L-onsists ot ether vibra- 
tions, or waves. The difiercnces between all of 
these lies simply in the length ot their waves. 
Thus, the wave lengths of ultra-violet rays and 
X-rays, tor exam pic, are shorter than those of 
visible light, while heat waves and radio waves 
are longer. The!.* dillerent colors ot the rainbow 
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vary in wave length, loo, from the shortest waves 
of violet to the longest waves of red- 

Usually, in fluorescence, short wave length.s are 
converted into longer wave lengths. Thus, many 
substances, including silk, wool, bone, horn and 
numerous kinds of living matter, have the abilitj’^ 
to convert invisible ultra-violet light, which has 
extremely short wave lengths, into visible tluorescent 
light. 

On the earth, in the sky, and in the sea are 
countless living things that manufacture light. 
Passengers on ocean liners often see the sea ap- 
parently burst into a vivid giow when stirred by 
the passing shi]). This light, commonly (‘ailed 
phosphorescence, comes from millions of light - 
making animals, most of them so small that they 
can be seen only with a microscope. And in the 
depths of the ocean are strange fishes that dangle 
gleaming lanterns from long stalks projecting from 
their heads ; others with rows of lights along their 
sides, like a ship with lighted portholes. 

There are marine worms that turn on their 
lamps when attacked : luminous sponges, lellyfish. 
earthworms centipedes, starfish, glowworms, 
shrimps, crabs and many others. They number 
tens ol thoii.sands. in all, at least forty orders of 
animals include one or more forms capable of 
produenng cold light. —Popular Hcicnrc 

Mile Jovita Puentes 



A Japane.sc Prnna Donua U'itli a Spanish hanie 
Now Singing in the Italian Language the Tjead- 
ing Role^n “Madame Buttertly” with a German 
Cast at the Austrian Cain tab Vienna, [Times Wide 
EWorld Phofos.) 


East and West 



Is TWK Mats v ith Tin: Mbin* Losixi. 1m LrEver V 

—Ireland in ihc ('olnmhus Pisjudrh, 

Tunes Played by Light Rays on Novel 
Instrument 





Where inght Ravs Play Tunes; Part of the 
Apparatus for Translonning Illuminatioii 
into Sound 

Light was converted into sound and made to 
play tunes in a demonstration before members of 
the New York electrical society. Rays from small 
lamps were T>assed through tiny holes in a rotating 
metal disk and were transformed into electrical 
impulses amplified ]>y loud-speaking units. A but- 
ton control to turn the dilTerent lights cm and oil 
was provided. Popular Meehan, ics. 




EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA 

Bv I)..', NIRANJAN I'RASAU CHAKRAVABTI M. A,, PhD., (Oiiilni) 


T he first modern traveller venturing into the 
deserts of Central Asia was Dr. A. Regel, a 
German botanist in the service of Russia. 
His expedition to the oasis of Turfan in 1879 
did not produce any practical results, but 
furnished proof of the existence of numerous 
ruins and other remains in the locality.* 

After him the Russian brothers G. and 
31. Drum Grzhimaylo explored parts of 
Chinese Turkestan, particularly the Turfan 
oasis. Their works were published in 
1896-1907,! but being written in Russian did 
not attract the notice of scholars, as many 
of them were not acquainted with this 
difficult language. 

In 1898 Messrs. Donner and Baron 31unck 
of Helsingfors, Finland, undertook an expedi- 
tion to Turkestan and Western China.*'’ 

In the same year Dr. I\lement7/»‘I of Russia 
undertook a journey to Chinese Turkestan 
and worked in Idikutshahri, also called 
Dakianus, (^ocho or Kao-ch ang, 17 miles to 
the east of modern Turfan and some other 
ancient sites near-by close to the modein 
settlements of Astana and Kara Khoja, 
ancient Kao-ch’ung Turfan capital of T’ang 
and Uigur times and also in Toyiu], 3Iiirtuk 
and different other ancient sites. 

Though his results were unsatisfactory his 
reports gave a fresh impetus and directed 
the attention of many western scholars to 
the anti(iuities of Chinese Turkestan and that 
of the German scholars to Turfan particularly. 
The credit of forming the plan of systematic 
expeditions to Central Asia must however be 
given to the Russians when in 18i)9 Mr. 
Kadlofl’ suggested in the Oriental congress at 
Rome the formation of an International Asso- 
ciation for expedition to Central and Eastern 
Asia. 



Reise Central- Asien. 1898 


8 Vols. 

Otto Donner. 

Helsingfors, 1901. ^ ,, , 

tt A. Klementz. Tuifan und seme /l^e^thumer 
Publicationen der Kaiserl. Aoad. a. 'Viss, 
St. Petersburg, 1898. 


Even before the journey of Dr. Klernentz 
the acquisition in 1891, of the famous birch- 
bark codex by Col. Bower caused a great sensa- 
tion amongst Indologists, whose doubts about 
the importance of archaeological expeditions 
to Central Asia were thereby dispelled. The 
history of the discovery of this invaluable 
manuscript is rather interesting.'’'* In the 
year 1890 two Turks had found a birch- bark 
318. in a sfupa near Kum-Tura, in the 
neighbourliood of Kucha They sold it to 
Col. Bower who was then in Kucha. He sent 
it to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
1891 Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, who was then the 
Philological Secretary of the Society, published 
a report on the MS.f The MS. was com- 
plete and very well preserved and was written 
in Gupta characters. Its place of origin was 
North Western India and paleographically it 
was declared to belong to the second half of 
the 4th century. S It should be remembered 
that the climatic condition of India is not at 
all favourable to the preservation of MSS. 
The earliest palm-leaf MSS. belong only to 
the western part of the country and to Nepal 
and date back mostly to the beginning of the 
11th. century, Eailier than these, so far 
known, were the two isolated palm-leaves now 
preserved in the celebrated Uoriuji monastery 
(4 Japan, which found their way to that 
country through China in the beginning of 
the 7th. cent. A. D. 

The Bower 31S. which is now preserved 
in the famous Bodleian Library of Oxford, 
contain 7 texts of which three have^ medical 
contents. The author of the 3[S. was a 
Buddhist and in this we have at least the 
oldest datable medical text preserved to us. 
One of these texts speaks of the origin of 
garlic, which according to the author, is able 
to cure many diseases and can extend the 
life to 100 years. Besides, the MS. speaks 
about digestion, about an elixer for a life of 
lUOO years, about the correct mixing of 


* For details c.f. Proceedings of 
Society of Bengal. November, 1890. 
t c. f. Ibid, April, 1891, 

S c. f. J. A. S.,B. 1891 p. 79 ff. 
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ingredients, about other medicines, lotion and 
ointment for eyes etc. A second fragment 
contains 14 medical formulas for external and 
internal use. Tlio biggest portion is the 
Navanitaka i. e. ‘cream' which cons- 

tains an abstract of the best earlier treatises, 
and which in IG sections deals with the pre- 
paration of powder, decoctions, oils, and also 
with injections, elixirs, aphrodisiacs, nursing 
of children, recepes etc. As the concluding 
portion of the work is missing, the name of 
the author is not preserved. All these works 
are partly metrical. But they have through- 
out an antique expression. The language is 
Sanskrit mixed with many Prakritisms. Many 
authorities on medicine are quoted in the 
Navanataka, particularly Agnivesha Bheda, 
Harita, Jatukar//,a, Ksharapa^^i 
Parashara and Shushruta. We have now 
found MSS. belonging to a still earlier period 
like the dramatic fragment of Asvagho,s*a 
collected by the German mission and publish- 
ed by Prof. Luders and the MS. of the 
Udanavarga, a Sanskrit version of the 
Dbammapada, brought by the French mission. 
Both are written in (luasi-Ivushan character 
of the 2nd century. Of the latter work I have 
the honour to be entrusted with the publica- 
ion along with other MSS. of the same work, 
preserved in the French collection. In a subse- 
quent monograph I have a mind to discuss 
these MSS. in fuller details. 

Thus the desert sands had things conceal- 
ed in their bosom which were long lost to 
India. After this more inteiesting discovery 
there was a regular campaign among scholars 
of different nationalities to collect MSS., 
through the represontalivcs on the spot of the 
various Governments and some of the more 
energetic ones began to collect independently. 
These MSS., technically known by the names 
of agents through whom they Avero collected, 
such as Petrovski, Macartney and Weber Ms.s.’ 
were sent to Petrograd and Calcutta. A 
report on the British collection of anti- 
quities was published by Rudolf Iloornle in 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal ox ISS!) 
and 1901. The documents were distributed 
amongst the specialists in Europe and one 
volume was published with many facsimiles 
in 1916 under the title Mama^cripi llcttfainn 
of Buddh'isi Literature found in LMstern 
Turliestan' The publication of the subse- 
quent volumes was delayed by the death of 
this eminent scholar and I have been told 
by Dr. F. W. Thomas of tfie India Office 


Jjibrary, that though the MSS. were ready, 
they have not yet been sent for publication 
for want of revision by some competent 
scholars. 

In the meanwhile, another very important 
discovery was made in the southern part of 
the Chinese Turkestan. A French mission to 
Tibet was sent in 1892 under the leadership 
of Dutreuil de Rhins. He secured, in a 
])lace not very far from Khotan, a part of a 
very old birch-bark MS. The find spot has 
been identified with the Ooshiin-ga vihara of 
which Hiuan Tsang gives a vivid account and 
which is known as Goshirsha in the Tibetan 
records. The MS. was wTitten in Kharosthi 
character, prevalent in the N. W. India and 
in parts of Central Asia, particulaily in S. 
Eastern Turkestan, till the 3id and the 4th 
century of the Christian era. It belongs 
paleographically to the 2nd century A. 1)., 
and represents a version of the Dhammapada. 
But its language is a form of J'rakiit which 
has not been hitherto found in any other 
Buddhistic literary w^irks. It was also the 
first Buddhistic work in Kharosthi. When M. 
Senait, the French savant, to whom it was 
sent for examination, communicated its impor- 
tance and contents to the delegates of the 
11th. International Congress of Orientalists 
in PariwS, in September, 1897, it created a sensa- 
tion in the Aryan section. Soon after the 
communication of the find had been made 
to the Frencli Academy, M. Senart learnt 
through M. Petrovski, Uie Russian consul 
general at Kashgar, that fragments of a Kharosthi 
MS. of the Dhammapada fiad also been taken 
to the Russian capital by a Russian traveller. 
Prof. Sergo d ’Oldenburg, also submitted duriug 
the Paris Congress, facsimile of a leaf out of 
these fragments to the ludeJogists. On exami- 
nation M. Senart, at once came to the 
conclusion that both the lean’s and the Russian 
fragments formed parts of the same original 
MS. The fragments in the Fiench collection 
were published by M. Senart but those in the 
Russian collection have yet to be published. 
During a conversation with me last summer 
the French scliolar intimated that he was 
trying to get liold of the Russian fragments 
and was hoping to give a complete edition 
of the work. 

We have seen so far that such discoveries 
were dependent more or less on chance and 
it was not till a few years later that the first 
regular expedition to these parts was under- 
taken. Tradition about painted grottos in 
Kucha and Turf an was very strong and the 
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natives of Central Asia wanted to profit by 
this zeal of rival seholars in securing MSS. 
and other finds. Manuscripts from Central 
Asia began to reach Hoernlo, many of which 
later on were detected to be forgeries. 
Necessity of a regular search w^as strongly 
felt. The British Government was the first to 
organise a systematic expedition. 

As a result of this, the first British-Tndian 
expedition was undertaken in the year 1900-01 
by order of the Government of India in the 
southern portion of Chinese Turkestan, parti- 
cularly in the province of Khotan, under the 
leadership of Sir Marc Aurel Stein, who 
was then in the Indian Educational Ser. ’ce 
as the Principal of the Calcutta Madra.>ah. 
He had already a thorough knowledge of the 
North-Western frontier provinces, tlie 
Punjab and Kashmir and his zeal for 
such an expedition was quite well- 
known.* The admirable xesults of this 
expedition have been incorporated in Sir 
A. Stein’s monumental work, “Ancient Khotan’’. 
+ Even a glance at these volumes would 
suflice to assure us of the importance of ‘that 
ancient civilisation which the joini intluencos 
of Buddhist India, China and the Hellenistic 
Near-East had fostered in the scattered 
oases of these remote Central- Asian passage- 
lands.’ 

About the same time as Stein, Sven Hediu 
the Swedish expeditionist visited the N. 
filastern portion of liob-nor, a ruined city 
of the 1st. cent. A. D. which he mistook as 
the old city of Lou-lan, He brought back a 
number of papers and inscribed tablets. 

The success of Sir A. Stein gave a 
new impetus to German scholars with the 
result that in 1902 the Koougltche Mfisrym 
fuer Vodkn'IiHiidv, proposed to send out 
Prof. Gruenwedel, Dr. G. Huth and Herr 
Bartiis to Central Asia. As Sir Aurel’s expedi- 
tion was led mainly to Khotan, in the soutli- 
western part of the desert, the German one 
was taken to Turfaii, in the Northern part of 
it, in 1902-3. Besides Tinfan Prof. Giueuwedel 
examined several old settlements to the 
North-West of Kucha . 

In the meantime through the untiring 


♦ e. f. Detailed Report of an , 
tour with the Bunor tield luree. By M. A. otein. 


efforts of Prof. Pischel of the University of 
Berlin, the Government came forward to 
render financial help for these expeditions. A 
committee was formed for the purpose and 
the Second German or the First Royal Prussian 
expedition to Turfan was undertaken in 
September, 1904, under the leadership of Dr. 
A. Yon Le Coq and Herr Bartus. Dr. Le 
Coq’s excavations wore mainly confined to 
Turfan and the neighbourhood; but before he 
had finished his task the second Royal Prus- 
sian Expedition was sent under Prof. 
Gruenwedel in September, 1901. Six important 
sites in Kucha, Karasliahr and Turfan oases 
were more or less thornighly searclied [Ming-oi 
near (Jumtura, ijyzyl, Kiris, Shorebuq, Biiziiklik 
(Murtuq) and Toyoq Maz,ir| till the return 
journey was taken early in April of 1907, 
As a result of these two expeditions various 
important specimens of Buddhistic art were 
collected and Manuscripts in Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Syriac, Soghdian (in Manichaean and Soglidian 
characters), Middle and Neo-persian languages 
(Manichaean alphabet), Tangut ana ‘Runic’ 
Turkish, including the unknown languages 
commonly known as Tocharian or Kuchean, 
and North-Aryan oi ancient Khotanese wwe 
recovered in large numbers. * 

The second Central Asian expedition was 
taken by Sir Aurel Stein under the orders 
of the Government of India in 1906 with the 
same object in view as before. It proceeded 
further to the East, through Khotan and 
from there right up to the Nothern extremity 
across the Taklamakan desert. Excavations 
were made chiefly in Khotan, the ancient 
capital of the Oasis, Domoko to the East 
and Niya. His greatest discovery, as has been 
rightly pointed out by Prof. Ijueders, was in 
the district of Tun-huang. Here he discover- 
ed the w'ostein part of tho famous Chinese 
wall built as a defence against the invasions 
of the Huns. It was here that he also found 
the aititicial caves numbering about 500 cells 
of various dimensions which are known under 
the modern name of “Caves of the Ihousand 
Buddhas,”+ In one of these cells, which had 
been wailed up but was opened by chance in 
1900, was found a very handsome collection 
comprising a whole library of Manuscripts 
and hundreds of line iiaintings on silk which 
had been hidden away early in the 11th 


(ixford. 


1898. , ^ 

t Ancient Khotan. Vols. T ^and H. . . ■ ^ 

1907. a nofnilar version ihc Sana biinea 

cities of Kliotan.’' , _ . ^ 

S For tlio report of this expedition C. r. Berielit 
'^jcher arohaeqiogisehe Arbeiten m Idikiitschari unci 
iijgebung. Munchon, 1900, 


For details c. f. Althuddhistische kultstatten 
in Chinesisch-Tiirkestan by Albert Gruenwedel 

^details e. f. Stein ‘The Thousand 
Buddhas’, Loifdon. 1921. 
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century together with other relics. The 
manuscripts were partly examined and collect- 
ed by Sir A. Stein and partly by M. Pelliot, 
the French Sinologist, who visited Turkestan 
in 1906-S and the rest were transferred to 
Peking under, Government orders. The detailed 
report on the scientific results of this second 
expedition of Stein is contained in his newly 
published ma.sterpiece in five volumes, Serindia. 
In these volumes, to quote his own words, he 
has very carefully noticed the "topography 
of the ancient routes which had witnessed 
that interchange of civilisations between India, 
Western Asia, and the Far East, maintained 
as it was during centuries in the face of 
very serious physical obstacles through trade, 
religious missions and the Chinese Empire’s 
intermittent efforts at political and military 
expansion into Central Asia ”. 

During this expedition the more important 
excavations were undertaken at : 

1. Khotan ;* the capital of the oasis, where 
a rich harvest of small antiques was obtained. 

2. Doraoko; to the East, in which place 
were found antiques and Manuscript remains 
in Sanskrit, Khotanese and Chinese, dating 
from the close of the T’ang period, t 

3. Niya; (where the excavation was 
resumed in October). This site has been 
abandoned to the desert sands since the 
third century A. D. Here ho made rich 
discoveries of wooden documents in Kharosthi 
script and in a Prakrit dialect, besides ‘other 
ancient records in Chinese and a mass of 
miscellaneous antiquities helping further to 
illustrate the life and civilisation prevailing 
in the oasis of tlie Tarim basin, at that early 
period’. S 

4. The exploration of the Lou-laii site (the 
walled Chinese station) and of an outlying 
smaller settlement, yielded an abundance of 
written records in Chinese and Kliarosthi, 
dating mainly from the 3rd century A. D., 
and many interesting remains of architectural 
and industrial art of that period. ** 

5. During the excavations at Miran, 
Tibetan records on wood and paper were 
obtained and also fragments of Turkish ‘Runic’ 
documents. These mostly belonged to the sth 
century A. D. But much older remains were 
obtained by the clearing of certain Buddhist 
shrines, which showed fine wall paintings 
with legends in Kharosthi, which, according 


e. f. Serindia Chapter III, 
'■ Ibid, Chap. V. 

S Ibid. Chapter IVh 
Ifdd. Chap. XI. 


to Sir A. Stein, ‘offered striking testimony to 
the powerful influence which Hellenistic art, 
as transplanted from the Near-East to 
Gandhara, had exercised even on the very 
confines of China.’ * 

With the same end in view and in order to 
undertake more detailed exidorations in the 
sites already visited or left out and extending 
further to the East and North, a third expedi- 
tion was taken by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
summer of 1913. This time he started from 
the South and proceeded Eastward as far as 
Kan-chou, visiting on his way the sites of 
antiquarian interest in the neighbourhood of 
Khotan, Niya and Tun-huang. He then 
crossed the desert of Pei Shan from South 
East to North West, and visited Barkul, 
Guchen and -liraasa to the North. On his 
way to Kashgar he examined the sites of 
Idikut Shahri, the ancient capital of Turfan 
during T’ang rule (7th and Sth centuries A. 
1). ) and the subse(|uent Uigur period and 
other important sites ( Yi-pan to the West 
of Lou-lan, Kucha, Aksu, and various other 
smaller sites ) whicii were not already very 
carefully examined by the German scholars. 
In July 191,r he left Kashgai' for his journey 
across the Russian Pamirs and the mountains 
to the North of the Oxus. But liis activities 
were not confined only to mountains and 
deserts of Central Asia. 

()n his way back to India he visited 
Samarkand, Khorasan and the Persian portion 
of Seistan, tlie ancient Sakastliana, or the land 
of the Scythians. His finds in the last mention- 
ed place, which “served as an outpost of 
Iran and tlie Hellenistic Near-East towards 
Buddhist India”, were none the less 
interesting. 

There, among other interesting finds ho 
discovered on the isolated rocky hill of the 
Koh-i-Khwaja, the remains of a large Buddliist 
.sanctuary, the first of its kind traced on 
Iranian soil. Here he found behind the later 
masonry, fresco-paintings of the Sassanian 
period. On the wall of a gallery were also 
found paintings of a distinctly Hellenis- 
tic style. The in portance of these pictorial 
relics lies mainly in the fact, as remarked 
by Sir Aurel himself, that they ‘illustrate 
for the first time in siln the Iranian link 
of the chain which, long surmised by conjec- 
ture. connects the Graeco-Buddhist art of the 
extreme North-West of India with the 

* Ibid. Chap. XIII. 

t Geographical .loumal, August, Sept. 1916. 
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]L):k-(‘.at Buddliis Ctaves of Central Asia 

these have been published from Tokyo, with 
grand plates, but unfortunately the works are 


Buddhist art of Central 
Asia and the Far East. 

This connection was 
reflected with equal 
clearness by the archi- 
tectural featut'es of 
the ruins, which were 
also of great interest’ 

The details of this 
most interesting expedi- 
tion are shortly to be 
published in his forth- 
coming worlv“The Inner- 
most Asia/’ 

Besides the French, 

<Jertnau and British 
Indian missions there 
were three more Russian 
missions sent out to 
Turkestan. The second 
Russian mission under 
]\lr. Berisovsky went 
to Kucha in 190b-07 
hut its result was rather 
unsatisfactory. In 1908 
the 3rd Russian mission 
was led by Ka;^alofl' 
who discovered the 
ancient city of Khara- 
khoto. He brought 
home a mass of 
mediaeval Tangut ( a 
language of the Turco- 
mongol family) works 
and Chinese documents 
of great importance. 

These have partly been 
published in Russian 
by Prof. Serge d’Olden- 
burg. In 1914 the fourth 
Russian mission vi.sited 
Tunhuang the results of which have not yet 
been published. 

While Tiurope and India were sending out 
missions, the Far East also was not silently 
watching the progress. As early as 1904, the 
first Japanese mission under Count Otani 
visited Russian Turkcsfan, Kashgar, Khotan, 
Kucha and Turfan. Tlio mission collected 
many prehistoric remains, primitive pottery, 
terra-cotta seals going back to the Han period, 
remains of Candhara art and several impor- 
tant MSS. in Chinese, Uigur and Soghdian. 
A second Japanese expedition under Tacliibana 
visited Mongolia, T’ien-shan, Turfan, Kucha, 
Lobnor and Khotan, collecting various docu- 
ments in Chinese and Kucheau. Some of 


in Japanese and are not accessible to most of 
the scholars outside Japan. 

Last of all I come back to the French 
mission which I only incidentally referred to 
in connection with the Stein expedition. But 
here also 1 shall mainly confine myself 
to the discovery made by the French mission 
at Tun-huang. 

This mission was organised by the Cohdte 
Pranrais dr I' Assvrialion Iiiiernationale 
pour rexplomiion de VAsie rentrale with M* 
Senart as President. Free help Avask render- 
ed by the French Oovernraeut, the Academie 
Francaise, the French Oeographical Society 
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Devotees of the desert salutins Lord Buddha 


and the French School of the Far East at 
Hanoi 'tlndo-tdiina). The party under the 
leadership of M. Paul Pelliotl now a Pro- 



Buddhist Saints 

lessor at the Collef]:e de France, left Paris on 
the 15th June, li^OG and passinf? through 
Moscow and Tashkhand. reached Kashgar on 
the N. of the Pamirs. 
This site was studied 
from geographical and 
linguistic points of 
view rather than archaeo- 
logical, and the party 
left for Kucha, where 
the German and Russian 
missions were already 
present. After some 
excavation work at 
Tum-shuk, a small 
village full of ruins, 
already noticed by 
Sven Hedin, they reach- 
ed Kucha in January, 
1907. Excavation work 
was undertaken at 
Ming-(>is, which is a 
Tuikish word signifying 
‘thousand habitations.' 
Til is consists of a 
series of curious and 
artificial grottos in 
sandstone which were 
dug up into Buddhist 
sanctuaries before the 
introduction of Islam. 
There wore Ming-oYs on 
the slope to the S. of 
T’ien shan popularly 
known under the name of 'IVienfo-Unig 

or the caves of 1000 Buddhas. These 

caves were famous in Chinese works 



Central Asian Fresco— Aval okitoswara 
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and were also noticed by European travellers. 
They were full of mural-paintings belonging 
to the period within 7th-10th centuries. The 
Germans, the Japanese and the Russians had 
already exploited the site but still there were 
some which were neglected by them. Here 
the French party collected some MSS. in 
Sanskrit and Kuchean and on the whole the 
work was satisfactory. Early in February, 
1908 the party, reached via Urumtsi, Tun- 
huang, at the western extremity of Kan-shu, 
where Fortune favoured them with a wonder- 
ful discovery and it would be worthwhile 
to give the description in the words of M. 
Pelliot. 

“At our departure from Paris”, says the 
French savant, “Tun-huang was fixed as one 
of the big stages of our travrel. It was known 
that there was, about 20 kilometres to S. E, 
of the city, a considerable group of caves 
known as TsHen-fo-tong or the grottos of 
the 1000 Buddhas’, dug out at dates not 
precisely known till then, but which were 
covered with mural-paintings which Islam 
had not yet disfigured. We wanted to 
devote ourselves to their study, which no 
other archaeologist had done till then, though 

their importance was known all the time 

We were not deceived in our expectation 
and found that the caves of Tun-huang 
preserved some of the most precious monu- 
ments of Chinese Buddhistic art between 7th 
and 10th centuries. But another interest was 
added to the visit in course of our travel. At 
Urumtsi I heard about a find of MSS. made 

in the caves of Tun-huang in 1900 

I came to know gradually how this discovery 
was made. A Taoist monk, Wang-tao, digging 
one of the big caves, bad by chance 
opened a small cave, which he had found 
(|uite full of MSS. Although our colleague 
iStein had passed Tun-huang a little before 
us, I had the hope of still reaping a good 
harvest. Just after our arrival there, I made 
enquiries about Wang- tao. It was easy to 
find him and he decided to come to the caves. 
He opened for me, at last, the niche, and 
at once I found a small cave which was not 
even a metre in every direction, crammed 
with MSS. They were of all sorts, mostly in 
rolls but some in folios, too, written in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Uigur and Sanskrit. You can imagine 
easily what an emotion had seized me : I was 
in front of the most formidable discovery of 
Chinese MSS, the like of which was never 
recorded in^ the history of the Far East. I 
asked to myself, have I only to be contented 

23 7 


with having a glance at them and then go 
away empty handed, and let these doomed 
treasures go to destruction little by little ? 
Fortunately, Wang-tao was illiterate and 
needed money for the reconstruction of the 

shrines everything was arranged and I 

sat down in the cave with feverish excite- 
ment. Devoting three weeks I made an in- 
ventory of the Library. 

“Of the 15000 rolls, which had thus passed 
through my hands, I took all that had by their 
date and contents struck me as of primary 
interest— about one-third of the whole. 
Amongst these I put in all texts in Brahmi 
writing and Uigur, many Tibetan but mostly 
Chinese. There was for the sinologist some 
invaluable treasures. Many of these were on 
Buddhism without doubt but some also were 
on history, geography, philosophy, classics, 
literature proper and again deeds of all sorts, 
accounts, notes taken from day to day, and 
all were anterior to the 11th century. In the 
year 1035 the invaders came from the East 
and the monks had stocked^ books and 
paintings in a hiding place which they walled 
up and plastered and the opening was adorned 
with decorations. Massacred or dispersed by 
the invaders, the knowledge of the library 
perished with the monks, to be rediscovered 
by chance in 1900.” 

Thus the Pelliot mission ended in triumph 
and all honours were accorded to it on its 
return to Paris. The ancient Chinese manu- 
scripts are rare in China itself and there was 
none in Europe till then. Now for the first 
time a sinologist can work on the archives, in 
imitation of the historians of Europe. During 
my stay in Paris I had the good fortune of 
examining over 3000 fragments written in Central 
Asian Brahmi, on different Buddhist manuscripts 
in Sanskrit, Kuchean and Khotanese. Of 
the Chinese collection also, which may be called 
now decidedly the best in Europe, those 
from the grottos number about 3000. 

The bulky reports, full of most interesting 
details, which have so far been published, 
furnish a proof of the repeated hard toils 
and untiring energy of the great seekers 
after truth and how all their troubles and 
risks have at length been crowned with 
glorious success. They have furnished to 
the students of ancient civilisation materials, 
interesting from every point of view, of the 
culture of a country which, as we have 
already noticed, .formed the connecting link 
between the West and the Far East on the 
one hand, tind India on the other, and thus 
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witnessed, perhaps, for centnries, the mataal 
inflaences of Indian, Iranian and Chinese cul- 
ture. These innumerable antiquities discovered 
in such a great variety of places, times and 
character are not only interesting to students 
of history, art, and architecture, but equally 
80 to those of ethnology, geography, geology 
and philology. Numberless manuscripts have 
been discovered in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Sogdian, 
Manichaean, ‘Runic’ Turkish, Uigur, Tibetan, 
Chinese and the forgotten languages of 
Khotanese and Kuchean or Tocharian, 
as well as in scripts which have not yet been 
deciphered. Hundreds of specimens of arts, 
pictorial and plastic, mostly Buddhistic, have 
been recovered and thousands of other articles 
of archaeological and ethnological importance 
have been unearthed, which by their charac- 
teristics, mark Chinese Turkestan as the 
meeting ground of Hellenistic, Indian, Persian 
and Chinese currents of civilisation. 

I have indicated above the preponderant 
role played by Indian civilisation in ‘Serindia’ 
and this happened mainly through Buddhism. 
We know that, to a great extent. China 
received her Buddhist art, not directly from 
India, but from Chinese Turkestan, and Khotan 
has been at times an important agent in that 
work of transmission; from China the same 
form of art passed to Japan through Korea. 
Chinese texts have preserved the names of 
Wd-cWie Pa-ch'e-na and of his son AVei-ch’ih 
Ti-seng, who were in the service of the 
Chinese Emperor Vang-ti (A. D. 605-17) and 
enjoyed a great reputation as Buddhist artists. 
M. Foucher has shown how the portrait of a 
seated woman dressed in tunic with a child 
in her right arm, which was formerly mistaken 
{IS a picture of the Virgin nursing the Child 
Jesus, is nothing but a copy of the Buddhist 
Madonna Haxiti of Mahayana iconography, who 
appears in China also, already in the time 
of Ti-tsing, as Kouei-tscu-inn-shev or ‘the 
portrait of the goddess-mother of demon sons’. 


and is also identical with Kishimojin of 
Japan ; later on, she has been more or less 
mixed up with the feminine form of 
A valokitesvara, the Chinese Kuan-yin, Japanese 
Kwannon, Anamese Quan-Am, mistakenly 
surnamed as the Holy Virgin.* This single 
illustration will show how the knowledge 
concerning ‘the progressive diffusion of 
Buddhist art throughout the Far Bast’ may 
be acquired through the recent finds in 
Khotan. 

The same is true with regard to the other 
aspects of the history of civilisation. Buddhist- 
Sanskrit manuscripts, the originals of which 
are lost in India have been found here either 
in original or in translations in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Kuchean or Khotanese. The desert 
sands have yielded scripts which were 
unknown or ill-known in India or were 
simply local developments of some old Indian 
scripts. We have also come to know of the 
existence of an Indian Prakrit, spoken over 
a large area, about which we shall have occasion 
to say more hereafter. It has been truly 
remarked by an eminent scholar, that ‘the 
archaeology of Central Asia has to be drawn 
from the cliaos of its materials’f and we 
must yet wait for decades till all these 
materials have been properly utilised in order 
to establish the history of Central Asia 
and her connection with India on the one 
hand and the Far East and the Western 
regions on the other. It will then not only 
throw light on various complicated problems 
of Indian history but we may have even to 
recast many of them in the light of these 
new resources. 

Read before tlie Greater India Society. 


* H. Lueders— Ueber die literarischen Kunde 
von Osttnrkistan— S. B. A. W. 1914. 

t A. Lecoq, A short account of the origin, 
journey and results of the First Royal Prussian 
(Second German) expedition to Turfan in Chinese 
Turkistan. J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 299 ff. 


“GTOUCH THE LONE ETERNITY" 


I’ve left the world behind me with its cries 

Shadows and crowds 
To touch the deep eternity of skies 

In flowery clouds. 

Forgetful of the mad and fleeting mirth 

Of fleeting hours 


I touch the mute eternity of eartli 

In silent flowers. 

Behold, eve-shadows fall upon the tree 

And hill and plain*** 
I toutch the lone eternity of me 

in quiet pain. 

H. CHATTOPAnHTAYA. 



UNEQUAL TREATMENT OF THE PROVINCES 
UNDER THE REFORMS 

Substance of a Lecture Delivered 
By RAMANANDA ClIA'l'TERJEE 


I want for my country the fullest political 
and economic and social and religious 
freedom hitherto attained, or attainable 
by man in the years to come. But I di not 
know exactly how it can be attained. The 
paths that may lead to freedom seem different 
to different minds. As it is not right to dog- 
matise, no righteous and legitimate means 
should be ruled out. Some Indian politicians 
appear to think that the Montagu- Chelmsford 
“Reforms” contain within them the seeds of 
a free constitution for India. I do not 
think so. I do not think that they are 
either intended or bound to lead to 
full self-rule. But as some good may be 
done and some mischief prevented by 

working them, though at the cost of a 
disproportionately largo expenditure of time 
money and energy, I intend to show how in 
some impoitant matters the provinces have 
been treated differently under the Refoiras . 
I do not know whether this has been done 
intentionally. I do not know whether it was 
foreseen that such unequal treatment woulcl 
give rise to discontent and to provincial 
jeafousies. But the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that the provinces have received differential 
treatment at the hands of the authorities. 


Mill on Representation 

The first point to which I wish to draw 
attention is the representation of the 
provinces in the Central Legislature. I do 
not intend to discuss all the theories and 
methods of representation. It ysrill suffice for 
my purpose to refer to some principles which, 
according to John Stuart Mill, should 
govern the extension of the suffrage and 
its limitations. Some politicians may consider 
Mill’s Representative Government out ot 
date and old-fashioned ; but it still horns 
the field as a classic on the subject. Me 
regarded the representative system as the 
highest ideal of polity, though his ideal was 
by no means that popular government should 
involve a mere counting of heads, or absolute 


equality of value among the citizens. While 
holding that “no arrangement of the suffrage 
can be permanently satisfactory in which any 
person or class is peremptorily excluded, or 
in which the electoral privilege is not open 
to all persons of full age who desire to 
obtain it,” he insisted on “certain exclusions.” 
For instance, he insisted that universal edu- 
cation should precede universal enfranchise- 
ment, and laid it down that if education to 
the required amount had not become 
universally accessible and thus a hardship 
arose, this was a hardship that had to be 
borne. He would not grant the suffrage to 
any one who could not read, write and per- 
form a sum in the rule of three. Further, 
he insisted on the electors being taxpayers, 
and emphasised the view that, as a condition 
annexed to representation, such taxation 
should descend to the poorest class ‘in a 
visible shape.” He was in favour of a form 
of plural voting, so that the intellectual 
classes of the community should have more 
proportionate weight than the numerically 
larger working classes: “though every 9ne 
ought to have a voice, that every one should 
have an equal voice is a totally different 
proposition.” The well-informed and capable 
man’s opinion being more valuable than tlmt 
of the barely qualified elector, it should Be ^ 
given more effect by a system of plural 
voting, which should give him more votes 
than one. As to the test of value of opinion. 
Mill was careful to say that he did not 

mean property — though the principle was so 
important that he would not abolish such a 
test where it existed — but individual mental 
superiority, which he would gauge by the 
rough indication afforded by occupation ^ in 
the higher forms of business or profession, 
or by such a criterion as a University 
degree or the passing of an examination 
of a fairly high standard. It will be clear 
from the above summary of some of Mill’s 
views that, in order to judge whether a 
province is adequately repreeented, due 
regard should be had to its population, to 
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the spread of elementary and high education 
in it, and to the total revenues collected in 
it as indicating the property its inhabitants 
possess. 

Basis of Representation in U. S. A., 
Australia, Canada and France 

Though according to the consititution 
which India possesses at present it cannot 
be spoken of as a federation of autonomous 
states, like the United States of America 
or the Australian Commonwealth, yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that almost all our 
politicians are in favour of provincial auto- 
nofay and a federal system linking the 
provinces under a central government. It 
will not, therefore, be improper to compare 
the representation of the Indian provinces 
in the central legislature with the representa- 
tion of the states constituting the U. S, A 
in the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, of the states constituting the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth in the two chambers of 
its federal parliament, and of the states of 
Canada in the two houses of the Canadian 
parliament. I shall refer also to the Chamber 
Deputies in Prance. 

In the United States of America much 
controversy had raged over the conflicting 
principles of the equal representation of 
states and representation on the basis of 
numbers, the larger states advocating the 
latter, the smaller states the former 
principle. Due recognition was given to 
both principles by the adoption of a 
bicameral system. One house, the Senate, 
contains the representatives of the states, 
every state sending twm ; the other, the 
House of Representatives, contains members 
elected on a basis of population, the 
representation of each state being in 
proportion to its numbers. 

The parliament of the Australian Common- 
wealth consists of two houses, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The 
former consists of six representatives from 
each state ; the latter of seventy-five members 
elected by districts as nearly equal in numbers 
as possible ( but ranging from 30,000 to 
45,000), except in Tasmania, to which five 
members are allotted irrespective of its 
insufficient population. 

In Canada the Dominion Parliament con- 
sists of an Upper House, styled the Senate, 
and the House of Commons. The Senate 
originally consisted of 72 members, 24 from 


Quebec, 24 from Ontario, and 24 from the 
maritime provinces, but this number has been 
from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added. The House of 
Commons consists of a number of members, 
originally 196, which is subject to change 
after each decennial census. The basis adopt- 
ed in the British North America Act is that 
Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other provinces such a num- 
ber as will give the same proportion of 
members to its population as the number 
65 bears to the population of Quebec at each 
census. 

In France, the Chamber of Deputies con- 
sists of deputies elected on the basis of one 
deputy per 75,000 inhabitants. 

The Council of State 

From the brief description of representa- 
tive bodies in different countries given above, 
it will be seen that the upper chambers of 
federal or central legislatures generally con- 
sist of an equal number of members from 
the provinces or states, and the lower chambers 
consist of members elected by the provinces 
or states on the basis of population. In 
India’s mock parliament or debating society, 
the Council of State is considered the Upper 
House, and the Legislative Assembly the 
Lower House. But the piovincos do not 
send an equal number of members to the 
Council of State, as on the federal plan they 
ought to, the number varying from 6 
each for Bombay and Bengal to 1 each '^or 
the Central Provinces and Assam. 

The Legislative Assembly 

As regards the Legislative Assembly, one 
finds that the basis of population has not 
been followed in assigning to each province 
its number of elected members, as the tabular 
statement given below will show. In it the 
population is given according to the census of 
1921, and the number of members according 
to the parliamentary “Return showing the 
results of elections in India, 1923.” 

The Basis of Population 

As the elected European members do not 
represent the people of India, I have shown 
the number of European representatives in a 
separate column. 
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oS<4 

iis 


Province. 


d § § 

Population. 

Madras 

16 

1 

42,318,985 

Bombay 

16 

2 

19,348,219 

Bengal 

17 

3 

46, 695, .536 

U. P. 

16 

1 

45,375,787 

Punjab 

12 

0 

20,685,024 

Bihar & Orissa 12 

0 

34,002,189 

C. P 

6 

0 

13,912,760 

Assam 

4 

1 

7,606,230 

Delhi 

1 

0 

488,188 

Burma 

4 

1 

13.212,192 

Ajmer-Merwara 1 

0 

495,271 


The table shows that on the basis of 
numbers, some provinces have been under- 
represented and some over-represented. That 
fact will be clear whatever province we may 
take as the standard according to which the 
representation of the other provinces is to be 
judged. As Bombay is the least populous 
among the Presidencies and major pro- 
vinces and its citizens are good fighters for 
their rights, the representation of Bombay 
may be taken as the standard. Its population 
is twenty millions in round numbers and the 
number of its elected members in the Legis- 
lative Assembly is 16. So, for convenience 
of calculation, I may say that the rule is 
that there is to be one elected member per 
IV 4 million ( or 1,250,000 ) inhabitants. 
Calculating according to this rule, we have 
the following table : — 


Province 


Present No. of 
elected members 


The No. as it 
would be 


Bombay 16 

Aladras 16 

Bengal 17 

U. P. 16 

Punjab 12 

Bihar & Orissa 12 

C. P. & Berar 6 

Assam 4 

Delhi 1 

Burma 4 

Ajmer-Merwara 1 


16 

31 

37 

36 

16 

27 

11 

6 

Nil 

10 

Nil 


It may be thought that even at present 
Bengal of all provinces has the largest number 
of elected representatives. But that is 
not true so far as the Indian inhabitants, 
the people^ of Bengal are concerned. The 
European elected members ( and, of course, 
he non-elected European members, too, ) do 


not represent the people of any province. 
Omitting them, the provinces have the follow- 
ing numbers of elected representatives: — 


Province. 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 


Elected Representa- 
tives of Indians. 


15 

14 

14 


15 


Punjab 12 

Bihar & Orissa 12 

C.P. 6 

Assam 3 

Delhi 1 

Burma 3 

Ajmer Merwara 1 


This table makes it clearer still that the 
representation of the provinces has not at all 
been according to population. That, on the basis 
of numbers, the Europeans would not have 
been entitled to return a single member in any 
province, supposing even that they all lived 
in each province in some single area, is too 
well understood to need detailed exposition. 
Yet, of the eleven provinces which send 

representatives to the Legislative Assembly, 
six, namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 

United Provinces, Assam and Burma, have 
been saddled with representatives of the 
European community. This incubus is the 
heaviest in the case of Bengal. As the interests 
of Indians and Europeans conflict, the 

efforts of the European representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly go to counter the 
efforts of the Indian representatives in many 
vital matters. This injury to Indian interests 
is greatest in the case of Bengal, as the 

number of European representatives is greatest 
in this province. It is true, Bengal is to blame 
for furnishing the excuse for handicapping 
her with the largest European representation : 
for, by her business incapacity or inatten- 
tion or lack of energy, she has allow- 
ed almost the whole of her commerce 
and industry to be almost monopolized 
by outsiders. But for this fault and 
neglect on her part, her punishment, in the 
shape of her wealth being drained away, has 
been already more than adequate. The under- 
representation of her Indian inhabitants and 
the over-representation of her European birds 
of passage are an additional punishment 
which she should have been spared. 

Predominance of the Minority 


We are all acquainted with the ex- 
pression “tyranny of the majority.” Similarly 
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there can be a tyranny of the minority. 
But tyranny is a harsh word, and I do not 
suggest any kind of tyranny. What ought 
to be prevented, so far as that is practicable, 
is the predominance of the minority over the 
majority; when the minority and the majority 
consist of the same kinds of persons. The 
latter clause is important, as there may be 
a minority of mentally and morally very 
superior persons whose voice may, in some 
circumstances, prevail, without harm, over 
the voice of the majority. But the inhabi- 
tants of the different provinces of India 
may be taken, I think, to be on the whole 
of the same mental calibre. Such being the 
case, no arrangement can be said to be 
right which gives the minority a greater 
voice in public affairs than the majority. 
But that is exactly the case under the 
Reforms in the Legislative Assembly. The 
total population of the British Provinces of 
India is 247,003,293. Out of this total, 
134,390,308, that is, the majority, live in 
Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces, 
and 109,750,073, that is, a minority, in 
Bombay, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, Delhi, 
Burma .and Ajmer-Merwara. The majority 
are represented in the Legislative Assembly 
by a total of 49 (forty-nine) elected members, 
and the minority by a total of 50 (fifty-six) 
elected members. Here, therefore, is a case 
of the minority having a larger number of 
votes than the majority. There is no mental 
superiority to justify this giving of a larger 
number of votes to the minority, as it can- 
not be contended that the people of Bombay, 
the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Assam, Delhi, Burma, 
and Ajmer-Merwara are intellectually and 
morally superior to or more and better edu- 
cated than the people of Madras, Bengal 
and the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudb. 


Basis of Jjiieracy 

Let me now see whether the number of 
elected representatives assigned to each 
province is in proportion to the number of 
its literates and literates in English. The 
table given below will show that it is not so. 
Taking Bombay as the standard, I have 
shown what the number of elected represen- 
tatives, of each province would be in pro- 
portion to the number of its Jiterates. 


Province. Literate. Literate in Present AVhat the 
English. No. of No. Would 
Elected Be on 


Assam 

4,83,105 

70,809 

Members, 

4 

Literacy 

Basis, 

4 

Bengal 

42„4,601 

7,73,161 

17 

42 

Bihar-Orissa 15,86,257 

1,32,062 

12 

15 

Bombay 

16,45,533 

2,?6,333 

16 

16 

Burma 

36,.52,043 

1,13,413 

4 

36 

C. P. 

6,33, §93 

62,736 

6 

6 

Madras 

36,21,908 

3,98,883 

16 

36 

U. P. 

16,88,872 

1,75,239 

16 

16 

Punjab 

8.33,492 

1,39,535 

12 

8 


Instead of taking the numbers of those 
who are merely literate or merely literate in 
English (according to the census of 1921 \ as 
I have done, I might have taken the numbers 
of graduates and under-graduates in each 
province, say, in the year 1924-25, which is 
the latest for which they are available. 

Province Number of Graduates and Under- 
graduates in 1924-25. 


Madras 12,579 

Bombay 9,755 

Bengal 25,832 

U. P. (;,12() 

Punjab 9,029 

Burma 979 

Bihar and Orissa 3,475 

C. P. and Berar 1,338 

Assam 1,380 


The tables, I have given, have, I hope, 
shown that the representation in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly given to the provinces under 
the Reforms is neither in proportion to the 
numbers of their inhabitants, lot in propor- 
tion to the numbers of their literates or of 
their better educated persons. 

Taxation Basis 

It is not possible to give the numbers of 
persons in each province who pay any tax, 
rate or cess ;—no such figures are available. 
Hence I cannot discuss whether represention 
has been given on the basis of the number 
of such persons in each province. But I 
hope the figures of the revenue collections 
in each province which I am going to men- 
tion shortly would show that representation 
under the Reforms has not been given to 
each province on the basis of the revenue 
collections in each province. 

The Qualifications of Electors 

The Council of State 

The Qualifications of electors are neither 
the same nor equivalent in all the provinces. 
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cannot now discuss this subject in detail. 
But I shall illustrate my remark simply by 
referring to the rules relating to electors 
paying income-tax in the different provinces. 
A person can become an elector for the 
Council of State if he was in the ‘previous 
year’ assessed: in Madras, on an income of 
not less than Rs. 20,000; in Bombay, on an 
income of not less than Rs. 30,000 ; in Bengal, 
on an income of not less than Es. 12,000 
in the case of Non-Muhammadans and Rs. 
6,000 in the case of Muhammndans in the 
U. P. on an income of not less than Rs. 
10,000 ; in the Punjab on an income of n 't 
less than Rs. 15,000; in Bihar and 0ms /., 
on an income of not less than Rs. 12,800 
in the case of Non-Muhammadans and Rs. 
6,400 in the case of Muhammadans', in the 
Central Provinces, on an income of not less 
than Rs. 20,000; in Assam, on an income of 
not less than Rs. 12,000 ; and in Burma, on 
an income of not less than Rs. 5,000. There 
are similar inequalities between the provinces 
in the qualifications of those who are holders 
of land, cultivators, tenants, &c. I cannot 
enter into details now. I shall only mention 
how, as in the case of the income-tax, 
Non-Muharamadans are discriminated 
against and Muhammadans favoured in 
Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa. A Non- 
Muhammadan in Bengal becomes an elector 
if he pays land revenue amounting to not 
less than Es. 7.500 in the Burdwan or Pre- 
sidency Division and not less than Rs. 5000 
in the Dacca, Rajshahi or Chittagong division ; 
but a Muhammadan becomes an elector 
everywhere in Bengal if he pays land revenue 
amounting only to not less than Rs. 600. In 
Bihar and Orissa, a Non-Muhammadan can be- 
come an elector if he pays land revenue amount- 
ing to not less than Rs. 1200; but a Muham- 
madan obtains the same right by paying not 
less than Rs. 7.50 land revenue. Note also 
the difference between the amounts in Bengal 
and in Bihar and Orissa. 

The Legislative, Assembly 

As regards the Legislative Assembly, I 
shall mention only the inequalities in the 
qualification relating to the payment of the 
income tax. In Madras, U. P., the Central 
Provinces, Burma, and Bombay one becomes 
qualified if he was in the previous year 
assessed to income tax (the possession of the 
minimum assessable income would do). But in 
Bengal, Delhi and the Punjab he must have 


been assessed on an income of not less than 
Rs. 5,000; in Bihar and Orissa on an income 
of not less than Rs. 3,840 ; and in Assam not 
less than Rs. 3600. 

Thus do political and civic human values 
differ from province to province, and in 
some provinces according to the creed one 
professes ! A Muhammadan is ipso facto 
more qualified to exercise the right of citizen- 
ship than a Non-Muhammadan ! 


The Meston Award 


I shall now make some observations on 
the Meston Award, according to which re- 
venues from some sources have been assigned 
to the provinces and those from some other 
sources to the central government. For 
some years past, in my two Bengali and 
English magazines, I have drawn attention to 
the very inadequate amounts which have 
fallen to the share of Bengal under this 
arrangement. Let me once again show by 
means of a tabular statement how, though 
Bengal is the most populous province, it 
gets the least sum of money for all 
its administrative and other purposes. 
I need show the population and budgetted 
income of only the five most populous 
provinces. 


Province Population (1921) Budgetted In- 


Bengal 4,66,9.5,536 

Madras 4,23,18,985 

Bombay 1,93,48,210 

U. P. 4,53,75,787 

Punjab 2,06,85,024 


come, 192 V -28 
Rs. 10,73.39,000 
„ 16,54,80,000 
„ 15,08,00,000 
„ 12,94,50,000 
„ 11,13,00,000 


One result of the most populous of these 
five provinces getting the smallest amount 
for its expenses is the chronic starvation of 
its “nation-building” departments. Take 
education, for example. In 1924-2,5, the 
latest year for which figures are available, 
the expenditure on education from different 
sources was as follows : — 


From Govt. Funds. 


Province 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 
Punjab 


1,71,38,548 

1,84,47,165 

1,33,82,962 

1,72.28,490 

1,18,.34,364 


From Fees 

84,32,991 
60,13,969 
1,46, .^6,126 
42,14,354 
52,87,444 


Bengal gets from the Government only a 
little more than the Punjab (of which the 
population is less than half that of Bengal) and 
less than each of the other major lAovinces. 
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Note also that Bengal is the only province 
which pays for its education more in fees 
than it receives from the Government. 

If Bengal contributed less revenue than 


stand the niggardly treatment received by 
her ; but her contributions are not insigni- 
ficant, as the following statement for 1924-25, 
compiled from the Statistical Abstract^ will 


any other 

major province, 

one could under- 

show • 



Sources 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

U. P. 

Punjab 

Jute 

0 

0 

3.75,63.920 

0 

0 

Income tax 

1,31,56,365 

4,03.77,094 

5,54.73.933 

78,87.089 

60,67,102 

Salt 

1,89,91,727 

1,73,33,902 

2,35,90,897 

70,00,000=^ 

30,00,000* 

Land 

6,15,05.867 

5,16,52,815 

3,10,73„587 

6,71,08.534 

3,53,68,120 

Excise 

4,90,59,071 

4,1.5,09,132 

2,15,53,443 

1,32.29,702 

1,19,47,490 

Stamps 

2,41,51,274 

1,78,06,484 

3,36,67,757 

1,74,40,031 

l,16,6l,.337 

Forest 

55,73.761 

73,07,964 

24,75,529 

69,21,987 

37,27,312 

Cotton 

9,03,764 

1,87,03,383 

2,62,518 

6,88,558 

19,268 

Total 

17,.3.H,4l,829 

19,46,90,774 

20,56,6 1,.584 

12,02,75,991 

7,17,90,669 

Irrigation 

2,82,54,234 

1,28.51.915 

23,613 

1,31,93.884 

6,86,16,428 

Grand Total 

20,15,96,063 

20.7.5,42,689 

20,53,99,197 

13.34,69,835 

14,04,07,097 


I have not been able to find out from 
the Statistical Abstract revenues from other 
heads shown separately province by province. 
But I hope the table I have compiled will 
indicate roughly the position of the provinces 
as revenue-bringers. 

Irrigation 

I have given two totals ; first, excluding, 
second, including irrigation revenue. The 
reason for ray doing so is that as the 
Government has done practically nothing for 
irrigation in Bengal compared to what it 
has done for the other provinces, it cannot 
justly penalise Bengal for the smallness of its 
irrigation revenue. There are large areas in 
Bengal, particularly in the districts of 
Bankura, Birbhura, Burdwan and Midnapur, 
which badly require irrigation ; but very little 
’ has been done by the Government in this 
direction. That Bengal is not considered fit 
for the production of wheat and cotton, at 
least of good qualities, may in part explain the 
inattention of the Government to irrigation 
in this province. In their own interests, the 
British people attach great importance to 
the production of wheat and cotton in India 
and their export to Great Britain. 

Under the heading Productive Irrigation 
Works, I find the following the figures 
indicating miles : — 

Province, Main Canals and Branches. Distributories, 


Madras 

4,040 

8,303 

Bombay 

5,698 

794 

U. P. 

1,459 

8,805 

Punjab 

8,438 

13,119 

Bengal 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Under the heading Unproductive Irrigation 
Works I find the following : — 

Province. Main Canals and Branches. Distributories 


Madras 

751 

705 

Bombay 

1,898 

1,106 

Bengal 

69 

254 

U. P. 

428 

1,362 

Panjab 

160 

152 

But even 

if irrigation revenue 

were in- 


eluded, Bengal would not make a poor ^ 
show, as the grand total shows. If the total * 
revenue collections of the provinces were 
made the basis for representation, a re- 
adjustment would be necessary. 

Bengal (rorernor's Opinion 

Recently, in his reply to the address of 
the Mahajan Sabha, the Governor of Bengal 
said : 

“There is, 1 think, general agreement that 
Bengal has cause for complaint of the financial 
settlement arrived at under what is known as the 
Meston Award. As regards finance, the experience 
of this Presidency during the years of the Reforms 
has more and more demonstrated that it is impossible 
to be content with a theoretical demarcation of 
spheres of taxation, provincial and central. Practical 
working has shown that for the proper administra- 
tion of this Industrial Province some share of the 
revenues now allotted to central finance must be 
allocated to the Province.” 

If there is “general agreement,” why does 
Bengal continue to starve ? 

The Fermament Settlement 

In order to explain away the starvation 
of Bengal by Lord Meston and others, it is 


*In the Statistical Ahstrnct the salt revenue is not shown separately for the Punjab and the United 
provinces : a total of Rs. 1,07, 05 .,368 is shown against Northern India Salt Revenue Department. Out of 
this amount T have given credit for 70 lakhs to the U. P. and 30 lakhs to the Punjab, in proportion 
to their population, leaving 7 lakks odd for other north-Indian areas. 
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•mid that, on account of the Permanent 
Settlement of the land revenue in Bengal, it 
pays less proportionately than other provinces 
and consequently gets less. But in the form 
of other taxes, it pays more. Why is that 
fact not taken into consideration ? Moreover, 
neither the Government of Bengal nor the 
people of Bengal are responsible for the 
Permanent Settlement. It was the Govern- 
ment of India which was responsible for the 
Permanent Settlement. It is an admitted 
fact that it was advocated and made because 
it was understood that it would place e 
finances of the Government on a more stable 
basis. The parties to it, who have benefited 
thereby, were the Government of India and 
the revenue farmers or landowners called 
•Zemindars. The generality of the people of 
Bengal were not responsible for it and have 
not reaped the main advantage from it, 
if they have at all been benefited by it. 
Directly or indirectly, most of them live by 
agriculture, and have to pay in the shape of 
legal, non- legal and illegal demands not less 
than their fellows in the other pr(»vinces. If 
the Permanent Settlement has been a mistake, 
it would bo neither honest nor honorable 
for the Government of India to indirectly 
■< 5 C)mpel either the Government or the 
people of Bengal to raise an outcry 
against it by starving them. It is the 
<lovernraent of India which ought to find 
ihe proper remedy. It is not my purpose 
to pronounce any opinion upon or discuss 
the pros and cons of the Permauent Settle- 
ment. What I want to show is that, whether 
it remains or goes, Bengal is entitled to get 
4 it least as inucli money for its expenses 
4 is any other province. 

Jfiie Export Duty 

Just as land revenue has been rightly 
and logically assigned to the provinces, so 
•ought the jute export duty, as it is deiived 
from what grows on the soil. I have never 
been able to understand on what just 
grounds Bengal has been robbed of the jute 
export duty. It has been argued that the jute 
export duty is not paid by the people of Bengal, 
but by the foreign purchasers of jute. This 
is not axiomatic. For, as pointed out by 
Mr. K. C. Neogy in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 10th of March this year, in the 
opinion of the Fiscal Commission, page 100 
of their Keport, ''some portion, if not the 
whole, of an export duty falls on the home 
jyroducer,^^ The same gentleman pointed out 


in the same place and on the same day, th 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee observed in 
paragraph 150 of their Keport: — 

“In spite of tlie monopolistic character of the 
pro(lu(^t, there exists a possibility that, in certain 
conditions of the trade, a portion of the export 
duty may fall on the producer.” 

Even The Statesman writes thus in its 
issue of July 21 last : — 

The members of the Bengal National Chamber 
asked that the proceeds of the jute export duty 
should be handed over to Bengal, for its local 
purposes. ^ Sir Basil is repprted to have said that, 
while he is not pensonally in favour of maintaining 
the duty, if it is maintained the proceeds must go 
to the Central Government as the duty “is paid 
not by the “producers but by the consumers.” 
There Sir Basil Blackett runs counter to what we 
had supposed to bo the least controverted doctrine 
in economics— that the ultimate incidence of an 
export duty was always upon the producer. It 
may be that jute being a monopoly of Bengal the 
Finance Member believes that the foreign buyer 
will always have to pay the Bengal price plus 
the duty, but if that be the argument it is legiti- 
mate to say that the Bengal price is kept lower 
than it would otherwise be by the effect of the 
duty. There is a limit beyond which tlie foreign 
purchaser will not buy. If he is willing to pay 
a sovereign for a particular parcel of jute and 
no more and the seller must sell, then 
the seller pays the duty and receives the 
sovereign. The buver would still be willing 
to pay a sovereign for the goods were there no 
duty included in the price. The purpose of an 
export duty is to keep goods in a country, just 
as the purpose of an exr)ort bounty is to send 
them out. The olfect is to lower prices in the 
home market practically by the amount of the 
duty, and it is the producer who gets the lower . 
price. Obviously if the foreign purchaser will only * 
pay a sovereign with the duty included and could 
still afford to pay a sovereign if the duty did not 
exist, the home purchaser, if he wished to get the 
goods, would have to pay a sovereign for them, 
whereas he now obtains them for an amount below 
a sovereign ec^ual *o the duty which would have 
to be paid upon export. 

So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
the proceeds of the jute export duty. But 
assuming that the producer does not pay 
any part of the duty, according to what 
principle of justice or equity, except the 
hero’s right of might, does the Government 
of India lay hold of the entire proceeds ? 
It is in Bengal that the thing is produced. 
It is the Bengal Government which does 
something, however little it may be, for the 
improvement of the cultivation of jute. It is 
the people of Bengal who toil to produce 
the raw jute. It is they who suffer from the 
contaminated water and the malodours result- 
ing from the ♦steeping of jute. It is they 
who suffer from the pollution of the river 
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waters by the septic tanks of the jate mills. 
It is the public health department of Bengal 
which does something, however little, for 
counteracting the injurious effects of the 
production of raw and manufactured jute. 
The Government of India simply looks on 
from its serene heights all the while, and it 
is only when the proceeds of the export duty 
are collected that it swoops down and carries 
off the booty in its mighty talons. The 
Meston Award, which has legalised this 
plunder, is absolutely iniquitous. Bengal 
ought to have the whole of the jate export 
duty. According to Mr. K. C. Neogy, up to 
the 31st March, 1927, the Government of 
India have, by means of this tax, netted at 
least 34 crores of rupees, starving all the 
“nation-building’" departments of Bengal. 

Income Tax 

The grounds on which, it is said, Bombay 
and Bengal are deprived of the proceeds of 
the income tax require to be examined. 

It has been argued that as the whole of 
the income tax revenue collected in Bombay 
and Bengal is not really paid by their inha- 
bitants, they have no claim to it Perhaps 
it is meant that the purchasers in other pro- 
vinces of the things made or imported by 
manufacturers or importers in Bombay and 
Bengal pay part of the income tax collected 
in these two provinces ; for these manufac- 
turers and importers include the income tax 
in fixing prices. Assuming the cogency of 
this argument, at least the portion of this 
revenue which is paid by private individuals 
out of their incomes in Bombay and Bengal, 


can certainly ba claimed by Bombay and? 
Bengal. And as for the portion of this tax 
paid by manufacturers and importers, surely 
the provinces which are able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing to their geographical and other* 
advantages, ought to be entitled to what they 
pay as income tax Great Britain is mainly 
a manufacturing country, and its manufac* 
tures are for the most part sold in various- 
foreign lands, including India. In fixings 
prices British manufacturers take iuto consi- 
deration the incorno tax they would have to 
pay. Therefore, in reality, it is the foreign 
purchasers of British goods who pay most 
of the British income tax. But does the* 
British Treasury for that reason send to the* 
public treasuries of the purchasing countries 
the bulk or any portion of the British in- 
come tax collections ? If that were done, we 
Indians should be very glad indeed to have* 
our share ! 


Conclusion. 

For all these reasons I have no hesita-' 
tioQ in coming to the c inclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Midras, 
or as Bombay, which has less than half of 
its population. 1 do not in the least sug-- 
gest that Madras or Bombay or any other 
province should be robbed to do justice to- 
Bengal. Nothing of the kind. Tliere iS' 
ample room lor economy in the spending 
departments of the Government of India. Let 
there be retrenchment there, and all will be* 
well. 


KEOENT HINDI LITEHA.TDRE 

Br ILA CHANDRA JOS HI 


S ELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of 
nature and self-deception is the foremost 
law of the spirit of nationalism as it is 
in most countries. A typical nationalist 
deceives himself by believing that everything 
that belongs to his nation is excellent. Even 
if he feels in the innermost depths of his 
heart that his nation is ^ferior in many 


respects to a great many nations of the^ 
w'Drld, he spares no pains in throwing dust 
into the eyes of the people of other nations 
and tries his bast to prove to them that his 
nation is far superior to theirs in matters- 
of art, culture, philosophy aud everything else. 
For the modern cult of nationalism is,, 
beyond doabfc, the cult of hatred. It ha» 
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-never 'been and wiH never be the cult of 
■fruth. This venomous spirit is purely a 
(product of the West and our political leaders 
have now begun to confess that the dream 
of the “political salvation’’ of India can only 
•be realized if we can fully assimilate this 
western spirit. 

Owing to this very spirit of nationalism 
^(or, in this case, may we call it provincialism 
which is the twin brother of nationalism ?) 
the critics and writers of Hindi literature 
have been deceving themselves, for sometime 
•past, by believing that modern Hindi litera- 
ture is in no way inferior to any other 
literature of India, if not of the whole woi -1 
This self-deceptive, envious, and suiciaal 
belief is so strongly current throughout the 
Hindi* reading public, that if anybody, shocked 
at this crude and naive exaggeration, ventures 
to disprove the fact, he is supposed to be 
a heretic, di kafir, a traitor to the cause of 
his mother tongue. Oaths and abuses are 
burled upon him from all sides and he is 
left terror-stricken like a man standing 
amidst a furious and enraged mob. 

Now, let us look facts squarely in the 
face and try to judge the merits and demerits 
of recent Hindi literature without any pre- 
judice or ill-will. Prcmauhram is supposed 
to be the best work of fiction in our literature. 
This very work of fiction has made our men 
of letters (I am speaking as a member of the 
Hindi- reading public) realize for the first time 
the greatness of our literature. The author 
of this novel has exercised such a great 
intluence upon the Hindi-reading public that 
he is supposed to be the “master novelist 
of our ago. Now let us see vhat are the 
merits of this master-piece that led the public 
to speak highly of it in rapturous outbursts. 
Our leading literary critics who guide the 
public in the matter of artistic tastes are 
unanimous in their statement that one great 
cause that accounts for the greatness and 
popularity of this woik of fiction is this that 
the true spirit of nationalism pervades the 
whole work. To judge art according to this 
standard is to strangle the veiy spirit of 
truth. It is to bring down art to such a low 
level as is beyond comprehension. The one 
and sole aim of ait is to make man acquain- 
ted with the greatest ideals of hnmamty by 
analysing the mysteries of the human soul. 
*One ^'great problem” which the author oi 
Premashrain had attempted to slove, when 
he began to write the book, was quite an 
•ephemeral one. It was the problem or 


council- entry. The*" book was published before 
the Swarajists sought to enter the councils. 
Now that the problem has been solved some- 
how or other, in one sense the utility of this 
novel has been lost. But a few more^ problems 
have been tackled in this “masterpiece”, the 
most important of them being the problem 
of Zemindari or landlordism. The author has 
shown how the Zemindars or landlords of 
our country oppress their miserable tenants, 
and he has tried to draw the sympathy of 
the public towards the poor victims. He has 
doubtless succeeded in his attempt. But 
what we want to say is this that from the 
artistic standpoint this “masterpiece” of fiction 
is an utter failure. 

All the greatest artists of the world have 
always tried to solve the problems of 
humanity in their woiks. They have written 
for all countries and for all ages. They 
have condemned all those writers who have 
tried to “nationalize” their works. Romain 
Rolland, the great French writer, says in his 
Theatre du pcuple, “If we would create strong 
souls, let us nourish them with the strength 
of the whole world, for, the nation alone is 
not enough.” Schiller, the great German 
dramatist, used to say, “I write as a citizen 
of the world. Early in my life I exchanged 
ray fatherland for humanity.” Goethe, the 
greatest German poet, said almost a hundred 
years ago, “National literature means very 
little to-day : world literature is at hand and 
each one must labour to make it an accomp- 
lished fact.’' He also said somewhere, ‘ It is 
evident, and has been for a long time, th^t 
the greatest geniuses of all nations have kept 
all of humanity before their eyes. You 
will invariably perceive this general idea 
standing out above national ideas and the^ 
peculiarities of the writer. The most beauti- 
ful works are those that belong to all man- 
kind.” This he said at a time when speaking 
anything against national belief was supposed 
to be blasphemy, almost a crime. But our 
critics and men of letters do not vvaut to 
see the truth and they have shut their eyes 
to the light. Popularity, and not truth, is 
their sole criterion. We would have let 
them remain undistuibed in their paradise. 
But they have corrupted and vitiated the 
taste of the public and have made its 

aesthetic sense and faculty of appreciating 
art quite blunt. It is quite a deplorable 
state of things, no doubt. The critics of the 
Hindi world of letters have led the public to 
believe that the w(>rks of Tagprq,, tbe eulight- 
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end and serene poet ot love and joy, 
and of Gorki, “the master of sorrow 
and of pathos,” are nothing but a means 
of political or social propaganda. One 
wonders what these most venerable writers 
would have thought had they been informed 
of this charge brought against them. The 
public has been misled by the false criticisms 
of these critics and takes every word spoken 
by them to be true. 

Mr. Premchand, the author of Prema- 
shram, has lately written another big novel, 
entitled Rangahhumi or “The Stage”. Accord- 
ing to Shakespeare the whole of the world is 
a stage in which scenes of love, fear, hope, 
pity and other tender emotions of man are 
seen day and night. But in this “Stage” of 
our master writer horrible scenes of political 
and social triflings, petty, nonsensical “nation- 
al” sentiments have been displayed. Only 
the bright illumination of its enthusiastic 
style has dazzled the eyes of the spectators. 

The short stories written by Mr. Prem- 
chand are counted among the best stories 
in Indian Literature, if not in the literature of 
the world, by our literary men. I have read 
not more than two volumes of his short 
stories. This I must confess. But the stories 
contained in these volumes are counted 
among the best he has written. In one of 
these stories he has endeavoured to show 
that the bonfire of foreign clothes is unobjec- 
tionable on both ethical and political grounds. 
In another he has shown ‘that it is very 
dangerous to be ensnared by the lures and 
■vyiles of a harlot, or a woman of a loose 
character. In yet another he has tried to 
prove that God punishes those men who rob 
other people of their money or property by 
, treacherous means. The subjects of almost 
all the stories are as trilling and common- 
place as these. And despite all this he is 
supposed, without any scruple or hesitation, 
to be the worthiest rival of the masters of 
the art of story-writing ! A certain publisher 
of Mr. Premchand actually published the 
false statement in the preface to one of his 
books that Mr, Sarat Chandra (^hattt:jee, the 
Bengali novelist, thought the stories of Mr. 
Premchand in no way inferior to tliose of 
Dr. Tagore. Our literary men were, of course, 
much flattered by this statement, and it was 
made much of in the periodicals. When, 
however, this was brought to the notice of 
Mr. Chatterjee he contradicted it vehemently 
and felt ill af ease. Such is the condition 
of the current Hindi literature. The young 


writers are great admirers and staunch' 
devotees of Mr. Premchand. All of them 
follow in his footsteps. If any one manages^ 
somehow or other, to get out of that beaten, 
track, he is swayed by dilettantism. 

As with fiction, so with poetry. The 
poets are guided by some trilling and petty 
conventions, and nobody ventures to transcend 
the limits of conventionalism. Priyapravasa^ 
written by Mr. Ayodhya Singh Upadhyaya,. 
is supposed to be the greatest poem in the 
Hindi literature of the present day. Some 
set phrases, hackneyed similes and metaphors 
and conventional expressions borrowed from 
some old Sanskrit books of verses, are heaped 
up in this poem. Nothing vital, original and 
substantial can be found in it. Bharat-Bha- 
rati, another “great poetical work” of another 
“great poet,” is nothing but a narration of 
facts. In it the author has described the past 
glory of India in a chronological order ani 
has deplored in a melodramatic way her pre- 
sent downfall. The poems of young poets 
that appear occasionally in monthly magazines 
and weekly papers are either “national” in 
spirit or full of dilettantism. 

There are many small circles in the 
Hindi world of letters of the day and each 
circle has its own foolisli conventions in- 
matters of art. There was a time in Russia 
when there an editor of a certain magazine 
refused to publish the remaining one-third of 
Tolstoi’s greatest work of art, A)i77a Karenina, 
after having published two-thirds of it serially 
in his magazine. The reason of this sudden 
surprising refusal was that the editor differed 
from the author “on the Serbian question” 
which was being discussed in the political circles 
of Russia at that time. Tolstoi, who was 
struck Avith amazement by the attitude of the 
editor, published the remaining part of his 
masterpiece in a separate pamphlet. Such exafct- 
ly is the case with the Hindi literary circles of 
to-day. There also the editor of a certain 
journal will not publish your article, no 
matter how^ever excellently it is written, if 
he differs from you on that accursed “Serbian 
question.” Darkness reigns there supreme. 
Nobody wants to see the light and every 
“literaty man” desires to live in a fooFs 
paradise. Every writer is actuated by the^ 
sole motive of money-making and popularity. 
The Hindi-reading public is stifling under 
the pressure of a despotism of the most 
furious type — literary tsarism — that ever pre- 
vailed in the realm of literature. The voice 
of truth is being mercilessly ' smothered. 
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Nothing short of a great revolution will 
bring this tsarism to its senses. V'll men of 
genius are centrifugal in temperament. They 
shatter the walls of petty conventions 
of their nations to pieces and always trans- 
cend the conventional ideas without caring 
about the furious howling of the mob. Buch 
a real genius— a Napoleon, is wanted who 
wilt revolutionise the whole of the Hindi 
world of letters from one extremity to the 
other. We are acquainted with four great 
literary revolutionists of modern times. These 
are : Goethe, Tolstoi, Koniain Rolland and 
Tagore. These great revolutionaries have 
throughout their lives combated falselu -id 
and they were victorious in the long run. In 
their love of truth they never cared about 


other people’s opinion. They never sought 
popularity ; they always sought truth. In 
the preface to his world-famous revolutionary 
writing Au-dessus de la Alellee, Remain Rolland 
writes, “Ma tache est de dire ce que je 
crois juste et humain. Que cela plai8e.on 
que cela irrite, cela ne me regarde plus.” 
That is : “My task is to say what I believe 
to be just and humane. Whom it pleases 
and whom it grieves, that has nothing to do 
with me.” Yes, we want such a brave- 
hearted man in our midst. We want a 
Remain Rolland, — a Joan Christophe. We are 
in doubt whether the spirit of Jean Christophe 
will ever be roused in our hearts and the 
present tsarism will ever be overthrown. Yet 
let us hope for the best. 


BLIND 

Bv SAROJINI NAIDII 


I 

T pray you I'eop mj eyes 

Till I return one day to Paradise. 

Bereaved of you, Beloved, I am blind, 

A broken petal drifting in the wind, 

A sightless song-bird with a wounded wing, 
Forlornly wandering. 


II 

O Love, how shall I know 

If Spring lias kindled the high, limpid snow 

Into rich crucibles of amethyst, 

Or in far meadows lulled in silver-mist. 
Wild poppies waken to the tender rune 
Of the frail, pearl-blue moon ? 


Ill 


I shall not see alas ! 

Sumptuous and swift, life’s bridal pageants pass, 
Or radiant martyr-youth serenely ride 
In death’s gay coliorts mailed in dazzling pride ; 
Watch mystic hordes assail like pilgrim seas 
Time’s ageless sanctuaries. 

IV 

No lambent rays retrieve 

The brooding dark in which I grope and grieve, 
Banished, remote from the consoling grace, 

The wise, compassionate radiance of your face. — 
When will you call me back to Paradise, 

Love, to redeem my eyes ? 



COMMON ELECTORATES 

By C. RAJAOOPALACIIARI 


T he agreement over the common elec- 
torate proposal is a great achievement, 
which alone may suffice to give lustre 
■to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s regime as Congress 
President. Reactionaries and persons in- 
terested in keeping up the atmosphere of 
communal discord may still oppose the pro- 
posal. Whatever may be the result, that 
such a proposal has been influentially sup- 
ported is one of the most note-worthy 
triumphs of good sense in recent times. 
There is nothing so effective as a long rope 
for people to learn lessons. The wisdom 
of the exclusivists has been given a full 
trial and found by all to be most damaging 
in result That way lies no hope for the 
nation or any community for that matter. 

Voluntary forms of untouchability are no 
'better than that enforced variety which is 
known as a blot on Hinduism. Untouch- 
ability is an evil not only when it is a social 
bar between high and low caste, but also 
when it takes the shape of a political bar 
between two components of a population 
that most live together for good or evil. 
Though not imposed by ancient custom, but 
invented by modern politicians, the system 
of separate electorates is a form of untouch- 
ability. Untouchability is bad socially ; so 
also is it bad politically. In both cases both 
-sides suffer. 

From exclusive and separate electorates 
to a joint electoral roll is a great advance. 
There may not be inter-communal conlidencc 
enough yet for men to give up the divisional 
idea altogether and to accept complete identi- 
fication with other communities. An easy 
path-way to personal position and power 
which communal oxclusivism opens nut to 
fortunate members of a minority community 
is yet too much of a temptation for indivi- 
dual ambition to resist in the larger interest 
of national growth. But any step in advance 
is in itself to be welcomed. We must wait 
patiently, for all the lessons to be learnt. The 
full course of affliction must be gone through 
for truth and good sense to triumph 
•completely. Wisdom learnt that way is 
■burned iyto us and will be permanent. 

•Let us, then, not be impatient When 


men get really to govern themselves through 
their representatives, when our democratic 
institutions are not as now mere clubs of the 
pushful, but real institutions responsible for 
the happiness and misery distributed among 
the people, the latter, i. e , the governed, will 
see that there is no particular advantage in 
having men of this or that persuasion to 
manage their affairs. They will then see that 
it is more important to put good and able 
men i.n charge and that a man of one’s own 
caste or faith, if bad or foolish, does terrible 
injury, not to be compensated for by the 
consciousness that a member of one’s own 
faith or caste is enjoying power. 

Even if seats are still reserved for parti- 
cular communitie'5, there are distinct advan- 
tages in a joint electoral roil. Candidates, 
both Mussalman and Hindu, will come for- 
ward whose conduct has obtained the appro- 
bation of Mussairaans as well as Hindus. 
Those who have set the one against the other 
community must lose the votes of the one 
or the other, and cannot hope to win the 
majority of votes in a joint electorate. It 
will gradually bring men to see that the 
path to political position and power lies 
through broad-minded and non-sectarian acti- 
vities and true service, and not by playing 
to communal passions and prejudices. Every 
aspiring public worker will see that narrow 
interpretations of patriotism serve to diminish 
one’s opportunities for being chosen to render 
public service. 

It may be thought that even if we have 
joint electorates, men will go on working up 
communal prejudices and appealing to voters 
on the basis of caste or religion, privately, 
if not publicly. This cannot long continue, 
for anything done on a large scale cannot 
but get known and bring its consequences 
with it. Some may try to secure the votes 
of a solid mass of voters by appealing to 
communal patriotism and may thus success- 
fully defeat rival candidates working on 
more difficult and non-sectarian lines. This 
may be so as long as there is a paucity of 
candidates. But as time goes on, the natural 
result of opportunities afforded will be tW a 
number of candidates will ceme forward 
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from the sama commaoity, and they will 
perceive that in the competition a.nong them- 
selves he who by his non-olannisliness secures 
votes from the electorates of both communi- 
ties, has an advantage over one who plays 
to religious or sectarian prejudice. This will 
tend certainly in course of time to lead the 
activities of public men in the right direc- 
tion. Let us therefore hope that all men of 


far-sighted patriotism will support the princi- 
ple of communal electorates. This is not 
merely a phase of the working of the present 
Moitford reforms or a question only for th© 
Royal Commission for the revision of the 
Reforms but is a substantive principle affect- 
ing the permanent fate of India. It is a step- 
towards Swaraj. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE POSITIOX OF THE HINDUS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Bv .MAKV K. DAS 


W HEN I wrote the article on Truth About 
the Position of the Hindus in U. S. A. 
published in the April issue of the 
Modern Kevieic (Calcutta), through the kind- 
ness of Mr, Kamananda Chatterjee, the famous 
Pandit case had not been decided by the 
United States Supreme Court. Since then 
Mr. S. G, Pandit, Attorney-at-Ljiw of L>s 
Angeles, California, has won his case before 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Mr.Paudit’s victory 
has established a precedent in favour of 
those Hindus against whom cases for can- 
cellatiou of naturalization were jiending 
before various U. S. Courts. However, so 
far nothing has hapi)ened to change any of 
the conclusions expressed in rny former 
article on the subject. 

Many misinformed Americans as well as 
Hindus think and write in newspapers in 
America and India that the 0^ Hindus who 
were naturalized are now restored to their 
former American citizenship as an outcome 
of the Pandit case. 

In a letter from the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D, C, May 20th 1927, 
Hon. Raymond C. Crist,, Commissioner of 
Naturalization, gives information, which is 
entirely different from the general impression 
on the subject. The Government of the 
United States, according to the Department 
of Labor, is not anxious to keep its faith 
with all the Hindus who were duly 
naturalized. The Department of Labor does not 
recommend, so far as we can judge, the 
restoration of citizenship of all the Hindus 
who were duly naturalized, but it recommends 


that the cases should be withdrawn odIt’ 
against those whose cases are still p ending. 
Of the 69 Hindus, duly naturalized, in 45- 
cases, through the efforts of the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Justice, 
naturalizations have been cancelled. These 
forty-five persons are rendered stateless^, 
because the United States Government saw 
tit not to keep faith. The letter reads aS' 
follows : — 

“Mr. Walter N. Nelson 
Attorney and Counsellor 
14PnS Dime Bank Bldg. 

Detroit, Michigan 

“Dear Sir : 

Answering your letter of May 7, you are- 
advised that recently the Attorney General, in 
accordance with this department’s recommendation, 
authorized the respciJtive United States Attorne:KS 
to discontinue suits to cancel the naturalization of 
certain Hindus, whic;h has the status of pending: 
ca.ses. This probably is the subject-matter to* 
which the press report in question had reference. 

Very truly yours 
Raymond C. Crist 
Commissioner of Naturalization." 

The position of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, regarding the status of the 
Hindus in the United States, as to their 
right to become citizens and also if the 6S^ 
Hindus who were once naturalized by the 
U. S. Courts (fourteen U. S. District Courts^ 
are citizens or not, has been further explained 
ill the following letter of the Acting 
Secretary of Labor, Hon, Mr. White, addressed 
to Senator Royal S, Copeland ofc the United 
States Senates. The letter reads as follows : — 
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Department of Labor 
Office of the Secretray 
Washington 

2G5-c-44506:^ 

May 2L 1927 

Hon. RoyaJ S. Copeland 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Senator : 

This is to acknowledge receipt of cornmnnic^ation 
of Mr. W« W. Blakely of Dexter, Michigan, 
dated the 8th instant, requesting information 
concerning the naturalization status of Hindus, 
which your secretary Mr. Chesley Turney, left at 
the Bureau of Naturalization on the 10th instant- 
For Mr. Blakely’s information, the Commissioner 
of Naturalization informs me that recently the 
Attorney “General, in accordance with this depart- 
ment’s recommendation, authorized the respefitive 
United Slates Attorneys to discontinue suits which 
had been instituted to cancel naturalization of 
certain Hindus and which had the status of 
pending cases. This probably is the subject-matter 
of the press report to which Mr. T. D. Shaiman 
called Mr. Blakely’s attention. Tlie action taken 
by the Attorney-General has no bearing upon the 
oases of those Hindus w^hose naturalizations have 
already been cancelled. The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of U. S. 
V. Thind, 261 U, S. 204, that Hindus are 
ineligible racially for naturalization, is m no wise 
affected by the Attorney-General’s action. The 
recommendation of this department to the Attorney- 
General was submitted in letters dated March 25 
and April 2, 1927. 

I take great pleasure in returding Mr. Blakely’s 
letter herewith. 

Coidially vours 
Kobe Carl White 
Acting Secretary. 

From Hon. Mr. White's statement, it is 
clear to us that, the U. S. Department of 
Labor wanted that 69 Hindus who were 
duly naturalized should be deprived of their 
< 5 itizenship ; and according to the wishes 
of the said department, the U. S. Attorney- 
General — representing the Department of 
Justice — started suits to cancel their 
American citizenship. In 45 cases natural- 
ization certificates were cancelled by U. S. 
(lower) courts ; aud these Hindus did not 
have sufficient means and influence to fight 
their cases up to the Supreme Court of the 


United States. These 45 Hindus had been 
duly naturalized as others against whom 
cases for cancellation of citizenship were 
pending. However, they have been deprived 
of their American citizenship and rendered 
“stateless”, because the United States Govern- 
ment has failed to keep faith with these 
Hindus and have persecuted them and the 
rest of the 69, by starting suits to cancel 
their naturalization. None should forget 
that this was done, in accordance with the 
recent settled policy of the United States, 
that no Asiatic should be a citizen of the 
United States Secondly, Hon. Mr. White 
makes it clear that the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision that ''Hindus arc ineligible 
racially for naturalisation'' remains un- 
affected. So in future, unless the situation 
changes, no Hindu can become a citizen of 
the United States, and it is because he is an 
Asiatic, in other words, "racially meligible." 

First of all, the people of India should 
take into consideration what can be done to 
restore these 45 stateless Hindus to their 
rightful position of American citizens. We 
thought that, through proper legislation by 
the U S. Congress, this injustice could be 
remedied. Last year, my husband and I, at 
considerable personal sacrifice and expense, 
tried this method, but we failed. It may be 
that, further efforts, directed towards the 
same purpose, will fail again. In that case 
what should be done by the people of India 
and the Indian Government ? Lastly, what 
are the Indian people going to do to remove 
the existing discriminatory legislations against 
them in various parts of the world — within 
the British Empire and the United States of 
America, Panama, etc. — ? The Indian people 
cannot expect to secure help from other 
quarters, unless they are willing to do their 
share in the tight to retain their rights as 
human beings and effectively oppose racial 
discriminations of all forms. 

Munich, Germany 

June 18, 1927. 


“WHY DO I SIGH 


Why do I Sigh 

When there is so much splendour in the sky ? 
Why do I grieve 

When there is so much sweetness in the eve? 
Why do I weep 

When jewelled stars adorn the voiceless deep? 
Why do I cast 

A mournful shadow on the ancient vast 


Of this great world 

With multitudinous serene unfurled? 

Is it because 

Beauty is prisoned in relentless laws, 

And I and stars 

Gaze at each other through dividing bars ? 

H. CnATTOrAD}IVATA 
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The PYTHAcmRrA.N Way of Thfe : By \frs, 
Hnllie Watters iTIiCOsophieal Publishing Ik use, 
Adyar) Pp, 70, Price 1-4 iBoard), 

In the Introduction the authoress discusses 
the sources of information in regard to Pythogoras 
and the Pythagoriaus. 

The second chapter deals with the biography, 
and position and influence of Pythagoras as 
J^hilosonher, Scientist and Religious Reformer. 

In tlie third chapter she describes the school of 
Pythagoras and two Pythagorian schools. 

In tlie fourth chapter the authoress has given 
an English translation of the Golden Verses whi(*.h 
are generallv attributed to Pythagoras. She has also 
discussed <he authorship /)f the versos. Her 
com mental y on the verses is ex(‘-ellent. 

There is a bibliography (pp. 65-70) at the end 
of the book. 

It is a precious volume. 


SrEmi: Thaininci Coi.lfoe Annual, 1020 : Pp. 
11)5, I^ice 8 as. for students and Re. 1 for others. 

This interesting Annual contains a short history 
of the Spence Training College, Jubbalpui' and 
also some articles of pedagogical interest. 


Our Spiritual Wants and Their Supply : By 
Pandit Sitanath Taltvabhusan, Pp, 21, Price as, 4, 
Presidential address delivered at the forty-ninth 
Annual meeting of the Sadaran Brahma Samaj. 
Well-thoughtout and well-written. 


Retransformation of Self. : By Shvam Lnfh A. 
Published hv (}. S. Nivas Lash Kar, Gwalior. 

279-VXXX. Price Rs. 2, 

The author writes in the Prefatory Note that 
in this book “the condition of tlie whole of the 
Universal Existence and of its parts with their 
formation, transformation and re-transformation 
has been described m a logical coherence step by 
step from beginning’\ a \ 

He further says The book will, doubtle^, 
immensely benefit the reader even if he linas 
himself unable, for any reason, to go a step 
beyond reading”. 

Gnosticism : By ^ Mary W. , A" 

{Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar). rp, lio. 
Price 1-4 (Wra 2 )pers) ; Rs^ 2 {cloth). 

It contains the substance of lectures delivered 
in the 13rahmavidya Ashrama, Adyar Madras. 


25-9 


A popular exposition of pre-Christian and 
Christian Gnosticism. 

Gods in Exile : By J. J. Van Deer Leeuw, 
LL.D. (Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar), 
Pp. 129. Price Rs. l-H (Board). 

This booklet is “based on an awakening, of 
Ego-conseionsness” which came to him some little 
time ago. 

It contains (lie following chapters (i) The 
Drama of the Soul in Exilo. (ii) The Way to the 
Ego. (iii) Tlie Woiid of the Ego. (iv) The 
Powers of the Bgo. (v) The Return of the Exile, 
and an Afterword. 

Theosopical Standpoint. 

A Review of “The Heart of Jainism” : By 
Jarpnanderlal Jalni. Chief Judice, High . Cow'l, 
Indore. Published^ by Shri Ainianafid, Jain Tract 
Society, Ambala City. Pp, 54. l^rice. 4. as. 

“The Heart of Jainism’’ belongs to the series 
“The Religious (Juest of India” and is written by 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. 

Justice Jagmauderlal shows that . this book is 
full of mistakes and misrepn^sentations ; and is 
marred by the “Christian Prejudice” of the 
authoress. 

Nirvana : By George S. Arundale. Published 
by The Theosophical Puhlishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, Pp. 219. Price Rs. 2-4 (Board). 

This Niroanal has nothing to do with 
Buddhistic Nirvana. It is one of the stages of 
Theosophical consciousness. The author has “justT 
been born into Nirvana” (p. xiii) and this book 
contains the outpourings of that consciousness. 

Decayino Hinduism and How to Revive It : By 
Prof. Ganga Bishen and I*rof. Aniba Datia 
(ll. S. Z). College, Fero^^epur), Pp, 20, 

Partly historical. According to the authors 
“Hinduism can be best revived by leading the 
life as our forefathers led before”. By this life 
they mean “four asraniasl^ 

“Hindu Mind” : By G. N Anania Ramayya 
SastriPp. IV +11, 

“Rendered from Sanskrit stray-thought verses.” 

Musinos on Life ; By P, V. Chalapali Boo* 
Pp, 33. Price 8 as. 

Written in verse. 
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SiiEE Ram Chandra : M. Sitarama Rao, 

B, Am L. T, Pp, 72 ; price 7 as. 

Biography of Rama of Ayodhya. 

Rodsseatt’s Educational Theory : By Shamsul 
Ghani Khan, Headmaster^ Government D'aining 
School, Ajmer, Pp, SO iPrice not known). 

It contains a short life and a lucid analysis 
of the educfiftional theory of Rousseau. 

The Mediator and other Theosophical Essays : 
By G, Jinarajadasa, {Theosophical Publishing 
House) Pp, 95, Price Re, 1-4 (Board) 

Theosophical thoughts of the Vice-President 
of tlie Theosophical Society. 

Thou(hits on Forms & Symbols in Sikhism : 
Edited by Oyani Sher Sing. Lahore, Pp. HO. 
Price 8 as. 

Contains views of some Sikh thinkers. 

Ra.tabshi Rammohan Roy : By Mamhl C. 
Parekh, B. A, ( Chienial Christ House Rnjkot, Kaihia- 
load). Pp, tw+7<96\ Price Rs. 2 (Hoard). Rs, 3 
dcloih). 

There are 15 chapters in the book dealing with 
the various aspects of Raja’s life. The author has 
adopted Trinitarian Christianity but is an admirer 
of Rammohan Roy. The^ Raja published the 
‘Precepts of Jesus’ omitting the birth story, 
miracles, crucifixion and resurrection. But our 
author thinks that, this “to say the least, was like 
acting the play of Hamlet without the part of 
Hamlet and hence was tantamount to taking away 
its life and soul” (p. 45). That the doctrines of 
Trinity and Incarnation wore ^ stumbling-blocks’ to 
him, was, our author thinks, “owing to his Maho- 
medan training and bias” (p. 53). 

Voices from within: By Rai Sahib (iolln Lai 
Bonner jee. Published by Jltendrhja Bancrjee Ih 

Patuaiola Lane, Calcutta. x 4 . P. 02. Price 
Re. P4. 

250 short paragraphs. Good thoughts. 

* Mares Chandra Ghosh. 


The Indian Colony of Sr\M : By P'of. 
Phaumdranatk Bose M.A., Published by the 
Punjab Sanfikril Book DrjwU Lahore. 

In tlie present volnmo Prof, Hos^, gives us 
an useful resume of the resoankes of European 
scholars into the liistory and literature of ancient 
Siam which was once an imporUint Hindu Colony 
and which is at present the only independeiit 
Buddhist power of Asia, Dr. Piobodheliandra 
Bagchi, in his learned preface has explained the 
character of Indo-Thai contributions which went 
to make Siam what it is to-day. Prof. Bose has in 
the narrow compass of 170 pages, succeevled in 
giving us a clear and interesting picture of the 
Hindu civilisation in the Menam valley. The 
religion end literature, the arcliaeologicial monu- 
ments and political institutions of ancient Siam 
have been described in a way that is sure to 
rouse the interest of the general public in the 
history of Greater India beyond the seas. We 
recommend the book to all lovers of Hindu 
culture history. 


India and China : By Dr* Probodh Chandra 
Bagchi M.A., D. Litt (Paris). Greater India 
Bmleiin no. 2, 

In this monograph Dr. Bagchi has given a 
masterly summary of the extensive ^ cultural 
relations of India and China. Dr. Bagchi had^ the 
unique opportunity of studying the original Chinese 
texts with Great French Sinologists like Prof. 
Sylvain Levi, Prof. Pelliot and others. Conse- 
(luently his presentation of the propagation of 
Buddhism and Indian culture in the Far Ba^ 
is the result of a critical and exhaustive analysis 
of the original Chinese sources, which he is the 
first Indian to handle. He brings out with a rare 
clarity and conviction how the cultural colla- 
boration of India and China was^ an event of 
extraordinary importance in the histoiy; of^ Asia. 
We are thankful to Dr. Bagchi for reminding iia 
of this great historic trutli and strongly re- 
commend the book to the public. 

Indian Culture in Java and Sumatra : By 
Dr, Bijanrnj Chafterjee, D. Litt (Punjab), Pii.D. 
(London). Greater India Society Bullelin no, 3. 

Dr. Chatterjoe has specialised in the history of 
Hindu cultural colonisation in Indo-China and 
Indonesia. He gives here a much-needed summary 
of the history of the Hindu colonies of Java and 
Sumatra, wliich were ignored by Indian scholars 
on account of their unfamiliarity with the Dutch 
language in which the principal studies are 
written. Dr. Chatterjee has done a great service 
to us })y giving in a simple yet attractive English 
style the results of the researches of the Dutch 
and the French scholars in that domain. His 
Chapter on the Javanese and Malayan Ramayana 
is of enthralling interest. Indian readers would 
get mu(h pleasure and prollt bv reading this 
essay. The Bulletin would be had by ordering 
to tlie Greater India Society’s Office, 91, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Nirvana : By Rai Bahadur G. C. Ghose, C.l.E., 
Dnrsannsastri. Published by A, S. Ghosh Esqr., 
140-2, Upper Ciacular Road, Calcutta, 

Rai Bahadur G. C. Ohose is well-known to the 
public of Bengal through his munificent gifts to 
the cause of higher education and social service. 
He is a leader of the Indian Cbristian Community. 
His metrical musiiigs on Nirvana, bear a striking 
testimony ^ to the fact that the soul of an Indian 
Christian is sensitive to all the deeper spiritual 
realisations of India. In every line wo feel the 
profound sincerity and directness of a religious 
mind : 

“The Light which is lightened 

by the Super Light, 

The eye is opened which is 
the third, 

The life which is unified 

with the Brahmic 
As a water-drop with the ocean ; 

That wliich is in words 

unspeakable— 

The burying of the Self 
is Nirvana.” 

Through the various scriptures of difierent ages, 
the author glides on to the religion of siriritual 
synthesis beyond dogma and creed— 
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“That which is the end 
of Saints, 

The supreme ecstasy of their 
hearts.' 

TJere he takes his stand on the eternal and 
unshakable foundation of Peace and Harmony 
towards which Humanity is ever striving through 
centuries of trialvS and tribulations. We recommend 
the book to all serious students of spiritual 
progress. 

K. N. 

JaIITA JaTAJvAS, BEINCi AN EN(UJSII translation of 
Book I canto I of Hkmacuanora’s Trishashtt- 

SALAKAnTRUSIIACARITRA TRANSLATED blf PrOf 

Amulmcharan VidyahJniHnna and Bevised am 
Edited with notes and inlrdudions By 
Banarsi Das Jain, M. A, Published by ike Punjab 
Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore, Price Bs. 4 only. 

The Buddhist Jataka stories have now become 
well-known to the scholars through the efforts of 
Fansbol and Rhys Davids. But the Jaina Jatakas 
have not yet gained as much publicity. We, there- 
fore, welcome the Jaina Jatakas, published by the 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot of Jjahore. The 

K resent work is a translation of the first canto of 
ook (Parvan) 1 of I lemacliandra’s TrisahasHsalaka- 
punisacariira. It contains the history of Mx:ty-three 
heroes— both mythological and historical— of the 
Jaina religion, ddiere is some difference bc^tween a 
Buddhist and a Jaina Jataka. In a Buddhist Jataka, 
the future Buddlia is always represented in a 
bonevolent character, but in a Jaina Jataka or 
Purvabhava, the life of the future Jina is often 
depilated in dark colour. In various sculptures, wo 
get the representations of the Buddhist Jatakas, 
but unfortunately no sculptural representations of 
the Jaina Jatakas have as yet, been discovered. In 
an able introduction. Prof. Banarsi Das Jain 
disemsses various topics relating to the text and 
gives a short biographical sketch of the poet 
Jlcmachandra. The book is an addition to the 
Jaina literature. One only wishes that the trans- 
lator would undertake the v’ompiete translation of 
the Jaina Jatakas and thus reudijr them accessible 
to the general public. The book does credit to 
Moti Lai Banarsi Das, who are rendering good 
service by their Punjab Oriental Series of books. 

P. B. 

Arctic Swallows ; 7h/ iSVam/ Sri Ananda 
Acharya Gaurisankar. Published by the Brahmakul 
Oaurisankar Math, Scandinavia^ 

The Swamiji, Sri Ananda Acharya Gaurisankar, 
author of these imaginative s\vallow flights from the 
east to the west and back again, whose sturdy 
figure on his horse Balkari both prefaces the verses 
and closes them, and to whom are strictly secured 
‘‘all rights, especially that of translation,’^ is today 
known mostly to anthologists. These aerial fancies 
from the land of the Midnight sun Avill, it may be 
hoped, contribute towards his popularity among 
the reading public. The Swamiji is prolific in 
imagination and the list of his works appended 
to the book at its close is impressive enough, 
varied in topic and published from Norway and 
Sweden, London and New York, dating from the 
Year 1918 till today. The long series of errata 
is a little disquieting, though. But when we take 
courage in both hands and dip into it we may be 


assured of finds that will satisfy our sense of 
poetry. The author’s use of words like Saji, 
yuntuai, Gouri-guru, Barsa etc., is an attempt to 
impart a strange and exotic air to his performance, 
but striking touches qf originality are not wholly 
absent ; e.g., speaking of Rameswar Setubandha, 
says the T)oet. 

“It is the bridge of love ’twixt me and Bharat 
ever expanding, as far and far I wander towards 
the northern pole.” 

Again, a little girl 'smiling at swallows flying 
round lier head, reminds him that “there is a 
thread of love between earth-goers and sky-goers.” 
^|A forest of blossoming Kadamba” is likened to 
' happy life gazing at paradise in the beyond,” 
But it is difficult to find the chain which links 
or holds the quatrains together from end to end ; 
now he is speaking of the all-soul, now of his 
mother’s prayer in his days of infancy. In one 
place, he praises the deer feeding the ti^ 5 er for 
its act of “self-offering”! (page 73). Writing on 
“metamorphosis,” “cataclysm,” “crematorium,” our 
“unintuited self,” “the energent many mirrored 
forth by the one absolute Me,” and the “bee- 
minted moment,” he could not be expected to 
keep his verses always to the level of poetry. 
There are many commonplace lines. 

“Winter rouses reflection and consolidates 
friendship” Marking the contrast in the Sone as 
at the source and at Deri, he muses— “why do 
things so gentle at birth become so violent in 
youth ?” Sentences like—. 

“Life is like an autumn cloud, speeding to what 
unknown sky ?” will hardly pass the purity test. 

All things considered, the book is inviting 
because of its excellent and unconventional get-up 
(excluding the numerous errors in printing scattered 
throughout with a generous hand) ; its eastern 
way of putting things, its occasional gleam of 
true poetic glow, —and the writer is a personality 
well calculated to arouse interest. 

X 


An outline of the History of Sanskrit 
Literature: By Dr. T. Chaudhury, M.A., Phil, 
A. I. C. (Chukravartty Ghatterjee Co. Lid., 
15 College Square, Calcutta). Priced at Bs. LS 
{Indian) and 3s. 6d {Foreign) fourth edition. 


It is a book of about two hundred pages, and 
within this small compass the author has attempted 
to give a brief outline of the typical phases of 
the history of Sanskrit Literature, dealing with 
the literature of the Vedic period and that of the 
past— Vedic period technically called the Sanskrit 
period, the mutual influence between India, the 
West and the East, the condition of the Society, 
manners and customs as can be generally gathered 
from the internal evidence of the literature. Dr. 
Chaudhury is under no delusion and points out 
(page— 57) the “Mobile condition of the ancient 
Hindu Society which became gradually obsolete 
with the preponderating influence of more and 
more caste— stagnation or was purposely ignored 
in the later Brahmanical times”. He has differed 
from Western authors in some minor respects, 
not without reason. The author’s criticism & fair 
and pointed. The language of the book is pleasant 
to read and the book is nicely printed and its get- 
up is good. Althodbh the book is meant for 
students of Indian Universities and Colleges, we 
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think that the subjects under Chapter XV might 
be more generously treated. 

G.S. 


HINDI 

Biuaui—Rat^akar: By Mr- Jagannath Das 
*'llatnakar\ B.A. Pnhlishedhy the Ganga-Pustakmala 
Office, Lucknow, 18th edition, 1026, Pp, XXXI I 
206+46, Price Bs, 5, 

We at once recognise this work as a landmark 
of literary scholarship in modern Hindi. The 
SaUai of Biharidas, the best writer of love poems 
in Hindi, is here edited, perhaps for the first time, 
with all the care, labour and accuracy which it 
deserves. The Bihari-literature in Hindi is 
not insignificant, as, according to the Hindi- 
Nayaraina, no less than 25 writers have written 
on it both in prose and verse. But this edition 
which is the result of the author’s labour for over 
a quarter of a century, has supplied the critical 
apparatus for the study of the master. Of the six 
MSS. of the text, five are laid under contribution. 
The oldest manuscript which is in the Durbar 
Library of Jaipur, has been tackled for the first 
time. The number of dohas recognised to be of 
the poet is 713. In an appendix there is a list 
of 143 dohas which are attributed to the poet. 
As in the text so in his explanation the editor 
diflers with the other writers and gives his reasons. 
We await with anxiety for the Introduction which 
the editor promises to publish in another volume. 
The portraits of Biharidas and Mirza Raja Jayashah, 
commonly known as Maharaja Jaysingh, which are 
reproduced in colours, were brought from Jaipur 
where the poet and his patron lived. 

This work forms the first volume of a contem- 
plated series on the old masters of Hindi literature. 
Judging from the merits of the volume under 
review the editor and publishers will thus not only 
do honour to the masters but also to themselves. 

Sachitra Hindi MAnAiiiiARAT -P art I : Published 
by The Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, Pp, 104. 
Price Be. 1-4, 

The Hindi-knowing public are indebted to the 
publishers for this nicely got-up, and profusely 
illustrated translation of the Maliabharata from the 
original Sanskrit. The style is simple and charming. 
There are five coloured i)Iates besides a number of 
pictures in black and wljite. This pullication h up 
to the standard of the Indiun Press, Ltd. It should 
be treasured in every housoliold lor instruction and 
enjoyment. 

Rames Basu. 


MARATHI 

HniDAYAcnE Bol or Words from The Heart ; 
By S. B. Pai of Belgaum. Pages 112. Price JU. 1. 

Thg economic and moral decline of Indian 
villages is described in this book. The style is 
verbose and highly figurative, t 

Gharacha Vakil oh One’I ovtv Law^r : By 
S. K. Damle, ^LL, B, \FuUisher^-D. Q. 


Khandekar, Law Printing Press, Poona City. Pages 
340. Price Bs. xhree. 

That the knowlego of laws and regulations of 
the country is indispensable to every resident, 
whether a citizen or a villager in these days is a 
truism which nobody will question. The varied 
transactions, monetary and others, as well as the 
frequent harassments to which peaceful citizens 
are subjected by the little gods armed with ad- 
ministrative powers, makes it incumbent on every 
persons to have at least a superficial knowledge of 
the laws which govern his worldlv alTairs. Such 
knowledge can be easily gained by a perusal of 
this book, which gives in a small compass the 
gist of principal sections of over forty Acts, and 
laws, such as the Hindu Law, Mahomedan Law, 
the I. P. Code, Transfer of Property Act, Land 
Revenue Code, the Municipal Act, the Police Act, 
etc. As a book of ready reference, the value of 
the publication cannot be exaggerated. 

Jeewan-Rasayan-Siiastra or a Treatise on Bro- 
CuEMisTJir (Twelve Tissue Remedies) : By Dr. 
V. M, Knlkarni, li. M. !)• Piblishrrs-^ Messrs. Lay 
and Co. Pages 168+36, Price Rs. Two. 

Of the various apathies’ or schools of medicines 
prevalent in India at present that of the Twelve 
Tissue Remedies is one which deserves to be 
popular owing to the cheapness, harrnlessness and 
efficaciousness of the drugs as well as the facility 
with which a proper remedy can l )0 found by 
reference to the books on Ihe subject. The book 
under notice is written with care, and the present 
reviewer can testify from personal experience to 
the usefulness of the book as well as the remedies 
suggested therein for several diseases. Some 30 

S ages are devoted at the end to the enumeration of 
[omeopathic medicines and the complaints they 
remove. The booli will prove highly useful 
in every family as a book of reference in Bio- 
Cheinic treatment. 

V. G. Apte. 


GUJARATI 

We have received the following booklets from 
the Vidyadhikari, Baroda State— 1. Story of 
Rocks, 2. England’s Shit'DINg, 3. Water, 4. 
Heat, 5. Thrift, 0. AuiiANGZEB (in Hindi) and 
7. CiiAKKAVARTi Asroka. They belong to the 
Sayaji Bal Jnanmala, and are printed and published 
at Baroda and priced Rs. 0-6-0 uniformly. The 
majority are translations but they all bring out 
the subject very well, though in places very 
difficult words occur, as in the booklet on Ashoka. 
Juvenile students by themselves would find it 
difficult to grasp ideas conveyed by such words, 
and hence the help of teachers cannot be dis- 
pensed with, if that is the object of publishing the 
series. 

Bodhak, Second Bead : By Chhaganlal Thakar 
Das Modi, B. A. printed at the Surat City Press, 
Surat. Thick card board. Pp. 16 unpriced {1926). 

In this small pamphlet Mr., Chhaganlal has 
garnered a number of happy pieces of advice on 
behaviour of men and women in the world. They 
are very valuable and if followed are sure to result 
in benefit to all and sundry. 
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.Kasatan : By Mmmklal Oirdharlal Modi, M.A 
printed at the Harihar Press, Surat Pn, 196 (Jlnfh 
bound. Price lie. M2’0 {1926). ^ ^ 

Lime, salt, pearl, mercury, talc?, gold, silver 
copper and many such other articles have their 
medicinal uses. Their different preparations were 
being used extensively in old times and even now 
are not out of use. An interesting and scientific 
exposition of the processes of their preparation 
and use is to be found in this book, which will 
repay perusal. 

1. Uhban Co;ppEiiATVE Banks, 2. IUnIvINO : By 
V. U Jmav, B.A., Managinq Director, Surat, 
Peoples^ Co-operative Bank (1926) 

These two small pamphlets mark a departure 


m the history of Co-operative work in Gujarat. 
The Co-operative Movement is making rapid 
progress in Gujarat thanks to the organizing 
capacity of men like Dewan Bahadur A. D. Malji. 
Mr. .Jadav is also a distinct organiser and as such 
having felt the want of books in Gujarati 
on the subject in order to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge thereof, he has produced 
these two pamphlets, which give complete in- 
formation in simple language, both aboht these 
Banks and the banking system observed there. 
They are priced ^ moderately : O-4-O.each, 

We have received copies of a Weekly Called Be 
(tiiadi Moj or Indian Tit Bits. We do not review 
Weeklies. 

K. M. J, 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact dearly erroneous views ^ 
m^representations, etc., in the original contributions f and editorials published in this Review or in 
otner papers ^iticizing it. As various opinions may^ reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
ts net meant for the airing of such difference's of opinion. ouoing to the kindness of our numerous 

^ntnouwrs, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to he good enough always to be 
and to see tmt wjiat^er they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of reviews and notices 
l^dpshed. Writers are requested not to exceed the liniii of five hundred words. — EMioTs 
7 he Modern Review. ’ 


Hungarian Peasants 

In a recent number of the Modern Review 
it was stated by a correspondent that the ‘peasants 
in Hungaiy under the present regime have been 
reduced to a condition of abject debasement 
bordering on serfdom, inasmuch as when they 
see a landlord they go down on their knees and 
prostrate themselves before him and kiss the track 
of his motor car. 

Having lived in Hungary for eight years, pre- 
vious to the Great War during it and after, from 
1912 to 1920, and having witnessed the great 
changes which swept over the country during the 
war and subsequent revolutions and anti-revolu- 
tions, I am in a position to refute the utterly 
absurd and baseless statement of your corres- 
pondent, wlio either does not know the Hungarians 
or belongs to some clique inimical to the country. 

I shall not in this brief communication touch on 
the details of the changes and attitudes of the 
different communities, but can tell you from 
personal knowledge, that the Hungarian peasant, 
who is a most dignified and self-respecting person, 
proud and withal polite like a born gentlemen, is 
incapable of cringing to anybody, or behaving in an 
abject fashion, lie came to the country as a 
conqueror with the Hungarian leaders a thousand 
years ago from Asia, and even during the , age of 
serfdom in Europe was a free man under bis own 
ruler and shook off all vestiges of alien serfdom 
after the Revolution of 1848. 

Daring the four months of Bolshevistic regime 
he stood opposed to the Soviet in Hungary, and it 
is incredible that since the re-establishment of the 


present regime which he supported, he should 
have been reduced to such abject degradation as 
your correspondent describes. And this in the 
face of the fact tliat under the Present Parliamentary 
Constitution which Admiral Horthy protects as a 
Governor, c gainst Communism, the peasant now 
more than ever forms one of the main supports of 
the Government with his agricultural party, I 
never saw or heard of any degradation of the 
Hungarian peasant, who is now more prosperous 
than over— which cannot be said of the city work- 
man — since the Great War and its economic 
changes for the conquered people especially. Tke 
peasant gets more for his products than before 
and lives as simply as ever, and is thus becoming 
I richer— and he was never poor in Hungary. Al- 
though I left Hungary about six years ago, when 
the present regime was well-established, friends 
have kept me well-informed about the state of 
things there, and recently I have learnt from 
friends who came to India that there has been no 
change for the worse so far as the peasants are 
concerned. I am told that not long ago an English 
traveller in Hungary was perplexed to find a 
peasant who came to his rescue after an accident 
to his motor-car, behaving just like a well-manner- 
ed and dignified gentleman, courteous and polite 
and withal proud and self-respecting, as if he did 
not belong to a boorish or unrefined class to which 
the peasants and workmen belong even in civilised 
Europe and America. He could hardly believe 
that his host was after all a peasant and a 
villager. ^ 

I can asEiire you that your informant is either 
misinformed^or has some object in misrepresenting 
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the Hunparians owinp to some party spirit or 
Other reason. ... 

I am no admirer, of autocraficp, or so-Ctiuea 
democracies in actual practice do not 

differently, and I believe m the rn^ht of 
above all, behi^r an admirer and student of iolstoy s 
ideas, but one must be just and not distort fact 

A rPN,l.MU. 


ColonrJPrejudice in Edinburgh 

To most of us tho sevoro disabilitii's under 
whi. h Indians are sull'erinp and the ludipnities to 
winch they are bein^ subjected in Edinburgh will 
strike as strange and unusual. But such as have 
been watching the march of events in America 
during tho past foAv years may attribute it to the 
(tontagion that has snroad from that country east- 
ward. The germ of coloni’ discrimiualion might 
have also been communicated by that country 
through their misvsionury organisations in India, and 
1 believe that tliis evil can be successfully counter- 
acted tlirough tlio instrumentality of Christian 
Missionaries of the Tnited Kingdom in this country. 
They, liy their contact with the piddic of both the 
places and also by their principal missionary 
message of eip-iality and fratermty, occupy a 
position of advantage. But a change m their own 
attitude must precede a successful eiibrt in this 
direction, j . . 

Those who are well-ac(iuamted with tlio internal 
Avorking of foreign missions in India vill not be 
surprised to hear of the shutting out of ludiaiKS by 
foreigners from public places of amusement in 
their own country when foreign missionarj^ bodies 
are doing worse in even religious matters in our 
own country. Although an Indian is not foibidden 
by Ir.w from attending service of worship at the 
Kellogg Moraorial Church at Landour, a hill resort 
of American Missions in India, the treatment meted 
outto those who make bold to attend tho service 
theie makes it amply clear that they sliould 
consider their colour a serious disciualification, 
and should not dream of e(!ualily with their 
white brethren even in the bouse of God. Tho 
immediate and instantaneous shifting to a liotel 
l>y a few missionary boarders from a land-lady’s 
boarding house on hearing from hei* that an Indian 
was corning to reside there for a short time, and 
their condemnation in unlioslitating terms of tho 


idea of receiving w^hitc and coloured 

same house is another instance ihe 

controversy aroused by the notice 

dogs are not allowed” ^ut up outside a church at 

another hill station will be still 

minds of many. Some foreign ^missionaries seem 

to have gone so far as to take upon themselyes 

the task of producing slave mentality in 

Christians, not only during their social and official 

contact, but also in meetings of religious nature. An 

Ameri(*an professor of the Kwemg Ohristan 

Allahabad, is said to have been teaching, m 

Sunday school lessons, a book earned Racial ir^ 

blerns, and there he has tried his 

liome to his ('.lass that white races are aestmecl to 
dominate dark ones, and the latter doomed to 
remain under subioction for ever. Tlie Indian 
Christian community has been smarting under 
these indignities, but a vast majonty of its rnemtos 
being in mivssion employment had to put up wiin 
them as a necessary evil, and only ^ 

dissentient voi^'.e as could afford to suffer the 
cousc(iueuces of the criticism tliereoh , 

The ban imposed on Indians at Kdinburgh is an 
insult to the whole of Indian Tsialion. It is satisfy- 
ing b note the unanimous condemnation of the 
ban by the Edinburgh town council, but the 
altitude of the trustees of Indian interests m the 
debate in the House of (Commons is not easy to 
Sr The reply of Mr. M«-,./Juestpn, m. v., to 
an invitation to attend a protest-mectinst afiamst 
tlie colour bar is extremely disappomtpK, because 
besides being eliaracteriscd by want ()f sympathy, 
it possesRe.s tho stinsr of sarcasm in. it. Escapmg 
the chances of contractins undesirable aoiiuam- 
iancesand of wastiuff the time to be spent m 
study are tlie reasons why awoi^mg to Mr. 
Mac't'uesten Indian parents should he glad of the 
ban lie advises Indians to recip.roc.ate by excluding 
Scottish iads from such places m this country, 
ISefo’-c this colour prejudice assutnes huge . pro- 
nortioU^, it is hoped that foreign Christian 
Sonaries in India will rise to tho occasion, and 
wi I not only wash themselves clean of all coloiu 
distinction within the small, circle of the Indian 
Chr stian commuDity. Imt will also, take early steps 
to approach their brethren m their country and 
appeal to their sense of love and lustice and ex- 
hort them to set an example of the high Christian 
ideals of intor-racial mtorcourse on terms of 
etiUcility. 

An Indian Cukistian. 


JAPANECE WOMASnOOD 

By D. C. GUPfA 


EITHER religion nor law lias given 
women proper protection. For thousands 
of years, women have been subjected 
to cruel submission to the other sex. This 
has been pa^iculaily the case with Japanese 
women, says Mr. Matsuraoto, IIL P., who 
always supports the women’s j cause in 


Parliament. He has made an extensive study 
of tho subject and found all established 
creeds entirely contrary to the right principle 
as he believes, of perfect equality of 

SGXCS. * 

■Women Ignored By Moses.— Mr. Matsumoto 
is sure that the Ten Commandments were a 
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moral code for men, women being mentioned 
as merely in connection with men. In the 
law-giver’s eye there was no women, as the 
object of legislation. Even Christ himself, 
proceeds the learned politician, cast a con- 
temptuous glance upon marriage. Peter and 
Paul, most important leaders of the Christian 
movement in the primitive stage, taught that 
women should submit to men at ail times, 
not allowing any women to teach bnt 
instructing all women to keep silence. Jlr. 
Matsumoto does not think it worth while 
extending his argument to any other religions, 
when the recognized “best one” is so much 
below the modern ideal. 

Law Knows No Woman.— When J r. 
MatsTimoto says, “Law knows no women,” ne 
means the Japanese law, especially, the Civil 
and tho Criminal Codes. Women’s rights, 
if any, are ridiculou.sly smaller than men's 
in all prospects. The special foature.s of the 
legislation against tho fair sex are all based 
upon the traditional thoughts deeply rooted 
in the religions and philosophies that have 
been ruling in tho orient. 

Manifest Irregularity. — Mr. Matsumoto 
refers to the recent deliberation at the 
proposed amendment of tho Civil Code 
pointing to tho funny expression, ‘manifest 
irregularity’ as ground for divorce not for 
the wife, Wt for the husband alone. As for 
the poor women, she may bo put ofl’ for any 
offence even remote akin to adultery. Tho 
man is not blamed even in tlie revised Code 
for any irregularity that is not manifest. 
Mr. Matsumoto recalls tho violent dispute 
over the use of such a “barbarous” phrase 
in tho Imperial law. Tho opinion in favour 
of its insertion prevailed, because the 
members who advocated it argued that purity 
of blood ought to be maintained by a pure 
woman, while the husband hud nothing to 
do with the blood. 

Who will decide whethoi “Manifest” or 
not ? 

According to the legislation’s view the 
presiding Judge, whoever it may bo, will 
be authoriaed to distinguish between ‘manifest” 
or not regarding the husband’s jirregularity. 
Such a Judge will be instructed to decide 


tho matter, according to the current social 
standard of morality. 

There are 3581183 women wage-earners 
in Japan, in various kinds of works, ranking 
all the way from open air labour and 
mining to the higher professions, according 
to statistics, just published by the social 
affairs Bureau of Tokyo. Of the total 1315900 
women were engaged iu agricultural work, 
980000 in the factories and mines, 428544 in 
Oovorninont service, teaching, medical, semi- 
modical and other professions, and 400000 in 
commercial HCtivitie.s. 

The return for Tokyo alone, up to August, 
1924, shows that women workers are classifi- 
able into three groups, tho first including 
teachers, doctors, pharmacists, journalists, 
authors, business clerks, guides and detec- 
tives. The second group includes dentists, 
massensers and shampooer.s, midwives, typists, 
stenographers, telephone operators, hairdress- 
ers, actro.sess. artists, musicians and teachers 
of polite arts. Tho third group is of women 
who are engaged in physical labor. 

In tho matter of income, below (50 Yen a 
month is considered tho minimum. Practising 
women physicians have a monthly income of 
200 to 700 Yen; musicians and artists 150 
to 500 Yen ; stage and film actresses 100 to 
800 Yon, dentists 150 to GOO Yen, beauty 
experts 1‘20 to 150 Yen; hair-dressers 80 to 
100 Y'en; mid wives 80 to 500 Yen; chauffeurs 
SO to .800 Yen. Theso aro grouped as the 
highest class. 

The middle clas-s includes teachers in 
middle grade edneation, guides, pharmacists, 
shainpooers and masseusors, journalists, art 
models, stenograpliors, detectives, restaurant 
girls, oilico hands, car conductors, government 
and public officials and school teachens, who 
earn from 70 to 1.50 Yen a month. 

Under the third group come typists with 
80 to 100 Yen a month; office clerks 24 to 70 
Yen; nurses 3(5 to 100 Yen; telephone 
operators 20 to 85 Yen ; women for hire by 
the day 15 to 45 Yen; theatre and consort 
hall emploveis 30 to 50 Yen ; factory hands 
15 to 70 Yen. These are almost all young 
girls of 15 to 23 years of age. 
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Was Ashoka a Buddhist ? 

Prof. B. M. Baiua subjects the opinion of 
the Rev. H. Heras, S. J., that Ashoka was 
not a Buddhist but a Hindu, to '’critical 
examination in The Mahabodhi and comes 
to the conclusion : 

Asoka was a man, a member of Hindu society, 
an Indian king, and, above all, a Buddhist. Ilis 
inscriptions themselves, as I liave sought to show, 
contain evidences proving his Buddhist faith. These 
evidences may now be summed up as follows: — 

1. Asoka went on pilgrimage to Lumbini and 
worshipped there, because, as he knew, it was the 
village where the Buddha Sakyamuni was deli- 
vered. A Brahminical Hindu is never known to 
liave gone on pilgrimage to Lumbini because it is 
the birth-place of Gautama Buddha. 

2. Asoka undertook a pilgrimage to Nigali- 
Sagar on the road to Nepal for the consecration of 
the Stupa of the Buddha Konagamana enlarged by 
him five years back. 

3. If Asoka had been a supporter of the Bud- 
dhist sect founded by Devadatta, he would have 
gone to the Stupa of a previous Buddha, such as 
Konagamana and avoided going to liurnbini. the 
birthplace of Gautama Sakyamuni, the Buddha 
whose name was ex hypoilmi repugnant to a fol- 
lower of Devadatta* 

4. Asoka bestowed certain cave-dwellings upon 
the Ajivikas. But there is no evidence to show 
that he formally consecrated them. In the votive 
inscriptions Asoka has referred to the donee simply 
as Ajivikas, without such honorific prefix as 
‘Bhadanta,’ while in the votive inscriptions of Dasa- 
ratha, the grandson and successor of Asoka, they 
are invariably honoured with such a prefix. 

5. Asoka^s statement that for a little over two- 
and-a-half years he remained a npasaka, and 
subsc(iuently became associated with the Bhddhist 
Sangha, is clear enough to indicate that he embra- 
ce the doctrines of Gautama. If it be not taken to 
imply his change of faith in favour of Buddhism, 
the successive periods of time during which he 
remained a upaaaka and became associated with 
the Sangha are rendered unmeaning. 

6. The First Minor Rock Edict which is an 
instance of Dhmnmasavana greatly emphasises the 
Buddhist cardinal principle of Parakrama or Apra- 
moda, 

7. Asoka in his Bhabru Edict, assures the mem- 
bers of the Buddhist Brethren of his deep and 
extensive failh in the Buddhist Triad, which he 
could not have done if he were not a Buddhist. 

8. In the same Bhabru Edict, Asoka has been 
concerned to recommend seven texts selected out 
of the Buddhist scriptures then known to him for 
the constant study and meditation by the Bhikkhiis, 
Bhikkhunis, Upasakas and Dpasikas of the Buddhist 
community, and that with a view to making the 
Good Faith long endure. If he had been a non- 
BuddhilSt, he would not have referred to Buddhism 


as Saddhamma, nor interested himself to make 
it long endure and ventured to recommend the 
selections made by him out of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures for the constant study among the Buddhists. 

. 9. Asoka honoured all the sects with various 
kinds of honours in the sense that he showed 
various kinds of favours to them. If he had tolera- 
ted the different faith and impartially protected 
the law, he did so as a wise Indian monarch. 


A Suggestion for Muhammadans^ 

The editor of The Vedic Magaxine writes 
with reference to the Muslim agitation to 
secure punishment for attacks on their pro- 
phet . 

It were far better to trust in the morals of the 
Prophet himself than in any uproar which the 
Muslims could raise against attacks on his life. 
For the former alone can stand the onset of time, 
while the latter is invariably found to be only a 
llimsy safeguard, 

History is bound to sit in judgment on makers 
of history, of whom Muhammad was surely one. 
Instead of strangling the voice even of his enemies, 
let all have their say on the subject. The present 
is an age of liberty. Sometimes adverse criticism, 
even if malicious, has been found to pave the way 
to ultimate adoration. 

It appears the faith of the Musalman in the 
intrinsic greatness of the Prophet is not deep 
enough, or else the intellectual level that the 
Islamic community has yet reached is miserably 
low. The insensate campaign they have launched 
against both tlie Hindu community and the Punjab 
judiciary is doing the cause of Muhammad a 
distinct disservice. The book which they are 
denouncing has been read and re-read throughout 
the province in the course of Ithe lengthy trial of 
M. R-ajpal in court. And now that the Muhammadan 
row against it is growinfj louder and louder, 
attention even of persons indifferent to religion 
is being drawn to it, and men of non-partisan 
mentality are getting confirmed Sin the belief that 
Muhammadan intellect must have found itself 
incapable of answering the attacks of non-Muslims 
in open polemics so as to have taken recourse to 
uproarious protests and frantic appeals to the 
Government. 


German Trade and Shipping in Asia 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh has contributed an 
article to Welfare to show how the Germans 
are gradually recovering their Asiatic trade 
with amazing rapidity and success. Here are 
some extracts : 

What business had those intensely patriotic 
Britons on board a German ship ? Why were they 
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not travelliDg on a British steamer ? Surely 
there were ships flying the Union Jack going from 
the Far Eastern to European ports of call. They, 
however, would have had to pay more had they 
travelled by a British instead of a Uerman liner. 

“Even the Map’ mail costs more,” said a lady 
of British extraction, while discussing this matter 
with me. Another passenger— also an Anglo- 
Saxon— had calcjulatrd that if lie had taken a 
British boat from Shanghai to (fenoa instead of 
this.H would have cost him nearly £20 more. 
“Quite a consideiation, especially when a man 
is travelling with his wife and two or three 
kiddies,” was his comment. 

In the chase for ecionomy sight is soon lost 
of patriotism, though patriotism hobs np in talk 
now and again. Inasmuch as Britons permit 
practical considerations to outweigh the i«rJnotic 
impulses, I am not a bit surrirised at their p >cli- 
vity to ascribe an action taken by membeis of 
another nationality to anything but a patriotic; 
motive. 

The Germans are w^inning back their trade 
because they possess many sterling (pialities. 
They arc both intelligent and industrious. Despite 
all libels upon their character, they give remark- 
ably good value for the money. They do not, 
above all, become easily discouraged, but persist 
in using every resource at llieir command until 
success crowns their elTorts. 

The Drrfjlingcr serves as a good example to 
illustrate the individual and national traits that 
are enabling Germany, by degrees, to overcome 
the handi(*/ap imposed upon her people by the 
war. The economy of labour with which efficiency 
was secured was really remarkable. 

’ITie stewaid who looked alter my t^abin cleaned 
it and also several other cabins near by. lie 
helped, besides, to wash the windows and polish 
the brass, lie awaited at table each meal time. 
Tlie man who made my bath ready every morning 
went 10 the printing oflic-e when all the baths 
were over and set up the type, printed the menus 
lor the day and the news bulletins received by 
wireless and at meal-time waited on table. So far 
as 1 could discover none of the stewards performed 
just one function, but had other jobs to which 
he must apply himself when one was finished. 

There were only two stewardesses for the whole 
ship— one for the first and the other for the second 
class. They had to prepare the baths for all the 
women and the children passengers, clean the 
bath-rooms and lavatories even to the extent of 
stM’ubbing the floors, and attend to any ladies wlio 
might be suffering from sea-sicknoss or other 
ailments. 

1 never saw such economy of labour on any 
British ship by which 1 travelled. The owners 
of such steamers usually resort to a different 
expedient in order to cut down the running ex- 
penses. They employ Indians or Chinese at 
ridiculously low wages instead of paying the 
union scale to their own countrymen, who would, 
as w^ell, refuse lo work lieyond the union hours. 

On the Derfflinger the entire ciew was German 
with the exception of the six Chinese employed to 
do laundry work. 

Despite the economy of labour, the service was 
quite good— certainly no worse than that I have 
had from British stewards on the Atlantic and 
elsewhere, yhe cabin was always cleaned, the 
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beds made and the washstand attended to by the 
time the officers, made their tour of inspection 
daily, round about eleven o’clock in the morning. 


Bengal Villages and revival of 
Cottage Industries 

Mr. Haradayal Nag writes in Welfare : 

Every one irrespective of sex and age has to 
paj^ some money in purchasing Lancashire cloth 
which may be ^ fairly termed as tax. Even a poor 
family consisting of sa 5 ^ five members must pay 
at least fifty rupees a year ; this it can hardly 
do without borrowing because it can hardly saye 
any money for such a purpose. The destruction 
of cottage industries has thrown the bulk of 
Village labour out of employment. There is no 
profitable use of this unemployed labour. The 
village people fully understand these difficulties 
but they do not know how to get out of them. 
Nothing but economic reconstruction of our 
villages can save them from their imminent eco- 
nomic ruin and such economic reconstruction 
must be based on the regeneration of our cottage 
industries. For such a purpose our village people 
are badly in need of intellectual strength and 
organising capacity. It is urged on behalf of the 
supporters of British Imperialism in India that 
ex)ttage industries do not pay and c;annot compete# 
with the machine industries. Cottage industries 
may or may not bring ricJies to the villages but 
they are sure to ^ provide the impoverished 
villagers with sufficient food and clothing which 
they are so badly in need of. The question of 
competition does not arise when one who has not 
money to buy cheaj) foreign goods, has to provide 
liimself with the bare necessaries of life. Under 
the existing circumstances nothing but revival 
of cottage industries can save them from the 
all-devouring jaws of foreign exploitation. This 
should be brought liorne to tlie people of our dying 
villages by our selfless intellectuals and sacrificilig 
patriots. 


Paiiini's Excellence as a Grammarian * 

Prof. 1. J. S. Taraporewala writes in 

The Calcutta Review : 

Panini avoids the confusion naturally caused 
in the Western system of grammar. We, who 
have learnt according to the Western system, 
have an idea that there is some inherent power in 
the concept itself, in other words, that there is a 
sort of sabda saktL which determines the “part 
of speech.” This confusion arises, as we have 
seen, because the compilers of grammars in the 
West have had no special terminology of their 
own, but have borrowed it from the science of 
thought. In fact, until quite recently, there had 
been practically no investigation of grammar qua 
grammar in the West. Panini, on the other hand, 
keeps the science of thought strictly^ apart and 
confines himself solely to the analysis of the 
language. Ana in the course of his iiveatigations 
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he has fully uuderstood the nature of the lanffuage 
he is analysing, he has grasped firmly the fact 
that the sentence is the unit of langaago and he 
has therefore, laid down that the grammafiml 
worth of a word (in Sanskrit) is not dependent 
upon the concept embodied in it but is to be 
determined ,by the ending which has been added 
to it. 


Hinduism and Proselytisation 

Professor Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjee 
writes in the Hindu Mission BnUeiin : 

One of the most noteworthy epigranhical 
documents of ancient India is the Besnagar Pillar 
Inscription in Gwalior state. It is in early 
Prakrit and in anc'ient Brahmi characters of Ihe 
second or third century B. C. and is inscribed 
on a stone column which had the figure of Ganida, 
the divine bird, vehicle of Vishnu, on the top. 
The inscnption records that this pillar, this 
“Garuda-dhvaja’’ of Yasudeva, the God of the 
Gods (Bet'ademsa Vasudeimm Garndadhvaje) was 
set up by a Greek named Ileliodoros, the sfm of 
Dion, who was the ambassador (Data) from a 
Greek king of the North-Western Frontier of 
India named Antialkidas, to the court of a Hindu 
Ring Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. Ileliodoros called 
himself a “Bhagavata,” that is, a follower of Vishnu 
a Vaishnava. 

This inscnption is an incontrovertible evidence 
of Orthodox Hindu ( i. e. Brahmanic-al, as opposed 
to Buddhists, Jaina and other heterodox, non- 
Brahmanical form of Hinduism) proselytisation of 
foreign “Mlechha’’ peoples in times before 
Christ. 

Other evidence is not lacking. The Sakas, the 
Parthians and other foreign tribes, like the Greeks, 
were completely Hinduised, and in most cases 
they were accepted as Kshatriyas in the Orthodox 
Hindu community. In two or throe generations 
ijon-lndian names like Zamotika, Damazada, 
Kanishka Huvishka Mihiragnla, etc. giver-lace to 
Jayadaman, Rudradaman, Yasudeva and^ other 
Sanskrit names, showing their Hindnisation. 
Large Indian communities which are now regarded 
• by all as^ Orthodox and Hindu have been showm 
by historians to be of foreign and non-Hindu origin. 
Even 'within recent centnries, the Ahoms of Assam 
a Shan tribe allied to the Siamese, have become 
completely Hinduised : names like Su-ka-pha, and 
Su-klcn-pha for instance are given up for 
Yisvesvara Sinha and Gadadhara Sinba. 

^ Conversion of original non-llindiis to orthodox 
Hinduism with the authority of the Brahmins 
has ever been a common event in the ^listory of 
the Hindu people. The History of India in the 
early phase is in its cultural side is the History 
of Bie expansion of Hindu organisation and Hindu 
sicioethical and philosophic-al ideals from the Punjab 
and the upper Ganges vally (the true Aryavarta) to 
the outlying, tracts, This cultural expansion is still 
at work —silently, slowiy and surely without any 
heat or conscious propaganda, through the innate 
force of tne Hindu world of ideas, among the 'rude 
peoples on the borders of the Hinduised tracts 
in ChotarNagpur, in Assam, in Nepal, in the 
Central Pl’ovmces— among the Kols, the Bodos, 


the Nagas, the Magars and Gurungs, the Oonds 
and others. 

Orthodox Hinduism in the ancient days when 
it had not lost its vitality overflowed sponteneouwsly 
the natural boundaries of India and was carried to 
the outlying lands— tc Burma (Suvamabhumi), 
to Siam (Dvaravati), to Cambodia (Kamboja), to 
Cochin China (Champa), to Malaya (Kataha), to 
Sumatra (Srivijaya), to Java (Javadvipa), to Bali, 
to Borneo (Barhina). The original peoples were 
converted to orthodox Brahmanical Hinduism 
with Brahman priests from India and, Yedic 
sacrifices and this we know from Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions found in those land, later Buddhism followed 
suit. Even at the present day the people of Bali 
retain their Hindu religion, with the Hindu Gods, 
ritual of worsliip and philosophy and even the 
Hindu caste system. Brahmanical Hindu Gods 
and Godesses like Yama, fndra, Kubera Sarasvati 
etc are even to-day worshipped and honoured in 
Japan. Hinduism spread as a cultural force, no 
doubt ; but its ethical and philosophical doctrines 
brought about no less a civilising and humanising 
influence on the outlook of the peoples (whether in 
India) who adopted it, spread along the path of 
of peace only : there is no evidon(‘-e anywhere to 
suggest that it followed the path of the sword. 


Santiniketan 

Mr. B. G. Reddy writes in The Volun- 
teer : 

Rabindranath has a religious tempararnont from 
the verj" beginning, wliic-h we can ti-aco in his 
earlier poems. He is very well-versed in Hindu 
scnpturcs. and he is sociond to none in his great 
admiration for Yedic India. Nevertheless he never 
failed to discern the degeneration of Modern India, 
from his Himalayan summits of learning and 
wivsdom. He found that “the clear stream of reason” 
instead of fertilising the minds of people, “lias lost 
its way into the dreary desert sands and dread 
habits.” And in foundiug his small ashram at 
Santiniketan : he had laid the foundation stone for 
a big aqueduct to make the stream take its course 
through its funner channels. 

The se(*-ond intention of the founder was to 
give peifect freedom of tliought to his students, 
He himself was a great lover of that liberty and 
ta.sted its delicious fraiits even in liis nonage. He 
wanted to give the same liberty he enjoyed to his 
pupils and allow them to have tlieir own course 
of stud.v, thus giving them scope for a full 
expression of their thought and creative power. 
In other institutions when a buy is found to possess 
different taste and c-aiiability his teacliers will 
take particular care to check and curb them so 
that he may not fail in his history cr geography 
examination. The result will naturally be a dis- 
pleasure towards any sort of learning. In 
Santiniketan the students are saved from such 
misery. 

Students have their own elected captains 'v^^ho 
look after their discipline- The teachers have 
practically nothing to do with their general conduct. 
Any misbehaviour of any student will be con- 
sidered by the Panchayat or the committee of the 
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fitudents, Students jret up early in the morning 
and after linishintc their morning rites, sit, medi- 
tate for 15 minutes like young TNsMs. After their 
individual meditation, they all gatlier together in 
a circle and sing a hymn from the Upa7mhads. 
This is again performed in the evening after 
sunset, Lveiy Wednesday, being a holiday, all 
the students and teachers attend the sermon in tiie 
mandir, Rabindranath himself, ^vlien he js not 
absent from the Ai^hram conducts the sermon, 
All the inmates anxiously wait for Wednesday to 
hear Rabindranath revealing tiie depths of many 
problems of the world in his peculiarly lluent and 
poetic langauge. Those who liave not lieard him 
speaking cannot liave any idea of how he delivers 
his sermons, Tliat one hour of Wednesday in the 
'n?am//r will ho the happiest and noblest iiv^r in 
the whole week and they leave the mandlr fc* ting 
that they have learnt something tangible. Every 
day before they begin their class- work they have 
“Baitalik*’ a religious song from Gitanjali or some 
other book sung in a chorus and another song 
before they go to bed after their daily routine. 
Thus religious instruction is imparted to the 
students. 

The recent Great War had hoi’rified Rabindra- 
nath a great deal. lie had seen how every country 
in the West iiad fallen a victim to the henious 
crimes of war, wliich are with great pride per- 
formed in tJie name of fjatriotism and nationalism, 
lie also had found out how detrimmital the spirit 
Avas to the establislimcnt of world peace. This 
demon of false patriotisrn and aggressive nationa- 
lism, had not allowed him to rest in peace and he 
was greatly troubled by it. He had thought about 
the problem deejdy and had come to the conclusion 
that unless these countries are tied with silken 
cords of cultural unity, world peace (‘ould not be 
established. 11c thought that an exchange of the 
knowledge of dilTerent cultures would make the 
])eople understand each other thoroughly by which 
lliere would be an end to these wars. 

With this idea in his mind, he founded the 
Vishva-Bharati or international University at 
Santiniketan in 1921 to provide a centre where 
scholars fiom East and West could gather together 
and excliange their thoughts. Scholars from 
Franco, Germany, Italy, Norway. China, iib<d,* 
Russia and other countries have already responded, 
to the bugle call of Yishva-Bharati. i n i. 

There are no class-rooms or Iccture-halls at 
Santiniketan. Classes ' arc held in the open air 
under the green shade trees and m the verandas 
of dormitories during rains. Class work ns 
conducted from 7 to lU-30 in the morning and 
from 2 to 4-30 in the after-noon. Only NVednesday 
full-moon and new- moon days are observed as 
holidays. There is regular arrangempt for teach- 
ing from infant standard to B. A, and also there is 
the Yidyabhavan department where students are 
given facilities in Indology, philosophy and com- 
parative philology etc. There are both boys and girls 
in all classes and special arrangements are maue 
for lodging and boarding for the girls. The small boys 
and girls have their own special departments ana 
they are kept under direct supervision oi expert 
educationalists. They have their own library, 
association game, poultry, gardening, S 

and are the objects of envy for all the mmates ot 
the ashram, not excluding even the 
live in Perfect happiness and cheerfulncs ana love 


the ashram more than their ^ homes, Specific 
arrangements are made for painting and music 
and this is the most successful! department in 
Santiniketan. This forms the pivot^ of , the con- 
jenial atmospheie of the place which is at the 
some time artistic, poetic and musical yet very 
simple, 

Students , leave Santiniketan reluctantly as jhe 
social functions are so varying and interesting. 

Every day there xvill be some entertainment 
or other, literary associations, recitation com- 
petitions, picnics, feasts, musical entertainments, 
enacting dramas and so many ohter varieties of 
activities which keep the inmates ever active and 
cheerful. Poet Rabindranath himself very maijy 
times takes i)art in these functions, specially in 
musical entertainments and dramas. 

Santiniketan students are known as very good 
sportsmen in Calcutta and other moilussils. Foot- 
ball, hockey cricket and tennis are their favourite 
games and they will bo winning trophies every 
year. Yery many students do exercise regularly 
both in tlie morning and evening and they are 
expert boxers, wrestlers and fencers. There are 
Avell-trained volunteers who go and render their 
services in all big gatherings in the vicinity. 

We have expressed our difficulty in undertaking 
this great task of writing this article about our 
ahna inaler and we hepe that this, brief survey 
will give an idea of Santiniketan, its ideals and 
ctivities to the readers. 


The Staff of Veterinary Colleges 

The editor of The Indian Veterinary 
Journal says : 

A lecturer on Rs. 120- or even less is a common 
siglit in some of the Veterinary colleges! Is it 
not necessary that a certain amount of dignity or 
shall we sav sanctity, sliould be attached to . the 
post of a lecturer? If the Veterinary Advisers 
themselves can submit to the piesent state or 
treating their lecturers as such cheap men, who 
else would regard them (the lecturers) as men 
worthy to train the future Veterinary Surgeons of • 
this land ! Ilow will the Alumni of such colleges 
be valued in the world? Cheapness is generally 
associated with bad labour. But it is unfair to 
suggest that the present incumbents are m any 
way lacking to justify the confidence placed in 
them. Our contention is that by ment and the 
responsible nature of the work alone, it by nothing 
else, they deserve to be raised to the I rovmcial 
ga/.etted rank. Prudence, necessity and professional 
dignity, all point in the same direction.. How many 
Yeterinary Advisers have moved in this matter ? 

Every province must have its own centre for 
production of Sera. The necessity for this is being 
felt more and more every day. Wliat aggr<^sive 
proposals have been placed before the LoeaL 
Governments by their respective Yeterinary 
Advisers? Will the Government dare to oppose 
such a measure ? We hope not. Only, we 
the matter is not pressed upon them as it ought 

A comprehensive scheme of the extension af 
Yeterinary aid ip rural areas should be arrived at. 
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There ought to be a Provincial gazetted officer at 
the head of each distiict as in tlio case of me 
medical department. Ho should be held responsible 
for efficient control pf any contagious disease with- 
in his district, lie can help research work, from 
the field and direct the activities of the assistants 
under him ih the best interests of the ryots at 
large. 


Hand and Mind 

We pick out at random the following 
passages from D. Spencer Hatch’s stimulating 
artide on “Hand and Mind” in The Yoiuig 
Men of India : 

Misguided youths, and possibly certain com- 
munities, will hardly understand these recent 
words of President Coolidge: 

T like to dispense with the kind of service 
that is necessary for me to have at the White 
House and wait on myself. If 1 find a strap is 
broken, I like to get out the tools that are used 
by shoe makers and harness makers, make a 
wax end, and repair it. I like to do a little black- 
smithing around wliat is left of our old shop ; try 
my hand again with the carpenter’s tools ; go 
out and repair the fence, when it is breaking 
down : and mend the latch on the kitchen door. 
Most people in this country do those things 
themselves and do not liire them done. I want to 
keep in mind how people live'and what is necessary 
for them to do to get along and meet their bills 
out of their ordinary income. My father and my 
people led that kind of a life, w^hich is altogether 
natural and wholesome. It seems to me to be 
the foundation of independence. 

The Board of Educational Survey, in its rc"*ently 
published survey of the Educational System of 
the Philipine Islands, has this to say : 

‘The building in which the school is to be 
ht)used should be erected by the pupils, under 
the guidance of the teachers. In certain places 
this is done now and is found to be entirely 
feasible • Thus by ])]afnng responsibility for tlie 
construction of the buildings squarely on the 
‘shoulders of the pupils a twofold educational 
result is achieved. The pupils are made to acquire 
certain desirable carpentary skill and, through 
the example of teachers wliom they respect, are 
taught a respect for manual labour. 

Tor similar reasons, the upkeep of the school 
plant should be a charge upon the pupils. All 
repair work should be undertaken by them, under 
the direction of proper instructors. There should 
be no janitors in these schools. One of the fine 
things in the elementary school noted by the 
members of the Commission was ^ the , pride 
exhibited by the pupils in keeping their buildings 
clean. Each building had its various squads for 
sweeping and polishing the floors and for the 
removal of waste. In sharp contrast was the 
situation found in the regular high school Here 
there was as a rule no pride cn the part of the pupils 
in a clean and well-ordered phpsic^l plant. Instead 
there was a well-ordj’ed antipathy towards manual 
labour. Iij, their minds the life of the student is 
incompatible with work with hands. If such a 


spirit creeps into the rural high school, its doors 
may as well be closed.’ . 

In 1924, commodities were produced m 
Philippine school gardens and on school farms 
to the value of 500,000 (approximately Rs. 1,500, 
000), but, of course, the value of the product ^ in 
money Is nothing to the value of the instruction 
given to the country. 

The Government Unemploy mont Committee 
are now asking us what changes can be made 
in our system of education to prevent such an 
unemployment problem as wo have among the 
educated classes of Travancore State, where we 
have so much education. First and foremost, by 
all possible means, let the schools teach the 
dignity of labour. 

At our Rural Demonstration Centre we find 
that the boys of the Weaving School really enjoy 
thatching the school themselves when thatching 
is necessarv. The night school has had to meet 
in the Weaving school among the looms. The 
inconvenient place impressed upon tlie students 
the need of a better place for the night classes. 
They decided to build themselves a building and 
they are building it meeting in their spare time 
each day and putting it up with their own hands. 
When the deep well needs cleaning, those who 
receive the benefits of the Demonstration Centre 
join together and clean it. 

I have just been working out with the secretary 
in charge how much money must be provided for 
the new reading-room, t’ae daily, weekly and 
monthly periodicals and the circulating library, 
which is to serve the central village and the 
vill^es around. After estimating cost of books, 
periodi(‘al8, furniture and lamps, I said. Now 
what will be small building we must build for 
the library and reading-room oast ? 

The answer was : *Oh, we need provide nothing 
for that The night scliool boys, our Boy Scouts 
and the readers will put up the building them- 
selves.' 


Serio-comic Aspiration of a Graduate 

Pfirbati Kinkar Chatterjeo writes in Si. 
Xaricr’s Magaxinc : 

After woary days of strenons labour and toil 
through hope and despair I am at long last a 
graduate. From dreams let mo turn to facts. J 
am not the son of a rich man and hence I cannot 
go in for a costly course of training. The medical 
and engineering lines arc thus out of my reacli. 
Tost graduate studies are a fine cluster of grapes 
but of a kind that would set my teeth on edge. 
How about the Law College with its wide open 
doors and roomy passages? After three short years 
I could pass out with flying colours, but the 
envious eyes of starving colleagues would prove 
too much for mo. The very thought of justifying 
in my own case the ruthless principle of the 
survival of the fittest” would drive me mad, for it 
is one of the ideals of my life to live and let live. 
Clearly, I am cut out for commerce. But how to 
begin? I have no almighty Jnnra sahib among my 
relations to elbow me into a job, and worse luck, I 
own no widowed aunt who calls mo sonny. Still, 
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I have not given up hope, Wealth raay come from 
some unexpected source, Aladdin’s lamp or an 
uncle from Australia, While there is life there is 
hope. If Othello could win the fair Desdemona 
could I not with ray tolerable appearance find 
favour with some speculative father-in-law, who 
would present me with his only Rebecca and half 
his kingdom. Never say die is my motto, and I 
live on the glory of being a graduate. 


A Remedy for Factionalisation 
of Holdings 

Prof. Radhakaraal Mukerji observes in 
Indian Journal of Eeonovncs : 

An exchange or consolidation of lioldings is 
impo siblc under the existing Tenancy Law of the 
TTnited Provinces, since occupancy tenants cannot 
be bought out. Where the land s.ystem stands in 
the way of restripment and consolidation, we have 
to depend on the tiaditions of voluntary social co- 
operation. Such methods of solution are witnessed 
in the south wliore there are villages which are 
re-divided annually. But the tendency hero is 
more marked because of the established communal 
tradition. Thus in Tan j ore tlicro ^ are larger 
Held and holdings than in other districts. This 
points to a gradual consolidation of lioldings under 
the supervision of the village panchapats wliich 
also supervise tlie eaaitable distribution of irriga- 
tion water, the maintenance of village public 
workSf etc, The exchange of plots of laud, so as 
to give the dilTorent owners contiguous blocks ^ so 
far as possible, is called parivarthmai (Sanskrit- 
exchange) in Tanjore, It is difiicult to come to an 
agreement because the advantages of plots as re- 
gards fertility, distance, irrigation facilities, etc., 
have to be e<iualised; and sometimes the rich 
lieasant would refuse to exchange in such a way 
as to convenien(5e a small neighbour and the 
small owner is often at the mercy of his rich 
neighbour. Similarly in Travaocore consolidation 
of holdings is taking place, the tendency being for 
the owner of very small plots of land to soil them 
or to take more laud on lease from others and 
thus enlarge the unit of cultivation. It may advis- 
able for the (jovernmenl to initiate an experiment 
by acquiring villages under tlie Land Acquisition 
Act, re-aligning the land properly, providing proper 
drainage and irrigation chanut'ls and tlnm re- 
letting to the original tenants, This would furnish 
a valuable object lesson, though such lessons can- 
not serve the purposes of legislation or voluntary 
adjustment by the villagers themselves. 


American *Big Interests’’ and the 
Filipinos 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh thus concludes an 
article in ThcHhidmtan Review on American 
imperialism in the Philippines : 

The “Big interest” in the United States are 
opposed to giving independenoe to the 1 hilipmos. 


That is particularly true of the American industries 
which consume rubber--firms engaged in making 
tyros, linoleum, etc- — which between them absorb 
four fifths of the world’s annual supply. Investiga- 
tior has shown them that the rubber plant thrives 
in certain islands comprised in the archipelago, and 
they are intent upon the production of rubber in 
them under their own control, as that is the only 
way in which they can outwit the producers of 
rubber in Ceylon and the Malay Straits Settlement 
where the application of a scheme of ^ restriction of 
output has led to a considerable rise in price. 

As the industries expand in the United States 
and the system of mass production tremendously 
increases the output the need for pew markets 
becomes clament. Control of the Philippine tariff, 
which the I^liilippine legislature cannot change 
without American consent, enables the American 
manufacturers and exporters largely to monopolize 
the Philippine, market. 

The retention of the Islands under American 
Tutelage serves even a more useful purpose, inas- 
much as they lie near the trade routes connecting 
the New World with the Orient, and can be utilized 
as a jumping-off ground for the acquisition of the 
Chinese and other Eastera markets with almost 
limitless potentialities for the absorption of 
American goods markets for which Americans are 
hankoring. 

The domination of the Philippines puffs up the 
pride of the prestige-loving American. It makes 
him feel that his people, too, are the arm tors of 
another nation\s fate. Contact with Europe during 
the war, and the acquisition of wealth during and 
after the conflict, have resulted in the development 
of these tendencies to a degree undreamt of by 
sfay-at home Indians. 

Americans who call themselves Democrats are 
as much affecjted by these, or at least some of 
of these tendencies, as Americans who delight its 
proclaiming themselves as Republicans, The mpve- 
mont for freeing the Filipinos from Amencaa 
tutelage li'is therefore, received a rude set-back. 

The struggle in which the Filipino leaders and 
the Americans are at present interlocked shows,, 
for one thing, that a legislature composed of 
members of one race which lacks effective control 
over the executive, composed of men of another 
race, cannot work harmoniously nor can 
it be the arbiter even in respect, of 
affairs in which it is supposed to possess autono- 
mous powers. It also demonstrates the folly of 
entertaining the hppe that through the establistt- 
ment of conventions and extra-legal organs 
a subject people can graduate out or their 
tutelage to another people. 


Railways and Air Transport 

We read in the Indian and Eaetern 
Engineer : 

All parties are cordially in agreement in acknow- 
ledging the wonderful feats of the airmen of to- 
day and their achievements in the past few years, 
but it is well not to let our eyes be so dazzled by 
the brilliance of their achievements as to blind ns 
to the tremendous accomplishments df railway 
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engineers or the quiet rapidity with which they 
are extending the iron road all over the world. 
The airplanes intended for the Cairo-Karachi 
service are probably capable of carrying about 
3,000 Us. each dond-weight of passengers and 
luggage, w!^ereas the corresponding figure in a 
railway tram might well reach between two or 
three million pounds. However engrossing a future 
our imaginative v/riters may draw of a world in 
which transit and transport will all take place in 
the air, we feel convinced ourselves that it is only 
a future and not a very near one at that. There 
is no need to sell railway shares on this ground 
as yet or to speculate unduly in aii‘lines. There 
is yet a tremendous future of expansion for the 
railways of the world ere circumstances call 
“Halt I” and extensions aie no longer the order of 
the day. 


Hinduism and Indian National Unity 


The editor of Pralnidba Pharaia observes : 

In the realisation of the Indian national unity, 
Hinduism must supply tiie nucleus and pattern of 
crys^tallisation. AVhat is our national ideal V It is 
as we have pointed out before the spiritualisation 
of life. No other culture or religion has stood for 
it so clearly and unflinchingly as Hinduism. This 
has been her one constant main endeavour through 
the course of her long history. All other Indian 
communities also must act'cpt tliis^ as their ideal. 
We know that unless this motive is already 
existent among the dilTer* communities, Hinduism 
cannot force it into them. But tliis is alieady 
present in all men all over the world in greater or 
less degree. The tendency to spiritualisation is 
the fundamental motive of all human life. Hiddu- 
isra only emphasises it and seeks to make it con- 
sciously active in order to a rapid development. 
Therefore this would be no innovation with the 
other communities. And there is that in India’s 
atmosphere which slowly induces all to follow 
Hie sacred path to spiritual self-realisation. By and 
by all come under the magic spell of her great 
iaeaL Besides, the turn of the world events has 
made it more imperative than ever that all life, 
individual or national, must be (*oncoived vspiritually 
if .we are to escape final disastei*. No communities 
in India therefore have any valid reason to deny 
the ideal that Hinduism holds forth. 

But in order that Hinduism may become the 
basis and the guiding spirit of Indian nationalism, 
it is absolutely necessary that it should conceive 
itself as super-credal, as the meeting ground of all 
the different cultures. So long as Hinduism thinks 
of itself as of a stereotyped form, bound and limited 
by in Unite details of negation, it cannot ho the 
foundation of that which is the Indian nationality 
and which is also consequently the international 
unity,— tor India is really the epitome of the 
world. Hinduism must shed its crude limitations 
and must become again the grand synthesis of the 
age. Hinduism in its original character is always 
super-credal. Accepting as it docs the truth of 
all spiritual experience and the validity of all 
honest methods for its realisation, it has always 
provided infinite senpe for the accomodation of 


various races and cultures. It is only in the 
periods of its decay that it seems to forget its 
universal character and mission and becomes a 
bundle of negations. Once again it is waking up 
and calling forth its pristine nature, and its present 
communal struggle is really the first onrush of its 
resurgent life. 

It is our deliberate opinion that the realisation 
of the Indian national unity and also of interna- 
tional unity is peculiarly and mainly the concern 
of the Hindus. They of all people are best fitted 
by history to accomplish it. It is not by the 
equal co-ordination of the self-contained communi- 
ties, but by the leadership of one and the obedient 
following of the rest, that all great unions become 
possible. Hinduism has to provide this great 
leadership, 

That is why we do not consider the present 
communal troubles as absolutely evil. Evil they 
are, but a necessary evil. For through these 
clashes with other communities and through suffer- 
ings from their onslaughts, Hinduism is learning 
to divest itself of its credal limitations and discover 
the greater hidden unity behind its negations. The 
requirements of the situation are teac.hing it to 
discover its historical purpose and its immortal 
strength. 


The Bud hist Revival in Ceylon 

The Rev. C. H. S. Ward writes in The 
National Chri^tiem Ucriar : 

The Buddhist Revival is stirring the hearts 
of Buddhists in every part of the Island, and 
their enthusiasm for reforms grows in intensity 
from year to year. 

Great interest is being shown in the reform 
of the Satnjha, the Buddiiist JTiesthood. It is 
generally deplored that so many Bhikkhus have 
‘burdened themselves with worldly goods. Let 
the monk throw tlie goods overboard, and save 
the ship from sinking.’ ‘We view with concern 
this alarming inciease of the number of Buddhist 
monks tT.liUO), who ultimately have to live on 
the charity of the land, idling away the livelong 
hours, not fulfilling their duty to their family or 
their obligations to the < )rder to which they have 
dedicated their lives. 

There is an increasing desire for the better 
education of the Bhikkus. More attention is now- 
being devoted to their studios, but it is felt that 
‘holy living and high thinking ought to be Culti- 
vated along with scholastic studies. It is pleasant 
to note that English is being taught in some 
classes, but it is too early yet to pass any judge- 
ment on the results.’ 

Some Buddiiist laymen desire to have their 
Bhikkhus given a thoroughly up-to-date education 
and training for their woik, such as is given to 
Christian ministers. This scheme, however, does 
not meet with general acceptance. Many 
Buddhists fear that such a training would be too 
unsettling, and would be much more likely to 
render the young men unfit for their future work 
than to prepare them for it. 

Regular public services are held in some 
Buddhist halls, at whice sermons are preached 
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from Pali texts, and a big Buddhist Street 
preaching Campaign was attempted, some years 
ago. in Colombo, on the lines of the Colombo City 
Mission’s work. This movement aroused a good 
deal of enthusiasm at first, and there were many 
speakers and big crowds. But soon the novelty 
wore ofT, and it was given up. 

Since about the year 1880 , when Madame 
Blavatasky and Colonel Olcott came to Ceylon 
as the champions of Buddhism against Christianity, 
it has been the settled policy of the Buddhists 
to establish a vernacular school in very village 
where a Christian school had been opened, The 
movement was slow at first, but now there are 
hundreds of such schools, and they have been 
so ^ successful that a very largo number of 
Christian schools have had to be closed in 
eonsequence.^ 

But, notwithstanding all these movements ..ad 
the energy that is being expanded upon them, 
I have been able to find little evidence of genuine 
revial of Buddhism as a religion and a system of 
ethics. 

The revial of Buddhism does not appear to have 
penebated to the innermost lives of the people, 
and the reason for this is clear, Tho movement 
did not originate in a widespread sense of spiritual 
need. Fear of Christianity, and the new spirit of 
Nationalism, are chiefly responsible for the Buddist 
activities of the last fifty years, 

i. The almost universal prevalence of idolatry 
and demon worship, 

ii. The prevalence of (Times of violeric'e in the 
Buddhist sections of Ceylon, 


Importance of small Gains in 
South Africa 

Mr. C. F. Andrews discourses in The 
Indian Revicic on the real problem in South 
Africa. He says : 

At tho very beginning of Ihe struggle in South 
Africa, Dr. Norman Leys wrote me from 
England and said, that if only a very slight gain 
could be obtained against the imposition of segre- 
gation in South Africa at a time when the tide 
was rurming so strongly in its favoui* all up and 
down Africa, it would indeed be \vell worth while 
fighting on to tho end. For a victory, however 
small, gained in South Africa in the struggle against 
segregation would diave its reactions light up as 
far as Kcenya and Uganda. 

My hope is. that though, under this India 
Agreement, we liave not obtained for resident 
Indians all we asked for. or required, neverpieless 
something has been done to stem tho tide of 
segregation. In the long run, tberefore, we may 
hope, that the good worlc now begun, may be 
continued : and that the elTects of it may ^ be felt 
far beyond the boundaries of South Africa into 
Central Africa also and all along the East Coast. 
For if it is possible, even for one generation, to 
prevent the enforcement of ‘segregation,’ then 
human nature, with its kindlier instincts, wilh in 
the long run, be likely to get tlie upper hand; and 
among the younger people, who arc growing 


to man-hood and womanhood, those kindlier 
instincjts will prevail that are the saving graces of 
man-kind. 


So-called Transfer of Meritin Buddhism 

Mauug San Tha writes in The Bhymeah 
High School Magazine : 

Buddhists believe that after performing an ^act 
of piety, they should share the merit accruing 
therefrom with other living beings. This act is 
termed pallidanB, (sharing) which is made public 
in an audible tone by tlie worlds. “Take a share. 
The hearer on his part accents the ^ share and ex- 
claims “Well done I accept it.” This act cjonstitute 
p at tanum o iama (acceptance .) 

Regarding this, most Buddhists themselves do 
not know how they acquire tlie merit, though 
Poussin's riddle seems no riddle at all to them. 

Poussin alludes to some of the Bud(lha’s state- 
ments, when he says that “Merit is strictly 
personal.” Probably is means the last words of 
the Buddha on his death bed : 

''Appamadena Sanipadetha^'—'E^ert yourselves 
diligently.” 

Elsewhere too mention is made to the effect 
that in life we must work out our own salvation 
hg ourselves. For Buddhas can only point out to 
being the right path. The exertion .lies within the 
power of the beings who desire merit, 

If the above statements are true, there can be 
no question of transfer or share of merit No one 
can have a portion of another’s merit. It is a 
double edged puzzle. 

To understand thoroughly anv intricate point 
in tho religion of the Blessed Master, a seeker 
after knowledge is to bear in mind one mam 
princinle, vi'*. volution, will or action in the mind., 
The importance of the play of mind cannot , be 
over estimated Almost all questions in Buddhism 
can be explained in terms of mind-power. 

When a devout Buddhist has accomplished an 
act of merit, he calls on the living beings to. take 
share in it in the prescribed formula mentioned 
above, This is merely a form ot intimation. . He 
annonn(".es to them that ho has done a meritorious 
act. The hearer on his part is glad to learn what 
his co-religionist has done in a moment many 
pious thoughts tiasli across his mind. He thinks 
of the good deeds the sharer has done He begins 
to remember all tho virtues of. the Buddha. With 
a heart full of joy he exclaims Well done, A 
volition has ocenred : an action is made in the 
mind He has wilfully excTted to his heart’s 
content. His acquisition of merit is proportionate 
1.0 tlie extent to which he has exerted mentally. 
The term “transfer of merit.” or share or merit 
is a misnomer. No body can, in lact, share his 
merit and there is none who is in. a position to 
acquire it as gift, Personal exertion is .necessary 
The true idea ought to be “aspiration after 
merit.” 
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Half an Hour’s Daily Outdoor Exercise 

Dr. S. L* Bhandari advocates deep brea- 
thing in the D. A. V. College Union Maga- 
zine, and gives detailed instructions as to how 
it is to b6 done. He says : 

Averat?e span of human life in India is 25 years 
only. Nature has guaranteed it up to 100 years. 
Is it not a good news, young reader, if I tell you 
that every one of vou can live up to 100 years. 
If you are too idle to give half an hour daily to 
an outdoor healthy exercise, it is no body else’s 
fault. It is foolish economy to grudge giving half 
an hour daily, but to give 72 years at the end. 
Remember, consumption is a disease of the young 
It is very rare after 35 years of age. Don't say 
there is no time. Surely we get plenty of time 
when sickness knocks at the door. 

“Death and disease hear no excuses.', 


Reminiscences of Vivekananda 

Mr. A. Srinivasa Pai, nx., b.x.., gives soraes 
reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda in 
The Scholar. There are some of them : 

Informational talks in tht5 mornings and answer- 
ing of questions were arranged for in a panda) put 
up on tbe Marina, ne r tne old “Capper-House 
Hotel;” somewhere near the site of the present 
premises of Queen Mary’s College. , Now. the 
leaders of Hindu Society in Madras, big Officials 
and Vakils and people in hundreds came and we 
students found it hard to get near to the Swami. 
One morning a European Lady (a Potestant mis- 
sionary, I believe.) came and spoke somewhat dis- 
paragingly of the enforced celibacy of a Sanyasin’s 
life and of the harmful results of the starving 
of a noble instinct (nol)le, when rightly 

* regulated). After a short psychological and philo- 
sophical explanation of the necessity of celibacy in 
a Sanyasin (which perhaps was not quiteappreciated 
or understood by the lady.) he turned to her and 
said half-humorous) y. “In your country, Madam, 
a bachelor is feared. But here you see they are 
worshipping me, a bachelor.” 

Once he said to a number of young students in 
the audience that it was their first duty to cultivate 
physicial strength and liealth. “You may have 
the Geeta in vour left hand but have football in 
your right.” He expressed on one occ^asion the 
view that it was the men who were physically 
weak that yielded to temptations easily, and that 
those with plenty of physicial vigour imd strength 
were far better able to resist temptations and 
exercise self-control than the former. 

When the efiect of religious beliefs (Hindu and 
Christian) on the masses came up for discussion, 
Vivekananda said.” “If like me you had visited the 
slums of Europe and America and seen how near 
to brutes the inhabitants of those slums are, and 
then compared them with our masses in India, 
your doubts as to the elTect of Hindu religious 
beliefs on the masses would have vanished.’. 


School Education and the tage 

Mr. S. Subramanyara, b.a, lt., writes in 
the Educational Reviei/) : — 

I think I will be raising a storm of protest from 
the citadel of orthodoxy in our Hindu society, if 
I were to say that ‘the stage’ also takes a prominent 
place in the education of children. All the more 
so, an Amateur Saba in educating the ignorant 
adults of our poorly-educated country, Or rather, 
I might be allowed to state at the outset, placed 
as we are under a foreign country which has paid 
scant attention to education is still talked of, and 
bringing it into force is left to the sweet whims 
and^ fancies of the Taluk Board Presidents and 
Chairmen of Municipal Councils, while the all- 
solicitude Educatfon Ministers would not make it 
the policy of the Government, it is the only pro- 
gramme for India. 

To return to the subject, not to speak of the 
appeal to sight to children, the dead past becomes 
a living present at the hands of a resourceful 
teacher who instead of simply visualising an inci- 
dent, can make the boys act and feel the incident 
themselves. So then, it should become the impor- 
tant programme of every schools to train boys to 
take to the stage even from childhood, lest they 
should cultivate the abhorrence at a later period of 
life. Of course, I do not mean everybody in a 
sc.hool should be an actor but those that have the 
aptitude should be properly guided and encouraged, 
The end of a term, the school anniversaiy day and 
other important events in the school should not be 
missed to stage a play either in English or in 
English or in Tamil or in both. 

Then we come to the choice of plays suited to 
the age. What kind of play suits the children best, 
the boy bfjst and the ad’.ilt best ? The question 
can be straightaway answered, that staging farces 
and small plays haying short duration, would 
gladden the young minds, stir up their imagination 
aud provoke thoughts. Historical incideriis, even 
concerning a hero, and social dramas would be 
well-suited for die boys. As for the grownups, the 
tragedies aud the comedies, plays involving great 
moral truths, and plays intended to eradicate per- 
nicious social customs and superstitions might be 
availed of. 


Relatinosbip ot Canal Irrigation 
and Malaria 

In the Agricultural Journal of India 
Lient-colonel 0. A. Gill, 1. M. S., examines 
the widely current belief that an increased 
incidence of malaria is an inevetable accompani- 
ment of caval irrigation and comes to the 
following definite conclusions : » 

(1) Canal irrigation is not a factor of any 
importance in determining the incidence or severity 
of epidemics of malaria. 

(2) It (*au be asserted with equal confidence 
that open field irrigaiio^i has not been responsible 
for any appreciable general increase of endemic 
malaria. 

(3) As a general statement it *may safely be 
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concluded that the saluhrity far as malaria is 
concerned) of irrij-ated tracts compares favourably 
with unirrifcated areas. 

/4) As a partial exc‘cption to the t?onoral rule 
It IS certain that wherever canal irrigation gives 
rise to water-logging a vicious circle is set up in 
which endemic malaria leads to bad health, bad 
health to economic stress to further privation and 
more SKjknoss, and, finally, as the combined result 
or a high death-rate, a low birth-rate and emigra- 
tioih to the depopulation of the afTecled tract 
. (o) It is con(‘, Indeed that an appreciable increase 
in tho^ inciden(.*e of malaria is not a necessary 
concomitant of eanal irrigation, bnt that canal 
irrigation may bef'omo gravely jirejudiciaT to health 
when it is wrongfully applied orimproperly earned 
out 

(t>) There is ample iustificalion for the sb .e- 
jnont that canal irrigation has iiroved a great 
blessing (save in a few areas) au l^ that, assuming 
water-logging is not allowcil to arise, it is ralc.u- 
lated to increase the wealth and pi'<)sp'H’ity of the 
Punjab, and to in^onioto thf‘ health and well-being 
of its inhabitants. 


Begging in London 

In tlio course of bis cliatty ailiclc, “An 
Indian in Western Europe,’’ in TJir (larlaJid 
^Ir. A. S. Ihmchapiikesa Ayyar, s., says : — 


While going about London sight-seeing, I had 
occasion to observe causally some things which 
threw a flood of light on certain aspects of English 
life. Th,*ggary in the streets is prohibited in London 
and the poliije arrest beggars. But the begging 
instinct is too strong in some men to bo eradicated 
altogether. Fleneo 1 found two or three ingenious 
devices by which the spirit of begging was pre- 
served while discarding tlie letter. Thus several 
men, mostly ex-service men, were grinding hand 
organs at peoiile’s doors produc‘ing an intolerable 
noise mistulied music, Geuorallv, the house- 
own«^rs preferred to pay somotliing than allow the 
dreadful noise to afllu‘t their ears. Anotlior method 
is by drawing some ridiculous figures or puitures 
on the pavement and taking whatever C’hariiahle 
passers-by give. 1 told one such man after giving 
Ijim a three-penny bit ‘AVfiv, (his is sheer beggary”, 
“No sir,” replied he “It is an appeal to your 
arlisih*, chanty and generosity, and that is no 
olTenc.e.” A third (bevice is hy pretending to sell 
boxes of mat dies To one who ])estered me to 
buy a box of matches urging that I would require 
it for lighting cigars and cigaredcs I replied that 
T didn’t smoke and so 1 didn’t want liis matches. 
“It won’t hurt you, sir, to pay a ixmny for a poor 
man, seeing tliat you save a lot hv hot smoking” 
was the resourceful reply. Needless to say, I paid 
a penny and wont my way. Other disguised 
beggars sell picture cards, sc-issoi’^’.. cU*.., in a 
similar fashion. 
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The student Movement in China 

Paul Chill Mon", a Chir.eso Christian, 
considers the efVGcts of foreign education 
received by Chinese students in Cur rent 
riisiory and says : — 

Whether returned students arc still iiccdod in 
China has been a popular snhjcd foi' discussion. 
Some ventured the OT)ini()n tlaat the rotiirncd 
sbidents usually import only Western manneiisin 
and superficial itio/'?. Those who studied in France 
liavo brouglit the swinging limlis, shrugging 
shoulders and a few pleasant viivs. Those from 
Germany introduced the beer, the military bearing 
and the close-cropped hair. England has given 
them, though not the monocle, the broad “a” and 
the aristo- academic air. Returned students from 
America are most noisv with campaign ideas, chal- 
lenges and slogans. Their American “speed’, is 
mere nervousness, while their feminism does not 
go beyond bobbed hair, short skirts and the new 
dance steps. . , . 

But in history, the Chinese student migration 
has influenced China’s national life in various 
ways during various periods. It lirought the 
influence of Western Europe immediately after 
the opium “war until the Sino-Japanese War. hrom 

27-11 


the rise of Japan to the revolution of 1911, Japan’s, 
modeinization and reforms influenced China 

through iiic reiuriic.d stndemts. America’s 
expressions of fricudshiu evidenced in the open- 
door policy of John llov cad the return of the 
indemnity srirplus in PJUS, have attracted a large 
numiier of CfiiiDN.- stu loib j each year for the last 
twenty-iive y.^ar.:. Smeo the Ropublic oiF China 
was formei!, returned students from tlio United 
States Invo b^’(*omo the moi.t innucntial group 
in the dili'erent fields of China’s national life. In 
192 1, Soviet Russia renouiuied her special privileges 
in China and raised witli Chinesi* students the 
question of an industrial revolution to emancipate 
the oppressed nations and peoples of the Orient. 
With tlie founding of Sun Yat-sen University in 
Moscow, tlic number of CJiinese students has 
tripled since 1925. Whether Russia will displace 
Ameriita in cultural intlueniio in China depends 
upon whetlior America will make good the ideal 
of Tiolitical self-determination which she imparted 
to the Chinese students. 

, The Chinese student migration, therefore, has 
stimulated reforms, lielped in tlie making of a 
new China, and, above all it has brought to China 
new cultural elements that made possible creative 
thinking, social progress, an enlarged outfcok and 
national and racial consciousness. 
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International Morality 

We read in The Japan Weekly Chroniele: 

It was after BivSmarek liad retired from politics 
that he decided ^ that “each (Tovernment takes 
solely its own interest as the standard of its 
! actions, however it may drape them ' with deduc- 
tions of justice or sentiment,” and the remark 
recurs to memory after reading what Mr, Inahara 
has to say in the Diphviatic lirrictr (translated 
elsewhere) on the relations ol Japan, China and 
Russia. Mr. Inahara says that the isolation of 
Japan caused by the abro^?ation of the An^lo- 
Japanese agreement made it impossible for her to 
do anythinp: else than seek an ai^^reement with 
Russia, but it may be iiointcd out that Japan was 
seeking? an afrreement wi^h Russia durin^^ the 
war, while the An^lo- Japanese alliance still existed 
so it can hardly he considered tint it was the 
abrogation of the^ Anplo- Japanese alliance that 
forced Japan into the arms of the Soviet .lapan, 
moreover is yiedinp: to the embraces of the Soviet 
so very reluctantly that, at the present rate of 
progress, it wd 11 take alon^ time before complete 
accord is reached. 

The profession of the Powers’ icrood will to 
China, includin'^ that of Janan, must be taken 
in a diplomatic sense. As Mr. Leonard Woolf 
points out in an interCvStintf little essay on inter- 
national morality, Hobbes’ remark, that “in the 
relations of independent States “ri^^ht and wrorur, 
justice and injustice have no place,’’ still holds 
ffoodaiid is likely to hohUtood. The world was 
c.onscious of this fact a p:ood many years before 
the time of Hobbes, for x\lr. Woolf cuotes from 
Thucydides the words put into the nioiith of an 
Athenian Ambassador, to the oirect that the 
question of iustic^o only enters into the discussion 
of human affairs \ylierc the pressure cu necessity 
is equal, and “that the powciful exact wliaf tliey 
can and the weak ^fiarit what they must.” The 
only reason wliy the powerful do not exact more 
*lhan they do is tliat sometimes it is not to their 
own interests to take all, a fad which seems to 
liave escaped the Allies at Versailles when they 
laid such a heavy burden on the defeated that 
it has plunged the world into trouble ever since. 
They were showed themselves less acute than 
Wellin^^ton, who, asked to aibitniti> over the 
questions of repaiations at the end of the Nnpo- 
lionic wars, the Allies far hss then they 

were entitled to, on the trround that “the sacriticc 
was necessary and xve should have «:ot Ilothin^? 
if we had not made it , whicli sounds like hard 
commonsense. Even a ^jerieroiis ^resture like this 
apTicared to . have tliereforo, at the back of it a 
>)asis of self-interest, and it is still far removed 
from the ideal of a nation doin^r ^rood\ 
to another for the sake of doms: trood, an idea 
that almost arouses laufrhten so quixotic it seems. 
Yet all Governim-nts, accordin^r to their own 
professions, are solely bent upon doin^ ^ood to 
their neighbours. All the Powers liave expre.ssed 
the most benevolent intentions towards China— 
within the bounds, of course of their own interests 
not being destroyed. Even the proviso has a 
moral air, for evidently it is to the inteiests of 
(jhina tli,at she should keep her promises and not 
go back on her word. This is what Bismarck 
described as diaping the actions, /“with deductions 


of justice or sontim^nf,” a course which he 
himself pursued so sui^eessfully. 


First Woman Judge in Germany 

The appointment of a woman to a judge- 
ship in Germany for the first time has led 
The Wo)nan CiiiKen to write thus : — 

On May IR the papers carried a dcspatcli from 
Berlin saying that Dr. Mariellagemeycr has become 
the first woman judge in Germany- 

It brought memories. Just about ^ twenty-five 
years ago the first woman to study law in Germany. 
Anita Augspurg, finished her (H)urs<\ At that time 
Germany did not admit women to the iiractice of 
law. Women were not adinittt d to political 
organizations, nor permitted to spoak at political 
meetings, nor even allowed to attend p(Jitical 
meetings. Anita Angspuig proceeded to organize 
a sutTrago committee in the free city of lloniburg, 
with members elsewliere as \vA[ and to liold 
occasional meetings. SIkj had said, laughingly, that 
the study of law liad taught her to evade the law, 
and now she cannilv called her organization bv the 
innocuous name “Jlomlmrg Committee.” Even so, 
she liad to seciiie the formal consent of the polic.e 
before she could hold her meetings. Between that 
carefully guarded beginning and the granting of 
sufTrago to German women st retched only sixteen 
years ; from iii’st women law stiidcmt to iirst 
woman judge only twenty-live. The world dues move. 


Underpaid Teachers in America 

Even in rich America toacliers are iindtir- 
paid and students are underpaying, as would 
appear from the following passage in The 
Literary Digest : 

Colleges are turriing students away because 
there are insufihuont funds to provide facilities 
for teaching tlicm. AViiy not charge niore for 
tuition? The qiierv is put by the Institute for 
Public Service in N«*w York, and the suggestion 
may cause some sliock to parents and prospedive 
students until the real conditions are examined. 
“As it stands now, witli college leacheis underpaid 
and college students und'^rpaying so mti‘*)i that 
many of them spend on luxuries more than they 
spend on tuition, the largest donor to colleges is 
the underpaid c.ollcge teacher, still the lowest paid 
of all white collar workers in proportion to native 
ability.” 


English Translation of Buddhist 
Scriptures 

The Young East reports : 

In view of the earnest hankering after the 
knowledge ofiBuddhism among the Weste ii people, 
the West llonganii missionaries in America have 
recently ^ iiled a formal request with the West 
liohganji head quarters in Kyoto for immediate 
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♦ranslaiion into English of Buddhist scriptures, 
iriis was^ decided at a recent conference of those 
missionanes. The West Hontranji authorities are 
now; studyinj^ the proposal, because it is a matter 
ol importance for the propafration of Ihiddhism 
amon«’ tlie Lnjjrhsh speakinj;* nations. They say 
Uiat the UonKanji authoriri^^^ are ffoins to attach 
F If I Buddhist scriptures, an explanation 

or iVlahayana^ Buddhism, ot creeds and ceremonies 

Meantime, the 

Jiuddjjist world of Japan is considering the 
cximpilation of Buddhist scriptures in En^jlish, 
(iernian, French, Kussian, etc. in commemoration 
of tlie J,o00th anniversary of ilie birth of Buddha, 
whicli hils lu m}L It is sahl that the West 
iMHiminji authorities will shortly appoint an 
editorial stall for the translation of BueJhist 
scriptures. 


‘‘Give us Men’' 

The followin/:^ popiu, which the Orina 
Jountal reproduces fiorn Thr Nortk-Chuia 
Daily may bo read with profit in 

India also : — 

Led trivc us men. The^ lime demandvS stronj^ 
minds, (In\’it hearts, true faith and v/illinff hands. 
Mou \vhom the lust of office does uot kill ; 

Ab-n wliom the spoils of office canriot buy; 

.Men who Fiossoss opinions and a ; 

Met! who have honour : men who will not lie :• 
Men who can stand before a doinaixoffue 
And dawn liis treacherous fhtteries witliout 

winkinjnr ; 

fo-ll men, snii-crowned, who live above the fo/>; 

111 ))ub]i(; duty and in private thinkinn- ! 

Kor while the rabb’e with tlirir tliumbvvore creeds, 
4'heir larjjje professions and tlieir little deeds 
Minnie in sollish strife, lo! Freedom weeps ! 

Wion^ rules the land, and waiti rue Justice sleeps! 

J. G. Holland 


Buddhism and Christianity 

The liritish Btuhlhist writes : — 

Thirteen hundred years airo, Roman Catliolic 
Christianity was plantiul in f]nfj:lrnd. About the 
same time McUiammad v^siablisiied his relifrioii of 
[slam, and Japan received Buddhism from Korea. 
Nearly a thousand years iv^o Central Turkestan 
Buddiiisni was destroyed by the Moslems, 
and Indian Buddism was destroyed by suc.c,essive 
invadors belonuuui’ to the cult of Islam. Ahehanistan 
was atone timf^full of Buddhists and so was Kashmir. 
The Catholic Church borrowed many of its Irituals 
and ceremonials from the Buddhists of Turkestan. 
Jesus did not establish any of tlie ceremonial that 
are current to-day in tlie Roman Church- The 
altar, the lii^litin/^ of candles, the incense, the 
ilowers, tlie llowin#? robes, all are borrowimrs Irom 
the Buddhist Church of Turkestan. From Tnrkes- 
tau Ihiddhism went to China, The present day 
dress of the Moslems of Afkliaiiistan, and the North- 
Western frontier Provinces, formerly known as 
Gandliara was, copied fi'om the Buddhists of the 
pro-Moslein period. The fresco paintings rescued 


by Central Asian archaeologists are evidence to 
show the origin of the Catholic rituals. The 
Catholic Church copied from the Buddhist church 
the institution of Bhikkhuni nuns. 

Many of the alleged sayings of Jesus are really 
echoes from the cryings of the lord Buddha. As 
yet no attempt has been made to discover the origins 
of the sayings of Jesus. A guild of Pali scholars 
who have made a thorough study of the New 
Tiistament sliould sit in conclave and make an 
elTort to find the origins of the New Testament 
ethics. A number oi them can bo traced in the 
Pali texts. Some of them are interpolations where- 
in the meek and gentle Jesus is made a monarchical 
despot. 


The American Occupation of Haiti 

India is, no doubt, the only member of 
tho League of Nations which is both in name 
and reality a subject country. But another 
member, Haiti, is in reality a subject 
country, though nominally independent. 
For writes Paul H. Douglas in the Political 
Science Quarterly of America : 

The relationship between the United States and 
Haiti is full of interesting paradoxes. Thus the 
constitution which Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
Assistant Secret ary of tho Navy, wrote for that 
country in 1!U7 declares that “the Republic of 
Haiti is one and indivisible, free, sovereign and 
independent. Its territory is inviolable and cannot 
be alienated by any treaty or fiy any convention.” 
Haiti is indeed a member of the TiOague of 
Nations and maintains diplomatic representatives 
abroad. In fact, however, the United States has 
(‘ontrolJed the country by militaiw force since 1915. 
A regiment of American marines is (quartered 
behind the Presid(3aFs palace, and Brigadier-General 
John II. Russell, acting as the American High 
Commissioner, gives the direc.tions as to wha*t 
shall bo done. An American, Dr. W. W. Cumber- 
land, ai>pointed bv the President of the United 
States, is the Receiver of Customs and the 
Financial Adviser, He not only collects the 
customs but draws up the budget and controls * 
expenditure. Tlu Haitian gendarmerie, which is a 
combined army and police force, is mainly oflicered 
by commissioned and non-commissioned x\tnerican 
marine olTieers and the gendarmerie as a whole is 
constantly under oui‘ direction. Americans 
appointed by our government are also m charge 
of the sanitary and the iiublio works services and 
of agricultural education. 


Modern India and the Drink Traffic 

We read in Ahkari : 

Dr. Rutherford’s book is a plea for Self Cxovern- 
ment for India, and while we are not concerned 
with the political issues with which tlie book deals, 
his descriptions of tlie poverty and degradation of 
the vast majority of tlio Indian peoples must chal- 
lenge our attention and careful thought, fflie stark 
reality of Dr. Rjitherford’s book shows us India 
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m the mass, sliorn of all rainantic^ {rKamour. In 
me chapter, “Pnt)lic Health and War against 
insease, tlie author includes Drink 'svitli disease 
as beint^ 'an iinpoilaut factor in the yu-oducttion of 
disease, and second only to syphilis in the list 
m racial jKusons. Tlio c*liaj)lcr ‘Tublic Health and 
Hrohihition shows the ini measurable hai m done 
»y Ihe luiiior tiaffic, and shows, loo, that all over 
India there is a dcniaud for prohibition, 

India is ripe for prohibition and her p:reat 
relii?]ous bemi^ so strongly opposi^l to Drink: 
should make the dilBculties of sumssfu! enforce- 
ment much simpler and easier than in America, 
ilie book as a whole em])hasiscs tlie tael that 
every orlort to forwaid the causi'. of i>ro]iil>hion is 
blocked by the Hri'isli GtivciniiC'nt. Tiu' polirv 
of the .Goyerxmient with re^jard to the Opium 
Irame is also warmly criticised. 


Prevention of Diseases and Social 
Insurance 

Andreas Giicsor observes in International 
Lahonr Iieric?r : — 

. “There is nothiiifr wliicli is not capable of 
improvement.’' 

In future the canipai^^n a'jroiiis< iafoctiouo 
diseases must be ("inied on by vsucial in^suranee 
with even more vie, our ii'an in tiie OtV-t. In 
tuberculosis, tor instan- t'. uoi only llm sick yienson 
but also the daiiffor of infeciicinmist be cuiisidered; 
tliourfit must be j;ivcn to tli- inemliers of his 
lamily, to his oriviroLtnenb and to tiis fellow 
workers wlio may bo injured by liim. It is there- 
fore essential to provide ciuative tic.itment in 
P)od time, to lessen tin* risk of infection, and to 
increase the share of the insurance institutions in 
the ffoiieral work of so< ial hygiene. 

Tlio uiliona] oiuauisation ol preventive measures 
in the nndeilakin^ calls for tlie foundation ami 
the activities nf some foim (i Joint oi^^anisaljun 
'to ensure f-oiViboration beuveeu liie various in- 
suranco caniers, and espe('ial]y to rcjirulate the 
roiaticrus ^ bciv, Ccn sickness funds, invalidity insur- 
ance institutiums, :uid do( tors, rioint organisations 
are also nere^^saiy to eusun* ('ontact between 
insurance carriers the one liand and laililic health 
authoriti(?s and prdnto weliare oipanisations on 
tlie other. The rhhl to iiiembersiiip of these 
orf^anisations will entail the oblituition to accej)| 
freely the cenditions tiuy impose. 


‘’Timboel" 

Tinih(e'l, w'fiich is an Indonesian journal 
conducted in Dutch, has given a tran^lation 
of tlie Note in our March number in which 
wo showed how great a portion of the earth 
is under European control and how the 
preservation of the status quo by the League 
of Nations is practically equivalent to 
perpetuating the subjection of the majority 
of mankind. 


Poetry “a Drug on the Market” 

John Gould Fletcher writes in The 
Modern Wortd : 

There can be no doubt that just as. much 
poetry is being wri Hen in this age as in any 
other and that in future histories of literature, 
some one will be mentioned as being the represen- 
tative poet of our time. The problem tliat 
concerns us all, poets and non-poots, is how to 
distribute our work to liest advantage. The 
proldern is rapidly becoming the leading problem 
of our age, in poetry rs in other lields, and the 
multiplication of publisiiing houses, newspapeis 
ami periodii*als do<'‘s not vsotllo it. Ask any dozen 
publishers and they wdll all tell you that poetry 
vloes not ]>ay, that it lias no i‘-omniorcial value 
despite the fact that they ail probably publisli it 
to some extent. 

Tf your a(;(iuaintancesliip extends also to the 
poets, you will lirid that the shifts and dodges 
the young poet is put to today, to obtain a liearmg 
are endless. 1 know of at least Iw^o young poets 
both Ameiicans, wlio are trying to got a pul^lisht'r 
in England in the jiathetic hope ttial th(*ir work 
will somehow be favorably received there. iVdry 
wdiich (juite a number of people w’cre ready to 
talk about in this country twelve years ago, is 
now a drug on llic market. 

The writer suggests that there should be 
an endowment fund for tlie publication of 
new books of poetry. 

The details of administering siicli a fund could 
bo easily work^'d cait. Suppose the iund provided 
for the publication of ten fair-si/ad bofiks ol 
jjoetry in a year. An advcitisomont could be ui- 
sorted in a low of the leadinff lilorary journals 
asking for manuscripts and slating Dial no poet 
was eligible who had already imbiished more than 
onevclumc. A jmy would be selected of piacti- 
sing ])oets to jiass on tlicse manuscripts. The 
manuscri]»ls submiltcd wu'ild be sort^'d out by a 
sub-jury m tlie In si instarn'c, with the object of 
eliminating the obviously impossible, tlic thin and 
the trite. The remainder say litty manuscripts 
would then i)ass into the hands of the main 
jury. t)ut of this leniainder, ten inanu^(;ripts 
would be sidei't(*d which would represent the 
]>est of the year’s iioetiy- 


Love and Wisdom 

Mvbsaqv of the TJast reproduces the 
following English translation of a poem by 
Hliai Vir Singh : — 

(Note: A nightingale, imprisoned by a gardener, 
escapes from iier cage after long (‘Onlinement only 
to find tlie garden despoiled and in ruins, and her 
heart’s love, the rose, gone. In afisolme despair she 
stops a wayfarer with her lament and asks wliat 
has become of “that all-owner of the loveliness of 
youth,” her rose. A dialogue ensues, of which 
we give the concluding portion. The wayfarer 
asks wliy the eye of the nightingale failed to 
discern that one day “both the garden [and its 
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l)losspms would die, that would pass 

and “the autumn of dead and decay iiif? leaves 
take its place.” In atrony of soul, the iiitchtintcale 
cries out for death and in pity the wayfarer strives 
to comfort her with tlic assurance of ever- recurring; 
spring. “Again the Tmrple leaf buds. Again tlie 
green leaves shall appear in millions! Again the 
buds blow and the armies of llowors cnmc and 
encamp again ! Why weepest thou, 0 biid ?”) 

The nightingale sings : I 

“ff beauty lasts not forever, 

Of what worth then is beauty ? 

If my garden w'aves not forever, 

If all is the sport of time, 

If time coneeals him w<? love behind its ever- 
enwrapping sheets and reveals liim at will 
])clow its folds. 

And (jonceals him again from us. 

If love is not our own, hut time’s, 

If time is supreme, and we only propose for time 

To dispose, and our heart 

Is merely to rim to waste in time’s sands, 

Th m all wanderings in search of him, ay, even 
life and goodness, all a»'e deatli. 

To thirst for love, to roll through despair and 
Separation for the ]ioi»e of iiieeting him is all 
illusion : ^ 

If tlic lightning thish of love shows itself only 
to kill us, then where, where is love y 
If all is change, and there is naught, save waiting 
and thirsting, and Avaiting and thirsting for 
notliiug to bo, 

If this is the law eternal as thou savest. 

If w(* are but the jiassivc balls tlial a mocking 
destiny Tolls ; 

Then let me toll you that loo sad is life.” 

Tiie ay fare]’ lepiies : 

“IVtC'e ! I’eaee! 0 lovely bird ! 

Th(T(^ is the rose still perfuming thy tender lioart. 
If it be liiy wish to s 0 v‘, tbo glory that fades imt. 
If it bo thy longing to be with thy rose forever. 
Turn wilhin, turn witliiu thine oAvn sell thy love- 
lliirsty glance ! 

In vain is thy bcaix'li for thy rose in this visible 
world of <*liango. 

The eternal spring is theirs Avho have entered in 
and seen him wilhin their soul. 

If it be thy wish to dwell in the internal glances 
of thy love, then be at peace with tliyself. 

Let the ilame of the be rt hum slow and steady, 
jjc't the mind be clam, like an uiirippling clear, 
transparent lake ; , , , 

And pass, t) bird, into the being of the beloved, 
Avhenee eemo these forms of beauty ! 

Thou hast indeed tliy rose when thy heart falters 
not—sure, unmoved. 

Obml! . ^ 

The worlds are all witlim thvseli. 

There blossoms thy rose which no hand of miglit 
can rob or destroy ; ^ i 

The eye of the soul, so fixed on tlic beloved, 
drinks deep at the fountain of life. ^ 

Good-liye, 0 bird! This is the ancient wisdom ! 

The law of beauty that ye ioar/i arrud the young 
brood in the nest, ^ , . , . , , 

This is the law of true life, which is the hte above 

The life of rapture caught from the lips of the 
rose 

The rose that, blossoms within, Avhere eternal spring 
doth roll 


There, as thou sayest ; and only there— only there 
It is a subtle, subtle feeling. 

An unbalanced and balanced joy. . 

An unconscious and conscious love ! soft delicious 
reeling, a little. rippling, and a slow breeze. 

The heart is full of glory, 

And the life full of peace. 

Within tliat Golden Land there is neither right 
nor wrong ; 

And might in frail and love is strong,” 


Sea Power at Geneva 

The New liepuhllt observes : 

It is essential that the redistribution of sea 
power whif’h was recognized by the Washington 
c-onfereiK^e of D21 should he confirmed by, and, 
if Tiossiblc, rendered still more explicit by the 
Geneva (Congress of ll)L'7. As long as an American, 
an Asiatic and a LuroT>ean sea iiower all exist 
side by side, and independent of one another, 
Euroiiean world i:n])erialism, as it existed towards 
the end of the nineteenth century and as it was 
encouraged by British maritime supremacy, not 
only cjimot recover its momentum, hut is bound 
steadily to lose ground. The British imperialists, 
are chaliug under tlie limitation, and with the help 
of the Singapore base and their lueponderance in 
commcixjo-destroying cruisers, they are trying to 
regain for the Empire a fraction of its former 
exceptional iiosition. But the American representa- 
tives at Geneva will have every reason to insist 
on a ('onfirmation of the principles which underlay 
the agreement of 1021 rather than a modification 
of it for the bene tit of British sea power. The 
British behaved with admirable wisdom and for- 
beuran(‘.o in 1021 in recognizing that tliey had to 
shaio with Japan and the United States their for- 
mer supremacy. Tliey will, we hope, behave with 
similar foibeaiance and statesmanship in 1027, 


The Late James Bryce 

We read in Unity of Chicago : — 


The late James Bryce was an extraordinarily’ 
learned man. Ivir. J. A Hobson, in his review of 
II. A, L. Fi,sher\s recent biography of Bryce in the 
Nation (April 20th), declares that 
“he knew more than any other man of his own or 
any other time. Ttiere may be tucked away in the 
seclusion of some university or ottier home of 
learning two or three scholars who have read and 
remembered as much booklorn as Bryce, but when 
one takes into a<‘oouni his first-hand intercourse 
with men and tilings in all parts of the habitable 
globe, he assuredly stands outside all competition.” 
in tho light of tJiis impicssive statement, we are 
tempted to wonder as to what learning amounts 
to anyway. AVliat is its use? “What does it all 
come to,” to quote the question John Morley used 
to put to any one who praised a book or other 
achievement V For this same biography of Bryce 
shows that this most learned of men went stark 


mad during the War. He swallowed hook, bait, 
line and sinker the ridiculous myth that Germany 
had precipitated the conflict in a gigantic endeavor 
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after world-con(|uest. His prodigious knowledge 
and wide travels left him as gullible as the 
London costermonger who had never read a book, 
or journeyed beyond his native slum! All his ex- 
haustive liiwStorieal investigations did'nt save him 
from being fooled as easily as the simplest curate 
in a couiKr.v village! All through the War, Hryce 
was a “die-hard” ; it was “on to Berlin” for liim, 
with Germany ground prostrate in the dust. His 
travels tiio world around, his knowledge of men 
and places and languages every wheie, had taught 
him no lesson of toleiance and \iuderst;uKlmg ! 
AVhy he learned and traveled and intolle^-tual, 
if this be the result? Why ])Other wdth education, 
if it leaves a man undelivered from sui)ei>lition 
and barbarism ? Wo never get (juite so low in 
our mind, never feel ({uiteso hopeless ! for the* 
fuluro, as when we see a man like James iiryco 
running amiu-k under the mad iiilluence of patrio- 
tic passion. Ilei’e, in tlie person of such a man, is 
already seen the collapse of civilization. 


Local Self-Goveriinient in Asia 

The following passages arc taken from 
an article by Dr, Sudhindra Boso in the 
same journal : — 

Every man, and every Irody of men on earth, 
TJOssesses the right of self-government. They 
receive it with tlmir being from the hand of nature. 
Individuals exoi-(*ise it by their si* gle v ill, collec- 
tions of men Ity that of their majority; for tire law 
of the majoidly is the natural law of every society 
of men,— Thom a, Jeffor.^on, 

It is not true that the government “wliicdi ivS 
best administered is best.” Tlrat is the maximum 
of tyranny. That government is best which makes 
the best men. In tire training of manliood lies 
the certain pledge of better government in the 
iwime— David Starr Jordan. 

Demo(Ta{‘.y is direct self-government, over all 
B)e people, for all llio people, by all the people. — 
Iticodore Par her. 

Democracy is not tlie exclusive monopoly of the 
West; it is to be t(ntnd in the East as well. 
Onental democracy has its roots in tlie communal 
me of the people. T'hc political tliinkers of the 
Last—notably of China and Tiulia—liave seldom 
recognized absolute and iiidivisihlo sovtjreignty. 
In tlie Orient, sovereignty has always been sliared 
by local bodies and ('Ommunal gruuj>s. The Asian 
stale may be thus described as a politiral federa- 
tion with a very large share of loeal 
autonomy in village cimimunities, commirual 
assemblies, guilds and village unions. 
Tlie local organizations, over which 

the central government exei’cisrd but a 
slight control until recently, have from the time 
of venerable anti({uity looked after the internal 
administration of the community. The people liad 
thus lire right of democratic control ovt-r their 
political, economi(% and religious life. Nor are 
these ideals altogellier obsolete in today’s woild 
of Asia. 


Japanese Food 

The Japan Magaxine for June contains 
the first ])art of an informing article on 
Japanese food from which we learn: 

Bice, barley, mra (millet), hiyc (barn yard grass) 
soja beans, small beans, etc. w^ere used as food by 
the Jat)anese in remote antiquity as they are at 
present. The NiJton-SJtohi and other of the oldest 
hooks in .Japan state that the Imperial ancestral 
goddesv^, Amateratu-omikaini, who obtained seed 
of these cereals from Ukcrnochi-no-kami, spoke of 
them as vitally important for human beings to 
live on. Since then, these cereals, or gokoha (live 
ceieals) have formed staple articles of food in 
.lapan. Bice was of primary imporlanco among 
them, and its seed was taken with him by the 
Siiri-G()ddess\s grand son on his descent at her 
eornmand. Tlie seed suited the soil very well and 
the (‘I’op was abundant. This was the source of 
the name of Mi \uJfo-no-hwri (the land blessed with 
rice) i)y whidi the country was called sin^^e then. 

In old times, unhulled rice was commonly eaten 
by heating or boiling, although the noble families 
on rare occasions took it alter cleaning. Bice was 
not eaten but by upper class peoT)le, as for the 
middle and low c*lass people, it was too costly 
and they usually took such cheaper cereals as 
barley, aira and hiije instead. Then they ate only 
two meals a day. 

As side dishes, tliey had vegetables, meats or 
fruit. These vegetables were mostly ^ nn\(nta 
(slioidimii’s puise), ninjin (can ot). etc., wliich were 
called sai, radish, gMilic, etc., ■which were called 
harana and n'ahame, hanhn, and other soaw'eeas. 
There were some other kinds of vegetables eaten. 

As moats, they took bt'of, horse-llcsh,^ brawn, 
f]o£^f.nc8h otliei’ annimal tlesh, cliickcTi, fish and 
shell-lisii. Tin y did not dare to slaughter oxen 
Und horses for eating, as tJiese animals rendered 
useful service to tlu'-m, helping them in farming. 

They at(* n»<'st!y xvild bear, deer and other 
wild animal tlc.-,l, which ■'.vas called 
as distinguislitMi from birdllesh, which was called 
l’enonikoino)i(h 


Religions Trends in India 

The Rev. A. M. Chirgwin observes in the 
London (Jnartcrly llerivn ': — 

The 'xeUgeist in India is at present moving 
primarily in the realm ot politics, and not of 
religion.^ The real deity whom Indians worship 
to-day is l\l other India’ ; for her they are -wulling 
to sutler and, if need be, to die. Most young 
Indians feel that the gods and goddesses of 
Hinduism are the most satisfactory expressions 
of 'Mother Tnciia’ available. AcCv>rding1y the young 
men arc powg;rfully attrac.tcd just now to Hinduism. 
Jiowevci', it may rr‘i)el i\mn inb^Uectually, it lias 
a certain emotional appeal as tlie religion of the 
Motherland. TJie rising tide of nationalism is 
leading to reaction against organized Chirstianity 
as being Western, ft is the more significant that 
in spite of this, the most striking progress that 
has been made in recent years in the realm of 
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roliffion in India is undoubtodly in a Gbristian 
direction. 

It is not to be inferred from this that ^>:reat 
numbers of educated Indians are accei>tinfr 
Christianity as their own personal faitii. As a 
matter of fact, the number doinjj; so is not consider- 
able. The numerical j^rowth of Christianity in 
India is mainly amonp: the lower castes and tho 
outcaste community. In modern India, as in the 
early years of the Christian era, Christianity makes 
headway mainly from the bottom up. Fully one 
hundred thousand people, chiefly from the lower 
strata of Indian society, are bqcomiujr Christians 
every year. The Indian (Mirihtian Ciiurcli shows 
an in(jrease of 22.5 per cent in the last ton years 
as af^ainst an increase of 1,2 per cent, in the 
freneral population — a far more rapid jrrowlh ‘‘ban 
that of any other failli in the land. I hit it is -ot 
tJio numerical growth of tho Churcli whic,h ,ias 
led to the almost complete capture l».v Christ oi 
the citadel of India’s thouirht. 

P]rlncated India does not S(‘eni to find much 
tlia^ is atlractivo in the <’lu*istian Churcli to-da^, 
on the contrary, it appears to bo repel !(‘d alike l»v 
Cdiristianity as a system and by the t'hurc.li as 
its Western or^^ani zed form. 


Successful Marriage 


Frederick Harris writes, in inirl, in the 
World Tooiorroiv : — 


The ordinary theory is tiuit man and wife form 
a partnership in which all of life is sliarod. Jf 
this completeness of sliarintf were taken as the 
test of successful aehievomcnl, there would be 
little siKieess to record. As^ a matter of hud, 
(‘-asual observation tends to impress one with the 
narrow rant?e of the intei’csts which most husbands 
and wives do sliare. To wliqm does the house 
usually belonjj: V Mdiusc taste is displayed in its 
furnishini^s ? Jn the midst of mod^un city liie, 
(diildreu may actually com.r.and little interest on 
the part of oil her parent. (hmipanionsliip 
and lecroation arc essentials ^ of a 
balaneed life. Takini? a dozen married (qou])les 
selected at random, what is the iiropqrtion of 
acdual wsharinji^ in those activities V Rehttiou has 
been a puzzle of many cliildrcn because practices 
which one parent seems to re^wd as fundamental 
are entirely notflected by the other. Jhe sox 
experience itself may be hi^^hly distasteful to one 
while it is eafj:erly soug:lir by the other. J here 
is plenty of evidence, loo of another typii of 
(lilTiculty. A man and woman wlio ^hare much 
at tho start ^i:row older: new inten’.sts emerge ana 
suddenly they awaken to tlie fact that they are 
leading separate lives- A^ain, some strikin^i: 
experience may tiansform one iiartncr ana leave 
the other cold. Even under the best qt c.irciims- 
tances, there are ran^i s of experience winch are not 
snared between husband and wife and some lew 
perhaps which never can be shared. 

The facts are plain enouprh, hut the matter (‘an- 
not be left at this point. How much shaniijx is 
necessary ? Where does success leave oil and 


failure begin V 

There ^ are no hxed points, 
success in such a personal 


We can estimate 
relationship only 


witli regard to tlic persons concerned. One can 
imagine that in the early days of most marriages 
romantic adection is tlie supreme interest ; and for 
a while this may be suliicient. Success at the 
moment makes an intense but very narrow demand. 
As the days go on, husband and wife begin to 
face real situations, Homely needs arise, place 
to live in, food, companionship, recreation, religion, 
love ; and then there emerge the new interests. 
As this ex[)Mrieni‘.o proceeds from the 
Avedding, pr*\sum;ibly dirierent people are reason- 
ribly well satisfied ^ at dilferePt levels. 
Sioco we have to consider not only range 
but also deiitli of interest, in some cases the 
sharing of a .very few vital concerns may create a 
slalilo arrangement. It is (;xtremely precarious to 
make positive statements where our knowledge is 
so stri(;tly limiti'd, but one may suspect that the 
marital relationship between a man and a woman 
becomes luou' and more successful as the number 
of shared inter, >sls steadily imu'eases. Such a 
l)ro"(‘(lure suggests that these two have found 
rartri(ush?p such an interesting cjcporience that 
they are ('ontinuing their explorations. Each new 
intercut of one is submitted to tlie other as a 
])owii)lo liasis for further extension of the relation- 
ship. 

The Tiicture usually drawm of a successful 
niarnage ri‘]U’esoals a mild p(?ace grajually 
deopiming to deadly monotony. This is not the 
case with those who are ever expanding tho area 
of their sKan'd interests. Ijift3 is advonturoiLS and 
exciting. Tlie whole attempt to form a real 
co-operation involves .many^ disagreements, some 
trivial, some really s(Ti()us--“tho tragic tension of 
marraiago” cl which Count Keyserhng speaks. It 
is the personal adjustment over many contacts 
that is (liflicult and dangerous, holding alike the 
possi]»iliti(^s of the noblest satisfiKdion and of the 
deepest degradation. Let our too-conlident radicals 
ever boar m mind lliat tho profound conlliids of 
life appear nut where each goes his own way but 
whore the two are trying to w'ork together. 


The Late Dr. Estlin Carpenter 

The Imifiircr of London contains a 
beautiful and discriminating tribute to the 
late Dr. Estlin Carpenter by Miss Helen 
Darbishiro of Oxford which appeared in 
the Times, Wo take tho following passage 
from it : — 

No one who roL'eived his teaching would use 
words liglitly, and I say only wiiat those who 
knew liim will wholly endorse. He spoke the 
word ot Ood witli tlur authentic yome of one who 
knew its meaning; die had tho divine sympathy 
tint knows the sccj-ots of the human heart and 
i‘cach8S to tlie farthest deptlis of grief. Religious 
passion is not common; a pure and austere religious 
passion is the raiest thing wm meet. In Estlin 
Carpenter it was one with a singularly strenuous 
intellectual life, but its roots were in the human 
experience that is common to us all. 
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Some Chinese and So/ne Foreigners 
The following extract from an article by 
Dr. Edward H. Hume, M. D. in the later- 
Jiational Revieiv of Missions goes to show 
that the ,minds of all Chinese are not full 
of hatred of all European foreigners even of 
the British race : — 

Word comes from all over China of the sincere 
and continued friendliness of the people. All 
classes have vied with one anotlier to prove their 
friendship during these past six months of stress 
and confusion. What cnuld have boon liner than 
the spirit of the f?irls at Ginlins: College in Nrankinir 
on March 24th last, as they took matters into 
their own hands, hidinir their teachers, advising 
them, escorting? them out of danger, and in every 
other way proving their loyalty V Was there over 
greater friendliness than that of the people around 
the grounds of West China ITriion University in 


Chengtii, where British, Canadian and American 
forces co-operate ? They brought in food by night 
when a boycott was in force, suggested moans for 
escape, and aided in countless other ways to 
preserve the normal status in the work of the insti- 
tution. There is no single point on which all are 
so much agreed as on the desire of the people 
that their western Christian friends should 
e-ontiniie among them. 

The knowledge that Dr. .lohn Williams had 
been killed threw all the Chinese Christians in 
Nanking on to the side of their missionary friends, 
at the very moment wlu'a their own homes were 
being ransar-ked and, in many instancies, burned 
to the ground, whiles their verv lives were threa- 
teued. The cltorts made to save the forcigu missionary 
cornmuaity in Nanking, by Cliiiiesc Christians and 
non-Cliristiaus alike, ‘is a story of fine Christian 
acliicverneru ind one wiiic*li makes worth while 
sacrifices and service of devoted lives ovt‘r many 
years.’ 


GREATER INDIA 

{Trnaslafcd froof (hr UrnqaJi of an Address delivered before a fararrll gnlhrrlnij 
organised by the (Greater India Soeiety inj Rabindranath Tagore) 


I am lieartened by the address that you 
have presented to me on the eve of my 
voyage to Java. We discover our inner 
strength only when we meet the claims of 
our neighbours. We are able to give what 
is in our gift, only in consequence of other 
people’s eagerness to take. If the demand is 
Strong, the way to give becomes easier. 

Where the claim from outside is a reality, 
it kindles the power to give lying within 
us. Even when we have gifts within us, 
we cannot give them so long as an eager 
desire for them is not born in society, to- 
day a longing has taken birth among us, — 
the longing to search for the greater India 
outside India. This longing has taken the 
concrete form of the Greater India vSociety. It 
is this longing that is voicing its own ex- 
pectations in the address of welcome offered 
to me. May your wishes make my ellbrts 
attain to success ! 

It is the mark of a savage that his self- 
consciousness is confined within very narrow 
limits. He cannot know himself in a wider 
region than the present time and his imme- 
diate environment. Hence, his weakness in 
thought and action. The Sanskrit verse has 
it : “As^a man thinks, so does he achieve.” 
Loftiness of conception — about our indivi- 


dual solves or our country, — lies at tlie 

root of the creative power of endeavour. A 
feeble aim and a lowly achievement carry us 
to failure. It is the historic endonvour of 
every civilised nation to exalt its own 
character in its own eyos,~“io liberate its 

nature from the narrow bounds of a parti- 
cular country or age. 

In my boyhood, seated at the window 
of our house, I could see only a small bit of 
the natural features of my country. I had 
no opportunity of beholding the comprehensive 
expression of our country’s self from outside. 
This city of Cahmtta, built by foreign 

traders, cannot give us a deep and far-ex- 
tonsive levelation of India^s soul. I was so 

eager to see for myself the great self of 

India, because I had been as a boy too often 
confined within the four walls of a house. 
Then at the age of eight or nine, I v/ent 
to live for a time in a garden-house on the 
bank of the Ganges. My heart was filled 
with a sense of bliss. This river conveys a 
grand revelation of India. Its streams carry 
the harmonious blending of many ages, many 
provinces, many hearts, of India. It conveys 
a message making India known to others. 
Again, a few years later, ray father took 
me with himself to the Himalaya. This was 
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the first time when I made an intimate 
acquaintance with my father — and with the 
Himalaya. There was a harmony of spirit 

between the two. 

Then in early boyhood I began to study 
the history of India. I had to commit daily 
to my memory a list of names and dates of 
the unvaried tale of India’s defeat and 
humiliation in political contest, from the 

days of Alexander the Great to those of 
Clive. In this historical desert of national 
shame, there were a few oases formed by the 
heroic deeds of the Rajputs, and these latter 
alone could satisfy my blazing hungr^'r to 
learn about the greatness of our nati «□. 
"^"ou all know, with wiiat desperate eager- 
ness Rengali novelists poets and dramatists 
ransacked Tod’s Rajasthnu in that age. This 
fact is a clear proof of our unsatisfied 

craving to know our country's true self. 

Country does not mean the soil ; it means 
a body of human cliaraclers. 

If we arc taught about our country as 
eternally weak, then that sense of lowliness 
cannot be driven out of us by reading about 
the heroism of foreign nations. 

A star whose light has becon>^ extinct is 
congealed and contracted within ihsolf. This 
self-confinement is a humiliation. Such an 
extinct planet has no place of honour in the 
galaxy of blazing stars , it is unknown, un- 
celebrated, nameless. The shame of this 
obscurity is as bitter as that of prison life. 
Light alone can deliver it from this shame, — 
light in the form of an emanation that will 
join it to the universe*, light in tJie form of 
a truth that the world will honour. 

It is the burden of our Scriptures that he 
alone realises trutli who perceives the 
Universe within himself and his own Self in 
the Universe. In other words, the soul 
confined within its own individuality is not 
in its healthy normal condition. This great 
principle is as true of the historic efforts of 
a nation as it is of every individual man’s 
life’s work. The devoted endeavour of every 
great nation is to make itself known to the 
outer world. Otherwise, (u)d would cast it 
forth as useless in the creation of human 
ci dlisation. 

The voice of India that we hear was not 
confined within the verses of the Upanishads. 
The highest message that India has preached 
to the world has been conveyed through 
renunciation, through sorrow, through love, 
through the spirit,— and not by means of 
soldiers and. arms, oppression and plunder. 

28—12 


India has not boastfully recorded in her 
history in capital letters any tale of her acts 
of brigandage. 

In ancient times our country too must 
have sent forth heroes who conquered foreign 
lands. But unlike other nations, India does 
not count the names of such conquerors with 
veneration on her rosary of historic celebrities. 
Indian Purans do not sing of strong robbers 
(DasyNs). India has carefully obliterated from 
her records the story of their achievements 
as a thing to be ashamed of. 

The man who thinks of Self as the highest 
and ultimate truth, is lost. This selfishness 
is the root of all sin and all suffering. The 
light of our soul reveals the truth that 
universal love kills this self-centred-ness. 
This light India did not keep to herself. She 
revealed herself to tho world outside her 
natural boundaries in the light of this truth. 
Therefore, the true expression of India 
consists in this. 

The India in which we have been born 
is the India of this spell of liberation, the 
India of these ascetics. It we can keep this 
truth steadfastly before ourselves, then all 
our acts would be pure, we shall be able to 
call ourselves characteristically Indian, and 
we shall not need to set up a new standard. 

In these days the passion for political 
self-expression is raging among our people 
with the greatest vehemence. Therefore, we 
are only dreaming tho dreams of gratifying 
it, and we contemptuously reject all greater 
matters as irrelevant ! But the stream of 
this political self-expression will only take . 
us to foreign history, — to Mazzinni, Garibaldi, 
and Vv'ashington. 

Similarly, in economics, our imagination is 
moving about in the puzzling mazes of 
Bolshevism, Syndicalism, or Socialism. But 
these are mere mirages *, they are not rooted 
in the eternal soil of India ; they arc all 
marked “Made in Europe.” 

Our national self does not reveal itself 
in the unknown paths where we are madly 
chasing these unrealities. And yet, as I 
have already said, our national success is 
possible only if wo build upon the true 
individuality and character of our nation. 
If w^e can realise that we had a sphere of 
glory outside the political and economic, 
then only shall we succeed in founding our 
future greatness on truth. 

India has revealed her true self by what 
she has been able to give to the world. She 
is known by the exuberance of het* spirit 
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beyond her own territory and people. We 
can truly give to others only when we 
admit others as no less than ourselves. 
Therefore, if you would know India’s wealth 
of truth, you must leave India and visit the 
scenes of India’s giving in lands beyond 
the sea. Today our vision of India is 
dimmed by the dust of contemporary local 
events : but the clear radiant eternal aspect 
of India will be revealed to us if wo go 
to Further India. 

In China I found a race entirely different 
from tiie Hindus, — in features, language and 
manners. But I felt such a deep sense of 
community with them as I have found 
impossible towards many people of India 
itself. This union Avas established not by 
political ascendancy, not by the sword, not 
by paining others, but by embracing sorrow, 
— on the part of ancient India. The trutli 
that has linked an absolutely alien race like 
the Chinese to the true self of India, — finds 
no place in the hist'^ry of European politics, 
and therefore we do not heartily believe in 
it ! But the evidence of its reality is still 
extant in Further India. 

In my travels in Japan, Avhenever I 
marvelled at the deep patience, self-control, 
and aesthetic sense of the people oven in their 
daily life, they have again and again told me 
that the inspiration of these virtue.s came 
mostly from India through the medium of 
Buddhism. But that inspiration is today all 
but extinct at its source in India itself... 
These lands [outside India] are places of 
pilgrimage to modern Indians, because the 
eternal true expression of India's ciiaracter 
can be found in these lands only. 

In the middle ages of India there were 
religious conflicts between the Jluslim royal 
power and the Hindus. But in that epoch a 
succession of saints were born —many of them 
Muslims by faith, — who bridged the gulf of 
religious discord by the truth of one-ness of 
spirit. They were not politician.s, they never 
mistook a political pact prompted by ('xj)edien- 
cy as a true bond of union. They readied 
that ultimate point whore the union of all 
men is established on an eternal basis. In 
other words, they embraced that secret 
principle of India which lays down that they 
alone can realise the truth who see others as 
one with their own selves. In that age many 
warriors fought and earned glory ; their 
names were recorded in histories ot India 
written on foreign models. But they are 
forgothm to-day, even as their triumphal 


monuments have crumbled into dust. But the 
deathless message of these saints is still 
flowing like a life-giving stream through the 
heart of modern India. If we can derive 
our soul’s inspiration from this source, then 
only shall we succeed in invigorating our 
politics, economics and action. 

When a message of truth deeply stirs our 
soul, its self-expression attains to success in 
many directions. The impact of truth on the 
soul is proved by the activity of that soul’s 
creative power. 

Buddhism was a religion of poor monks. 
And yet, it inspired an exuberant display 
of costly artistic work in caves and clmityas 
rllmras. This only proves that Buddhism 
awakened such a consciousness of trutli in 
man's inmost heart that it gave fruition to all 
his nature, and saved his character from being 
crippled in any direction. Wherever India's 
magic wand of universal love has touched 
any foreign laud, what a marvellous display 
of art has come to life there ! That country 
has become radiant with the splendour of a 
new artistic creation. 

And yet, look at the people of exactly the 
same ethnic stock living in neighbouring 
countries which uere not visited by .‘inci(mt 
Indian missionaries. They are cannibals, 
utterly devoid of art. India lit up the dark 
hearts of such a savage race by tiie sublime 
mos.sage of her religion of mercy, renunciation 
and lo\e. It is not that Indian influence has 
resulted in certain changes in dress, speech 
and mariners in Cambodia and Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra ; the latent power of artistic 
creation among these peoples has been 
awakened, xind Avhat a marvellous creation 
it is ! There are many otlior islands around 
the India-colonised Java and Bali. But why 
do we not lind any BoroBodur, any Angkor 
Vat there ? It is because tlio rousing call of 
Trutli did not reach these neighbouring 
i.slands. There is no glory in stimulating the 
imitative spirit in men ; but there is no 
nobler work than that of liberating the latent 
creative energy of others. 

If we content ourselves with boasting of our 
nation’s achievements in the fai-oll’ past and 
do not apply in our own lives the truths 
that led to those achiovoraents, then our 
sliame will know no bound. To use a truth as 
a material for our self-glorification, is to insult 
it. My €*arnest desire is that we may search 
for the eternal truth of ancient India and 
devote mysf3lf to the attainment of it, — not 
for self-advertisement, not for dazzling 
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the eyes of foreigners, — but for inspiring our 
own innermost spirit and shaping our daily 
conduct. 

When I visit Java, may my mind be free 
from 1 national] pride, may it learn meekness 
by witnessing the operation of tlie death- 
conquering spell {amrita nianlra) of Truth. 


May we realise within ourselves that great 
principle of universal love ; and then only 
w'ill temples spring up in forests, fountains 
of beauty will bubble up in deserts, in our 
hearts,— our life’s devotion will attain to 
success. 

Jadunath Sarkak 


GREATER L^DIA; REVISITED 

By KALIDAS NAO 

II 


Fuom Bata VI \ to Stiuhayv 

B atavia is a modern commercial city 
with every possible modern comfort, 
and it palled on aie from the very begin- 
ning. To escape from its aggiessive mo- 
dernism, I took refuge in the splendid Museum 
of the city. It contains the richest collection 
of the products of Indonesian culture and at 
the same time some of the most important 
archioological links between the art and 
iconography of India and Java of old. I 
shall come back to a detailed appreciation of 
this museum, which is a glorious tribute to 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 





The Museum of Batavia 


(Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen). Meanwhile let me proceed 
to describe how the propitious smile of 
Lord Ganesha who greeted me first at the 
threshold of the Museum, gave an extremely 
happy turn to my chance-driven adventure. 


AcaDUMD' COLI.AKOUATION BIOTWICEN 
I\l)l\ AVI) Ja\A 

I saw Dr. F. I). Iv Bosch, director of the 
Archaeological department and he received me 
very kindly. He had been revising the text 
of the famous Sanskrit inscription from central 




Gallery of Indo-.lavanesc Sculptures 
Java (found in the temple of Chandi Kalasan) 
which had been already edited by Dr. K. G. 
Bhandaikar and Dr. Brandes. A new frag- 
ment of the inscription had been found 
and Dr. Bosch was getting ready to publish 
a revised text from fresh facsimiles. We 
discussed certain technical terms in the 
Sanskrit slokas, and gradually drifted into 
a general discussion on the possibility of a 
more intimate collaboration between 
Indian scholars and Dutch savants. Dr. 
Bosch warmly supported me saying that 
in two departments help from sound 
Indian scholars would be specially welcome . 
first, for the ^proper appreciation of the 
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Indo-Javanese art it is absolutely necessary 
that a comparative study of tlie Javanese 
and the Indian series of monuments should 
be made with reference totheS/^//pa Shastras 
like Mayamata, Manasara, Vastuvidya and 
such other texts which are being found 
in increasing numbers. To ascertain as to 
what extent the art of India iniluenced 
the art of her cultural colonies and also 
what were the independent contributions of 
the colonial artists and artisans to the 



Primitive totemistic art of Polynesia 


borrowed or imported motifs, it is absolutely 
necessary to make an intensive study along 
the lines suggested above. But it was a 
great pity that very few texts of the Shilpa 
Shastras have been scientifically edited and 
published. 

The same difficulty is realised, continued 
Dr. Bosch, in handling the old manuscripts 
of Java and Bali. Most of them appertain to 
the Tantras and the cult of Tantrism. It 
would be a capital study to compare the 
Tantric literatures of India and Indonesia. 
But the critical study of the Tantras has 
not yet begun. The writings of Arthur 


Avalon are too subjective to be utilised for 
historical purposes. Dr. Bosch strongly 
urged the systematic study of the Tantras 
and hoped that Indian scholars would respond 
to his call promptly. 



Polynesian Antiguitics 


Pk<}ik('tki) tour to tuh Bai.l Island 
I consulted Dr. Boscli about my tour 
programme and he very kindly gave valuable 
suggestions, letters of introduction and other 
help for which I was grateful. Incidentally 
he mentioned that a very important cele- 
bration would take place in the island of 
Bali. A local Kaja would celebrate the 
shraddha ceremony of his. ancestor, in 
the right royal and orthodox style, 
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■tlie like of which was not to be seen for 
many years ! I had a mind to go to Bali if 
chance favoured me but I did not dream 
that the call of the gods and the Brahmanas of 
that island would bo so peremptory. Finding 
roe a little confused, Dr. Bosch generously 
offered to write to his colleague, Prof. Dr. 
B. J. 0. Schrieke, director of the Ethnographic 
department, who happened to be then in 
Bali to study the shraddhn rituals on the 



A villatfo seonery 


spot. I thanked l)r. Bosch profusely for 
olToring me such an ideal f^uide and I rushed 
to make enquiries about my passa^^e, etc., to 
that romantic island. I came to know that 
the steamer for Bali would sail soon from 
Surabaya, the eastern port of Java, and I 
left Batavia for Surabaya to avail myself 
of the earliest boat. Mr. Corporaal, the 
Principal of the School of Goenoeng Sari, did a 
great service to me by wiring to one of his 
Balinese pupils (for he had pupils from every 
part of the arcliipelago) who resided in 
Bingaradja, the capital of Bali. lie further 
advised me to halt at Bandoeng and see the 
place on my way to Surabaya. Thanking 
my friends of Batavia 1 boarded the train 
to* Bandoeng at 2--10 J’.x., buying a ticket 
for 5-50 guilders. 

BaNDOKNO, rilE CaI’ITAE of rL\NTEli’s Pakmiise 

It took me full five hours to come to 
Bandoeng from Batavia, the distance being 
about 100 miles. The trains in Java run 
only between sunrise and sunset ; so we 
must previously arrange to halt in a con- 
venient place during the night. My friends 
of Batavia kindly made all arrangements for 
my short stay in Bandoeng and so with a mind 
fiee from .all cares, I began to survey the 
splendid Indonesian landscape from the train. 


The alternation of hills and plains with the 
traces of the cultivators’ hand everywhere gives 
an impression of charm and plenitude rarely 
paralleled in any other part of Asia. We 
were passing through the Preanger Regencies 
where native landlords, euphemistically 
called Princes, still continue to exercise 
sovereign rights, cleverly circumscribed by the 
Dutch residents. However, the country is 
rich in agricultural products. On the one 
hand, we find modern big tea, coffee and 
cinchona plantations in the higher regions and 
on the other, the old Snivas or rice- 
fields cultivated and irrigated by the “terrace 
system ’ so famous in Javanese economic 
history. Rice, as in India, is the universal 
favourite and is worshipped as a divine 
grain. \\ ho knows if the Indian grain- 
goddess Lakfihmi emigrated with other gods 
of India to Java and brought along with 
her the Indian science of cultivation together 
with the tradition of pondrous plenty which 
is still written on place-names like 



Lord Gaiiesha, the remover of obstacles 

Sukabumi (Sukha-bhurai) or the land of 
Prosperity ! 

Bandoeng is, next to Batavia, the most 
important city of Western Java. It is, along 
with Sukabumi, one of the headquarters for 
the planters ; it is also the capital of the 
Preanger Regencies. The native Moslem 
regent is a pensioner of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and consequently, as an ornamental 
figure head, continues tlie tradition of the 
byegone age with its puppet plays and 
gamelan music in the large palace or dalem 
in the centre of the town. But it seems to 
be out of context when compared with the 
up-to-date Dutch settlements, the quinine 
factory and the gigantic wireless .^installation 
in the city. The population of over 100,000 
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souls shows only 10,000 whites, who however 
are the dominatiDj? elements. The relation 
between the natives and the Eurasian com- 
munity, as was reported to me, was quite 
cordial and tho cultural discrepancy not so 
sharp as here in India. 

My brief stay in Bandoeng was in the 
quiet hosj)itable home of Mr. Fournier and 
Mr Van Leenw^en who had visited India and 
Santiniketan and were great admirers of 
Tagore. In their sedect family library there 
weie standard works on Java and Bali and 
I spent most my time glancing through them. 



Sundanese Bride and Bridegroom 


A SCJIOOL roK GovnUNMEN'J OfFJ('IA1.S 

Higher University education is unknown 
in Java. The secondary schools are pretty 
numerous and well-organised. The bulk of 
the aspirants for Government service have 
to pass through a type of school test re- 
presented by the Bandoeng one, where the 
Javanese youths study the elements of arts 
and sciences, of drawing and surveying, nay 
even econojnics and law ! While visiting the 
school I chanced to come across ^ manual of 



Sundanese Dance 

law and I was informed by the teacher that 
once the influence of Manu’s Code Avas as 
pronounced as it is to be found in Bali to day ; 
but at present the Islamic and the Dutch Codes 
are preponderating factors in the legal 
training of the Javanese officials. The success- 
ful candidates, are recruited into service 
with grades ranging from 25 florins to 400 
florins per month according to qualification. 
Those who aspire after higher posts must go 
over to tho Dutch Universities in Holland 
and secure Imperial (as opposed to the colo- 
nial) service. I shall have occasion to describe 
the Imperial Service type later on. 



A Museum of Indonesian Musical Instruments 
A Ml SK’AL E\ FMXO 

Mr. Van Leenwen kindly took me one 
evening to a remarkable Dutch scholar who 
had devoted his life to the study of Javanese 
music. Mr. Mevrouw Kunst received us in 
his room, which struck me as a miniature 
museum of musical instruments coming from 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes 
and other parts of the archipelago. Mr. 
Kunst had travelled extensively through the 
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Dutch Indies and made this valuable collec- 
tion with a view to write out an exhaustive 
history of Malay-Polyuesian music. He dis- 
cussed his prof^ramrno of work with me and I 
came to discover in Mr. Kunst a musician who 
shows in him the rare combination of the 
musical intuition with a sound historical 
sense. He showed me the excellent photo- 
graphs he had taken of tliose reliefs of 
Horobudur wherein we find the musical instru- 
ments, performances and dances, demonstrat- 
ing the innate sense of rhythm and harmony 
displayed by the Javanese people throughout 
history. I felt how the silent stone sculntures 
might bear eloquent testimony to the m sical 
genius of a people. The musical instruments 
depicted in the has reliefs of Rorobudur 
(Sth.-9th. century A.D.), might supply certain 
links in the chain of oiilhiral relations between 
luuia and Java. Mr. Kunst told mo bow' 
his studies along these lines had brought 
out an unexpected corroboration of the 
intimate cultural relations between Indo-China 



A Skeh-hAlap of the Arcliipela^o 
and Indonesia. Some Chinese musical instru- 
ments ])enetnited Laos and passing through 
Cambodge and Siam came as far as Java and 
Borneo! Where is the historian to write 
out an account of tliis musical matrimony 
between dillerent races ? Mr. Kunst struck 
me as a remarkable personality and I left 
Bandoeng thanking him for this new vision 
of human music. He introduced me to 
Tjokorda Gde K;ka, a Balinese expert in 
Indonesian music, living in Sukawati (Sukliavati), 
who is the Punggawa (¥1^) or Chief of Oeboed 
in South Bali. 

From Bwdokno to Svraiuya 

To reach Surabaya by the evening I had 
to catch the early morning train which 


covered about 400 miles in 14 hours. This 
is the southern line which passes Tjibatoe, 
Tasik Malaya, Bandjar, Maos and Djokjakarta, 
reaching the final stoppage Surabaya about 
7-30 p.m. The whole route is marvellously 
rich in tropical sceneries, whose softness was 
occasionally broken by the rude and terrific 
faces of volcanic rocks. On either side of 
this route lie the Hindu monuments and 
temples like Rorobudur and Prambanam, but 



* 


A -lavanese Landscape 

I had to postpone my archaeological pilgrimage 
through these sites in order to witness the 
rare shraddha celebration in Bali. While 
devouring the contents of a book on Bali I 
suddenly discovered that a Japanese youth 
was looking at me from the opposite seat. After 
exchange of courtesies I enquired and came 
to know that Mr. Narutomi belonged to the 
Agricultural College of Tokyo and that 
lie had come to Java to study the systems 
of cultivation special to that island. The Japan 
Government grants travelling fellowships for 
such studies, which they consider important. 
Wlien will our Government Agricultural* 
institutes anJ our Universities come to 
realise the value of such direct studies nearer 
home under Asiatic conditions before send- 
ing students to Europe and America ? 

Arriving in Surabaya, 1 had to buy my 
tickets etc., for Bali. I add a few prosaic 
details on that item for the benefit of future 
visitors to that island. The railway fare from 
Batavia to Surabaya comes to about 34 
guilders and a ticket to Bali and back cost 
93 guilders. Telegraphic charges to Bali 
came to about 10 guilders. So about 137 
guilders were spent to meet the bare charges on 
the road fur this humble Indian pilgrim ! But 
the moment I boarded the steamer I forgot 
all about exchanges and sea-dues and such 
other un poetic yet inevitable thibgs. The 
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unknown yet very closely related brethren of 
Bali began to draw me with an overpowering 
fascination and I lapsed into a dreamy 
communication with them on board the ship, 


“S. S. Both”, which heaved gently on the* 
placid waves kissing the shores of Java on 
one side and the coast of the island of 
Madura on the other. 


INDIAS WOMANHOOD 


News and 

Miss Swuikumaki Nehru, who has this 
year passed both the M. A. (Previous) and 
LL. B. (Previous) Examinations of the 
Allahabad University in the first class, stand- 
ing first in both, at the outset of her academic 
career passed the preliminary Cambridge 
examination in Honours with distinction in 
Mathematics and Urdu, and passed the Senior 
Cambridge with distinction in Urdu. She then 





Miss Syamkumari Nehru 

joined the Muir Central College, Allahabad, 
with a view to entering the Medical profession, 
but “non-co-operated” in 1920 ; appeared for 
the Intermediate Examination in 1924 and 
pa'^sed first among the girls, winning a 
(iovernment scholarship of Rs. 20 per 


Portraits 

mensem ; passed the B. A. in 192(), standing 
first in the first class among all candidates, 
twinning the University silver medal and a 
Government scholarship of Ks. 30 per 
mensem : will now complete lier M. A. and 
IjL. B. Finals and then take to Law as a 
profession. She was elected unopposed 

Secretary and Vice-president of the Allahaiiad 
University Union, and was elected its 

l^resident after a keenly contested election. 
She is the first girl to hold office in ih 
university union. She was declared to be the 
best speaker in the Inter-hostel Debate of her 
university and also in the All-India Convoca- 
tion Debate. She was also awarded tliree 
medals for speaking, two of them being of gold. 
In all she is the recipient of seven medals. 



Miss Siilabha Panandikar 


Si L vfiirs Pananoikar has this year 
passed the M. n. examination of the Bombay 
University in philosophy, obtaining a first 



INDIA’S WOMANHOOD 
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< 5 lass and winnin^r tho Chancellor’s medal and 
several prizes. To get a first class in philo- 
sophy in the M. A. examination is a rare 
thing in the Bombay University. Miss 
Sulabha Panandikar has achieved this rare 
distinction with a learned thesis on the 
Personality of God. She is the first student 
to get a first class in philosophy after Prof. 
R 1). Ranade, who took his M. A. degree 13 
years ago. She has now obtained a Fellow- 
ship at the Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, and is the first woman student to 
join the Institute as a research scholar. Miss 
Panandikar’s academic career has been bn bant 
througliout, and we are assured by oi e of 
her professors that her studies have been both 
extensive and profound. 

Mks. Tauaiikx M\’i:klai. Pkkmohaxi), J. P., 
js anothei* Hindu woman to be appointed one 
of the honorary magistrates for Bombay this 
year. She is connected with various institutions 
tor tlie welfare of Bombay’s womanhood. She 
is the president of the Bhagini Samaj. 



Mrs. 'rarabcD MancUal rremcliami .1. (’■ 


Uii. MI^^ Ki’.MViu Wmita, L. W., M. K. C. 
P., of Bombay went to Kngl.and after oblaimuR 

29—13 




Dr. Miss. Kumuda Mehta 


the L. M. S. diploma of the Bombay University 
to prosecute higher medical studies and 
))assed her L, M. (Kdin.) and M. K C. P. in 
(Jreat Britain. She is the first Gujarati Hindu 
woman to achieve this distinction. 

Mjss JrnKKiiA Bant, daughter of Nawab- 
zadi Peari Banu and grand-daughter of the 
late Nawab Ahsanullah of Dacca, has this year 
passed the B. A. examination of the Calcutta 
University with distinction. She is believed 
to have secured very high marks in^Sanskrit. 

A woman student. Miss Biswas, has been 

I 
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admitted into the first year law class of the 
Dacca University. She is the first student of 
her sex to do so at Dacca. 

Miss Asi Maud, daughter of Mr. Abdul 
Majid, interpreter, Akyab Court, has passed 
the I. A. examination of the Calcutta 
University in the first class from Chittagong 
College, where she attended lectures with 
her male fellow-students. 

Miss Moxeesha Sen, daughter of Mr. 
Sunanda Sen of Calcutta, has been awarded 
a senior scholarship of the Trinity College 
of Music for playing on the piano. 



Miss Moneesha Sen 


Several women students have this year 
joined the Dacca Intermediate College for 
pursuing^ scientific studies, as there is no 
provision* for scientific education at the 
Dacca Intermediate Eden Collegp for girls. 


Nine Bengali women, some of them 
Hindus, have obtained employment at the 
Howrah railway station as booking clerks. 
Bengali women ought to receive employment 
at Telephone Exchange offices also. 

Four lady-studenis have this year passed : 
the Matriculation examination of the Aligarh ^ 
Muslim University. Among them Miss Sakwat* 
BE(mM has topped the list of5 
successful candidates. Miss Amina Butt, 
another lady candidate aged only 13 years, ; 
has also passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the said University in the first division. ; 



Mrs. A. ('atherine Sutharayadu 

Mus. A. Catherine Si thakan adu, has been 
appointed by the (rovernment of Madras, to 
be a Member of the Taluk and District Board, 
f\istna. 

Miis Laei'iiiam Baeasendakam, has recently 
been nominated a Member of the District 
Educational ("ouncil, Coimbatore. She be- 
longs to a very respectable Devanga family 
and had a brilliant educational career. She 
is a prominent social service worker in the 
town, and is an active member of the Child 
AVelfare and National Indian Association. 
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Mrs. LaliUiam Ralasimdarain 


In (rirl Guide Activities Indian ladies are 
not behind TvnnAxr 

B\].Asniu{\MAN'VAM, ( wife of l\rr. M. 
Balasubraniiinyain, Supdt, Junior (’ertified 



Mrs. Indrani Balasiiliramanyam 


School, Hajahmundry) has been made the 
lady Assistant ‘‘Ciibmaster'' in the Madras 
Presidency. She is the first lady to attain 
this honour in the presidency.^ 

^ Photos in tiiis section liavo been kindly 
supplied hy the Indiayf Xc.w-'< Agayicy, Mr. ii\ 
VenJeoha Eao. Mr, Rayfgildas Knpadia and others. 


INDIANS ABKOAl) 


Sastkm’s Ainii\ \ i. is Pk-ktouiv 

It appears that inspite of doubts Mr. 
^>rinivasa Sastri has received a very hearty 
welcome from at least some sections of the 
South African Indians. The Indian Opinio}^., 
a sympathetic journal, chives the following 
account of Mr. Sastri’s arrival in Pretoria. 

The K*if^ht FI on. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri of 

the Government of India in South Africa, arrived 
in IVi^toria on the morning of *lune L^S. by the 
DeIaj 2 :oa Hay Mail. iNotwillistandintr the early hour 
of 7 there was a larij;*e uatJieriniU ol Indians at the 
railway station to welcome Mr. Sastri. 

Mr. Sastri was aecompanird hy Mr. Henry 
Venn, (Commissioner for Asiatic.A flairs who met liim 
at l)elap:ofi Hay: Messrs Xolanda Kao. «I. T). Tyson 
of the Indian Civil Service and (\ S. Kiekotts. 
This party was joined at the station by Mr, 
Pring, I’nder-Secrotary for the Interior, and they 
subsequently breakfasted together at the station, 
Mr, Dobson, Acting Kegistrar, Jinmigration tJrliee, 
was also present. i 

Wiicn tiie train drew m, Mr. Sastri stepped on 


to the platform and afh'r greeting leading Pretoia 
Indians, was garlanded by Mr. A. C. Tayob on 
behalf of the local Indian Association, by Mr. A, 
I, Kajee on behalf of the Soutli African Indian 
Congress and by Mr. Sorabiee Kustoinjee on behalf 
of the Natal Indian Congress. Many Indians who 
had travell(ivi also from Johannesburg to W'eicome 
Mr. Sastri also garlanded him. 

It was interesting to note that amongst 
those gathered . to welcome Mr. Sastri were 
also representatives of the Natives, namely 
Chief Hikukuni twho, read the native address 
to H. K. H. the Princ-e of Wales), four of the 
chiefs councillors and Messis T. P. Thompson 
and 1, Hud M ’belle members of the Native location 
advisory board. 

In the course of an interview with our re- 
presentative Mr. Sastri said that he had little 
expected to be liere and was least inclined, but 
Mahatma Gandhi iiad, as it were, set the ball 
rolling and ho had no alternative but to accept the 
office. He had come at the bidding of Mahatma 
Gandhi and would try to do his bit. 

Mr. Sastri's health is, of course, very delicate 
and he looked, therefore, as best as could be 
expected in the circumstances. It is advisable, in 
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view of this, for those who visit Mr. Sastri to 
ffive him the least possible strain- Mr. Sastri has 
put up at the Grand Hotel. 

Pretoria Indians wore busy throujrhout the 
day arranj?’ii{j: tlie fdhution to be j?iven that nidit 
at the Town Hall in honour of Mr. Sastri. The 
telegrapli office of Pretoria also soejued to t>e 
exceptionally busy; for in the midst of the work 
telegrams welcoming Mr. Sastri Avere simply 
pouring in. 

The Hindoo Gymkhvna, Zanv.ihar 

We have received the following communica- 
tion from Zanzibar I — 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Shastri, P. C. per- 
formed the opening ceremony of the Hindoo 
Gymkhana Institute on the Kikwajuni (Quarry 
near the English Cemetery at 10. 30 a. m. on 
the 19th June. The place was tastefully 
decorated. After introduction to the President, 
Mr. C. M. Patel, the Life members and the 
captains of the various branches, the guest 
was led to the dais where leaders of all 
communities also took their seats. Dr. A. H. 
Spurrier, C. M. G., 0. B, E., was one of the 
distinguished guests. 

Mr. B. N. Anantani, Life member of the 
Gymkhana, requested Mr. Shastri to be good 
enough to peiform the opening ceremony. 

In declaring the Gymkhana open, Mr. 
Shastri said that he enjoyed a real pleasure 
in performing the opening ceremony of the 
Hindoo Gymkhana at the bidding of Mr. 
Anantani. 

It was a matter of congratulation fur the 
community that it possessed such an 
important institution in such a prosperous 
state. Cricket was so well-known a game in 
the sporting world that it had been made a 
synonym for fair play and honesty. The 
Anglo-Saxon, he said, was proud of his 
cricket for these qualities. He forgot there 
\Yere others also who could maintain that 
great standard in sport as well as in wordly 
life. He enumerated his own experiences 
when a student and teacher in sports. He 
explained to the audience the value of 
discipline which could be acquired so well 
from sports. 

He was very glad to hear that there was 
no communal question in Zanzibar. They 
must understand that besides themselves 
there was a large section of other people, 
and that only by merging with them could a 
great nation be built. 

He thanked the members of the Gymkhana 


for the honour done to him and wished the 
Gymkhana every success. 

After refreshment had been served on the 
lawn, Mr. Shastri left in the midst of the 
vociferous three cheers proposed by the 
Cricket Captain of the Gymkhana. 

EuKorEAN Standard of Living ? 

A continued press campaign has almost 
convinced the world that the Indians in Africa 
live such a life of tilth and savagery that 
it has become practically impossible for the 
“whites'’ to breathe the same atmosphere 
with them, much as their Christian virtues 
urge them to do so. The “whites” have, it has 
been advertised, tried their level best to 
lift the Indians (and probably the native 
Africans also) up to a higher level of culture 
and habits : but have, alas, failed on account 
of the Indians’ tenacious backwardness I 
The world was beginning to feel sorry for 
the African whites when the following news 
appeared in the Press. 

Charged with keeping insanitary native quartera 
a European, J. C. Van Kenshiirg, Railway Street, 
Maritzbiirg, ap[)eared before Mr- W. P. Maxted 
at the Maritzburg Magistrate’s Court last week. 
Evidence went to show that the native living on 
the promises was housed in an iron shed with 
less than 100 stpiare feet of floor area. Tlie floor 
was not constructed witli wood, tiles or other 
materials, and the roof was less than nine f(^et 
above the lloor. There was no window in the 
room. In finding Van Rerisburg guilty, Mr. Maxted 
said : ‘T realise Oiat some white r)eoplo consider 
that anything will do for a native, but they are 
made of flesh and blood and suffer from just the 
same ailments as we do. Thy are entitled to 
liousing that will not endanger their health. If 
you c^annot supply suitable quarters you should 
not keep the servant.” Van Rensburti w^as- 
cautioned and discharged. 

A very direct example of exploitation of 
a “native’' by a “civilised” man. If we look 
deep enough, however, the low standard of 
living of most exploited races would sliuw 
up as the result of exactly similar exploita- 
tion, only on an international scale. 

Indian Bmk. ration Frou Natal 

The position in regard to Indian emigration 
from Natal is stated to be as follows 

In the period April-Juno 334 emigrated, the 
figures being made up as follows :“-312 men, 12 
women and 103 children. At present the Depart- 
ment of immigration has 491) apiilications from 
Indians wishing to leave the country. Each adult 
receives a bonus of £'30 with an additional £1(> 
for each child. 
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Mk. Hiranmoy IUnek.ti an other BeDgali successful 
candidate in the I.C.S. examination. 


Dll, T. N. M\zuMn\K, d. t. m., d. r. ii., f. c. s. 
iIjoyhox), i'. K. s. ( ) has been appointed 

Hcaltli Otih-er ol the Calcutta Corporation rice Dr. 
Crake dei-eased. Dr. Mazuindar is the iirst Indian 
to hold tins office. 



Mil. Annada SanivAk Hay, a Bengali candidate, 
has stood first in the 1. C. S. exarninaticn held this 
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has stood first m me I. u. b. exarninaticn neju inis -r^ nr u i i 

year in India. Mr. Uay has secured 1214 marks in ^ Mr. Dwiienoiuiai, Mazumdau has also wsed th& 

tiie aasre^ate, beating previous records. !• C. S. examination held in India. 
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Mu. rioi'AL Kuisiixa UfYADILM*’, M.A., C. I. i:., 
Vice-President and Senior niend>er of the Servants 
of India Society, has inst t,oon elected President 
of the Society vice Ht. ilon Mr. Sastri resinned. 
Mr. I)evadhar i? a well-known \\orker in the 
lield of co-operation, women's education and social 
refoim. No bcdter selection could iiavc beeii made. 


M 



a 


Mr. D. K. Mlkukkmi a of the New (.'olleno l^itna, 
has simcessfnlly obtained the diploma ot tiie 
(JoJIene of Handicrafts (Ennlaiid) with llonniirs. 
Mr. Mukherji loined the* Shoicditch Training 
Collone, the special ^iibjecd of his study beinn 
educ‘ational haudic‘ratts. 


' Photos in this section have been .'.uTiplied by 
The InfJia)i AVv/'v Aijennj, Mr. Jt. Venkaha 
and otlieis. 



Cali 3iMA'iOK’s or MriiAM3iAi> 

T]ie Ixavgila Ihisvl case appears to have stirred 
the Muslim Community deeply. It is natural tlial 
it should. No reliniously-minded neople can take 
an insult to its propliet lyirn d .wn. In our 
student days, wo had to read a book on Knnlish 
Composition — “Studies in Pinnhsh” liy a Missionary 
gentleman, wliich contained illustrations of a very 
objeclionaide ejiaracter. Here is a sentenc-e which 
J still remember “Krishna was a debauchee and 
a thief and Siva was no Ix tter ; yet many 
Hindus delight m worsliippinj? them as deities.” 
These may not have been the exact words, [;ut the 
^^ist w’as undoubtedly this. AVe had to commit 
sentences like tiiese to memory as specimens of 
Mcod ^'cKlish. I }:ave not yet come across any 

I 


copy of the condemned Uangila UasuJ ])am])hlet, 
but T can ^uess tlie trend of this ol»jec-tional)le 
piece of (‘ornposition from its very name. 

1 Avish to draw the attention of my Muslim 
bretJiren to similar vilifications of the Prophe^t in 
some recent EdkIIsIi publications. Cno is a study 
of the Hadis literature by Pi of. Uuillaurno, 
professor of Hebrew and Oriental Lancuaj^es in 
the University of Durham. Readers of tliis Review 
are iirolialily aw^aie that the Uadis literature 
records traditirns about the J^ropiiet s doings and 
sayiiu^s and its aim is to “r>rovide an authoritative 
standard of belief and condiud baf-ed uiion the 
word and deed of Aluhanjinad, whicli sliall be 
bindinfr upon the whole of the Muliainmadan 
world.'’ Some maintain that the sayings ot the 
Prophet w^eie written down liy a few^ of his 
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contemporaries, while others deny this. At any 
rate, the bulk of the traditions was preserved 
in memory and handed down from 
freneration to fjeneration, until, about 250 years 
after the death of the Prophet, Bukhari 
made his trrand collection which passes under the 
name of Shahi Bukhari and is regarded as 
authoritative all over the Muslim world. Prof. 
Guillaume’s book professes to be based on a study 
of Bukhari and other standard works on Hadis. 
Here is a passage from this book 

'‘Probably nothing is more illustrative of the 
Prophet’s greatness both among his contemporaries 
and with posterity than the fact that his reputation 
could survive the publication of the following 
story by his wife Aisha 1 was jealou.> the 
women who gave themselves to the aposti of 
God and said— “Does a woman give herself Inen 
when Cod revealed: “Thou mayest decline for 
the present whom thou wilt of them, and thou 
mayest take to thy bed her whom thou wilt and 
wlK)msoever thou shalt long for of those thou shalt 
have before neglected ; and this shall not bo a 
(Time in thee.” (F,n.— V. 51). 1 said,— “1 see, your 
Lord does nothing but hasten to fullil your 
desire”. (Pp. 153-151). 

The compiler says again in a foot-note “It 
must be counted unto the traditionists for righteous- 
ness that this and many other Hadis so damaging 
to the Prophet’s reputation were not expunged 
from the canonical collections. It would seem 
that the Prophet’s character among the Faithful 


was above criticism: otherwise it is difficult to see 
how such traditions could have been tolerated in- 
a community which claimed to have received a 
revelation from God”. 

1 suspect that tliere must be something wrong 
in Prof. Guillaume’s interpretation of those 
passages of Ifidis on which he bases these asper- 
sions on the Prophet’s character. A very compre- 
hensive and exhaustive index to the Hadis Litera- 
ture has just been published by a German scholar 
Prof. Wen.sinck of the Leiden University {A Hand- 
honk of Early Muhamniadaft Tradidon, by Prof. 
Wensmek. Leiden, 1327.) Curiously, in this book 
also there are references to Hadis which record 
that women came and gave themselves to the 
Prophet. OIL p, 159). Here is the [iassage:— 

“ Women that offered or gave themselves to 
Muhammad : — Bu 40, I) ; 6*6', 21, 22; 67, 14, 32» 

35, 37, 40, 41, 50: 77, 43: 7.S. 79,” 

OjK cit P. 57. “Muhammad divorces women 
who refuse to have connection with him:” Bu GS^ 
3, but of, 74, 30, 

It behoves all serious .students of Hadis 
literature, all the learned Maul vis and Ulemas of 
India, to refute these allegations by true interpre- 
tations. All Muslims should try their utmost to get 
the works of Professors Guillaume and Wensinck 
suppressed: and all lovers and followers of Muham- 
mad and his Faith should try their best to bring 
the offenders to book. 

DacCia. July, 10, 1927. A SmrATiiiSER. 


G. B. SHAW ON INDIA'S OIVILIZATION 

Bi KAMAN'ANUl CHATIERJKK 


A S Jrainati.st Mr. George Bernard Shav»r has 
dv)ne quite the right thing in contribut- 
ing a preface of some forty pages in 
memory of his friend William Archer to a 
postlmmous volume of plays (Three Plays by 
William Archer ; Constabl*^) which has been 
recently published. But, while writing the 
preface, it was not wise on liis part to forget 
the proverb which advises the cobbler to stick 
to bis last. For in this piece of composition 
Mr. Shaw has chosen to write about India 
and her civilization, of which, it is obvious 
from what he writes, he knows little and 
understands less. Mr. Shaw’s ignorance of 
India, added to his general character as a 
writer, should disincline me to take him 
seriously and undertake a serious refuta- 
tion of his views. But in India seems 
to have been taken by some Britishers and 
others as an authority even on India. That 
is my excuse - for the observations which 
follow. 


With reference to the opinions expressed 
by Archer in his book, “In^Ha and the 
Future,” Mr. Shaw writes : — 

“Archer went to see for himself, and instantly 
and iiQcomproruisiDgly denounced the temples as 
the shambles of a barharous ritual of blood sa-n’llice 
and the people as idolaters with repulsive rings 
through their noses. He refused to ac-ticpt tlie 
interest of fndiaa art and the fictions of Indian 
romance as excuses. He remained invincibly faith- 
ful to Western civilization, and told the Indians 
llatly what a civilized western gentleman must think 
of them and feel about some of their (justoius.” 

Archer was not deceived by what “the 
occidental renegades” had written about 
India. So he came to India “to see for 
himself,” and "mstanlh/' “denounced the 
temples,” etc. It was a case of “I came, I 
saw and I opined,” or rather “I denounced.” 
India is a big country, inhabited by various 
races in different stages of civilization, and 
with a long history. Archer did not require 
any time to observe and study— he instantly 
began to denounce. 
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The method followed by the ancestors 
of the Hindus in dealing? with the backward 
races of India and Indonesia was somewhat 
different from the method followed by 
occidentals in America, Oceania and, to some 
extent, in Africa. It may be said in general 
terms that the occidentals liave exterminated 
many backward tribes, the Hindus have not. It 
is not my purpose to defend or condemn what 
the Hindus have done instead of exterminating. 
What I wish to point out is that if, instead 
of exterminating the aboriginal population, 
say, of America, the Europeans had allowed 
them to live and multiply, there would have 
been at present in America numerous peoples 
in various stages of evolution, just as there 
are in India. In that case, some hasty and 
arrogant oriental Archer or Shaw might, 
after a brief visit to America or even 
without one, have denounced some 

of the American cults and customs. Wheu 
races at different stages of evolution live in 
the same country for centuries, interpenetra- 
tion and intermingling of cults, customs, etc., 
cannot but take place. 

Archer denounced the temples of India 
as the shambles of a barbarous ritual of 
blood sacrifice. Some, but not all temples are 
really such. Auimals are not sacrificedat Jaina 
temples, and they are atnoug the most 
beautiful in India. There is n<» animal 
sacrifice in \'aishnava temples, and they form 
a very large propoi’tion of temples in India. 
Some of the largest and most famous temples, 
such as the temple of Jagannatli at Puri, are 
•Vaishnava temples. Par-famed places of 
pilgrirnagelike Benares, Allaliabad, Hard war and 
Brindaban, and the ])nncipal shrines theiein 
have no rituals of bloody sacrifice. The 
temples of any importance where animals 
are sacrificed are a minority. 'J'herefore, to 
characterise all tenijdes in India as bloody 
shambles is to be guilty of culpable ignorance 
or carelessnes.s, born of imperialistic arrogance. 

It is an irony of fate that tlm land where 
alone the doctrine of ahiuisa (non-killing) has 
been taught and logically practised by 
millions of people for ages should come in 
lor sweeping condemnation at tiie hands of 
the people of a country of meat-eaters. 

The temple at Jerusalem, where Jesus 
among others oflered animal sacrifice, was 
famous for the laige number of animals 
sacrificed lliere. One is cuiious to know 
whetlier Archer and Shaw have ever de- 
nounced the Jews and Jesus as barbarians. 

TheMeal (luestion is whether it is right 


to kill auimals which do no harm to man 
for food or for sport. If it be wrong, it is 
wrong whether such auimals are sacrificed at 
temples or killed by butchers or sportsmen. 
It cannot be said that more auimals are 
sacrificed by the Hindus in India than are 
killed for supplying meat to the people of 
Great Britain— a much smaller country 
than India, or by British sportsmen. Nay, 
in India itself more animals are killed for 
supplying meat to the small communities of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians than are sacrificed 
by Hindus. If the animals had and could state 
their own point of view, they would have 
said that it did not make any difference to 
them where they w'ere killed— at shambles or 
at Hindu temples. The barbarousness of the 
thing lies in the killing, not in the place 
where the killing is done. 

But, it will be said, religion is such a 
pure, sublime and spiritual thing that the 
killing of animals should not be associated 
with it ; — God cannot reijuire or be pleased 
with the sacrifice of aninials. I perfectly 
agree. And, therefore, I ask, whether it is 
barbarous to associate religion with the 
killing onlv of lower animals or with the 
killing of human beings also. Obviously 
it is not less barbarous to associate tlie 
killing of men with religion than the killing 
of some louver animals with it. But in many 
Christian countries divine service is per- 
formed in some Cliiisfian churches wdieu their 
soldiers go out to fight, and again services 
(»f thanksgiving are ludd when they return 
victorious from the battle-field. And this is 
done whether the w’ars are right(‘ous and 
justifiable or not. (I assume witfiont arguing 
the point that then} may be righteous and 
justifiable w'ars.) If Uu' killing of men were 
not held by some Christians to be pleasing 
in the eye of God, they would not ask for 
(ifod’s blessings on their arms before setting 
out to kill and thank Him affor success in 
killing, nor wxiuld they koej) and display 
battletlags in churches and chapels or in- 
scribe the names of successful killers on 
marble slabs fixed to the Avails of 
such temples or keep therein the effigies 
of great killers of men. Churches, chai)els, cathe- 
drals and abbeys are not indeed reddened with 
the blood of the human sacrifices ofVered at 
the altar of Mars, miscalled God, but if tl)e 
foemen killed weio not in essence considered 
sacrifices acceptable to him, there would not 
have been any divine services before and 
after battle or war. 
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To mmj ■ who are not Christians, the 
•doctrine that Christ sacrificed himself for the 
sins of mankind to propitiate an angry God 
and the doctrine that the consecrated bread 
and wine become really or figuratively 
'Christ's body and blood for the communicants, 
are reminiscent of human sacrifice. I have 
no desire to give pain to any Christian. I 
only wish to say that many transfigured or 
spiritualized ceremonies probably had their 
origin in savage rites, and, therefore, civilized 
occidentals should not think that they are 
really very superior to real or miscalled 
non-European savages. 

Indians h^ive been spoken of “as id Jaters 
with repulsive rings through their noses/’ 
I am coming to “idolaleis” shortly. As for 
nose-rings, I am not at all in love with them, 
though I cannot agree that all nose-rings 
aio repulsive any more than that all ear-rings 
are repulsive. I have in fact seen little 
girls wearing nose-rings called looking 

‘quite pretly. But that is a digression. Archer 
and Shaw write as if all Hindus of both 
sexes and all ages wore nose-rings! That is 
a ridiculously wrong statement. Only some 
women and girls wear nose-rings— and rarely 
a very few male babies. The vast majority of 
the people ()f India do not wear nose-rings. 
Ancient Indian art and literature show that 
aose-iings were not used by the Indo-Aiyans. 
these either came from abroad or were used 
^by the non Aryan aborigines of India. 

Mr. Shaw observes that “the eastern 
toleration of iiose-iings is not justified by the 
western toleration of ear-rings”. One might 
in imitation of Shaw observe: “The western 
toleration of ear-rings is not consistent with 
the western condemnation of nose-rings.” 

The extreme condemnation of the worship 
-of or through images or idols is of Semitic 
origin. Among Hindus there are both relative 
disparagement and relative toleration of 
idolatry. According to the highest Hindu 
scriptures, the worship of or through images 
is for the less spiritually advanced people— the 
nitnfiCi-cidhil’GTis, ^ihe authoiiiatiye Hpanishads 
■do not countenance image-worship. 

It is a common failing of men that ibey 
look down upon the cults or customs of 
others, not considering that similar things 
exist among themselves. Hindu gods and 
goddesses are, no doubt, very strange to 
occidentals— some of them looking like human 
beings, some not. But it is not their appear- 
ance which is the essence of image- 
%woiship. The essence is the use of materal 


things either as objects of worship or as 
aids to worship. Now, Hindus are not 
singular in using material things for such 
purposes. Among Christians, too, the Catholics 
use images, etc., for such purposes. In 
Europe 274,760,000 persons profess Christanity. 
Out of these 181,760,000, that is, two-thirds, 
are Catholics and use imagers in worship. In 
North and South America 139,300,000 persons 
profess Christianity, of whom 73,900,000, 
that is to say, more than half, are Catholics 
and use images in worship. This 

shows that among occidentals the majority 
are image-worshippers. No doubt, they 
do not wear nose-rings. Making due allowance 
for that fact, let Mr. Shaw decide whether 
they are barbarians. 

The worst kind of idolatry is that of 
which inhumanity or licentiousness forms a 
part ; and even of the higher kinds of idolatry 
I am neither a follower nor a defender. But 
neither do I despise or condemn idolaters 
as such. For men are to be judged by their 
life and character, and many idolaters have 
led blameless, noble and beneficent lives. 

The worship of Kali by the Thugs, both 
when they set out on their expeditions 
of murder and plunder and when they 
returned from such wicked adventures, was 
one of the worst and most wicked forms of 
idolatry. But those who are of the same 
way of thinking with Archer and Shaw 
should consider whether worshipping, praying 
to and thanking God in some ChristiaC 
Churches before and after many empire- 
building, commerce-promoting and revenge- 
taking military expeditions do not in all 
essential respects bear a family resemblance 
to the worship of Kali by the Thugs. I think ^ 
they do bear such resemblance. 

I know of the immoralities connected with 
some cults in India. I abhor them with all 
my heart. The existence elsewhere of such 
cults, in the past or at present, is no excuse 
for them. I have no desire to rake up the 
scandalous things, true or false, told by 
some Christian seels in connection with the 
practices or religious houses or religious 
orders of some other Christian sects. But I 
may be permitted to draw attention to the 
fact that among the paraphernalia of Western 
aggressive imperialism are army chaplains, 
privates, prostitutes, barracks and brothels. 
If devodasis and priests in some southern 
India temples are an abominable combination, 
are not aimy chaplains and army prj)stitutes 
an equally abominable combination ? 
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“The interest of Indian art and the fictions 
of Indian romance,” which Mr. Shaw 
mentions slightingly, can take care of them- 
selves. 

In the apinion of Mr. Shaw, “If Western 
civilization is not more enlightened than 
Eastern, we have clearly no right to be in 
India,” This implies that Britishers came to 
India on a philanthropic mission, namely, to 
civilize India, and that they continue to be in 
India in pursuit of that object. This is as 
far removed from the truth as black is from 
white. Should all the means and methods 
used for the occupation of India and for the 
maintenance of British supremacy in India 
be claimed as civilized, civilization would 
have to be first very clearly defined. I might 
then discuss the claim. 

In the opinion of Shaw, all Europeans 
who have had some good things to say of 
Indian civilization are “occidental renegades.” 
This variety of “renegades” was not in 
existence a century ago, nor can any British 
empire-builder of the first or second decade of 
the last century be considered such a renegade 
even by Shaw. Let me, therefore, quote 
such an empire-builder’s comparative estimate 
of British and Indian civilizations. I may be 
allowed incidentally to observe that western 
civilization and British civilization are not 
convertible terms. 

Among British empire-builders of the last 
century Sir Thomas Munro holds a high place. 
As he did not keep aloof from the people but 
moved among and mixed with them, he came to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of them. He 
won fame both as a warrior and a civil 
administrator. Such was the man who said in 
his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1813 in answer to a question 
about the civilization of the Hindus : — 

I do not exactly understand what is meant by 
the ‘civilization’ of the Hindus. In the higher 
branches of science, in the knowledfjfe of the 
theory and practice of good government, and in 
an education which, by banishing prejudice and 
superstition, opens the mind to receive instruction 
of every kind from every quarter, tluy are much 
inferior to Europeans. But if a good system of 
agriculture, unrivalled manufactuiing skill, capacity 
to produce w^hatever can contribute to either con- 
venience or luxury, schools established in every 
village for teaching reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, the general practice of hospitality and charity 
amongst each other, and, above all, a treatment of 
the female sex, full of /confidence, respect and deli- 
cacy, are among the signs which denote a civilized 
people-^then the Hindus are not inferior to the 
nations of Europe, and if civilization is to become 
an article of trade between the two countries, I am 


convinced that this country (Englana) will gain by 
the import cargo.” 

Much water has flowed down both the 
Thames and the Ganges since this evidence 
was given. It is not ray purpose to discuss 
Munro’s opinions. But Mr. Shaw may consider 
whether, if the Hindus have become barbarians 
since the days of Munro, that is a proof of the 
civilizing mission of Britishers in India, who 
have enjoyed supreme power here through- 
out this period. Mr. Shaw holds that “if 
Western civilization is not more enlightened 
than Eastern, we have clearly no right to be 
in India.” Munro expressed the opinion that 
in some respects the Hindus were more 
civilized than the British, yet he did not feel 
called upon to leave India. Mr. Shaw should 
be able to explain the reason why. 

I am inclined to think that in some respects 
the Hindus are still superior to the occidentals, 
and the occidentals, too, are superior to us 
in some other respects. It would be very 
difficult to decide who on the whole were 
more civilized. 

Mr. Shaw condemns suttee. So do we. 
Even in those cases where the widows willing- 
ly burned themselves with their dead husbands, 
nay, insisted upon doing so, I think they 
acted wrongly. But suttee is a bygone custom. 
It never prevailed throughout India, nor in 
all ages. It was confined, for tho most part, to 
Bengal, Oude and Rajputna and some adjoining 
areas. It was forbidden throughout southern 
India. The Emperor Akbar prohibited it. 
And when during the British period it was 
abolished by law, it was the better mind of 
the Hindu society represented by Raramohun 
Roy which stimulated and strengthened the 
resolve of the Government. That shows 
that if those who thought with 
Ramraohun Roy had the power of the state 
in their hands instead of the British rulers,, 
they would have found some means to put 
a stop to the inhuman practice. 

Suttee was not peculiar to India, as 
anthropologists and sociologists know. The 
custom of cremation or burial of wives, 
slaves, mothers, servants, high officers, etc., with 
dead ordinary individuals or kings prevailed 
in all continents, including Europe, in some^ 
age or other of human history. If the Hindus 
alone are to be branded as savages for a 
bygone custom which never prevailed through- 
out India or in all periods of Hindu history, 
would it not be quite easy to brand occiden- 
tals, too, as savages for the burning of 
numerous heretics by many Christians iit 
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the past,^ and for the lynching of Negroes 
in America in modern times ? 

The practice of throwing oneself under 
the wheels of the car of Jagannath ceased 
long ago, and never caused even a 
hundredth part of the loss of human 
lives caused by the rash driving of ‘ 
automobiles in the West. But it seems, the 
suicide of a small number of persons in the 
past from religious superstition is a mark 
of greater barbarism than the present-day 
killing of persons other than oneself due to 
the superstitious worship of speed ! 

Mr. Shaw reaches the nadir u* the 
ridiculous when he seeks support t r his 
views from a comparison of the British 
occupation in India with the Roman con- 
quest of Britain. Every schoolboy knows 
that at the time of the Roman conquest of 
Britain the Britons were not a civilised 
people. They had no literature, no philo- 
sophy, no science, no advanced architecture, 
sculpture or other fine arts. To speak in 
the same breath of the uncivilised Britons 
and of the Hindus with their striking 
achievements in all spheres of human 
culture, betrays an ignorance and want of 
judgment which will not add to Mr. Shaw’s 
reputation, though they may not take away 
from it either. 

Neither British nor Hindu civilisation 
should be judged by some of the worst 
things that may be said of Britishers or 
Hindus. They are to be judged by the 
highest thoughts, ideals, social systems and 
achievements of the two civilisations through 
the ages. So judged, the Hindus will not 
have cause only to be ashamed. Parti- 
cularly are the two peoples to be judged by 
what they have done for other peoples than 
themselves. Like Britishers and other 
Europeans, the Hindus were in bygone days 
a seafaring people; they were great colonisers. 
But they were not like the European peoples 
described by George Macaulay Trevelyan in 
the following paragraph of his History of 
England, pp. 74-75: 

“The Scandinavians had always been traders as 
well as pirates in their dealings with one another 
in home waters, and so they remained in the 
larger field of foreign enterprise now open to them. 
They combined the pride of the merchant with the 
very different pride of the warrior, ^ few people 
liave done. In a tomb of ttie Hebrides a _ pair of 
scales has been found buried in a Viking chki s tomb 


alongside his sword and battle-axe. Their first 
thought when they founded a colony in England 
or Ireland was to build fortified towns and to open 
markets. By land or sea they were prepared to 
trade with the newcomer or to cat his throat 
according to circumstances or the humour of the 
hour. Such indeed, for centuries to come, was the 
custom of sailors from every port of mediaeml 
Europe, not excluding Chaucers Shipman and some 
of the Eliutbethan heroes’'. (Italics mine. R. C.) 

Nor were the Hindus imperialists given 
to exterminating, enslaving and exploiting 
other peoples. Hindu influence went to 
evoke the best that there was in the ancient 
indigenes of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Anam, 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, etc. The results can 
still be traced in the marvellous arohitecturak 
sculptural and other cultural remains in 
many of these lands which are still extant, 
bafTiing the ravages of Time and 
human vandalism. Can Mr. Shaw point to 
a single non-European uncivilized people 
raised culturally to the level to which the 
ancient Javanese, Balinese, etc., were raised 
by the Hindus ? Hindu influence is still 
manifest in and acknowledged by the people 
of Tibet, China, Korea and Japan. It is not 
at all my intention to boast of the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors But, ashamed as 
I am of the many evil customs and short- 
comings of the people of the land to 
which I am nevertheless proud to belong, 

I cannot allow ignorant critics to throw 
mud at ns with impunity. Were we 
ourselves satisfied with whatever lowers us 
in the scale of humanity, we should deserve 
to be castigated even by ignoramuses. But 
we have all along been fighting our own 
battles. No doubt, the number of reformers 
among Indians, as among other peoples, has beeH'' 
small. But there is no evil in our country 
against which .wme Indians have not fought or 
are not fighting. 

Mr. Shaw tries to throw ridicule on the 
“occidental renegades” who, according to him, 
picture India as inhabited by Rabindranath 
Tagores and Mahatmas, etc. But should he 
not have stopped to think why and how even 
in her enslaved and depressed condition 
India has been able to produce even one 
Tagore or one Gandhi ? Are men like them 
plentiful as blackberries in the superior West? 
Or are such men ever mere freaks or sports 
in any country? 
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'*'Wliat Americans Sa; Abont Snbject India’ 

Among Americans, as among many other 
■peoples, there have been panegyrists as well 
as adverse critics of British rule in India. 
But as the British people and British rulers 
are wealthier, more energetic and better 
organised propagandists than the critics of 
British rule in India, the world, including 
India, is perhaps better acquainted with the 
panegyrics than with the indictments of tlie 
British governance of India. But for a 
balanced and impartial judgment, both sides 
of the shield should be seen, both the 
advocates and critics should be heard. Most 
politically-minded Indians attach greater 
importance to what the critics say, as most 
Britishers consider only the praises to be true. 
But if one does not know both the pros and cons, 
it is best to suspend judgment till one has 
had an opportunity to calmly hear both sides. 
When we say this, we do not imply that 
if the British administration of India were 
admitted to be very good, India would have 
no right to self-rule No. India’s case for 
freedom is independent of the goodness or 
Itadness of British rule. Self-rule is an 
essential part of the highest political good. 
The best other-rule cannot deprive us of 
our right to this highest political good. 

As all Indians now living were born and 
have been brought up in subjection and 
4)reathe the atmosphere of dependence, even 
the most freedom-loving among them have 
to some extent become accustomed to loss of 
freedom as if it w-ere quite a natural thing. It 
is, therefore, necessary for us to know exactly 
what free people think of our political and 
economic condition. 

Though it is well-known that editors do 
not necessarily endorse every bit of what their 
contributors write or quote, and, therefore, it is 
not nsual with us to comment on contributed 
articles, yet as a few sentences quoted in 
Dr. Sunderland’s article may be misunder- 
stood, we think we should say a few words 
about them. 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall speaks of “a fire 
burning day and night for three months,” at 
Rubitao ( which we have not been able to 
locate ), “the fuel of which was dead bodies,” 
etc. Those foreigners who do not know that 


' I the Hindus cremate their dead may make 
' the mistake of thinking that dead bodies 
were used as fuel for some purpose, whereas 
the truth probably is that during some 
devastating epidemic of plague so many 
people died everyday that the funeral pyres 
continued to burn during three months. 

Mr. Charles Edward Russell write.s that 
“after ICO years of this sort of benevolence 
the gratitude of the people is so very great 
that they are hourly expected to rise and 
tear their benefactors to pieces !” “Expected’’ 
by whom ? Perhaps some British sojourner 
or other in India told Mr. Russell that 
Indians “are hourly expected to rise and 
tear” the British sojourners to pieces. But 
we are not aware of any such expectation 
or well-founded apprehension. Again, the 
same writer refers to the people “incessantly 
plotting and planning how to get rid of” the 
British Government. That the people are 
constantly ploUhtg may he only a C.I.D. story, 
though it is true that there is grave Jiscoutent 
in the land. If there have boon jdots now and 
then, only a .small number of men took part 
in them Again, Mr. Russell says that his 
fellow-traveller, an Englishman, told him 
that the “volcano”, i.e., the alleged pent-up 
rebellious fury of the Indian people, might 
burst forth any moment Questions of 
the practicability, the wisdom, or the need 
of a rebellious outbreak apart, we do not 
think there is any probability of any such 
outbreak— if for no other reason than that the 
mass of the people are too lignorant, too 
poverty-crushed, too disease-ridden and too 
unorganised for such an adventure. 

Sir Ganga Earn 

The Punjab in particular and the whole 
of India besides are poorer by the death of Sir 
Ganga Ram, the eminent man of action and 
philanthropist of the land of the five 
rivers. He was a distinguished engineer aud 
agriculturist, social reformer and philanthropist. 
Says The Trilnme : — 

A man of rare courage, ability and enterprise. 
Sir Ganga Ram would probably have made his 
mark in any sphere of life. The sphere that he 
actually chose was one where his natural talents 
found the freest play and the fullest S(X)pe, with 
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the result that quite early in life he attained a 
distinction whitth m most cases is the reward of 
mature years. He was undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful man of his time in his own profession in 
this Province and perhaps one of the two or 
three most successful men in that profession in 
all India. In one respec.t, however— the applica- 
tion of his enffincering skill to India’s premier 
industry and the adoption of scientific methods of 
cultivation-'he stood absolutely unique. It was 
here that he both had the opportunity of oxhibit- 
\m to the fullest extent the rare ??ifts with which 
nature had endowed liim and earned that immense 
wealth, the liberal and judicious use of which was 
the prime source of his power over his fellow- 
men. This is not the place to refer in detail to 
his many activities in this direction. Nor is it 
necessary to refer to activities which arc matter 
of common knowledjre. Suffice it to .ay that 
whether in the establishment of model farms on 
plots of land which from time to time were fjranted 
to him by Government or in e(iuippin^ with irriga- 
tion channels and up-to-date machinery for culti- 
vation more extensive plots of land which Govern- 
ment leased to him on conditions wliich, in one 
case at least, were far from favourable to him, he 
achieved complete and almost phenomenal success. 

The same journal observes truly that 
it is not for these thinf?s that Sir Gan^ra 
Kam will be best rememixTed. As The 
Hinrhf Thrnld observes 

He will bo best remembered in this Province 
for his practical philanthropy on a truly T)rincely 
scale. To this most outstanding? aspect of his life 
His Kxceilcn(‘y Sir Malcolm Hailey, while opening 
the Hailey Oolleero of Commerce on the 4th March 
last, paid* the following: eloquent and well-deserved 
tribute -—‘‘One had to deplore the fact that our 
University has not attracted that rich stream of 
private bounty which has created and maintained 
our {Treat universities of the West. In Sir Ganga 
Ram’s gift of this site and building we have an 
example wdiieh will, 1 hope, attract a long line of 
benefactions in the future. For him^ it is no first 
pfTort in philanthropy or public*, spirit : a widows 
home and school, a hospital, a commercial institute 
and library, an endowed scheme for assisting 
widows’ remarriage, are among the many causes 
wdiich his liberality has assisted. I know no man 
in our province to w'hoin charity seems to make 
a clearer call, and who obeys that c&i\ with a 
readier hand or a more cheerful heart. His success 
in life has been the fruit of rare course and 
enterprise, but, as 1 have said elsewhere, he has 
earned like a hero^ he has sjieni like a saint. 

Ho also founded a students’ career society, 
an industrial shop and an Apahaj Ashram. The 
Tribune draws attention to a special feature 
of his benefactions. 

Many men have been known to bequeath large 
fortunes to the nation at the time of their dp^-th. 
With the single exception of Sardar Dyal Singh, 
the founder of this paper and of the College and 
Library that bear his name, no one, at least m this 
Province, has given away such large sums of money 
for the permaijent good of the public*, during his 
life-time. The properties placed by Sir Ganga Kam 
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at the disposal of the Trust created by him for the 
carrying out of his philanthropic aims are worth 
no less than Rs. 30,00,000 and the annual income 
yielded by them is more than a lakh and twenty-five 
tliousand. And yet these did not exhaust the 
whole of his philanthropic activities. A large 
measure of his charity was reserved for individuals. 
His (diarity, besides, was of the kind that while 
helping the needy and the distressed did not 
demoralise them. As often as possible he would, 
instead of making a large money grant to such 
people, place them in the way of earning money 
for themselves. The passing away of such a man, 
even though he died full of years and honours, 
would at all times be a public c^alamity. In the 
present case the sense of grief at his death is 
bound to be the keener because he died away from 
his home and his country. 

To another aspect of his personality and 
career Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar draws attention 
in The Tribune. Says he : — 

The passing away of Sir Ganga Ram is a serious 
set-back to the progress of applied chemistry in 
our province. There are c'.otnparatively few who 
know how deeply Sir Ganga Ram was interested 
in Chemical Research. T am glad to know that 
in the public meeting held at Lahore on the 14th 
of July 1927, Sir Abdul Qadir made a brief 
referencje to Sir Ganga Ram’s latest researches. The 
two schemes on which he was spending a great 
deal of his time and attention were : — 

1. A new fodder from the peeled off skin of 
the sugar cane; — The scheme aimed at softening 
the skin by a * chemical process and injecting it 
with molasses and other nutrient material, so that 
it would be palatable and nourishing to the 
animal. The scheme was in a fairly advanced 
stage and samples were preT)ared and shown by 
Sir Ganga Ram to His Excellency the Governor, 
and approved of by Mr. Warth, the animal 
nutrition expert at Bangalore. 

2. The making of white shakkar : — Not satis- 
fied witli the caste of crystalline sugar. Sir Ganga 
Ram made us evolve a process by which a greater 
portion of the shakkar could be retained in the 
(crystal sugar and yet the product would be white. 
This was successfully accomplished in our 
Laboratory and Sir Ganga Ram carried with hilliH 
to England samples of the product. 


Jogindranath Basu 

Babu Jogindranath Basu, who in his long 
life of 71 years has filled many roles, was in 
the early stages of his career known best as 
a good teacher who not only filled the minds 
of his students with knowledge but influenced 
their characters for good. While headmaster 
of the high school at Baidyanath he interest- 
ed himself in a project for the establishment 
of a leper asylum. He was drawn to 
this kind of philanthropic work by the pre- 
sence at Baidyanath of a large niynber of 
lepers, who go to that place of pilgrimage 
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in the hope of bein^ cured, and by the then 
recent death of Father Damien who gave his 
life for the lepers at Honolulu. Mr. Basu 
wrote a life of Father Damien in Bengali in 
collaboration with his friend and namesake 
the lat€f Babii Jogindranath Basu, son of the 
venerable sage Rajnarain Basu. The leper 
asylum was established mainly with the help 
of the late Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, who 
endowed it. It was named the Rajkumari 
Leper Asylum after the famous doctor’s 
wife. 

Mr. Basu is well-known as a poet and 
a prose-writer. His best-known poems 
are Shirap and Prilhriraj (both epics,"; and 
Manava-Oita. His best-known prose work is 
a biography of the poet Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, in which he did pioneering work in 
the fields of critical literary appreciation 
and critical biographical composition. He 
also wrote biographies of the saint Tiiharain 
and of the sainted queen Ahahfa Bai, 


Jyoti Bhushan Sen 

Jyoti Bhushan Sen, who worked as 
Librarian of the Servants of India Society 
in Poona for over four years, and who died 
last month in the same city of typhoid fever 
was not widely known, mainly perhaps owing 
to his modesty, plain living, and unobtrusive 
manners. But fame is not a standard bv 
which the true worth of men can be gauged. 
We had the privilege of meeting him only 
^once, but that sufficed to impress us with 
the worth of the man. The Servant of 
India writes of him ; — 

^Jyoti Babii had a distinguished academic career, 
being an M. A- of ^ the Calcutta University in 
History and Economics. He was attracted to the 
Society by an appeal wdii(ih the then President 
of the Society, Mr. Sastri, made in his public 
addresses to young men to join the Society, on 
listening to which he immediately came over to 
Poona and offered liimself “for such use as the 
Society could make of him.” After the customary 
probation for a year the Society decided to admit 
him to membership, but Jyoti Babu himself desired 
to be given more time in order that his political 
views might crystallise still further, though in 
general principles he agreed entirely with the 
Society. So utterly conscientious was he, and so 
sedulously anxious to “set life in the blaze of the 
truth” that although four years had elapsed since 
his arrival, he still wanted more time before he 
could allow himself to be enrolled in the Society. 
Just before the Anniversary it was proposed to 
him that he should reconsider his former decision 
and aga[n his answer was that the vows adminis- 
tered to members had a terrifying effect on him, 


and he would prefer to remain, if only the Society 
would allow him, a loose and unattached member. 
The Society, of course, thoroughly understood 
and respected his scruples, and though 

they felt that few young men could 

be more worthily included as members than Jyoti, 
they never pressed him. One of the members of 
the Society once dared to mention to iiirn as a 
reason justifying his misgiving, the precarious 
position of the Society financially, whereupon he 
felt great injustice was done to him; as indeed it 
was, for no one could be more indifferent to 
considerations of money than Jyoti Babu. Nor 
would he go out and seek a career for himself, 
though he had many tempting offers. Uc had 
decided to live and work in the Society as a non- 
member so long as the Society would permit, or 
till he felt sure he would never change his views 
and thus could join the Society. Still members of 
the Society felt that he was one of them and that 
he was to them more than their blood-brothers. 
A more loving and lovable soul never breathed. 
Of his intellectual powers it would be impertinent 
to write here. The Library of the Society, 
always a matter of pride to us, has undergone 
many improvements daring the last four years, all 
of which are the sole work of Jyoti Babu. His 
writings in this paper are well-known to our 
readers. His death has caused in the hearts of the 
Society's members a void which can never be 
filled. 


Detractors of Muhammad 

In a letter published elsewhere, a 
correspondent draws attention to two books 
which contain passages likely to displease 
the followers of the prophet Muhammad. 
The letter contains two suggestions : one is 
that the books should be suppressed, and 
another, that Muslim divines should expose 
the errors of the two European authors. The 
second suggestion we can at once unhesi- 
tatingly support. As for the first, as we 
have not seen the books, we can only say 
that if the works are scurrilous, indecent 
or obscene, their import to and circulation 
in India may bo stopped ^—the Government 
of India has no powder to suppress books 
published in Eogland or Germany. If the 
books be not scurrilous, indecent or obscene, 
the second suggestion is the only one that 
can be acted upon. 

We have not read the Rangila Rasul 
or any other book or pamphlet which calum- 
niates the prophet Muhammad or any other 
prophet, saint or religious teacher. With 
regard to such pamphlets, we feel that they 
had best be treated with contempt or be 
refuted, if necessary. As regards the 
Rangila Rasul, even if * it were 
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assumed that all that its writer wrote 
was true, it would still have to be explained 
how a man who was merely rangila could be 
the founder of a p:reat reli^,nous movement 
which has counted among its adherents 
so many truly saintly men and women. As 
non-Muharnmadans, it may not be difficult 
for us to believe that he had his faults. But 
may it not also be that some Muhammadan 
compilers of the Traditions have not under- 
stood him aright and some may have even 
invented or easily given credence to un- 
worthy stories relating to him ? Musalmans 
may not like a non-Muhammadan S give 
detailed illustrative examples. But .t may 
be permissible to refer to what has been 
done with regard to the life of 8ri Krishna. 
Many immoral actions are ascribed to him. But 
'f he was really the author* of the Bhagavad- 
(iiia, these cannot all be true. And, therefore, 
authors like Bankim Chandra Chatteijee have 
felt called upon to examine all scriptural 
materials relating to Sri Krishna and, rejecting 
interpolations and spurious additions, place 
his personality in a true light. Devout 
followers and lovers of Christ there are who 
do not accept everything uarrated in the 
New Testam(3nt as actual historical truth. We 
do not know whether any Islamic scholars 
have thought it permissible, proper or 
necessary to adopt modern critical methods 
with regard to the Tsiamic scriptures. But 
so far as the Traditions (Hadis or Ilod'iih) 
are concerned, we find it stated in the preface 
to the Bev, William (Joldsaek’s “Helections 
from Muhammadans Traditions:” 

In modern days, intelliKent ]\his]inis place less 
I’cliance on many of them. It is known tliat in ihe 
hist century of Islam Traditions were 1oT^red for 
]iolitical and religious reasons. The late Sir Sayyed 
Ahmad a{‘('ppted very few as genuine. The llon’hle 
Sir Alidur b‘ahim says : ‘Nothing has been a more 
tiuitlul souiee of conflicting opinions in matters 
of law among the Sunni jurists than the question 
whetlur a particular tradition is to he icgaided 
as genuine or not, though it may he one for whoso 
anthority one or more cl these wiiters (Bukhari or 
Muslim) may have vouchsafed (sv)'" (Muhammadan 
Juiisyt ttdcnve, p. HI.) 

So, if it be permissible even for orthodox 
Muhammadans to consider some traditions 
as nut genuine, they may prove 
that those which are used to calumniate 
Muhammad are not genuine, and thus reject 
them. 


The Suggested Law Against “Religious” 
Calumniation 

Various demands have been made by 
Muslim papers and at Muslim meetings in 
connection with the Rarigila Rasul case, 
among which the only one which deserves 
to be discussed is that the law should be so 
changed as to make the vilification of the 
founders of religions and other religious 
leaders a penal offence. Living men, when 
defamed, can sue their libellers, dead men 
cannot. Hence, it ought to be part of 
gentlemanliness not to libel dead persons, 
whether they be religious leaders or uot. 
But the discussion of the opinions, ideals, 
character and conduct of important person- 
ages is necessary for the writing of such 
historical and biographical works as would be 
useful to society. Therefore, there ought uot 
to be any legislation which would stand in 
the way of the proper discharge of their 
duties by biographers and historians. Reli- 
gious teachers and leaders are as a, class not 
less but sometimes more important persons 
than others. Hence, to curtail even indirectly 
the right of criticising such peisons would 
be nothing short of a disaster. And we do 
not see why a distinction should be made 
between religious leaders and others. Why 
should any man or class of men enjoy 
immunity fiom criticism ? Immunity of this 
kind has not d(>iie any good. If the ancient 
Hindu law>givers were at any time literally 
obeyed, then it must he admitted that a time 
there w'as when Brahmins could not be* 
executed for capital offences, though otliers 
could be\ Did such immunity do any good 
to society ? Could it prevent the degruda- 
tioii of the Brahmins as a class ? In som^ 
if not all, Christian countries, there was at one 
time what is know n as benefit of clergy. The 
clergy could not bo tried by secular courts. 
Did such exemption do good to Christian 
society ? Did it do good even to the clergy ? 

If it were possible to ensure fulness of 
criticism wdiile providing for the punishment 
of the vilifiors of dead persons, we should 
vote unhesitatingly for such legislation* But 
we doubt whether that is possible. 

All those wiio believe in a Supreme 
Being also believe that He is inconceivably 
greater than the greatest of human beings. 
But He has not made Himself exempt from 
criticism by means of any natural laws. It 
is not a natural law that as soon as a man 
blasphemes or denies the existence * 0 ! God 
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or falls foul of Him, he at once falls down dead 
or is punished antoraatically in any other 
way. Even the man-made laws against 
blasphemy have become inoperative in en- 
lijjhtened countries. Seeing; that God has 
not exempted Himself from criticism, it 
does not seem reasonable to seek to bestow 
that sort of immunity on any human being, 
however great. As God stands in His own 
majesty really proof against any attacks, so 
should the personality of the man of God be 
so great as to be incapable of being lowered 
in human estimation by any kind or amount 
of vilification. A great character is its own 
defender ; no other armour or bulwark is 
needed. The insistence on providing arti- 
ficial means of defence would tend rather to 
raise doubts regarding the greatness of the 
character sought to be immunized. 

The Christian peoples of the world are 
at present predominant over the greater 
portion of the world. But they have not 
made any, even the most rabid and un- 
reasonable, attacks on Jesus or the Virgin 
Mary a penal ofience. Has Jesus or His 
Mother suffered thereby ? Not at all. 

Adverse criticism or vilification of a 
religious leader is a sort of difference of 
opinion. Some people think of a religious 
leader in one way, some others do not. 
Differences of opinion in religious matters 
have often been styled heresy, and heretics 
have been burned at the stake. But has even 
such extreme punishment succeeded in 
preventing the rise and spread of various 
opinions in religious matters ? It is vain 
to chain the human mind by penalties. 

We are not at all pleading for the liberty 
(if it can be called such to vilify religious 
'leaders. Rather, in the interests of human 
progress and for preserving the real dignity 
of religious leaders, we are pleading that the 
innate strength of their personalities be 
allowed to defend them. 

But should the Muslim community insist 
on giving to their prophet any artificial 
means of defence which he should not re- 
quire, %ve would urge that the slandering or 
vilification of a religious leader or a prophet 
be made a penal offence only in the case of 
Muhammad. And that for various reasons. 
One is that no other religious comraunitv has 
demanded such protection for its prophet or 
prophets, saints or other religious leaders — 
those who have refrained from making such 
demand!^ have acted very wisely and quite 
courageously ; and therefore, the less freedom 


of thought and opinion is circumscribed, the 
better. Another reason is that the number 
of religious communities and sub-communities 
in India and of their founders, prophets, saints, 
teachers, leaders, etc., would be almost 
impossible to calculate and fix definitely. A 
third is that if these persons are to be placed 
above adverse criticism and vilification, it 
stands to reason that the objects of worship 
of some of these religious cnmmunities, such 
as the Hindu gods and goddesses, the Jaina 
Tirthankaras, the different Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, etc, should also be given similar 
protection ; but it would he a very difficult, 
if not an impossible task to prepare an 
exhaustive or tolerably exhaustive list of 
them 


The “ Rangila Rasul ” Agitation in 
England 

The Amrita Ba\ar Pafrika has written a 
reasonable article on tlie way an offshoot of 
the Rangila Rasul agitation has been 
engineered in England. It says, in part : — 

The echoes of tlie Rangila Rasnl acritation 
appear to have reached the shores of Great Britain. 
Reuter informs us that a number of Rngiishmen. 
amongst whom we Hod siie.h names as tlioso of 
Sir Conan Doyle and Sir 'William Si meson, haw 
joined with h larg-e numher of JUaliomedans and 
are going fo submit a petition the Secretary r)f 
State for India “protesting against, the attacks bv 
certain Hindus upon the Founder of Islam and 
acquittal of Raj pal. the author of Ra}i(jila UushL" 

We have no mind to ouestion the honesty of 
these estimable English gentlemen wdio have taken 
upon themselves the task of expressing the al)hor]’- 
once of the British peoT)le of the conduct of ‘some 
Hindus'. Wo ourselves have condemned and 
would always condemn tlie actions of all imm, 
irrespective of tiieir religious or politic'al creeds, 
who wound the religious susceptibiliti(3s :>f other.s 
bv falling foul of persons revered by the latter. 
Nor is the feeling of the rest of the responsible 
Hindu Press in the country in auy way 
different. 

Again : — 

Let there, be no misunderstanding. We have said 
again and again that we condemn the? action of 
the author of the ‘Rangila Rasul’. But when our 
Mahornedan countrymen arc making tuich a 
mountain out of a mole hill and some Brilisliers at 
home have joined them, it becomes nec'essary to 
say a few plain words. 

The signatories to tlie petition to the Recirctary 
of Stale have apparently taken this unusual step, 
because tliey have been sho<ked at the attack 
made on tlie Pronhct, in the lH)(k RumfiJa Rasul. 
We may .well lak*^ it that many of them, at least 
their British fiu^nds, iiavo neither read nor seen 
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*what is written by the author in the book. But 
T)robably they have read what Gibbon has said 
about the Pronhet in his ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Foman Empire’ an(? Mr. H. G. Wells in his Oulline 
of History. One cannot have any doubt about 
the scurrilous nature of the attack which they 
have made on the character of the Prophet. What 
steps have the Faithfuls taken so far to ^et the 
autnors punished and what are these zealous 
British friends, who have taken the ciidffels to-day 
on their behalf, froinfr to do ? It would be interest- 
iDff to see how many followers^ ot the Prophet 
have the coura^re to demand the British Parliament to 
eliminate the offendinf? passaces from these two 
world-renowned books. 


Lecture on Unequal Treatment o. the 
Provinces under the Reforms 

In noticinof Babii Raniananda Chatterjeo’s 
lecture on unequal treatment of the provinces 
under the Monta^u-Chelmsford Reforms The 
Bniqnlpe has casually observed thal: it is not 
sure whether the speaker quoted the views of 
Mill on representation with approval. It is 
true that nothin^^ was said in the lecture to 
indicate the speaker’s acceptance or non- 
acceptance of Mill’s vi( ws. That was 
because Mill’s views were quoted only 
to refer to the different bases of representa- 
tion which may be taken into consideration. 
The speaker’s object was not to ur^e the 
acceptance of any particular basis but to show 
that no basis ha® been consistently followed 
in fix n^ the number of representatives 
assicrned to the provinces. He said in the 
course of the lecture that he had not sufj;gested 
bow the provinces should be represented but 
nii^ht do so if a suitable opportunity presented 
itself in future; but this observation of his 
"^^as not embodied in the printed summary. 

A tew other points have not found place 
in file summary, printed elsewhere. For 
instance, the speaker said that raw and mann- 
factuied jute was rot only produced in 
Den^ral but was exported from a Bengal port, 
fur which Bengal had to incur CApenditure. 
But Bengal was not given any the least share 
of the jute export duty. As regards the 
educational grant received by Bengal from 
the Oovernment, he showed that Bengal paid 
in fees more than any other single province, 
and consequently was punished for its self- 
reliance with niggardly educational grants. 


“A Hindu Condemns the League" 

Under the above heading Tin LiUtnry 
rnjf^f (of Ameiica) for June 25, 


publishes a brief article which is quoted 
below ' — 

“A League of Robbers” is the phrase applied to 
the League of Nations by a cultured Hindu who 
has just lehimed to India from Gteneya, and who 
has decided that the new institution is mfrely a 
deviL-e invented by the Imperialist nations to 
(‘onsolidaie and extend their ill-gotten gams. 
Bahu Ramananda Chatterjee, M A., a highly 
Inal Brahman of Bengal, is the man. and he is the 
editor of Th( Modern ll&iiew and Prahdst of 
Calcutta. He went to Geneva at the invitetion of 
the League oi Nations itself, which offered to bear 
all his expenses. His inquiry, we are tpid, led 
him to become so disappointed with the aims and 
activities of the League that he preferred, to pay 
his expenses out of his own pocket, and since his 
return homo he has given frank and vigoroiw 
expression to his views. According to a speech 
delivered by Mr ChaUerjee in Calcutta, as reported 
in the Amrita Ba\ar Pair ilea of that city 

“The lieague practically means a League of 
white people. An ex-President of the League 
(Mr. Benes) frankly confessed in a League naeeting: 
‘Tlie work accomplished oy the League of Nations 
in the past year- -constitutes a step forward in the 
evolution of Europe and the improvement of the 
world.’ If the robl:)er nations of Europe gave up 
robbery, the new organization might lead to the 
improvement of the world ; but if it aims merely 
at the evolution of Europe without giving up inter- 
national robbery, it means practically the enslave- 
ment of the world.” 

The Covenant, according to Mr. Chatterjee, 
makes it impossible for the League to help anv 
nation that is struggling to be free. He declares: 

“In these d^ys of ‘advanced’ civilization, people 
have imbibed the habit of hiding the true color 
of everything, and at present whenever a big 
Power annexes a territory and thus becomes its 
virtual ruler, they are ^^pt to call it a mandated 
territory. Exploitation and enslavement nowadays 
go by the name ot ‘sacred trust of civilization. 

Mr. Chattel jee adds that there are other man- 
dates than those issued by this “lewue of robbers,” 
including the mandate from God which ordains 
“tliat all arp to be free in every walk of life. 

The day after the delivery ot the lectU'*s^ 
a leport appeared in some dailies under the 
caption ‘’A League of Robbers.” The speaker 
at once wrote to say that be had nut used 
the expression “league of robbers,” as that 
would not be justiliable, and the contradic- 
tion was published in the papers. It is true 
no doubt that the League is dominated by 
some imperialistic predatory nations, but all 
or most of the nations which are members 
of the League are not predatory. 

As for Ml. Chatter jee’s non-acceptance 
(d expenses from the l^cague, it had nothing 
to do with his being “disappointed with the 
aims and activities of the League.” As has 
been explained in a previous issue of this 
Review, he did not accept any expenses because 
he \vanttd to be free from the leabt«conscious 
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or unconscious pressure of a sense of 
obligation on his mind. As he did not go 
to Geneva with any high hopes, he had no 
reason to be disappointed, a^ov did he go 
with any fixed preconceived notions. 


Public Health Scheme For Bengal 

It is understood that the Government of Bengal 
has put into operation wliat is known as the late 
Mr. C. R. Das's scheme of Public Health organisa- 
tion, and actual work in more than 100 centres has 
begun. . 

Sir James Donald, Finance member, during the 
last session of the Bengal Councih virtually accept- 
ed the scheme elaborated by the late Mr. Das, and 
the Council sanctioned Rs, 3 lakhs to begin opera- 
tions during the current year. It is hoped that by 
the end of the current year over 200 police stations 
will be equipped with trained assistant health 
officers and the necessary staff. 

The scheme inter alia provides that each of the 
600 thanas in l^engal will have a medical officer 
with the necessary staff. 

The Bengal Government has sanctioned Rs, 12 
lakhs. It is now learnt that all the districts have 
been given the option of applying the vScheme to 
25 per cent of the thanas during the current year, 
and one district has put it into full operation through- 
out the whole area during the year. 

It is stated that the staff will mainly devote 
attention to cholera and other epidemic diseases, 
and look to the general sanitary condition of the 
area and the question of supervision of food 
supplies. Besides this they will attend to child 
welfare work, and will purify water tpks and 
wells suspectM of being contaminated. They will 
also carry out disinfection in case of infectious 
diseases. By the careful inspection of their aieas 
the staff will he able to discover incidence of kaia- 
a«ar. malaria, etr*. 

It is stated that the actual annual recurring ex- 
penditure of the Public Health Der'artrnent incurred 
by the 25 districts in 1925 was Rs. 5,<S8.590. It 
will be seen that this exiamditure together with 
'ItS, 12 lakhs now pioiiosed to be allotod for public 
health works makes a total of (‘lose upon Rs. 18 
lakhs, the sum required ior the Das scheme. 


Lessons in Schools on the League of 
Nations 

The following is a veibaiim copy of 
Circular Ko. 16, dated the 23rd May, 1927, 
sent by the Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division, Bengal, to the Head-masteis of all 
Government and Aided schools in that 
Division : — 

i have the honour to invite a reference to thi.s 
office Circular No. 10, dated 7th Ja-nuary, ]ff27 
forwarding a copy of the publication The Deagae 
of Nations” and to request you to issue definite 


instructions to the history teachers of your school 
that he should give lessons on the back (sic) in 
the four upper classes. 

2. You are also requested to give an address 
on the subject occasionally. 

3. You are further requested to submit to this 
office a brief report indicating what has been done 
in your school towards the dissemination of a 
knowledge among the children in the aims and 
objects of the League of Nations. 

4. Your report should reach this office by the 
end of July next. 

In the first paragraph, “lessons on the 
back” is probably a mistake made by the 
typist for “lessons on the book,” the book, 
we are told, being Sen and HalPs booklet on 
the League of Nations published by Macmillan 
and Co. and priced Re 1-12. Those who 
believe in omens or in nuconscious humor 
may apprehend or suspect that the uninten- 
tional mistake of putting down “back” for 
“book” is due to the French having dropped 
bomb-lessons on the “backs” of the people of 
Syria, a “mandated” territory of France which 
is bound to accept French “advice” whenever 
France feels it necessary to give such help. 
It is to be hoped our schoolboys will have a 
pleasant time of it during these “lessons on 
the back”. 

It is understood that politics, which means 
politics of the kind w'hich criticises the 
British Government, is taboo in Government 
and Aided schools, if not in all schools re- 
cognised by the Calcutta University. But as 
the League of Nati'ujs is not an immaculate 
organisation and as it and the British Govern- 
ment are not identical, would it be permissible 
to give critical lectures and lessons on the 
League in these schools ? Is it suggested that 
lessors are to bo given only on the book 
named ? Why are not the teachers not told 
in the alternative at least to obtain copies of 
the pamphlets issued by ihe Infoimatiim 
vSection of the League, priced a few pence 
each and sold by the Oxford University 
Dress in Calcutta ? In this Review and 
Prahas? we have supplied some information 
and offered some criticism on the League 
from time to time. No one has yet been 
able to show that what we have written is 
inaccurate or unfounded. Teachers may use 
our articles and notes. And if Mr. Oaten 
agrees, we may undertake to wTite a booklet 
on the League from our point of view and 
supply copies at cost price to teachers 
and students. We would give full and 
exact references for whatever we might write 
in the booklet. 
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The Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations 

At the conclusion of a lecture on the 
League of Nations delivered by the editor of 
this Review in Rangoon a young gentleman 
connected with the Scindia Navigation Company 
asked him why he had not referred to the 
work done bv the Labour Organisation of 
the League The question was answered. 

Some people are or profess to be under 
the imoression that the International 
Labour Office of the League at Oeneva has 
done and is doing great things fu labour 
in India. Our idea is that it the British 
Government in India wishes to do any good 
to onr factory hands according to any 
researches or investigations made or ideals 
established by the League, the cheapest way 
to do so is to spend a few shillings and buy 
the publications of the Labour office contain-, 
ing these researches, etc., and act according 
to them, instead of sending delegates to 
Geneva to increase the British vote and 
paying from the Indian treasury a contri- 
bution of more than seven lakhs a year to 
the League. We have also asked more than 
once why, if the great nations who guide 
and control the deliberations of the League 
mean to do good to Labour, have not the 
greatest manufacturing nations ratified the 
Hours of Work Convention, though India was 
made to ratify it six years ago ? 

As to the good done to factory labourers 
in India, here is something from The 
Bengalee : — 

A conference of the United Textile Factoiy 
Workers Association sent out a delegation to 
India last year to inspect Indian labour conditions 
in the textile industry. A delegate speaking at 
Blackpool recently declared that “the home life 
and outside conditions of the Indian worker are 
a scandal to the civilised world.” The inateiial 
conditions and surroundings of the work-people 
oil the working liours have been condemned by 
every observer. A representative of “The Times” 
of London once told us at Bombay after his 
inspection of the mill area : “The wonder is not 
that there is discontent in the land, but that there 
has not been a revolution to alter the conditions 
prevailing in that area.” 

And yet Sir Atul Chatterjee and other represen- 
tatives of the Government of India progressing 
morally and materially year after year, the reputed 
patron saint and protector of Indian labour, never 
tire of condemning the Japanese conditions, as 
if the Indian conditions are better or even equal. 
Wo published on the 3rd of July an article from 
Miss A. M. Karlin giving jiarticulars of the condi- 
tions of labour of Japanese work-girls in the cotton 
mills there- But who cares for truth ? Surely not 


the patron saint, who cannot escape a share of 
the condemnation published at Blackpool. 

We do not agree with the Blackpool speaker 
that the comparative low stamina of the Indian 
textile worker was due to his or her living on 
ricegrain and vegetables. The truth is that they 
do not get enough of grain or vegetables. And 
the Indian vegetarian has no objection to taking 
ghee if he cm piy for it- Grain, vegetables and 
butter, if taken in proper proportion, should produce 
as mucK stamina in the tropics as bullybeef. But 
does the Indian worker get food enough or proijer 
sanitary environments ? Go to the patron saint 
for an answer. 


The Opium Trade at Geneva 

Miss Ellen N. La Motte, known for her 
book on tlie opium trade, has exposed the 
real attitude of some governments interested 
in the opium trade, \n The Nation of America. 
She tell'^ the world that 

The ninth meeting of the Opium Committee 
of the League of Nations was held in Geneva 
from January 17 to February 1. On this occasion 
the committee threw overboard all pretensions 
to th<^ centrary and (*ame out boldly as the 
upholders of the opium trade. For this time the 
light centred on drugs rather than opium. Drugs, 
it would seem, pay even better tlian opium, and 
it is evident that the drug interests are able to 
exert powerful T>ressure on their various Govern- 
meftts and upon the delegates sent by these Govern- 
ments to this Opiu’ii Committee of the League, 
But, bad as it was, a mighty fighter has been 
raised up in opposition to these sinister interests. 
Italy has come into the arena, and Italy— and 
Mussolini are^ in earnest. Their spokesman was 
Signor Cavazzoni, and never once was the Italian 
delegate daunted in his fight against the Opium 
Bloc. Never once did he fail to address himself 
directly and earnestly straight to the British 
delegate, recognizing in him the leader of the 
opposite camp. 

Miss La Motte gives the reasons why’* 
Cavazzoni the Italian delegate, fought so 
stoutly against the drug traffic. 

Italy, he said, was a country that neither grows 
opium nor makes drugs, yet it was being flooded 
with drugs m common with the rest of the world* 
But Italy did not like it and wanted to protect 
itself. He reminded the committee, therefore, that 
the countries they represented were all tied to 
the Hague Convention, and that Article 9 of that 
convention calls upon the contracting Powers to 
limit drug manufacture to the medicinal needs of 
the world. Ho said not one of them had done 
that; that they were all manufacturing vastly in 
excess of those needs, and that an international 
obligation like the Hague Convention should be 
binding upon its signatories. 

Such being his views, one morning Mr. 
Cavazzoni burst in with the following re- 
solution : • 
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The Advisory Committee, takinp: note of llie 
fact that the manufacture of druirs is unquestionably 
carried on on afcale vastly in excess ot the world’s 
medical retiuirements, and that in consequence the 
contraband traffic continues to increase, as is proved 
by the (quantity of d^u^?s seized : 

Considers it advisable that full application 
should bo ffiven to the principles contained in the 
Hague Convention, Arti(*lc 0, and confirmed in the 
Second Geneva Convention, Article 5, by which 
the contracting parties undertake to reduce the 
production of manufactured drugs to the quantities 
needed for modi al and scientific pur poses*. -ft is 
of opinion tiiat it would be advisable to make a 
study of the measures which should bo talom in 
order that the manufacture of drugs be redm-ed to 
agreed quantities -Jn order to attain these objects 
—the Advisory Committee proposes to the Council 
that it should hold an extraordinary session at a 
date to be fixed by the Council. 

After some manceuvring the members of 
the committee had to vote. The complete vote 
was as follows : 

Great Britain 
British India 
Holland 
France 
Switzerland 
Serbia 
Japan 
Italy 
Siam 
Germany 
China 
Portugal 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

^es 

Yes 

Abstained 

Absent (ill with influenza) 
Absent (from the room)* 


We have given the bare outlines of Miss 
La Motte’s article. The amusing and dis- 
graceful byplay at the committee mtetings 
we have omitted — at any rate for the present. 

This episode is one more proof of the 
hypocrisy of powerful governments. 


Education Endangered by Proprietory 
Institutions 

The constant calls made upon the public 
purse by educational institutions point to 
one thing very clearly. It is that to provide 
sound educational facilities one has to spend 
more than what one recei\?s from the 
students. If one attempts to cut down 
expenses in order to balance the budget or 
to make profit, the qualify of the education 
provided suffers greatly. It is for this 
reason that we do not find any private profit- 
yielding school or college anywhere w^hich 
at the same time also gives the best class of 
education to its students. And wherever 
there is any profiteering in connection with 
educational institutions, it is always at the 


cost of the education directly as well as 
indirectly through the exploitation of the 
poor teachers and through violation of the 
principles of sanitation, hygiene, physical 
culture, etc. 

There are still in India many proprietory 
institutions. In most of these institutions, 
the teachers are inhumanly under-paid and 
over-vvorked—the boys are huddled into ill- 
ventilated rooms and made to pursue their 
studies under conditions that often injure them 
for life. There are other forms of corruption 
and evils also w^hich need not be discussed. 
Recently the University of Calcutta disaffiliat- 
ed two high schools, the Jlorton an 1 the 
Cotton Institutions on account of the 
undesirable way in which those institutions 
were being run. Their fate, however, did 
not serve as a warning to another Calcutta 
school, which is at the present moment busy 
carrying the “principle” of proprietory tyranny 
beyond all limits of justice. 

The proprietor of the Athenaeum Institution, 
who is reputed to be a successful school- 
owner, some time ago appointed himself to the 
post of the headmaster and reduced the 
actual headmaster to a joint-lieadmastership 
in order to enjoy fully the privileges of a 
headmaster enjoined by the new school 
code. The degraded headmaster as well as 
some of the teachers who had- enougii moral 
cemrage to stand up against such tyianny, 
appn»aehed the University for redress. The 
University ordered the proprietor of the 
Athenaeum Institution to reinstate the head 
master, and also to improve the management 
of the school in certain other ways. The 
proprietor did nothing of the kind. Instead 
he dismissed the headmaster and several 
other (troublesome !) teachers. 

The University authorities have since 
written further letters to the proprietor ; 
but he seems to be thriving well inspite of 
the letters. The teacher^?, Avho have been so 
unjutsly deprived of their job, are going about 
looking for justice. Whether they will obtain 
it or not will largely depend on how the 
University is going to tackle this defiant 
school-owner, who, it is rumoured, has in- 
fluential friends and sympathisers in the 
Syndicate. 

British Labour Party's Swaraj ya Bill 

Englishman has attempted a scoop 
by mentioning that ift; political correspondent 
understands that 
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A ^srroup rtf the Labour Party in Enjrland have 
N'lrafted a Bill providing complete Swaraj constitu- 
tina for India. The correRpoadent adds that the 
Bill when introduced in the Hoiiso of Commons 
will fret no further than first readiujr but it is 
siffnificant propap:anda, 

The air of mystery which has been 
sought to be given to the matter is quite 
'Unnecessary. Now that the matter has 
become public, it is permissible to state that 
the editor of this Review, among others, 
received the draft of this Bill with a covering 
letter about a month ago, not for publication, 
•but for careful consideration, discussion 
with colleagues, expression of opiiu » and 
suggestions. This draft con^ litution 

for India has been prepared by a number 
of members of the Independent Labour 
Party in consultation with their Indian 
^riends. That Paity recognise the right of 
India to self-determination. They believe 
that the representatives of the Indian people 
have the right to decide what the constitu- 
tion of India shall he. At the Annual 
Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party last year, the view was accepted 
that the right course for the next Labour 
dlovernment would be to ask representatives 
of the Indian Parties in the Legislative 
Assembly to submit a Constitution for 
adoption. 

The members of the I. L P. stand by 
that principle of self-determination. They 
know that a satisfactory settlement of the 
Indian problem cannot be imposed from 
Great Britain. It must come from India 
itself. 

At the same time, they earnestly want 
ijustice to be done to India as soon as possible, 
and do not want the delay which would be 
occasioned if no preliminary steps were 
taken before Labour comes again to office. 
The appointment of a Royal Commission to 
prepare a revised consiiliPion for 1929 also 
makes early action desirable. The Independent 
iLabour Party are, therefore, venturing to take 
the initiative in seeking to bring about an 
understanding between the Indian Paities 
and the British Labour Movement, with a 
view to action acceptable to India being taken 
when Labour next has the opportunity. 

They wish to make it perfectly dear that 
they are not limited in their commitments to 
this draft constitution. They would support 
any democratic scheme which had the en- 
dorsement of representative Indian opinion. 
'They would support the transference of 
responsibility for “defence” to India 

31 V2— 15^2 


at the earliest possible moment, and 
would urge the withdrawal of British troops 
from India as soon as Indians considered it 
possible. They would also desire that rela- 
tions with the Indian States should be 
directly a matter for the Indian Legislature 
and not for the British Government. If 
Indians thought it well to put forward 
demands less drastic than these, they would, 
of course, still support them ; but, naturally, 
the more fully Indian demands embody 
democratic freedom, tliey declare, the happier 
they will be in championing them. 

There are two points, they think, which 
require a special word. They have based 
the Bill on Dominion status ; but they 
recognise the right of the Indian people to 
full national independence. If that were the 
considered judgment of a representative 
gathering of the Indian Parties, they would 
feel that they should support it, but they 
realise that such a demand would probably 
delay the coming of political freedom and 
lead to antagonisms. If, however, India, 
after a full consideration of the consequences, 
made such a claim, they would not falter in 
their championship of it. 

The Bill, as drafted, also embodies the 
bi-cameral system of Government They have 
incorporated this system in the draft, because 
it is the accepted system of government in 
democratic countries. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the Double Chamber 
system of government has not always worked 
well for democratic purposes, and it might 
be considered whether a single Chamber^ 
with a Committee system for the detailed 
consideration of Bills, might not be more 
satisfactory. 

The present , draft bill is the outcome Or** 
the I. L. P. India Advisory Committee, accept- 
ed by the Annual Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party, at Whitley Bay, in the year 
192(). It has been drafted with a view 
to formulating a constitution for India whose 
terms should, as far as possible, harmonise 
with the views of all shades of progressive 
Indian political opinion, while at the saime 
time it embodies those principles of democracy, 
self-government and freedom which the 
I. L. P. regard as fundamental to such an 
undertaking. 

It is important to bear in mind, however, 
that the Bill is in no way put forwa|*d as 
being fixed or finally determined as 
rcgaids its contents, or in connection with 
the policy to which it seeks to giv% effect ; 
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but that, on the contrary, it is advanced 
simply as a tentative basis upon • which 
future work 'may be done. No part is 
unalterable ; the whole can, if necessary, be 
changed in any way which is desired. 

The task of preparing this Bill has been 
considerably lightened bv the existence of 
the Commonwealth of India Bill, known 
as the Besant Bill. The drafters of the 
Labour Swarajya Bill consider the Besant 
Bill an exceptionally able and carefully 
prepared piece of work, w^hose form, at any 
rate, they deem incapable of improvement. 
And, in addition, a considerable portion of 
its matter can be regarded as non-controver- 
sial. The Besant Bill has, therefore, been 
quite frankly taken as a foundation for the 
L L. Party’s Bill and those alterations and 
additions introduced which seemed best 
calculated to bring it into conformity with 
the ends which the I. L. P. desire. 

We do not intend to examine in any 
detail the draft provisions of this Bill. But 
the number of members assigned therein 
to the Provinces for the central 
legislature shows that no basis of represen- 
tation has been uniformly and consistently 
followed, which is a defect. The numbers 
assigned are given below\ 


Senate or Upper House. 


Assam 13 

Bengal 33 

Bihar and Orissa 33 
Bombay 33 

Burma 26 

Central Provinces 17 
Madras 33 

Punjab 20 

United Provinces 33 


Legislative Assemhh 


Assam 20 

Bengal 60 

Bihar and Orissa OO 
Bombay 60 

Burma 52 

Central Provinces 34 
Madras 60 

l*unj lb 52 

United Provinces 60 


High Schools in Big -Centres and 
Small Centres 

In bis Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1925-20 Mr. Oaten, the 
Director, observes : 

‘At the risk of , being acm^ed of being an 
opponent of educational expausico, one must 
emphasise the fact that there aieton many high 
schools in Bengal. What is wanted is concen- 
tration in the bigger centres of high school 
education, and a conscduent reduction in status of 
the others to a middle school standard. Perhaps 
in the future agricultural and other courses fused 
with such middle schools wdll provide a type of 
education wdiich w')]! meet more ncazJ.y the needs 
of tliat majoiity who can never hope to enter the 
University, or carry education beyond the school 
stage.’^ 

"It might then be possible in time to provide 
for the rest a real high school educ*ation by first 


cla^s teachers, in good buildings and in good 
surroundings.'” 

We do not impute any bal motives to 
Mr. Oaten, but we do not support his 
opinions. Bengal is mainly an agricultural 
province with mostly a rural population. 
Big towns are smaller in number here than 
in many other provinces. The number of 
villages being large, and there being a 
demand for English education, it has been 
necessary to found and conduct a large number 
of schools, many of which have a 
comparatively small number of pupils. 
Many of these schools have to 

depend to a great extent on the 
imeome from fees. The reduction in status 
of high schools to a middle school standard 
would mean loss of income without corres- 
ponding decrease in expenditure, and hence 
such a step would practically amount in 

many cases to the abolition of the schools 
and the deprivation of village boys of the 
advantages of education Most parents in 

Bengal who live in villages or small 

towns and desire to educate their 
children are too poor to send them- 
away from home to bigger centres of popu- 
lation, paying in cash tor all items of ex- 
penditure. Agricultural and other courses 
may be fused with high school courses also in 
schools situated in villages and small towns. 
As for good buildings, we appreciate archi- 
tecture, but think that in a poor country 
and for poor boys well-ventilated and well- 
lighted scliool-rooms with cemented floors 
free from damp should quite suffice. As for 
good surroundings, sanitary condition being, 
the same, we should prefer the surroundings 
of villages and small towns to those of big 
towns. 

If one can examine in detail the intellec- 
tual and moral qualifications and methods 
of teaching of the teachers, one may be able 
to judge who are ‘'first class teachers” and 
who not But in the mass the only means 
possessed by the public of judging whether 
the teachers of a school are “first olass” or 
not, is to look at the results of public 
examinations. Crammers miy pass as good 
teachers. But surely examinations may be 
so conducted as to baffle crammers to a great 
extent. 

Judged by the standard of examination 
results, some schools in small centres of 
education would seem to possess good 
teachers. For instance, this year, on the 
results of the Matriculation ' examination 
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"four students belonging to Bankura, one of 
the smallest districts in Bengal in which 
there is not a single big town, have won 
'four places out of the first ten in order of 
merit The first place has been occupied by 
a student of the Maliara school in this 
district Maliara is a small village. The 
other three belong to the Bankura Wesleyan 
School. 

Let us take an example from another 
district The school at Ilsoba- Mondial, a small 
village in Hughli, was founded in 18n6. This 
year it sent up 7 boys, all of whom have passed, 
5 in the first division and 2 in the econd. 
In spite of debts and the small nun oer of 
students, the villagers and teachers have bravely 
struggled to keep it up for well-nigh three- 
-quarters of a century. Surely the proper 
^hing to do with regard to such schools is 
not to practically abolish them, but to increase 
their grants from public funds and for 
members of the public to help them with 
subscriptions and donations. That would be 
a fitting recognition of the educational zeal 
of their conductors, 

We may also add tliat in the 
conditions which prevail in Bengal it is 
more practicable to pay attention to the 
individual needs of the pupils in small 
schools than in big ones. 

Well-supported schools in comparatively 
small centres of population may become big 
centres of education ; c. g, Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby. 


Vidyasagar Anniversary 

The celebration of the Vidyasagar anniver- 
sary reminds us once again uf the character 
and life-work of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar. The oombioation in the same 
individual of stern resolve, uncompromising 
independence and self-reliance and tenderness 
of heart surpassing that of mothers, such as 
was met with in this great son of India, is rare 
in all countries. He is best known and will 
be best remembered for staiting the move- 
ment for the remarriage of girl widows. He 
also practically helped forward the cause of 
the education of girls and women. He was 
one of the makers of modern Bengali litera- 
ture. He was the first to establish a private 
unaided college for high education in Bengal. 
He was interested in and practically pro- 
moted many other social service movements and 
philanthropic causes. While he deserves all the 


praise that is bestowed on him, the best way 
to do him honour is not to pay him mere lip 
homage but to do as he did— particularly 
to help girl widows by getting them 
remarried and in as many other ways 
as possible. 


Destruction of a Hindu Temple 

The destruction of a Hindu temple in 
Calcutta, at dead of night, by the police with 
desecration of the idol, has naturally caused 
widespread indignation, which is not confined 
to Hindus. The police commissioner has 
trotted out the excuse that the temple was 
built on (rovernraent land -without permission. 
But it was built years ago. Why was no 
objection then raised ? And why, again, was 
not the Hindu community given notice that 
the Government wanted the few square yards 
of laud on which the temple stood for very 
urgent purposes of state and therefore the 
idol should be removed ? Why was the 
destruction of the temple effected in the 
darkness of night ? This act of cowardice 
and vandalism should be visited on its 
aiithors in an exemplary manner by the 
Bengal Government and the temple rebuilt 
and the idol replaced. 


Russia and the League of Nations 

The Soviet Government of Russia has 

been accused of refusing to enter the . 

League of Nations, which has been 
construed as refusal to^ co-operate with the 
members of the League in the promotion of 
world-peace. M. Rykov, president of the ' 
council of people's commissars, thus refutes 
the charge : — 

‘Ts the League of Nations really struggling for 
peace ? As is knt)wn, both China and Great, Biitain 
are members of the League of Nations. The 
question arises, what clianges have 0 (x;urred in 
the relations between these two States as a result 
of this circumstance ? The British armed forces 
are carrying out in China an intervention just as 
bad, if not woise, than before the organising of 
the League of Nations, whu li has not even brought 
out for discussion the question of the war in China, 
not to mention the conflict between Yugo-Slavia and 
Italy, the treaty between Italy and Albania, the 
war in Nicaragua and so forth. If a war or an 
attacjk by a strong State on a weak State is 
taking place then the L^-^agtie of Nations is not to 
be seen. The League of Nations is a tool in the 
hands of a small group of a few very big IrnperiaL 
ist States for dominating all the othe» States, 
We are (luite prepared to support any real pacifist 
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organisation, but we will not enter organisations 
of the type of the League of Nations/’ 


The' Nizam's Efforts to Preserve 
Ajanta Paintings 

The Ajanta cave temples are situated in 
the Nizam’s dominions. His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam began to interest himself in their 
preservation some years ago. Tlic East 
Bengal Times publishes the following details 
of what has been done and what is intended 
to be done in this direction 

The importance of Ajanta Paintings as a rare and 
precious heritage of the Indian race, rather of 
all mankind, is well-recognised by II. E. High- 
ness the Nizam’s Government. It will be remem- 
bered that a few years ago two expert Italian 
Restaurateurs w’ere employed at princely salaries 
to conserve the frescoes. This difficult task being 
achieved with singular success, the Arehicologieal 
Department, Hyderabad, is planning to publish 
faithful copies of paintings by latest scientific 
methods. Last winter (192G-27) tliej^ engaged a 
British expert in colour photography, wlio w^orked 
at Ajanta for four months and has copied nearly 
all paintings there. 

An album is now under compilation, which 
will comprise several parts, each containing a 
large number of colour plates, representing mar- 
vellous brush work and colour schemes of tlie 
original frescoes. The plates w’ill l)e accom- 
panied by a suitable ac, count from the j)en of Mr. 
G. Yf zdani, w^ho, besides having intimate know- 
ledge of Ajanta paintings, is fully conveisant \vith 
the techni(iue and ideals of VVestern art in all 
phases. The first part of the album, dealing Avith 
paintings of the cave I and containing 25 colour and 
37 monotone plates (20 into IG), is already in the 
press. 

Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jiing Biliadur (Mr. A. 
Hydari), Avhose name is kivariablv a-^sociated with 
every T>rogroRsive moveinont of Hyderabad, has 
evinced ke(*n interest in this undertaking from the 
beginning, and besides placing his own expert 
advice and judgment at the disposal of the 
Archaeological Department, Hydeiabad, has secured 
the guidance and help of anUiontio.; lik^ Sir 
Aurel Stein, Sir John Marshall and Sir Fraiu-is 
Oppenheimer in various matttjrs connected wuth 
this scheme. 


Bengal Detenus 

No one who is not in the secrets of 
Government can say why exactly Mr. Siibhas 
Chandra Bose has been restored to liberty. 
Medical reasons could not liave been the 
real cause, though they were stated to 
be such ; for there are several other detenus 
who have been and continue to be as 
seiiouslx’: ill as Mr. Bose~some of them 
more seriously ill. 


All the reasons put forward by officials 
for not bringing detenus to trial have been 
repeatedly proved to be false. Still they are 
not set free. What is worse is that in 
many cases very inaccessible and unhealthy 
places are chosen for their internment. In 
some places the huts where they have to 
live are not rain-proof and have unwelcome 
visitors in the “persons’" of snakes. More 
details are not necessary to show that these 
detenus have a worse time of it than pri- 
soners sent to jail after trial and * conviction. 
In some jails, too, e.g, Hazaribagh, the detenus 
are alleged to be so badly treated as to be 
compelled to have recourse to hungerstrike. 
Many of the detenus, had they been 
punished after trial, could not have been 
kept in prison for a longer term than the 
period for which they have already sufl'ered 
loss of freedom. 


Otttragres on Women in Beng^al 

Girls and women, unmarried, married or 
widowed, childless or with children, continue 
to be kidnapped, abducted and ravished. The 
police in Bengal can liud out alleged ixditical 
ollenders from the obscurest nooks and 
corners of the province, but thej' cannot find 
out many of tii6) ruffians who are guilty of 
offences again^*;! women. For months, ruffians, 
sometimes with the help of their women-folk, 
move from place to place with tbe victims 
they have kidnapped and assaulted. The 
police cannot trace them. Some abducted 
women are ne/er found. Some are believed, 
on strong circumstantial evidence, to ha^e 
been murdered after ravishment During the 
trial of some cases of outrage on women, the 
rescued victi-ns have jigain been carried off — 
such is the daring and organisation of the 
ruffians. Gang rape prevails to an alarming 
extent. During the last few years at least a 
thousand girls and women have been sub- 
jected to nameless cruelty and dishonour. 
Y^et the Government has taken no special 
steps to cn])(i with the evil. There can be 
little doubt that there is a^ecict organisation, 
with ramifications, at the back of many of 
these outrages, and that there are money and 
brains behind it. If the Government wills, it 
can find out the organisers. 

No one has tried to find out any excuses 
for or explain away the offences against women 
committed by Hindu and Christian brutes. In 
the case of Musalman ruffians, accused of such. 
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crimes, it has been sometimes asserted by some 
correligionists of theirs that the women 
said to have been abducted or kind napped 
ran away from home of their own accord, and 
conversion to Islam has also been sometimes 
pleaded as the motive. Taking the first expla- 
nation first, if it were true in all or most cases, 
why should force,house-trespass,house-breaking, 
removal from place to place, gang rape, etc., have 
been necessary in even a single one ? As for 
the second explanation, Christian missionaries 
also convert Hindu girls and women. But 
we do not know of a single case where a 
Christian desiring to convert a non I hristian 
girl or woman has been accused of the kind 
of outrages under discussion. It may be 
and has been urged that Hindus bring false 
cases against Musalmans. But why do they 
not bring such cases against Christians ? 
Again, there is no need for Musalmans to 
convert Muslim girls and women. Why then 
are tfiero so many cases of Musalman men 
abducting, kidnapping or ravishing Musalman 
women ? 

There are non-Muhammadan organisations 
for rescuing and otherwise helping women 
who have been victimised. We shall be 
really gla-1 to know that there are such 
JIuhamraadan organisations also. We shall 
thank our readers to let ns know the address 
of any such. 


Sedition and Imputxtion of Bad Motives 

Recently in B^oigal there have been 
several cases of s^'dition. It appears from 
the judgments delivered in such cases that 
the imputation of bad or base motives to 
Government is one form of sedition for which 
the ofienders must be punished. 

As it is some individuals who constitute 
governments and as they are human beings, 
they are morally and intellectually as fallible 
as other human beings. It is not axiomatic, 
therefore, that such persons are incapable of 
acting from bad motives. Hence, if in 
some circumstances, some motive of action or 
inaction appears very probable and reasonable, 
the imputation of such motive cannot be 
morally wrong. It may, no doubt, be legally 
wrong all the same, and therefore punishable. 

But the punishment of such imputation 
of bad motives is not a sufficient remedy. 
It ouglit to be proved that the persons 
accused of such motives were not guilty of 
them. Otherwise, though a few persons may 
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hd punished for openly imputing bad motives 
to the Government, the public at large would 
continue to believe in such bad motives. It- 
may be that the duty of the judges is simply 
to punish persons who are guilty of any 
legal offence ; it is not their duty to convince 
the public that the Government was not- 
guilty of wrong motives. In that, case, it ought 
to be the duty of some other officers to 
prove the innocence of the Government. As that 
is not done, in spite of puuishraents inflicted' 
on many persons guilty of sedition, that offence* 
continues to be committed. For there will 
always bo persons who will not bo deterred^ 
by fear of punishment from i^aying and’ 
writing what they consider to be true. 
A more effective means of preventing them 
from saying and writing such things is to* 
prove the falsity of their belief. 


Punishable Words, Unpunishable Actions' 

The following paragraphs, taken from The 
Leader, show that while in India mere words 
are punished, in Britain and Ireland preparations 
for rebellion were not punished : 

The Suiulan Times is publishing extracts from 
Sir Charles Cal well’s biography of Field-Marshal 
Sir llenry^ Wil.'-oa which show that he was actively 
engaged in tlie consultations for organizing 
rebellion in Ulster while director of military 
operations at the War Offi ',e Among the importout 
personaij^es involved in this interesting pastimo 
were Lord Stamfordhrun, Lord Roberts, Lord 
Milner and Mr. Bomir Liw. Early in 1913 Sir 
James Cra’g came over from Ireland with the 
complete plans of the proposc'd Northern Ireland 
rebellion. This was whit Sir Henry Wilson wrote 
in his diary at t)ie time 

“Jemmy arrived, having come over on- 
dopulatiori to Binar Liw. He told me of the plans* 
for the Nor-h, fd the ^o.UOU armed men to act as 
eiiadcl, and 100,o00 mm to aot as constables, of 
the arrangements for the binks, railways, etc., 
election, provisional goverrimeal, and so on. As 
far as J could judge, all veiy sensible” 

Throe days earlier he was asked by Lord' 
Roberts if he, the piiJ servant of the Crown and 
of the British Army, would take a yiosition of the- 
chief of staff for the insurgents in the event of an 
Ulster rebellion. Here ai*e liis exact words in his 
diary 

“I);ned at Almond’s Hotel with the chief, Aileeu 
and Ladyship. He is just hai*.k from his speech 
at Wolverhampton, which was a gioat success.^ He 
told me he liad been approached to know if he 
would take command of the aimy in Ulster, and 
if he could get me to go as his chief of staff, and 
he wanted to know if 1 would. 1 said that if the 
alternative was to go and shoot down Ulster, or 
shoot for Ulster, I would join him if he took 
command. Imagine our having come Ao such a. 
state.” 
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Lord Roberts ultimately decided not to lead 
the Ulster rebels. Those opposed Vo Irish home 
rule achieved their object l)y threats and intimi- 
'datkn and the occasion for the rebellion did not 
arise. In 19 Id, in the words ^ of the New Lmder, 
the leadintr Tories were openly enjrat:ed in 
'Cquippirifr a rebel army, subornine: the armed forces 
of the Crown, bully ins the King, and generally 
organizing ^ disloyalty and insurrection.’ It further 
remarks ; ‘These are the patriots, many of them 
still living and i^xlkiog, who are now prating of cons- 
titutionalism’. The ConservativcwS, however much they 
may talk of law and order, loyalty to the Crown, 
discipline of the army and constitutionalism, will 
not hesitate to resort to unconstitutional methods 
if it suits their purpose. This is the moral to be 
drawn from the startling facts disclosed in Sir 
Henry Wilson's diary. 


Pandit Malaviya on untouchability 


The Omrdiayi of Calcutta writes : — 

In early July an “untouchability conference” was 
held in Bangalore at which representatives from 
South India were present, a part of the country 
where the problem is most acute. Among the 
spectacular events was the visit i>aid to and the 
speech delivered by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
It was a couragf^ous speech, and one, tilled with 
hope. The Pandit declared that a retrospect of 
the last twenty years would reveal the very changed 
.attitude which had come over the country, and the 
Hindu comrriunitv regarding tlie Untouchables. The 
reasons were threefold. In his opinion, “our irns- 
sionar.y\ friends deserve all the credit in this 
-connetdiim for having laboured in tais cause in 
many^ places in the ccuntrv In the second place, 
the life and teaching of Mahatma Gandhi had had 
.a •remarkable influence on tiie lemoval of untoiudi- 
ability. In the third place, a revolutionary change 
had taken place “m the mental attitude of the 
thoughtiul tJasses throughout India”, Pandit Madan 
Mohan is perfectly tight in his estimate of the 
hitluences at woik, but in onr uriinion overlooked 
in his speech the influonce of the Hindu social 
reformer hirnselt whose ;n*tivitie*^, Uiough less 
•spectacular than Mahatma Gandlii, and intciior in 
^implitude of Christian Mission.-, achieved a success 
in the intellectual and moral plane winch must never 
be forgotten. We would refer to the work of 
Ranade, and in our own time to Mr. K. Natarajan, 
who for over thirty years lias earned aloft the 
banner of freedom of the depressed classes. 

All the organisations and persons 

mentioned above deserve credit. Hut how 
is it that no mention has been made of 
the Brahmo Sarnaj the members of which 
have not only spoken and written against 
oaste and all its evil progeny, including 
untouchability, but have also practised 
tvhnt they have preached ? Is it because they 
havebeer^ too logical, consistent and thorough- 
going in their ideas and plans of refoim to 


suit the taste and convenience of lip- reformers 
and dilettante destroyers of untouchability ? 
How is it that no mention has been made of the 
Brahmo xMissionary Mr. V. R. Shinde, the 
founder and for years the chief worker of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society ? How is it 
that no mention has been made of the work of 
Mr. K. Ranga Rao of Mangalore ? How is it 
that the work of the Arya Sarnaj and of 
many of its energetic and self-sacrificing 
workers has not been referred to ? Nor that 
of the Abhaya Ashram ? The Theosophical 
Society in the days of Col. Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky did similar work. But we need not 
try to prepare an exhaustive list of workers 
and organisations in this field : for we do 
not know all that has been done. 


Broad casting in India 

The opening by the Viceroy at Bombay 
of the beam wireless service and the station 
of the Indian Hroadcasting Company supplied 
Lord Birkenhead with an occasion for making 
a speech in England, in the course of which 
he said 

I ask you to visualise the day, not, 1 am con- 
lldont, so distant as the sccpti<* might suppose, 
when in every village ol <^he countryside there will 
be men, women and children listening through the 
medium of tlicir own vernai'iilar to the tiue story 
of the day to day happenings of tli.e world and to 
the expression of ijuicki'ning thoughts and ideas 
which but for this conquest of the otlier world 
\vould never reach them. It is a truism that 
inspite of the great progress during the pist cen- 
tury, the never-to-be satislicd need of India is still 
for edu<*ation and .vet more education, not only for 
her children and youth but for her adults as well. 
It is because I believe that by inaugurating this 
service the Indian Broadcasting Company is thro- 
w'ing open the sluic.egates of eduoa!:ion and enligh- 
tenment to flood the areas whiidi have hitherto 
seemed almost beyond their reach, that I so hearti- 
ly wish the company and its supporters prosperity. 

The truth and beneficial character or 

otherwise of the story of day to day happen- 
ings of the world would depend very much 
on the teller of the story. We do not want 
to know contemporary history in the way 
we are taught the past history of India 
in our schools from British-made books. If we 
could make and use broad-casting apparatus 
ourselves, tell the stories ourselves, that 
would be a different matter. No self-respecting 
people can feel pleasure or piide in 

occupying the position of mere i^ecipients of 
benefits from masters and patrons. 
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It is provoking and absurd to talk of 
‘‘the great progress | in education ] during 
the past century” in India. And why is 

India’s need for education ‘never-to-be- 
satisfied?” It is true, of course, that no 

country can at any time be said to have 

received enough education. But in that 

sense each and every country's need for 
education is *never-to-be-satisfied;” insatiatia- 
bility as regards education is not a peculiar 
characteristic of India. Or, has Lord 
Birkenhead in an unguarded moment betryed 
his inmost desire that India should ever 
remain subject to Britain, tantalise d with 
hopes of the life-giving waters of ku vvledge 
but never given a sufficient quantity of it ? 

Unless the highest scientific and technical 
education is made available to Indians, unless 
large numbers of Indians themselves can 
do their own broadcasting, it is bound to 
remain a luxury for the few. If the millions 
of India remain steeped in illiteracy and 
ignorance, how can they understand and 
benefit by “quickening thoughts and ideas”? 

It would have been tolerable if Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech had merely fallen 
flat on us. But it is irritating. 

Did not the absurdity of making a grand- 
iloquent speech on the occasion of a 
very belated opening of a single broadcasting 
station for a vast area strike Lord 
Birkenhead’s mind ? 

Under British rule in India, the opening 
of the “sluice-gates of education and enlighten- 
ment” cannot very often fail to be the opening 
of the sluice-gates of official propaganda. 


Political Prisoners in Russia and India 

Describing the lot of socialists in prison 
in present-day Russia, The MancheMcr 
Guardiayi writes: — 

The agents of the G. P. U. (the Cheka) make 
arrests without a warrant. As a rule there is no 
trial and no possibility of defence. The arrested 
man or woman is sent to prison or exile without 
any kind of legal procedure, simply by an admini- 
strative order. The system somewhat resembles 
that of the leilrps de cachet wliicti flourished in 
Fiance under Louis XIV. 

How people are blind to their own faults ! 
7hc Manchester Guardian ransacks past 
history for a parallel and finds it in France 
under Louis XIV! Why, under its very nose, 
so to say, there are to-day scores of Bengalis 
imprisoned or interned without any kind of 
trial! We suppose such things are very 
wicked in Russia and smack of barbarism. 


But in the British Empire they are proofs 
of humanity and enlightenment. The British 
journal states that in Russia the sentences 
are indefinite. That is the case in India, too. 
The mental torture of this indefiniteness has 
unhinged many minds, leading some to com- 
mit suicide. Others have fallen a pray to 
fatal maladies. 


Profession, Not Practice 

In reply to the Muslims’ claim fora share 
of the appointments in the public services 
proportionate to their numbers in Bengal^ 
the Governor of Bengal is reported to have 
said at Khulna : 

No government could override the claims of 
efficiency of the public services in an endeayour 
to secure a mathemati(*ally proportionate representa- 
tion ivised merely upon population. It should be 
the Government’s unremitting aim to attain a posi- 
tion whore it sliould no longer be necessary to 
secure by safeguards the special representation of 
any particular community, 

Sir Stanley Jackson knows that Musal- 
mans have been given a fixed proportion of 
posts in many services, irrespective of the^ 
fact of the existence vof far better qualified can- 
didStes among non-Muhammadans. Even in 
the Indian Civil Service the system of nomi- 
nation has been introduced in recognition of 
what are called communal claims. 


Floods in Gujarat and Kathiawar 

The floods in Gujarat and Kathiawar have 
already caused such terrible devastations and 
had assumed such alarming proportions that it^ 
is some rel’ef to learn that the waters are 
subsiding. Relief workers are already busy 
in many centres in giving all the help they 
can. We hope and trust contributions to the 
relief funds will be sent from all parts of 
India. 


Sitindranatb Sen Goes to Jail 

Satindranath Sen, leader of the Patuakhali 
Satyagraha movement, has preferred imprison- 
ment to binding himself do^yn to keep the 
peace and giving securities. He has done 
what w^as expected of a man of his high 
character. To have bound himself down to ^ 
keep the peacf3 would have been indirectly 
to admit that he had criminal tendencies. 
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The trying magistrate paid high tributes 
to his character and self-sacrifice, but in- 
consistently enough did not acquit him. That 
Indian magistrates should have to write 
judgments dike the one written by Mr. J. Iv. 
Biswas is a tragedy and a source of 
humiliation to Indians. 


The Registration of Graduates 


The Eduentional Review of Madras gives 
•the following comparative statement of the 
'fees charged by different Indian Universities 
.‘for the registration of graduates : — 


Name of the 

Initial 

Annual 

Lite Coinpoun 

University. 

fee 

fee 

fee 

icg fee. 

‘ Calcutta Rs. 

10 

10 

10 

1.50 

' rjatna 

f) 

5 

10 

40 

Allahabad „ 

5 

o 

10 

20 

Tuoiib 

10 

2 

10 

25 

Bombay 

o 

5 

2 

10 

Madras 

3 

1 

10 

5 


The journal adds ; — 


These figures arc not a correct guide, however, 
^ to the relative cliarges, as the facilities in the shape 
of the supply of publications and other things 
. differ in the various Universities. Apart from the 
foes charged for registration, there is also the 
question of other restrictions imposed on the 
graduates. In all Universities, there is a restriction 
with regard to the number of years which should 
elapse before a graduate can bo eligible for registra- 
tion. The figures with regard to the years’ standing 
by the various Universities are given 


required 
below : 


Calcutta : 
Punjab : 
Madras : 

' Patna : 
Allahabad 


Ten years. 
Ten years. 
Seven years. 
Six years. 
Three years. 


Progressive and Independent Siam 

A recent issue of the London Tinien gives 
'the following account of the “new standing 
of Siam” in the family of nations 

“With the exchange, on March 25 last, of 
ratifications of the treaties ^ylth Bcfi^ium and 
Luxembourg, the last of the Con.sular Courts m 
Siam were closed, and two days later the new 


Customs tariff came into force. The attainment 
of fiscal and jurisdictional autonomv coincided with 
the Siamese New Year, and at a State banquet in 
Bangkok the King referred to these developments. 

Addressing the leading Princes and officials, 
His Majesty said tliat Siam had attained a new 
standing among the nations, a position for which 
she had laboured long. The first three Kings of 
the Chakri dynasty had fought against the enemies 
on their frontiers as in olden days. The danger 
that had to he guarded against came from po.ssible 
foreign invaders. Then came a new danger, 
springing from , the country’s more intimate 
connexion with the European nations, if unprepired 
for that eventuality. Ttiat danger Siam’s neigh- 
b( urs w'Gre unat)Ie to resis*;. and they sucenrn >ed 
and became dependencies of European Powers. 
Siam alone was able to save her indopendeoce, 
thanks to the sagacity and ability of the second 
three Kings of the dynasty. It was to be regretted 
that King Rama YI., who had carried this develop- 
ment to so near its end, had not lived to see the 
completion of his labours. 

On an altar in the room were placed the golden 
mskets containing the relics of the throe preceding 
Kings—Mongkut. Cluilalongkorn, and Rama VI, — 
placed there. His Majestv said, that they might 
all make, as it were, an offering to those august 
predecessors of the knowledge of what their labours 
had now accomplished, an offering, too, of love and 
devotion. Before the altar llis Majesty prayed for 
a blessing on all liis people and that they might 
have the strength and will to work steadily for the 
further advancement of Siam. 

We suggest that the Government of India 
should appoint a worthy Indian statesman to 
represent India in the court of Bangkok. There 
are several tens of thousands of Indians now 
residing within the kingdom of Siam ; and 
there is a traditional cultural relation between 
India and Siam. It is necessary that some 
scholars chosen by the Greater India Society 
should go to Siam as India's cultural re- 
presentatives to promote Indo-Siamese friend- 
ship. Will thellinJu University or theCalcutta 
University or the A^isvabhar<,ti invite a 
Siamese scholar to give a course of lectures 
on Siamese history and civilization ? Will 
the All-India National Congress send a 
proper message of congratulation to the King 
and the people of Siam for Siam’s assertion 
of full sovereignty as an independent Asian 
State ? 


Taiuknatii Das 


ERRATUM 


M. R., July, page IJ, Col. 1, /. 16 : for second Pandava read third Pandava. 
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UNITY 

Bv SAKOJINl NAIDU 
Ijove. if I knew 

How to j)liick from tlio mirrors of the dew 
The imaiie of the sunris(!, rob the tint 
Of jiving Mood 

fVoiii liie wild lily and pomegranate hnd. 

Ihdraiid tlio halcyon of its purple glint. 

The sea-wind of its wing, 

Th(i sea-wave of its silver mnrninring, 

If 1 could teach 

My meaning to he severed from my speecJj, ' 
Breath from my being, vision from my eyes, 

And deftly part 

The tK'inor of my heart-beat from my heart, 
I’erchance for one vague hour I might devise 
Some secret miracle 

To be delivered from your poignant spell. 

You permeate 

With such profound, supreme and intimate 
Knowledge, possessiem. power, my Life’s domain 
0 are you not 

The very test and title of my thought. 

The very pattein of my joy and pain 't 

Shall even Death set free 
My soul fi'oni such intricate Unity ‘r 



LOSS OF FiiEEDOM AND THE GENIUS OF 
A GREAT NATION 

B\- J. T. SUNDERLAND 


T he terrible fact seems to be that India’s 
loss of freedom has for nearly two 
centuries practically deprived the world 
of one of its greatest and most important 
nations, — turning this historic and renowned 
people into (if I may be allowed the figure 
of speech) a stagnant pool, giving forth al' 
most nothing of benefit to mankind ; instead 
of allowing it to be wliat, if free, it would 
ha'^^e been a great flowing river pouring the 
abundant waters of its activities and genius 
(its industries of many kinds, its manufactures, 
commerce, material wealth, art, science, rich 
intellectual and spiritual life) into the great 
and growing civilization of the modern world. 
How can any intelligent mind fail to re- 
cognize this loss, as a calamity to mankind 
of the first magnitude ? 

British rule in India has been very 
significantly compared to a banyan tree. 
Under a banyan tree little or nothing can 
grow. The tree overshadows and kills essential- 
ly everything beneath it. The only growths 
that can live and thrive are the stems or 
slender branches sent down to the ground 
fiom the tree itself ; these take root and 
develop ; nothing else can. 

So in India, everything that has any 
chance of life is what comes down from the 
all-powerful all-overshadowing “Banyan tree 
government.’’ 

Here we have the strongest of all reasons 
why the Indian people desire to escape from 
foreign domination. They feel that their very 
life depends upon their gaining freedom to 
stand on their own feet, to be men and not 
slaves or nonentities, to think their own 
thoughts, to follow their own ideals, to culti- 
vate their own national and racial genius, to 
develop their own important civilization, to 
shape their own destiny, as tliey can never 
do under the chilling, discouraging, dwarfing, 
character-weakening, initiative-killing, ambition- 
destroying, hope-blighting shadow of the 
banyan tree of a haughty, unsympathetic and 
despotic foreign government. 

rri)fessor Paul S. Reinsch says in his 
work on “Colonial (Government:—” 


“The essential tlieught in dealing with native 
societies should be tint tliey mist oa no af;*.ount 
be deprived of their mirale, and of their feeling of 
responsibility for their own destiaj^” 

Here England has failed ab.silately and 
disastrously in her treatment of the Indian 
people. She has taken their destiny out of 
their hands into her own. Politically she rules 
them wholly. Financially and industrially they 
feel that they are constautly at her mercy. The 
influence tends to break their spirits. There 
is no incentive for ambition. Young men, no 
matter what their talents or education, have 
little or nothing to look forward to. A situation 
more depressing it is hard to conceive. 
England tries to justify herself by the claim 
that she cun rule the Indian people better 
than they can rule themselves. This is the 
claim of autocracy the world over. 

What tt'uds most surely to destroy tiio 
pliysical strength of a m iri is the absence of 
the possibility of jihysical exercise. Tlie 
most brilliant minds may bo reduced to 
dullness, and the most powt^rful to weakness, 
owing to lack of opportunities for activity. 
Just so, nothing else so effectually weakens 
and degrades a people as the loss of liberty 
and the power of self-direction. The highest 
end of government is not law : it is not 
even order and peace. These may be present 
under the most monstrous tyranny. The 
highest purpose of government is the creation 
of the capacity foi self-government. The 
sufficient condemnation of all vassalage and 
of all government of weaker peoples by 
stronger is, that thus the weaker peoples are 
deprived of their right to plan for themselves, 
and to work out their own self-development. 

This is something which the better minds 
of India feel very deeply. Especially is it 
felt by ambitious, earnest, educated young 
men, who want to make the m)3t of their 
livevS, who desire to do something for their 
communities and their country, and to be- 
come leaders in movements for social, 
industrial, educational, political and other 
reforms. 

On every hand such young men are met 
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But out of the total production we must 
deduct 10 p. c. 

by way of waste i. e, 7.G million tons, 
requirements for cattle, i. e. 12,2 million tons. 

for seeds 2.0 

and exports .4.5 

2G.3 

This gives us a total net available cereal 
supply in India on an average of 76,0-2(3.3 
or 48.7 million tons against the total cereal 
requirments of 81 million tons odd. This 
means a deficit in food-supply only of 40 p.c. 

From the above figure we are driven to 
the obvious and unavoidable conclusion that 
the Indian people are underfed. Or to give 
a mathematical turn to this statement we 
may say that either one in every three 
individual must go hungry ; or every one 
must eat one out of every three meals 
necessary to him. This is the condition of 
the Indian people which accounts for their 
progressive deterioration in pysique and 
energy. The circle of iheir misery is 
complete. The Indian people cannot produce 
sufficient for keeping their soul and body 
together — what to say of providing other 
comforts of life — because they are lacking 
in strength and energy bordering as they do 
on the verge of starvation. 

And yet the champions of British rule 
in India have maintained invariably that it 
has been of untold blessings to India, that 
India is prosperous and contented and that 
Pax Britannica is largely responsible for 
better sanitation, peace, increased efficiency 
of hospitals in saving lives and better 
provision against famines. It is indeed an 
irony of fate that in this land of starvation 
and destitution these people should see signs 
of amazing wealth. It is not conceivable why 
these people should fight shy of the fact 
that it is Pax Britannica which has heaped 
upon a country— that cannot even feed its 
own people at the lowest standard— an 
enormous burden of taxes. Home Charges, 
heavy charge of costly administration — and 
what not — that only go to make tl\e life of 
the people progressively miserable driving 
them to the pitiless edge of destitution 
and suck the very life-blood of the country. 
Let me quote here a few persons of authority 
who have studied the real conditions in India 
so as to enfold the real India to which the 
champions of Pax Britannica point with 
pride. Dr. • Sunderland of New York with 
whom India has been a subject of constant 
attention and study all bis manhood years, 


in his recent book — ‘Tndia> America And 
World Brotherhood,” says ; 

“As a matter of fact famines are really 
perpetual in India— Even when the rains are 
plentiful and crops are good, there is always 

famine somewhere in ^.the land When 

epidemi(3S appear, such as plague and influenza, 
depletion from life-long starvation is the main 
cause of terrible mortality.” 

Sir Charles Elliot, long the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam, says ; 

“Half the agricultural population do not 
know from half year’s end to another what it is 
to have a full meal.” 

Said the late Hon. Ookhale. 

“From 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 of the people 
in India do not know what it is to have their 
hunger satisfied even once in the year.” 

However, the champions of British rule 
may try to deceive the people in India and 
outside India by guilding the pill the one 
solitary fact remains true in the words of 
John Bright who said : 

“If a country be found possessing a most 
fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety 
of production, yet notwithstanding, the people 
are in a state of extreme destitution and suffering, 
the chances are there is some fundamental error 
in the government of that country.” 

The champions of Pax Britannica further 
maintain that there are still large tracts of 
fertile land in India, which, when brought 
under the plough, will add to the volume 
of foodstuffs and India will then be able to 
support a larger population. The following 
figures from the Agricultural Statistics of 
India 1921-1922 may be quoted which tell ffteir 
tale and may well form a basis for discussion 
on the contention of these euologists of 
British rule : 

Area by Professional Survey 

in 1921-22,606,619,000 acres 

Area according to village papers 

1921-22,663,508,000 acres. 

Area under forest 1921-22. 85,419,000 acres. 

Area under culturable waste other than fallow, 

151.173.000 acres. 

Area not available for cultivation, 

153.178.000 acres. 

Area fallow land, 50,554,000 acres. 

Area sown (net), 223,184,000 acres. 

Area irrigated, 47,790,01 '0 acres. 

Area under food crops, 215,508,000 acres. 

Area under commercial crops, 40,731,000 acres. 

From these figures it is clear that one- 
third of the total area of the country is 
cultivated at all. Allowing for land hot 
available for cultivation either because it is 
covered with forest or by roads, railways 
canals etc., there is still a possibility of an 
equal area being available for cultivation. 
Taking the classic assumption underlying the 
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Ricardian theory of rent to be true let us 
suppose that this additional area will yield 
% of the produce yielded by an equal area 
already under cultivation. Thus Vs of 70 0 
million tons total produce quoted above will 
be equal to 50.6 million tons, and deducting 
17.8 million tons i.e. % of the total deduct- 
tion, 26.3 million tons quoted above and even 
assuming that the export of 4.5 million tons 
will remain the same we will get the total 
increase in production by 32.8 million tons, 
i.e. 48.7 million tons plus 32.8 million tons 
equal to 81. i million tons, net cereal supply 
in India against an equal number of tons of 
her cereal requirements. It is thus clear 
that India will tiien be able to just balance 
her produce and requirements with the 
present population. But what will happen 
when after the maximum limit of production 
has been reached and the population has 
increased which is bound to ? And then we 
must take into account the operation of the 
Law of Diminishing Returns, the effect of 
which would be to tend to decrease the 
volume of production. Thus even if we 
bring the whole of the area available under 
cultivation the problem of keeping the 
numbers within the means of subsistence 
will ever remain unsolved. Sir James Caird 
in his Report on the condition of India 
(dated October 31, 1879), said : 

“An exhausting agriculture and an increasing 
population must come to a dead-lock. No reduc- 
tion of the assessment can be more than a post- 
ponement of the inevitable catastrophe.” 

Jo this state of dead-lock India is slowly 
but surely drifting, 

What then is the solution of the popu- 
lation and sub.=;istence problem of India 
which is a very perplexing one ? To mj 
mind three things occur. Firstly, that the 
Indian people should adopt such iiractices 
as may give them command over birth- 
control. This means changing certain social 
customs, and I think, India can ill-afford to 


do that as social custom and religious 
sanction have still a binding force in this 
country unparalleled elsewhere. Secondly, 
Home Rule whicli will be the panacea of all 
economic ills with which India is for long 
sorely afflicted. A Free India will be hotter 
able to cope with such problems by enacting 
laws to check the export of her foodstuffs 
which go to feed other nations abroad at 
the cost of bringing starvation upon her 
own people and by making rapid strides 
towards industrial advance. Thirdly, 
emigration on a large scale in countries which 
are not populated by anything like the number 
we have in India, will prove effectively 
useful in keeping numbers within the 
means of subsistence. But the champions 
of the White African and tiio White 
Australian policy who glory in reaping the 
benefit from the penalty which is paid by 
India, stand in the wa}". They fail to 
understand in their own small way that 
humanity is one and that there ought to be 
an equitable distribution of material well- 
being amung men of all races and creeds. 
This ought to be the aim of all human 
activity in the domain of economics. The 
business of the race is even more important than 
that of the government, for on that depends 
the ultimate salvation of humanity: and the 
Government that does not care to aleviate 
the misery and obviate the proverty of the 
masses toiling under its rule has no claim to 
bo called civilized. Considering India’s 
position in tlie world politics the problem 
becomes a world problem —a world menace 
too. Unhappily tlie attention of our Indian 
leaders has been so much engrossed by 
political problems that they have relegated 
to social and economic matters almost a 
secondary position. Let the Indian leaders 
awake and bestir to solve this all important 
problem of population and subsistence in 
India upon which alone hangs the question 
of life and death to India. 


WAR WITH NICARAGUA 

SCOTT NEAEINC 

S INCE the Hawaiian revolution of 1893 and of fomenting revolutions in weak countries 
the' Panama revolution of 1903 the where they desire to make political changes. 
United States economic interests and its One very significant illustration of this policy 
diplomats have been specializing in the art comes from Nicaragua. 
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United States bankers hold many Nicara- 
guan bonds. United States timber interests 
are equally interested in Nicaraguan 
mahogony. The U. S. Navy wanted a base 
on the Pacific coast of Nicaragua. The U. S. 
Government wanted a canal across Nicaragua. 
This combination of economic and strategic 
interests led to the establishfncnt of a U. S. 
protectorate over this little country of slightly 
more than one-half million inhabitants. 

In 1909 ZeLya was president of Nicara- 
gua. A revolution broke out against him 
in that year financed by Ad( ipho Diaz, who 
was employed by an American mining 
corporation at a salary of 1,000 ,)or year. 
Diaz advanced §600,000 in support of his 
revolutionary cause. 

Zelaya was driven out of Nicaragua and a 
successor elected. Still the United States 
continued to support the revolutionists. The 
Nicaraguan Government protested officially 
to the United States, but Washington com- 
pelled Nicaragua to allow American ships 
carrying arms and munitions for the rebels 
to pass the blockade which the Nicaraguan 
Government had set up. 

Nicaragua’s troops, in August, 1910, sur- 
rounded the rebels and attempted to destroy 
them in Bluetields. The U. S. fleet landed 
marines and checked the government 
campaign. 

la October, 1910, the United States State 
Department sent an agent to Nicaragua who 
arranged for loan for American bankers to 
be secured through a customs lien. During 
the vsame month the leader of the revolution, 
aboard an American warship, agreed to 
negotiate the loan as soon as they came into 
power. With the assistance of the United 
States the revolutionists wei*e successful : 
Estrade was elected president and Diaz vice- 
president. Within three weeks this govern- 
ment was recognized by the United Stales 
State department. The terms of agreement 
between the Estrade and IJ. S. oflicials were 
subsequently made public and turned the 
Nicaraguan masses against the conservative 
Estrade government. 

During 1911 the National Assembly of 
Nicaragua adopted a constitution aimed to 
prevent foreign loans. This constitution was 
opposed by the U. S. State department. After 
its adoption President Estrade dissolved the 
Assembly, but the country was against him 
and he was compelled to resign, leaving Diaz 
as acting pilesident. 

The Diaz government was not more 


popular than the Estrade had been. The 
United States minister wired to Washington : 
“The Assembly wilt confirm Diaz in the 
presidency according to any one of the 
plans which the State department may 
indicate. A war vessel is necessary for 
moral eflect” On May 25, 1911, he wired 
that a war-vessel should be provided “at 
least until the loan has been put through.’’ 

Meanwhile representatives of the Diaz 
government in Washington signed a series of 
agreements under which certain New York 
bankers made a loan to Nicaragua and the 
State department appointing a customs 
collector who had the confidence of the 
New York bankers. These measures made 
Diaz so unpopular that in July, 1912, the 
country rose in revolt against him. The 
State department sent in 412 U. S. marines 
^and notified the U. S. Minister that 
“the American bankers who have made 
investments in relation to railroads and 
steamships in Nicaragua have asked for 
protection.” This “protection” included 
eight war-vessels and 2725 sailors and 
marines. Managua was bombarded, and the 
U.S. forces took part in several land engage- 
ments against the revolutionists. The leader 
of the revolutionists finally surrendered 
and was exiled to Panama on board a U.S. 
warship. 

The expenses of this revolution led Diaz 
to apply for another loan which was made 
in 1918, with railroad and bank property 
pledged as collateral In 1913, als cjL ^ 
treatv was drawn up with Nicaragua provid- 
ing for the construction of a canal, for the 
U.S. control of the Corn Islands, and for a 
U.S. naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. 

After 1913 the conservatives remained 
in power for more than a decade. U.S. 
marines were kept in Nicaragua from 1912 
until 1925. In 1924, a l.,iberal candidate 
was elected to office and the next year U.S. 
Marines withdrawn, the conservatives under 
Chamorro, defeated candidate in the presi- 
dential election, engineered a revolt which 
restored them to power. In May, 1926, 
the Liberals captured Bluetields and set up 
an opposition government. Immediately, 
U.S marines were landed at the port of 
Bluetields, it was declared a “neutral zone,” 
and ultimately this policy was followed 
by the U.S. oflicials to the point where each 
important center of liberal influence was 
“neutralized” under the Control of American 
marines. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of all discourage- 
ments, the Liberals continued to win — 
perhaps, as Diaz claims, because of the 
support which they were receiving from 
Mexico—perhaps, as the Liberals claim, 
because of the support which they received 
from the masses of Nicaraguan citizens. 
Be that as it may, the U.S. State department, 
in pursuit of American economic and 
diplomatic interests, recognized Diaz ; 
provided marines for his protection ; appoint- 
ed a collector of customs for him ; denoun- 
ced his opponent as a Bolshevik : instructed 
the American mahogony companies to pay 
taxes to Diaz rather than to the Liberals ; 
and finally, on January 6, 1926, ordered to 
Nicaraguan waters new naval units which 
provided the American admiral in charge 
with 15 war-vessels and 2,000 landing troops. 

Replying to attacks from opposition 
Senators, the State department announced 
that this was not intervention but merely 
the protection of American interests. How- 
ever, on January 10, in a special message 
to Congress, President Coolidge made very 
clear the policy that the United States 


Government would follow : ‘Tf the revolution 
continues American investments and business 
interests will be very seriously affected, if 
not destroyed. The currency, which is now 
at par, will be inflated... the proprietary 
rights of the United States in the Nicaraguan 
Canal route-*-places us in a position of 
peculiar responsibility. I am sure it is not 
the desire of the United States to intervene 
in the internal affairs of Nicaragua Never- 
theless, it must be said, we have a very 
definite and special interest in the main- 
tenance of order and good Government in 
Nicaragua at the present time It has always 
been and remains the policy of the United 
States in such circumstances to take the 
steps that may be necessary for the preser- 
vation and protection of the lives, the 
property and the interests of its citizens and 
of this Government itself.’’ 

This is, in effect a declaration of Avar on 
the Sacasa Liberals who will be fought by 
the military units of the United States just 
as the Liberal revolutionaries of 1912 were 
fought, until the Conservatives are again 
thoroughly established in power. 


THE BAKULE-INSTITUTE AT PKAGDE 

Bv PROI'ESSOIt M. ■WINIERNITZ 


D irector BalmU of Prague (Czechoslovakia) 
is the most remarkable educationalist I 
have ever come across. He is indeed an 
educational genius. In 1897 he began his 
career as a village schoolmaster. As he had 
his own ideas about education, he could not 
help coming into constant conflict with the 
school authorities. Like his great contemporary 
in India, Rabindranath Tagore, he claimed 
freedom for the child, and was convinced 
that the children had to learn more from life 
itself and from the book of iiaiiire, than from 
school-books. His leading idea was that 
children must learn by experience, not 
by being talked to. As he says : 

“Until Milos has hurt liis nose by runninc? down 
the hill, you will never convince him lhal it is 
foolish to rush down a hill in a fury. And Jo.seph 
will nevA’ believe Francis to be stronger than 
himself as long as he had not been thoroughly 
thrashed by him.’' 


Love and devotion on the one hand, and 
art on the other, are the chief instruments of 
education for Director Bakule. He is the 
greatest master in the art of developing all the 
creative powers in the child. He has made 
his boys drawers, painters, wood-cutters, 
carpenters, builders, musicians, and writers, 
and taught them these and other arts, of 
which he himself had only a faint idea — 
simply by finding out the faculties which are 
hidden in the individual child, and developing 
them to the highest possible degree. That is 
to say, he inspires his children with such 
enthusiasm and energy, and makes them 
enjoy their work so much, that they them- 
selves develop every faculty that may be in 
them. 

In 1913 a prominent professor of surgery 
at the Czech University of Prague conceived 
the idea of founding an institution for the 
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educatioa of crippled children, and he 
appointed Bakule , as teacher. This was 
Bakule’s great opportunity. He searched and 
searched, and gradually found, the ways to 
make these poorest of the poor, boys without 
arms, without feet, or with maimed limbs, 
happy and useful members of society. He 
began by showing them what life is, real life. 
Human life means social life, means co-opera- 
tion, living and working together. Thus the 
first thing he did was, to form these poor 
little creatures into a society, a society of 
little ones, but a real society. And they 
soon found out by themselves that \ ing a 
member of a society involves duties to be 
fulfilled. They had to learn to wmrk. And 
he taught them to work— those who had no 
hands, to work with their feet^ and those who 
-jad neither, to work with their brains and 
with what remnants of limbs a cruel fate had 
left them He did not care about their 
learning to write or to read (at which, of 
course, the school authorities were greatly 
annoyed), but he waited, until life itself 
would make them wish to learn these things. 
And the hoys did loam writing, as soon as 
they began to feel a desire to write to their 
mothers or si'^ters, and soon enough they 
learned reading, when once a desire arose 
in them of making themselves acquainted 
with the contents of books. 

Bakule’s experiences during and immedi- 
ately after the war read like the most 
thrilling novel. One of the first results of 
the war was an ever increasing number of 
invalids. There was new work for Bakule 
in a school for war cripples. Ho worked 
hard, but as he always cared more for the 
poor children thon for the bureaucracy and 
its rules, difficulties arose. And after six 
years of most useful work he had to leave 
his place of activity. Now a strange thing 
happened. The little band of crippled pupils 
declared their solidarity with their master. 
They decided not to leave him, but to go 
with him and help him to build a new 
institution in which he could carry on his 
educational work, free from all shackles of 
bureaucratic narrow-mindedness. There were 
eleven boys and one girl who, without a 
penny in their pockets and without any 
resources other than their courage and energy, 
were resolved to follow their master and 
earn their livelihood by their own eftorts, in 
order to prove that their teacher’s method 
was good. For some time they declined to 
accept any filiancial help, offered to them 


even by the President of the Republic, and 
by a rich countryman of theirs living in 
America. They wanted to prove to the 
public that their teacher, the “rebel”, as he 
was called, was right, that they, the poor 
cripples, had learned to work and were able 
to keep themselves by their own labour. This 
proof was given under the most difficult 
circumstances. It is true, they had no home 
and wandered about like vagabonds from 
village to village ; but in the evenings 
Bakule himself gave lectures, and the boys 
earned what they needed by wood-cutting,* 
painting, and other work of their hands or 
feet, as far as they had any. 

At last help came from an unexpected 
quarter. Children of the American Red 
Cross had collected a sum of money for a 
children’s oamp in the Tatra mountains in 
Slovakia. There the Bakule children were 
invited in the summer of 1919. Miss 
Harrison, the leader of the camp, was struck 
with the achievements of these crippled 
children, and promised to tell the American 
children about them, and to send them help- 
help not for themselves, but for social work 
aiiiong the children of the poor. For this 
was tlie idea and the aim of the “Bakule 
Community,” as it was called : to found an 
institution, in which poor children from the 
streets should find a home and be educated 
according to the principles of freedom and 
good-will in the spirit of master Bakule. 

A hard winter came after the beautiful 
summer in the Tatra ; the little band had 
to work hard enough to make both eiftST 
meet, they suffered from hunger and cold, 
and had no home. Yet they never lost their 
good humour, their courage, and their self- 
confidence. But Miss Harrison was true to 
her promise. A gift of 2000 dollars came 
from The American Red Cross children, and 
soon also a price of 25,000 dollars. Now 
after they had actually proved that they had 
been able to keep themselves, they no longer 
refused to accept gifts, the less so, as they 
wanted to use these gifts not for themselves 
but for work of social service, for iW Bakule- 
Institute^' that was to be founded. 

This “Bakule-Instituto” is now one of the 
most remarkable educational institutions in 
Prague and, indeed, in the world. In one of 
the suburbs of Prague there stands a house, 
not very large, with a garden. Here 
Director Bakule lives and works with his 
children, like a happy family. Any boys and 
girls from the streets come, as they like, 
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flUaiA foitt the little band of workers, to work 
Mil to learn with them. Now there are not 
crippled children, but also healthy boys 
Md and they come of their own sweet 
learn to work and to find pleasure in 
'Vprk But no, it is not only work that 
Awaits them in Bakule’s home. After the 
Piy’s work the boys and girls gather in the 
M&hen, which has to serve as a hall, and 
learn to smg. And this is one of the greatest 
marvels of Bakule’s educational art. Here 
are boys and girls from the street, street- 
urchins, proletarian children, no selection of 
Ifood voices or of specially gifted young folk, 
and here is Bakule himself who tells us that 
he knows no more of music than any village 
school-master would : and yet he has formed 
and trained a band of singers, a chorus whose 
songs not only have won the hearts of the 
people in many countries, but are also 
admired by some of the first musical authorities 
for their wonderful harmonical and rhythmical 
exactness and their expression of feeling. 
Even without knowing the Czech language, 
one is moved to tears, whenever one hears 
the “Bakule-Chorus” sing such folk-songs as 
that of the orphan child on the grave of its 
mother. The “Bakule-concerts” are now well- 
known and highly appreciated not only in 
Czechoslovakia, but also in America, where 
Bakule with his children had been invited 
in 1923 and had a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion. In 1925 he and his chorus attended 
the third International Conference of the 
•“^w Education Fellowship at Heidelberg 
(Germany), where both Bakule 's lecture on 
his work and the songs of the “Bakule- 
Chorus” aroused the greatest enthusiasm. When 
Director Bakule returned from Heidelberg, 

I asked him to repeat his lecture in our 
German Ethical Society at Prague. He 
kindly did so. His lecture had been trans- 
lated from his mother-tongue Czech into 
German, and he himself read it, without 
knowing the German language, as well as he 
could. Tet it was astonishing what a deep 
impression this lecture, in whic^ he told us 
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of his edacational work and ideas, made 
upon all his hearers. Nobody thought of 
the language, but everybody listened only to 
what he said withont caring how he 
said it. 

When Rabindranath Tagore came to 
Prague in October last year il926), I suggest- 
ed to him, on the very first day of our happy 
punardarsana, a visit to the “Bakule-Institute”, 
as I knew it would interest him more than 
anything else in this town. For there is a 
wonderful agreement between the educational 
ideals of the Poet and those of Bakule. There 
was only one afternoon on which this visit 
could take place, as Director Bakule had to 
leave Prague for a visit to Denmark the 
day after. The Poet was greatly impressed 
with what he saw at the Bakule-Institute, 
and both the director and his children 
were extremely happy and proud of having 
the great Indian Poet in their midst. And 
they were immensely delighted, when the 
Poet said a few kind words, which were 
translated to the children, inviting them to 
come to Santiniketan Director Bakule said 
that it was not at all imiiossiblo that they 
would some day avail themselves of this 
kind invitation. For the “Bakule Chorus” 
actually plans a journey round tho world. 
Last year they gave numerous concerts in 
Copenhagen and in the whole of Denmark. 
This year they will come to Switzerland 
to bo pre.sent at tlie fourth Conference of 
the New Pducation Fellowship at Locarno. 
All this travelling about to different countries 
of the world has a definite and noble 
purpose. By their songs these little 
children of Czechoslovakia wish to win the 
hearts, and have already won the hearts, of 
the children and of the people of foreign 
countries: they wish to demonstrate that 
we are all brothers and sisters, whatever 
our country, nationality, language, or religion 
may be. Thus Director Bakule is not only a 
pioneer of a great educational movement, 
but also a worker for peace and good-will 
among the nations of the world. 
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THE SILVER JEBILEB OE THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE 

llv I'ROfBSSOR P. SBSIIADRI, M. a. 


T O-day is the Silver Jubilee of Ilis Hi^i^h- 
ness The Maharajah Sir Ivrishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, 0. C. S [. of Mysore, 
an event which is bein<y cehibrated with 
threat enthusiasm not merely by his subjects, 
but also by his numerous admin-i outside 
the state. Kis Excellency the Vicer y [)aid a 
\velhdeserved tribute to the peaceful and 
profrrcssive administration of Ilis Highness 
on the occasion of liis recent visit to the 
state a)id testiri‘^d to its appreciation by 
the British (lovernment by the fijraceful 
announcement oi the perpetual remission of 
the lari'C sum of ten and a half lakhs of 
rupees from the annual subsidy of the state. 

It is pleasant to see an Indian state 
keeping? itself abreast of the developments 
of modern ^oveinment and achieving results 
worthy in many respects ol comparison with 
British India. 

Born on the 4th June, LSSi, His Highness 
had the misfortune to lose his father, 
M a h a r a j all Si v C h a m ar a j o n d r a W adi y ar 
Bahadur, as a mere boy of ten, when the 
state came under a Council of Begoncy 
with Her Highness the Dowager Maharani 
at its Iioad, an arrangement which continued 
for a period of seven years from February 
ISilf) to August 1902. His Highness wms 
invested with full powers by His Excellency 
Lord Curzon in August 1902, audit will 
be conceded by all that His Highness has 
amply fulfilled the high expectations enter- 
tained of him and has given an account of 
himself as an administrator, ot which any 
ruler in India to-day may be proud. 

It is true that His Highness started with 
inany advantages, with some of the best 
traditions of good administration which any 
state may possess. For the long period of 
fifty years, from LSJl to 1881, the 
state was administered hy the British 
Commission which has left numerous memo- 
rials of good government all over the state 
to-day. It must, however, he recognised, at 
the same time, that the good traditions have 
been maintained unimpaired and even im- 
proved upon in many respects by 8ir 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar. With an enlightened 
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appreciation of the lesponsibilities of a ruler, 
intense devotion to work and a respect for 



^Maharajah 8ir Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
IHhadar, (1. C. S. 1. of Mysore 

constitutional forms of government rather 
unusual with Indian states, he has guided 
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the administration with great ability and 
success. His work as ruler has always been 
the primary concern of Ilis Highness and he 
has never swerved from the path, in pursuit 
of pleasure, a compliment which cannot be 
paid to many Indian rulers to-day. To those 
familiar with the conditions of the adminis- 
tration of the average Indian state, it is a 
relief to enter into Mysore and realise the 
enormous extent to which it represents an 
improvement on the type. 

Among the numerous features of good 
administration in the state during the last 
twenty-five years, special reference must be 
made to the steady development of its indus- 
trial resources and the provision of great 
engineering facilities for progress. The 
Sivasamudram Electric Works represent one 
of the largest Engineering concerns in Asia 
for the harnessing of a waterfall to produce 
power. The Kannambady Reservoir — called 
appropriately the Krishnaraja Sagara after 
His Highness— is again another gigantic 
scheme of water-storage of great economic 
value to the state. The Bliadrav^ati Iron 
Works are only second in magnitude to the 
Tata Works at Jamshedpur and promise to 
serve the state in an eflective manner in the 
coming years. By means of special Economic 
Conferences and surveys and directions by 
the authorities, several new industries have 
sprung up and progressed in the state. The 
silk and sandal-wood industries of the state 
have already ac((uirod a reputation for 
themselves and have lielped the economic 
ptTTgress of the state. 

The admirable progress of the state is not 
less evident in other depirtments. Special 
attention has been paid to Kluca- 
tion and besides a University of its own, it 
can now boast of a well-ordered and ever- 


progressive system of educational develop- 
ment. Its judicial administration has main 
tained the highest ideals of integrity and not 
a whisper has been heard against its civil 
or criminal courts of justice. The people 
have shared gradually in the work of govern- 
ment, by the introduction of representative 
institutions corresponding to those in British 
India. Besides the popular institutions in 
charge of local government, it has a large 
representative assembly where the people 
come forward with their grievances before 
the state and a legislative council whose 
share in the government is growing more 
and more real. Above all, the state has 
built up a regular civil service independent 
of the personal caprices of the ruler (as is 
unfortunately not the case in many Indian 
states) guided by ministers enjoying con- 
siderable freedom It is no wonder in 
these circumstances that Mysore has enjoyed 
the services of some of the ablest Indian 
otiicers of these decades, Sir K Seshadri, 
Sir M. Vishwesharayya and Sir AUilon 
Binnorjee, to mention some of the ni )st 
prominent of them 

While felicitating IIis Highness on the 
occasion of his Sdver Jubilee, one cannot 
hf^lp drawing attention to his excellent 
example for the emulation ot his compeers 
in the Indian states. If every one nf them 
rendered as good an acourit of himself as 
a ruler, as His Highness Sir Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar of Mysore, they would not only be 
contorring lasting benefits on their subnets, 
but also solving automatically the ])r()l)l 0 ni 
of the states which is agitating the minds of 
all interested in the future well-being and 
progress of India. 

Sth August, 1927. 


BK(UNN[N(JS OF OLD HINDI 

Bv K. I'. JAVASWA], 


R AI Hira Lai Bahadur, the premier scholar 
of fne Central JVovinces, who has had 
to his credit elucidation of the history, 
geography, and ethnology of his Jh’ovince, 
has thrown light on a new field of 
research. By his Catalognp. of Sanserif and 
Prakril ^Ia)in fieri pts in (he Ceniral Prorinrrs 


(Government Press, Nagpur, 192(1) wherein 
S185 hand-written books have been noticed, 
the learned scholar has given us authentic 
information, from Jain manuscripts, which 
may be described as the real history of old 
Hindi now available for the first time. 

Mr. Hira Lai has dealt with the IVakrit 
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MSS. ill notices Nos. 0922 to Slsf), pp. 020 to 
710, wiih f.xtract coAering pp. 7] 7 to 708. 
The oldest MS. is dated Vikrama Samvat 1415^ 
the exact date corresponding to the Gth June,' 
1359 A. C. The actual dates of authors cover 
centinies from the 1st to the 17th (»f the 
•Christian era. 

In the Brakiit Volumes composed in the 
tenth cditury A C. see Hindi emeiging in 
its earliest form. New verses, unknown 
to Prakrit literature but known to Hindi and 
to Hindi exclusively, arf- employed ; and 
verses are rhymed— a feature again 'mknown 
to Prakrit. A feature more importa t than 
these i.s the adoption of grammatical forms 
which is a clean breaking away from Prakrit. 
The vocabulaiies are still mainly Prakrit or 
Prakritio with an introduction of new dcsi 
words, but; the giamrnar is essentially the 
grammar of Hindi or old Hindi. This 1 shall 
illustrate below. 

... <>995-7013, 7282-81, 7371- 

73, 7478,7935) who has composed all his 
woiks except one in Prakrit lived about 
Vikrama Sam vat 990 - 933 A C., according to 
the date given in his Darsa/nt-sara. Mr. Hira 
Lai, with his usual accuracy familiar to 
Indian epigraph ists, discusses the date of the 
author in the htlrodiaiioH to the (\ilalogHc 
at pp XIVILXIVllI. His Sravakachara (notice 
No. 7935) of which the manuscript is the 
library of the Sena-gaua riaina Temple at 
Karanja in the District of Akola, Berar, is a 
woik in 250 doli(( couplets. He was the 
first Jain author to produce a religious work 
in dohas. Mr. Hira Lai has quoted from 
another woik of the same author two 
stanzas which say that this other work 
<Nayachakra\ was first composed by 
Deva-Sena in dohas but when he read it to 
8ubhankara, the critic laughed and said that 
the dohas did not suit ihe subject-matter and 
advisfd galiohandhcva lam hlianaha, ‘say it, 
(that is, do it) thiongh gatha (Ihe well-known 
Prakiit) metre ; Ma-illa-Dhavala the pupil 
turned that book into gatha stanzas. But 
Deva-Sena who evidently wrote for the Jain 
public at a time when Prakiit had become a 
dead language piefeircd the dohas and stuck 
to them in bis Sraialachara. Jhis leminds us 
of the objection raised in the time of the 
Buddha to his preachings being iii the verna- 
cular of the time and the suggestion that they 
should bo put in the language of the 
that is Vedic or Upanisbadic Sanskiit. The 
pioposal was; of course, rejected by the great 
teacher as it would have defeated the veiy 


object of the Master who wanted to speak 
to the populace. The objection is such as 
would be raised again and again with the march 
cf language. It was raised in our time when 
Pandit Sridhara Pathak and Babu Maithili 
vSaran Gupta started writing Hindi poetry in 
spoken Hindi instead of the archaic Vraja- 
Bliasha. Tiiose wlio care that their composition 
should reach, and become popular, with the 
populace and be not contined to the learned 
few% wull give up the shackles of classics, 
cast otV the artiticiality of Icarnedness, and 
appear in homely, intimate language of the 
public. Deva-sena did it. 

Mr. Hira Lai has put us under obligation 
by giving extracts from the Sravakachara (pp. 
701-2). I give here a few lines from them : 

I 

^ II 

Here the only Prakrit rihliakti is in the 
the last word which is metric causa. 

tfr 581^ I 

The next specimen of the proto-type of 
old Hind! w^e get from the famous PrsnrA- 
DAXTA, the volumious Digambara author. 
His date is fixed by the Kai Bahadur with 
reference to inscriptions and historical events 
to be about Vikiam Sam vat 1029*965 A. C. 
In about 30 years we find the vernacular 
conquering. His epic woiks on subjects 
which eveiy Jain must know^ and hear re- 
citations on— his Adi-Parema and Uiiara- 
Parana, his Charifas or ‘biographies’ are all 
written in veinacular. Pusbpadanta employs 
Chau pat so well-known to us from Jayasi 
and Tulsi-Dasa. Samples of his language are : 

I 
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SiJK'HAXDA who ilourished about 9HGA. C. 
adopts vernacular not only in various 
vernacular metres (some of which have now 
become extinct) but also in Sanskrit metres 
like Vamsastha ; 

tT differ II 

ufuf'S f I 

'irab? ii 

An example of an extinct metre is : 

II 3gTrr^«rr^ ii 

^’Rii n 

j 

L ] 

Iluhadaum metre 

The Vamsastha vei>es of this author remind 
us of the present-day leading" poet of Nepal 
who has given a modem literature to Ids 
country using Sanskrit metres. 

l)iiv\Ai‘vLA lived in the eleventli century 
Mr. lliraial points out that Dr. docobi has 
edited his liharislnia daUft ('hart fa recently 
Unfortunately this is not yet available to 
me. Dhanapala uses the Hindi metre soraiha 
and begins his woik with a soratha. From 
his Srtilapntichami hatha extracts have been 
given pp. 702-6;. We hud him using Chaupai 
as his main metre. 

» > 

Vo(. \oii^\i>UA Ml M (I2th century) has 
doha as the prevailing metre in his ^'oga-sara, 
and occasionally sorathas and Chaii-pais : 

AVe are thankful to Mr. Tlira I^al for 
putting before us the connecting link between 
the Chand Bardai-Jayasi epo^h, and Uaja- 
Sekhara. We also congratulate tlie C. P. 
(lovernment on this production which tells 
us that even their territory wdiicli was 
believed to be devoid of literary treasures 
has so much new knowledge in store foi us. 

I would here sound one note of disagree- 
ment with the learned liistorian. He says that 
doha may be regaided as ‘Vo hare comr into 
osr ah^att Odd (p. xiviii) I respectfully 

dilTer. Doha must iiave been well-established 


before 933 A.C. Then Devasena thought it 
advisable to adopt it. But evidently its lield 
had been secular, or at any rate non-Jaina. 
It was introduced for the first time in Jaimi 
religious literature by Devasena (933 A.C), 
but it must liave already existed for some 
centuries and would have been wudely 
popular. 

The (juestion arises, when did this language 
which had cast olV intlexion and declension 
come into existence ? The Prakrit gramma- 
rians ignore this new variety of language. They 
take notice up to Apahhaaisa — a technical 
term employed hy them to denote an iatei- 
niediary or transitional Prakrit. But tlie 

examples given by Kai Bahadur Hira Lai 

do nut auswer the Apabhramsa characteristics 
so much as they display old Hindi features. 
We know from the later language, that is 
Old Hindi, that the language broughi to 
light is cl(*arly to be identified as the mother 
of Old Hindi. What then is the term foi’ 
it ? The answer is given by Narada the law- 
giver : 

‘ I ^ 

f^TBniTiT 

' ♦ ^ j t 

Xarada cited in the Viramitrodaya, p. 72 
(Calcutta, 1^75), se(‘ also Jolly, SaensJ Huoks 
of the Fast, ‘Narada and Briiiasi>atf p 

The Preceptor (<.)r Teachoi) wa^ to give 
instruction to his pupils through Sanskrit. 
Prakrit, and Ihsaddiasha. The last one means 
‘the sjjohett langaagc of the country.’ There 
w'as thus desa-bhasha distinct from IV’akrit. 
Apabhramsa was included in Prakrit . Desa- 
bhasha w'as something besides Prakrit-cum- 
Apabhramsa and not identical with them. 
Drsa-bhasha was thus the term for verna- 
cular. It IS probably this language which is 
implied by JV'akirt (Irammariaus in their 
term drsi tor certain class of w ords w’liich 
are not Sanskiit and Prakrit. Our examples 
having metres vvhicli are not Sanskntic or 
Prakritic and having a grammar ^iiite distinct 
from them is the desa-bhasha ol Narada. It 
is a justifiable inference from the verso of 
Narada that when that direction was laid 
Prakrit had ceased to be a s[)oken language. 
The vernaculars would tlms have arisen in 
or about the Cupta period. 

Tlie known faithfulness of the religious 
scribes of the Jamas ensures the preservation 
of the original texts. Prima facie the texts 
as we find them have to b(^ taken to re- 
present the ascertained periods of their authors. 



CANADA CELEliKATES DIAMOND JDBILEE 

l!i Sl'I)H[NIIUl »()5K. I’li.l). 

Lvffurrr In Scir'tU(\ Sfnfr University oj Inira 


( '(AN AD A cel( 3 brated sixty years of its 
j national existence on the tirst three 
days of ^Iiily. dust as tln‘ neoplo of 
the United States celebrated this v. the 
151st anniversary of the Declaration (i Inde- 
pendence, so the Canadians lield the diauoiid 
jubilee of the confederation of united pio- 
vinces. The Canadian celebration was on a 
.calo never before attempted in that country. 

The two notable achievements in the 
l)riet Canadian life have been tiic winning 
of responsible ^^overnment and the establish- 
ment of a federal system. Side by side with 
this political deveb)pment has been a steady 
growth of aii'ricultiire, inatii factunn^, com- 
merce, minin'^, and lumbennjj:. Technically 
it may yet lack some parts ol an indepen- 
dent national outht : i)iit Canada to all 
intents and ]»arposos is a Iree country under 
its own steam, ratlier than an En^^lisli colony 
under the hoof of the London {government. 
Canada from ISliT to 1927 has made a record 
of marvellous proi;ress. 

Canada did not always have a national 
consciousness. It is a modern phenomenon. 
The Canadian ])opulation is a monj^rei breed 
of many races in which the Ena^lish and the 
Drench predominate, Althou{j:h the idea of 
a Canadian nation had spread anuHi^^st the 
peoples of Canada even before 1S()7 when 
the confederation took place, some of the 
Icadinj^ provincial politicians were unrelcntinti; 
auta{ 2 ;onists of a federation. 

The opposition to the union was specially 
strong; in the maritime provinces. The 
anti- confederation sentiment is well indicated 
by the expressed opinions ol the majority 
ot the newsjiapers in that section ol the 
country. Perhaps the iollowin^; 

Halifax Ciii\eu of dune 21st, LSbT, will 
g\\Q some idea of the strength of this 
sentiment : 

“The Canadian txovernment lias already, botore 
tlie Confederation Act comes into bucc, assumca 
liie government of Nova fScotia and .^evv liruns- 
wick, and has issued an order-m-council appointing 
the lirst day of -Inly a national holiday througaoui 
the Dominion, and also ordering tlie volunteer 


force.s of tin' four provinces to turn out in their 
respeelive districts, and celebrate tlie day by a 
revi(‘\v, tiring of salutes and otlier modes of 
nuoicing. Tlie order also providotj that all 

volunteers who turn out shall receive one day’s 
]>a.v. . , 

“We doiild it even this magniticent reward, 
llius generously olTcred, will induce all volunteers 
in Nova Scotia to observe tiie day in the manner 
pres(‘.ril»ed, or }>revent thosi* who do oiiey the 
rommand of their oflice.rs from feeling a throb ot 
shame as they lire ii fra dr fair over the grave 
of their country’s freedom. 

“thieol the religious w;eeklies suggests that 
divine servie.e should be held iii all the cliurcdies 
and that the day shouKl be observed as one of 
thanksgiving. Ibv all means open the churches, 
not, however, tor thanksgiving and reioiciug, but 
for the more aiipropnatc sorvi(;es of humiliation 
and prayer : l(d every dag in the eountrv that 
at half mast, and let the day be observed as an 
oecasioD of lamentation and inouniing over the 
los^ liberties of iinhapiiy JNova Seotia.’ 

These extracts show how bitteily the 
opposition viewed the outcome There ^ was 
much weeiiing and gnashing of teeth. There 
were among the irreconcilables days of 
fasting and lamentation. 

It was such a hot fight the anti-confeder- 
ate group waged that it is now dillicult to 
visualize it. Among the confederations 
bitterest enemy none was more vehement 
than Mr. Joseph Jlowe, a native of Nova 
Scotia and reputed to be Canada's foremost 
orator of the time. Voicing his preference 
to bo known as a British subject rather 
than a Canadian citizen, the loyalist Joe 
Howe burst forth : 

“We belong to a groat (’onfodoracy now— the 
British Lmpire. I am a liritisli subject, and for 
me that term includes iree trade and common 
interest with litty provinces, two liundied and- 
lifty millions ot iieoiile, lorming an empire too 
grand and too extensive for ordinary imagination. 

“Canada, we are told, iias inveulcd a new fUg 
lately, I suppose w'ith the inevitable beaver upon 
it, gnawing liiinself of! a rnapple tree. \ci‘ily, w'e 
should be inleriur animals, and our fur not worth 
muidi if vve were to gnaw ourselves oil the great 
tree wdiose tap roots are in the British Islands— 
whose limits stretch far and wide over the 

universe— beneath whoso majestic shades are at 
onc*c dignit'v and repose Born for the universe 
as every British suhiect is, 1 cannot n^row my 
mind to accept the great privileges prepared lor us. 
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“Xol*cdy ean acdiso me of blasphemy, for 
eertaioly tlie eopsHtnticn we are asked to a/ eept is 
unlike arytbin;j: in lieaven or earth oi under the 
earth. Tlie Confederju'y is neither an empire, a 
monarchy iioi’ a lepubhc. It is to be a nation 
without an anny or navy— ^yithout a Kinfr or 
PrOvsident, or torei^n ofTice- witli no capital but 
debts clublird tc^rether and a fi on tier of four 
tliou^and miles/’ 

That was what Joe Howe said in Canada 
some ‘^i\ty \ears ago. An Indian in reading 
Joe’s liigiibrins oration might think that it 
was deliveied by some super-loyalist of 
India of today. The minds of the ultra- 
loyalists, both in India and in Canada, 
strangely enough lun on the same track. 

The majority of tlie Canadian people, 
however, soon perceived that those who are 
opposed to the union w'ere moved by petty 
jealousies and rivalries, and were seeking 
their own local selfJsh aims. To the alter of 
the united nation must be sacrificed the 
local and provincial interests. The “fathers 
of confederation” sought therefore to esta- 
blish national institutions capable of handling 
national affairs common to all the colouievS. 

‘Many of them believed that federation 
would be the main factor in building up a 
Canadian national sentiment”, writes H. 
Duncan Hall in his book The British 
T\)n}}nonn'rat1h of Natioits, “a consciousness 
of unity springing from the fact of high 
purposes pursued in common, and a wider 
loyalty binding together, each to each, Xova 
iScotian, French Canadian, and United Empire 
Loyalist. They saw, too, that only by 
creating a Canadian state exercising all tlie 
powers of a state, could the inhabitants of 
the Colonies in Canada be given a sufficient- 
ly wide field of action and of responsibility 
to enable them to raise themselves above 
dependence, and to the level of liuman 
dignity reached by, say, the citizens of the 
United .States, or of the United Kingdom. 
Nationalism thus meant the end of colonial- 
i.^ni. But it did not necessarily mean the 
formal severance of the connection with the 
McJlier Country. That coniK^tion, as all 
parties agieed, should be strengthened ratlier 
than weakened, but the moie far-sighted 
leaders realized that it could not safely be 
stiengtfiened unless it w^ere rebuilt upon a 
new basis— that of free co-operation between 
virtually indej)endent states.” 

Finally delegates from various piovinces 
met at Cuebeck in 1^04 and adopted 72 leso- 
lutions v^^esenting a plan lor lederation. Then 
in the Biitish Imperial Parliament 


passed the British North American Act. 
providing federation of all British North 
American provinces ratifying. It made 
Canada the tiist of the British pessessions 
to attain autonomy. The Act created central 
government of a royally appointed Oovernor- 
General. a Senate of 78 appointed life mem- 
bers, a House of Commons of elected mem- 
bers apportioned to popntation, and a Cabinet 
responsible to the House of Commons. Each 
province was to have a Lieutenant-Governor, 
a legislature and a res])ODsil)le ministry. 

Specified local powers were assigned to 
provincial governments, while the general 
and residuary powers weie entrusted to 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. In short, 
Canada became a full self-governing entity 
within the British empiie. 

One of the strangest members of the 
British empire in the New Woild is New- 
foundland. It is an island separated from 
Canada by a narrow strait. This island is 
smaller than England, but larger than Ireland. 
Newfoundland, the oldest settled territory 
on the Canadian side, is independent of the 
Dominion. Newfoundland has a government 
and a written constitution of its own. 

At the time of the confederation New- 
foundland held aloof. Since then there has 
been considerable discussion ot uniting with 
Canada : but the union has never taken place. 

Profe.ssor Kobinson in his ''])eretoj)fnent of 
the British En/piie^' tells us that in 1894 
when Newfoundland was confronted with a 
crushing financial disaster, it sought to join 
the Dominion. Canada, however, was un- 
willing to assume Newfoundland's debt of 
foity-eight million rupees. It is probable tliat 
Newfoundland, whose chief feature of life is 
the industry of fishing, would continue to 
live alone— outside the Dominion. With the 
exception of Newfoundland, the Dominion of 
Canada is inclusive of all the varied life of 
the nation from one sea coast to anotiier. 

Unlike India, Canada is not a “subordinate 
member of liis majesty’s government.” There 
is still the British appointed governor-general 
but he is no lunger the representative of the 
British cabinet. He is more of a social 
ornament than a political ])ow^er. If he 
should forget this at any time, God help him! 
Since the new^ imperial shake-up, it has been 
decided that ' henceforth communications are 
not to be through the Governor-General but 
directly from Cabinet to Cabinet”. A self- 
governing member of the empire, Canada is 
master of its own destiny. It is subject to 
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no compulsion whatever from the far-off 
London government. 

As an unquestioned sign of its full nation- 
hood, Canada has the right to send and 
receive ambassadors. The new Canadian Lega- 
tion was opened in Washington last March, 
and the name of the first Canadian Minister is 
Vincent Massey. America, too, has sent a 
Minister to Ottawa. This was not accompiishd 
without opposition. “The House of Lords”, 
said a member of the Canadian Parliament 
recently, “both temporal and spiritual, and 
practically all of the former British Ambassa- 
dors with the exception of Lord Bvyv. were, 
and are still, opposed to Canada’s entering 
the family of nations and hoisting her own 
flag in Washington ” Such hostility was, how- 
ever, coolly brushed aside by Canadians. 
Today all matters relating to the Dominion 
and the vast trade between the two great 
sections of North America are settled by the 
Canadian envoy and not by the British 
ambassador. When will India follow the 
example of Canada and have its own envoy ? 

All the autonomous territ-rios of England, 
especially Canada, South Africi and Ireland, 
eiqoy not only national but international 
freedom They are not tiie sort to boggle 
at a toothless formula. They have completely 
emancipated themselves from the existing 
bonds of subordination to Loudon. A great 
fact lias thus come into being in the world. 
Wo should giv(‘ this matter a little attention. 
From this year of grace D)2T, English minis- 
ters will sign treaties f()r England only, and 
each dominion will sign for itself. The 
dominions will do about what they please. 
Self-determination and empire are irreconcil- 
able foes. 

I)i)cs this indicate that the weakened 
British em])ire is on the point of dissolution 
and about to dissolve? Does this mean that 
British imperialism is dead and damned for 
good and all ? Some say that the grip of 
the Britisli empire on all its possessions is 
doomed to loosen tlirongh the years until 
the empire will fade away like a nightmare. 
Already the old empire is a thing of the 
past. Delusion? No use asking! Perhaps 
we liave enough perception of the truth 
anyhow\ Many another empire has marched 
to the old ash-can of time. That is to say, 
who knows what is in the womb of the 
future ? 

It is amusing to reflect that the title desired 
for thenew confederation was the “Kingdom of 
Canada.” Indeed the sixth draft of the bill 


contained the title, “Kingdom of Canada.” This 
was, howev^er, disallowed on the ground that the 
monarchical term of “Kingdom” would wound 
The sensibilities of the Yankees” of the 
great American Republic. The official name 
of the country was therefore substituted as 
the Dominion of Canada. It has a population 
of nearly nine millions ; but the total area 
of the Dominion is about the same as that 
of the United States. 

The four-thousand miles of boundary 
lino which runs between the United States 
and Canada is a remarkable frontier. It is 
entirely unfortified. T'Oe frontier is guarded 
chiefly for custom with a checking up of 
immigration. A high tariff wall stands in 
the way ; but the tariff’ wall is not reinforced 
by a military wall. 

There is at present no thought of Ameri- 
cans annexing Canada. It is not in their 
dreams. If anyone mentions it, the yawning 
response is a kind of ‘'ho-hum” ! When the 
American revolution started the American 
colonie.s hoped that the Canadians would throw 
in their lot with the fighting colonials and 
declare for independence, riiat amiable 
hope was never realized. The pursuasion of 
Benjamin Franklin, who went to Canada, did 
not avail. 

Canada had bt^en the place of refuge for 
a largo number of Americans who were 
disloyal to tlio cause of the American 
revolution. It has been stated that the 
sympathies of at least one third of the 
colonists were with the Pbiglish side. In 
177() when the Declaration of Independence 
was made, anybody who would not support 
it was liable to the penalties of treason. 
“Committees watched every move of suspected 
I^oyalists”, observes J^rofessor (leorge M. 
Wrong of the University of Toronto. 

“Wo hear of Loyalist elergynujn drairi^ed from 
thoir palpits and niillroated ; ot Loyalists who 
were whipped tliroui^li the s( reels and had then- 
ears cropped : of other IjoyalisLs (-overeiL with tar 
and then rolled in feathers taken from their own 
beds, or held astride ot the shiif) cvluro of a rail 
and made to take a lou'-di ride which involved 
acute pain ; or held under the \vater and brought 
to breathe and then ducked a” tin ; or tied roughly 
to a pyst, with some dead animal dangling by 
them.’’ 

I have rather more than a suspicion that 
war has never been a bed of roses, not even 
excluding the late War for Civilization 
( 19 l 4 -l 9 liS). That is a fact which is useless 
to hedge in or gloss over with rhetoric. At 
any rate, American patriots drove oGt with 
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great severity — and even with ruthlessness 
hundreds and hundreds of hated Loavalists and 
Tories across the border to Halifax. The city of 
Halifax came to be known as the infamous 
head" quarters of traitors, and enemies of 
liberty. Today the past seems to have been 
wiped out, and a complete understanding 
exists between Americans and Canadians. 

“Everything points to a coming time of 
trial for the nation and the empire,*' 
remarked Dean Inge of I/^ndon the other 
day in one of his jeremiads. Like every 
Tory Englishman of his class, the gloomy 
Dean believes that the large populations of 
the British empire should remain in 
subjection forever. Theirs is but the duty 
to bow down in humility and contribute 


financial and — in war times — military support. 
The Reverend Doctor William Ralph Inge 
is a specialist in imperialism, celestial and 
temporal. Independence is barbarism. If it 
is, then some throe million Americans turned 
crude barbarians 151 years ago, and their 
descendants are now enjoing the splendid 
savage state. The fact is that it is as hard 
for a Tory to judge Americans justly as it 
is to get out of his hide. Happily Canadians 
and most sensible Englishmen understand the 
American state of mind which prefers an 
independent barbarian to a vassal of the 
English nation. 

Iowa City, U. S. A. 

July 1927 


PROBLEMS OF INDIAN STATES AND THEIK POSITION 
IN FEDERATED INDIA 


r>v CIllMANLAL M. 

A LTOCRATIC nilo will in future bean e\'(*epf ion 
and an anotnalv, and in the vast niajoritv ot 
the rountrios of the woild, the realisation ot 
the danger that attends aiitoeratii' rule without 
proper regard to the intcre.sts of the p(‘opIe has 
Ifd to tiie substitution of (roverninent by the 
people for the iineontrolled authority of an in- 
dividual sovereign.*' (T.ord Chelmsford at Bharatpur 
1919). 

The time for appointing the statutory 
commission on the Montford Reforms is 
drawing near, and the Chamber of Princes 
has already appointed a Committee to report 
cn the future of the Indian States and their 
relations to the future Coverninent of India 
as constituted by a further in.stalrnent of 
Reforms. The Committee is expected to 
report on the ways and means for the main- 
tenance of the present dignities, privileges 
and rights of Indian Princes. The Princes 
have become very jealous of their rights and 
are trying to advance their claims to particular 
territories, or suzerainty over particular 
smallar States under the old treaties. The 
Nizam asked for the Rendition of the Berars 
and the (raek^ar claimed his paramoiintcy 
over his tributaries in Kathiawar, hut the late 
Viceroy Lord Reading gave a stunning blow 
to the growing ambitions of such Piinces by 


D( )CTOR. .\!. v.„ i.L. i;. 

his memorable reply to tlie Nizam on the 
27th March, 192(1, finally rejecting his claim 
to Die Berars with the concurrence of His 
Maje.^ty’s (Government. In the course of that 
reply he said : — 

‘The sovereignly of the Britisli ('rowii is 
supreme in India, and therefore no ruler of an 
Inaian State (.‘an jUvStiliahly elaim to negotiate? Avtli 
tiie hntisli (lovernment on an euual tooting. Its 
supremacy is not based only upon treaties and 
engagements. Imt o.xists indeptmdently of them and 
(pute apart from its prerogative in matters relating 
to toreign powers and policii-s. It is the right ard 
duty of t lie British tiovernment, while s(TUpulously 
respecting all tnaties and engagements witii 
Indian States to pres(?rvo pea(‘e and good order 
throughout India,’’ 

“The right of the British (Government to inter- 
vene in the inteinal atlaiis ol Indian States is 
another instance of the consr(piences necessarily 
involved m the supremacy of the British Crowm 
ihe British (jovermnent liad, indeed, shown, again 
and again, that they have no desire to exei(*ise 
this right without grave reason, hut the internal 
no Jess than external soemrity which the ruling 
Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting 
power of I lie British Government, and where 
imperial interests arc (‘oncern(Hl, or the general 
\vellare of the people of a State is seriously and 
grievously affected by the action of its Oovernmerit, 
it is with the Paramount Power that the ultimate 
resiionsilniity ol taking remedial action if necessary 
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must lie.’’ “The varyiDfi: degrees of sovereignty 
\vhj(‘h the Ilulers enjoy are all suhjeet to due 
exei’cisc by the rarainount I'ower of this 
respousihility,” 

Lord Leading has thus proelaimod a new 
orientation of policy towards the Indian States 
in an authoritative manner, and it is our 
duty to examine its implications. The Hritisli 
(rovernment has, by its concurrence in the 
principles enunciated by the late Viceroy, 
converted its former Allies and Friends into 
vassals, emphasised the Pararnoiintcy of the 
British Grown over them, and reaffirmed its 
right of intervention in the intvnu," alfairs 
of Indian States, if the imperial inti ests or 
the general welfare of State subjects require 
it. The Government has declared in un- 
eijuivocal terms its duty to preserve peace 
and good order througliout India, and to take 
remedial action in the interests of State 
subjects if their general welfare is seriously 
or grievously affected by the action of a 
State fiovernment. 

The reply also reminds the Princes that 
the internal security that tlioy enjoy is duo 
ultimately to the protecting arm of Britain, 
and that without that su|)i)ori they may find 
their position (piite insecure owing to the 
revolt of their subiects. Lord Beading 
assures the State subjects that as they have 
lost the right of revolt, the Paramount Power 
is bound to protect tliem against the tyranny 
and misrule of tlieir Ih'inces. 

'riio ^loiiiford report contemplates a 
revision of treaties with the Indian States 
and the time is ripe for such revision in 
view of the pronouncement of Lord Beading. 

The future of Indian States involves the 
future of tlieir subjects. State subjects are 
showing signs of dissatisfaction against their 
])resent condition and a number of State 
subjects conferences are being held, pre~ 
eminent among them being the All India 
Indian State subjects conference, the Deccan 
States subjects (;onference, the Kathiawar 
Political Conference, the Bamda State Praja 
Mandal, Cutchlu Prajakiya Parishad, and some 
others. The demand for responsible Self- 
(loveriimont in Indian States is growing 
apace, and it is being sujiported liy a section 
of the Indian l^ress like the “Kesari’' and 
“Mahratta’' of Poona, the “Dnyaii PrakasIP' 
and “Servant of India” the “The Tarun 
Kajastan”, “The Nava Gujarat'’, ‘The 
Sauraslitra” and fhe great Dailies of Bombay 
like the “Bombay Clironiclo”, the “Hindustan”, 
the “Bombay* Samachar'’, the “Sanj Vartmau” 
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and some others. Mr. O. R. Abhyankar the 
President of the last sessions of the Deccan 
States Conference held on the 22nd May, 1920 
in Poona is a great student of problems of 
Indian States, and relying on the latest 
pronouncement of Lord Reading and the 
previous history of the development of the 
Paramountey of the British Power over its 
former allies, he emphatically asked the 
British Government fo adrisc, encourage a)td 
even dicta le the introduction of representative 
institutions and development on democratic 
lines leading to the realisation of fall respon- 
sible Self-Government in Indian States. 

As the Iioyal Proclamation of 1917 has 
declared full responsible Self-Government for 
India as the goal of British policy it involves 
the federation of Indian States with the 
diilerent Self-vJoverning provinces of Britisli 
India. 

Tlie ]\[ontford Report expected enlightened 
Indian Princes to follow in the wake of 
British India and introduce parallel constitu- 
tional reforms, but that exfiectation has not 
been fullilled and as there cannot be a real 
federation between potential democracies with 
actual autocraoies without jeopardising the 
very existence of the Commonwealth of 
India, the time has come for the British 
Government to intervene and make the 
Princes introduce constitutional reforms 
parallel to those in British India in their 
States and put constitutional checks on their 
autocracy. Mr. Abhyankar, therefore, pleaded 
for a Royal proclamation expressing the will 
of the British Government to extend the 
Royal pronouncement of 1917 to Indian 
States, The King Kmperor may call upon the 
Indian Princes to carry out the Royal be- 
hest, and the Princes will have no alternative 
hut to obey the Royal will, backed by the 
full prestige of the British nation. 

In his speech at Bharatpur Lord 
Chelmsford reminded the Princes that the 
days of autocracy were gone and that the 
time had come for substituting (rovernment 
by the people for the uncontrolled authority 
of an individual sovereign. But our Princes, 
just like the Bouibons, learn nothing and 
sit on a fence de])ending upon antediluvian 
methods of administration. 

Lord Curzon once remarked that Indiau 
Princes should rrtncudx'r IJmt they exist for 
the j)eo}de, and that (he sulyects do not exist 
for them, H(\ therefore, required the Princes 
to take Mie permission of the Governor- 
General and \4ceroy for their foreigi^ travels 
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and absentee rule. Some frequent sojourners 
to Europe like II. H. the Gaekwar felt the 
liiimiliation, but jud^in^ at this distance 1 
think the rule was salutary, and the present 
pratical abro^ration of that rule has only led 
numerous Princes to make annual pilf?rimages 
to European watering? places, pleasure resorts 
and sportinjy centres under one excuse or 
other, resulting}; in many scandals like that 
of Mr. A. in the Mrs. Robinson case, 

The situation has become so unbearable, 
the grievances of State.s subjects are so 
frreat, the o\trava^::ance of most of our 
Princes has become so scandalous, that the 
conversion of our States into constitutional 
monarchies or their absorption into British 
India are the only alternatives left to us, 

Mr. Abhyankar wants a R<\val rt)mmission 
and the Conference supported him in that 
demand in order to exhaustivedy into the 
(question of treaty ri^^hts, status of Prince^, 
their obligations and duties as constitutional 
monarchs, the metliod of introducing respon- 
sible Government in Indian States, the 
machinery hy which matters of common 
interests can be adjusted, and the part which 
Indian Princes and States subjects have to 
play in reaching the goal of Federated India. 
Ihe Rt. Hon'ble Mr. V S, Shrinivasa Shastri 
emphatically supports the demand and says 
that personal rule must go, however benevo- 
lent it may be in particular cases. The 
demand for a Royal Commission is quite 
opportune and if the Governor-General 
accepts it, the work of the Statutory 
Commission will become somewhat easy. 

The doctrine of self-determination w^as 
one of the fourteen points of the late 
[^resident Wilson and it n\as partially 
applied to tlie territories and ])eoples of the 
vanquished countries in Europe and Asia. 
Here also it may not be in the inbjrcsts of 
Britain to make an unlimited application of 
the principle and allow India the clioice of 
complete independence or Dominion Status 
as against the present bureaucratic autocracy. 
But the principle may well be allowed to 
liavo operation in determining ihe future? of 
Indian States. A plrhisrUr may bo taken 
in each individual State by secret ballot 
under gurantee of British protection against 
harasmont by the Princes or their adminis- 
trations to tile States subjects, under direct 
British Supervision and control, reiiuiring all 
adult males and females to vote whether 
they ])refer to continue as States subjects or 
want ‘CO be IR’itish Indian subjects and 


desire absorption of their States in British 
India. 

If the Royal Commission goes through 
the grievances of the subjects of each indivi- 
dual State and gets a jilebiscite, I am sure 
the vast majority of the Ryots of Indian 
States would vote for aiisorption in British 
India, and the British Crowm will bo bound 
to respect the wishes of the majority and 
annex most of these States as rotten States, 
pension oT the Royal families and extend 
the comparative blessings of bureaucratic 
autocracy with a veneer of democratic insti- 
tutions of British India. 

Even the elementary rights of man, viz., 
liberty of sjieech, Press or Association, 
security of life and property and the right 
of l/(rheas (orpn^, are almost non-existent 
in imist of these states. Religious toleration 
and the proteid.ifin of the honour of women 
are uot to he found in some of these stato«; 
and rapes, and abductions in broad day light 
by the Princes or llieir underlings are 
ITe(|uently reported. 

[t is no fault of the states subjects if 
their minds are alienated fiom indigenous 
rulers and turned towards the Paramount 
l^)^ver for protection and benevolent inter- 
vention. The incidence of taxation in most 
of these Stales per head of populatn>n is 
very much higl;er than in British India, 
while tlie sources of income are lesser owing 
to want of develojimenl of industries, 
commerce, and agriculture. The states subjects 
envy the lot of their British Indian brethren, 
just as they in their turn are dissatistiod 
with their piesent condition and ^Yant 
Dominion Status and full responsible Self- 
Government under the British Crown. 

As Mahatma Candlii once said, states 
subjects an? slaves of slaves and as .sucii 
their lot is only to bo pitied, and they cannot 
be asked to plunge into the vortex of luin- 
co-operation. Thr hd of dirrcl slnrr< is 
much bettor than that of slaves of slaves, and 
hence any measures that tend to remove 
the middle slaves and convert the states sub- 
jects into British Indian subjects are welcome. 
I therefore urge upon the? British Govern- 
ment the need oi Royal Commission and the 
application of the dochine of self-determina- 
tion in a limited sense to Indian states and 
their subjects. 

The Commission ought to have representa- 
tives of states subjects, Prince.s, British 
Indians, and the British rrovemment, with 
power to co-opt local members while 
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hearing the grievances of particular states 
and their subjects. As Sir Robert Holland 
said in London recently before the East 
India Association the British Cfovernment 
cannot tolerate for a moment any tyranny 
in an Indian state under its protection, and 
the people want a sincere attempt to apply 
the principle. The ways of the for(‘ign and 
Political Department of the Government of 
India are indeed inscrutable, but in view of 
the recent pronouncement of Lord Reading, 
it must encourage the people to come forward 
with their grievances and the nolitical 
officers should try to remedy them an help 
the Royal Commission in their wor^v with 
thoir olPcial conhdential reports against 
particular Princes. 

The late ^Iaharai.> of (Jwalior lias laid 
down the gidden ruh' of two percent of the 
gross revenues of the state lor tlio IMvy 
I'lirse. to he follo^^ed by all onr Indian 
Princes. The Deuan of Baroda compared 
the Khangi grant "]' the (Lackwar with that 
oi the Nizam, Holkar etc, and showed that 
the <iaekwar’s grant was nnudi less than 
Unit of these states and stoo l at between 
nine and ten ])ercont of the Kevennes. AVhen 
even an enlightened Prince life tlie Gaekwar 
wants rupees twenty lacs for himself, two 
hundred seventeen thousand for the Heir- 
apparent and some more lacs for providing 
other niembors of the Royal Family as 
announced by the Dowan in his budget 
speech, what must be the state of affairs in 
other states can better be imagined than 
described. The economic strain on the 
resources of the States is terrible, and in 
view of the fact that there are nearly 700 
states, big and small with a population of 
nearly seven crores, the problem becomes 
very important. The gross revenues of those 
states must bo nearly seventy crores taking 
Rs. 10 as the incidence of taxation per head 
of population at a moderate computation. 
Taking the (iaekwar as an example of an 
enlightened Prince with a percentage ol ten 
percent for himself and some more for the 
Heir-apparent and the Royal Family at one 
end and some of the Rajput Princes spending 
more than half their revenues on their 
personal expenses, at the other end, we may 
strike the golden mean and be iiuile certain 
that our Princes are spending from twenty 
to twenty-five percent of the State Itevennes 
on themselves and their Royal Families on 
the average. This means that an amount 
ranging from 14 crores to 17^2 crores of 


rupees is spent to maintain these Princes. 
Much of this amount is spent in dissipation, 
wine and women, intrigue and moral degra- 
dation, long sojourns in JJurope, and purchase 
of foreign furniture, and foreign materials for 
their palaces. The atmosphere of most of 
these Durbars is full of petty intrigues, 
chicanery and low morals, in which the 
resources of the State drawn from the 
lifeblood of the subjects are frittered 
away. If these states were annexed the 
expense of maintaining the Princes and 
the Royal Families will be saved and the 
administration can be run at a very 

low cost. As an “Ex-minister’’ says in the 
“Hindustan Review” of April 19LH), the cost 
of maintaining the head of an Indian 

Province is not more than one percent, so 

that Indian States subjects will bo 
benelitted by an immense amount in case 
of annexation. Till that consummation is 
achieved it is the duty of the British 

Government to see that no l^rineo exceeds 

the twv) percent standard of the late Maharaja 
Scindia for liis Frivy Purse, so that more 
money may he available for progressive 
departments like education, commerce, 
industries and agriculture, medical relief 
and sanitation, local self-government and 
village reconstruction etc. 

The partition of Bengal was a blow 
aimed at the solidarity of the Bengalis by 
Lord CuizoD, and it is a matter of history 
wliat efibrts were needed to get it unsettled. 
In tlio Gujarati speaking territories of the 
Bombay [’residency, there area large number 
of Indian States in the Malii-Kantha, fknas 
Kaiitha, Rowa-Kantha and Kathiawar Agencies 
ranging from the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
the Tiao of Outch to the pettiest Chief of 
three or four villages in Kathiawar totalling 
nearly 300. There are British Gujarat 
Districts also like Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Kaira and Panch jAlahals. The number of 
such States is legion and the (iujarati speaking 
population has been partitioned into as many 
jurisdictions owing to historical causes. 
The solidarity of the linguistic province of 
Gujarat has been thus destroyed, and in any 
future scheme of linguistic provinces, the 
problem how to restore the full solidarity 
of the population and remove the evils of 
mutually exclusive jurisdictions — will have to 
be faced. Sucli a condition exists in some 
other parts of India also. I would suggest 
that the Royal Commission should be*asked 
to recommend the ways and means of 
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achieving such solidarity and unity in any 

given linguistic province in any future 

Federated commonwealth of India. In my 
opinion, we should follow the Oerman 
method of mediatising the smaller states, 
and create a sub-federation of Gujarat 
Kathiawar and Cutch states with British 
Gujarat constituting a new linguistic province 
with a uniformity of law and administration, 
converting the states into so many 

Districts or Talukas or circles as the 
case may be. The Princes may cither 

be pensioned off or, if that is impracticable, 
they may be treated as hereditary officers 
of the Government, holding their offices 
during good behaviour. This will unify the 
wliole province and the population, may well 
be trusted to develop a sort of provincial 
patriotism. 

The same solution will apply to other 
parts of India where the same difficulty 
arises. The proposed Royal Commission 
may examine this question very throughly 
as it vitally affects the future constitution 
of the federated states of India. 

In any scheme of federation there can 
be only two Houses ; viz. the Congress or 
House of Commons representing the ])opu- 
lation of the whole of India including the 
Indian States, and the senate or the u])per 
House representative of the various Provincial 
Legislatures and riovernments. There is no 


place for a Chamber of Princes or a house 
of Representatives of States subjects, but 
till India becomes a full-tledged federation 
of United States of India, it is necesssry to 
have a seperate House of Representatives 
of Indian States subjects to balance the Cham- 
ber of Princes. The functions of the 
suggested House w^hich is proposed by the 
Deccan States subjects Conference should be 
that of the House of Commons for Indian 
States subjects while the Chamber of Princes 
may remain as the House of Lords with no 
greater Powers than that of a similar P>ody 
in England. Where there aio (|ncstions of 
common concern to the whole of India theio 
may be joint sessions of the Legislative 
Assembly and the J louse of J^epresontativos 
of Indian Slates subjects and there ma^ be 
a similar joint sessions of the Council of 
States and Chamber of Princes. The Royal 
Commission should be empowered to recom- 
mend to the statutoTV commission of 1929 
w'hat should bo done for the representation 
of Indian States subjects in order to safeguard 
their interests and the redress of their 
grievances by the Central Government. 

The problems of Indian States and their 
subjects are so many that it is lud ])ossihle 
to do justice to them in a single article, 
but I shall be glad if mv article stimulates 
intere.st in others and leads to a greater study 
ot the Indian States problems in future by 
our leaders and politicians. 


A aUAIiTKR CENTURY OF PROGliESS IN MYSORE 

Rn b. subrahmaxyam 


^^^ rYSORE is the model native state ot 
India. No British p^’^vince is better 
managed or more prosperous and 
contented.'* So wrote Sir Sidney Low. Nay, 
he went further and stated that under the 
inspiring rule of the present Maliaraja, the 
state had been making phenomenal progress. 
Such indeed have been the results of these 
tw^enty-five years of administration of Ilis 
Highness the Maharaja Sir Sri Krishna- 
rajenejra Wadiyar Baliadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.H., 
the Silver Jubilee of whose installation on 
the ancient Gadi of Mysore is being celebrat- 


ed this month by j\Iysoreans all over the 
country. The s})onteneous feelings of loyalty 
and affbetion that are being expressed 
everywdiere on this occasion could well be 
considered the real index of the great 
popularity of this illustrious ruler among 
ins people. 

Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, when 
but a youth of 18 years, wois invested 
with the responsibilities of government on 
<sth August 19J2 by the thpn Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, Lord Curzon. 
Even at this age, the young prince w^as 
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evincing ^i^reat personal interest in the 
welfare of the people and in the problems 
connected with the administration. Lord 
Cnrzon who was present at the installation 
ceremony of the Maharaja rightly remarked. : 

‘‘We have seen the natural trood sense of the 
Maharaja develop by steady degn^os until we feel 
satisfied of his capacity to assume the full and 
final responsibility of the government of men. He 
has made frequent taurs among liis ])pople. He 
has studied their wants and needs at firsthand. 
He has thereby acquired tlie knowledge which 
will enable him to understand the ^iroblems with 
which lie will be confronted”. 

The Viceroy hoped that ‘Artifice by this 
knowledge, his (the Maharaja’s) natural 
business-like liabits and instinctive self- 
reliance should enable him to steer a straight 
course ’’ And the Viceroy’s hopes have 
never been belied. Fi om the day he became 
the ruler, ITis Highness the JIaharaja, assisted 
by a succession of brilliant dewaus, lias boon 
taking Mysore riglit on the path of progress 
and today ^Mysore is acclaimed as the most 
well-governed and progressive Indian state. 

Tlie .Maharaja of Mysore nas alwavs been 
amidst his people working fui and with them 
for the common good of all ; but at the same 
time keeping in perfect touch with and some 
times being abreast of all current inovoinents 
and tlu.ugiit in the outside world. ^ This 
intelligent and sympathetic administration oi 
the Maharaja has resulted in a general 
advance towards prosperity of both the people 
and the state. 

Since 1902, people are being gradually 
associated more and more with the admini- 
stration of tlie state. Tiio revenues of the 
state have practically doubled. Numerous 
largo industries liavo been either started or 
fostered by the government. Thousands of 
acres of arable land have been brouglit under 
cultivation and great agricultural facilities 
given to the peasants. Jjarge irrigation works 
have been undertaken. New roads have been 
constructed and fresh railways laid. 
Education is spread on a large scale. 1 nblic 
health and sanitation have very much 
improved. Great facilities lor medical reliei 
are allowed. In fact, in oveiy way Mysore 
has been well on the onward inarch ot 
progress. 

All tlieso improvements would not iiave 
been possible without the aid ol able 
assistance. And His HiRhness the Maharaja 
has been particularly happy in his choice ot 
raini.st.ors and other principle olheers ot 
state. Tlieso ministers, well-known lor their 


most unselfish devotion and genuine loyalty 
to the state and its ruler, have all been 
brilliant administrators who have in succession 
contributed considerably to the present 
progressive state of Mysore. 

It was, however, an act of the highest politi- 
cal sagacity on the part of the Maharaja 
when he took courage with both his hands 
and appointed Sir M. Visvesvaraya, an 
engineer all through his life, to the Dewanship 
of Mysore in the teeth of strong opposition 
from all sides. And today the people of 
Mysore are rea])ing the lasting benefits and 
advantages of what was at the time considered 
a rash and autocratic action of His Highness 
the Maharaja. It was during Sir M. Yisve- 
svara^^a’s tenure of oftico that ]\Iysore has 
made the greatest progress and the large 
schemes of reconstruction formulated by this 
great patriot, statesman and administrator, are 
yet being carried into action by the succeeding 
Dowans. 

It is easily conceded on all hands that in 
spite ot sliort waves of communal and 
sectarian animosities that threatened for a 
time to unsettle the steady progress 
of the slate, those twenty-fiv(^. years of 
His Highness's rule could well be the 
proudest ])oriod of administration for any 
prince in India, 

The present Dowan, Amin-ul-Mulk Mirza 
Md. Ismail, C. T E, M. B. E., a Mysorean 
by birth, is an ‘‘idealist to the core. 

At the very lirst public utterance after his 
taking charge of this higli ofllce he declared . 

“1 regard the ollice of Dewaii less as an 
appointment than as a great mission of 
patri'^tic service” He is ably assisted by 
the three it embers of the Executive Council, 
Mr. K. Clmndy an experienced and well-tried 
civilian of the state, Dewan Bahadur M. N. 
Krishnarao, who had not a little share in 
steering the state finances successfully through 
the recent crisis and Mr. C. 8. lialasuudarara 
Iyer, one of the most able and distinguished 
members of the Mysore Civil Service, whose 
ability was perceived and appreciated 
early in bis-career by the Darbar and by 
outsiders like Iv)rd Kitchiier. With such 
combination of brilliance and capacity to 
assist His Highness, it would be well withm 
bounds of reason to expect that Mysore 
would'continue to lill its proud place among 
the foremost progressive states. 

Mysor(‘ IS one of the most picturesque 
beauty spots in India. The long ranges of 
hills of the Western Ghats covered with 
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thickly-wooded forests, the f^ardens and 
plantations, the undulatinjj: stretches of park 
and oi fertile iiolds of c(n*n, the absorbing 
panorama of the country throiigli which 
numerous rivers run their course, enhanced 
here and there by the awe-inspirinj; and 
inag:nilicent waterfalls and beautiful lakes, 
the healthy hill-statiotis and tiie marvellous 
hill-fori’s scattered all over the state, the 
many relics of ancient architecture renowned 
for tlieir exquisite beauty, all these and 
utheis tliat nature and man have bestowed 
on this land, make Jlysore the \eiitable 
“Eden of ^South India/’ 

Stretchinc: from the eastern slopes of the 
Western (ihats, the state spreads over the 
Deccan jdateaii coverii^a: an area of 29,000 
square miles and has a populatitm of about 
(>() lakhs. There are more than r>V 2 thous.and 
miles of ^^^ood road^ and about TOO miles of 
railway couiH‘ctin^’ all important [)lac*es in 
the state. The state maintains tTa\ellers’ 
bungalows in every district and taluk head- 
(juarter and on some of the important hill- 
stations for the benefit of traveller^. 

The revenues of the state liavo nearly 
doubled within thc.se twuntv-tive years, 
increasing from about 2 cioros to crores 
per year. This result is not due to mere 
fresh taxation in any form. It is tlic ellect 
of the natural growth under the stimulus 
aflbrded by the opening out of the country 
tiirougli better means of communication, 
by the execution of important irrigation 
works of unsurpa.ssed magnitude, by the 
general expansion of industries and commerce 
and in some measure by the better admini- 
stration of public funds. 

Within this period the political institutions 
in the state have undergone c(>nsiderable 
changes. The Representative As.sernbly which 
wa.s started by Dewan C. Kangacharlu of 
revered memory in ISSI and which was 
merely a body of men brought together from 
all over the state on a very limited franchise, 
to make representations regardin;., local wants 
and grievances, if any, was the only political 
institution at the time the Jlaharaja ascended 
tlie throne. 

On accession the Maharaja expressed the 
hope that ‘‘it could prove a valuable adjunct 
to tiie administration and in course of time 
will take its proper place among the chief 
luditical institutions of the land remaikable 
for its , spirit of independence and its 
sobriety/’ And accordingly the Representative 


Assembly has since been growing both in 
prestige, popularity and usefulness. 

In 1908, another house of legislature 
smaller in size but with larger powers and 
functious, was created. Both these institutions 
have now been thoroughly overhauled under 
the Reforms granted by His Iliglmess the 
Maharaja in l92J. By this the Representative 
Assembly has been ])laced on a statutory 
basis and has been given a detinitc place in 
the constitution of the State. Tlie franchise 
has been veiy much extended. Sex disquali- 
Hcation has been remo\ed. The privilege of 
inoxing resolutions on the genei'al j)rinciples 
and policies underlying tlie budget has been 
granted. Resolutions can be moved on 
matters ()f public administration, nqjresen- 
tations about ])ublic wants and giievaiu'cs 
can be made and inler[)ellations put. The 
Assembly is also consulted boloifi the levy 
(»1 any new taxes and on the general princiides 
of any measure of legislation Inloro the 
same is introduced in the Legislative Council. 
The Assembly has. of coiuse, an ^>ver\v lielui- 
jng non-official maipriiy. 

The Legislative (’ouncil also consists of 
a clc'ar non-(»tticial maionty, having twenty 
official and 30 non-oflicial members. It used 
to exercise the jirixilege of iut(‘r})ellation, 
the discussion of the budget and oi moving 
r(*S()lntions on all matters ol pul)lic admini- 
stration. Now it has been granted the power 
of voting on the demands for grants and of 
introducing private bills. The Council 
elects a Puljlic Accounts Committee which 
examines all audit and appropriation reports 
and brings to the notice of the Council all 
deviations from the wishes of the Council 
as expressed in its budget grant. 

They have also got three standing 
committees composed of members of botii 
the Houses- -the i{t‘presentative Assembly 
and tlie Legislative Coui cil — to allow greater 
opportunities to the iion-otlicial representa- 
tives of the people to inlliienco the everyday 
administration of the State. One of these 
committees deals with matters connected 
with the railways, the electrical and public 
XV oiks departments, the other with the Local 
Self-government, Medical, Sanitary, and 
Ibiblic Health dejiartmerits ; and the third 
committee concerns itself with linance and 
taxation. 

Local Self-government institutions have 
also made a good headway. There are the 
village Panchayats, the taluk boards, the 
district boards, the Cnions and the rnunici- 
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palities. The powers and functions of those 
institutions have been considerahlv enhanced. 
Many of these bodies are presided over by 
non-official presidents. 

The Village Panchyat Act recently passed 
by the Mysore fje?:islutive Council has made 
the villages the real bisic units of Self- 
government in whicii the villages enjoy a 
large measure of freedom in the civil., 
criminal and civic administration of their 
own Village. 

Apart from these, there is the Economic 
Conference Avith its committees b" look to 
the economic interests and deveiu{> ent of 
the country. 

It might be mentioned here that while 
some of other Indian States are making 
frantic eiTorts to cover their sins of 
oinmissir)?! and commission, of autocracy 
and inal-ad ministration by passing stringent 
laws against the Press and thus gag and 
stilln all healthy growth of public opinion, 
the Mysore Stato lias recently made substan- 
tial modifications in the existing ProKSs 
Act. 

Education, as every tiling rise, has made 
rapid strides in the state daring this quarter 
of a century. Free and compulsory primary 
education has been f?nforced in all tiiC 
cities and towns 'md is now spreading to 
the villages. Cower secondary education 
has been made free. Large numbers of 
scholarships and freestudentships have been 
instituted in the high schools and colleges. 
A not work of schools is spread all over the 
country, giAu’ng a scliool for every S(|. 

miles and for 72b persons of the total 
population. 

While in VM2 tliey had about 2232 
schools for the whole state and were spend- 
ing about 12 lakhs of rupees on education, 
today the Mysore government have established 
over <s000 educational institutions and spend 
on them more than bO lakhs of rupees per 
year. The percentage of the expenditure on 
education to the total roveuiic of the state 
works uj)to about lb. ]Iow favourably this 
compared with the figures for the neighbour- 
ing provinces administered by the benign 
British bureaucracy could be seen from the 
following: The percentage of expenditure 

on education to the total revenue in Bihar 
and Orissa is 14, in the United Provinces it 
is 113 b, in Bombay and the l^injab 13, in 
Bengal it is a little over 12, in Assam it is 
10, in Central Provinces 9 5, and Burma 9, 
Nearly 3b per cent of boys and giils of 


school-going age in the State are receiving 
instruction. 

The education of girls has also made good 
progress. There are in the state about 788 
girls schools of all kinds and grades in which 
about 3i),G00 girls are reading. 

Increased facilities are being afi’orded 
for the education of the children of the 
depressed classes, known in Mysore as Adi- 
karuataks. About 1(>,000 of these children 
are reading in the b05 schools that are 
specially maintained by the state for them 
Of these about 2,500 are girls. The children 
of this community are also allowed entrance 
into all other stab' maintained general educa- 
tional institutions Avithout any social barrier. 
The tJoveniment maintains four feen board- 
ing homes with tutorial classes attached to 
them, for the depressed class children at 
Mysore, Bangalore, Ttiinkur and Chickarna- 
galur. Besides general education, these boys 
are also trained in certain handicrafts, such 
as weaving, carpentry, mat-making, shoe- 
making, smithy, etc 

Mahomedan education is also receiving 
its due share of recognition and encourage- 
ment. Til ere are all over the State a 
number of Anglo-llindustani schools maintain- 
ed for the benefit of the children of the 
Moslem subjects of Ifis Highness the Maharaja. 
Special purdah schools are provided for the 
education of Aloslem girls. Moslem students 
are given half-free studentships in all the 
general government schools and colleges as 
a sort of cncouragemeut for their prosecuting 
higher studies. In fact, owing to the various 
facilities created for the education of this 
community, the percentage of literacy among 
the Mo.slems in Mysore has been gradually 
on the increase. 

On this broad-based and firm foundation 
of primary and secondary education, has 
been built the edifice of the seat of culture. 
The Mysore University, Avhicli was started 
in 191b, really symboliz.s the culmination of 
a liberal and progressive educational policy 
that tiio iMysoro Darfur has been consistently 
folloAving The University has Arts, Science, 
Engineering including civil, mechanical and 
electrical“-5Iedical and Teaching Faculties. The 
Arts and Teaching colleges together with a 
ladies college are situated in Mysore, while the 
science, engineering and medical colleges 
are in Bangalore. The University was 
modelled after the Australian universities, 
but recently it is being remodelled in the 
light of the recommendations of the ' Sadler 
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Commission. At present there are post- 
-graduate courses in Arts, History and 
mathematics and the starting of posC-rraduate 
courses in Science is in contemplation. 

The pros:ress oi a-j^ri culture in the State 
has been -rreatly accelerated by the establisli- 
raent of a separate department. The Mysore 
Agriculture Department is perhaps one of 
the most well-ecjuipped and efficiently 
managed of its kind in India. It has a big 
agricultural laboratory at Bangalore under 
tiie direct supervision of a distinguished 
agricultural chemist. It has established 
expen'imental farms at live different places 
in the 8tate at which experiments are 
conducted in regard to the unit production 
of paddy, ragi, potatoes, areca nuts, sugar- 
cane and other produce and the combating 
of certain insect pests tliat infest the crops 
and ruin them. A Coffee Experimental 
Farm has been locently started at Balehonnur 
in the midst of coffee-growing area, to conduct 
experiments in r(\gard to coffee pe^^ts. 
Agricultural education is being imparted by the 
Hcbbal Agricultural School where deplomasare 
awarded to the students after finishing three 
years' practical and theoritical instruction. 
Shorter courses of instruction have also been 
arranged for the benetit of the agiiculturists 
at three other experimental farms. The 
department also maintains Live Stock, Civil 
Veterinary and Sericulture sections, each 
under a separate expert, wlio is also tlie 
head of the department, and ^^ith a large 
staff of assistants scattered all over the 
State. 

These and other facilities afforded by the 
agricultural departrneut for the introduction 
of improved and scientific methods of 
cultivation and farming coupled with the 
numerous schemes ol irrigation, some of 
which arc of exceptional magnitude, carried 
out during this period and the large sums 
of money spent every year in giving liberal 
assistance to the peasant classes by issuing 
agricultural loans on easy terms to them 
irrespective of their i)eing small or large 
holders, all have contributed to a general 
increase in the area under cultivation and 
the conse^juent increase in the prospeiity of 
the ngrcultural classes in the State. 
While in 1902 there were Ho lakhs of 
acres of land under cultivation, today 
tliere are lakhs of acres of cultivated 

land, thus showing an increase of more than 
s lakhs of acres of land wdiich have been 
brought under cultivation dining this period. 


Of the irrigation works undertaken in 
recent years, two are worthy of mention. The 
Krishnaraja Sagara near Mysore is a re- 
servoir created by the construction of a high 
dam, 130 feet high, across the Cauveri river 
and is the biggest of its kind as yet constructed 
in India. It is considered to be second in 
size only to the famous Assuan Dam in 
Egypt. When completed, it is estmated to 
supply sufficient water to irrigate 1,20,000 
acres of land. Apart from the benefits it is 
able to confer on agriculture, it has contributed 
to a tremendous increase in the output of 
electricity both at Sivasanuidrum and at the 
Dam itself. The \vork is nearing completion 
and already 20,000 acres of land are being 
irrigated by its canals. Tlio Krishnaraja 
Sagara is estimated to cost over -1 crores of 
rupees to the Dai bar. 

The other the Vani Vilas Sagara, is also 
a similar dam constructed across a river in 
Chitaldrug district, which ^vas completed 
more than a decade and a half ago. It is a 
beautiful lake extending over an area of 
about 40 square miles and has been constructed 
at an enormous cost. It has at once facilitated 
the bringing under cultivation of tens of 
thonsamls of acres of arable land. 

Besides these, there are mirnorous otlior 
minor irrigation ivorks tliat hav(‘ been under- 
taken during this period and which have all 
added substantially to th(5 solution of the 
problem of water supply for agricultural 
purposes. 

With the increase of the general prosperity 
of the people through agrioultun‘, industries 
and commerce in the State have also made 
mucli progress. The Industries and (Uimmerce 
department have not been sparing in their 
efforts to stimulate fresh trade and industry. 
A large number of industries had been either 
started or aided by the (rovernment during 
these twenty-five years. The general policy 
of the Government in this respect has been 
to afford facilities to people who havfj reason- 
able scluimes ior the starting of any particular 
industries. They would give them loans for 
the pur(!liase of machinery and other re(|iiisites 
on very easy terms. They would give them 
the lienetit of expert advise, when possible, 
and do eveytliing tliat they possibly could to 
help the industry. This has resulted in the 
establishment of a number of weaving 
factories, oil mills, rice mills, the manufactur- 
ing of chemicals, varnishes and paints, slate 
pencils, tile factories, saw mills, ginning 
factories, the mining of manganese and othei* 
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minerals and various other industries, too 
numerous to mention. 

In cases, however, where the public are 
shy or have not the necessary facility by 
way of expert Icnowled'^e or otherwise to 
take the initiative, the Government have 
undertaken to start such industries themselves 
to demonstrate to the people the value of the 
industry and to create the necessary confidence 
in them. With this object in view, the State 
started a few industries the chief amon^ 
which are : a metal raotory, a button factory 
a soap factory, a weavinc;' la*'! the 
industrial and arts and crafts worksli p. Of 
these the first tvvo have already j?one into the 
hands of private companies and are workins: 
very satisfactorily. The Mysore Soap Factory 
produces the best .uiap available in India and 
js working well. Th.e ^ 2 :overnment is anxious 
to hand it over to a private body, provided 
a suitable company with sufficient resources 
is corning? forward. The others are maintained 
foi’ purposes of derponstration and have been 
doin^ beautifully well in this direction. 

IS or has Government nef.^]ectod cottage 
industries. Sericulture, liand-spinnin^c and 
weaving?, rattan work (cane work), toy making 
lacquer work, knittin.c:, tailoring, sandalwood 
carving and such others are very much en- 
couraged. Industrial schools are started at 
various centres in the State for the teaching of 
these crafts and facilities are created for taking 
to any one of them either as part time work or 
as a profession. Special conveniences are 
afforded for ladies to leara these crafts and 
whore necessary to earn an independent and 
respectable living by such work. 

t)f course, the introduction of hand 
spinning as a cottage industry is of recent 
origin, but yet the state has been making 
very sincere afforts to make it popular 
among the masses and iiarlicularly among 
the agriculturists. The Mysore Administra- 
tion Report states ; 

“The department ( of Indnstrios and (’oinmerce) 
has taken steps to organise liand-spinning as a 
subsidiary oeciupation on a large sc^ale. A suitable 
improved type of (3harka was designed aiul arrange- 
ments made to maniifactin*e those Oharkas in the 
Art AVorkshop and industrial schools in the State. 
Over three hundred charkas ai'o now in use and 
indents for an equal number have been obtamed. 
Private enterprise has also interested itself in its 
manufacture. ^Jonsiderable enthusiasm \yas evoked 
in hand spinning and a spinners’ Association was 
formed and spinning demonstrations and competi- 
tions wdlh suitable prizes were organised. All 
classes of the population took interest in the 
demonstrations and two big spinning competitions 
held in the cities of Bangalore and Mysore attract- 
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ed great public attention. Two centres, viz. one 
at Mysore and the other at Bangalore, wre consti- 
tuted for the supply of carded cotton. Experiments 
in the utilisation of hand-spun yarn were unaer- 
takeu in the Government Weaving Factory ana 
printed fabrics, which have a large demana, nave 
also been made out of these cloths. 

It is now to be hoped that) especially 
after the stimulus given to it by the presence 
of Mahatma Gandhi in the State, hand-spin- 
ning would become more and more popular 
until it becomes a part and parcel of the 
economy of village life in Mysore. The 
initiative taken by the State in this matter 
should also serve as an object lesson to the 
British Indian administrators and to the many 
Indian princes who have not yet bestowed a 
momenrs thought to hand-spinning as a useful 
part time occupation for the peasants and 
farmers among their subjects. 

Chief among the industrial enterprises 
undertaken by the Government are the 
Hydro-Electric works at Sivasamudrum and 
at Krishauaraja Sagara Dam, the Sandalwood 
Oil Factory at Bangalore and the working of 
the Iron Mines at Bhadravati. 

The llydro-oloctric works at Sivasamud- 
rum were started in the nineties of the last 
century by the late Sir K. Soshadri Iyer, the 
then Dewan and has since been gradually 
developed. It has been supplying current 
for lighting the cities of Bangalore and 
Alysoro and for the working of Gold Mines 
near Kolar ; but is not in a position to sup- 
ply electric current to other industrial 
enterprises. The construction of Krishnaraja 
Sagara Dum across the Cauvory has ensured 
a steady flow of water down the Sivasamudra 
falls and has thus facilitited the production 
of a greater (quantity of power at the place. 
At the same time current is also being 
generated at the Krishnaraja Sagara where 
water is made to fall through a height of 
about GO feet for this purpose. Both these 
have contributed to a largo increase in the 
production of power with the result that 
all the industrial concerns, big and small, 
in Bangalore and Mysore or in their vicinity 
arc supplied with electric power at cheap 
rates. Arrangements are being made for the 
supply of power for lighting the towns which 
lie along the main transmission system. “The 
question of making electric power available 
at cheap rates to raiyats willing to instal- 
pumping plant on the banks of the Arkavati 
for irrigation purposes” is receiving the 
attention of the Government. There is a 
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separate electric department, which is most 
efficiently woikod. 

Sandalwood is a state monopoly and the 
Darbar started two factories, one at Mysore 
and Ihe other at Bangalore during Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya’s regime, for the extraction of 
oil from this wood. But the factory at 
Mysore, has since been closed down, as it 
was found unnecessary and expensive. TLo 
oil divStilled is very fine and has the greatest 
demand in England, France and other conti- 
nental countries. 1’he factory brings in a net 
revenue of two lakhs of rupees per month 
to the State coffer^. 

The Bhadravati Iron Woiks also started 
during Visvesvaraya’s time, is the i)iggest 
industrial concern as yet undertaken by 
Mysore and is now in its infancy. It was 
for some time managed by the Tatas, but 
is now being worked by a board of Manage- 
ment appointed by tlie Mysore Darbar. Hir 
M. Visvesvaraya is the chairman of this 
Board and is in sole charge of the works. 

The blast furnace hero has been built at 
a cost of about 2 crores of rupees. Due to 
abnormal conditions that prevailed daring 
and after the Great War and the heavy odds 
under which the concern is being worked, 
the capital expenses on the Iron AVorks have 
been rather a little heavy and it has been 
worked for some time at a great loss. Now 
after Sir A^isvesvaraya took direct charge of 
the works, the losses have been considerably 
minimised by the proper utilisation of the 
by-products and effecting drastic economies 
in the working expenses. At the same time, 
special efforts aio being made to increase 
the output of pig-iron. The furnace now 
produces about GO tons of j)ig-iron every 
day. The plant is practically in a position 
now to maintain itself without tlie incurring 
of any losses. 

Ti e Iron AVorks aie completely manned 
by Indians, mostly Alysoreans, some of wimm 
have received special training abroad. The 
patri(>tic fervour and the sj)iijt of self- 
sacrifice with which these people are working 
at the Iron works is well-illustrated by the 
generous way they voluntarily agreed to 
forego a share of their emoluments ranging 
from (>V 4 to 10 per cent during tlie six months 
from November 1925 to April 192G. But it 
is, however, unfortunate that there are certain 
malcontents in the state that are carrying on 
pro])aganda against its author, Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya and tiio Government for start- 
ing and working the Iron Works. These 


people do not seem to appreciate the immense 
possibilities that the Bhadravati Iron Works 
holds forth for the Industrial development 
and the general prosperity of the State. 

Of the other activities of the State that 
have contributed to the economic prosperity 
of the people, tiic work that is being done 
by the department of co-operation deserves 
mention. Innumerable co-operative credit 
societies and stoics have been established in 
all the cities and towns of the state, which 
arc a source of the greatest help and relief 
to the middle class people. 

A net w^ork of rural co-operative societies 
to help the agricailtural classes with money, 
seed, etc., and tliiis save them from the 
clutches of the usurers, are working in the 
villages in all parts of the country. There 
are also professional co-operative societies 
in some places, such as, weavers’ Societies, 
tailors’ Societies and so on. Then there are, 
of course, the district and provincial co- 
operative banks. The co-operative movement 
has helped to oonsideriiWy bring down the 
indebtedness of the rural population. 

General health and sanitation in the 
state have also improved. Lakhs of rupees 
are being spent every vear by the govern- 
ment for improving the sanilar^^ conditions 
of the towns and villages. Alodieal aid is 
made available to the greatest number of 
the poiudation. There arc today more than 
200 dispensaries lor the whole state. The 
Victoria Hospital at Bangalore and the 
KrishiiarajenJia Hosintal at Mysore are the 
two general hospitals maintained with 
public funds. There arc district hospitals with 
limited number of bods. Along with those 
there arc special hospitals for the treatment 
of various diseases. Tim Alinto Ophthalmic 
Hospital at Bangalore is w(dl- known through- 
out Routh India An Empidemic Diseases 
Hospital, a Leper Asylum, and a Lunatic 
Asylum arc also situated in Bangalore. There 
are Maternity hospitals in Bangalore, Mysore 
and Kobertsonpet. The Drincoss Krishna- 
rajaminani Ranitorium at Mysore treats 
tuberculosis patients. 

Indigenous systems of medicine are also 
encouraged. The Government maintains a 
big Ayurvedic College at Mysore. It has 
newly started, as an experimental measure 
an Ayurvedic and Unani dispensary at 
Shimogu. Rome of the municipalities are 
also following suit. 

Unlike in British India, ' the interests 
of the people and the authorities are 
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identical in an Indian state. And with 
a ruler like the present Maharaja and a 
sympathetic administration, Mysore has 
made great progress during these twenty-live 
years. The community of interests that 
exists between the authorities and the 
people is a very hopeful sign for the future 
of Mysore. And there could be no doubt 
whatever that it would lead to a general 
prosperity of the people and to a healthy 
growth of national life among thorn. In tiiis 
connection one cannot do better than 
endorse the statement made by tiu^ ^resent 


Bewail before the Representative Assem- 
bly : 

"Let us l)y mutual friondliness and good under- 
standing see that the ancient vision of a united natio- 
nal life IS restored in its fulness. I feel that any one 
ainongst us. including myself, who sought to use 
tins Assembly for purposes narrower than the 
universal s^'i-vieo of tlie state would tlius dishonour 
his ofiir-p. If we as a slate are to achieve real 
luogi'pHs and to win the regard and approbation 
of the outside world, it is necessary that we 
siiould always look at things from a national stand- 
point and deal with tlie problems that face us, 
and sumo that distress us today, on linos of 
Co-operaliou, Co-parinm^^ip, and mutual goodwill 
(italics (nu’s) 


LUCIFER'S LAMENT 

Bv nauknbkanaih odpta 

Ah ! the hurts and aches of Creation, the wail without surcoaso ; 

The Wind ever sighs or shrieks in agony as a wandering, lost soul ; 

The Stars treinblo in eterna! terror of impend iug doom. 

Or, in a frenzy of fear, leap headlong into .sudden death ’ 

Ited with wratli burns the fierce, driven Sun, 

Ihile and wan and lustreless waxes and wanes the Moon ; 

And vast Space mourns, silent, the darkness of her hair shrouding her face ! 


1’ho Son is salt \^ifh the tears of the Univer.se, 

xAud the foaming waves beat a refrain of woe on (he shore ; 

The bowels of the Mountains groan witli the cries of cluiined Titans, 

The Eartli quakes and is rent with pain, and her wliito blood guslios forth. ’ 
And the trec^s sway disconsolate, rocking with their grief ; 

Open are lh(‘ wuiuiided hearts of flowers — blood-red and pallid white, 

And the mantle of the Dawn is wet with the tears shed by Nigiit, 

And shades of sadness mingle with the gloaming of Twilight ! 


The fret and fever of Life, the travail of Birth and the foarsomeness of Death, 
The mystery and menace of the Unknown, the brooding of the Spirit ; 

The blinded Thoughts that come and go and never find a way, 

The Hopes that are born to he blasted, the Fears that are born to bide ; 

The (]uestioriings that are never answered, the (>iie^4 that never finds ; 

The Door that is never opened, the Call that is never heard, — 

Ah me ! all this is a weariness without end, 

And my anguished soul yearns for the peace that is not 
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Bv H. SINHA, M. s.;., V 

Part I 

Cextkal BANja]s"(j 

The question of a central bank for India has 
en^^affiDfj i)uh)ie attention for nearly a 
iinndrod years. As is well-known, the proposal for 
a ‘great Banking Elslablishinent for British India’’ 
was mooted by “a laige body of inercliants interes- 
ted in the East Indies,” as early as The 

pTinnple aim was to facilitate the employment of 
British capital in this country, anotbor obio<o beinir 
to give stability to the monetary system (»f Tndu.” 
Oiinoply^ enough, this latter object, which now 
provides the ‘raison rTetro' of (‘entral banking in all 
the principal countries of the world, was dimly 
perceived by the early emyiireliuiklers. For 
example, Warren llasnngs instituted a b;mk on 
indigenous lines as eaily as 177M, with a branch 
in every mofussil town of importance, prirnaiily 
^^^^dtances to and from the dilTerent parts of 
the I residency but in eiTect to substitute a stable 
bank currency, somewliat in the manner of the 
lainous Bank of Amsterdam, which also sought to 
evolve order out of the monetary chaos brought 
about by the import of coins from many lands in 
various stages of debasement. 

CoTJUL BaNKIN*! in OtHFT? CorXTIMRs 

In countries outside India, central banking has 
been carried on from very earlv times, some l)v 
JKicident others by design. The (Ud Ladv of 
Threadncedlc ytieet furnishes a good exarufile of 
the former. Born in stress, \Aith the avo\ved oiiject 
of financing the wars of William 111. she has 
gradually come to wield a power and an inllucni'e, 
which are the desiiair of most of the central banks 
in other parts ot the woild— even those which 
have been formed with the clear intention of 
controlling credit and curi'oncy and vested with 
wide powers for the purpose. A iiathotic instance 
of this is furnished by the South All loan R(’serve 
Bank,— -the Standard Bank trO'iting it with ill- 
concealed contempt and maintaining an attitude 
of aloofness and independence. 

Scope and AIetiiops 

To discuss the problem of central linking, we 
have therefore to examine its scope and nbo the 
methods that have been applied in (liITcicrit ways, 
in different countries under dilforent social and 
economic circumstances. It is generally agi'eod 
that the aim of i entral banking is stability in 
finance,^ by absorbing shocks to the vaiious 
economic fitructure.s in the country, one of the 
prindpal objects being stability in prices. Doubts 
have however been expressed whether a central 
bank is eornpetent to effect tliis and whether it is 
vested \yth sufficient powers for the purpose. ‘Ts 
It quite so certain as some people confidently 
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assume that the price structure is directly depen- 
dent upon the volume of bank loans, and is it so 
clear as these same iieople imagine that the volume 
of bank loans is capable of dir-ecA control by 
manipulation of the rate of interest V” This question 
was put by Dr. Gregory in his address before 
the B7ih annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association held in iChicagu on De(omber dO, 
but has not been satisfac torily answered even now. 
1 do not want to damj) the ardour of the coutral 
bank enthusiasts in any way but J cortairily 
plead Avitli them to liavo greater caution, to 

{tear in mind tlie ric^cc'ssary limitations of a 
(central bank, and not to hofie for the impossible. 
For. in a recont book on Indian banking, the 
central bank is proposed to be vested with 
heavy responsibilities, e. g , assisting industrial 
banks, laud morigage fianks etc*., which are 
clearly beyond the scxipe of central banking. 

Nk( ‘less All V I UMITATTONS 

Even if one concedes that the (.‘ontrol of 
eunency and CTodit by c'cntral banks can st cure 
stability of prices, one lias still to cieterniiue 
how It is to be realisi'd in actual practic*e. 
Control ot curreny presup))Oses currency which 
is capalRc c^f (*.oatiol. Theoretically, the ideal 
cnneiey for ihc' imrpose is iiicfiuvertilile iiaper 
currcD<-y, to bo issued only )»y the central 
bank, aud wliich alone will be Ic^gal tender. 
Jf notes are ccmvcwtible into gold, as they must 
be in i-ractice, ('Oinf)lic*atiou vill arise. 

l)iiKEm:\T Forms oi Cfntrm. IUnks 

Similarly, tlie control of credit opens up a 
number of pertinent issues. Obviously, the 
working of a central bank operating among 
isolatc^'l units as in x\mciica, tliat operating 
through its nutnerous blanches as in Germany 
or m F/ance, and lastly, lhat operating within 
a .small group of big banks, having their own 
branches as in England,- the walking of these 
dilforent types must nocc'ssaiiiy be dif'lerent. 
Tims we may liave (a) pure (central banking, 
as under the Federal Reserve System (b) mixed 
c*entral banking, that is ccntrai-cum-eommercial 
banking as in tlie case oi the Reichsbank, 
having 4.70 branches of its own and (e) ‘lying 
somewherci bedween, in a position of solitary 
eminence’, the Bank of England. 

(Jqestion of Profits 

It is generally agreed that stability in 
currency and credit is an end in itself and a 
central bank sliould not be charged with 
making profits. Bur instance, in a recent 
Congressional Omimittee, Governor Strong 
remarked; “The Bederal Reserve system is not 
run to-day with a view to earning money. 
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That notion has entirely disappeared.” But the 
matter is not so simple in aetual practice. 
The shareholders ^^xpecit a certain return on 
their investment however small ii mitrlit be 
V mison that spec/ilic additions 

to the functions of tlie South African Reserve 
Bank had to be ref'ornmendecl in the Kemm-^rcr- 
Visseriiitf report The recent Buikin^j: Commission 
in Ireland rejected the proposal for a seporate 
central bank for the same reason. There are 
three ways for solving' this diflicuitv, by limiting 
the rate of dividend, hy maldn^^ tiie* State the sole 
proprietor, or by inakinff the State a pirt 
proprietor. The first metiiod has been followed 
in most of the central banks. The most prominent 
example of the second is the C:ominon\voMlt,h Bank 
of Australia, wiiicli has lii^ured so much u. ri'cent 
discussions. An example of the thud is jlfcred 
by the (*-entral bank of Switzerland, ^/uths of the 
capital beiim- contributed by the Cantons, 2/51 hs 
by the public and the rcmainiujj; 1/5 by the old 
banks of issue. 

St A IK CwM-msiifi’ 

State proprietorship, in T>art or in whole, raises 
fresh diiruailties. It will be (;om*eded ev(m by the 
most Hiden* Socialist tliat politics should 'have 
nothini? to do with linaiicc; and State ownership 
is ail evil wliich should bo avoidi^rl. Arguments 
in favour of this view may 1'^* madilv obtained 
from tlie proceed in;j:s of the C.moi ( -onferenije, 
the Kern merer- Visseritur rojmt arid the address 
recently delivered U fore the Economic society in 
Melbfjurno by Sir Ernest ilarvey, (^)mpt?•oller of 
the Bank of Eri^jland, wlio wa.s on a visit to 
Australia at the invitation of the Commonwealth 
P>a!ik to 4 rtvo his views on centra] ba,nkjni.r. Pur 
brir lly, the main ar/Lminei’t aj-cainsf the estublish- 
inent of a Statebauk, whether central or commer- 
cial, is that it is calk'd ui)on to a urant facilities 
for jiolitical n'asons, in cases whi^'h would not 
commend themselves to ordinary bankvS as 
n'liuinerativo pro])ositions. But the wliole aspec.t 
of tlie tiling' is ciimmed, if it is ('Ommded thab in 
the case^ of smue ('nnritiii'.s at least, ii is in (he 
national interest to impose such hat)i!i1ies on the 
State- The reason ior sush (blTerenlial’on is 
obvious. What is true in the case of creditor and 
oconoinicallv advaiu'^ed countries, winch an* uoliti- 
cally free to lay down their own national ecoDoinie 
policies, may not be necessarily true in the (-ase of 
debtoi and less advanced < ountries, on whicli are 
fre(jucntly forcid measiues, oslensi[)ly in their own 
iruei*ests but really in the interests of their 
tinancJal creditors and polilii'al masters. Jr must 
not be foTffotten that lire of Nations and its 

various Committees are dominati'd by people livintr 
in circumstances wholly ditlerent from those 
obtaininpt in comparatively un-devclo])ed countries, 
and in the case of tlio lattei*. State ownership may 
be a necessary evil. 

Piv’OeurtiTonsuip nv MinJimn 1 ]\xks 

It was stated above tliat in the Swiss National 
Bank a part of the (‘apital was contrilMited by the 
old banks of issue. This feature is present also 
in the South African Ifeserve Bank and inany 
other recent centr’ai banks. For instance, in the 
Banca Central -del Ecuador recently proposed by 
the Keminerer Commission, the authorised capital 


of 10 million sucres (5 sucres being equivalent to 
one U. S. dollar) is to be divided into ‘'A” ,and “B’ 
shares, of 10 sucres each the former to be held 
by the banks operating within the country and the 
latter by the public. There is an obvious advan- 
tage in allowing the commercial banks in the 
country to particijiato in the protits in this way, 
for the central bank tan then count on their good- 
will and (‘0 oriejvition. Jc is all the more necessary, 
for a central bank has freiiuently to carry on 
commercial liaukmg lor a proper di^cliarge of its 
duties and may thus antagonise the member banks, 
m tiie absence of proper safeguards, 

Rkspkvks 

J-he fiereentage of reserves to note issues and 
me composition ot reserves show great diversities, 
it IS not true as stated in a refloat book on Indian 
hauKing that all the banks ot issue excepting the 
l>ank of England aijcept foreign bills in their 
poiirotios ana rei'kob tiirm in their note reserves. 
In JNorway, for instance, all issues above the fixed 
liuii-'iary issue of 2.')0 million kroner must be 
oacked by gold alone. Not only are gold equi- 
valents p.u'mittod m ciwiain central banks, the 
percentages also vary.— from 25 per cent, in the 
cas(' ot ItusMa to (iO ner cent, in the case of 
npaui, tor ah issues above 4 billion pesetas, 
isMios btnow 4 Jalfiou pesetas being covered to 
tlic (‘xteut of 45 per cent. Jn most cases again, 
reserves have not only to bo kept for notes tmt 
also tor demand deposits, the percentiges varying 
loin 21 per ceid. in tlie case of Austria and 
(^zecfio-slovakia to 50 per cent, in tiie case of 
C'liiio, Ec-uadiir and Beiii. The former ratio is liow- 
evei’ I’ogarded as loo Jc)^^^ It is provided by 
satute that the percoaiage will have to be gradually 
mereised to lllVh per ctuil. in the ease ot Austria 
ana .»o ])er cent, in the Ctiso ol Czechoslovakia, 
roi* (certain issue.s ag'tin, beyond prescribing a 
certain maximum limit, no other restrii-tions are 
imposed, e. g., for currency notes in England and 
lor notes issued by the Bank of IVance. 

r 1 10 1 '0 1 IT 1 ( )XA L R rsi it \' v 
rs. 

Kjdi ( iauv Keskiivi: 

What are the reasons for this almost e.ndli*ss 
diversity V In a^ country which is predominantly 
agricultural, the is-iie of notes must tic nece.ssariJy 
clastic, temporanly expanding during l»usv seasons 
to linani'e the exriorts. Wo can, iherofore, lay down 
the genei*al proposition that the proportional reserve 
system imparting as it does the noiiessaiy elasticity 
to currene-y will be suiUblc for agricultural t*oun- 
tnes. Ior a proper working of this system, how- 
ever, there must bo a large supply of eligible 
commercial fill Is, a feature wJiicli is frequently 
absent in many agricultural countries. Not only 
this, there are otfier reasons for discarding the 
proportional^ reserve system and adopting the 
hxod fiduciary system. A free market for gold 
like London must he siilijecd to large withdrawals 
pt gold, which will result in contraction of credit 
by three times the amount, if a BHVa per cent, 
reserve is maintained and this must hamper the 
ecpnomicaidivitiesof the country. As a set off againt 
thus IS must be remembered that the iiduciarv 
limit cannvt be estimated offhand but only as a 
result of experiments extending over a long period 
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As a matter of fact, this system is in vogue in only 
one country of importance viz., Norway, England 
having currency notes in circulation side by side 
with the Bahh of England notes. Moreover, the 
system was adopted in England when depo.sit 
banking was in its infancy. The recent tendency 
IS to maintain reserves not only against notes but 
also against demand deposits and clearly the system 
of fiduciary reserve is not suitable in such cases. 
Even in England, eminent bankers like the late 
Dr. Walter I^eaf and Mr. Reginald McKenna have 
suggested the proportional reserve system when 
currency notes will he taken over by the Bank of 
England, 


KeL.VTION WITll Memiieu BaXKs 

The relation of the central bank with the 
commercial banks in tlie (*.ountrv also raises 
complex issues. It is generally agreed that the 
fum*tioDS of the two are .(inito distinct. As 
has boon well put by a recent writer, '‘tbe 
(central bank is the spring from which the 
water of life wells up : the commercial banks 
are the pipes ^ and cliaiinels by which it is conduct- 
ed to a thirsty economic system.” In theory, 
the central bank may be a marguial lender of 
funds, but is it realised in actual Tira(‘tice ? 
Have we not had instances of central banks 
competing with member banks on grossly 
unfair terms utilising as they do, tlie intcn*st 
free deposits of the member banks? Tlie Bank 
ol England lias in rec*ont years tried to maintain 
the high tiadition of working in public* interest 
and not as a mere money-making concern. But it 
IS IS a matter of ccmimon knowledge tliat during 
the 1800-07 period, ‘’wlien (‘redit wmnt a-begging.” 
it offered serious ^ competition to Englisli ioint- 
stock l)anks, STiccially in its branches. Should 
the member banks then be permitted to have not 
oniv a share in the luofits as state I above, but 
also a voice in the manageraerit of the central 
bank ? There is no (piestion that the wealth of 
experience of practical bankers vvib be of the 
greatest possible value. But it is^ also true tliat 
a director from any commercial bank must 
stand in the way of a proijcr .scrutiny of bills 
olTered by it for discount. The fact should not 
be forgotten that, in the absence of adeepiato 
safeguards, directors frc(pientlv trv to finance 
their companies with monies oblained from 
banks over which they may liave control. 
Apart from tliis, a > scat, on the 
directorate of the central bank will enable a direc- 
tor of a commercial bank to have an insiglit into 
the working of his corniietitors wliich i.s clearly 
undesirable. 

CoxcR.usroN 

I have now come to the end of the first part of 
my paper devoted to central banking in general. 
This is by no niean.s an exhaustive survey but 
suflRcient has been said to estaVdish that it is im- 
possible to lay down doctrinaire princdplos holding 
good in all times in all countries' under all possible 
carcumstanc.os. Due musl not forget that even at 
best economic theories only summarise economic 
tendencies, their actual working being dependent 
on the environment. This is a truism but has 
ncverlhdess to be emphasised wlien approaching 
the Reserve Bank question. 
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Part II 

The Reskhve Bank Question 

This essentially practical nature of the problem 
has subjected tlie Reserve Bank Bill to a good deal 
of criticism, even the name not being immune. 
It has been suggested, not by an ardent nationalist 
but by a sedate banker, that the name savours of 
Americanism and should be changed into '‘Bank of 
llindusthan”. J must confess I am unable to agree 
witii him —specially when 1 remember the tragic 
fate of the first institution of that name, started 
about 1770 by the great Agency House of Alexan- 
der and Co. Bo that as it may, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that this measure ha.s elicited criticism 
in diverse quarters. It is also true that this Bill is 
the first important pie(*.e of legislation which has 
been referred to a Joint Seloc*t C'Otiimittee of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 


IhiELIMlXAUV CoXslDEEATJons 

Not being tied like the Joint Committee to the 
draft Bill pui)lishcHl in the “Ci/.ctie of liulia’' Ex- 
traordinary oil .lanuary 17, 10J7, lot ns go into tuc 
preiiminay considerations. The main point is that 
India is a country of <*ash transactions. The c’ontrol 
of credit here must bo subordinate to the control of 
currency, unlike countries with highly developed 
credit .systems like England or E. S, A. in fact the 
conditions here to-day re';emble the conditions siy 
ill Plnclund al)ont a luijidrcd years ago, when 
deposit banking was in its infancy. It will 
therefore be necessary to give great (*r attention 
to currency than to credir in India. Besides, in 
the absence oi a regular bill markeb tlie power 
of the c^ntr.il bank to control credit cannot be 
paramount, and wii! freiiucntly amount to moral 
suiiision only, in addition to control of ciurency. 

The CruuExcY 

To take up the currency (piestion lirst, wo liave 
seen how the ab.sti-af‘t theory in favour of 
inconvertible paper ( urreruy has to bo discarded 
as impracticable. Similarlv all the learned dis- 
(piisitions of the Hilton Young Commission about 
the effective linking (*t notes to gold under what 
it chose iu i*all tlie gold standard can 

convince only tiie official apologists. The obvious 
falla(y in having a wide rnaigiii tjetween the 
buying and selling rates is neatly exposed by a 
recent writer in Mio following words :-~“One fails 
to see how this gold bullion standard may be called 
a standard at all, wdien gold will admittedly vary 
fioni its par value by as much as 2.!1 per cent. 
If a yard stbdc is sometimes equal to 35.2 inches 
and sornetime.s to 3GS in(thes, no scientist would 
a(:cept it as a standard of measurement.” It is a 
matter for sincei'O (‘ongratulatioii that the Joint 
Select Committee has been able to reduce the 
selling price for gold in the teeth of determined 
opposition from Government to Rs. 21-3-10 per 
tola plus single transport and interest charges for 
delivciy in Bombay instead of the double transport 
and interest charges as recommended by the 
Commission and proposed in the Bill. The 
reduction of the minimum saleable quantity to 
250 tolas instead of the impossible 1,065 tolas is 
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also a step in the riijht direction. Tt is an open 
secret that Sir Basil Blackett and the Government 
of India are resisting the demand for the tuiatinfr 
of niohurs not of tlieir own free will hut at the 
dictation of Whitehall. They too are convinced of 
the necessity of lindinf? “some fnrtluir and more 
direct and visible means for brin^incr it iiome to 
the masses that gold is the standard of value.” 

Statk Ownersuip 

Confidence in currency wliicli is tlie “sine qua 
non” of success of the^ proposed issue can be 
secured only by associating it with Government 
in the existing circumstances in India- This was 
tacitly admitted by the Commission 'dien it 
recommended that the Reserve Bank notes hould 
be guaiaiiteed by Govern moni. 1 coufess I am 
unable to appreciate how tlie payment of a note 
which is to be legal tender can be guaranteed 
for, obviously, to guaraivice the p-n'ment of such 
notes mean.i a guarantee to ^ ])‘iy one type 
notes by another. Tt it interpreted as a 
guarantee to (convert it into gold at tiie stipulated 
rate, tlie Reserve Bank nm^t be said to have the 
doubtful distinction of being the only contral bank 
whi(di provides suc h a guai'anteo. The triitli of 
the mafior is that tlie Commission proposed to do 
11m impossible by ic'com mending a (central bank 
for India independent of govorument. it is to be 
hofhd that in a fit of petulaiie.e Sir Basil Blacket 
will not rcsiirr(X't the shaivliolders' bank to whicdi 
the -loiiit t'ommittee has given the quietus at 
Bombay. Theio are many practical cpnsidcra- 
tior.s which may bo adducal in support. For 
instance, if it is n State institution, no share 
capital need b(' issued, ddiis will pnwent, on the 
one hand, the prc.sent unseemly wrangle among 
Impeiial Exchange, and Joint-Stock Banks for 
participating in the share capital, and on the 
other, any possible loss in the initial stages in 
the abseiK'.o of a well-developed bill market. 
If noe.es<;u^^^ debentures may be issued latcer, 
whicli will' in any case be a elioaper method of 
raising money, ^ The only objection to this 
measiirci is tliat it is merely a case of a govern- 
ment bank taking the place of a government depart- 
ment. charged ' dtli the control of currency. 
In other words, it is a ease of King vStork bcung 
sdomuly installed in the place of King l.og. 

CoXSTITrTlOX 


Thus brings us at once to the question of 
control of the central bardc, for tliat is the real 
e.rux of the problem. it has been Pnbludy 
stated tliat: tlie unbending attitude ot Sir Basil 
lhackett towards the ex(‘lusion of tlie legislative 
bodies from the bank is due to definite 
instructions received from the Secretary of State 
in the matter, thus furnishing another mstanco 
if any were needed. ^ of the mucli-vauntod 
financial autonomy- of India. It should he remem- 
iiered, however, that tlie disijualincation ot 
members of h'gistative bodies troin having ^a 
seat on the directorate has been removed m 
spite of the strenuous opposition (iffered by 
Government inembors ^ of the Joint Select 
Gotnmittee,-^aa opposition which is Minte m 
keeping with the usual practice ot disonfranchisinHj 
large bodies of people by . setting up communal 
as distinguished from joint electorates for tne 


legislatures. In this matter, Indian nationalists 
have the support of men like Sir John Hell and 
Sir Felix Schuster, who are ^ as acutely , conscious 
as Government of the experience of this system 
notably in Australia an(i partly in South Africa. 
Be that as it may, it is now possible for 
Councillors and Assembly members to be elected 
to the Board of Di^ ecdors Hi rough the varmua 
Chambers of Commerce, either European or Indian 
an(i they should liave therefore no reasonable 
cause for complaint. The commercial and co- 
operative banks also should ta :e a similarly 
reasonable view of the matter and not insist on 
being elected as such but through Chambers of 
Commerce in the usual way. 


Reserves 

The (luostion of the proper system of reserves 
has been similarly a bone of contention. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, it is slated, informed the Joint 
Committee that he and liis friends, who supported 
the fixed Rdnciary system and were opposed to 
the proportional reserve system, reserved their 
opposition till llic discussion in the Assembl^\ 
It is to bo hoped that wiser c.ounsels will prevail. 
As has already been stated, the trend of central 
lianking in all (xmntries is towards the proportional 
reserve systv.-m. The only noiut for consideration 
is xvhetiier reserves should not he kept against 
demand deposits in the same way as against notes 
following recent prafdice ia other countries, for 
th(u-e is no valid distinction between the two. 
Apart from this, as open market or)>'-ration, will 
have to ho iieimitted to t]i(\ (*entral bank often in 
competition witii commercial^ banks with their 
own monies compulsorily acquired interest-free by 
statute, it is clear that from the ethical point of 
view, if from no oilier, some obligation should 
be impose(l on the central bank in the matter 
of deposits. 


Com PENS vTioN TO Taipeuial Bank 

The “compensation” to Imperial Bank is another 
tlioniy (luestion. This almost reminds us of 
‘compensations” extorted from the puppet Nawabs 
of Bengal in the early days of British rule in 
India. A “(compensation” iiresnpposes some 
“sauriru-'e” but wliat is the “sacriii(*e” involved in 
tills case V At most, it is the withdrawal of some 
special iwivileges, when tlie oc'^asion for such is 
no longei* existent. But Sir Basil Blackett seems 
to have a deeper sense of the “wrong” done to 
tlie Imporial Bank tliari the Managing Governors 
themselves. Bir Basil, it is said, explained to the 
Joint Committee that “although the agreement 
with the Imperial Hank would expire in 1931, it 
was understood at tlie time the agr(‘ 0 moat was 
made that it would be (continued ; there was no 
legal obligation to make allowance for that implied 
understanding, but there was (‘.ertainly a moral 
obligation.” We sliould like to know who imposed 
this “moral obligation” behind tlie back of the 
people and the unsuspecting legislature which 
passed the Imperial Bank Act. It must have bean 
some responsible member of the Government whose 
unauthorised promise is now pricking the conscience 
of theFinancje Member. It seems, however, that in 
fact, no such wicked promise was ever made, for, 
in their letter dated June 28 last addi eased io Bai 
Pramatiia Nath Mullick Bahadur, the Managing 
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Governors explioity stated that after January, 1931, 
“the Imperial^ Bank will have no leiiral claim for 
any Oovernmental benefits and also no moral 
benefit rights.” -‘This extreme solicitude on the 
part 6f Government to do “justice” to the Imperial 
Bank reminds us irresistibly of the old lady in the 
Bengali proverb, who bears f?reater alTection for a 
child than its own motlicr. As this question has 
been ably dealt with by Prof. i. 0 Smha in the 
July issue of the “Modern Review”, his ariruments 
need not be repeated here. Sufiice it to say, that 
instead of tying down the Reserve Bink to a de- 
finite scheme of doles to the Imperial Hank, a 
money award may be made for the alleged 
“sacrifiees” by a board !of arbitrators and, failing 
that, llio Reserve Bank should he brought into 
being after January, 1931. 


CONCLTn)TNG RkMAKKS 

I have confined myself to the main issues 
leaving minor details severely alone, but I am 
afraid that I have already trespassed on the time 
set apart for disimssion and must crave your 
accustomed indulgence. I would conclude by 
merely pleading with Oovornment as well as 
legislators to realise fully thoir responsibilities as 
laid down in the preamble to the Bill,— “to establish 

a gold standard currency with a view to securing 

the stability in the monetary system of British 

India ” What 1 apiuehend is that this preamble 

may turn out to be a mere pious wish, our Govern- 
ment following the dictates of Whitehall and our 
legislators guided hy cmrity I'atchwords of politics. 

[A paper read before tlie Bengal Economic 
Association on Thursday, August 11, 1927. J 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF ROOKS 


I Books in the follomng lancnmges mil he notierd: Assa7n^se, Bengali, EngJislt, French, Orrman, 
Onjaraii, Hindi, JtaJia)/, Kanaresr, Malayalant, ilium////, Xejiali, Oriya, J^oifngncsr, Panjabi, Siyni'ti 
Spaiiish, Tamil, Teluga and Urdu. Newspapers, periodica!.^, sr/iool an-d eollege icxt-h<-toks and iheir 
annqtaiio7is, pamphlets and leaflets, rejirinis of maqavinP' ajdvHes, addresses, pif\, will not he noliml. The 
receipt of hooks received for review will not be wdcflowlcdged, nor ana qaf'r'ws rriatinp thereto answered. 
Ihe remew of any book is not guaranteed. Books should he sent to our (tihr, ad'/res'srd to the Assamese 
Remewer, the Hindi Peviewer, tlw Bengali Hei iewer, do., according to the language of the hooks. No 
criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published.— Editor, AI. R. J 


BNGLISII 

The Mysteiues or the Biui.i: : By Sifnl Chandra 
Chakravarfy M. A. Vidua nidhi with a sapplenient. 
Pj) /. P/ irr /fSV- 

The mysteries are tlie uiigin of tlio serpent 
idea, the torbldden tree, the temptation, the original 
sin. ciuciiixion, M‘-;urrcctiun and Holy Gliost. 

Quotes some parallel passage from Hindu rfdigion 
and philosophy. The autiior believes ttiat “Christ 
in his crucifixion took upon himseif Uie sms of 
all.” 

Jesus the Avt^tmi : By V. Chakka Bai, B . J., 
B.L. Pahiished by the. ('hrisflan Liter ala re Satiety 
for India. Pp L!2U. Price one Jlayre. 

There have recently appeared four notahle 
books on Jesus and we plac-c tlir' conclusions of 
their authors side by side with thai of our author. 

(i) “Jesus is Cud or Cod is Jesub” (our author, 
p. 7)7). 

(ii) “A careful study of the story of liis [Jesus’] 
life reveals to us not God taking on the iorm ot 
man but a man rising to feilowshif> with Cud” 
(The Story behind the Gospels by B. M, Allen 

M. A, LL. D.) 

(lii) ‘ Tlie foundation of all Jesus’ preaching and 
teaching was single and simple ,* it was his 
knowledge that he was a son of God and that all 
men might be sons of God like him.” (The I Ate 
of Jesus^by J, Middleton Murry). 

(iv) “Jesus was a Jew and a Jew lie remained 


till his E'lst iuvnth.” “Jesus never roguded himself 
as Cod" (Jesus of Xa/ireth by Joseph Klaii.*^n(‘r 

Rli. d) 

(v) Jesus never existed as a man )>ut is a 
wholly h'g'‘ndaT‘y figure — Jesus : A Myth by 
tJcoi go BiHudes) 

Ih’aiidcs IS a Danish scliolar and one of the 
greatest ciitic.s of modern tinif's. Klau^ner is a 
Jewish .scliolar. Muiry and Allen are Christians. 
Our author is a (Jbristian (^onveit. 

Europv'^aa scholais are iKrumirig eitlier liberal or 
sceptical on the Jesus question. But our autlior, an 
Jruiian convaut, is going iiack to the crudest form 
of Medieval ( Irthodoxy. 

Maiiis Oil. Ghosh. 

Fsvuio-Anua'sis roH noi^ul i'Eophr : By 
(ieraldinp (osier Oxford Lntiersily Press’. Pp. 
2L'2 : si '.e, a .V.V'Vi ' ; Jh ice 2i(i net. 

Contents,— eight chapters and a hiblingruphy : 
Introduction ; Terminology : Instinctive Energy : 
Fear : Adult feirs; The Bower insliiud : The Sex 
inslincJ ; Dreams ; SulJimation and Religion ; 
BibliograiJiy. 

In the Preface, the authoress writes. “This 
little book on a big subjo(*t was begun at the 
suggestion of tlie matron of a public hospital, who 
deploied the lactk of a manual of iiractical psycho- 
logy on modern lines it is also in some degree 

the outcome of the remark of a well-known 
examiner in iisychology, to the effect that the 
papers of candidates tor the teaching profession 
seldom show any realisation of the practical bearing 
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of psychology on the work of educating and train- 
ing childron-*--— the present book is an cITort to 
set forth in the simplest possible way tlie main 
principles of analytical psychology in its applic'ation 
not to tho insane, perverted, or abnormal, Imt to 
the ordinary people wliuin. we meet eveiyday.” 

Modern educational machineries in India seem 
to he very shy of ijsychological implieiitions. 
Applied Psychology scares away most of our 
British mentalities to whom Psychology, as a 
science, is almost a myth. But a small book like 
this will do no harm to one. The general public will 
lind the book (piite interesting. The bibliogra)>liy 
adds to the interest in the book, espooially the 
list of Miction embodying mnv P.vrliological 
principles’. We should rc(iuest the aut';u. ss to 
change tlie hemling of the l ist cliapter in t! _• no\t 
edition of tlio book and rename it as ‘Sublimation 
aud Ohrisiiau religion’. 

A. K. S. 

Westrrn Civi]asATi(>v : /?// Chanebw Chalrrhn bj, 
7u hn. had of Vijniia Arislina Brothers, Oilriitia, 
Patjes .92. Price Ps. B4. 

The readers wlio go to this book in order to 
find in it a discussion of Western (MviJisntion 
in the abstract wib bo disappoin (cd, but those 
who wish to read irderosting deseriptinns of tho 
people and piincipal cities of Biiropi^ and America, 
will lind iliem>seivf\s amply r *Nvarde4 by a 
perusal of it, M’ho book is, i^ denl, a good 
guide-book for those who intend to visit Europe 
and America. 

Guru Nanak as an (h’cni.TiST : By Profe.^sor 
11. O. Ktiomr B A. fiandlni Ashnn)t, flyclrahad, 
Siwlh. Patjes 4 /, Price yls\ 

We are afraid the author r-''ads too much between 
the lines in the writings of Guru Nanak and his 
book, therefore, savours of s]>eci:il pleading. 
Anyhow, the anther is to be (toinplementod on 
presenting a dilhciilt pliiiosopliical tiiesis vciy 
lucidly. 

Diction AUY of Pun.iaiu Proveiius: By S. Kishan 
Singh, Overseer, P. W. 1)., Bar me. Pages 41. 
Price As. S. 

The scope of tliis ))Ook is modest and does 
not justify its ambitious name. ^ Still, tlie paius 
which the aiitiior lias taken in coin pi ling rhis 
volume are commendable. The rendering of the 
PiinjaVh proverbs in English is not felicitous in 
inany cases and the author will do well to revise 
it in the next edition. 

Dew AN CiiANu Sarma 

The Political Tueas or tiieEncltsu Uomanthusts : 
By Crane Brinton, Oxford University Press, 
Price Shillings 15 nett. 

English Romanticism was the product of tlio 
hundred years 1 750-1 850. Jiooking at all aspects 
of English life^ this period was probably the 
most changeful in the whole history of England. 
Materially speaking, tremendous development and 
progress is noticjed during these one hundred 
years. One may, however ask wliat connection 
it is possible to find between this progress , and 
tlie literary movement known as ] Romanticism V 
The answer is thaf to understand any aspect of 
human conduct truly and thoroughly one must 


study tlm whole field of human conduct critically. 
It irt the mind of man that is fundamentally res- 
pjn-^ibl'^ for all that man achieves. Thus it may 
be Fiid tint the Waglish Industrial Revolution was 
not merely an i solated material fact ; but it was 
the material manifestation of a wider revolution 
in English outlook and thought that took place 
in the yoirs referred to above. 

But why should one write a special book on 
I he polilical ideas of a number of literary men ? 
Tho justiiication for this is found in the fact that 
some me a of loll ms “have been profound political 
philos ) pliers, makers of creeds, and leaders of men 
as Weil iis artists of the finest sort.” Further 
justitiLMtion is loiiud in that men of letters ‘‘Play 
an imporUrit part” in dissemiiiating “the ideas of 
others” and in tliat in their thoughts we often 
discc.vm' the polifictil ideas of the “average” man 
of their age. * 

Tlie author introduces us progressively to “Jacobin 
and Aati-Jaeobifl,” “Tho first Generation of 
IRevoll” (namely Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey 
etc,), “Tory and Radical” iSc-ott and Hazlitt) “the 
soirorul GcjiciMiion of Revolt” (Hyjon and Shelley) 
and ‘\*erlain other writers.” In his “coneinsion” 
the aiiliior indulges in a little speculation— a little 
Bfi.vcho analysis of the men who were the Pioneers 
oi the modern movements in ihouglit— aud in a 
little optimism. The pi\;gress of dmuoci’acy in the 
present age is not head mg us lor iiitidlcctual 
extinction, far from it. The author believes we 
arc moving towards even better things, for w'o arc 
becoming more and more- precise in our ihoiight, 
more Ihorough and scientific in our inquiries. Our 
heresies are really expressions of our intellectual 
liumility ; for in them we own up our greatest 
doubts. 

The book is weTi-got up aud well-printed. 

Cases ON The Taw OF the Const i tu tton : By 
Ikroe A. BickneM of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
ai-huv, Oxford University Press. Price Sh. 7-(i nett, 

111 this book we find summary (>f a large 
numbei* of important cases which go to illus- 
trate the Avorking of tho Law of tlie iKjnstitiitit n 
The cases are classified as redating to (1) The 
sovereignty of Parliament, (2) The privileges of 
iVliament, (M) The Huuso of Lords, A) Thti 
Relation of the Pj'erogative to Statute, (.5) 'The 
Petition of Right, (0) The Rights and Lribilitios 
of Servants ot tho C/own, (7) The A ilminisf ration 
of Jubiice, (8) The Rights and Diitb's of the 
Su>iect, (9) Aliens and Nationality, and (19) MMio 
Relation of the Crown aud Barli;im<*ut to (he 
Empire. Tlie book will prove valuable to sludiuils 
of Constitutional Law as well as to piaiclising 
lawyers. 

A History of Europe : The Middle Ai^es, By 
Terne L. Phmkci, M.A. {Oxon) and Europe and 
THE Modern AVorld 1492-1914, By 11 B. iMowal, 
Fellow of Corpus Chrisli College, ^ Oxford : Oxford. 
University Press. Price Sh- 8-0 nrii. Demy ocL 
Pp. 800 -^xXj cloth-hound ivilh 28 maps aud 140 
illustrations. 

This is one of the finest text books of European 
history that we have come across. The authors 
do not take history as u catalogue of political 
events only, tliey imt special stress on^ the 
cultural aspect of the story of nations. The numerous 
illustrations add greatly to the value of the book 
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and the low price makes it eminently suitable 
as a college text-book. Wo hope our University 
authorities will give this really good book a trial. 

My Systkm of Physical Ctjltuke : By Captain 
P, 7C Gupta, late of ilu>^ hvUan Medical Sendee, 
LecMirer on Physical Culture under the auspices of 
ike University of Calcutta, Published hj the 
author at 101 C, Musjidbari Street, Calcutta. Price 
Rupees three and annas eight only. 

Captain Gupta is a well-known physical 
eultiirist of Bengal. Many people have developed 
an enviable physique under his guidance and many 
more have regained their lost health as students 
of the Captain. Being a qnalilied medical man, a 
fine wrestler and a very strong man, Captain 
Gupta holds an altogether unique position among 
our physical culture experts. His book is tlie out- 
come of years of study and experience and will 
doubtless prove a great asset to men ast>iring 
after a better state of health and physiciil vigour. 

An Economk! History of En(jland, 1()()G-1874 ; 
By Charlotte M. Waters, B, A, London, Late Head 
Mistress of the County School for Girls, Bromley, 
J'ubllshed by the Oxford Unirersify Press, Price 
Sh. 7-6* 7iGiL 

The authoress has tried to remove tlie want of 
a book which will tell beginners about the life and 
activities of the people who lived in the land in 
the past. Such a book has been in demand for the 
last few years ; for history these days no longer 
means mere political history — history of the people 
at the top only,— the life of the majority who 
formed the nation deserves more attention. The 
book is well-written, profusely illustrated and 
nicely got up. 

The Fire of Life : By Harold Spender, llodder 
and Stoughton Lid*, London Sh, 15 nett. 

Harold Spender is in need of no introduction. This 
hook, published after his untimely death, with a fore- 
word by F. S. Marvin, contains liis memoirs. Harold 
Spender was one of the most well-travelled and 
erudite of iournalists of his age and his age was 
eventful enough to satisfy the greediest of minds. 
The result of such a man and such an age coming 
together is this book which is charmingly literary, 
stirringly romantic and profoundly thoughtful. 

Spender had , a wide outlook and a soul 
commensurate with his vision.^ If ^ Im shows any 
narrownesses here and there in his imporiaiisth 
inclinations or anti-German vehemence, it is 
because of his nurture. One cannot very well 
expect an Englishman to be altogether a sane man. 
If Spender is narrow at places, it is pardonable in 
view of his general broad-mindedness. He is no 
common Anglo-Saxon, thougli he may sliow some 
of the weaknesses of his race. The book is rich 
in anecidotes in which some of the most eminent 
men of the age play a part. Thus we (;ome across 
the Fawcetts, Archbishop Lang, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Andrew Carnegie, Gladstone, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Redmond, O’Connor, Grey, Banneiman, Salisbury, 
Kitchener, Llyod George, Balfour, Churchill, Parnell, 
Curzon, Lord Milner, Botha, De la Rey. De Wet, 
Lord Cromei, Michael Collins, NorthcliJTe and a 
whole host of other celebrities. The book throws 
new light ^ on many obscurities in the history of 
the ft.to eighteenth and ^ early nineteenth century 
and tells us of nsibilities of which we have 


never dreamt. Wars that might have taken place, 
developments that stopped prematurely and other un- 
known and unheard of matters crowd the pages 
of this interesting book. It is almost like a collection 
of rare political documents. 

Good printing, binding and general get-up make 
the book doubly attractive. All sound readers will 
like it. 

A. C. 

Indian Statesmen: Published by Messrs. G. A. 
Natesan A: Co., Madras. Price Rupees Three. 1927. 

At a time when the question of the future of 
Indian States and their place in the prospective 
democratic constitution of India ^ is agitating 
the public mind the volume, under notice, is sure to 
receive welcome from all (juaiters. In this 
book the publishers have given life-sketches 
(with illustrations) of eminent Indian administrators 
of some of the well-known native states of India. 
Besides being a biography the book presents a 
brief historical surv‘C>y of the evolution of native 
states in India ; because with the lives of dis- 
tinguished dewans and Tuime-ministers like Sir 
Salar Jung, Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Rajah Sir T, 
Madhav liao, Ramesli Chandra Dutt etc;., are 
linked the fortunes of many first class native States 
in India. And our publishers cornH'tly observe 
“Hydrabad without Sir Salar Jung, Nepal without 
Jung nahadur or Gwalior without Sir Divkar Kao 
is inconceivable, Biiabanagar and Oocieshanker, 
Mysore and Rangac.harlu, Travancore and Sir T. 
Mahadeva Rao, Pudukottah and Sir Sashiah 
Sastri are so intimately (;onne(‘.ted that neither 
the history of the States nor the lives of the states- 
men can be complete without the oilier.” 

In this connection it may lie pointed out that 
the illustrations of this hook are not upto mark 
and in it we miss the life-story of many prominent 
administrators of Indian India. We hope that 
in the next edition the biographies of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Sansar Coandra Sen and other capable 
and distinguished administrators would be incor- 
porated, In otferipg our congratulations to 
(he publishers for their attempt to bring under 
one (;over critical sketclies of tlie lives and 
achievements of notable Indian dewans and 
prime-ministers we hope that this book will be 
univov.saily appreciated. 

The Soul-Gospel of Omar Khayyam : By J. E. 
SaJclaivala. Miniature Edition (o''xJV.*)- Limits 
ed circulation. Bombay : 1026. 

Mr. Saklatvala lias in his collection translations 
of the Kubaiyat of Omar Khayyam in many 
languages. The dainty little book, under notice, 
contains English renderings of some of Omar’s 
Rubaiyats from the original Persian. The printing 
and get-up leave nothing to he desiied. 

P. C. S. 

Differential Cak’TU.us : By 0. Mittra. Prof. 
T. N. J. College. Mittra A’ Sons. 12 N. B, College 
Street Market, Calcutta. 

Prof. Mitter desei-ves our congratulations for 
bringing out this treatise on (jalculus on a novel 
plan entirely suited to tlie requirements of our 
students. The book is sure to help students in 
getting a clear grasp of tlie subject and as such 
it would receive wide popularity ‘among those for 
whom it IS intended. S. K. D. 
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Ancient Indian Tiiiues : By Ih\ Bhnalacharan 
Law^ M,A„ Ph,D. J\iblisJicd by Uie Punjab 
Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. I^*ice Bs. 8-8. 

The early history of India still remains to be 
written. We have not yet got any systematic and 
complete history of early India— both political and 
cultural from any scholar. We have only a few 
scholars here and there, who are just recon- 
structing a few phases of the early Indian history. 
We know that in ancient India there were many 
tribes which tried to^ establish their kingdoms in 
various parts of India. In tlio present Avork, Dr. 
I.aw tries to trace the history of the Kasis, 
Kosalas, Asmakas, Meagadiias and the Hhojas. He 
has utilised all the available materials from the 
Sanskrit, Pali and Jain sourc^es. The book is 
published in tlie Punjab Sanskrit Sei io> which 
deserve to be patronised by the educated Indians. 
Dr. Law has done good Avork in collecding all the 
facts about these ancient Jndian Tribes. 

P. P. 


SANSKRIT 

Tin: Satai’atiia Buaitaiana in the Kanviya 
Recension '.—EdUed by Dr. W. Calawl M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at the Universihj of (UrorJii. Vol. 
/. Published by Moll Lai Banarsi Das of the 
Punjab Samkrii Book Depot, Lahore. Price Es. 10. 

Many Yedic texts have been published, pro- 
perly edited and translated by tlio European 
scholars. But so long the Safapailtn Brnhmana 
in the Kanviya recension had not been taken up 
by a (‘ompetent scholar, though Pi‘ofes.sor Eggcling 
of Edinburgh had already ‘rendered a service to 
Sanskrit scholarship by his excellent translation, 
in tlie Sa(!red Books of the East, of the Satapaiha 
Brahniana according to the recension of the 
Madhyandinas.^ It was also announced in 1893 
that Prof. Eggcling Avould edit the Kanviya 
recension also in the Anecdote Oxonionsia. To- 
A\7irds the end of 1908 it was found out that Pinf. 
Eggeling had given up the plan of publishing the 
text for Avant of vsnfficient materials. It was then 
that l)r, W. Caland of the University of Utrecht 
took upon himself thi'. task of editing the Kanviya 
recension for the first time. The result we find 
in the book under review. It must be admitted 
that Prof. Caland has done a signal service to 
the cause of Sanskrit learning by otloring the text 
for the first time to the Sanskritists. Jle has 
added a A\^ell-AVTilton introduction to the book. In 
the introduction he discusses such^ topics as the 
Yedic literature and the Kanviya Satapaihu 
Brahmana, the manuscripts of the present text, 
grammatical peculiarities of the Kan ra recension, 
and the relation of the Kanra books 1-7 to the 
kindred texts. In the present .book Ave have only 
the first part of the work covering over 2t)0 pages, 
and the remaining portion 'would cover about 500 
pages more. It is an expensive AA’^ork undertaken 
by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, which, avo 
hope, will be patronised liberally by the lovers or 
Sanskrit learning. Wo wish Dr. Ca'and success in 
his undertaking and commend the work to all 
cultured Indians. ,, 


GUJARATI 

Kumau nan Stri Katno : By Indulal K. 
Yajnik, Printed at the Saurashtra Printing 
Press, Eannur. Paper Cover. Pp. 207- Priee 
Re. l-O-O {1026). 

Six vignettes of Indian Womanhood, so set in 
their frames of our domestic and social life as to 
transform a misogynist into a woman lover. 
Without indenting on our ancient lore or Puranic 
traditions, the compiler has presented the ideal 
of woman’s service to society and family so as 
to make her fit in with their existing structures. 
The modernity of the education of the girls and 
women of these stories does not militate against 
‘■Jie objeid intended to bo fulfilled. Tiiat is the 
beauty of tlie compilers pen. 

Muuid-e-Siiaitan. the Disciple of Satan : By 
Thakkur Narayau l^isanji. Printed at the Gujarati 
Netvs Printiny Press, Bombay. Cloth hound. Pi). 
215. Price Rs. 2-S {1027.) ‘ 

The other name for tiie book is the excesses 
of the Moplahs of Malabar. It is a vivid word 
picture of the fanatical out-burst on the part of 
the Moplah Miissalmans of Malabar six years 
ago (1921). Incidentally ihe author tries to expose 
the fallacy of those who preacJi that the Koran 
enjoins tlie principle of religious toleration. .He 
also feelingly points out the sad result of treating 
a very large part of her Indian brethren as “un- 
touchables,” an evil rampant in its worst aspects 
in ‘South India.’ It is based on a Maratlii Novel. 
Its stylo is tho one usual with the author, sLiltod 
and sanskjTlicised. it is full of historical infor- 
mation. 

Sauovaii ni SuxNdaiu : By Ramanlal Manalal 
Shah. 

A very small booklet, re-telling in the author’s 
words the story by Prof. Bain of "Livery of Eve,” 
in simple stylo, suitable for little (Jiildrcn. The 
title in Gujarati is misleading, though correct as 
far as Jatjts go, as Princess Aparajita did come out 
of a lake, the book being based on an English one, 
leads one to think as if it had somotliing to do 
Avith Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

Jau Ke Zetti{ : By the late Mr. CImniJal 
J^nnjiram Maniar. Printed at the Prajahnndhu 
Prilding Works, Ahmedahad. Thick Card Board. 
Pp. 201. Price Re. DEO (1027). 

Money or Poison V This is tho title of this 
Novel, and the Avriter has commcndably shown 
that in the hands of unscrupulous person posse.s- 
sion of wealUi is not a blessing but a curse. The 
interest of tho narration is well sustained and the 
scauence of events such as could easily 1)0 
followed by an average reader. The “silent” 
Munim is tho hero of the piece, and tlio charaefor 
of liainu, the JiurnbJe •tmt loyal gomashta woll- 
diawn. 

We have received the following books from the 
Commissioner of Ediicaiion and Yidyadhikari, 
Baroda State : 

1. The Rock Inscriptions of Ashoka : By 
Bhanusukhrani. K Alehta. 

A complete guide on the subject. 
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2. Nrukui. Yjdya : ByMadhtKnmar T)esai, 

.. A Jbook on Ethnology, and a translation of Dr. 
M. Iieborlent s Volume on the subject. 

3. Satya Mimansa : By Yidyahhuslian Ilirahd V 
Shroff. 

An enlightened work, necessarily technical. 

4. The Peoples of India and their PRouLrArs * 
By P, 0. ])irQ7ip\ M.A.^LL.B. 

A translation of Sir T. W. Ilolderness’ book, 
fully bnn^rin^i' out its spiiir. 

5. A Short History of A^mYEDA : 7?// Bhammi- 
h'hfmn A. Mckia. 

A prolific and omnivorous writpr, a useful ]>ook. 

b. Shakespeare : By Chmidnhl Mnganhl Dorton 
B,.U LLll 

A translation of C. TI. Hei fords book, the 
lan^xuage bein?^ simple. 

7 , J' Ij^troditction to Chemistry : By L. S- Dave, 
Jb.A , IjIj.B, 

s Advekttijeh of Water, Parts 1 vt JI : Bii K. 
M Joshi. 

Books on Ihe Model of Prof. B mu’.s Wor): of 
Bam and Rivei's. 

0 . Story of the Lt-.NTis : Bn ( 1 . K. Mfldu. 

10. A Coae-Mino: : Bi/ Batilal J- Jlrsai. 

1|; Air .\ni> Water ; B;i if. P. B'lldislii, B.A-, 

JLiJj.r}. 

12. Butis AND Lphc : By fJie laic J, 1). Desai B.Ay. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1927 

13. Utsaro Tantra : By Dr, C, 6. Dave, M.B., 
B,S. 

14. Childhood of the World : By M, M. Parikh, 
B,A„ LTmB. 

From (7) to (14) are very smalt manuals, still 
the writers have done full justice to their im- 
T>orfant subjects. 

Lok-San(jtt : By Narayaii Moreshwar Kha^'c, 
Priiilcd at the Navjiva'U Priiiihig Presn, Ahmcdahad, 
Paper Corn\ Pp.'Sd, Price Tie. O' 1 2-0 (1920). 

This is a valuable coiledion of popular songs, 

sung and not only read extensively in Guiarat. 
They are so to speak seicntifi^'aljy treated in this 
little book without losing their most attractive 
feature, their ])opnlarity. Sm*li a collection was 
rc<iuired and it has lieen prodm^ed. 

PuAKinTiic IhiUdOL : Jig CliJiutalal BalkrisJma 
Puraui. Priuied at the Idamond Jubilee Printing 
Press, Ahmcdahad. Thick (,ard Board. ]*p. 09. 
Price Re. 0-12-0 (1925). 

This ii^ a text-book on Geography intended for 
students of tlio Oujariit Vid.va])itha, but likely to 
move useful to all. Tho suloc t. has been very 
iritciligenlly handled, ami the clinereni aspects of 
physic'll Geography >vo!l hi ought out. 

At the Feet of the .1am Sahep., is a small 
pamphlet, Pubjislicd by ]\fr. Amratlal Sheth. M.L.P 
eddr-ssed to II. H. the J lu Sahe-b ot Navanagar 
containing a list of grievances which awaits 
disp.JsaL 

K. M. J. 


■■A'lOTIIKK INDIA" 

Kv AdNliS XMKUI.KY 


Medlicr hulia : By Kathoriiie Vavo. Puliii-iicd 
by Ilarcouit, Brace and Coin)‘any, New York. 4 It) 
pages. 

fr^HE writer of this book says she went (ut 
£ to India with a free and open mind to 
study conditions and not to v.rite a 
propaganda book. And so her first step in 
(1 eating an “uniirejiidicecr’ atmosphere v,as — 
to go to India Office in London ulI explain 
her plan ! Tho result is that she has achieved 
a brilliant stunt of British propaganda and 
cculd not have done better had she been 
bought and paid for* it by India Office 
itself. She seems to have displayed a rc- 
Duirkable genius for meeting Engiish men 
and women who could show her tho daikest 
side of India in a convincing manner: for 
picking out just those Indians who are boot- 
lickers^ and who shudder to think of the 


awful thing tliat would happen were India 
free : foi' mcr'ting Indian princes who arc 
such mLle cbaf>H ; or for reading those 
books, or ex ti acting ]iassages from books, 
whoso virtue is damning India and 

lauding Hiitish rule. As I said, hers is a 
brilliant aebievoment. An English Viceroy 
could no! have done better on twice the 
money. 

Her chief song and dance is the social 
evils of India— 'child-mairiage, purdah, en- 
ibreed widov. hood, tho lack of discipline in 
FOX life, nntouehability, and so on. That is 
ilu‘, prelude which occupies half of the book. 
Tiie latter half is d(; voted to apologizing for 
Biilish rule, for rofufing the political charges 
of the Indian movement for freedom, for 
showing how noble the English are and how 
rascally and dishonest tho Indians. She 
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reminds me of the speech of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the delo^rate of the Indian National 
Congress to the Brussels Congress against 
Imperialism, in which he said : 

“Having disaimed and omascukted us, Ihov now 
say we are unable to defend our country ; having 
destroyed our system of cducatiou, they now say 
we are too ignorant to rule ourselvr-s.'’ 

It is not my intention to do anything but 
admit the social evils tliat oxi.,t in India. 
Every Indian ’with a shi'do of in>]i*-sty in liim 
must admit thorn. In this Miss 

Mayo has told of horrors 'a Inch, as i; ^b'vidual 
facts, appear to be true and which muld 
make every Indian ashamed of the social 
system wdn'ch tolerates them. 

Rhogives^ one • case after another of 
little girl cliildren being usod to dcatli by 
liioir husbands ; of physical injuries that 
ruin their lives ; of men w'lio demand their 
little^ girl wives back from a iiospital because 
Utoy “require them F(‘r their use'’; of the dwarfing 
and stunting and niiiirition of (»no generation 
of vv'omen after another in tin' vile name of 
religion and social enstom ; the attitude of 
Indians that a woman in chil 1-birth is un- 
clean ; and she concludes her thesis in these 
words : 

^ “A sidelight will bo found by a glance down the 
advortisoTnent spar'e of Indian-owned newspapers. 
Magical dimgs and mechanical contrivances, whether 
“for prin(;es and rir-h men only”, or the Immbler 
and not less familiar '‘A2 Pill.ars of Rirengtli to prop 
up your decaying body for One Kupee only,’ (Towd 
the columns and sui)port the facts.” 

Facts so terrible as cliild-niarriage and 
purdah, which strike at the very roots of 
human development, cannot exist for a day 
amongst a ])coplo who pretend to any forjn 
of culture. Fntil they, as well as unioucli- 
ability and enforced widowhood, are wiped 
out, I, for one, refuse to regard India as a 
land deserving the name of culture or 
civilization. Those customs liavo absolutely 
no justification in human society, and tiicy 
reveal degeneracy and spiritual disoa^’o of the 
lowest order. Those Indians who are in- 
sensitive to them show that limy have 
degenerated to the lowest scale of Inimaa 
culture, to that of the purely physical, the 
purely sexual. 

A section of Miss Mayo's book is devoted 
to social evils and their effects, which we 
admit in general terms, but not in eveiy 
detail, as wm admitted tlicm long before she 
ever went to India. But when she touches 
politics and ecpnomics,^-~theu w^e part company 
with her, and even doubt her honesty of 


purpose in writing the section on social 
evils. It looks as if she has exploited India’s 
social evils mertdy for political propaganda 
on behalf of British rule in India. Therefore, 
the last part of her book, as well as the 
little dro]is of political poison interlarded 
thioiigiiout the pages of the first part, is 
absolutely untrustworthy. That social evils 
exist ill India is no justification for British 
rule. We admit the social evils, but our 
solution of the pioblcm is dilibront from 
hers. Our solution is this ; the doors of 
India’s life to be opened to world 'Currents — 
which means the immediate end of British 
rule that, the land may be swept clean of the 
social evuls which are bred under the 
present system. 

That Miss Mayo has produced a propa- 
ganda book on Ixdvjlf of IJritish rule is 
beyond a shadow of a do’iht. She speaks of 
the loaders in tlio inoional movoment as 
“talkers”. She Oaudbi, Tagore, Lnjpat 

Kill, or other IinbaU'; (oily when she can find 
something in tboir to justify her 

thc.sis and to help Iv'r [{-tint a picture against 
India. I'lien she st«)]is. What these men are 
doing to fight India’s social and other evils, 
wli.at the national movement is doing — sho 
either ignores co!i)i)letc'!y, or sho belittles. 
Take untoiichability, for instance, which sho 
condemns. Wo all conJi riiu it. (landhi is 
the outstanding oiieiny of it and v/ith a peti 
like a sword writc.s against it, i ravelling and 
r»rganizing to abolish it. Nod a word from 
her, of this, however ; nor of what work 
other men and wnmen did before Gandhi 
and have been doing even now to destroy 
this evil. But when the Prince of Wales 
went to India and was boycotted until even 
the cats stayed at luune, she descend'^ to the 
cheapest American sob-sLutr. She lias the 
unmitigated audacity to publish English 
gossip that when this repre-entalive of British 
imperialism went to India to Ivy and crush 
the national movement, the untouchables 
throw themselves before his carriage and 
tried to touch him, crying, “Our Prince, 
our Prince ^we want to see our Prince.” 
In other words, one would think that tho 
Prince of Wales bud devoted his life to 
working amongst tho untouchables. But apart 
from this fact, the story is an absolute lie 
and is one of tho concoctions of Englishmen 
in India to hide their chagrin about the 
boycott of the Prince of Wales. It pariahs 
in Bombay really did what she said, vm may 
know that they were paid an anna a aay to 
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do it Gandhi, whose word is honoured by 
the untouchables, was one of the leaders in 
the boydott movement. It is strange that this 
Amerioaji writer can condemn the ignorant 
Hindus who crawl before the idol of Kali 
in Calcutta, while on the other hand, she 
resorts to the cheapest stage tricks to praise 
the few untouchables who are said to have 
crawled before the Prince of Wales. What 
is it lhat makes crawling condemnable in 
the former case but commendable in the 
latter ? No comparison is suggested between 
the Prince of Wales as an individual and 
Kali as a goddess. But if Kali be taken to 
be merely a goddess of destruction, belief in 
whom is dying away, political and economic 
imperialism, which the Prince was brought 
out to save, is a living force which destroys 
the freedom, prosperity and manhood of its 
victims. 

One could, of course, take up 
literally hundreds of details like this and 
prove them false. She has drawn false and 
ignorant conclusions from both social and 
political facts. But in a problem so vast as 
that of India, we must take a broader and a 
more fundamental view. I, the writer, see 
the problem from the following economic 
view point. 

Up to two centuries ago, India was the 
richest and most prosperous land on earth, 
with a culture and civilization in advance 
of anything that existed in England or in 
most of the European countries. Two 
centuries have passed. Today, in the year 
of our Lord 1927, India is the poorest land 
on earth, the pest-house of the world in so 
far as ignorance, poverty, and disease is 
concerned. What has happened in those 
two centuries ? The thing that has happened 
is that England has put her hand on India — 
and the touch has been deadly. England, 
the poorest land on earth two centuries ago 
is today the richest and most powerful, the 
center of the British Empire. England was 
built, not only upon the slave-trade from 
Africa, but upon the plunder of India, and 
it was India’s plundered wealth that gave 
the capital for the development of machinery 
that, in other words, caused the industrial 
revolution. England’s culture and prosperity is 
rooted in the vslavery of generations of Indians. 

When the British, taking advantage of the 
period of chaos and reconstruction in India — 
similar to that in most European countries 
of the same period*— conquered India by one 
war after another, and won, they laid down 


a fundamental principle of rule. They said 
that “all” they wanted was to hold economic 
and political power, and that they would not 
interfere in the social or religious life of the 
people. The Indians, being naive or ignorant 
people, — or both, — accepted this situation. 
The policy was a most cunning one. For 
the fundamental law of life is the economic 
law, and upon economic conditions social 
and religious customs rest. Social and . 
religious customs are indeed but by-products 
of an existing economic order. India is no 
exception to this law which has ruled all 
lands from the beginning of time. 

India, living as it has for two centuries 
under slave economic condition has intensi- 
fied and perpetuated slave social and reli- 
gious conditions. Ignorant to the depths of 
animality, poor to the extent that Europeans 
cannot imagine, its social evils sink their 
roots deeper and deeper into the soil which 
helps nourish them. Permitted to develop 
economically only in so far as English 
capitalism (now co-operating with Indian 
capitalism) finds it profitable, is there any 
wonder that its social life is a stagnant pool 
and that each year shows a lowering of the 
average length of life, a higher death-rate, a 
deeper misery of the masses ? Slavery produces 
slaves. Slavery nourishes all that Miss Mayo 
has written about in her book— ignorance, 
bigotry, cruelty, superstition passing for 
religion. But this is not a peculiarity of India 
alone. AVere it possible for Japan, for 
instance, to conquer and establish its rule 
in America; to establish a tyranny such as 
that of British rule in India ; to drain the 
country of its wealth, not for one generation, 
but for two centuries, until even the memory 
of freedom was dead ; to destroy its system 
of education and establish a few schools 
where Japanese would be the language of 
instruction to train clerks for Japanese rulers ; 
to make laws whereby any man could bo 
arrested and imprisoned for years without 
oven a charge being brought against him, 
or without a shadow of a trial ; to deny the 
light of education to the masses unless they 
paid for it themselves — and they had no 
money to pay ; to cultivate the poppy and 
manufacture opium and establish opium shops 
throughout the land were opium could be 
sold for the adults and for babies in arms 
alike; in other words, were it possible for 
Japan to hold America on the same terras 
and conditions as England holds India — I 
would wager my life that in two centuries 
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America would be a stinking swamp of social 
evils and diseases worse than India is to-day. 

There is but one solution of these evils 
under which India groans. It in that England 
get off India’s back. Nothing more, 
nothing less. Practically nothing is possible 
until that is done. We can put a patch here 
and a patch there on a social sore, but we 
will not cure the cause of the disease. Today 
it is the vast system which is responsible 
for those diseases. And instead of the British 
helping in any way abolish them, they act 
like a mill-stone about the neck of tii*' nation, 
preventing it from climbing upwarl. For 
every stop upward the Indians are forced 
to take two backward. It is the British 
rulers of India who are far more reactionary 
in social matters than the Indians. They 
are not only social reactionaries themselves, 
but they use their old excuse of not “inter- 
fering in the social customs or religion” of 
the people. The ending of the supremacy 
of the British and the servitude of the 
Indiana in India is the first and fundamental 
((Rsential of Indian progress. At the present 
time all Indians come up against this prison- 
wall of British rule, it matters not in what 
lield of work it is, whether in education, or 
medicine, or social progress. It is like a 
prisoner who comes up against liis prison- 
wall with every step ho takes. 

An Indian national Government— but not 
the abortion England is trying to force upon 
the country now— could solve all such social 
evils as Miss Mayo writes of in her book. 
An Indian dictator like Mustapha Kemal of 
Turkey, or a dictating party like the Com- 
munist Party of Russia, could, within ten 
years, wipe out child- marriage and many 
other social evils in India. Not only could 
they make such practices crimes punishable 
by death for any man or woman party to 
them, but tliey could, by introducing an 
immediate universal free and compulsory 
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system of education, create a new mentality 
in which such evils could not exist. They 
could by opening up fields of activity for 
every Indian, settle the religious conflicts 
which have their roots in poverty and the 
miserable hunt for jobs. They could by 
opening India to every progressive thought, 
sweep away the ignorance upon which social 
evils thrive. Such a system requires brave 
men, but India has those men. It requires 
brave women, and India has them. India’s 
diseases are many and deep. They cannot 
be dabbled with as they are being dabbled 
with today. The only future worth living for, 
fighting for and dying for, is a free India 
—and I mean a really independent India, 
not the thing that Englishman and Indian 
boot lickers wish to call “free”. 

We, to whom a freo India — social, econo- 
mic and political — is precious, we who hate 
with unabating hatred the social horrors 
that are eating at India’s life today, hate with 
a no-le.ss unabating hatred the economic and 
political slavery which harbours and per- 
petuates tliese horrors ; we do not say 
that Indians should wait for freedom until 
they think of wiping out their social evils. 
Up to this time the abolition of those social 
evils is chiefly an individual matter confined 
to educated men and women who should, in 
no way, be a party to any form of child- 
marriage, purdah, enforced widowhood or 
nntouchability. Each educated Indian is 
duty bound to come to a dead halt in his 
own private life and refuse, it m-rtters not 
what the consequences, to be a party in 
any way to these conditions. But on a mass 
scale these things cannot be abolished until 
India is free. They are problems with their 
roots in subjection— which produces in turn 
ignorance di.sease, and suponsitition. To wipe 
out these things roiiuires a now economic 
and social order. 
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Should Modern Christianity ahuidon 
Miracles ? 

IToder tiio oaption, *Wliv Modi' rn Christianity 
is til^andoniiif? mi7‘ael(‘s,\ 3I'\ ,) T. SnndiTland nris 
written a very interestini? and tiiou^^lit-pnH'okinj^ 
article, in the Mav nnnihor of tlie Modern Iv-^view. 
In it ha presents Sf',von didi- nlties which confront 
the niodiTu sr-iontitin nian. wlnni he li>s to 
IHifve in unracles. The dihieulties ho adiliions 
are both seionbfic and moral and ih^'•il^^dl they 
are stated simply as (iiffieuUies, yet wheh 
one eomes to the ^nd of the article, lie lias 
produced in liim tim impjossion lliat tlm diffnul- 
ties are ^ in^up^iabio, The objootioas raised 
affainst mb';i( ies are Hie followint^ : 

1. It niiraoles have ovov hupireued in Bible 
times or any other, wdiy do Ihov iiot Jiappoij 
today V 

2. Why do they not flourish as much in 
liffht as in darkness, in a^e=? of inteliiirone.'=‘ 
and science as in af^rs of m-edulily, and amon^^ 
the iukdliKent as amonjj: the ifuiorant y 

H. ]h.'i.sons wdio cojitoiid most sioufty for 
theii’ own miracles UMialiy deny most vchernenl- 
Jy the truth of all miracles outside their own. 

4, The moment w^e have accepted any ot 
them there seems to bo absolutely no place 
to slop ; we have emt to act'opt each and every 
miracle recorded in the Hdule. 

5. To admit miracles is to degrade tlio 
(‘haracter ol God. It makes him chanf^cable 
and arbitrary. 

^ 0. It is iriijjossible to reconcile the idea of 
miracle with belief in tlie m;dries\s of God. 

7. A serious difliculty in the wjn of bejic\ivj^j 
in miracles is the famous ol-ju-iion of Hume, 
that TTiiracJes are a (‘onliadiction of human 
experience, 

My purpose in writin#? this sliort arti(']e is 
to point out that modern Christianity in order 
to be in line with the eoiie'’vsions or 
modern seienco need not abandon the ime- 
lonff theologi(‘a] concept of miiade. This docs 
not of ^course mean that the modern scientilic 
man accepts the catei^oiy of miracle in the 
same sense in which if w^as lielieved hiiiulieds 
of years ago. The concept has certainly suffered 
great (hanges in its connotation in the course 
of theological (?ontioveisy, but 1 feel sure tiiat it is 
both scientifically iinwairanted and philosophically 
unsound loregaid it as a thought form tliat 
IS outwoin. To be sure, one can see in the 
prcKBt-day tliougiit, a very strong tendency 
to reject ^tlie miraculous or the supernatural 


and very often it is done on llie flimsiest 
grounds. Even sucli a renowned ^ author as 
Doctor Kosdi(‘k, in his lalesi book, ‘The modern 
use of the Bible,’ after giving a very instriu*- 
tive account of the ewdulion of the nieaning 
of the wurd miracle from very early times 
to the preterit day, dismisses il with s(unt 
courlosy, as a concept whic-li is superllinus 
to m«'Kl«?ra religious tlioughL One would 
have expedod fioiu such a great 1 iade.r of 
modorn religious Thinking, a more pAtieul and 
thoroijghgoiug discussion of a concept, which 
has held swty iu some form or other in 
theological drcles for hundreds of .vears. 

r)ne ot the arguments that is advarujod very 
freipientiy and with almost a certain s; use 
of victory, i; that, miracles ai’ti un-understand ihle. 
contra. vent i'nis or inconsistent breaks in nu 
othc'fwisc harmonious system of iialure. The uni- 
formity of nature is said to be a conception which 
is a recent disijovery of modern sc'icnce, and 
since this comu'pticu means tiiat evey thing in 
tlie universe is subject to inviolable laws, it 
obviou.sly excludes tie' possibility of mirach\s 
iu the sense ot inteifoicaces or (iroaks in the 
(‘st'ii lished older. fj(jd is said to be a God of 
oid‘'r and not of disorder which he wmuld 
certainly be it lie aduw^ed miracles to happen in 
the world. 

The arguuioiit has very great t)lausil>i.ity and 
seems to fatally close the case against miracles 
so long as one does not sto]) to ('uqiiire into the 
real meaning of tlie w'ord miracle. But wdien 
one (lucstioiis the meaning given to the word 
miracle here, the fiollowncss of the argument 
becomes transparent i\v a miracle one does not 
mean (at least in the TU’csent day) an event 
that is contradictory to the laws of science. If 
one meant tliai, then perhaps the argument 
that admission ot such miracles would mean 
making God to beliave in a solf-contradiclory 
way and disoiderly way, would have a great 
weight. But njbody believes in miracle, in the 
present clay, in the sense of interferences with 
nature. By miracle it slioiiUl be understood 
an event that docs not, at all contradict known 
laws oi science, fait only transcends known laws 
of science. It is an event which certainly 
refuses to i'e explained with reference to any 
one or a combination of the already discovered 
laws of science but tliis refusal to ‘ be resolved 
into known laws is not tantamount to a viola- 
tion of the ^ known laws. , Possibly in 
course of time, as s(!ience' advances 
what is now unanalysable and inexplicable may 
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become resolved into its various laws and under- 
Stood as every other ordinary event is understood. 

If once miracle is defined in the above sense, 
as an event that is impossible of present scientific 
explanation but quite capable of a future scientilic 
analysis, it becomes quite clear that there can be 
no objection to a belief in it from the side of 
science. What science cannot tolerate, is not the 
occurrence of an event that is a present mystery 
but only that given same conditions different results 
should not happen. Very often the Tniformity 
of Nature is understood to mean that the present 
order of things will continue to be what it is, 
eternally. This is a fundamental niisimders landing 
of the postulate of Inductive sinenoe. All that the 
law of uniformity means is that nature behaves 
in a uniform way that if an event occul^^ ‘n the 
universe it must be because it has been pr duced 
by some cause or other or in other wordvS, that 
in the occurrence of events tliere is no possibility 
of what is called chance in the sense of uncaused 
effect. As it is usually expressed, every effect 
a cause and the same cause his the same 
effect. This does not exclude the possibility of 
an event occurring whose cause wo do not know 
or cannot understand at the present time. It 
cannot say that nothing new or dilferent to what 
has occurred in the past can ever occur in the 
present or fututre, for the simple reason that 
science is always advancing and can never claim 
at any one partimilar stage to has e comprehended 
all 1 bought and knowledge. 

Now it is in the above sense of the word 
miracle, that Mr. Sunderland criticises it and as 
such it commits a fatal fallacy. 

Tliere is also another statement in Mr. Sunder- 
land’s article to which I would like to lake 
exception and that is, when he says in page 546 
‘when it is understood that Uocl works everywhere 
according to law, mi raises disappear — tliei'O is no 
longer any jdaeo for them.’ In this sentence the 
author expresses in so many words that tiod’s 
working in this universe is ac^cording to laws. 
But I wonder if this is a true representation. 
It seems to me on the other hand, tliat (lod’s 
way of acting far from being according to abstract 
general laws in which things are taken in classes, 
is according to individual needs and particular 
peculiarities. Law is essentially abstract ; it is 
that which is arrived at after the examination of 
a number of instances supposed to resemble in 
essentials and to differ in accidentals. But Uiis 
division of (lualities into essentials and unesseutials 
is an entirely arbitrary division. Ultimately 
there is no such thing as classes in the universe. 
They exist only as our thought’s activity on the 
infinite variety of things that we see. Uod’s 
creative activity is never so poverty-stricken as to 
reveal itself in the production monotonously of 
same things. 

Again when we observe human experience, we 
find how in our behavior towards others, the 
strict adherence to , laws is , often^ inadequate and 
lands us in inextricable difficulties. The laws 
only tell us what we should do in a uniform way 
repeatedly under similar circumstances. They 
never tell us as to how we should behave under 

E articular concrete circumstances. Hence it is 
ecauseof this inherent inadequacy of laws to 
dictate to us definite details of action under 
particular and complex circumstances that we 
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are often advised to act according to principles 
and according to the needs of the particular 
situation before us. If such is the case with man, 
that is, if even with us, to act according to strict 
and inviolable abstract laws is a defect rather 
than merit, how much more should it be with 
God? 

Besides scientists themselves do not regard the 
laws they have discovered with reference to the 
things of this world as having anything more than 
a provisional validity. No scientist ever thinks of 
claiming an absolute validity for the scientific 
laws beiauso there is always the possibility of the 
conclusions now accepted being revised and 
enlarged with the accumulation of new data. If 
what has been said above in this paragraph is 
true, how can we say that God acts everywhere 
according to law ? If I understand ]\[r. Sunderland 
aright, it is because, he is anxious to think of God 
as one who governs the ^ iiverse in a uniform 
and system atio way. that he wants to regard him 
as working everywhere according to law. But I 
wonder, whethei, if he realised that in the meaning of 
the word law there is an essential element of 
impermanence and provisionality, he would still 
continue to make tin -4 statement. 

There is just one more point which I would 
like to make before closing this very brief and 

random criticism of the article. It does not 

Tierlain to any one of the difficulties that is raised 
by the author. But it is simply a question as to 
what place would be assigned to prayer and 
faith on a view of the supernatural or miraculous 
as is depicted by Mr. Sunderland ? It seems to 
me that if one is to be consistent with the 

conclusion arrived at in that paper, he lias 

pertorco to deny that prayer has anything 
more than a merly subjective effect. The prayer 
of a faithful man cannot achieve things that are 
impossible to the ordinary individual. Prayer 
will be a foolish farce it it wore not regarded 
as tlie condition of producing effeo.ts that ai’e 
‘contradictory to ordinary human experiomie.’ 

I am sorry 1 have not been able to deal 
with the article at greater length or in more 
particular detail. But my mam purriose was 
siiuTily to point out from a criticisir. of one 
of the fundamental arguments advanced against 
belief in miraitles, namely, that wlucii is founded 
on the orderliness or the Uniformity of Nature, 
that Modern Christianity in order to he modern 
and in order to be in line with science, need 
not give up its belief in miracles in the sense 
of events that transcend known laws of science. 

Davu) G. Moses 


Late Mr. ^Ehare 

Mr. T. M. Bhat, M.A., sends us the following 
corrections in the article relating to Mr. Khare 
published in the Modern Review for July 

P. 65 “The young husband of 14”. Though the 
late Mr. Khare was married at that age he did not 
go to Satara immediately after his marriage, lie 
passed 2 to 3 years again aimlessly at Guhagar. 

P. 65, Column 2. “He migrated to Poona.” 

He did not go to Poona in search of service. 
He got it and then went to Poona and at first 
serv^ in an English School for about » year 
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before joining the founders of the N. E. School 
Poona. 

P. Column 1. “Ugra Mangal” was published 
during author’s life-time. “Deslikantak” is not 
yet published. 


Widows at Brindaban 

With reference to a note under the heading 
“Tr?V/o?cs at Drmdahan,^'^ published in the Modern 
Review for July 1927. On page 87, written by 
one Miss Ingram, T beg to ro< lucst you on behalf 
of the Braja Mandal Seba Sanglia, Brindaban. to 
publish the following few lines in your widely 
circulated Review : 

This Sangha has taken up the cause of imparting 
true culture to the widows in general, particularly 
those of Brindaban, by doing 8eba Work and trying 
its utmost to remove all the superstitions and 
prejudices which are detrimental to the growth 
of universal humanity. The poor widows of 
Brindaban regularly assemble in numbers at 
Radheyshyam Bhajanashram, Lui Ba/ar and 
their necessaries are supplied by the kind-heart f^d 
proprietor of that Ashram, but still some occasionai 
frictions would arise which were recently removed 
by this Sanglia and through the help of some 
generous-hearted gentry of Brindaban. These 
widows come not only from Bengal but from 
other different parts of India also, for which 
Bengal is not solely responsible. The Sangha is 
suggesting to the Indian Nation to start sin-h 
Ashrams throughout the whole country, especially 
at villages, by some highly cultured Indian ladies 
who may promote the cause of womanhood and 
try to check ignorance and spread true ('uilure 
among the widows. 

Outrages on Women in Bengal, and 
A Muslim Protest 

In your August issue, while commenting on 
the subject of outrages on Women in Bengal, you 
have asserted that this is a well-organized atlair 
with brains and money behind it. Such an 
assertion might well have 1 een ignored had it 
come out from the pen of any other Editor of 
questionable dignity and with less reputation ; 
but coming as it does from your powerful ])en, 
one cian reasonably hold that you must have 
positive proof for your assertion. As a layman, 
with no editorial reputation to lose, and claiming 
some knowledge of the affairs oi die country, i 
must say at once that Bengal has not yet gone 
so far to the dogs that any community thereof 
will be vso utterly mean as to organize itself with 
brains and money for abduction and outi*age of 
Avomen of whatever creed or caste. Unless and 
until you give the reasons, which you may have 
ready lor making such an assertion, or any proof 
in support thereof the public or at least a large 
part of it is bound to regard it as an editorial 
aberration or slip of the pen. 

The rest of your comment is a thin- veiled 
insinuation that Mahomedans are the main culprits 
in nasty business. In fact, this is not the 


first occasion when you have directed your attacks 
on that community. With all respect f 9 r your old 
age, no less than for your pre-eminence as a 
journalist, may 1 humbly warn you that you are 
slowly but certainly gliding into an unholy 
communal bias ? You do not understand why 
there are cases of Mahomedans abducting 
Mahometan women, where no question of conversion 
arises. You also state that in case of Christians 
desiring the conversion of Hindus, cases of atduction 
and rape etc*., are not usiidly heard of, but in ctase of 
Mahomedans wanting to convert Hindus, such 
cases arc quite eommon. I regiet that these 
questions betray want of clear thinking on your 
part. You, Mr. Editor, will no doubt concede 
that all things iu the woi*ld do not happen with 
a geometrical prec^ision, causing the same kind 
of results everywhere, so that in a case of 
abduction,— where the crime may have been 
perpetrated by a Christian, the act may not 
create the same amount of fuss or give riec to 
the same dc^gree of agitation, as probalily in a 
similar (*ase where it mav have been perpretrated 
by a Mahomedan, iiarticularly at a time when the 
whole atmospluTO is surcJiarged with a spirit of 
antagonism between 11 h‘ two great c*om muni ties. 
It is not (iuito (correct that Mahotnedans abduct 
Hindu A omen often by w^ay ot cionversion. At 
least many of the cases of abduction are T>nrely 
sexual crimes eommitt('d by human brutes for 
their gratifi(*ation. Sc.\ual e rimes in its grossest 
jF(jrms have existed in ail c?ountries, and in all ages, 
and you seem tofoiget ths, when you paint the 
Mahomedans ratlier a little too black. Please do 
not think that 1 am in any way lending a lavour 
to either the crime or its poi petrators, whoewer 
tliey may be. but I am lealiy sick ol seeing from 
day to (lav my ‘•ommunitv being often the taiget 
of unjust and unjustifiable attacks at the hands of 
publicists of Mio otlier community, too numerous 
as they are. If you have shitistics to show on the 
one hand, that Uie numlier ol Mahomedan culprits 
abducting Hindu women are really large, then it 
can also be iiroved on the other that a great deal 
of the modes and habits of life, the treat niont 
accorded to Hindu widows obtaining m the lower 
classes of Hindus generally of tlic mufassil, t^asily 
rouse the cupidity of men, and no wonder, ruffians, 
Avho really belong to no community, hide their 
lime. In fact, tiiese modes and habits of life, etc., 
contribute largely to tiie creation of an atmosphei'c^ 
so to speak, vhere alidiic tion and outrage liecome 
easy and possible*. You would say, wliy even then 
there should be any abdu(‘tion at ail. Tlie only 
reply is that you cannot make a Avliolc people 
moral. 

You often blame ray community for their 
apathy toAvards this matter. The charge is not 
justified, for they condemn it as much as you do. 
If tiiey are not as much vociferous as the other 
communily, it is because they have rc^asons to 
believe that many of the cases, Avhere a Mahorne- 
dan man and a Hindu woman are involved, are not 
really eases ot abduction and outrage but only 
trumpeted as such by the not often well-guided 
activities of the ‘Sabhas’ or \Sami ties’ which are 
now growing in the country like so many fungi. 
My community have also reasons to believe that 
many cases of alleged abduction might have result- 
ed in happy and peaceful conversions and marri- 
ages but for the vicarious attentions of such Sabhas 
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or i^iitnitios or a f^w local Hindu zealots. You also 
seem to ^G^f^et that the IMalioiiiedan comrnnnitv 
are not enthusiastic over tho question of Asylums 
or refuges. It may he true, hut the reason is not 
far to seek. You must remember that their need 
in this direction is almost nil, for they can well 
afford to take into their fold any fallen or abducted 
women- 

I hope you will show me the courtesy of pub- 
lishing it in your journal as a reply to your 
comment. 

Yours truly 
A. IIashu-: 


Editor’s Note 

We have read Mr. Ilacpie’s lettei care- 
fully. After reading it we do not feel tliat we 
ought to alter or witfidraw a single sentence or 
word of our note on tho subject in the August 
number. 

' Borne of our reasons for thinking tliat there are 
organizations, with brains and money beliirid thorn, 
for the abduction and kidnariping of girls, are to be 
found in the first paragrapli of the note itself. 
Mr. Lla<iue will obsr*rve that in the note wo do not 
accuse any particular con?mc/o7?/— Hindu or 
Muhammadan, of facing the organisers. In fad, so 
far as our information t-'oes, (lOth Hindus and 
Musalmans ^ are implicated in cuvanisations for 
supplying victims ol commercial i/,cd vice. We 
suspect that organized attempts by some Muslims 
have gone on tor a dillcrent ultm-ior purpose 
also, iTK'roasc in numbers, as for proofs of 
our allegations, _ may «it once say that we are 
not, in a position to publish tiie names of the 
organisers and other parti(;ulars, even if we could 
obtain them from those who know. Mr. llaipie 
may roniombcr tliat during last yeaHvS riots 
at the (jonference held at the Jlritisli Indian 
Association Rooms, l»t>tli Hindu and Musalinan 
leaders asserted and many newspapers also wrote 
that therc^ were brains and money behind the 
riots. Hut wo do not remember that Mr. 
Ha(iuc‘ or any other peison called upon these 
leaders and newspapers to prove tlieir assertions. 
Those wlio are inclined to regard our asscition “as 
an editorial aberration or slip of the pen’' may 
please themselves. 

Mr. 1 laque says that the rest of our comment 
“is a thin-veiled insinuation that Mahomodans are 
tlie main culprits in this nasty business.” YVe 
should be sorry if what we Avrote were really a 
thinly-voilod ins}}i nation. Jjct us, therefore, repeat 
what we have often Avritten in Prat^aai and this 
Review. Jn tho cases of outrage on women wdiich 
are pulilished in tlie papers, among the olTcnders 
there are many Hindus, niore Musalmans, and a 
small number of Ciirislians, In some cases 
Musalman and Hindu scoundrels commit the offences 
jointly and severally. This has all along been our 
general impression after roafliiig the news of the 
outrages from day to day in tho papers. To chci'.k 
this impression, we count tho number of c-ases 
against iiersons belonging to dilTerent communities 
in the lists published in the week after 

week. Those lists are of cases wliicli have occurred 
from the year 1321) B. S. In not a single list 
published' up-to-date have we found the cases 
against Muhammadans smaller in number than the 
cases against persons of any other community. 


Tfiese lists are prepared carefully and honestly. 
We do not know whether any human being is or 
can be^ as impartial and unbiassed as God is. 
But tin's we know that the Sanjibani has 
not sought to minimise or extenuate the guilt of 
any oU’ender because of his being a Hindu, or to 
magnify the guilt of any offender because of his 
bomg a Ylusaiman. That paper has not been less 
severe upon the Hindu community than on the 
Muslim community. If any other paper, which 
Mr. I laque c.oQsidors more careful and honest and 
impartial in this matter, has taken the trouble 
to prepare and publish lists like those of ^the 
Sanjibani, he is at liberty to base his conclusions 
thereupon. 

As for our “slowly but certainly gliding . into 
an unholy communal bias,” it would be fruitless 
to defend ourselves against such a charge. In fact, 
we are not competent to do so. We try to be 
unbiassed -that is our only claim. We have been 
doing journalistic w^ork for nearly foity years. 
DuHng this period w^e have been occasionally 
told that wo are anti-Hindu, anti-Christian, 
anti-Muslim, anti-British, and oven anti-Brahmo. 
After every such occasion, we have felt 
that there was every possibility of there being 
some truth in tho accusation, and liave c*.onse- 
(piently intensified the process of self-examination. 
That is the only statement we can make. But we 
cannot honestly plead either guilty or not guilty. 

Mr. Haiiue says “You do not understand why 
there are eases of Mahomedans abducting Maho- 
medan women, where no question of conversion 
arises.” This sentence and some of those which 
follow have been written probably because the 
writer has not read our note carefully. That is 
also the reason wdiy he has said : “It is not quite 
correct that Mahomedans abduct Hindu women 
oRen by way of conversion. At least man.y of 
the cases of abduction arc pureW sexual crimes 
(.omraitted by human brutes tor their gratili(‘.ation.” 
Now, it is not onr assertion that Hindu women 
arc abducted by Muhammadans for conversion. 
YVhat wc wrote is : “No one has tried to lind out 
excuses for or to exyilain away the ollencevS 
against women committed by Hindu and Christian 
brutes. In the case of Musalman ruftians accused 
of such crimes, it has been scynidimes a'^serted by 
some rorreln/ionisls of theirs that the women ran 
away from iiome of their own accord, and eon- 
version to Islam has also been somclimcs pleadcxl 
as the motive.'' It is this latter statement of some 
]\raslims which we discussed in om* note. There 
may be a few i;ases of elopement, or of runing 
away from home for embracing Islam, but the 
evideni*.e and conviidion in the vast majority of 
cases show that they are cases of bnital outrage. 

Mr. Hai)ue wants statistics. Bo far as we 
are aware, no statistics have been compiled 
i^x(*ept those to bo found in the Sanjibani and 
we have already said what they show. 

Mr. llaq lie’s reference to Hindu modes and 
habits of life and the Hindu treatment of 
widows, etc,, confirms our observation in the 
August number that Musaimans try to 
extenuate or find explanations for outrages against 
women committed by M.uslims. We have never 
spared the Hindu community for whatever 
inhuman treaticent of women it is guilty of ; nor 
have we ever adduced excuses for some of 
its modes and habits of life. But in our experience 
we have not yet come across a single Muslim 
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journalist, writer or speaker who has been as 
severe a critic of his community in the matter 
of outrages On women, as we and many other 
non-Muslim and Hindu journalists and speakcTS 
have ‘ been severely critical of the Hindu 
community in this matter. If we are mistaken, 
we are sorry for the mistake. Of course, we 
do not either think or say that the whole 
Muslim community is to blame; but its leaders, 
journalists and speakers have not, in our 
opinion, done their duty in the matter. 

Mr. Haque is at liberty to say, as he has 
said, ‘you cannot make a whole people moral. 
But all (iommunities should aim at making all 
their members moral and make ade«iuate 
efforts to gain that object. It is only in that 
way that a high moral level can be attained. 
We are not satisfied that any Indian community, 
large or small, is as moral as it ought to be. 

AVe will not discuss Mr. Haque’s views on 
Sabhas and Samitis, because in our opinion, 
though all of them are not entirely unpreju- 
diced, Mr. llaque is a biassed I critic. At least some 


women’s protection societies work in an unsecta- 
rian spirit. 

As regards his remarks on asylums or 
refuges, they are due to his not un^rstanding 
what we meant when^ we wrote, ‘There are 
non-Muhammadan organisations for rescuing ana 
otherwise helping women who have been 
victimised. We shall be really glad to know 
that there are such Muhammadan organisations also. 
By such organisations we did not mean those wnicn 
maintain asylums or refuges ; we meant societies tor 
finding out, rescuing and making over to meir 
relatives and guardians women who have been 
abducted, etc., and for helping them to prosecute 
and bring to book those who have committed 
the crimes. We know the Nari Laksha 
of Calcutta, of which Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra 
is the sec retary, has helped many Hindu a.na 
some outraged Muslim women in this 
No Muslim organisation, to our knowledge, 
exists for this purpose. What is tno 
reason? It c^annot l)e bec^ause Muslims 
“condemn it (abduction, etc.) as muc^h as you 
(that is to say, we) do,*’ or because the Muslim 
community’s “need in this direction is almost ml. 


DKAVIDIAN CIVILISATION 

Bv R. D. BANKKJI 


I LvriJODl CTION 

S INCPj the discovery of the remnants of a 
civilization of the copper age in India, 
two serious problems have presented 
themselves to scholars ; (1 to w'hat culture 
group does this civilisatiou belong and 
what are its special characteristics ; and (2) 
what is Dravidian civilisation and what are 
its affinities ? 

There is a ‘Negroid’ strain among the 
Dravidians and that on the whole they still 
belong to a “very indeterminate group of 
varieties which range from the Dravidian 
and other ‘dark-white’ stocks to the ‘r^oor- 
whites’ of the Near East and the Medi- 
terranean." 

Though the racial grouping of the Dravi- 
dians is still indeterminate, sufficient data 
have been discovered to indicate, in very 
broad outlines, their cultural affinities. The 
culture of the Dravidian people, in the 
southern provinces of India, is divided into 


^^'Prof. T L. Myres in the Cambridge Ancient 
IJistory. VoL 1. Chap, i, iv. 


two distinct parts or complexes ; the Pre- 
Aryau or the original Dravidian civilization 
and culture is widely different from the 
Post-Aryan or the so-called Hindu culture 
of the Southern and Central provinces of 
the Indian Peninsula. 

The Indian Dravidian is denoted princi- 
pally by his speech and the Dravidian 
languages in India are divided into tliree 
broad geographical groups ; — (1) the Southern, 
consisting of Tamil, Kanarese and Malayalam, 
(2) the North-Central, consisting of Telugu, 
(fondi and minor groups and (3) the North- 
Western, consisting of Brahui. The areas in 
which the first two groups are spoken are 
contiguous or adjoining but the third and 
the last group is spoken in Baluchistan 
only and that by a very small community. 
Ethnically the Brahuis, the ruling race or 
clan of Baluchistan, are quite diff“erent from 
the various people who speak Dravidian 
languages and dialects, in central and 
southern India. There are people of many 
different races among the latter. Beginning 
with the Oraon in the South-Western corner 
of Bengal and ending with the Tamil- 
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speaking population of North Ceylon, the 
Dravidian languages are spoken over a very 



^Fonsfcr biirial-Jar from Adittanallur 
Tiun^velly Districjl 


wide area. In order to trace the affinities 
of the ancient or oiiginal civilisation of the 
Uravidians, we shall have to begin witli the 
remains discovered in Southern and Central 
India where Dravidian languages aud dia- 
lects are spoken even now. 

The remains in the country to the south 
of the Chilka lake along the Eastern Coast 
of the Peninsula and to the south of the 
Bhiraa and the Krishna along the western 
coast contain monuments of a kind, al- 
together new to other parts of India, such 
as the Ganges and the Indus valleys or the 
northern part of the watershed of the 
Narmada. These are tombs and cemeteries, 
family- vaults of princes or of great cities. 
These tombs and vaults belong to many 
different varieties and the first classification 
possible among them is according to their 
contents ; — 

I. Tombs or coffins containing the entire 

body. . . 1 u 

II. Receptacles containing a single bone 


or a collection of bones of one individual, 
bleached but uncalcined. 

III. Receptacles containing ashes or 
calcined bones. These three classes may 
again be divided into two general classes : — 
I. Pre* cremation burials and 
II Post-cremation burials. 

'Jhe methods of the disposal of the dead 
employed in districts of Ind a where 
Dravidian languages are exclusively or 
partly vspoken provide us with sflicient 
materials for the analysis of tlie culture of 
the Ancient Dravidians. In South India 
such tombs, vaults and cemeteries belong 
exclusively to the age of Iron. Iron imple- 
ments weapons and other objects are to be 
found in large numbers in the tombs, vaults, 
coffins, and urns. But this Iron-age is not 
far distant from the end of the Copper Age, 
as along with Iron implements are to be found 


Burial Urn with pointed end on ring-stand 
from I'aliavararn. Cbinglepeth Dist. 

beautiful vases, pots and other object made 
of Bronze. North of the Narmada exactly 
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similar burials are found associated with 
objects and implements of Copper and stone. 
In Northern and North-central India such 
burials are to be found in two different 
areas;—'!) Sindh and Baluchistan and \2) 
Chhota Nagpur. 

Sindii and Baluchistan have come to be 
recognised as areas containing Dravidian 
burials only recently and similar burials also 
appear to have been discovered in south- 
western Punjab. While Baluchistan was 
recognised as a Dravidian language area long 
ago and the first discoveries of burials of 
the south' Indian types were made more 



Tripod burial urn from Benimbair 
Chingleput Disl. 

than half-a- century ago, Sindh has come to 
be recognised as such only during the 
last few years. Sindhi, the language of 
^indh, is an Indo-Aryan dialect, but it 
contains a number of additional consonants 
in its alphabet just as the south and central 
Indian groups of Dravidian languages do; 
e. g, their additional linguals. This peculiar 
feature of the modern Sindhi alphabet is 
no acftidcnt. The additional consonants 
which are not required in writing any other 


Indo-Aryan dialect in India, are considered 
to be such necessary adjuncts of the Sindhi 
language that they have been retained in 
the recently created Sindhi- Perso- Arabic 
alphabet used by the Amilsand the Musalman 
inhabitants of Sindh. The only possible 
explanation for their occurrence or existence 
is their use in an area where once Dravidian 
languages or dialects were exclusively used. 
Similar characteristics are to be observed in 
other parts of India, e, r;., the southern 
Maratha country and Orissa, whence 
Dravidian languages and dialects have been 
forced out by Vernaculars of Indo-Aryan 
origin in recent times. 

The first recorded burial of the new or 
Dravidian type was discovered in Sindh by 
Mr. H. Couseus of the Indian Archaeological 
department at Blmmbro-jo-thul or the ruins 
of Brahmanabad in 1903-4 and 1908-9, but 
at that time it could not be recognised as 
buiial of a new type. Similar discoveries 
wore also made by l^andit Dayaram Salmi of 
the same dei)artmeut at Harappa in the 
Montgomery District of the Punjab in 
1920-21. 

In North-Western India the first record 
of such burials are to be found in Dalton's 
account of the Mundas. Since tlien more 
complete accounts have been published by 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Boy of Kanchi. Mr. Roy’s 
account is in many cases based on hearsay 
evidence, but is on the w^hole reliable as 
affording instant es of the South-Indian type 
of burials in Northern India where some 
dialect of the Dravidian groups of language 
is still used, f 

The burials of the new or the non-Aryan 
type in southern India are generally ascribed 
by the local people to the heroes of the 
Mahabharata and tombs, mounds or stone 
circles are called Pandti-huUs^ or the temples 
of the Pandavas. The general tendency 
throughout India is to ascribe all monuments 
of unknown origin to the Pandavas. Asoka 
pillars are called ‘sticks of Bhirnsen” ; forts 
of unknown origin are called “fort of Bhim” 
in Central India. So the tradition of the 
locality is not a sure index of the origin of 
any ancient monument at any time, except 
in exceptional cases. The general trend of 
races of Indo-European speech was to dispose 


Journal of the Asiatk Sodety of Bengal 1S7J 
Ft. i/. Pp. 11 2-11). 


t Journal of the Bihar and 
Society, Vol L Pp, 229-232, 


Orissa Research 
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of their dead by cremation. In India the 
general practice of people who follow 
Hinduism is to burn the deadbodies com- 
pletely or with the nearest approach to 
completion. Burial is practised by a limited 
class, who cannot be ref^arded as though they 
are house-holders, orthodox Hindu. Who, 
then, were the people who practised burials 
in tombs, cofRns, cists, urns, etc., in the south 
of the Peninsula ? Were they physically 
different from the people who now inhabit the 
same districts? 

A number of skeletons, in a conipri^'atively 
perfect state of piesorvation, enables is to 
answer firmly that in physical characteristics 
the people of Southern India who did not 
cremate their dead were the same as the 
present-day inhabitants of the same country, 
ii is certain lliat the people who spoak 
Dravidian lanp^uages and dialects at the 
present-day are not homogeneous. It was 
apparent also to the earlier writers and 
observers that the Dravidian laos^uapfes are 
spoken by people of diverse iaces including 
some of the aborigines. A line drawn 
parallel to the course of the uver Krishna 
from its source near Satara to its mouth, with 
a nortlnvard extension at its eastern extremity 
would corrcs})ond to the northern boundary 
line of the area in which Dravidian languages 
are exclusively spoken. In the east Dravidian 
languages and dialects such as (iondi, Oraon, 
are spoken by the peoples of aboriginal 
extraction in the Central Provinces and 
Chhota Nagpur, respectively. Further south 
pure Dravidian languages e. g., Tcimil and 
Kan arose are spoken by a number of people 
who are evidently of aboriginal descent. 
The Iruhis of the Nilgiris speak a mixture 
of Tamil and some other unknown language, 
the Kurumbans speak Tamil but their 
Hinduized brethren, the Kirubas, use Kanarese. 
In the north the Yanadis of the island of 
Sriharikot in the Nelloro District speak 
Telugu ; but all of them along with the 
Paniyans, and the Kadirs belong to a very 
dark tlat-nosed people, who “are ethnically 
related to the Veddahs of Ceylon, the Toalas 
of Celebes, the Batin of Sumatra and possibly 
the Australians.” The languages spoken by 
these people are impure Tamil, Telugu and 
Kanarese and they contain an element of one 
or more unknown languages which were 
very probably their mother-tongue. In fact 

‘ E. Thurston--T/ie Madras rrecidcncij, Pp. 

m-5. 


the force and the extent of Dravidian culture 
was such as to compel the aboriginals within 
its zone of influence to adopt not only the 
language of tne conquerors but also some of 
their manners, customs and iastitutionwS. 

The existence of these aboriginal people 
in the provinces where Dravidian languages 
and dialects are still spoken tend to prove 
that one particular people brought the 
Dravidian language with them when they 
came and settled in India. We do not know 
whence they came or what part of India 
was colonised by them first of all. We 
know only this much that Dravidian 
languages and dialects are exclusively spoken 
in the extreme south of the peninsula and 
in certain contiguous areas to the north of 
the lower course of the river Krishna, 



EatraiKjc to the stone-eist, Gajjalakonda 
Karmil Dist. 


extending as far north-east as the Kajmahal 
hills of eastern Bihar. In the far north- 
west, in the secluded barren valleys of 
Baluchistan, a Dravidian dialect is still 
spoken by the Brahuis, a people of Turko- 
Iranian oiigin. 

At the same time it has to be admitted 
that the languages of the basins of the Indus 
and the Ganges also belonged to the 
Dravidian group before tiieir displacement by 
Indo-European languages. The pref^eiice of 
the linguals in the Indo-Aryan alphabet and 
a number of words of undoubted Dravidian 
origin in these languages also prove conclu- 
sively that the Aryans came into close con- 
tact with people of Dravidian speech as soon 
as they arrived in Afghanistan and the western 
Punjab. Though the Dravidian languages and 
dialects do not stretch in an unbroken line 
from the Punjab and Baluchistan the 
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extreme south at the present day, there are 
reasons to believe that at one time they pre- 
vailed over the whole of the sub-continent, 
both iu the north and the south. 

There are two dilTerent theories about 
the Dravidian invasion or migration into 
India. One class of writers believe that the 
Dravidians migrated from India into Babylonia 
through Afghanistan and Beluchistan. The 
similarity of Dravidian and Sumerian ethnic 
types was recognised by H. K Hall long 
before the discoveries at Mohen-jo-daro and 
Harappa. He is of opinion that “it is by no 
means improbable that the Sumerians were 
an Indian race which ])assed, certainly by 
land, perhaps also by sea, through Persia to 
the valley of the two Rivers/’* The second 



Sketch of the stono-c.ircle and tombmat 
tlajjalakonda, Karniil District- 

theory is Just the converse of tins," there is 
therefore nothing in the existing racial con- 
dition and equally nothing in the existing 
physical conditions, to prevent us from 
believing that the survival of a Dravidian 
language in Baluchistan must indicate that 
the Dravidians came into India through 
Baluchistan in prehistoric times.'’ f The 
recent discoveries in Sindh and Baluchistan 
prove that the cultural affinities of the 
Dravidians extend in an unbroken line from 


* Annimt Tfistory of the Near East rdh cd, 
vp, 17 '1-4, 

t Prof, E. J. Pajtson in ike Cambridge Hisiorg 
of India Vol. 1 p, 4ii, 


the Tinnevelly District in the extreme south 
of the Indian Peninsula, through Sindh and 
Baluchistan, the island of Bahrein in the 
Persian gulf, South Persia, Mesopotamia into 
Ciete and some of the islands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

II. Dkx\ [OLvx Buiual Customs of 
Till-: Ijv'ov A<fi*: 

The country which is now knowm as 
“Dravida’' i. e. in which Tamil dialect is 
only a small part of the area in which 
languages and dialects of Dravidian origin 
are spoken. Let us take the burial customs 
of the province which is still understood to 
be Dravidian, because in that part of the 
Madras presidency we find certain methods 
of disposal of the dead which are widely 
diflerent from those of the ItiJo-Aryans. 

Cremation or the burning of the dead- 
body is very ancient custom, which has 
prevailed in dilterent parts of the world and 
among dilVerent ra(?os of people of the woi'ld 
at different times. At times and places it 
has given place to complete or partial 
internment, while in other parts of the world 
it has replaced internment altogether. The 
general tendency of the peoples of Semitic 
and Haniitic origin, e. g., the Egyptians, was 
to bury their dead After the adoption of 
Christianity, essentially a religion of Semitic 
origin, internment was generally adopted by 
all poo})le of new faith, irrespective of their 
origin. Cremation was an old custom in 
Europe. Most of the people who spoke Indo- 
Germanic languages practised entire or 
paitial cremation. 

The Indo- Aryans generally practised com- 
plete cremation, Prof. 4 , L, Myres says 
“Something must however, be allowed here 
for the dispersal of the Tripoljc people west- 
wards, over the middle basin of the Danube, 
and for the prevalence of cremation among 
the Aryan-speaking invaders of India, and 
therefore probably among the other folk also 
on the northern grassland." * Rai Bahadur 
Rama Prasad Chanda has recently collected 
the Vedic and literary evidence about Indo- 
Aryan methods of the disposal of the dead 
in a monograph entitled “The Indus valley 
in the Vedic period." t This evidence goes 
on to show that full or partial cremation 
was the form enjoined for the disposal of 

^ Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. 7, p. Ill, 

t Memoirs of Uie Areliaeologieal Survey of 
India No. 31. 
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the deadbody and there was the oiistom of case is quite different in India, at least in 
collecting!: the bones of the dead and buryin^^ Southern India. In many cases the Megali- 
them in a mound sometime after the cremation thic tombs or internments in the centre of 
Let us take it fur granted, tlierefore, that stone circles have yielded well-preserved 
cremation, partial or full, is a pure ludo- implements of iron. Along with this fact we 
Aryan custom, and all internments, which must consider the total absence of Copper 
show even traces of calcination of the implements in southern India. While in the 
bones or ashes must be regarded as belong- North, i.e., to the north of the Narmada and 
ing to the post-cremation period and therefore the Vindhyas, approximately, the Chalcolithic 
anterior to the Aryan invasion or occupation culture slowly emerges out of the sub- 
of India. neolithic phase, in the south the Neolithic 

III the districts of tlu) ]\Iadras Presidency culture suddenly makes way for the early 
where the Tamil language and its diulocrs Iron age. This can be unjorstood from a 
are exclusively spoken we iind a !ne!:u* ’ of close study of the pre-cremation burials of 
disposal of the Dead, which 

is foreign to the forms 

prescribed in the Indo-Aryan 
textbooks. These burials fall 
iiib» three separate clasv^s ; — 

I. Complete intornmont 
in 

(a) stone chambers (cists) 

(b) terra cotta coffins or 
chests (Larnakes) 

(cA or in largo funeral jars. 

II. Incomplete Imrials or 

internment of some bones 

only, without cremation, in ; — 

(a^ pyriform receptacles 

(b) pointed-end urns and 

(c) flat or round- bottomed . , . , .r r , , . ^ 

lh)ur-footod burial IJrii from unknown i)laee in Coorg 

These burials are not to be found in the Tamil country proper, with its natural 

isolated cases only, but in great cemeteries extensions in the western edge of the Indian 



and collections, indicating with )ut doubt that 
this was the generally adopted method of 
disposal of the deud of the ancient inhabitants 
of this iiart of the country. Skulls discover- 
ed in a comparatively perfect state of pre- 
servation enable anthropologists to state that 
these people, wdiose methods of disposing their 
deadbodies are so diffeientfrom the present-day 
custom, were really tlio same people as the 
ancestors of the people wlio spciak Dravidian 
languages at present ; not the uiiloiich- 
ables or the real aboriginals such ns the 
Kadir, the Paniyan, the Irula or the Kurnni- 
ban but of the great higher castes, not 
excluding the Brahmana.''' 

The generally accepted notion in Europran 
countries about the origin ^ of Megalithic 
monuments is that they are Neolithic, but the 


IVninsula and the lower portion of the 
Telugu-spcaking country. Let us ))cgm with 
the iutitudo of Madras in the mu’th. Large 
preliistoric cemeteries are known to exist 
in the District of Chingleput or Ghangalpeth 
and several of them have been excavated in 
this century, while dolmens are known to 
exist near the Bay of Bengal on the Red Hills 
near Madras, 

In tlie Chingleput district systematic ex- 
ploration of the pre-historic necropolilan 
areas began late in the last century, though 
they w'cre well-known to ])Gople who take 
any interest in them from the days of 
Fergiisson, The earliest record of explora- 
tion in liie Chingleput district is to be found 
in a detailed report by j\lr. A. Kea. 'Fhe site 
selected was a hill near the village of 
Trisulur close to the Cantoarnont of J^allava- 


* The languages or dialeels spoken h.v abori- 
ginal trii)es of Madras are “a grotestpie carif-alure’' 
of pure Dravidian tomrues — E. .1, Rie.liards, 
Monograph on somq Dravidian afjluitiea and Ihetr 
.sequel, p. JO- 


ram, almost in the suburbs of Madras. Rea 
discovered a number of dar-buriaLs at this 
site. These jars were large and pointed at 
one end and therefore incapable of strj}le 


S9V2-8 
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equilibrium. Roa found that these funeral 
jars were covered with a lid whose form 
“was almost “exactly a replicate of the tomb 
itself, only of a slightly n:reater diameter, so 
that it may be easily placed over and en- 
close the tomb proper.'’ Rea found some 
bon(?s in a very decayed condition in one 
of these jars but notes that they were “un- 
calcined.” The other important discovery 
on this occasion was that of one or more 
larf^e oblong teiracolta sarcopha^:! on 
numerous Ic^s, one at least ot winch was 
removed with ^roat care to the Madras 
Museum. In 188S prehistoric terminology 
was yet indefinite. The funeral jars were 
called pyriform tombs and the terracotta 



Ratli-tuh-siiapod sarcoplia/i’ii.', from (iaiialakopoa. 

it was ]i]aced on a eollccfion (4 rii!^:T-staiids 

c('ffins earthenware tombs. The i)rot<)t.vpos of 
such nceropolitan furniture discovered in 
other countries of Asia have bf-en aptly 
termed funeral jars, to distin<;ui.>li them 
from smaller jars which are c.dled nrns, and 
“Larnakes.” A number of small earthenwaio 
vessels were f<mnr] in both classes. The 
excavator observes “Tiie remains at Pallava- 
ram are evidently tlu^se ot a binyin< 2 : people 
and not of those who first cremate, and 
afterwards collect and jdacc tlie burnt bones 
in the j];round.” 

Numerous jire-historic remains were 
observed at the foot of a low laii^e of hills 
in the southern part of the Chin^dei)ut 
district close to the village of l\*rumbair. 
There are stone circles the diameters of which 
vary from S' to 50'. In this necropolis the 
deposits are to be found at depths varyin^jf 
from 2' to V and consist of Larnakes of all 
shapes and sizes. They are 2' to T in 
length and generally resemble the Larnakes 


found at Pallavaram ; the only dilference 
being that here almost all of the Larnakes 
are provided with three instead of two rows 
of legs. One Larnax only was found with- 
out any feet, a fact which ought to have 
aroused more attention even at that time. 
The excavator’s description is extremely 
short, almost verging on incompleteness. 
Along with Larnakes some burial jars were 
also discovered but they were fewer in 
number. The number of Cromlechs and 
dolmens examined is not clearly stated 
and except in a few exceptional cases the 
reader is left to his imagination about the 
contents of the Larnakes.* In eight crom- 
lechs situated near the village of Peruinbair, 
Mr. Rea found potshords, stone and iron 
implements and weapons, bones and shell 
ornaments. AVe do not know whether the 
bones appeared to be bleached or calcined. 
In cromlech No. 7 at this ]dace Mr. Rea 
found a number of small jars and vase.s in 
the upper layer and a complete skeleton 
below it. The jars and vases are important. 
Some of them were oval in shape with three 
or four legs, others were round like modern 
Indian ])itchers, wliile others were wide but 
shallow dishes. The position of tlio skeleton 
is more interesting, 'llie legs wine doubled 
up and drawn in front of the chest, wliilo 
the hands were crossed o\(‘r the legs. I'lainly 
th^* cc'vpse inuNt have been trussed up in 
tliis position bofore / /V/o/’ Nn/r/is had set 
in. Inside (Uornlech No. 14 at Kadamalai- 
putlur near Perumbair a burial jar was 
f( uiid v\ith a curioU'^ly shaped vase. It is 
clongatcnl in shape, tapering upwards, with 
a narrow mouth at the top. Hut around the 
narrow mouth arc grouped four smaller 
mouths or openings. The Larnakes of 
Perumbair are for the most part small indi- 
cating that the dead were reduced in size by 
being doubled up. 

Nuinei*ous cromleciis and dolmens wmre 
di'^eovered in the North and south Arcot 
districts. Blit systematic exploration for 
prehi.^toiic antiijuities does not appear to 
have been undertaken in these areas before 
IIHG. The most interesting account of such 
discoveries is from the |)en of the late Mr. 
M. J. Walhousc of the Madras Civil Service, 
Referring to the discovery of certain 
Larnakes by i\lr. J. 11. U rstin near the 
villages of Kollur and Devanur in the South 
Arcot district he made a number of extreme- 

* Annual Bepori of the Archaeological ^^nrvey 
of India. Hm^OU Pi. II pp, 
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ly interestinpr and valuable observations in 
August 1876. Mr. Garstin had found a 
number of polypedo Larnakes in the South 
Arcot district* in one at least of which he 



Two ferrarofta Larnakes ^'overed with a 
sirii^Ie stone, Gaijalakonda, Karnul List. 


found a number of iron implMuents and 
w(‘af)ons and some bones, l\h\ Walhouse 
gave a number of interesting parallels and 
referred to the discovery of a similar Larnax 
at Landuvaram Dewal in the North Arcot 
District in 1852 by a certain Captain Newbold. 

In Januaiy 1616. Mr. F. d. Richards 
1 r.s. (Retd) excavated three stone cists at 
Odugattur in the Nortli Arcot District in 
which he found largo and small pottery, 
iron weapons and implements and fragments 
of human bones. Among the pottery were 
a number of tripod and fourlegged urus.t 

Further south, in the maritime districts 
of Madura and Tiniievelly, pre-historic 
necropolitan remains xvere discovered 
in large numbers. )n 1888 Rea described 
a burial jar at Dadampatti iu the 
M.adura district covered iv/fli a large slone 
which contained bones and miniature ne- 
cropolitari pottery and referred to a similar 
discovery by a certain Mr. Turner at Paravai 
in the same district. There is a large pre- 
liistoric cemetery at Paravai, which was partly 
excavated by Rea. lie found tliat the ceme- 
tery was full of jar burials. Tu one jar, at 
least he found a skull and a large (luaniity 
of human bones in auotlier, along with 
miniature or small pottery. At Anapauadi on 
the outskirts of Madura, there is another (d 


hidian A'nUqnarir yol- I - Pp* JoP-fJO. 
t Joiim. Ihy, Anihro}) histilaie, Vol 
pp, 157-65, 


LIT. 


these large cemeteries. In one large jar Rea 
found a human skull and the complete 
outline of the skeleton.* 

The most important discovery at this 
place was the finding a skull and a number 
of bones in a serni-glohular vessel. The 
discoveries in the linnevelly district are the 
richest. In 1876 Bishop K Caldwell wrote 
an interesting account of certain discoveries 
made by him at Ivayal or Kail at the mouth 
of the Tamraparni river in the Athenaeum for 
the 12tli August. On the outskirts of Kayal in 
the bed of an old tank Dr. Caldwell discovered a 
monster burial jar, eleven feet in circumference 
Avhicli contained the bones of a man with 
a perfect skull t Writing to the Indian Anti- 
quary in 1877 Dr. Caldwell records the 
discovery at Ilanji near Kartalum of a skull 
and the outline of a complete skeleten inside 
one of these monster jars.?? 



The (foinplete skeleton from the -lar at 
Pcniiuhair, Cliingleput List. 

Epoch-makirg discoveries were made by 
Mr. A. Rea in the excavation of tlio 
vast pre-liistoric cemetery at Adittanallur 
in the Tinnovelly district close to the 
mouth of the Tamraparni river. In 
some of these mounds regular pits were 
excavated in bed.s of loose quartz in rows and 
very large funeral jars were placed in 
them. “The objects yielded by these burial 
sites, are hnely made pottery of various 
kinds iu groat number ; many iron implements 
and weapons ; vessels and personal ornaments 
in bronze ; a few gold ornaments ; a few 
stone beads ; bones ; and some household 


Journ, As, .SV- Bengal Vol VJIy pi, I. pp, 
(13-61. 

y Indian Anhquary Vol. \ I. p, S3. ^ 

§ Ibid, p, 273. 
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stone implements used for grinding curry or 
sandalwood. Traces of cloth and wood preserv’- 
ed by rust or oxidation in contact with 
inetaJs are found.”'' 

The pie historic cemetery at Adittanallur 
consisted entiivly of jar- burials. All of these 
jars are pointed at the bottom and therefore 
incapable of stable equilibrium. Some, only 
of the jars, contained complete skeletons. 
Generally only a seleeti(m of the bones of a 
skeleton were interred. 'I iie position of the 
bones in cases of complete inhumation showed 
that “the body had been set inside in a 
sijiiatting or sitting position.”... .none of Die 
bones were calcined.’y 



An oblong sarcophagus from Penimbair, 
Cliingleput Dist. 

The examination of those cemeteries in the 
Tinnevelly district prove that 

L they belong to the Iron age 

II. that the use of Copper for the manu- 
facture of weapons had become obsolete 

III. that they were not the burial places 
of any primitive or ahurigiiial tribes but 
contained the mortal remains of a highly 
civilised and cultured ])eoplc who possessed 
a di.sfinctively developed artistic instinct 

IV. that they contained tlie graves of all 
classes of people, from the ' ighest nobl( 3 s, 
who used golden diadems to the poor 
commoner and 

V. that the people who used such burial 
customs were a dolichocephalic race but were 
not possessed of platyrrhine noses. 

Such remains are by no means uncommon 
in the inland districts of Salem and Coimba- 


* Arnmnl Beport of iJic Archaeological Surveg 
PL TL p. 117. 

*i Ibid. p. 11!)> 


tore. In 1876 the Rev. Maurice Phillips 
wrote an acc^nint in which he referred to 
Cromlechs which contained small urns, iron 
implements and small pieces of bones ; 
cairns in which were found large jars con- 
taining iron implements and ornaments and 
small terra cotta pots with large human bones 
but the position of the bones indicated tliat 
the complete body of the deceased was 
interred. The three-legged jars w^ere all 
well-known in this district to Walhouse even 
in 1S76 

On the w’estern coast of the l^eninsula 
stone cists and burial jars are equally well- 
known. Ifishop Caldwell referred to the 
p\i-itence of huge jar-biivials in the Malabar 
coa sf 1 1 0 1 n t h e son t b e rn e \ f !’e m i ty o f Tra v an co re 
to tlie nurlliernmost limit of the Malabar 
district. As eaily as 1869 Dr. J. Oldham, then 
I'resident of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
cornpared the stone cists of ]\Ialid)ar with the 
cairns and dolmens of Coorg and Mysore. In 
187() 3lr. Walhouse referred to some dolmens, 
“called Topokals, at Cliataparambal on the 
Beypur river, seven miles from Calicut,” 
In 1910 ^Ir. Kea described some prohistoric 
remains at Kaniyam] undi, near Mangalam 
railway station in the Coimbatore district. 
Here the burials were placed at the centre 
of stone circles and consisted of the jar type. 
In 1911 Mr. A. 11. Longhurst, Rea’s 

successor, visiRd a roelc-cut tomb in the 
same district in which were found a number 
of .^mailer urns of two tyj)es : — (the tlat- 
bottomed (b) and the type with four legs, 
so common all over Southern India. They 
contained red earth, ashes and minute frag- 
ments of bones. 

AVe have now exhausted the Tamil-si)eak:- 
ing districts. AA'e shall now see that sucli 
burial customs were not confined to the 
Tamil- s])eaking districts ; but extended north- 
wards on both sides, into the Telugu-speaking 
districts in the centre of the IVninsula and 
the eastern coast as well as the CanareSe 
districts of Mysore and Coorg. The earliest 
known discoveries in the Telugu-speaking 
di.stricts or the Andhra country were recorded 
in 1H72, in the first volume of the Indian 
Antiquary. In the remains in the Palnad 
adjoining the Eastern Ghats, near Kurunpudi, 
Mr. Boswell, like all earlier writers of the 
type of Pergusson, paid more attention to 
construction and structural remains than to 
the cultural side of his discoveries. 

The credit of the earliest- systematic ex- 
ploration of prehistoric cemeteries in the 
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Telugu-spoaking country belon^rs two contem- 
porary scholars, Messrs. A. II. fjonirhurst and 
Ohulam Yazdani. Mr. Lona;hurst’s account 
of the excavations at OajjulakonJa shows 
that about two miles from the Railway 
station, there is large prehistoric cemetery 
in an open plain. Originally most of the 
tombs in this cemetery were enclosed within 
stone circles and in the centre there were 
stone cists covered with cairns of boulders. 
The cists were rectangular chambers of 
rudely dressed slabs. One of the large 
tombs opened by Mr. Longliui • at this 
place contained tu<j layers of bun .s. In 
the lower layer v\fn‘ four difforon. tombs 
the contents of v\;iiL‘h vmro cru‘‘hed by the 
superincumbent u-igld. Only fragments of 
bone and pottery - lue found. In the upper 
layer there were si.x djll’orent tombs with 
dressed stone partitions between each, con- 
taining bones and pottery. Xo skulls or 
pelvis bones and jewellery, beads or iron 
weapons and im {dements w’ere found. The 
ago of these tombs can be determined from 
the dressing of the slabs for which iron 
to(ds must have been used Tlie excavator 
obs(‘rves that “Mono of the bones appeared 
calcined, but ratlier that they had been 
dried and bleached in the sun before being 
put into the tumi)."* 

Another tomb opened at the same place 
was more interesting. The excavator found 
a bath-tub-shaped Larnax containing large 
human bones. There was no cover to the 
Larnax and it had ?io /cf/s’as are to he found in 
the majority of the Ijarnakes from Perumbair 
and other places. It was suppc'rtcd on ring- 
shaped stands, which were quite separate. 
Under a small cairn Mr. Longhurst found 
two polypedo teira cotta sarcophagi with lids, 
rovcrvil iogdlitr by a hiryc slab of stoned 
“J\Ir. Longhurst observes about these burials 
at (jajjalakonda that “The nature of the 
pottery and the construction of the tombs 
show that they were a highly civilised race 
of people and no mere wandering jungle 
tribe." 

Mr. Ghulam Yazdani’s discoveries were 
made at Maula Ali and Raigir in the 
Nalgonda district At Raigir he opened a 
stone cist which contained three skulls 
placed on sides of a large pottery jar. f 


In 1853 Meadows Taylor also found complete 
skeletons or internment of selections of 
bones with ashes along with pottery in 
tombs in the Shorapur district of the Nizam's 
dominions. * In 1(S77 Mr. William King 
described certain cist-burials ia the northern 
part of the Nizam’s dominions. In 
Mysore and Coorg the search for pre- 
historic antiquities, specially necropolitan 
remains, have never been thorough. Cist 
graves exist at Kouur and A i hole in the 
Hadami Taluka of the Bijupur District*!’ 
A stone cist, containing bones and pottery, 
was found at Gokak, near the well-known 
falls in the Belgaum district. In 1875 
Captain R. Colo found cists at Margal near 
Howringpet which contained fragments of 
bones and iron objects. S In the same year 
Captain J.S.F. Mackenzie found a stone arrow 



Collection of Necropolitan pottery and other 
furniture found above the skeleton in 
No. 7 at Perumhair 

or spear-head, iron implements and weapons, 
bones and a brittle substance like charcoal 
at Fraserpet on the Kaveri. The most 
important discoveries were made by Colonel 
B. R. Branlill in the Savandurg cemetery 22 
miles west of Bcngalore. Here w^ere found 
charred bones in one with a piece of flat 
copper, jars near the pavement slab of one 
cist with minute pieces of charcoal husks 
of grain and small pieces of bones in a 
second and in another a complete skeleton. 
“Plain indications of a human skeleton 
having been buried lying on its right side 
along the south side of the chamber, with 


Amnial T!rpori of (hr ArcJfnrohxjIfnl Depart- 
mefiU Southern. Oircle, Madras. ipbldiK p. W. , 

1- Jovrnat of the Hyderabad Arrhaeologieal 
Society, lbl7, p. 


* Journal. Bombay Br, Boyal Js\ Society, 
Vol IV, hdul pp. A80-405. 

t Indian Antiquary. Vol ITI. pp, 307-08, 

§ Ibid, Vol, 11, pp» 80-88, * 
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the head to the cast, and looking towards 
the north. The figure must have been in a 
bent posture.’"'" 

Bran fill also described certain Larnakes 
discoveied in cists at Aneguttahalle near 
Tekkali on the Madras — Bangalore section of 
the M. iV SM. railway, precisely of the same 
kind discovered in Chingleput, Arcot, Karnul 
and other districts of the Tamil country. 

To the west of Mysore pre-historic 
cemeteries are to be found in Coorg. Those 
on the Murihetta hill are of a diflerent type. 
Here the roofs of the cists are arched being 
constructed of two or more slabs resting 
against each other. In these cists were 
dicovered funerary urns with three or four 
legs and a number of ininiaturr pofivnj t 
Similar urns and remains were discovered 
at other places of (Joorg and some of tOe 
funerary urns still e\i>t unopened in the 

* hidian Ayifi'jnanj To/. A", p •/. 

‘i' /Voe. As. Sor. Bnigai ISdf), p, vs. 


Indian Museum at Calcutta. Nothing is known 
about their find-.spotS 

To summarize ; Southern India, i.e. the 
country to the south of the Vindhyas and 
the river Narmada shows the wide-spread 
existence of a Non-Aryan burial custom in 
which the body was not burnt even partly ; 
the body was buried either in full in stone cists. 
Only in one or two very rare instances do 
we hear of stone implements such as flint 
scrapers or knives or arrow- heads being 
found in these tombs but in no case copper, 
or bronze weapons have been discovered 
Copper or bronze is used in certain cases 
as ornaments or art-ware, e. g. the vases and 
plates found at Adittauallur. In the majority 
of cases iron implements and weapons are 
found inside the collins or jars or outside 
them but inside tiie tomb. 


S J. Amhn’soU '"- and Jnnd hook of the 
Arrhacolotpcai rolfcrdons. pi. Up. 
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Glimpses Of Modern Russia 

Muriel Paget, an Eniilishssoinan who saw Khissia 
during ^^a^ and revolution revisited Moscow and 



f^easants at market in Moscow 


iiPningited ten years later and tells of everyday 
life as it is lived tlune irday. 

AVrrivini 4 in Aloseow, 1 noticed a Kieat ehange 
for the heltei in the general appearaiute ot tin*, 
streets since my last visit. The iiouses had I'Oen 
rcjiaired and lainted. PeoT)le looked fairly well- 
nounshed. Food. J found, was ])lcntilul and not 
expensive, and the Itussian people liave al\Nays 
eaten less than we d > in America and England. 
The maiority of the people were liuriy ing along 
as if intent on hnsiuess. TIkw wore dressed 
niether very well nor very ladly, their (‘lothes 
heing either remnants of old days oi made or 
matenai manufaetured in the country. Imported 
clothes are lare because they et)st so much—Kussia 
has imposed a heavy tarilT on imports, except raw 
mateiial and machinery, hceause she has not 
sufficient exports to justify lurther imports. As a 
re.‘>ult, an overcoat imported from abroad costs 
about SIUO — a doctor’s salary for two months. 

The streets of Leningrad gave me. a different 
im?)ression — and a sharper emotion, for Leningrad 
had been the center of our liospital activities 
during the war and rev()lution, and the place was 
full of memories. Tlie hriliiani court and diplomatic 
life ol the city 1 liad known was dead. 

Leningrad seemed to me tragic because it had 
fallen from a liigh to a very low estate—froni the 
sparkle and gayety of a royal capital to a thread- 
hare city without even the dignit.v of the present 
govern mental activities, since Moscow is the 
capital. 

Both in Moscow and in Leningrad 1 interviewed 
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officials of the Ministries of liealili and Education. 
T visited hospitals, schools, infant welfare centers 



From Mos(' 0 \v Eivor one ujay look hack 
at the ancient Kremlin, at /xoldcn domes calchiriK 
ilie sun, and {^rirn walls in whose shadows so 
many have died 



A view of the Cathedral of Christ Our Saviour, 
]\lo8COvv's largest church 


and other institutions. . One 
problems for such agencies m 


of the most acute 
Russia is that of the 



(Ewifig-Galloway)- Loaders of the present 
Russian government dream of the time when 
radio and eh'cti icily will reach even .su«;h 
isolated ficasant farms as tliis one, 
high in the mountains of iJie 
Caucasus 


“wild ('hildrcn.” At one time as a result of war, 
famine and revolution, there were as many as 
two million homeless orphans wandering al)Out 
the country. They lived {luring t]ie Kiitniner in 
tlie towns, and when the cold weather came migrat- 
ed south, like the biids. Today it is estimated 
that there are still about .'J'KMiOO, and that about 
80,000 of these were in .Moscow last autumn. In- 
stil utionvS are absorbing them by degrees, but they 
arc still a tremondous problem. Securing suitable 
people to handle thorn is as urgent as the building 
of homes, for it takes gimt la(*t and patience and 
a knowledge of psycho-therapeutics to tempt these 
(diildrcn back to ordinary civiliz^^^d life after they 
have led the wild life of the streets. 

Most of these ‘'professionally homeless’^ children 
have spent one to seven years of wild life. They 
seek shelter at the stations, in old asphalt boilers, 
and sleep on doorsteps or in refuse boxes. For 
the most part they stea?l their food and, drugs. 
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Perliaps tea per cent of ,thein drink and take 
cocaine. “Havintr snufTed cocaine, you become 
more i^rave, you are no more hungry, you feel so 
happy’— so one of them explained the habit 
Imagine hundreds of children, cold and hungry, 
craving love and care, tiodirn.’ their happiness only 
through a snih of powder, unconscious of the 
inevitable (‘.onn’ng horrors of despondency and 
halluc/ination. The Ministry of Health is trying 
to treat these tragic narcotic children, but the lack 
of funds is hampering. In one home. 1 saw 
twenty-six narcotic boys in charge of a woman 
doctor— boys small tor their age but very intelligent 
and keen, their wits sharpened by necessity. 

Another woman doctor, a very remarkable one, 
is at the head of the section that deals wiih the 
heallli of mother and child up to the ago of six. 


fr.* 



( Rvving-G-ido vav ) -BeVs of the stern old 
Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul now clang 
out the International instead of the old 
national anthem of earlier days. The slender 
gold spire of Peter-Paul Cathedral 
rises over the church where most 
• of the Romanoffs were buried 


She is reponsible for a very complete and 
admirable permanent exhibit illustrative of the 
health of women and children. Several large 
rooms are devoted to this purpose, and here are 
educational ])osters piintod by the best artists, 
together with medical, surgical and dietetic exhibits 
Wax figures portray with almost horrible reility 
every torm of childish skin disease, and statistics 
of every deserifitioa are graphically displayed. 
Thousands of people visit the exhibition. 

The hou ing problem in Russia is acute, espovtial- 
ly iu Moscow, where tlun-e has been a population 
increase of forty per cent since the war, and a 
twenty per cent decrease in housing accommo- 
dation. 

Radio is a new fae.tor wliich is bound to impiove 
Russian life- By this means it is possible to 
transmit inforniation, amusement, music and 
education witliout the medium of reading or 
writing -pleasures and interests formerly unknown 
have been brought into the lonely lives of people 
living miles from civilized (;enters. 

Russia holds great promise for the peasants in 
the sharie of develormieiit of the Co-operatives —a 
movement not new, of course. 

J gathered that the pro'^ent strength of the 
Co-operative movement is eleven million members 
and that about t\veiity-tlve per cent of the peasant 
no])ulation are assochited with the movement. 
Membership is limited to voters in the towns, and 
to agii{‘ultaral woii'crs in the coiintrv. In the 
towns sixty ])or (‘‘mt of the members are Commn- 
nist.s, and in iho rural districts only niiirteen pm- 
cent. Adminietralive posts are barred to the 
(dergy and t'ne “wdl-to-do cl.isses”— i. e., emi»ioyers 
of lured labor. Mighty per <‘ent ol the sales of 
sugar and salt and seventy per cemt of textiles 
are effected fhrough f 'O-operativo S0L*ii?ties In 
The grain trade during lOJb out of twenty- five 
billion pounds the Co-operatives handled over 
one-third of trie amount. 

The present organization is in ])art political 
having the aim of deveioriiug So'balisrn and aunihi- 
Lating private trade. It also carries on educational 
work by speeial scliools and coui-sc^. These are 
attend“d by iiOtarly 10,000 students. 

Mdiication under the ]>resent regime is a 
subjeet of great interO'^t,. After tin Bolshevik 
revolution eveiybody had access to the univertiities 
and technical high scdiools. 

All orthodox forms of teaching were rejected 
and new and fancy methods were tried. 

I was much impressed by the intense and 
universal desire of all young iieople to acquire 
general information. 

Communists, of course, are implacable foes of 
religion, but religious tolerance is theoretically 
practised. 

1 share the belief of many others who know 
something of tlie Russian temr crarnent that the 
Bolshevist^ movement in R>n sii. in spite of all 
its brutalities and the appabng cl’stnnjtion which 
it has brought to Russia is developing not 

only as a new system of ui.vcmment, but as a 
new leligion. It seems to m* a sort of blind and 
blundering attempt to escape <'iom old injusti(*,Rs 
and to sot up new ideals—not only for Russia 
but for the world at large. 

Cndoubtedlv there is much more discipline now 
than in the lirst years of the Revolution. By 
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deKrees order has been restored, and sueh in- 
dependence is no.ionj?er tolerated. 

The Woman CUi\en- 


Pinkie 

We reproduce here a paintinfj: on the canvas 
'which is known as “Pinkie.” It is by the famous 
British artist, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and w'as sold 
in a London auetion-ioom on JS^ovember 25 for 
74,(100 guintas or about $877,000, said to be the 
highest price to he paid at an auction anywhe/o 
in the w^orld. The fortunate possessor ’s likely to 
he an American, since the purchasers, tii Messrs. 



‘Tinkie’’— By Sir Themas Lawrence 

Duvecn, have anncuncfd that the picture will come 
to America fometime in the spring. Another 
interesting fact in ccniioction w'ith the canvas is 
that the yc ung lady here painted was Mary 
Moulton Barrett, wlio in later life was the aunt 
of Elizabeth Barrett BiOAvning. 

\Thc Literary T)ige$L 


Flemish Art Valued at Fifty Million 

A loan exhibition of Flemish and Belgian 
art, organised by the Anglo-Belgian Union was 

40V2~9 



Owned by the U. S. Secretary of the Treasury 



Found in a Bruges Fish-Mark^ 
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Another American Contribution 

displayed at Burlington Uouse, and those who 
are imprest by dollars mav casp on readins: that 
it represents a value of i'[(j,O00,U00. The great 



'‘Cod the Father Manifesting the dead Christ’' 

gallery locked its grandest witli a glorious series 
of Kubens and Van llyck full-length portraits. 

TJic Ij'itrrarii Jh'f/esi, 


New System of Education 
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Marietta Johnson is pioneer, prophet, and 
aemonstration center for the people who believe 
that ‘education is identical with growth,'' and who 
are sure that developing the latent abilities of 
a child is better for him than stuffing him with 
extraneous information. 

Marietta John is a vivid visionary, a warmly 
lovable prophet of a cause. She s|:)eaks of things 
dreamed of afar, and brought near for the gloiy 
of your children, and as you listen you eaten 
fire from that glowing voice, and burn with the 
desire to make thesi^ dreams come true. Her fat^e 
is mobile, warmed with charm and humor, and 
lit with an all-embracing love ot humami v 

Fairhopo, Alabama, is the bn})bliiig exi jriment 
station where' youngsters from six to twenty 
years old demonstrate various stages of growtii 
under Mrs. .lohnson’s theories. The Edgewood, 
R(diool at Greenwioli, G'oniiectieiit, is probably the 



]\[rs. Maiietla Johnson, who believes that 
“education is identical with growth" 


best known of her Nortliern schools, and the 
Manhassot Hay school at Port 'Washington, Long 
Island, is liei youngest lledgling. A dozen other 
private schools from Capo Cod to the (lohh'n Gate 
bear witness to her inspiration and her unflagging 
enthusiasm, and public s<Jiool ofli(Jals in tlio most 
enlightened cities aio experimenting with her 
methods and tiying to adapt tliem to the iaiger 
groups of children tlioy must handle- 

Little children are iirovided with projects that 
keep their small bodies in healthy action, let them 
move around freely, and do not demand too tine 
co-ordination or too long concentration. Games 
and folk dancing suptilement carpentry and 
modeling and ‘natiire study, and develop good phy- 
siipies and muscular control as well as stimulating 
and feeding that natural curiosity which is the 
thing that makes education possible and so 


difficult to manage. Books she would ban until 
children are eight years old. And so skilfully is 
her program planned that the children are busy 
with concrete things up to the point where they 
feel the imperative need for the knowledge that 
is in a book. 

Religious instruction in the schools is 
prohibited. 

The whole undertaking is an interesting example 
of intelligent co-operative etlort among parents 
in a small vsuburban community in an attempt to 
solve the ever-discussed problem of schooling. 

For many years it has been the American 
tradition, and not always an applauded one, that 
the teaching of children should be in the hands I 
of women. Mrs. Johnson transcends the tradition, 
luakiDg schools instead of just teaching them. And 
the schools slie malu's, with their emphasis on ! 
healthy growth instead of on book-learning, are 
acting as a leaven in the over-heavy mass of the < 
established system, forcing up bubbles here and 
there which let in light and air to old ideals andl 
old methods. 

The Woimn Citiien. 


Sun-Spots 



Enlarged picture of a Sunspot showing 
a giant whirling torando of fire. Brighter than 
any flame on earth, but so dull compared to 
the rest of the Sun’s surface That it photo- 
graphs black; the white line across its '^centre is 
a bridge of calcium flame, 20,000 miles long. 
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A pair of Sunspot Storms as they appear 
in relation to the entire disk 


Mussolini Paints His Own Portrait 

Mussolini, the Great Leader of inodeni Jialy 
has made in the last four or live years a vast 
number cf spirited and eioiiuent speeches. From 
these we have (Milled a few characteristic plirases 
that reveal the “Duce” to us in liis own woi’ds. In 
readinp: these speeches one is l)oth struck by lus 
evident sincerity and amazed at Ids acute undci- 
standinff of mass T»’^y<’hoi()j.^y. Ilis skill in mani- 
pulating the word of power, beloved of tlie ancients, 
is remarkable. He has constructed what amounts 
to a ritual for the close of many of his speeclies, 
specially to his beloved “Black Shirts.” 

“We cjontrol the nation not in order to enslave 
it, but to serve it, with linmilty, with absolute 
devotion, and with a sense ol duly that I would 
descM'ibe as religious.” 

“Violeru^e for us is not sport. It is not, n(3r can 
it ever becMime, a diversion. For us violence is, 
like war, the hard necessity of certain fated and 
historic hours.” 

“Violenc^e is not immoral. On the contrary, it 
is sometimes moral.” 


“Fascism is a phenomenon that interests the 
entire world, which has disc-ust it ea?:er]y ever 
vsince its inception. A literatui’e re^rardintr it has 
^rown up in all lansua^es. Men have (*.ome from 
.lapan, China, and Australia to study it Evidently 
they too siiiTer from the ills that have been ours.” 

"We must slay in the Tjoaffue of Nations for 
Hie reason that others are in it others who miglit 
be frlad if we were to withdraw and who would 
arranfie tlieir atlairs and protectt tlieir interests 
without us and possibly at our expense.” 



Si^mora Mussolini 


“My ambition is this— to nuke the Italian people 
slromr, ru'osperous, trreat, and frc^e.” 

“The foreiyoi policy of th('‘ present Government 
is inspired by the necessity for a pro^i’cssive 
revahurion of our diplomiUc and political position 
in Europe and the world.” 

“Imperialism m at the base of the life of every 
people which desires economic and spiritual 
expansion ” 

"May God help me to carry my arduous task 
to a victorious end.” 


The Literary Digest 



INDIANS IN EAST AFBIOA 


Bl IT. K'. OZA 


B ritish East Africa comprises IT^^anda 
Protpctoratc, TConva, Tanfranvika, Z‘»nzibar, 
Nyasnlaiid and Ni)rtliern Ilhndcsia. The 
AA/hole region is inhabited bv the bi;. k races 
of Bantu origin, and extends from '• North 
to about lb*" South of the equator. It is 
supposed that the I^hoenicians and the Hindus 
traded in ancient times with the East Coast 
The (dement of Sanskrit in tho Swahili 
]anj2:ua{]:e and a similarity of some Bantu rites 
with Indian animistic ceremonies have led 
some people to assume that a much closer 
connection existed between India and Africa 
than has b(»on generally granted. In the 
eifrhth (century ]\Iombasa arel ]\lalindi were 
important centres of Arab ])ower and important 
Persian settlements existed at Kilma at the 
same time. Zanzibar which appeared on 
European maps for the iirst time in the 
twelfth century had been f(»r lon^ an 
emporium of trade with tlio East— with Arabia, 
India and China. The Portuguese and the 
Turks followed in the fifteenth century. The 
foTiner were n]assaere(l at Mombasa in 1631 
and finally annihilated by the Imaiim of 
Muscat in lGb(bS, Zanzibar was captured 
by the 7iiabs in 17S4 and for a hundred 
years afterwaids the Arabs wen^ supremo on 
the East Coast from Somaliland to the 
Runuma River. The United States of 
America established a Consulate at Zanzibar 
in 1836, England followed in 1840 and France 
in 1844. 

The general belief on this side is that 
there has always been an Indian population 
on the East Coast of Africa. Vasco da Gama 
found an Indian colony and according to 
“the Chronicle of Kilwa” a temple to a 
Hindu goddess at the I'ersian settlement of 
Kilwa. At Malindi, he encountered rebellion 
amongst the native crew that he had engaged. 
Urrshaken in his determination to reach 
India the Portuguese Captain decided to sail 
Avithout the aid ot natives along the African 
Coast. It is stated that had he done so, he 
Avould liave perished amongst the shoals and 
reefs that line that part of the East African 
Coast. But it was his good fortune to meet 
an Indian Captain from the Port of Cambay, 


Ivanna l\Ia11um b\’’ name who took him to the 
part of Moghndislio (or as some of my friends 
here say, Mukhadisha the point looking 
straight to India) <ind piloted him in a straight 
line to Calicut across the Indian ocean. There 
has always been an Indian Colony on both 
sides of itiie Persian gulf and the treasurers, 
customs officers and surv(^yors ot the 
Tmaums of Muscat have been Indians, mostly 
Hindus— Bliafias from the We^t and South- 
west of Cutch and Serathia Ibiuias from 
Kathiawar. When Zanzibar was formed into 
a separate Sultanate, the Indians who helped 
the Arab ruler of Muscat and tradod between 
Zanzibar, Muscat and India also came over 
here and settled in the ‘Island nudropolis of 
Africa ’’ The names of Jcnini Shivji, Ibfi 
Shivji and Lila Hanker are household names 
in the Protectorate. They had the farm of 
the customs and probably of other revenue 
sources and carried on a thriving trade in 
ivory and slaves. There were also Indian 
Mussalmans from the West Coast, followers 
of the Shia Imamite vsect. 

These men came across the Indian ocean 
in frail sailing barefnes from the ports of 
Memdui and Poreliendcr. These barques are 
not even now^ out of use. Messrs. Oopal 
Purshottarn, a large banking and trading firm 
of Tanga still possess their own fleet of 
barques ^or importing Indian goods and 
exporting African wares The enterprising 
Kbarmas of Cutch and Kathiawar put to 
sea in September with miscellaneous Indian 
ware, pottery, guilts, household necessaries, 
rice, millet and sundries, go to Malabar, 
sometimes round the Cape Comorin for 
Rangoon, and then cro.ss over here about 
March. The familiar cry of the potter pedlar 
or that of the biid-catcliers’ castemau selling 
simple toys lor Indian children is heard with 
great interest by Indians on this coast during 
this montl) which is looked forward to with 
intense eagerne.ss. The Mussulmans had no 
other trouble on the voyage, but the Hindus 
who came with the Arabs wore staunch 
Vaishnavas and took great care to remain 
pure. Even as late as liHO, they used to have 
their own water and their own food untouched 
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by any noE-Hindu on the voyage. There is 
a Vallabhachaiya Vaibhnavite temple, two 
Jain temples and a small place housing the 
phallus of Shiva in Zanzibar besides a Parsi 
Fire Temple. A Jainite temple has also been 
recently erected in Mombasa. 

From Zanzibar Indians penetrated the 
territories of the East Coast along with 
Arabs. With the advent of European 
conditions began soon to settle down every- 
where and the Indian was the first to take 
advantage of the establishment of peace. It 
is generally supposed that the Indians are to 
be found only on the coast. It is not so. 
Both Hindu and Mahommedan tradeis are 
established in the remotest native villages of 
East Africa, some have even crossed the 
Lakes and are settled in Belgian Congo. I saw 
a flourishing Indian Colony of oO tradeis at 
Kigoma which is about 7c0 miles inland on 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika. About five 
miles by road, across the hills is Ujiji, 
a native village of about 5000 men. 
Livingstone mot Stanley here in 1^01 on 
the beach of Lake Tanganyika under an 
old mango-tree which is still in existence. 
It was a pleasant surprise to fiud that there 
w'ere five Indian shops in the village, two of 
which belong to Hindus and three to 
i\Iussulmans. Travelling over the Tanganyika 
and Kenya and Uganda Railways, we find 
that all stations have at least one Indian 
Duka. In the wake of the Indian trader 
have followed the Indian baiber, the Dhobie, 
the shoe-maker, the taxidermist, the milk- 
seller, the carpenter, the mason, the gold- 
smith and finally also the Brahman. I was 
shaved by an Indian barber at Kigoma, 
while the steamers of the Zanzibar (Jovern- 
ment are entirely manned and captained by 
Indians. Both Indian Mussulmans and 
Hindus have also been putting in special 
eflbrt for getting their children educated and 
most of the bigger villages have Aga Khan 
schools or Indian primal y scho^’s run by 
private subscription. Latterly has come the 
Indian cleik, a very useful and cheap instin- 
ment in the hands of Covernment for 
manning their subordinate services. The 
political aw^akening of India and the great 
publicity which the situation in Kenya 
received in 11)23 have attracted Indians of 
liberal education to look to East Africa. An 
Indian press is struggling to grow up and 
Indian medical men and lawyers are slowly 
coming fn and trying to establish them- 
selves. 


In spite of the growth of Indian immi- 
gration, the establishment of the White 
races in East Africa has been distinctly 
injurious to our interests. Our position at 
the court of Zanzibar has been entirely lost to 
us and the initiative we possessed in the 
development of business has passed away 
from our hands to those of the European 
races. Before the war it was clearly 
recognised that the Indian community had only 
a subordinate role to play in East Africa. 
As soon as it was found that the Higlilands 
of the mountains of East Africa were 
suitable for permanent white settlement, 
deliberate attempts began to be made for 
confining Indians to only a subordinate role. 
And when wo raised our head in 1923, 
what foimerly were attempts and experi- 
ments became definite measures and assumed 
the foims of a defined attitude. We were to 
be tolerated in East Africa if we consented 
to be petty traders and clerks and did not 
claim social equality with Europeans. The 
moment wx* looked up, a blow would be 
dealt to us. 

I shall ex])laiu this further. We had iu 
Kenya big Indian merchants and land-owners 
before 1923, and it was with a view to 
handicap them that the white settlers 
manoeuvred the political situation to their 
advantage. The decisions of the White Paper of 
]923 were not far-reaching enough to satisfy 
the hunger of the white men. Ever since 
1923, therefore, the settlers of Kenya have 
been trying to draw the settlers and mer- 
chants of other East African territories into 
the orbit of their inlliience. Wherever there 
are suitable highlands, prompt steps have 
been taken to occupy them and get them 
thrown open for settlement. While a demand 
for White self-government has already been 
put forward in Kenya, white public opinion 
lias been cleverly educated to [iress for a 
Federation of East African territories, self- 
government for Kenya has been refused, 
but the refusal has been tempered by the 
decision to appoint a Ccnninission to proceed 
to East Africa and explore the possibilities 
of a Union of British East Africa which 
may either take the form of a Federation 
or an Empire. This decision has been 
announced along witli a declaration that 
while making their recommendations, the 
Commission will adhere to the White Paper 
of 1U23-4 entitled "Indians in Kenya’’ in 
the matter of the Federal or the Imperial 
policy with respect to our people. 
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The latest blow to our position lies 
firstly in the definite move taken in the 
direction of a federation of East African 
territories, and secondly in the declaration 
of policy. The White Paper of 1923-4 
definitely and perpetually assigns us an 
inferior and subordinate role of life in East 
Africa. A closer union of East African 
territories is being demanded to make white 
supremacy secure in East Africa, 

Though the position of Indians in Kenya 
and Uganda was determined hv +he White 
Paper, other territories were not a 'ected so 
far by its principles. Indian position had 
suffered in Zanzibar and was not what it 
should be in Tanganyika, yet, theoretically 
we sufiered undnr no bar sinister both on 
the island as well as in the mandated terri- 
tory. llis Highness the Bultan’s Government 
has always been very liberal and the 
European and Indian communities in the 
island have ah\ays lived on terms of cordiality. 
In Tanganyika there has been special 
endeavour both on the {>art of Europeans 
as well as of Indians to ke:*p out the Kenya 
atmosphere, and it was therefore that the 
Hon. S. N. Ghose, one of the Indian members 
of the Territorial Legislative Council, gave 
his support to Sir Donald Cameron’s scheme 
of non-native settlement on the Iringa 
highlands. AVhen the Rt. Hon. Jlr. Sastri 


was in Daressalam, the Hon. Mr. Dundas, 
Secretary for Native Affaiis, speaking at a 
lunch given in honor of the former assured 
him on behalf of the European community 
that there was no reason why in Tanganyika 
at least the relations between the two com- 
munities should be strained. 

The application of the White Paper to 
Zanzibar and Tanganyika and the ultimate 
possibility of its extension to Nyassaland 
and Northern Rhodesia changes all this and 
makes the position of Indians uniformly 
risky all over East Africa. In fact, the 
better .class of Indians seem to have realised 
that there is hardly any future for us on 
this coast. Petty traders, clerks, and petty 
artisans have been coming on in great 
abundance, but no big merchant has come 
over to invest his capital in this country 
nor liave any large purchases of land 
been made by Indians. This stoppage of the 
coming of capitalists, merchants and planters 
from India is a bad sign. It spells the 
elimination of Indians from East Africa. 
Indian clerks are being rapidly displaced by 
natives and as education advances, native* 
artisans and traders are also beginning to 
come out. Nobody can object to this, but 
anybody may also see that the death-knell 
of Indians in East Africa has been already 
tolled. 


THE REVOLUTION IN GYMNASTICS AMONGST 
GERMAN WOMEN 

By ALICE MEYER 

Berlin 


T aking the (lorman women as they are, 
one can put them under throe cate- 

gories : i • i 

1. The old generation— having no physical 

culture of any kind. . u 

2 Tlie middle-old generation — to whom 
gymnastics were obligatory in the schools. 
Their physical culture was of the same nature 
as that of the boys and originally based upon 
military drill. There was no separate or 
special department of female gymnastics ; 
and 


3. The younger generation — among whom 
one finds a reformed gymnastic system 
specially adapted to the female constitution. 

From the middle of the last certury, it was 
thought necessary that women should also have 
some kind of physical training and culture, 
but the organisers introduced the same sort 
of gymnastics as was prevalent amongst the 
boys. The girls were to take up drill (mostly 
military) twice a week, and try to do the 
following exercises very carefully — 

Heels together — toes apart, 
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Fig. I 



Fig. II 
Breast — up, 

Abdomen — in, 

Knees— straight, etc. 

In fact, it is that kind of exercise, absolute- 
ly followed by the boys, and every movement 
was doiS^e by command and sharp military 
order. 



Fig. IV". Childrens’ Kx(?rcise 


During the last decade, a great change 
has taken place ; and the after-war period 
has revolutionised the women’s gymnastics 
introducing various systems, which are quite 
suiting the women’s constitution, and thereby 
becoming very popular. The individual 





Fig. VII 

411/2—10 
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Fig. VIII 

systems are, of course, (iiiito different, but 
there is one predominating principle, common 
to all : Krecdoui from hoys’ gymnasiies. 

The question to-day is to give facilities 
to the development of each individual by 
all possible means. This development is 
both physical and according to the latest 
methods psychical, too. '* 
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The first thino; is to ji^et rid of the 
military ground principles : instead of 
taking a stiiT attention -posture, one is to 
have a free and pliable attitude just 
befitting the female constitution. Next, there 
should be no commands. Before any exercise 
is given, it is first of all fully analysed, and 
the object and result clearly demonstrated, 
so that every girl taking the exercise becomes 
fully conscious of wliat ^she is going to do. 
Thus every muscle group is taken care of, 
and the whole body becomes lively. Each 
bit of instruction, that is given, is done not 
in the commanding tone, but in tlie sugges- 
tive form. The individual exercises are 
arranged so as to attain the stiflest and the 
most elastic attitude of the whole organism 
through the contraction and relaxation of the 
muscles. 

So long we have mentioned all the modern 
systems in general. Now each particular 
system will be given proper attention to. It 




Fig. XII 

will be convenient to divide these system 
into 3 groups viz : 

1. The Hygienic gynanastic, 

2. ‘I’he Rhythmic gymnastic, 

3. The Artistic gymnastic. 
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FiK. XIll 



Kik. XIV 


The Ilyginiic Gj/wms'/'/r (Firs. 1— VI) : 
It is the oldest one and forms the ground basis 
for all other systems. This process is biidt 
upon the exact knoi^ ledge ol fi'atomy. The 
first thing in this system is that it enforces 
the formation of tight breast, and tigiit abdo- 
men, and breathing exercises play » 
role in this system. 'Ihe schools of 
Mni.scmhed- and Dora 3Inr.hr are PX«inples 
of this method. There are exercises to set 
riffht the haneinff abdomen, to avoia ine 
double chin, to strengthen the back 
to prevent scoliosis, to tighten tlie 
muscles, to keep up proper form of breast 
and many other similar exercises. ^ 
the hygienic gymnastics is the 



Fig. XV 


Exercise and it is mainly therapeutic ia 
clifti'Actcr 

The Ehythmic r/j/wwas/iV— fEigs. VII X.) 
goes a step further. It teaches how 
to keep harmony and rhythm of the 
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Fif^. XIX 

body first, i. e., to train ap muscles 
in such a way that every raovoinont 
made,* will be (|uite graceful and aesthetic. 
For this purpose, music is a necessary 


accompaniment. We see that there is a 
marked developeraent of mind as well as 
body ; and it cannot be denied that by 
following this method a grown-up girl with 
a bit of intellect can make herself worthy 
both in mind and body. The most important 
schools of this class are those of Bode and 



Fig. XVIJf 


Lohdaiul Both of them understand (juite 
well the typical womanly characteristics, 
which help in the unfolding and manifestation 
of the soul of a woman through physical 
culture. This system is quite ])opular. 

The last one is the Arh.stic. (jrffifinastic, 
(Figs. XI— XIX) This might as well be 
called ‘Tntellectual (gymnastic," because it 
is meant only for the highly intelligent 
class of girls, who can carefully receive 
the idea, and carry it out through 
their own initiative. The propounders 
of this system are Rudolf von Ijibon. Mary 
Wigmaii and Jaques Dalcrofoe. The object 
of this school is to make the body an instru- 
ment of the mind towords its developernent. 
The anatomical knowledge is not at all 






¥lir. XVII 


neglected, and there is also a clearcut process 
of training, but it does not end. there ; it 
goes further to realise the ideas and try to 
give expression to them (Expressionism). It is 
really worth- noting how the students are 
put into groups, while at the same time 
proper attention is given to the indivi- 
duality, and a careful psychical development 
of each student is particularly attended to. 

The traditional exercises of relaxation 
of the body, etc., are done very little ; the 
teaclier gives a theme, e. g., ‘(living”, 
"Taking”, "Joy”, Tain”, Tight”, etc., and 
each student tries to express them by the 
movement of her own body according to 
her feelings and capacities. The aesthetic 
and graceful movement is not the first thing 
in this system, but the definite and the 
most clearcut expression of the most intensive 
feelings is what is wanted. So, it might 
seem a bit grotesque at the first sight to lay 
people — but .one becomes simply charmed to 
follow how a band of young girls beginning 


to express their individual feelings 
according to one particular idea, gradually 
and <|nite unconsciously work out their ways 
and ultimately find out the rhythm, thus 
assorting that the movements, iiowever, 
chaotic th<^y miglit appear individually, become 
the very important units to the realization 
of one great cosmos. 

We thus see that physical culture has 
got a strong, hold on our women. This 
gymnastic is at present not a hobby of any 
particular class or sect, hut taken up by 
all of every age. There are innumerable 
private courses for the girls to take and 
it is so arranged that the girls can take 
the exercise at any part of the day. One 
must say that tiie gymnastic has become 
quite obligatory during the last 10 years in 
(lermany, (luite as much as a bath is 
necessary, and it certainly forms a helpful 
adjunct to keep women sound in body and 
mind, and thus to produce a really healthy 
nation. * 
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The Mathematical Basis of Hindu 
Iconography 

Riipani contains an article by Mr. E. B- 
Havel on the mathematical basis of Indian 
iconography, which begins thus : 

Thoiish Hindu philosophers have laid down 
rules foi' the inakint! ot sacred imafieo. f(;r philo- 
soiihv regulates the whole of the IliiKiu soeiai 
faViric, vet the fear that the artistic teinperameut, 
might lead the worshipper astray, has always led 
them to prefer mathematical symhols for ritualistic 
purposes as being more exact and logical than 
humanistic forms coii(‘eived hy artistic imagination. 
The Vedas declare against images of wood and 
stone because the gods theinsolves conie to the 
sacrifice and can be seen by the spiritual 
Images were only for the vif gar crowd not ad- 
mitted to the sacred least whose spiritual sight 
was undeveloped. For the whole of the \ edic 
period or until a. few centuries before the 
Christian era, the higher Brahmanical ritual had 
apparently no recognised ^ place tor sculptured or 
painted images of divinity, tliough tiiey were 
doubtless used in the lites of the common house- 
holder. The prejudice was so strong that in early 
Buddhist art, which includes practically all tliat 
is extant of early Indian art, the person of the 
Buddha is never represented except symbolically 
by a horse without a rider, an ernjity throne, the 
tree of wisdom or a relic shrine, the stupa. /)ii 
the other hand, the use of yaiitraH, or geometrical 
symbols which still take an im]>ortant place in 
Brahinanical ritual is recognised by the philosophers 
of the Upanishads. Geometry in fact was an 
essential part of Vedic ritual. The construction 
of altars involved comparatively advanced prohleras 
in practical geometry. Tlie saciillcial priests had 
to orientate the altars according to iirescribed 
rules and to determine astronomically the times 
of the seasonal tribal saciiii es Metaphysics, 
aesthetics and mathematics thus develoited simul- 
taneously in the Indian ]>hil(ji;oi)hical schools. 
The tem])le-bui]ders of later times applied the 
geometric seionce of Vedic saciitice not only to 
the eoDStiiiction of the temiAe itself but also to 
its symbolic ornamentation and tu t)ie images 
enshrined in it, \Vhen long afterwards Indian 
Cl aft s men were forced into tlie servic'e of Islam 
they could no longer indulge their fancy in tlie 
richness of animal and human toinis with which 
ilindu and Buddhist ait abounds. Ihcy liad to 
restiiet their imagination to the eJaboratiori of 
geometric patterns : a great deal of what wc call 
Saracenic ait is just Hindu design reduced to its 
geometric foundations. 


The Indus Valley Discoveries and the 
Assyrian Affinities of Ancient India 

Professor C. S. 8rinivasachari, M. A., writes 
in the Yonng Men of India : — 

The SioxiricAxcK of the Df^covkkies in the 
Indus \ aulp^ 

The discoveries which have been recently 
made in Sind and the south-west Piinjab are as 
r-emaikable as any ever made in this country, 
and equal in interest and signiticance to those 
made by Schliornann, Evans and others in the 
rirehistoric < Ireek world, llarappa, in the Mont- 
gomery District of the Punjab, and Molienji^-Daro 
more than 100 miles away in the Larklnna 
District of Sind, are the sites of these famous 
discoveries. Harappa lias been known to archico- 
Icgists as the lind-place of a unique class of seals, 
engraved for the most part with the effigy of a 
bull and bearing inscriptions in an unknown 
pietographic script (as early as 1875 tlicse were 
noted by Sir A. Cunningham, tlie pionnoer 
aicli.eologist). Other siieeiinens of this type were 
acquired tor the British Museum; but the secret 
ot their age and character remained a mystery 
till recently. 

liAKAJn’A 

11. B. Dayaram Rahni made large excavations 
at Harappa in 1U20-21. the operations were 
resumed on a larger scale two years later. The 
site of Hararipa was shown to be manifestly 
fhat of a great city (covering a vast area, and 
composed of many strata of sijcc.'essive buildings, 
like the strata that vere discovered in the 
Chir-stupa near Taxila by Sir J. Marshall, some 
years ago. 

Moiien.io-Dako 

Tlie site of SIohenio-Daro, being nearer to the 
main centre of the Indus culture, has been found 
to be far rielmr and vaster in its treasures. It 
lias been known to contain some arti(de8 of 
interest : but till the r'oeent excavations were 
made tliore was no susr>kjion that the remains 
there dated hack much earlier than the times of 
the Kushana kings, to whose ago belonged a 
large number of coins found on the surface of 
the site— as also the masonry easing of the 
ruined monument wliich (Towns its highest 
point. The excavation of tliis site was made 
under the immediate supervision of Mr. H. D. 
Banfijoa in ]b2]-22; and he is the main source of 
the subsequent discoveries made there. 

Tiie finds from these two sites were examined 
by Sir J. Marshall, and iound to belong to the 
same .stage of culture and apparently to the same 
age ; and they were t(3tally distinct from anything 
known iireviously in India. 

The smilarity between the objects found at 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa and those found in the 
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dinciGnt SumGriaii sitos, has b6eii confirrnGd by 
the identity of a seal which was found in the 
debris ben^th a temple of Hammurabi’s time 
with those found in the Indus valley sites. 

Cultural Distinctivenkss of These Finds 

Marshall says that tiie civilisation 
whicli these discoveries reveal was developed in 
the Indus valley itself in spite of its affinities 
with Sumeria, and was as distinctive of this 
region as the civilisation of the Pharaohs was 
distinctive of the civilisation of the Nile. These 
discoveries ought to show in time that the civili- 
sation of the, Indus valley formed part and parcel 
of a much wider sphere of culture, which embra( 3 ed 
not only S. Mesopctainia and India, but probab- 
ly Persia and a large part of Ceiitrr’ Asia as 
well and which may have extended even as 
far west as, the Mediterranean, where ihe early 
jl^]gean civilisation presents certain [somewhat 
similar features. 

The writer adds in a Note : 

G-reater India in titi-; East— Difi-^uston of 
Indian Culture 

Note , — While ancient Indian culture was so 
much in contact with Mesopotamia, and is now 
becoming increasingly clear that the eastern 
diffiisions of Indian culture spread widely and 
deeply over the Malaya Peninsula, and Arcffiipelago, 
Indonesia and China. Prof. G. Elliot Smith, in an 
article contributed to The llhi^slrated London News 
(January 15, 1927), traces the cultural (as mani- 
fested in art and sculpture) links that possibly 
existed between Asia and Central America, by 
means of resemblances in figures ]>etween Maya 
art and the mediaeval art of Indonesia and 
Indo-China. He would draw a growth from the 
Gupta art ot India to the art of the Tang 
Period of China, and (hen on to the Maya art of 
Central America in the eighth century. 


The Decrease of Hindus 

The StnndnnLhcarcr observes : — 

It is to be added from Census of 1921, that the 
Hindus liave decreased by al>out three (luarters of 
a million, wliile the Christians have increased by 
nearly a million, maintaining the rate of increase 
shown during tlie dec'ade 1901-11 As a matter 
of fact, the (>nsusof India of 1921 shows an 
increase in all india of ->-1, 7>4 and 22-7 per cent. 
among Mahommedans, Sikhs and Christians res- 
pectively, and a decrease among Hindus amounting 
to ’5 per cent. It should be interesting to note 
tliat the Census figures for Hindus include an 
overwhelming projiortion of low-(ilass people, 
amongst wliom the practice of widow-raarriage is 
widely prevalent and Avho are remarkable for tlHur 
fecundity. No doubt, it is from these classes, that 
the missionaries whether Mahommedan or Christian, 
draw the greater number of their converts,— as we 
are told, not by the powers of conviction and 
arguments but by the prospect of gain and tlie 
fear of punishment.’, . 

Hinduism, in spite of its orthodox puntauism 
and high considerations, cannot long , overlook this 
lesson of figures and sit tight in spiritual aloofness 


and non-chalanc3. If it is not merely to endure 
as the spirit, but also continue to live in the body 
in a world of rival cominanities, each striving for 
supremacy and self- expansion, it must not blink 
at facts, but seriously bestir itself up to action, 
with a view to stem the tide of its numerical 
decrease and continual dismemberment. If both 
Christianity and Mahomrnedanism can live and 
grow as aggressive religions, even at the expense 
of Hinduism, why should not the Hindus awaken 
themselves to the pressing need of such a pro- 
gressive orientation anti prepare themselves at 
once for an otlensive and defensive plan of action ? 


Women’s Sphere in Public Life and Inter- 
Communal Civil Marriages 

We read in the Yonug Theosophist : — 

The ,(iuestion of women and their sphere in 
public life has evo :ed considerable discussion in 
the country, particularly in the last few months. 
Newspapers have devotad columns in expressing 
their views and in Bombay, young men and 
women have been having their say. Lady studenta 
of one of the local colleges have given vent to 
their feelings that education will be dull without 
the boys to look at. It is a happy idea happily 
expressed. The system of co-education has been 
vindicated by the verdict of the lady students. 
This has been followed by a debate at the Bombay 
Students’ Brotherhood, which recorded its verdict 
that inter-communal civil marriages are conclusive 
to the progress of India. The interest taken on 
these occasions, the trend of the discussions and 
the verdicts indicate clearly that the younger 
people are getting determined to decide for them- 
selves what is best for them as men and women, 
who will one day have to take up the responsibility 
of govering the State. None can be entirely 
satisfied at the way in which the propositions were 
argued and debated. No clearcut issues were put 
before the assemblies and it is difficult to draw a 
conclusion as to whether the propositions put in 
assertive forms, dciined correctly the feelings of 
the younger people in the country. The fact is, 
they have not been able to grapple with the 
problems in as siJentific a manner as it warrants, 
owing to 'heir being handicapiied in the task by 
the absence of any definite form of (luestionnaire 
to answer. 


Sunlight, the Universal Benefactor 

Dr. A. E. Clark, M. D., writes in the 
Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health : — 

It has been said, and truly so, that the most 
precious things in life are those which are free 
for the asking. These may not be the exact words, 
but they express the idea. And what might these 
most precious things be ? I have in mind three, 
to which otliers can be added; - Sun light, Air, and 
Water. Who cannot secure these V And what 
price can phurchase them if they are missing ? It 
is true, we can manufacture artificial sun-iight : 
we can also produce liquid air and even water 
can be made by combining two gases under proper 
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conditioBs but these are all expensive processes, 
and they cannot hope to compete with 
Mother Nature in her leeritiinate business of supply- 
ing mankind with a continuous stream of sunlight, 
air, and water. 

Long before man realized the value of sun-light 
the plants were making use of the sun’s rays to 
to build up their structures. It is in only com- 
paratively recent year’s that science has recognized 
in sunlight one of man’s greatest benefactors. We 
find that only about twenty-five years ago did the 
use of sunlight as a (*urative agent begin to receive 
attention. Finsen of Denmark called the attention 
of the inedi('al profession to the value of the light 
rays in the treatment of disease. Bollier in Switzer- 
land advo(*ated the use of the sun’s rays in ^ the 
treatment of disease, especially tuberculosis. From 
the w'ork of these two men particularly has the 
importance of the sun’s rays as a remedial agent 
become known, and so to-day we lind that in every 
civilized c^ountry natural and artificial sunlight is 
being made use of in the practice of medicine and 
surgery. 

The animals have been trying to teaf*h us for 
a long time that sunlight is bonelicial. Have you 
ever seen a dog with a bad sore on its li^g, sunning 
itself ? The animals recognize the fact that there 
is something in the rays of tlio sun which not 
only warms up the injured iiart, but hastens the 
healing process. Man is siu^h a superior animal, 
though, that he fails to recognize what the dog 
well knows. However, we are waking up as a 
medical profession to the fact that the practice 
of medicine is about !I0 p. c. tlie work of Nature, 
in which we take hut little parr, and the remaining 
10 p. represents tlie really, honcst-to-goodness 
cures wich we are able to effect by our own efforts, 
but in wliich Mother Nature also plays a part. 


Three Principles of Buddhism 

According to The Mohahodhi : — 

Three principles wliich are helpful to scientific 
progress are emphasised by the Lord of Compavssion 
the Buddha Gotama. They are abhyapada, ahiinsa 
and nekkhanima. The first demands tlie destruction 
of hatred from the mind, the second tlie s))irit of 
compassionate pity and the third reciuires the 
renunciation of destructive^ abnormal sensuous 
enjoyments. Are tlie Fhiropean prepared to 
adopt the three principles which form the second 
limb of the Noble eightfold iiatli. Science should 
(^ome to the rescue of tlie destiuctive civilization of 
Europe. 

Opium, alcohol, cocaine etc, that destroy the 
brain cells and the thinking powck-: of the human 
being should be stopped from being manufactured. 
They should not be sold to the xioor l^y gnyommenTs 
who reap large profits through Ujonopolies. India 
that was once the beacon light of Asia, that gave 
the snblimest ethics for the improvement of the 
human mind, to-day is the breeding ground of 
opium and other abominations. To the glory of 
tlie Ameri(‘an peoiile they have succeeded in 
putting a stop to the manufacture of liquor, and 
the next tiling to be done is to teach the young 
nor to touch lifiuor nor sell it to others. The 
element of humanity in the mind is increased by 


the adoption of the three principal rules of ethical 
psychology which were formulated by the Lord 
Buddha. 

The low class gods of pagan religions love 
bloody sacrifices. The blood of millions of cows 
and goats are offered to the god on one day. When 
the god began to control the individual prophet, 
who was to preach to tlie ignorant mob, he found 
difficulty in getting enough blood to satisfy his 
appetite of the beginning. He lamented then that 
he was not given enough blood but with the spread 
of the religion, rivers of blood poured on the million 
altars that were hurriedly erected for the day. 
Science came to the help of the butcher, and the 
stockyards of Chicago, IVlinneapolis, St. Louis, 
scientifically built are daily killing millions for 
human consumption. Keligion in Asia, encourages 
killing animals for sacritiees and science in the 
West helps the porkpackors to kill millions. 
Renunciation is the foundation whereon the super- 
strunturc of righteousness is built, and all 
meritorious activities are tlie result of the element 
of renunciation. This is tlie teaching of scientilic 
psychologicval Buddhism. Semitic barbarians with 
no knowledge of science or psycliology TU’omulgated 
the ethics of iminorality, and iiniMiltiired races 
(*ame under the influence of the ethii's of barbarism. 


The Meaning* of the Removal of 
TJntouchability 

TJte IFniflv Nissiou contains 

the following : — 

By tlie reinoviil of untouohabdity we mean the 
re-ineorporation of the oppressed iintoncliables into 
the socio-rcligions fold of tlie Hindus and the 
extention to them of all the privileges of social 
communion in things mundane and spiritual and 
our fellow-ship, so that they may develop their 
individuality. 

As regards intordining and inter-marriage we 
hold that tlieso two particular points ought to be 
left entirely to the lice clioice and discretion of 
evei.x individual. Neitlier the so-called un-toucli- 
ables should claim, in licat and hurry, as a matter 
of their class right, to dine or marry with tlie 
members of tlie so-callod higher eJasses nor tlio 
members of the higher classes need bo socially 
persecuted if he actually dines with any member 
of the untouchable class or marries outside his 
caste. The inviolable natural knv of society in 
this legard is that the matrimonial union or any 
form of social intercourse generally takes place 
among the equivalent grouiis determined by the 
standard of (*ulture and wealth, wlierever the caste 
regulations liave not becomi? rigid and inelastic 
as in our country. The sense of justice and 
equality that is gradually dawning on the minds 
ol the so-called upper classes, are sure, will do 
away with the invidious inequities. 
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The Graduate, the Rayat, and the 
Book Entry 

Sir Daniel Hamilton observes in the 
Bengal Co-operative Journal : — 

The graduate and the rayat are alike in this 
Tespect,“~both are poor, but they need not remain 
poor much longer. All material wealtli is created 
by the lobour of men’s brains and hands, and as 
India’s brain power is of the best, and her hand 
power only waits to be organized, the “staggering” 
poverty of India should soon be a thing of the 
past. The one thing needful is monov, and as 
modem money is merely a matter of bo()iv-iv^<^ping, 
and as book entries cost little or noth og to 
manufacture, there is no excuse whatever for 
India remaining longer in the Slough of Despond. 

My autliority for saying that modern finance 
is simply a matter of book-keeping is one of the 
hi‘?hest in the Empire, viz, the Cimliffe Committee 
appointed by tlie British (Government towards the 
close of the war to advise what should be done 
after the war in order to bring about the 
restoration of normal conditions in matters of 
curT’ency and exchange. 

The manufacture of money is the best paying 
business under the sun. Jute cannot compare 
with it. Just think of it, — a profit of five or six 
per cent., on thousands of crores of rupees which 
cost, practically, only the bank clerks’ wages to 
manufacture. In my younger days in Calcutta 1 
made, lakhs and lakhs of book entries, but I got 
only Rs. 300 a month for^ making them, and my 
Bengali ^ colleagues very ’ much less. The banks 
get 0111110*118 sterling for the same job. The modern 
cheque is simpl.v a book entry. The cho<iiie for 
Rs.l.OOO which I sign is only a letter to my 
banker telling him to debit me and credit some 
one else with that sum. Bank notes are simply 
book entries. The ten-rupee or one-rupee 
note is only a book entry written up as a 
deposit, not on a sheet of paper in a hank ledger 
but on a loose sheet in my pocket, certifying that 
I hold at the debit of the nation and at ray credit 
ten pupees’ worth or one rupee s worth of rice, 
or cloth, or gold or silver, whatever I may 
want. 

The British banks make their huge profits and 
pay their sixteen and eighteen per cent, dividends 
very largely by lending money whicli they do not 
possess. Like the lawyers, they fatten on otherpeoples’ 
misfortunes. When other people require money, 
the banks manufacture it for them out of the 
borrowers’ own trustworthiness or credit, and 
charge five or six percent, for doing so. And 
when a war or a great commercial crisis comes 
along, and the banks are asked to pay their 
deposits, Government comes to their help as the 
British Government did in 1914^ and ^s the 
Japanese Government lias done in 1027 and 
authorizes them to pay out scraps of paper instead 
of the gold which they profess to be able to pay 
but cannot ; and so the situation is saved and 
trade resumes its nor mal course as if nothing had 
happened. 

India has, for years, been endeavouring to 
increase her manufacturing industries. She has 
now cotton, jute* and iron industries in fuU swing, 
but the safest and most prosperous industry ot 
5^11, manufacture of book entries or good paper money 
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has, somehow or other, been overlooked. Now is 
the time to make a beginning. All that is 
necessary is that there should be a plentiful supply 
of reliable men in need of money. The money 
is in the moneyless men who borrow, and not in 
the bank which lends. India has 250 million of 
these poor men who can be organized co- 
operatively and made reliable. They require first 
of all 600 crores to free them from the mahajan, 
and they will be delighted to pay five or six 
per cent, or more for their freedom. If Govern- 
ment takes up this business and manufactures 
the 600 crores. these poor men will pav 30 crores 
every year into the Government Treasury. If 
Government manufactures another 600 crores to 
give the 250,000000 a fresh start in life they 
will pay another 30 crores into tee Treasury. And 
India wJl want a groat deal more than 1,200 croi*e8 
before the ship of State is really afloat and under 
full steam ; and the more money Government 
manufactures and lends to needv reliable men 
who will return it, the more will the needy ones 
and the Government pr')sper. And • when Govern- 
ment, or rather I should say the nation, takes all 
the risk in times of stress, it would be both foolish 
and unfair not to take the profit in times of peace 
and it is here that the graduate and the rayat can 
come in to reap a rich harvest of banking profit 
for their country, and lift themselves but of 
poverty at the same time. 

What I have to suggest, therefore, is that Govern- 
ment arrange at once for a great forward movement 
in the development of the Co-operative banking 
system, by harnessing on to it the brain power of 
the graduate for the organizing of the hand- power 
of the ravat. The combination of both will give 
the world a new form of Constitution, a Co- 
operative Commonwealth which will preserve the 
freedom of the individual,— a Commonwealth in 
which Man and not money will be the Master, 
and a constitution stronger than any party system 
can make it, and greater than Mussolini’s 
Corporative Commonwealth, for under it Labour 
and Capital will become One, and India a united' 
Nation. 


Education and Communal Understanding 

Miss. A. B. Van Doren asks in the 
National Christian Council Review : — 

In the presence of comraunalisra and its atten- 
dant evils, what responsibility is laid upon the 
followers of Christ in India, and what opportunity 
is open to us ? fi[’hat such responsibility and oppor- 
tunity do exist has been affirmed so often that 
the statement has become a commonplace. Yet 
how much have we as Christians actually accom- 
plished ? Have wc not in most cases been content 
with the utterance of a ‘pious hope,’ , expressed in 
the form of an exhortation or resolution, but never 
translated into a programme of action ? 

Much material has been brought forward to 
prove that the roots of communal enmity are 
embedded in economic rather than in religious 
differences. This theory is not to be disjjuted by 
the present writer. The object of this articlg is to 
sho r that whatever be the source of these troubles 
their future solution is in the hands of the genem^ 
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tion of students now paqsina: through our schools 
and colleges. The India of the future lies with 
them-rits antagonisms or co-operation, its divisive- 
ness or oneness. 

Students of Social Psychology are coming to 
believe increasingly in the malleability of human 
material. To an astounding degree, the children 
of a nation become what the educational ^ leaders 
wish them to be. Germany is the chief instance 
of a nation re-made, and mis-made, by its educa- 
tional system. There are many other examples of 
education-set-to-an-end. Bertrand Russell says : 
'Take as examples the Chinese literati, the modern 
Japanese, the Jesuits, Dr. Arnold, ani the men 
who direct the policy of the American public 
schools. All these, in their various ways, have 
been highly successful. The results arrived at in 
the different cases were utterly different, but in 
the main the results were achieved.’ 

Are we then wrong in contending that if the 
leaders of Indian education were to set before 
them as a prime objective the unification of India, 
incredible changes might take place within the 
space of one’generation ? 

That in the minds of most educationists, Indian 
and foreign, no such conscious objective obtains is 
not difficult of proof. Perhaps the absence of such 
an aim may be due partly to the old idea of 
education as the business of imparting information. 
Modern educational theory tells us that the more 
important function of education is the creation of 
attitudes and habits— states affecting emotion and 
conduct. Much of the information acquired fades 
with the passing of years : attitudes and habits 
grow ever stronger as they harden into character. 


Swami Saradananda 

Pralniddha Bharata has been publishing 
notes of conversations with Saradatnani 
Devi, wife of the saint Ramkiishna. In the 
course of one of these conversations she 
referred to the late Swami Saradananda, 
then alive, and observed : — 

And Sarat— how hard he works, how silently 
and patiently he bears all troubles ! He is a Sadhu, 
what need has he personally to do all this V They 
can, if they will, remain ever in uninterrupted 
thought of God. It is for your benefit that they 
are dwelling on the lower planes. Ever keep 
their character before your eye and serve them. 
Ever remember whose child you are and who is 
protecting you. Whenever anv ev’’ thought comes 
to the mind, say to yourself: “Can I. being her 
son, ever do such a thing And you will find 
that a new strength has come to you and you will 
be filled with peace. 


The Importance of Commercial Intelli- 
gence to National Economic Progress 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh observes in Welfare : 

In view of the importance of commercial intelli- 
gence <to India’s economic well-being, the organi- 
zat^’on of a special agency to secure and to 


disseminate such information should receive careful 
attention from our people. 

The industrially advanced countries in Europe 
and America awoke to such a realization a long 
time ago. They have during the last genera- 
tion, expended much thought aud money upon 
the organization of a service which would 
zealously gather, in other countries, information 
that would foster foreign trade, and by assisting 
manufacturers and merchants to form new connec- 
tions, lead to the expansion of industries at home 
and provide profitable work for traders, brokers, 
bankS; insurance companies and shippers. 

Bntain, Germany and the United States have 
found such a service so valuable that they have 
extended its operations to comprehend the whole 
world. Some of the nations have seen the 
unwisdom of making this agency a substratum of' 
the diplomatic service abroad, and have placed it 
under the direct control of their commerce and 
industry departments. 

The attitude which a nation displays towards 
spending money u pon maintaining such agencies in 
foreign countries for the stimulation of trade, fur- 
nishes a correct index to its efficiency and progres- 
siveness. 

Judged by that criterion, the Government of 
India can neither be regarded as efficient nor 
progressive. Until recently it did , not possess any 
organization of its own charged with tho duty of 
collecting in any country outside India» informa- 
tion which would stimulate our manufactures or 
otherwise contribute to our economic betterment. 
Even wdien it finally realized what the wide-awake 
nations within and without the British Com mon- 
wealth were doing in this respect, it considerded 
that it had discharged its duty when it appointed 
a civil servant to act as India’s Trade Oommis- 
sioner in London. 

The pernianont officials who hold our destiny 
in the hollow of their hands show a pathetic faith 
in the members of their caste -the I. C. S. If an 
enquiry into the fisheries of a distant country is 
to be made, they pick put some person belonging 
to their guild irresfiective of whether or not he 
possesscvs specialized knowledge of fisheries. The 
mere fact that in some ciases the permanent 
officials who have been placed upm special duty 
for which they did not possess the requisite scienti- 
fic qualifications have done well, especially in view 
of their limitations, puffs up the pride of our rulers 
and intensifies their passion for perpetuating that 
practice. 

Units of tht^ Empire which no longer are con- 
trolled from Downing, Street do not show such 
perversit.y. If need arises for making a scientific 
survey, the work is entrusted to a scientist special- 
ly qualified in that particular subject, and not to 
an official bound up with red tape. If an organi- 
zation for stimulating trade is to be started, they 
staff it wnth men possessing special gifts for dis- 
charging such duties, instead of uprooting official 
beings fiom their routine dutv and despatching 
them abroad on a sort of glorified joyride. 

If we are to creat a really efficient commercial 
intelligence service we cannot do better than lollow 
the example that Canada, the oldest self-governing 
Dominion in the British Commonwealth, has set uS' 
in that respect. 
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Cottage and Small Industries of Bengal 

Mr. A. C. Mitter, B.Sc. (Engin.), London 
writes in Welfare : — 

In this age of the advent of industrialism in 
India and the springing up of a large number of 
mills and factories equipped with gigantic power 
•driven machinery in the different parts of the 
country, people are apt to overlook the economic 
value of our home industries. There are some 
who have been so vitiated in their out-look, by the 
glaring ^ influence of Western industrialism, that 
they think, that cottage industries in Bengal, have 
no right to exist in these days of largo scale 
production, and the sooner thev die out, and are 
replaced by up-to-date large factories, the better 
tor the country. Such opinion only botr: hope- 

less ignorance of the condition of rura Bengal 
and requires no comment. We have so many mills 
hank of the Hooghly but have 
they helped to improve the economic condition of 
the masses in the country, who are mainly agricul- 
turists : Some people have, of (iourse, got employ- 
ment as wage-earners in the mill areas but Bengali 
larjourers are seldom found there ; and is it desir- 
able in the best interest of tlie country to draw them 
out of the restraining and educative influence of 
communal and domestic life and place them as day 
labourers in the industrial centres where they are 
hkely to degenerate soon, into moral wrecks and 
develop a spirit of' tutbulonce, which is an inevi- 
table fruit of industrialism ? Why should we 
blindly copy the Western e(‘<.>r'omic organisation 
when the Western thinkers themselves are con- 
demning it in no uncertain terms? Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain speaking of the modern economic 
problem of the West stated that “Never before in 
our history was the misery of tlio very poor more 
intense or the conditions of their daily lifo^ more 
hopeless, and degraded ; the vast wealth which the 
modern progress has created has run into pockets ; 
individual and classes have grown rich beyond the 
reach of avarice but the great majority of toilers 
and spinners have derived no proportionate advan- 
'tage from the prosperity which they helped to 
^create.” 


Agricultural Holdings in Japan 
and Bengal 

Mr. S. A Latif says in the Calcutta 
Bevietv : — 

In the matter of size of the holding the Japanese 
and the Bengali are almost similarly circumstanced. 
But the Japanese cultivator is far more prosperous 
than his Bengali compeer, and this is duo to his 
superior methods of agriculture and better 
organisation. In Japan there are diverse forms of 
co-operative organisations and brothoihoods. Ther^ 
are societies for the improvement of seeds and 
manures, for killing insects and destroying weeds, 
for breeding cattle and the like. The evil of frag- 
mentation is dealt with in that country by the 
adoption of methods of commpnaiism 
prevailed in the days of yore , in India, ine 
Japanese law permits a certain majority of farmers 


in a village to apply for forcible allotment and 
“restripping,” of the land, each man receiving a 
consolidated block in one or two places. In the 
Punjab Co-operative consolidation by consent has 
been effected in a number of villages. There 
should be some sort of legislation tb enforce the 
consolidation of holdings where a majority of 
cultivators in any area for adequate reasons apply 
for it. In any case co-operation is the main thing 
needful and truly did His Royal Majesty on the 
occasion of his coronation in India observe : 

“If the system of co-operation can be introduc- 
ed and utilised to the full I foresee a great and glorious 
future for the agricultural interests of this country. 


Railway Sleepers 

According to the Indian and Eastern 
Engineer : — 

Of the greatest interest to permanent way 
engineers should be the valuable research work: 
which has been carried cut for years by the Forest 
Research Institute of Dehra Dun on the subject 
of Sleeper Supply. The object of the detailed and 
continuous investigations that have been taking 
place in connection with this subject has been to 
ascertain to what extent, as to quality, the various 
indigenous woods of India are available to replace 
sal, teak, and deodar and imported woods for use 
as railway sleeper material. Investigation of this 
8nt)ject, although it has been proceeding from as 
far back as 1911, is by no means complete and is 
still continuing ; nevertheless, there has already 
been gathered a great mass of information on the 
subject of various Indian woods which goes far to 
prove that there is no necessity for Indian Rail- 
ways to depend upon imported timbers when there 
are practically inexhaustible supplies of wood 
which can be mado suitable, if not already so, 
growing within the bounds of the Indian Empire. 

Tests of the actual life of sleepers have shown 
that this is much greater than was hitherto thought 
and this holds good of timbers whicn can be used 
untreated like teak, sal and deodar, or those that 
need treatment. In 1922 it was held that the life 
of live Indian woods named chir, kail, in, kanyin 
and sain vaned from 10 to 12 years when treated 
with preservative, but it has already been found 
out that 14 to 16 years is nearer the correct figure 
while it is quite within possibility that even this 
life will be exceeded. 

Besides the suitability of Indian woods for 
sleeper work, the Institute is also examining the 
suitability of Indian timbers, other than teak, for 
railway carriage building. The difficulty is one 
principally of seasoning, and experiments are 
being made in artificial seasoning with the use of 
drying kilns. This, it is expected, will secure the 
desired results in quite a short space of time com- 
pared with the twelve to eighteen months in which 
timber may have to be stored while undergoing 
air seasoning. The saving in interest on capital 
due to any appreciable saving in time is obvious. 
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Women Drivers 

We read in Indian and Eastern Motors : 

The woman driver is not quite as common in 
India, as in Europe. The last few years, however, 
have seen a large increase in her numbers. In big 
towns, such as Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
women show skill and coolness in threading their 
way through traffic conditions calculated to make 
the stoutest heart quail. 


The Basis of Success in Speaking 

Leila M. Hutcherson writes in The 
Kalpaka : — 

Success in speaking depends upon the ability of 
the speaker to present so clear, so precise, so 
complete and true a picture or thought form to 
the mind of the persons addressed that they may 
view the subject in as clear a ligiit as the speaker. 
Even though a speaker have a truly worthwhile 
message ^d be fully conversant with the matter 
from beginning to end, it by no means follows that 
when he mounts a public platform the attention he 
has momentaiily secured will be retained through- 
out the discourse, or that the 'words he utters 'will 
leave any affective impression. Other and most 
important factors must be taken into consideration, 
notably psychology, the science of the mind. There 
are certain definite rules governing the transmission 
of thought which must be observed to achieve 
success. Ignoiance of these laws may bring to 
nought the noblest message ever spoken- This 
then is a requisite for successful speaking, that the 
speaker learn the gentle art of ‘tuning in’, of 
bridging the gap ' which lies between himself and 
his audience. 

How is he to do this V By establishing a feel- 
ing of fellowship, warming up his atmosphere, so 
to speak. Some jovial, Jupiterian remark helps to 
relax any existing tenseness and attract the inter- 
est of the indifferent thus clearing the way for an 
introduction of the subject. The nigger the sub- 
ject the more important the details of approach. 
When the attention of the audience is gained it 
must not be allowed to vrander, but by every 
imaginative, descriptive, appealing, convincing art 
of psychology it must Ic held, and the lesult will 
be like unto the successful anchoring of the vessel. 

The only course open to one who desires to 
form a solid basis for effective speaking is this : 
afier he has mastered his subject thorougnly so 
that he is able to approach it from every known 
angle, he should practise all the psychological 
rules of 8peech*makii)g upon every man, w^oman, 
and child 'within the radius of environment 
wffio will listen to him. lie might even try it on 
his dog, for at times animals vshow a very fine 
sense of discrimination. In this way he will learn 
how to appeal to people’s sympathies as well as 
their reason, liow to awaken a desire for knowdedge 
and how best to supply the inner craving of the 
heart for spiritual food. Thus he will gradually 
become able to paint so realistic a picture of the 
benefits that will accrue from the acceptance of 
the truths he proclaims that his audience wdll be 
eager to put them into practice. 


Lokamanya Tilak 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu contributes the^ 
following poem on Lokamanya Tilaka to 
The Volunteer : — 

How shall our mortal love commemorate' 

“Your sovereign grandeur, 0 heroic heart ? 
Changeless, austere, your fame is counterpart 
Of your high storied hills, inviolate ; 

Your proud immortal deeds irradiate 
The darkness of our land, and star-like dart 
The lustre of your wisdom, valour, art, 
Transfiguring sorrow and transcending fate* 

Hail, dauntless soldier ; hail, intrepid sage 
Who taught your nation Freedom’s Qayatri ! 
Immutable from the redeeming flame, 

Your ashes are our children’s heritage. 

And all the epic rhythms of the sea 
Acclaim your pure imperishable name. 


Bengalis and the Arya Samaj 

Mr. Ramesh Chandra Banerji writes in 
the Vedic Magaxvte : — 

Bengalis have no reason to boast that they are 
born to be intellectiiall.v superior to the people of 
other provinces. Neither should the people of any 
other province entertain su di pride. Although a 
look at the ancient and medueval Sanskrit litera- 
ture— a thing of which India c^n justly be proud — 
shows that the number of Bengali philosophers, 
lexicographers, poets, prose-writers and mathemati- 
cians (I mean the original writers) is almost nil, 
still, this fact, I believe, does not jirove the intel- 
lectual inferiority of modern Bengalis to Punjabis, 
Madrasis, Marathis and otliers. Ic is very injurious 
to the cause of India’s progress to raise the ques- 
tion, diiectly or indirectly, of the intellectual 
superiority of any province. 

The fact that the Arya Samaj has not made 
much headway in Bengal is not, J think, due to 
the Bengalis refusing to tielieve in the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the W'das, but, to w^aut of suffi- 
cient propaganda. The provincial ex(jlusiveness of 
Bengalis and non-Bengalis is also partly responsible 
for It. But, if sincere and zealous preachers carry 
on propaganda in the towns and villages and if 
the Arya Samaj ists shake off their provincial aloof- 
newss and join m such work as education of 
depressed classes, and do tlieir duty of pieaching- 
the Vedas earnestly and systematically, Bengal is 
bound to join the Samaj. We need not despair, 
seeing that the farthest corners of Soutliern India 
are now turning to Arya Samaj as a result of good. 
prachar work. 


Paragraphs from “Stri-Dharma” 

The foBowing paragraphs are taken from 
Stri-Dharma : — 

New Women Maoistrates 

Under the title of “Welcome to Eve” the 
“Times of India” reports a Dinner of the Society 
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of Honorary Presidency Magistrates which gave 
a hearty welcome to the “new fair members of 
the great unpaid/’ This happened becjause Bjmbay 
has at last wakened up to the fact that many of 
its women can act as most valuable dispensers 
of justice in collaboration with their brothers, and 
Miss Contractor, M, A„ Mrs. Gilgaut, Mrs. 
Mudgaokar were last month nominated to act as 
Honorary Presidency Magistrates for Bombay 
City and eleven other ladies for other towns in 
in the Bombay Presidency. Miss Contractor in 
responding to the welcome on behalf of women 
magistrates expressed the hope that women by 
their common-sense and inborn intuition to reach 
the right conclusions, would more than justify 
their recruitment to the Bench and that in the 
merciful administration of justice in general and 
in the disposal of cases involving the id 'rests of 
women and children in particular the , would 
provide an element which they alone could furnish. 
Miss Contractor is the Principal of the largest 
Girls’ High Scliool in Bombay and has made a 
World Tour. Mrs. .Aludgaokar is the wife of one 
of the High Court Judges and is a great patroness 
of Music and the Arts. Both are members of the 
Women’s Indian Association. A very popular 
choice has been made in the appointment of Mrs. 
K. Alamalumangathayaramma as Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate in Madras. She is a fluent and 
well-informed speaker, and has been a helpful 
worker for many years in social reform work, 

The Indian States 1 iEAo 

The Kotah State in A j mere, vicinity has pro- 
mulgated a new Marriage Act with effect from the 
Ist July, 1927, prohibiting the marriages of girls 
under 12 and boys under 10, as well as of 
under 18 with men above double their age, 3 J^d of 
unmarried girls over 18 wdth men over 45. The 
sale of girls in marriage is forbidden. Cases under 
this Act will be triable by a PirSw Class Magistra*;o 
and punishable with fines up to Rs^ 1,000 and six 
months’ imprisonment. Well done Kotah ! 

In the Madura Municipality, South India, reports 
that 45 dhais have already joined a class for their 
better training, and a fully equipped Maternity 
home is also being organised m that city. Ana 
again from Poona, tliat nursery of all sorts or 
activity for the welfare of women, com.es the 
report of the formation of a new Society for me 
training of the Village Dhais arising out of the 
fact that 113 dhais out of (11 villages had attended 
Midwifery of whom 108 had become thoroughly 
trained. In addition 11 school mistresses under 
the same scheme had received maternity training. 
This “Village Maternity Association” has started 
under full Government auspices and has received 
the promise of a (lovernment grant equivalent to 
one-thiid the expenditure up to a maximum of 
Rs. 10,000. 


The Royal ‘Indian^’ Navy 


Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer writes in the 
Indian Review : — 

The obnoxious features of the Bill are that 
control of the proposed navy is vested, not in 
Government of, India but in the Imperial 


the 
the 
Govern- 


ment, that the proviaion for recruitment ,for Navrf 
Commissions is wrong in principle in that^ it 
imposes no statutory obligation for the manning 
of the ships by Indians and that it enables the 
Imperial Government to employ the Indian Navy 
in any part of the world without legally imposing 
upon it a liability to pay the expenses mourr^ 
during the period of such employment. To all 
these criticisms the answer of the Under-^ci^ 
tary of State was as un-satisfaotory as might 
expected from a Tory Government As re^rds 
the question of control, the answer of Lord 
Winterton was tliat the army in India was not 
under the control of the Indian Legislature and 
that it would be anomalous and incxinvenient from 
an administrative point of view, if the control 
of the navy were vested in the Legtslature, 
Indians are far from satisfied with the existing 
position in regard to the arnqy .and the existence- 
of one anomaly is no justification for the intro*- 
dnetion of another with regard to a new arm of 
the defensive force to be hereafter created ; nor* 
are anomalies unknown to the English Constitution. 
With regard to the army, it may be thought that 
in view of the immense importance of it to the 
safety of India, it might be harmful to allow any 
interference by a Legislature w^anting in exiierienoe- 
of military matters. The new naval force, on the- 
other hand, is one of very small dimensions involv- 
ing a comparatively small cost of about 68 lakhs of 
rupees per annum and the risks which may be* 
apprehended from injudicious parsimony or ,by 
embarkation upon an extensive policy of Indianisa- 
tion are comparatively small. On the other hand* 
it is overlooked that if this arm of defence is 
transferred to tho control of the Government of 
India and the Indian Legislature, it is likely to 
receive more consideration and support than those 
branches of the defence which are excluded from* 
the control of the Legislature. 


Child-Marriage and Education 

Mrs. Muthulaxmi Reddy writes in the* 
Social Service Quarterly 

I can assure the Government— and there are* 
public leaders like Sir F. S. Siwaswarni Iyer and 
Fundit Madan Mohan Malavyya who can assure 
them— that there is no text in our religion which, 
gives support to this suicidal custom and child 
sacrifice. The very fact that the ancient Hindus^ 
were having “Swayamwara” by which the women 
weie allowed full freedom in the choice of their 
husbands proof positive that marriageable age of 
girls must have been over 10 at any rate, bec^use- 
the ancient Hindus were wise enpugii to know 
that girls of 11, 12 or 13 or even 14 do not posse^. 
enough judgment or discrimination to choose their 

helpmates. „ , , i . • -i. 

Even if ‘‘no-change” orthodox people imagme it 
to be religion, I say “the old order must c^nge- 
yielding place to the new.” The world is not 
stand-still, is ever progressing ; if we want to pros- 
per, we must keep pace with the world. , ^ , 

I may note here the resolution passed at the* 
“AU-India (Jonference of Women” held at Poona*, 
the representative conference of women called ta» 
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consider questions relatinsr to the education of 
•woraen in India. The resoultion was as under : — 

**This conference deeply deplores the effect of 
early marriage, on education and urges the Govern- 
ment 6f India to pass legislation making marriage 
under sixteen a penal offence. It demands that the 
•age of^coDsent be raised to IG. It whole-heartedly 
supports, as a step to this end, Sir Hari Singh 
‘Oour’s Bill which will come before the Assembly 
this session. It sends a deputation from its delega- 
tes to tl^e Legislative Assembly to convey to its 
members the demand of w'omen on this vital 
subject.” 

As women constitute more than half the popula- 
tion, even if the Government desires to be impartial 
if it wants to do justice and not provoke criticism 
it ought to take into consideration the unanimous 
resolution of the “All-India Women's Conference” 
and give its verdict in favour of Dr. Gour’s Bill, 
especially in the absence of women representatives 
in the Legislative Assembly, (which cannot be a 
truly representative one from tbe woman’s point of 
view) a measure concerning the health and happi- 
ness of the womanhood of the country and the 
future race. 


Dairying as an Indian Village Industry 

Mr. Wra. Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert, 
writes in the Journal of the Centi'al Bnrean 
for Animal Husbandry and Dairying in 
India : — 

The need for the establishment of village indus- 
tries in this country in order to provide employ- 
ment for the cultivators during the slack seasons 
of the year, and for the non-agriculturally unem- 
ployed throughout the year, has been long recog- 
nized by students of rural economics. Mr. Gandhi’s 
•advocacy of the chnrkha is prompted by his 
recognition of this need, and it seems strange that 
in a country like India where niiik and the milk 

g roducts are so highly valued and so necessary as 
uman food, little or no attention has been paid 
to the development of dairying as a village industry. 
Properly organized village dairying would 
provide a profitable outlet for a variety of energiCvS. 
It would give all the year employment for the 
-cultivator cow-owner, and his family, and it would 
create a demand for skilled dairy factory managers 
.and operatives of various kinds. 

In all countries where dairying has reached an 
advanced stage, the rearing and keeping of cows 
as an integral part of the system of farming is 
practised, and the village creameiy or dairy factory 
IS utilized as the means of manufacturing and 
marketing the milk which the lu iner cov/ owner 
produces. 

There are many reasons why it is essential that 
the sraall-holder-milk-producersliould employ a rural 
factory system for the disposal of his milk. One 
is the fact that the raw material he produces in 
the case of milk is of such a perishable nature 
that it must ^ be dealt with in any process of 
manufacture within a few hours of its coming from 
the cow, and the second is the bulky nature of 
the n dural product. Covss’ milk contains some 85 
per cent., of waler and the cost of transport of a 
bulky product of this kind over any distance must 


always be high in proportion to the market value 
of the food solids it contains. The third reason 
lies in the fact that the individual milk producer 
in India in most eases is a small holder owning only 
a few not very efficient cows or buffaloes, and 
the actual quantity of surplus milk he has available 
for sale or manufacture after feeding his family is 
not sufficient to enable him to convert it into any 
marketable commodity of a sufficiently high quality 
to command a profitable market and even if the 
quantity available by individual producers was 
large enough to be profitably manufactured ly the 
producer it is not possible for the ordinary cattle- 
owner to acquire that export technical knowledge 
and marketing experiencte necessary to manufac- 
ture and sell milk products. Then again in the 
world’s markets to-day continuous uniformity of 
(luality and large bulk supplies are demanded if the 
highest prices are to be paid so that the manufac- 
ture of milk into any of the foodstuffs in demand 
to-day cannot be done by the milk producer ; it 
cannot profitably be done by a factory situated 
remote from the ri ilk producer and it must be 
done in the rural dairy factory. 

In countries so highly developed agriculturally 
as Denmark, Holland, Ireland, New Zealand, the 
United Slates of America and Canada, the village 
diary factory is a feature of the rural landscape, 
and it will be a good day for India when this can 
be said of our agricultural areas. Not only will the 
development of village dairying in India lielp to 
solve the problem of rural unemployment, but it 
will greatly increase tlie fertility of the soil and 
the output from the same ; it would improve the 
quality of the cattle of the country and generally 
improve the physical well-being of the rural 
population. 

Indian village dairy factories might well follow 
the example oi tliosc of Denmaik, New' Zealand, 
Ireland and Holland and be organized on a 
cooperati\e basis, and they might take the 
form of milk factories for pasteurizing and 
cooling milk to enable its being sent liy rail to 
cities for sale as fresli milk. There might be 
cheese factories, ghi factories, milk condenseries, 
casein works, dried milk industries or com- 
bined factories capable of turning out some or all 
of these products. The present methods of manu- 
facture ot ghi, Indian cheese or dried curd, the 
existing bazaar methods of evaporating the w^ater 
from milk over an open fire, and especially the 
methods or rather lack of methods of utilizing the 
by-products oi ghi —butter milk or skim milk— are 
ciude and Avastetui, and the economic scope lor the 
establishment of a village dairying industry is great 
and the possibilities of development are unlimited, 
The establishment of a factory of this class in a 
village calls for the employment of expert factory 
managt^rs who must also be business men able to 
buy, manufacture and soli ; it requires expert 
ma(*hine-mistries or mechanics to erect, work and 
repair the T)lant ; it needs accountants and clerks 
trained in commercial book-keeping ; it demands 
expert butter or cheese makers or condensed nailk 
makers ; and it provides an opening for unskilled 
labour of the best type. Apart from the factory 
side of tlie picture the development of village 
dairy means more employment for the farmer and 
all his family in the rearing, feeding and milking 
of bis cattle, and for the adult males of his family 
in the increased cultivation and production which 
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an increased supply of farmyard manure will give. 
Volumes more could be written advocating the 
development of tho dairy industry in India, but 
this short note is panned in the hope that it m\y 


induce Indian rural economists to consider the 
matter from the point of view of its solving^; 
or partly solving the great question of rural 
unemployment. 
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Japan’s Cotton Industry 

^ According to Present-day Japan, the 
"Asahi” English annual supplement, 

Japan’s cotton industry was founded in 1867 
and has developed to its present status during sixtv 
years. At present there are fifty three companies, all 
of which are included under The Japan Cotton 
Spinner’s Association of .]ap?.n, their aggregate 
capital reaching ¥,497,087.500 their various reserves 
amounting, in total, to Y, 220,820.484, and their 
spindles and looms numbering 5,^10,752 and 71,719 
respectively. Their total output of otton yarn, 
last year, amounted to 2,607,740 bales (one bale 
contains 400 po.mds) and the raw cotton consumed 
totalled 2.803,027 actual bales. Japan therefore, 
stands second in the world, Americja being first, so 
far as the ^ consumption of raw cotton is concerned. 
Thus the industry has come to occupy the foremost 
position among the industries of Japan. 

Last vear tlie imports of raw cotton were valued 
at ¥• 725,93fK20(), while the exports of cotton goods 
were worth Y. 486,971,010, the former making up 
Slp.c.ofthe total imports and the latter 24 p.c. of the 
total exports of this country. Naturally the rise 
and fall of this industry has an important bearing 
upon tho national economy. 


Religious Discrimination in Politics 

Mr. George Barton writes in Current 
History : — 

Theoretically we have no religious test for 
office in this country yetun this year 1927 we are 
discussing whether an other \yiso available cjandi- 
date of one of the major parties can be seriously 
considered as a candidate for President of the 
United States because he happens to be an adherent 
of the Catholic religion. There is no constitutional 
inhibition. The qualifications of a candidate, accord- 
ing to that document, are quite simple. The nominee 
shall be a natural-born citizen, 35 years of age and a 
resident of the United States, for at least fourteen 
years. We have had Catholic Mayors, ^ Governors, 
members of the House and Senate. Cabinet officers 
and Justices of the. United States Supreme Court, 
but never a Ca,tholic President. ^ 

What is true of Catholics m this Regard m 
equally the case with those of the Jewish faith. 


They have held nearly all the offices mentioned, . 
but none has ever been suggested for or elected to 
the Presidency. Some day an outstanding Jew may 
attain a prominence which will cause him to be 
considered as a Presidential possibility. He may 
point to the fact that certain of his coreligionists * 
have served with distinction in the House and the 
Senate, in the Cabinet and on the Supreme 09nrt 
bench. But must he feel that because of religions- 
differences or prejudices his progress to the highest 
office in the land is to be halted ? 

These arc questions that are being debated at 
this time chiefly because the Presidential claims of 
Governor Smith cannot be ignored. It is a condi- 
tion and not a theory wliich confronts us. The * 
best part of it is that this matter is being talked 
about with more frankness and less rancor than 
would have been possible in any previous siage of 
our national existence. Religious b’gotry, like the 
poor, we have always with us. But the kind we 
now have is the open variety rather than the secret ' 
hostility of previous days. That we have religious 
liberty in this favored land is a matter of gratifica- 
tion to all reasoning men and women. But there 
are many who feel that this much-desired tolerance 
will not be complete until every office in the 
Nation, from the lowest to the highest, is within 
the reach of all, regardless of the manner in which ♦ 
the aspirant worships or fails to worship. 


Treatment of Indians in a British 
“Mandate’' 

Mr. R. J. Udani observes in The Indus \ — 
Writing on Tanganyika, Mr. C. F. Andrewa 
states 

‘Tt would have been much better probably for 
Great Britain to have taken by force as war booty 
German East Africa and to have done with it. 
Then we should have known exactly where we 
were and a spade would have been called a spade. 
All the camouflage of a ‘war to end war’ a ‘war 
without conquests or annexations,’ a 'war for free- 
dom and the rights of weaker nations, a ' war to - 
establish determination,’ would have been abandon- 
ed. But to-day Great Britain is unctuously con- 
gratulating herself on her own virtue, at the very 
time that she has been accomplishing exactly tfe • 
same buccimeering acts of war spoil and wa» l^ty 
which William the Norman and his barons 
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plislied after the Battle of Hastings in the year of 

1066 . * 

‘‘These thougrhts have come to me as I have 
heard« at first hacd the storv of the German 
eurrency notes by which the Indian merchants of 
^Daressalam ^ and Tanga (practically the only 
merchants involved) have been robbed overnight 
of a snm amounting to anything over fifty lakhs 
by a Var measure’ which has never been made 
«ood. 

“The facts appear to be these : the Gormans 
called in all the silver coinage when they had 
conquered the East African coast in order to pay 
their native askaris, who very rightly would not 
accept anything hut silver coins. The merchants 
were compelled to give out of their banks and 
safes all the silver money they had in possession 
and they were paid for this in German notes. 
Gradually in this way the greater part of the 
Geiman currency notes found their way into the 
hands of the Indian merchants. Then, when the 
process was very nearly complete, and the British 
had come into possession, the military Governor 
’declarad at a moment’s notice all German currency 
notes to be of no value for exchange purposes, thus 
putting ^ them with one stroke of the pen out of 
circulation. They were saved up by the Indian 
merchants and remained in their cash boxes and 
safes unused, with the one hope that when the 
war was over this arbitrary order would be 
ipscindm and they would get a certain value for 
them. Hut * year after year has gone by : appeal 
after appeal has been made ; but nothing has come 
of these. The currency notes still remain so 
much waste paper and no compensation has been 
^ven for them. 

^ ‘ There have been a hundred acts of discrimina- 
tion appearing to show that in the end— ^ilandate or 
iw Mandate~-the white man is going to get every- 
ming possible into his own possession. There are 
Tanganyika/highlands' as well as Kenva ‘highlands’ 
and m spite of India being one of the original 
signatories of the League of Nations, and therefore 
entitled to the same treatment as every other 
signatory nation, it is evident that these ‘highlands’ 
will be reserved for white people only. So the 
story runs on. 

Ip the end, after witnessing the treatment of 
the Druses in the French ‘Mandate’ of Syria and 
the treatment of the Indians and other races in 
the British Mandate, of Tanganyika, there will 
be very little belief left by the weaker nations in 
the honesty of the contracting Powers. The only 
belief will be that they will always contract for 
themselves. ’ 


Prom an Unpublished Wilson Conversation 

The London Mornivg Post publishes ex- 
tracts from an unpublished Wilson conver- 
aation, from which we take the following 

.Speaking of closer relations between Great 
Bntam and the United States, the President said : — 
‘lou must not speak of us who come over here 
^ .cnusins ; still less as brothers. We are neither. 
Neither must you think of us as Anglo-Saxons, for 
mat term can no longer be rightly applied to the 


people of the United States. Nor must too much 
importance in this connection be attached to the 
fact that English is our common language. 

‘The English language is a disadvantage to us 
as well as an advantage, because we can read in 
your books and newspapers what you say about 
us. For instance, it should not be said of us that 
we are building ship for ship against you. With 
French and German it is different, because much 
of what the French and Germans write does not 
reach the people, so less harm is done. 

‘No, there are only two things which can 
establish and maintain closer relations between 
your country and mine. They are community of 
ideals and of interests- 

Tf I know anything of people, it is of Fie people 
of the United States. They cannot be said to be 
anti-British, but they are certainly not pro-British. 
If they are pro-any thing, it is pro-France.-.. 

‘I will not say that future wars are improbable, 
but what I have said is that if before the present 
war the situation had been freely discussed in 
public for even a week this war would never have 
broken out. 

‘I have promised to make public everything 
discussed at the Peace Conference. If I find any- 
thing going on in an underliand way I will publish 
it. This is the first time the people have ever had 
an opportunity of taking any share in a settlement 
of this sort, and they shall not be baulked.— 

*I have come to Europe to do the little I can, 
but I am under no delusion. Without the assistance 
of Divine Providence no man can effofjt anything 
which is lasting, anything which is great; no man 
of intelligence can deny the existence of a Divine 
Providence. 


The East India Company’s Indian 
Spies 

Ihe Indian of London states : — 

KNCLAXD’s sites IX IXDIA 

The Indian Historical Heserch Association of 
Poona has published in its latest quarterly journal 
three old letters of the early days of the East 
India Company from Clive to Canning. It shows 
how the Company has spread its network of spies 
through Indian and other banking and business 
concerns, not only in India itself, but throughout 
the Far and Near-East as well. One big firm of 
Jain merchants. Kutch Batcha Guptas, was acting 
on tlieir behalf in Western India, Kabul, Kandahar, 
Ilirat, Persia, Northern India, Bengal, and eveii 
South India. 

One letter quoted is from Lieut, (after Sir) Alex- 
ander Burns, who says; “Mukut Chand-Balcha, 
sends us information from Kabul, Kandahar, Samar- 
kand, Hirat and other places, watching with oil in 
their eyes the movements of the Asiatic peoples. 
AH wars, peace treaties, military arrangements, etc., 
being absolutely dependent on their information, 
the Briiish (jovernment is very deeply indebted to 
them. This firm is very loyal and reliable to the 
British. Its information is always found reliable, 
and we can safely act on it, The only way w.o 
can repay it is by protecting this family and the 
religion to which it belongs.” 
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How Gwalior Fort was Captured 

How Popham captured the almost impregnable 
hill fort of Gwalior has been chronicled by him in a 
letter, which says ; ‘‘We would never have captu- 
red the fort without the whole-hearted devotion of 
Maharajadhiraj Sawami Shikandra Rup-Chand Gupta. 
There was a secret door to the fort, .which was dis- 
covered by Gupta after prolongr^^d and secret inttuiry 
and we were informed of it. We were able to get 
in and capture the fort without losing a soul.” 


“Asahi” of Japan 

The “Asahi” of Tokyo and Osak is the 
foremost newspaper of Japan. Tin Japan 
Magazine writes : — 

We ciuote below the impressions voiced by 
three distinguished foreign guests invited to inspect 
the building : 

The British Ambassador, Sir John Tilley : 

“What struck me above everything else is that 
the Tokyo Asahi is provided with every sort of 
equipment of modern and most progressive type, 
efficienev first, in every department.” 

The German Ambassador, Dr. Solf : 

“When I entered the Asahi building, which is 
magnificent and entirely of a nesv type, and saw 
its complete arrangements and up-to-dite plant, I 
felt as if I were in a most advanced European or 
American country, and I was only awakened by 
the sight of the pipers printed in Japanese 
characters. The Tokyo Asahi, which is situated at 
the most important geographical point in Tokyo 
and is ready to enter upon a new period of activity 
is a symbol of Japan, which grasped the civiliza- 
tion of the past two centuries at one leap.” 

The Spanish Minister : 

“The grandness of the building, the fineness and 
completeness of its construction and the perfection 
of its system, provided with every necessary 
department, are really admirable. Once, at home, 
I visited a leading newspaper office, but it cannot 
be spoken of in the same breath, regarding scale 
and equipment, with the Tokyo Asahi.” 

Tok.vo and Osaka oflhies are connected by their 
own special telephone line, laid at a cost to them 
of about 300,000 yen. 

They is«ue seven periadicals besides their 
respective dailies. Tney are the Weekly Asahi, 
the Asahi Graph (weekly), the Asahi Sports (semi- 
monthly), the Kinemas and Plays (monthly), the 
(Children’s Asahi (monthly), the Asahi Camera 
(monthly), and the Ladies (monthly). 


Borobudur 

Mr.' Jan Poortenaar writes in The 
Asiatic Review : — 

Many legends in the folk-lore of Java also 
remind us of Animism. The big gun I .have just 
mentioned is one of a pair; its compaman lies in 
the courtyard before the palace of the Susuhnnan 
of Surakarta, and supposed to bo inhabited by a 
ghost, the “sabu jagad” or broom of the world. 
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which at a certain moment will vindicate that 
name by sweeping all infidels into the sea. 
What the venerated Prophet would say when he 
saw his followers kneeling and praying and 
offering to an old Dutch gun they do not for a 
moment consider, but it accounts for their charming 
and innate naivete. Another example which shows 
how strongly the native mind is imbued with 
pre-Muhainmedan and pre-Hindu ideas and modes 
of thought we find in the general belief that the 
goddess of the South Sea will come and visit the 
Susuhunan in the top room of a tower in the 
palace grounds, European visitors are only admit- 
ted a few stories high ; the top of the building is 
holy, and must not be visited by anyone, least of 
all bv infidels. 

Near by are numerous ruins of Hindu temples 
and monuments, restored and carefully kept. The 
most famous is the large Borobudur, of which 
India furnished the prototype, but the style of 
which baffles compr.rison. The only building it 
can be likened to is the Taj Mahal at Agra, but it 
surpasses this monument in delicate decoration. 
Intended as a reliquary, the building should be 
regarded as a shrine, most likely one of the 
84,000 stupas consecrated to hold a portion of 
Buddha’s remains after King Asoka had decided 
that no longer eight towns, but the whole world, 
should share in their blessed possession. The 
structure is erected on the top of a hill, of the 
shape of which full advantage was taken, so as to 
form the angular terraces which constitute the 
main part of the monument. Three circular 
terraces are adorned with seventy-two bell-shaped 
chaityas, each holding a life-size Buddha image, 
the lower parts showing in magnificent reliefs the 
story of his life. These galleries are, moreover, 
ornamented with hundreads of niches, in which 
also stand, or rather sit, similar statues. Rising 
light and airy for all its grandeur, the enormous 
monument expresses more strength than a mere 
massing together of ponderous material, huge walls 
and towers could have done, The sense of massive 
power is enhanced by its strange beauty of cont- 
our in perfect harmony with the brilliant lands- 
cape in which it is set. It is a crown, equal to 
the Eq lighted One’s uma. 

And its spirit is still alive in the majestically 
striding Javanese, whether they be regents, princes, 
or carriers. But with all the refinement of ages 
of court life, as a coveted flower, it is seen especial- 
ly in the delicate gesture of the slender Javauese 
dancing-girl. 


“Building the Soul of a People*’ 

The following passages are taken from 
an article in The World To-morrow by 

Rufus M. Jones 

George Eliot in the Spanish Gypsy wrote these 
fine lines three-quarters of a century ago ; 

“The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. Say we fail I— 

We feed the high tradition of the world 
And leave our spirits in our children’s breasts.” 

There are now and then personal lives of the 
type that raise the whole level of life far those 
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that come after them—lives whose spirit becomes 
evermore ‘'part of the necessary air men breathe.” 
It does not matter very much whether persons of 
that type succeed or fail in their own generation, 
whether they win a crown or a cross— their real 
service is that of qnickenintr, kindling, fusing their 
fellows, and so of transmitting their own nobility 
of purpose and 

Breathing a beauteous order that controls 

With growing away the growing life of man ” 

It seems to me tliat this is the greatest service 
that Mahatma Gandhi is rendering to India today. 
It is possible to count up an impressive list of 
real achievements which are due to his endeavors 
but overtopping all his specific contributions is the 
contribution of his life. The by-product, which 
came unconsciously, as often happens, is more 
important than the definite product which he 
aimed to get. Gandhi’s life is such an immense 
achievement, his spirit is such a tremendous 
contribution to the world that there will be an 
imperishable legacy from him, whether his plans 
succeed or go awry. 

The most important question to ask about a 
leader is to find out how far In has helped to 
create a nobler spirit in the hearts of his people, 
how far he has been able to raise and inspire the 
sonls of his contemporaries and succcessors. 
Gandhi stands this test in a very high degree. 
He is slowly building a new soul in" India, Ho is 
one of those rare persons who are unconscious of 
personal interests unconcerned about what is 
coming to them. He comes as near as anyone I 
ever saw to a complete abolition of the ego-focus, 
the ego-complex. He is absorbed in a cause ; he 
is “lost” iu the movement which he leads and 
inspires. He calls his method non-violence, but 
that is a very weak word for it. It is not a nay- 
method ; it is ^ a yea-method. It does not negate : 
it affirms.^ It is not the renunciation of the use of 
force ; it is the discovery and the application of one 
of the greatest forces in the universe— the force 
of love, of human understanding, of unalloyed 
good will, of heroic friendship, of sympathetic, 
co-operation : in short the might of truth. Gandhi 
calls his entire life-work “an experiment in truth.” 
There is no better wav to name it. A.nd the 
greatest thing about his “experiment” will be its 
contribution to the new soul of India. 

What^ we need at the present moment here in 
America is a massive contribution to the building 
of a new soul in our nation. 


Origin of Indian Civilisation 

Professor J. Takakusu writes in The. 

Young East : — 

^ Where has Indian civilization originated ? 
Situated in the torrid zone and having the highest 
mountain range in the world together with a vast 
expanse of flat land, it is but natural that India 
derives inspirations from the depths of its moun- 
tains and Indian philosophers and thinkers seek 
the ^ solitude and recess of woods to indulge in 
meditation. It was thus from mountains and woods 
that Indian philosophy and civilization, education 
and religion have sprung un In a country of 
liigh^' temperature like India, it is unbearable for 


men to live in a crowded, noisy and bustling city 
and though villages abound in the country as men 
instinctively like to live together, Indians go into 
mountains for meditation and cultivation of 
character. In this wa.y, the theory that civilization 
rises from cit.y life is not applicable to India. On 
the contrary, in .India it was life in woods tnat 
gave birth to civilization. ... 

If as many scholars do, AVestern civilization 
be called materialistic, how shall we call Indian 
civilization ? It is certainly not materialistic, as 
in points of materialism it is entirely lacking- It 
places no importance on form and shows no 
concrete evidence of itself. Nevertheless no 
civilization is so rich as, Indian in spiritual 
elements. Accordingly, perhaps it is best to call 
it spiritual civilization. In this regard, Indian 
civilization is unique, any other civilization would 
disappear if deprived of form or its expressions 
in tangible objects. Indian civilization, however, 
retains its vitality, no matter if the country is iib 
ruin, for it is spiritual, untangible and indestruc- 
tive. 

Many Indians are no better than mendicants as 
far as their personal appearance goes. They are 
shabbily clad, live from hand to mouth and know 
nothing about the present world and modern things. 
But spiritually they are found to be superior men. 
In conversing with some beggars I met with in an 
Himalayan mountain, while in my journey in India. 
I was astonished to iind them philosophers and 
thinkers wellversed in the philosophy of Upani- 
shads and the poetry of Vedas. “Whence have you 
come V” they asked mo, “From Japan,” I said in 
reply, but they hud no idea of what my reply 
meant. “Where is it?” they again asked. I was 
very much puzzled how to explain, for they did 
not know of sea. I said: “Behind us, as you know, 
a great mountain range stands. You . cross it and 
find a country as large as India lying beyond it. 
You cross that vast country and come to a great 
river, which is a hundred times bigger than the 
Ganges. Japan lies on its opposite shore.” “Is it a 
large country ?” “No, not so large: it is an island 
country.” Again they had no idea of what an island 
is, and so they were not mu(‘h enlightened by my 
explanation. In such a way, they were as poor as 
children in regard to the affairs of the world, but 
when our conversation turned to spiritual subjects 
they talked freely and fluently, showing they were 
quite at home with philosophy, metaphysics and 
religion. 

Indians long for bu(Ji spiritual civilization and 
live in a world of ideal. From the hoary ages of 
Vedas and Opanishads, from the remote period of 
Gautama, up to the jiresent time of Tagore, ail 
through the centuries, this spiritual civilization is 
found running in a continuous stream, holding sway 
over the minds of the Indian people. Both Gandhi 
and Tagore are typical products of this civilization, 
the former an idealist reformer, who aims at 
putting his ideals into effect, and ^he latter 
a poet of nature, who dreams of idealizing 
realities. India is under foreign rule and 
the Indian people ^ can show no dazzling 
evidence of material civilization but she retains her 
unique spiritual civilization, which will survive 
though all other civilizations, such as the civilization 
of present day Europe and Araericia may decay. 
Beyond question, India offers ■ to the world a 
civilization which no thinker, no philosopher, no 
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religionist, no socilogist can do without trying to 
probe into and unlock its mysteries. 


The Buddha’s Transcendental 
Experience 

Archbishop M. T. Kirby observes in The 
Yovvg East : — 

It is impossible for us to regard the Buddha 
as a mere teacher of the^ ethics. Had he been 
but a simple-hearted raoralijft. II« would not have 
attracted the disciples and lay followers that 
crowned around Him. The teaching of simple 
morality would not have appealed to thei 

What, then, emanated from Him that drew all 
men to Him ? 

Mere ethics ? Mere morality ? Most certainly 
not. 

In analysing the circumstances which finally 
’ed to the preaching of the Dharina, we find the 
one-time Ootarna enjoying a (Ireat Bliss. He had 
discovered the source of pain and rebirth and the 
karma that led to rebirth, and through that discovery. 
He had freed Himself for ever from their chains. 

Briefly, we mav say. He had entered into a 
Transcendental Consciousness, and in Its (contact 
He had realised His True Nature, His Essence. 

Thus the secret of His niagnestism and His 
Dharma lies in the fact that They were founded 
upon a transcendental experience. That They bear 
the hallmark of One who had indentified Himself 
with the Truth He had realised. Truly did He 
sav of Himself : “He that sees Me sees the Truth” 
—He was the Truth porsonilied ; Gotama was dead 
the Truth was, “made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

What It is, cannot be expressed in human terms 
and Buddhists maintain “the noble silence of the 
wise” regarding It That It is, needs no proof, 
because It is that Something that has stamped the 
Dharma with Its magnetism, and which in turn 
is inviting the West and being accepted m the 
West as the Way, the Truth and the Life. 


Civilisation and Barbarism 

Mr. Sunkar A. Bisey, the Hindu Inventor 
and Scientist, writes in East-West : 

We are inclined to call ourselves civilized, but 
to my mind the difference between barbarisin and 
'Civilization lies in the employment of physical lorce 
and deadly weapons in attempts to settle 
It is the difierence between might ana right, bet- 
ween physical strength and mental strength. 

But there is something to be , said for the so- 
called benighted savage barbanan. He at leasj 
fights his enemy face to face and with antuiuated 
XpoEsaceoidtogtohis lights, modem 

civilized man fights at long range with 
terrible power that slay innocent men. ;"omen and 
children* As long as we resort to organizea 
waifaie we have no right to term ourselves civih- 
zed. 


Ignorance of Buddhism in England 

Says the editor of Buddhism in England : 

Some examples of the prevailing ignorance re- 
garding Buddhism border on ihe humorous. When 
Miss Faulkner was endeavouring to find a hall tor 
our Wesak Meeting last year, she made enquiries 
as to whether a certain hall under the management 
of one of the Nonconformist Christian bodies wouia 
be let for the purpose. In reply to her letter oi 
enquiry she was asked to call and interview ^ the 
Secretary. She did so. This gentleman explamea 
that the hall could be hired, but he would like to 
know more about the Buddhists, as Ihe had never 
heard of them before. When Miss Faulkimr went 
on to explain that Buddhism was a non-Christian 
religion, he said that that settled the matter, they 
would not even let their hall to Koman Catholics, 
and certainly would not to non-Christians. 

Another instance brought to our notice recently 
was that of an image of a Chinese demon exposed 
for sale in a London curio shop labelled Buddha^ 
the Chinese Cod of War. 


“Social Income” of the United Kingdom 

The following paragraph and table relating 
to “social income” in the United Kingdom, 
taken from International Labour Review 
will be found instructive : — 

The most important figure is that of “social 
income”, estimated to amount to million, 

for this is the amount really available for con- 
sumption or saving on the part of the residents of 
this country. The corresponding estimate for 1911 
is Ll,988 million, or an increase from 1911 to 1924 
of 90.5 per cent. In the following table the “social 
income” in 1011 and 1924 is express^ in relation 
to the total population, the occupied population, 
and the family. 

SOCIAL INCOME 


Voar 

Total 

Pol boad of 
nopulatiori 

Per occupied 
jior»oii 

Pof family 


(Million ,C-s) 


(r) 

(r) 

1911 

1,988 

45-1-2’ 

101 

200 

1924 

3,o0:{ 

84+2’ 

185 

365 


What are the corresponding figures of 
“social income” in India ? 


The Economic Condition of China 
and India 

Berliner Tageblatt, a German Journal 
observes : — 

No one can predict China’s political future in 
the midst of her present uncertainty and chaps, 
but we can forecast her economic ^future with 
considerable as surance. Her independence move- 

1 These figures assign a margin within which 
there is good reason to hold that the true value 
must fall. 
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ment, which in one form or another is sure 
eventually to succeed, has definite economic 
objects. The first of these is to liberate the natioa 
fiom^ foreign financial and commercial control, 
to win ^ complete tariff autonomy, and to place 
the economic direction of the country entirely 
in the hands of its own people. 

In India the course of events has been entirely 
different. The English have exported to India 
not only ^ their manufactures but also their capital. 
The Railways of that country are not owned by 
natives they were built with British loans, by 
British contractors, from British materials. India’s 
heavy indebtedness to Great Britain reveals itself 
to-day in her balance of trade. While Japan’s 
exports and imports over a long period of years- 
abnormal conditions have upset the equilibrium 
since the war— are about the same, India has 
always exported much more than she has imported. 
She has been forced to do so in order to pay her 
annual interest bill to England. The English, 
as the political and financial masters of the country 
have directed its development to their own advan- 
tage. They have, indeed, tried to organize the 
country on a capitalistic basis, but without local 
manufactures. In fact, they have discouraged 
such manufactures by every means in their power. 
After destroying the native textile industry, they 
did^ not for many years erect spinning mills in 
India itself, but supplied that country with goods 
from Lancashire. It was not until shortly before 
the outbreak of the war that this situation began 
slowly to change, and local factories vrere erected 
here and there. Naturally they grew rapidly 
during the w^ar. Lancashire spinners are now 
feeling the result. They have not only lost many 
of their former customers in India, but they 
realize that with her cheaper labour, her favor- 
able geographical situation, and her local raw 
materials, India may eventually drive them out 
of other Asiatic markets. 

China is very rich in industrial raw materials. 
Many geologists believe that her coal resources 
are equal to those of all the rest of the world. 
After a period of transition, therefore, she will have 
‘brought her iron and steel industries to a point 
where she can supply her own machinery of 
production. When that is accomplished, her trade 
with the United States, England, Japan, and 
Germany will come to resemble closely the 
existing commerce between those four nations. 
But in view of China’s vast territorial extent 
and enormous population, the transitional period 
will doubtless be a long one. AVhen it is ended 
the world will be the richer by a great new 
centre of production, though the older industrial 
countries may have lost certain of their present 
markets. 


“Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences” 

The New Republic states : — 

An interesting enterprise, which now seems to be 
at last on the load to successful completion, is the 


“Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,” which is 
being prepared under the editorship of Professor 
Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia. It is to appear, 
we learn, a volume at a time, until within about a 
decade the whole work, comprising about 8,000,001} 
words, has been ^published. It will cover history, 
economics, political science, sociology, anthropology, 
psychology, biology, ethics, education, esthetics, 
religion and jurisprudence, and is supported by a 
group of the leading learned societies in these 
fields. There has long been a demand for one 
comprehensive work which would not only discuss 
these topics, but show their relationships. It is 
expected that this encyclopaedia will set a landmark 
in the Jiistory of the social sciences. 

As there are some Indian scholars and 
authors who can speak with authority on 
some of the above mentioned subjects so far 
as they relate to India, we hope, they will 
be requested to contribute articles to this 
Encyclopaedia. 


“Biblos” 

Biblos is a learned Portuguese review 
published by the University of Coimbra. 
It contains many learned papers. In the 
section called ‘'Revistadas Revistas” (review 
of reviews), the contents of reviews in many 
languages have been given. Among Indian 
Magazines, the contents of The Modern Review 
(November 192(), to April, 1927) are men- 
tioned in detail. 


War Fables Taught in American 
Schools 

Current History for August gives the 
place of honour to an article with the above 
caption by Lient-col. Thomas J. Dickson, 
who served in the War in different important 
capacities. Says he 

There are 107 American school Ihistories on 
file in the Congressional Library and National 
Bureau of Education. Not one has a correct 
account of the great troop movements and moment- 
ous situations of the World War. I know of no 
tmitigatiug circumstances to plead in defense of 
those who have beeu guilty of making false, absurd 
and stupid statements in print and circulating 
them as American school histories. Space dies 
not permit me to cite all the errors and comment 
on ail these 107 school books. Ten have the virtue 
of practically not mentioning the World War, 
Silence is more precious than falsehood. 



“MOTHER INDIA” 


Br ASHOEE OHATrEBJBB, b a. (Cantab.), 
Editor, ''Welfare'' 


I T is my intention to contradict in this 
article some gross falsehoods that an 
American woman, Miss Katherine Mayo, 
has published in the form of a book, . ntitled 
“Mother India.” She pretends that he book 
is a dispassionate study of India and Indians, 
but few have accepted this pretension at its 
face value. Most likely the book has been 
written under “stimulus” of which the 
source is to be found among some sections 
of Americans and Britons who do not like 
to see Hindus given American citizenship 
in America and self-government in their 
own country. It is a low thing written with 
a low purpose. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
one should no more exert to contradict such 
insulting lies about one’s own country as the 
above book cotains, than enter into a street brawl 
with one whose offensive armoury is entirely the 
tongue. But in this case one has to come down 
and soil one’s fingers with the foul stuff served 
by Miss Mayo, for she is being given a lot 
of publicity by intere.sted Anglo-Saxons and 
Yankees (which supports our contention that 
Miss Mayo is not after all an unworldly 
one hundred per cent academician) which may 
serve to turn neutral nations against India 
at a period in her history when she needs 
all the sympathy of other cations that she 
can command. 

A difficulty, however, has to be faced 
right at the beginning. Although a previous 
volume by Miss Mayo (“the Isles of Fear” 
which was written with a view to lowering 
the Filipinos in the eyes of the world) was 
sent to many Indian papers for review, the 
present pack of lies has not been so liberally 
distributed in India. It cannot even be 
purchased here at the present moment. The 
result is that one has to launch one’s counter- 
attack on the book entirely with the help 
of the reviews of the book that have appeared 
in the foreign Press. This may doubtless 
lead to some shooting off the mark and 
delivery of one or two unintentionally un- 
fair blows. But considering Miss Mayo’s 
vocation, one need not fear to be uncharitable 
to her, nor will it melt people’s hearts to 


see her prostrated under an onslaught not 
fully and solely guided by the principles of 
justice and fairplay. 

I have read carefully a fair collection of 
Press cuttings in which Miss Mayo’s book 
has been reviewed, appreciated, condemned or 
judged. A fair amount of public opinion in 
the shape of letters from various “pro bono 
publico’s”, “observers”, “Hindus” and “one 
who knows” has also received my attention. 
Having gone through all the above, I have 
come to believe that it is Miss Mayo’s thesis 
that the Indians, the Hindus specially, belong to 
a very low level of culture and civilization* 
so low that they are almost sub-human, and 
that their continued existence on the face of 
the earth constitutes a real menace to 
humanity, i. e., in the language of Mr. Ookhale, 
“whitemanity.” Miss Mayo, like a true-born 
American Co-ed, hangs on to her contention 
with that ruthless persistence which the 
normal mother-woman exercises in hanging 
on to her husband. She loves her thesis and 
she must stick to it, come what may to truth, 
facts and figures. 

A certain type of American is by nature 
a discoverer — not of ordinary puny trifles 
but of things gigantic and unthought of : 
mothers who eat their babies for breakfast, 
trees that delight in doing the cake walk, 
whole nations gone mad, whole races given over 
to sexual perversion, etc. To make their dis- 
coveries, they would take the greatest trouble, 
even cross the slender borderland, that 
separates discovery from invention. Human 
frailties, limitations of science or logic or 
lack of what lesser men call evidence, would 
present no barriers to their far-reaching 
intellect. Thus would a member of this 
species write a six volume treatise on the 
flora and fauna of a country by flying across 
it in an mroplane or analyse people’s virtues 
and vices by studying their “reaction” to 
vaccination or some such important 
psychological test. Some years ago I had 
occasion to go through a book written by an 
eminent member of this clan. was 
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writing about the Germans (a leisurely and 
post-war production). He said in his book 

‘‘Scrutinized historically and presented baldly, 
the German cannot be recognized as other than 
a pathological type. His mentality is not moral 
in the sense that the English or the American 
mentality may be moral. If we Anglo-Saxons 
are normal, then something- it does not appear 
where or how or what^has caused a psychological 
flaw in the evolution of this people ; or else there 
was a slip in the making of the German— some- 
thing left out in his creation. Whichever it is, 
whether accidental or genesial, something is 
inherently amiss in his mental constitution.”* 

Here is a discoverer who makes a 
sweeping “historical” generalisation without 
lowering himself to the task of studying 
history, a master of group psychology who 
has probably passed not even a fortnight 
among Germans in Germany. He does not 
trouble to enquire what renders innocuous 
this terrible congenital and inherent abnor- 
mality of the German as soon as he takes 
American papers and swears by the Stars and 
Stripes. A very large number of Americans 
are of German extraction and one should 
naturally look for traces of German deficiencies 
among Americans also. But the author 
of the above book does not care to do so. 
He makes a hash of history, biology and 
what not and retires to collect the proceeds 
of the sale of his book with a truly American 
sagacity. In America we find a good 
example of what mere literacy without 
education leads to. It injures the Americans 
directly by investing a majority of that nation 
with an appaling mediocrity and shallowness 
unsurpassed by any thing in the whole 
history of human psychosis, and, others 
indirectly as victims of these intellectual 
sorties. I beg humbly the pardon of those 
exceptional souls in the U. S. A. who write 
books on only such subjects as they have 
made a special study of. For them I have 
the greatest respect. 

The above digression has been found necessary 
in order to put Miss Mayo in her proper 
place among American writers. One can readily 
see that she and similar American phenomena 
usually make a hurdle race of what they so 
humbly call studies in the social sciences, wilful- 
ly or due to lack of scientific training and 
detachment, and end up by making science 
a mockeiy and manufacturing arguments to 
suit their prefoimed convictions. It will 
not at all he difficult to show up Miss 


* George D. Herron, The Defeat in Yieiory^ 
PP. liy-111. 


Mayo’s ignorance and fallacies where she 
dabbles with matter that belong to the 
domain of scientific study ; but where she 
discusses such subjects as Hindu ira potency 
one has to surrender to her superior know- 
ledge and experience and keep silent. 

I have already said that I suspect Miss 
Mayo of collusion with British (and American) 
enemies of India and consider this book to 
be a fraud in so far as it assumes the robes 
of a dispassionate etiidy of Indian society. 
My suspicions are strengthened by the fact that 
this philanthopic social hygiene monger 
devotes the major portion of her book to 
what would undoubtedly be recognised as 
refuting the arguments put forward by 
Indians in support of their claims to Political 
Freedom. Nobody can say that social reform 
or hygiene can be fosteied by foreign 
domination. Far from it It is just as much 
an accepted fact that slavery makes men 
lose their initiative and enthusiasm for self- 
improvement as it is that slave-owners are 
far more interested in the profit-yielding 
capacity of their slaves than in their 
cultural and moral attributes. When im- 
perialists break their hearts over the moral 
backwardness of the victims of their greed 
and proclaim to the four winds their deepest 
concern for the cultural advancement of their 
slaves ; the average intellect receives the 
whole thing with a wink. So that 
Miss Mayo pesters the attention of the world 
by her nauseating tales of sex, filth and 
excreta in order to drive home her conten- 
tion which reads, “Indians must not get 
Political Freedom,” every school boy guesses 
her true motive without the help of his 
teacher. Nevertheless let us weigh her 
accusations and see what they are worth. 
Her book has been described by The ^ew 
Sintesniciyi as “one of the most powerful 
defences of British raj that has ever been 
written.” Powerful fiddlesticks ! It should be 
described as inductive reasoning flying to 
the moon on the wings of a blue bottle. Miss 
Mayo bolds. 

1. Indians lead a sub-grade of existence. 

2. India is a menace to the world as a 
breeding ground for disease. 

3. It is due to British protection that 
Indians live on the face of the earth or 
else they would have been wiped out. 

The first charge is both true and false. 
Most Indians have been reduced to such 
economic degradation through “British pro- 
tection” that they live a life of compulsory 
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fstarvation without even the barest necessities 
in the way of housing and clothing. Let us 
force Miss Mayo and her compatriots to 
live on 30 or 50 rupees a year and see how 
much culture they exude after six months. 

I have seen some Anglo-Saxon slum dwellers. 
They would give the lowest of Indians any 
handicap and beat them in filthiness by a 
wide margin. No Indian will live in an 
unwashed shirt for a decade or so, nor take a 
bath only when shipwrecked. As to finer 
feelings, religion or anything like that, some of 
the Anglo-Saxon poor can well coin.'^ote with 
the animals at the Zoo. I am forcec to say 
these rude things, for Miss Mayo drives us 
to comparison. I do not say our people lead 
a very high life poor men, they are not 
in a position to do so ; but why say they 
lead a sub-grade of existence when what really 
happens is that they are made, to lead a life 
of suffering and wants. Those Indians who 
can afford it lead a high enough life. May 
be their idea of a bath is not wading in a 
few gallons of tepid water, but washing the 
whole body in running water. May be their 
wine bill is nil, their luxuries few, their 
food more natural than that consumed by 
Nero’s Court or their habits a bit fastidious 
but that does not make it a sub-grade of 
existence. That is a sub-grade of existence 
which renders a man progressively degenerate 
in body and mind. What do we find in 
India to-day ? Millions of forward-looking 
and hopeful men and women who are fast 
improving in body and mind, staking their 
all on their life’s major speculation : Political 
Freedom. These progressive men and women 
are the people on whom we should concen- 
trate, not the hospital cases of Miss Mayo 
nor the criminals encountered by her Anglo- 
Indian, Parseeor other friends who are jailors, 
lawyer’s or liars. If we had been 

leading a sub-grade of existence, the British 
would not spend so much money and energy 
in counter- acting our effoits to attain Sicaraj, 
{including recourse to detention without trial). 
If we had all been degenerate, the British 
would not find so many healthy and energetic 
workers to run their government. Those 

Hindus who went and fought in France 

when some Anglo-Saxons were pleading con- 
scientious objection to being courageous, 

were not degenerates either. Those who did 
pioneer work in Africa so that white” men f 
may later on swindle them were also fair 
samples of manhood. There are thousands of 
Hindu workers in America who are earning 


the love and respect of their American 
competitors and employers’" for efficiency, 
integrity and high morals. Miss Mayo could 
have interviewed some of them instead of 
going to the India Office for instruction. This 
so-called sub-grade of existence vanishes as 
soon as Indians find sufficient means to 
improve the “grade” of their existence. 
Poverty and ignorance are its causes and 
in so far as poverty is removable it is also 
open to improvement. And it has no more 
to do with raciality or civilization than 
poverty or ignorance has. The ideals of 
a better life are there, it only requires 
means to realise it in the life of the masses 
of India. 

What is responsible for our poverty ? What 
has destroyed the balance of our economic 
life by de,stroying our industries by foul 
means ? What again has made ever-bleeding 
wounds on our social body by exploitation, 
rniscalled development and trade ? Hindu Reli- 
gion or Anglo-Saxon frreligion. We have not 
been poor and starving always. Our traditions, 
our ideas of good living, our wealth of temples, 
tombs and treasures : marvels of the architect’s, 
the sculptor’s, the lapidarist’s, the weaver’s 
and the painter’s arts, testify to our past 
prosperity. It was the lure of our gold, and 
not the urge of Christianity that brought 
the Anglo-Saxons here. And our present 
poverty is the result of their “protection”. 
This poverty will not be removed or even 

lessened so long as our present rulers get 

a free hand to scjuander our national 
wealth in the name of Military, Railway or 
Home charges, to pay interest on money 
that was seldom spent for our benefit 
and probably was not borrowed at the lowest 
available rate. What does this woman, who 
knows so much of venereal ailments and 

sexual perversion know of the economic 
history and structure of the nation she has 
been commissioned (by God?) to slander f 
Coming from a nation of cold-blooded and 
deeply analytical economists as she does, 
what is the consideration for which, she 
wages this semi-sentimental war against 
India’s just claims ? In.stead of looking for 
the real causes of India’s present degenera- 
tion in certain spheres, causes that will 

stand the test of science and logic, why 
does she ascribe it to our culture, civilisa- 
tion, race, religion or philosophy (without 


* Read Dr. Rajani K. Das’s 
Workers on the Pacific Coast.” 


book “Hindustani 
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knowing anything about them, ’of course) ? 
She might just as well have explained our 
poverty, high death-rate and low percentage 
of educated persons by saying that these 
were due to a curse laid on our nation by 
an angry witch or an offended Christian god. 
That would have caused even more sensation 
in New York. * 

India is accused of being a breeding 
ground for diseases, and, as such a menace to 
the world. Well, it is not true. Most of 
our countrymen die of diseases that cannot 
be communicated to well-fed Americans. 
Our Malaria, the greatest killer, is really 
malnutrition. Our infant mortality is really 
due to poverty. There is a direct relation 
between infant mortality and poverty. The 
same is true of respiratory diseases, also 
of Plague, Small-pox and Cholera are directly 
fostered by over-crowding, bad and insuffi- 
cient food and dirt. These are the natural 
manifestations of poverty. 

And what has made India so poor ? 
Anglo-Saxon iinscrupulousness, treachery, 
greed and exploitation or Hindu social cus- 
toms and speculative philosophy? History 
will answer the question. It was that race 
of supermen, the progeny of the murderous 
marauders of the sea, who today worship 
Jesus as they worshiped Odin and Thor 
yesterday, that have stricken the fairest lands 
of the southern seas with the curse of their 
soulless greed. Hindu philosophy and Hindu 
speculative thought are things too high and 
complex for the banias and gladiators of the 
West to comprehend. They are hazy and 
meaningless to the shopkeepers who criticise 
things beyond the reach of their shop-walking 
intellect in the columns of the Neiv Statesman. 
Thus might a London Coster find fault with 
Wagner's orchestration. The Hindus were 
comprehensive thinkers and all-round men. 
Alongside of their speculative philosophy 
would be found their positive sciences or 
shasti'as. The achievement of the Hindus in 
thefields of Astronomy, Mathematics, Logic and 
Grammar, in Economics, Medicine, Chemistry 
and the Physical Sciences, in Navigation, 
Ship-building, Architecture, Sculpture, Weaving, 
Painting, Decoration, the Lapidarist’s Art, 
Town-planning, Banking and Finance and 
the Military Arts, has been marvellous for the 
times The downfall of the Mahammadan 
Empire in India was the work of Hindus 
and not of the covetous tradesmen of the West 
who later on occupied India by a prolong- 
ed prjictice of duplicity, treachery and by 


employing the lowest of means. Talk of 
higher culture or ideas, purer instincts or 
finer sentiments from Miss Mayo’s kindred 
sounds like a Ghoul reciting the Psalms of 
David. Let us quote a few verses from the 
Epic of Anglo-Saxon expansion with special 
reference to India and the East. I have 
said that our greatest sin is our poverty 
which is a gift from the Anglo-Saxon saviours 
of the world. From the following quotation 
we get an idea of how the British have 
driven the Indians to the farthest point of 
misery by ruthless taxation. 

“Lord Mayo says plainly in his minutes and 
despatches, that the burthen of Imperial taxation 
has increased, is increasing and ought to be dimi- 
nished. In 1859 the total expenditure amounted 
to .€38, 378,026, and that for 1870 was €50782,- 
412 or an increase of more than seventeen million 
sterling. Meanwhile, what is the condition of the 
mass of the people ? By the confession of the 
latest authority, they are reduced to the lowest 

point at which existence can be maintained 

Not five years ago. six hundred thousand persons 
perished of starvation within three hundred miles 
of Anglo-India.* 

Today the expenditure of the central 
government alone exceeds 130 crores of 
rupees (about £100,000,000). Add to it the 
proceeds of the Laud revenue, the Excise, 
Forests, Stamps and miscellaneous duties 
which comprise provincial receipts and the 
immensity of the burden becomes fully 
manifest. 

Herbert Spencer says: — 

The Anglo-Indians of , the last century ‘birds 
of prey and passage,' as they were styled by 
Burke showed themselves only a shade less cruel 
than their prototypes of Peru and Mexico. 
Imagine how black must have been their deeds, 
when 'even the Directors of the Company admitted 
that, the vast fortunes acciuired in the inland 
trade have^ been obtained by a scene of the 
most tyrannical and oppressive conduct that was 
ever known in any age or country.' Conceive 
the atrocious state of society described by 
\ansittart, who tells us that the Engfish com- 
pelled the nafives to buy or sell at just what 
rates they pleased on pain of flogging or confine- 
ment A cold-blooded treachery was the esta- 

blished policy of tlie authorities. Princes were 
betrayed into war with each other : and one of 
them having been helped to overcome his anta- 
gonist, was then himself dethroned for some 
alleged misdemeanour. Always some muddied 
stream was at hand as a pretext for the official 

wolves Down to our own day are continued 

the grievous salt monopoly, and the pitiless 
taxation that wring from the poor ryots 
nearly half the produce of the soil.”t 

* Torrens—Kmpire in Asia, p. 376, Reprint 

t Social Statistics, pp. 567-8. 
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Then comes Burke with his tribute to 
the great people who “protect” India from 
disappearing from the face of the globe. 
He said, 

“Young magistrates who undertake the Govern- 
ment and Spoliation of India, animated with all 
the avarice of age, and all the impetuosity of 
youth, they roll m one after another, wave after 
wave ; and there is nothing before the eyes of 
the natives but an endles * hopeless prospect of 
new flights of birds of prey and passage, with 
appetite renewing for a tood that is continually 
wasting.” 

Sir Charles Dilke wrote 

“There is too much fear that the English, 
unless held in chek, exhibit a singularly strong 
disposition towards cruelty, wherever they have 

a weak enemy to meet. In Alidras roads, for 

instance, I saw a fruit-seller hand up some limes 
to a lower deck port, just as we were weighing 
anchor. Three Anglo-Iudians asked in, chorus, 
‘How much’ ? ‘One (luarter rupee’ ‘Too much’ 
And witliout more ado, paying nothing, they 
pelted the man with his own limes, of which he 

lost more than half It is in India, when 

listening to a mess- table conversation on the 
subject of looting that we begin to remember 
our descent from Scandinavian sea-king robbers. 
Centuries of education has not purilied the blood, 
our men in India can hardly set eyes upon a 
native prince or a Hindoo palace before they cry, 
‘What a pla(ie to break up ‘What a fellow to 
loot’ Whoa I said to an officer who had been 
stationed at Secrole in the early days of the 
Mutiny, ‘I suppose you were afraid that the 
Benares people would have attacked you’ his 
answer was, ‘Well, for my part, 1 rather hoped 
they would, bec^iuse then wo should have thrashed 
them and looted the city. It hadn’t been looted for 
two hundred years’.” * 

Thus began the process of impoverishing 
the Indians whose cumulative effect to-day 
enables the uncharitable and ignorant tools 
of India’s enemies to refer to Indian life as 
a sub-grade of existence and to India as a 
breeding ground for disease. About twenty 
years ago the Rev. Dr. Aked said in the 
course of a lecture delivered in England. 

“Famine in India was chronic and things were going 
from bad to woise. In the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century there were live famines with 
a million deaths ; in the second quarter, two 
famines, with half a million deaths ; and in 
the third quarter, six famines, with five million 
deaths. The average income told the same ^ tale. 
India had retrograded, raaierially, and the simple 
fact was that the longer our rule continued, the 
worse the condition of things became.’!' 

In the ten years ending in 1905 nearly 
four million people had died of Plague in 
India. In the nineteenth century over 32 
million people had died in India of famine. 
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These are striking tributes to the “British 
Protection” of India which began with such 
deeds of inhuman cruelty and plunder. 
Will jVIiss Mayo recommend its continuation 
as a means to attain health, strength and 
prosperity ? But of course^ we are expected 
by Miss Mayo and her friends to be exter- 
minated by invaders if and as soon as the 
British leave us. India has experienced 
many invasions, some by worse barbarians 
than the modern European imperialists, yet 
the Indian people have come through alive 
every time. Just before the British came 
to India the Hindus were reasserting political 
power in India. That they were enslaved 
again was not due to their deficient social 
system, child-marriage or sexual appetite. It 
was partly due to their lack of any national 
sense, partly to the fact that the British came 
at a time when the Empire of the Moguls 
was breaking up into numerous disunited 
small kingdoms which the British could 
easily play off against one another, 
and largely to the superior weapons and 
devilry of the invading people, who came in 
the guise of friends. The History of British 
occupation of India is a long catalogue of 
traitorous and shameful deeds and there are 
many authoritative books by eminent ‘white’ 
men which if studied, may serve as a revelation 
to open-minded people.* When the British 
got into power, “then”, in the words of Lord 
Macaulay (Hist. Essays, Vol. Ill), “was seen 
what we believe to be the most frightful of 
all spectacles, the strength of civilisation 
without its mercy.” Tyranny of the most 
blood-curdling sort, frightfulness that would 
quail the heart of an Assyrian, hypocrisy 
reeking with the stench of a wellnigh pathologi- 
cal greed crowd the pages of this history. 
Let all dispassionate persons study the true 
story of European domination of India and 
judge Katherine Mayo’s pointless attack on 
India’s socio-religious life as the cause of 
her present degradation, and evaluate her 
stage tears over suffering Indian womanhood 
thereafter. As to fears of extermination — 
we hope to defend ourselves without British 
bayonets ; for British bayonets do not defend 
us now, any more than the Turks ^ were kept 
back at Mesopotamia by the Americans, One 
of the supporters of Miss Mayo writes in 


* '"The Rise of the Christian Power %n India^" by 
Major B. I). Basu is a five volume treatise which 
can 1)6 considered to be a good compendium o! 
books, essays, reports etc., relating to this period of 
Indian History. 
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The New Statesman to the effect that if the 
British withdrew their army from the N.-W. 
frontier “all the ‘failed B. A. s.' of the 
natioinalist agitation would have their throats 
cut within a week or so.” So would also all 
the conservative and so-called liberal M. Ps. 
if they tried to fight their own battle against 
the French, the Germans or even the Portuguese. 
Just as they hire stalwart fools to fight for 
them, so could the B. A. s. also keep an 
Army of intelligent Jats, Sikhs, Gurkhas, 
Mahrattas, Moplahs, Namasudras, Pathans, 
Purabiyas. etc., to present arms to any 

number of cross-belted map-readers. It 
should, however, be noted that there are a 
good number of B. As. in Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta or Lahore who are well able to 
become oflBcers in naval, air or field forces 
and manipulate the machines which are noW' 
a-days used for the destruction of human 
life. In this I am certain they would not 
be beaten by the average Englishman or 
American provided their machinerv, instru- 
ments and explosives are of good quality. 
The latter too could be manufactured with a 
little effort in this country. So that Miss 
Mayo as well as C. S. (A reviewer in the 
New Statesman who out-Heroded Herod in 
the course of her appreciative comments on 
Miss Mayo’s book. Is the reviewer Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji by any chance ? I may 
be wrong for I see that the reviewer 
has attempted to suggest to the readers 
many times that he or she is English) may 
well assure themselves that even if we got 
Swaraj we would still continue to provoke 
their righteous” indignation by our frailties 
so long as they last us. 

The next series of charges against us 
comprise lack of culture, sexual perversity, 
violation of babies, venereal diseases, cruelty 
to animals, drinking filthy water, hyper-sexuality, 
impotency, eating cow-dung, using the same 
as the mainstay of a system of medicine, etc., 
etc. 

While admitting that such things can be 
found in India if searched for with assiduity, 

I must point out that such abnormalities are 
not by any means representative and essential 
facts of Indian life and civilisation. India is 
a vast country with a very long history. 
Numerous institutions have originated, flourished 
and decayed in the soil of this ancient 
country. Whereas a pervenu can easily 
acquire only such manners and habits 
from books of etiquette as would find him a 
place in society ; the man who has a little 
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“ancestry” is often burdened with a lot of 
tradition, fads, mannerisms and idosynorasies, 
all of which may not prove to be “assets” of 
life. Similarly an ancient nation will necessari“ 
ly carry along with its tradition, idealism, glory of 
past achievement and culture, a lot of wreck- 
age, dead and dying institutions, thought 
perverted into superstition and conduct based 
on thoughtless habit. India is such a country 
and if one looks for evil here, one will find 
it. But there is more of good in this country, 
the evil is on the wane, inspite of British 
Protection, known as the “policy of non- 
intervention. We are not supporters of caste 
distinctions, child-marriage, enforced widow- 
hood or unhygienic habits. These have done 
a lot of harm to India in the past and are 
still doing much harm, although they are 
doomed institutions. But there had been social 
reformers in India before William the 
Conqueror taught the British to speak in 
French and to think coherently and there 
had been more of them afterwards. The 
Present reform movement began before 
Waterloo and to-day there are millions and 
millions of Indians who are well on the way 
to realise their ideals of social purity and 
excellence. The Indians have achieved this 
without the help of those greedy hypocrites 
who come here hiding their low natiir.* 
^)ehind pious pretensions, shedding crocodile 
tears over their own misdeeds. For them we 
haveonlyone advice“NO HAWKERS.” Noraore 
thieves must sneak into our country pretending 
to peddle either religiostiy or social hygiene. 
Our further advice is “physician heal thyself.” 
There are millions of well-clad savages in 
Europe whom a little culture will do no 
end of good. There are more of them in 
America. A study of Havelock Ellis or Ton, 
Kraffc-Ebing will reveal how for sheer variety 
sexual perversion in the West has a world 
of its own, where we can show only a few 
common garden species. The profusion of 
pornographic literature and indecent places 
of amusement in Euro-America rouse in us 
a natural suspicion that the demand for 
such things is probably commensurate with the 
supply. The statistics relating to the prevalence 
of venereal diseases in Western countries are 
also illuminating. Pigeon-shooting, fox- 
hunting, vivisection, etc., are not organised 
by the S. P. C. A. Nor are the poor girl- 
workers in the big cities of the West, who 
are forced to supplement their starvation 
wages by selling their bodies nightly to the 
idle debauches, volunteers to the Feminist 
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cause. There are people in the West who 
drink no water, filthy or clean, but fuddle 
thems^elves with drink and drugs, men who 
embrace vice not because of ignorance or 
poverty, but consciously in older to drag 
their hectic existence to its logical and evil 
extreme. Western girls seldom bear children 
at an immature age through marriage ; but, 
judging by the crowded foundling homes, 
statistics of hospital cases and confessions 
here and there, one cannot say that 
none of them ever get into trouble 
at an early age. So that theie :ro “baby- 
violators’’ also in the West. Not vii Waters of 
baby-wives, but of baby- mistresses. The 
statistics showing the age of venerially 
allected persons also point the same way. 
My question is, if Jliss Mayo had so much 
to do at home, why did she then go out of 
her way to emancipate the poor Hindus ? 
What was her attraction ? 

Now let us go through some facts and 
figures in order to put to the test the con- 
tentions of this sanctimonious woman. The 
contentions must be tested from both an 
absolute and a relative standpoint. Are we 
guilty at all ? Are we so guilty as we are 
painted ? Are we move guilty than is due 
to the average frailties of man ? I may not 
be' able to find perfect answers to the above; 
but my hope is that others will do so later 
on. 

Are we devoid of all culture ? It is no 
doubt true that compared to the teeming 
millions that live on the soil of India the 
number of really cultured men and women 
is rather small. But true culture in all 
countries is found only in the few. As a 
matter of fact culture is merely a name 
given to the thoughts, feelings and conduct 
of the best element in a nation. With 
proper arrangements for education and 
provision of necessary material means, 
culture or at least a semblance of it can 
be imbibed by a larger proportion of a 
nation. All men are born uncultured and 
their nurture determines their future mental 
and physical development. How much the 
quality of this nurture depends on economic 
means need hardly be explained to intelli- 
gent people. Men who are provided with 
no education, have not even suflicient means 
for one square meal a day, who seldom get 
an opportunity to see or experience the 
beautiful and good things of life and never 
go beyond the narrow limits of a cramped 
existence, in which there are only suffering, 


slavery, insults and tyranny, can hardly 
be expected to cultivate cultured ways of 
living and thinking. The fact that inspite 
of what they have been reduced to by 
nearly two hundred years of organised 

exploitation, the Indians even now think 

of God, religion, duty, good and evil, 
charity, chastity, loyalty, hospitality and 

other virtues, are thrilled by the religious 
dramas and attracted by classical literature 
and music, shows that they possess a 
basic and deep-rooted culture which 

needs no outward trappings to prove 
its existence. Ability to read print- 
ed signs, to put on complex clothing or to 
travel by underground or elevated railways do 
not constitute culture. If culture has anything to 
do with man’s mind, the Indian masses are 
cultured inspite of their lack of ideas of 
hygiene, sanitation and dietetics. What is 
more, they are nearer the highest thought of 
humanity than the American woikingmen are 
to the thought of Emerson or William James. 
So that where we are beaten by the West 
are only in those aspects of culture in which 
the backing of material wealth is an essential. 
There are also deficiencies caused by lack of 
education, discipline, and hopefulness. These 
are closely related to wealth and liberty. 
What we have however prove at least that 
we are not inherently vicious or incapable 
of further cultural development If only 
the literate were counted in India even 
then we could show well over twenty-five 
million of such people. Those who know 
English can also be counted in millions. 
Miss Mayo has pounced upon a few persons 
here and there who have unclean habits to 
condemn a whole nation. It may also be 
pointed out that many of these cases merely 
show a temporary want of ability to fit iu 
with new conditions of life and the younger 
generations are already getting used to city 
life and are rapidly mastering the tricks of 
modern civilisation. 

It is not my intention to belittle the 
material achievements of the Western people; 
but I only request our Western friends to 
remember that sanitary fittings alone cannot 
make a civilisation ; science alone cannot 
give man his perfection. It is all very easy 
for ignorant and misinformed people to rave 
against Hindu thought, but those that have 
taken the trouble to study it, have seldom 
thrown it overboard. The world has yet a 
long way to go. It is foolish for those who 
are an inch or two in advance and 
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there to turn up their noses at those who 
are a couple of inches behind. The little 
mechanical tricks, the knowledge of which 
make our Western friends feei so superior/ 
have ^been learnt in a few decades by the 
Japanese. It will be the same in other 
countries though some may be hampered for 
a time by political dependence. 

Indians have been charged with sexual 
perversity and been called baby-violators. 
The Indian masses, as everybody is aware, 
generally marry soon after attaining maturity 
and sometimes before that. Married life 
seldom fosters sexual perversity and, it 
early marriage in itself is not a perversity, 
Indians can be considered to be eminently 
free from such vice. The lower one goes in 
the social strata the more true will one find 
the above statement. As a matter of fact, 
some of the primitive races of the East never 
knew any perversion, till they were conta- 
minated by “more civilised'’ people. As Mr. 
E. H. Man, f. r g. s , c. i. e., Chief Commissioner 
of the Andaman and Nicobar islands wrote 
nearly half a century ago :* 

“Intercourse with Europeans and other foreigners 
has, it must be confessed, unhappily opened their 
(the Andamanese) eyes to the existence of some 
vices of which they had formerly no knowledge : 
notably is this the case with regard to drunken- 
ness, abduction, rape, seduction, unnatural offence 
etc., which appear never to have been committed 
among them.” 

The Indian masses lead a more or less 
quiet and colourless life, perversity 
is the product of high nervous tension, 
idleness and unearned wealth. Few Indians 
live a hectic life or have money or leisure 
enough to indulge in sexual perversity. Most 
of them are also forced by custom to live 
away from their wives eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four ; so that all Miss Mayo’s 
talk of sexual excesses are nothing short of 
of unmitigated lies concocted either by 
herself or by her Anglo-Indian, Parsee or 
other friends. Cases of some amount of 
perversion and excess are normal to all 
human races. For instance lot us see what 
America herself can show in this respect. Lainat 
Rai tells us in his admirable book “The 
United States of America.” 

“*The double standard of morals’ as applied to 
men and women, in one of the most holly debated 


* “ Ow t//e Ahoriomal Inhahifavift of the Avdaman 
Mopds’ by E lb Man* F. R. 0. S. C. 3. E : 
Jouinal of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland vob XII, part 1, p. 132 : 
LoLdo^, 1883. 


questions of the day. The tremendous prevalence 
of venereal disease among men : the ‘Privilege 
of men* who insist that their present and future 
wives should be blameless in their moral character 
while they reserve for themselves almost unres- 
trained freedom and never hesitate to stain the 
lives and bodies of their wives and children with 
disease ; the ruthless economic exploitation in 
industries, which forces so many women down 
into a life of shame : all these questions agitate 
deeply the woman of America to-day, organised 
womanhood and single workers are trying their 
best to stem the tide of degeneration and to 
ameliorate or eradicate the outer and preventible 
causes which in the ultimate lead fellow- women 

into the und^'r- world America does not publish 

its deepest shame in tangible numbers and it is 
not possible to know how many women lead 
degenerate lives. But the reports of the Vice 
Commission, which has extensively investigated 
the conditions of prostitution in Chicago, give ample 
proof ot the crying need for immediate attention 

to this problem Chicago alone is reported to 

require yearly 5000 new girls to satisfy the demands 
of prostitution in refilling tlie places of such as 
dropped out through death and disease. About 50 
p. c. of these girls are under seventeen hardly more 
than children. 

so that even in a country which produces 
such paragons of virtue as virgin Mayo 
herself, there are millions of people with 
abnormal sexual appetite. What is more 
there are a sufficient number of baby-violators 
in Chicago alone to violate 2500 new babies 
every year. Baby-violators who do not sin 
ignorantly or thinking that there vile conduct 
is part of their religion ; but filthy-minded 
perverts who plunge into the mire with all 
their burden of Anglo-Saxon morality and 
culture. 

But are there too many child-wives in 
India ? Those that are, make us to hang our heads 
in shame ; but should we therefore let Miss 
Mayo’s sweeping generalisations go un- 
challenged ? Lot us enquire into the facts. 
We take the following figures from the 
Census of India, 19‘21 vol. I, part I, page 159. 


Number unman’ied Number unmarried 
Year Per mille. Males Per mille. Females 
aged aged 



10-15 

15-20 

5-10 

10-15 

1921 

879 

6S7 

907 

601 

1911 

8(5(1 

6'i5 

891 

555 

1901 

860 

650 

893 

559 

1891 

841 

(521 

874 

491 

1881 

8i3 

617 


481 


Commenting on the above the Report 
says, “the figures cleaily show an increase 
in numbers of those in the early age-cate- 
gories who are still unmarried. The move- 
ment is most marked in the Hindu Commu- 
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uity but is shared by other religrions.’’ This 
tneans several things to Miss Mayo and her 
clan. (1) That nearly 70 p. c. of Indian 
males remain unmarried till they are out of 
the 15-20 age group, (2) That over 60 p, c. 
of girls cross the age-period 10-15 in an 
unmarried state, (3) That since 1881 there 
has been marked progress towards better 
conditions in this respect^ and (4) that the 
Hindus, Katherine Mayo's heles voircs are 
the most progressive in this field. Where 
,Miss Mayo found whole hospitalfuls of 
suffering girl-wives whom their student 
husbands had mutilated and infected whole- 
sale, God only knows ! This woman seems 
to have been suffering, when she wrote her 
book, from some kind of complex which might 
have made her see sexual perversion even in 
ihe Kvivb Mivar, A Freud alone could 
explain why a virtuous American spinster 
should be so obsessed with ideas of sexual 
and sadistic excesses as to suspect (expect ?) 
a whole nation of such guilt. 

The above figures showing number- of 
unmarried girls per thousand need a further 
explanation. In India marrying off’ a girl 
before she attains puberty is supposed to 
'be a virtue Marrying off* does not, however, 
signify giving over to wifehood. Girls 
seldom go to their husbands’ homes before 
two, three or more years after marriage. 
But this idea of raarr ing off girls at an 
early age has led to the almost universal 
practice of under-stating a girl’s age when 
she is unmarried and in her’ teens. What 
is stated to be thirteen is generally fifteen 
and fourteen is often seventeen. Hence the 
real state of affaiis is, if anything, better 
than what appears in the above table of 
figures. I do not suggest that things are in 
an ideal state in India ; but, my point is 
that where Miss. Mayo charges us with 
criminality and demands our extermination, 
we are generally speaking guilty mainly 
of violating the principles of eugenics, not 
babies. In the latter respect we are no 
worse tlian the Americans. 

A few words about the relative 
rationality of Indians and Anglo-Saxons 
are here necessary to ^ complete my 
contradiction of the inferior-culture 
charge. Indians believe in 
distinctions, untouchability, drinking filthy 
‘holy’ w'ater, ghosts and spirits and in many 
other stupid things. This is true of not ail 
Indians ; for rationalistic ‘heresy’ has always 
occupied a prominent place in Indian thought 


since time immemorial. One can see 
this, to begin with, in the Vratyas 
who are almost mythical, . and theu 
in the great pioneers of liberal and 
free thinking : Buddha and Mahabir in 
ancient times, Ramananda, Kabir, Nanaka and 
Chaitanya in later times, and Rammohun 
Koy and Dayananda Saraswati in modern 
times. These men had and still have millions 
of followers and admirers in whom they 
inspired ideals of democracy, equality, virtue, 
justice and fraternity never realised in 
practical life hy any Western nation. Miss 
Mayo should have studied the lives and 
achievements of Mother India’s greatest sons, 
before setting up a howl over the few black 
sheep of the family she had seen or heard 
of. Some Indians are superstitious and 
prejudice-ridden, so are most Westerners. 

If Indian khansamas fear the attack of ghosts 
or Hindu Brahmans refuse to dine with 
sudras or prefer the impure water of the 
holy Ganges to distilled water: in the West; 
many a Sir Arthur Conan Doyle infects the 
popular mind with talk cf poltergeist, tree spirits 
and ectoplasm, Americans lefuse to dine at 
the same table with Negroes and Mulattoes 
or oven to worship at the same church or 
travel in the same car with them. Upper 
class, lower class, blue blood and 
county blood are also terms invented 
by Anglo-Saxons to signify imaginary 
superiority of one kind or another. 
There are also marriages of convenience 
(with dowries) mesalliances and left-handed 
marriages in Europe and America, in which 
latter country the mouths of oil, tar or toilet- 
paper kings water at the sight of a prospec- 
tive son-in-law in the shape of an European 
duke, marquis or count. In St. Peters church 
in Rome, one can see whole queques of 
irrational devotees kissing the foot of a 
marble god one after another while an atten- 
dant wipes the foot of the image every time 
with the same rag. Horrors of pyorrhoea 
and soft chancre! Those poor fools should 
have kissed a sterilised operation table instead 
and every kiss should have been followed 
by a shower of permai’ganet of potash. 

Next we face venereal disease. Venereal 
disease was originally introduced into the 
East by Europeans. Says Frederick Tice, m.d.,* 

‘‘The researches of Okamura and Sasuki for 
Japan and China and of Jolly and others for India 
showed that syi)hilis did not exist in these 
countries nniil it was introduced from Europe.’ 

* Practice of Medicine Vol» IIL^ p» 442* 
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In the Indian system of medicine this 
disease is known as Pheranga Roga or 
Feringhce disease, which means European 
disease. Where Miss Mayo discovered that 
Indians were simply rotting away in their 
millions with syphilis and other venereal 
diseases we do not know. The fact is that in 
many cantonment towns and ports this 
disease is widely prevalent among some classes, 
but there are no grounds to say that such 
diseases are very wide-spread in India or 
that they are spreading more and more. 

The Encyclopaedia Biitannica* says, 

'The fig’iires oollpoted hy tho British Royal 
Commission, (on V. D.) ind ed, indic^ate that the 
higiier in the social strata one iroes the more 
vencreally stricken do tlie people become.’' 

Which means that wealth begets these 
diseases. The reason is obvious. So that, 
Miss Mayo's charge of venereal allection 
made against a nation which is composed 
9f)0/o of poor and simple-souled people is 
prima facie absurd and false. Wealth and 
idleness have stricken the West with these 
diseases to a degree impossible of thought in 
India. The Encyclopaedia Britannica t 
also tells us that syphilitics compose 
nearly 20®/o of the United States' population 
and that about 30®/o of Western men and 
women had suffered from venereal diseases 
before the War. Conditions have gone far 
more to the worse since the war. The war 
has probably also increased the number of 


Indians who have suffered similarly, but 
exact figures cannot be obtained. There are 
however two ways in which we can oome^ to 
some sort of an estimate indirectly. We find 
in Nelson’s Living Medicine * about sterility 
in women : 

In a considerable proportion (some authorities 
place the figures very liigli) the condition (.sterility) 
is a direct result of gonorrheal infection. 

So that as gonorrhea is the most wide- 
spread of venereal diseases, a population of 
wiiich a largo number are infected with^ 
venereal diseases must show a large propor- 
tion of sterile women. As Miss Mayo 
herself and her supporters have been 
raging against the Indian habit of breeding 
and (lying like flies and against all or most 
young women getting half a dozen off- 
spring before passing their ’teens, their 
further accusation of Indians being largely 
diseased venereally breaks down on their own 
statements. j\Ioreover, I have consulted an 
eminent physician and learnt from him that 
syphilis in a group of men aud women 
always increases the number of the blind,, 
the deaf-mute and the insane among their 
progeny. So that if India is being pro- 
gressively “syphilised” like Europe or 
America, then the figure of blind, deaf-mute and 
insane persons should show, accordingly, 
progressive increment. What is it we find 
in fact. The following table from the Census 
of Indiat will show us how we stand: — 


Number afflicted, with ratio i’er iiuyDRED-TiiousAND 
OF the BorULATIO.V. 



1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

Insane 

. . 88,305 

81,006 

66,205 

74,279 

81,132 


28 

26 

23 

27 

35 

Deaf-Mntes . . . . 

. . 189,644 

199,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 


60 

64 

52 

75 

86 

Blinds 

. . 479,637 

443,653 

354,104 

458,868 

526,748 


152 

142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

. . 102,513 

109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

131,968 

32 

35 

33 

46 

57 

Total . . . 

. . 860,099 

833,644 

670,817 

856,252 

937,063 


272 

267 

229 

315 

407 


♦ Vol. 32. p. 300. 
t ^VoL 32. p. 300. 


* Vol. VIl p. 297. 
t Vo, I, Part I, p. 205. 
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The above does not show any progressive 
increase in these afflictions, rather we are 
led to believe that these figures point the 
opposite way. A progressive increase of 
venereal affection is not compatible with a 
fall in blindness, insanity and deaf-mutism 
in forty years. In passing I also draw the 
reader’s attention to the progressive fall in 
the number of lepers in India, I should 
also draw the attention of people to the 
valuable figures collected by the Student 
Welfare Committee of the Calcutta University. 
This committee have examined thoiKNinds of 
students and their findings controvert finally 
the base lies of Miss Mayo uirected 
against our students whose wives one 
of her trusted friends “saw” in a hospi- 
tal suffering from foul diseases acquired 
from their husbands. 

Our last words shall be about our 
alleged cruelty to animals and about 
the place of cow-dung in Hindu 
Medicine. The latter charge can be dismissed 
at once; for no one who knows anything 
about the Ayurvedic system of medicine will 
waste his time over such idiocy as the accusa- 
tion displays. 

Then cruelty. All cruelty is reprehensible 
and we own up that we are cruel 
to our animals in some ways. But 
very few of us allow our old cows 
to be slowly eaten up by maggots or 
starve them to death. Old cattle are usually 
killed by kind-hearted dealers in 

cow-hide. And one knows that cows must 
not die a natural death if they desire to be 
skinned for leather. Hence, I think that all 
this talk about starving to death and feeding 
the maggots with old animals is arrant non- 
sense. Our flourishing trade in hides proves 
it. Then compare our cruelty with the 

western variety. I shall not talk in details 
about roasting Negroes alive or about gassing 
whole array corps. Let us talk of animals 
only at first. Samuel Smiles in his work on 
Duty laments the ‘enormous amount of 
cruelty upon dumb animals, — upon birds, 
upon beasts, upon horses, upon all lives.^’ 
las practised in the West) He writes— 

“In Italy—birds are used for the amusement 
of children, •••The children do not understand that 
a beast or bird can bo a fellow creature, vvlien 
expostulated with, they answer— Tt is not a 
Christian’.” 

Let Miss Mayo face Mussolini with a 
denunciation • of Italian culture, if she 


dares. When Cashel Byron ( Barnard 
Shaw, Cashel Byron^s Profession ) said 
in defence of his pugilistic cruelty, to her 
lady love : 

“Who did I see here last Friday the most 
honoured of your guests ? Why, that Frenchman 
with gold spectacles. What do you think I was 
told when I asked what his little game was ? 
Baking dogs in ovens to see how long a dog could 
live red hot !” 

Was he referring to a Hindu practice ? 
In the Elk-tooth industry the European 
dealers used to catch the Elks when they 
were snowed up, pulled out their teeth and 
left them to starve slowly to death, surrounded 
by food which the poor animals could not eat 
The history of the fur and feather industries 
would provide millions of instances of leav- 
ing animals to die slowly in traps which 
would probably be attended to fence 
in many months. Birds were carried 
with their legs chopped off to prevent 
their flight And so on and so forth. 
So much about cruelty to animals. Let us 
go a little into cruelty to humans. Lionel 
Curtis is a leading member of the imperial 
section of the Anglo-Saxon race. In his 
book The Commonwealth of Nations * 
he quotes some passages from the life 
of John Baton, a missionary. We find the 
following in one place : 

One morning, three or four vessels entered 
our Hirbour and cast anchor in Port Resolution. 
The captains called on me ; and one of them, with 
manifest delight, exclaimed. “We know how to 
bring down you proud Tannese now ! We’ll 
humble them before you !” 

1 answered, “Surely you don’t mean to attack 
and destroy these poor people ?” 

He replied, not abashed but rejoicing, “We 
have sent the measles to humble them ! That kills 
them by the score ! Four young men have been 
landed at ditierent ports, ill with measles, and 

these will soon thin their ranks Our watchword 

is “sweep these creatures away and let white men 
occupy the soil !” 

‘Their malice was further illustrated thus : They 
induced Kapuka, a young cliicf, to go off to one 
of their vessels promising him a present -.Having 
got him on board, they confined him in the hold, 
amongst Natives lying ill wfith measles—” 

Then after twenty-four hours this inno- 
cent chief was put back on shore to carry 
the deadly (to these primitive^ people) measles 
to his kinsmen, who died ‘by the score!’ 
It chills one’s blood to read about such 
inhuman and fiendish cruelty. The whole 
history of the “white” races, from the 


* page 224. 
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Sagas down to the history of the Great War 
is steeped in human blood. Then why 
1 accuse others of cruelty to animals ? 
I Western civilisation is totteriug and 
I the fear of a plunge back into barbarism 


has gripped the heart of all thinking men. At 
such a time the sight of soft-braiued western 
liars attempting to vilify ot: ers has a strange 
pathos which is three-quarters tragedy and 
the rest unconscious humour. 


INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMERS AND INDIA’S POLITIOAL 
AND ECONOMIC ENEMIES 

Bt eamananda ohatierjeb 


I N the lives of the saints of all religions, 
one may find some of the greatest of 
them, accusing themselves of being the 
greatest sinners. But it would be wrong to 
take them at their word for that pason and 
conclude that they were the wickedest of 
men, though it would be right to infer that 
like other human beings they were far from 
being perfect morally and spiritually. 

We do’ not at all mean to suggest or say 
that Indian or Hindu society is a brotherhood 
and sisterhood of saints. What we mean is that 
when Indian social reformers in their zeal for 
reform, born of love of their country, 
denounce some bad customs or some social 
evils, they are apt to indulge in superlatives 
and to speak in such an unqualified manner 
as to lead those who do not know to think 
that the customs prevail all over the country 
among all communities and classes, that 
there are no counteracting causes anywhere 
amoDp any sections, that the customs in 
question therefore produce the greatest 
possible harm of all kinds, and that no 
improvement has been taking place gradually 
owing to tne efforts made by previous genera- 
tions of reformers and those that are living. 

Take, for example, the custom of the 
purdah or the seclusion of %vomen. Indians 
themselves, without the help of their political 
enemies, perceived its injurious effects, and 
have been trying to do away with it as much 
as is neccASsary for the spiritual, moral, 
intellectual and physical welfare of society. 
But while admiting its evil effects, we ought 
not to give foreigners the impression that it 
prevails all over India among all classes of 
the people. All over India, it is far less 
stricjf among Hindus than among Muslims, 


and even among the latter the women of the 
poorer classes in rural areas do not gonerally 
observe it. Among the Hindus of the B imbay 
and Madras Presidencies, includmg the Indian 
States situated therein, which comprise the 
whole of peninsular India, there is no purdah 
at all. In the Central Provinces and Central 
India there is no purdah among the Marathi- 
speaking Hindus. In Bombay a small advanced 
section of Muslims does not observe purdah. 
In the north and north-west, the purdah is 
not observed so strictly among the Hindus of 
the Punjab as elsewhere. In the Indian 
Christian communities, the Brahino Samaj and 
the Arya Sarnaj, purdah is not observed. All 
over India women of the poorer classes of 
Hindus do not observe purdah. Women of 
all cla-sses of Hindus, rich or poor, from the 
lowest to the highest castes, move about 
freely in all places of pilgrimage, whicii are 
large in number and scattered all over India, 
visiting and worshipping in the temples and 
shrines. Similarly in the sacred rivers of 
India, which are many, Hindu women of all 
castes and classes bathe without purdah, and 
they bathe frequently. It should be added 
that, when not ill, they bathe at home or in 
thenearest river or tank every day at least once. 

Where and when purdah is observed, it is 
not exactly like imprisonment, though 
AVesterners may disbelieve it And, though 
these same superior persons may call us 
barbarians, we think some seclusion — not 
enforced seclusion, would do good to even 
occidental women. 

Having stated in brief what purdah is 
like and what the extent of its prevalence is 
in India, we assert that even as it is, it is 
an injurious custom. But it is gradually 
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loosening its hold on orthodox Hindu society. 
At present in such a big town as Calcutta, 
where its injurious effects are most marked, 
ihere are numerous orthodox Hindu families 
who do not observe the purdah as they did 
before. Many orthodox Hindu ladies walk 
every evening to the Ladies’ Park and some 
other parks in this city. 

Other bad Indian customs might sirailarlv 
be taken as examples, and the extent of their 
prevalence, the degree and extent of their 
harrafulness, and the velocity f their 
gradual disappearance described with is much 
accuracy as possible. But that would be to 
indulge in an unjustifiably long digression. 

What we want to say is that, owing to 
the political capital which our enemies may 
make of what we say and write in condem- 
nation of our injurious customs and habits, 
«ome of us may feel inclined to cease to con- 
demn them publicly and even to defend them 
or minimise their injuriousnoss. We ought 
not to do that, whatever use our enemies 
may make of our speeches and writings. The 
good of our country is incomparably more 
important than the opinions of foreigners 
suffering from a superiority complex or 
interested in painting us blacker than we are. 
All that is necessary is that we should try to 
be exact in what we say and write, measuring 
praise and blame and weighing our words. 

That social abuses and bad customs 

are partly responsible for our loss of 
political freedom cannot be denied. But 
no nation can argue that the existence 
of bad social customs in a country is a justi- 
fication for enslaving it or keeping it in 
servitude. For, no nation, not even the 
politically freest, is socially perfect. There 
are great social evils even in the politically 
freest countries. But that would be no justi- 
fication for some other nations to attempt to 
conquer them. Whether they can or cannot 
be conquered is another matter. When 
during or after the world war, some countries 
became or were made free, it was not after 
an international commission of socio- 
logists, social scientists and philanthropists 
had pronounced a favorable verdict on 
their social systems and organizations 
and hygienic condition that they were 
allowed to be or remain free. 8ome countries 
in the east and south of Europe can 
< 5 ompete very well with some countries of 
Asia in dirt and insanitation and the like. 
Eye-witnesses can bear witness to the fact. 
We do not like the tu quoque style of 
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argument. That others are bad is no justifi- 
cation for us to be so. That others are 
bad does not prove that we are good, 
Bnt our political enemies have coippelled 
us to point out the social and 
other evils that exist among them and 
among other politically free nations only to 
show that if the existence of these evils 
among them has not deprived them of their 
right to be free, the existence of similar or 
other evils cannot justify our enslavement 
So far as these latter stand in the way of 
our making a successful effort to be free, we 
are trying to get rid of them, and our politi- 
cal enemies are trying not to help us to get 
rid of them 

The abolition of child-marriage and child- 
mortality and the raising of the age of con- 
sent within and outside marital relations 
would tend to make Indians a physically, 
intellectually and morally fitter nation. But 
British bureaucrats have all along been very 
unwilling to help Indian social reformers in 
effecting these reforms by direct and indirect 
legislation. They had no objection to 
abolish suttee, probably because it was mainly 
a question of humanity ; — the abolition of 
suttee was not expected to promote the 
building up of a stalwart nation. But the 
abolition of child marriage, etc., is indirecly 
and almost directly a political as well as 
a social remedy. So in these matters 
our British bureaucratic friends fall 
back upon the cant of neutrality and 
non-interference in religious and socio- 
religious matters As if suttee, hook swinging, 
etc., were not such things, which the British 
Government have stopped by legislation 
British bureaucrats probably have another 
motive for falling back on the cant of religious 
neutrality and non-interference. They feel 
that they have almost completely lost their hold 
on the minds of the majority of the educated 
classes. So it would be natural for them to 
try to be popular with the illiterate and 
partially educated masses by pandering to, or 
at least by not inteifering with, their super- 
stitions and prejudices. 

British bureaucratic mentality finds ex- 
pression in passages like the following in the 
Census Report of India for 1911, Vol. I, 
p. 272 : 

“Though the evils of child-marriage are un- 
doubted, the subject is not one. with which the 
British Government can exercise much direct 

interference, In two Native States, hiwever. 

bolder action has been taken.” 
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This mentality continues in spite of the 
following admission made in the previous 
decennial Census Report of India (for 1901), 
Vol. I, p. 434 

“Happily there is reason to beP’eve that the 
leaders of Indian society are fully alive to the 
disastrous consequences, both to the individual and 
the race,, which arise from premature cohabitation 
and are anxious to use their influence to defer 
the commencement of conjmjal life until the wife 
has attained the full measure of physical maturity 
requisite to fit her for child-bearinj?.” 

Twenty-six years have passed since this 
was wTitten. Yet the late Home Member of 
the Government of India declared that he 
would oppose Mr. Har Bilas Sarda's very 
moderate Hindu child-marriage Bill! It has 
to be seen whether his successor will carry 
out that threat. 

Here may also be mentioned some of the 
ways in which the British Government is 
instrumental in keeping up caste ditrisions. 
In deeds to be registered, in plaints before 
law-courts, and other similar documents, 
people have to state to what caste they 
belong. This is an unnecessary require- 


ment. Recruitment for the army is en- 
couraged among certain castes and discouraged' 
or practically prohibited among others. In 
civil Government appointments in many 
provinces, candidates from certain castes are 
discriminated against, whilst candidates frona 
other castes are preferred. 

We should go on with the work of social 
reform with unabated, or rather with, increased 
zeal, not caring for what foreigners say. Social 
abuses and evils in foreign countries should^ 
engage our attention only so far as it may 
be necessary for us to mention them in order 
to warn our countrymen not to imitate what is 
bad in foreign countries or in order to refute 
the arguments of foreigners that, because of 
bad social customs in our country, we do 
not deserve to be politically free, — the fact, 
on the contrary, being that we cannot make 
adequate social and moral progress without 
political freedom. Lastly, we should uproot the 
least traces of any feeling in our minds that 
the undesirable condition of society in any 
foreign country in any respect is any justification 
for a similar state of things in ours, or is a. 
proof of our social excellence and superiority. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


A Letter from Fiji 

We have received the following corres- 
pondence from Mr. V. Deo of Lautoka (Post 
Box No. 17), Fiji 

Lautoka, Fiji, 2ist June. 1927. 
Sir, 

Believing that the Mother country is awakened 
after all to lend its sympathetic ear to the woes and 
trials of her children and grand-children away 
from India, I venture to drop the folio wim? few 
lines for your favoui’able considerate a. 

. The problem confronting the Indians in Fiji are 
very well-known in India and therefore it is not 
necessary for me to redescribe it here. Suffice it 
to say that there are a few salient features that 
retard the general proisrre.ss of the Indians in the 
Colony. The vestige of thraldom of indenture and 
the inherent slavish ^ rule of the plantations are 
more or less still existent on the children of even 
third generation and will probably remain so for 
the generations to follow. Consequently there is 
the conspicuous lacking of the spirit of fearlessness 
and frankness which is the essence of all advocatjy 
of the oppresssed classes ; hence there are many 


wrongs tliat exist today which could have been 
non-existent had our fellowmen been such of 
whom it could not have been said that they think- 
one wav. say anothf^r, and do a third. 

The Colony of Fiji affirds opportunity to the 
social welfare of the Indians here if only they rise 
to a sense of renaissance from within. >11 that is 
required, I sav agaiu, is the awakening from 
within. The crying need of the Indian problem is 
the necessity of trained, social and political workers 
free from all tangles. A few Indian youths born 
in Fiji have endeavoured to do some spisinodic 
effort at public service but their usefulness is 
limited by the necessity of funds to carry out 
social and political service aud by the lack of 
necessary literary qualifications to fit them for 
such service. 

It is here I find that the Motherland can fill 
the gap by formulating some systematic scheme to 
enlist and train Fiii-born youths as social volun- 
teers. Will the Mother country act and at least 
share a little of its vast responsibility to her 
children abroad V We know that her home problem 
is imperative, but her liberality shall not go amiss 
in stretching her motherly hand to her Fijian 
children. T lie Mother country will be discharging 
a sacred duty if it takes up the project at once of 
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IraTubff Fiji Indians as selfless woikers of Truth 
«nd fearlessness. 

There are a few patriotic youths in Fiji whc 
would forsake all for the Indian cause if only ffiven 
the opportunity to qualify for such service 1 
pledge myself to find the youths should the Mother 
land agree to tram them and then all shall march 
side by side m the universal national renaissance. 
I conclude with the hope that Mother India stretch 
its helping hand to us, 

V. Deo 

We hope there will be a response to this 
touching and earnest appeal. 

Report of the Kenya Local Govei iment 

The above Report, which has recently 
come out, has roused in Kenya Indians a 
deep feeling of resentment due to the iniqui- 
tious recommendations which aim at render- 
ing the Indians absolutely powerless in the 
Nairobi Municipal Council as well as in the 
Mombasa Munieipality. Of the 18 members 
of the former 9 will be elected Europeans, 5 
-elected Indians, ] Goan, 1 Government representa- 
tive, 1 each from the Railway and the District 
Council. In Mombasa the story is repeated 
On a minimum basis of 10 members, the 
Mombasa Municipality is to have 3 European 
officials, 5 nominated Europeans, 5 elected 
Europeans, 1 nominated Indian, 3 elected 
Indians, 1 Arab and 1 Goan. One can very 
well realise what a mockery of representation 
the above arrangement is. We wish our 
Kenya friends success in their fight against 
injustice and tyranny. 

National Indian Teachers’ Conference 

The Ivdian Vicirs is very caustic over 
the revelations made at the above conference. 
73 per cent of the children of Natal Indians, 
who foim a fairly well-to-do community, 
receive no kind of education. The Indian 
Views advises Natal Indians to stop 
boasting of the glories of ancient India and 
to begin to lay the foundation of the glory qf 
future India by providing their children with 
education. There are plenty of unemployed 
graduates in India who can be exported to 
Natal with mutual benefit. 

Hindi to be the Language of Fiji Indians 

The Tanganyika Opwion publishes 
extracts from the report of the Fiji Education 
Commission of ]9‘J6 giving the reasons which 
induced the Commission to recommend the 
teaching of Hindi at all Primary Schools in 
Fiji. We reproduce a small portion of the 
extracts below. 


Expert Indian opinion agreed that, while it is 
true that In^iians in Fiji come from different 
provinces in India, and speak different languages, 
it is also true that life in Fiji during the past 
forty years has brought the people together and 
that Hindi has become the commonly understood 
language. It was. however, pointed out that the 
Hindi spoken in the Colony was not the Hindi of 
the educated class and of literature but was a 
debased form of language developed in the Bazar. 
Accordingly, it was argued that a debased form of 
language was unsuitable for a school course. After 
very full consideration of the practical difficulties 
in the way of accepting the suggestions for the 
various Indian representatives, your Commission 
is of opinion that Hindi should be the Indian 
Language mainly taught in the Primary schools. 

Repatriation of Indians 

The Democrat of Nairobi gives us the 
following : — 

The Marti zburg corresponded of our sixth 
avenue contemporary reports that over 400 Indians 
sailed on the s.s. “Umzumbi’' from Durban on the 
Gth instant in pursuarce of the Union Govern- 
ment’s voluntary repatriation scheme which forms 
a part of the agreement recently concluded between 
the two countries. 

A New Scheme for South African Indians 

The following is taken from the Indmn 
Views : — 

Mr. Bhawani Dayal (member of Dr. Abdura- 
hams’s Deputation to India, who has since remained 
to that country) has opened a home for Indian 
emigrants in Bihar, and leaves for South Africa 
on July 20. 

He auDounces that he has arranged with some 
influential land-owners of Bihar to purchase 33,000 
acres in Kenya, where Indians, who ,have returned 
from South Africa, and do not ^ desire to remain 
there, but are unable, or unwilling, to return to 
the Union, can be settled. 

Though the Round Table Agreement wm very 
satisfactory, especially as regards repatriation, he 
counsels Indians, wherever possible, to remain 
in South Africa— Reuter’s. 

Propaganda against East African Indians 

While Catherine Mayo, George Pilcher 
and Co. are carrying on a malicious campaign 
of vilification against Indians in general, 
news have arrived of a similar campaign 
directed solely against Indians in East Africa. 
One Sir Sydney Henn, M. P., is reported to 
have made a speech in London in the course 
of which he has said: 

‘‘The Indians (in East Africa) are the chief 
traders of the area. They penetrated in any 
quantity to lh^ intoTior only after the settlement of 
the ccunfjy by the Biitish. They had been ^made 

the tool of political agitators iii India His (Sir 

Sydney’s) one ccmplaint against them wa^-t^^s to 
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their low standard of morality, both personal and 

cmnmeipial. especially the latter the educative 

ettect of Indian standard of morality upon Natives 
was deplorable.” 

The Democrat, a Nairobi paper, duly makes 
mince-meat of Sir Sydney’s false accusations 
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and proves how it was an accepted truth 
that Indian traders were extremely reliable, 
honest and fond of straight dealing. Their 
competition has unnerved the whites, who 
are making every eflort to lower the Indians 
in the eye of the world. 


NOTES 


“Mother India’^ 

The world contains much that is ugly, 
much that is disgusting, much that is des- 
tructive of health and life. Many things 
happen in this world which are cruel, 
ignoble, wicked, abominable. Yet those who 
believe in a Supreme Being associate with 
It all that is good, holy, pure, beautiful, 
wise and true. They would feel pained 
beyond expression if any sceptic or atheist 
were to associate with the name of God all 
that is ugly, disgusting, cruel, wicked, and 
ignoble, leaving out all that is pure, beautiful, 
beneficent and true, though the wise among 
the lovers of God would not object to 
sceptics and atheists seriously challenging 
the believers in God to explain the co- 
existence of good and evil. 

There are thousands of patriots in India 
who almost deify India and adore their 
Motherland. It is not that they ignore the 
existence of the evil and the ugly in their 
country. They only idealize their Motherland 
and hope to make the ideal the real by 
sacrifice, devotion, and strenuous endeavour. 

They cannot but feel that Miss Katherine 
Mayo has been guilty of something approach- 
ing blasphemy in associating with India all 
the disgusting and wicked things she could 
find in the country or invent about it and 
then naming her book “Mother India,” as 
if this part of the earth is not and has never 
been known for anything beneficent, beautiful 
and sublime, as if the people of India are 
not and have never been known for doing 
anything that makes man godlike. Unprovoked 
malice or loathsome venality could go no 
farther. 

Having done this sort of ghoulish work 
for (or rather against) the Philippines, she 


turned her attention to India. Whose turn 
will it be next ? 


Miss Mayo an Anti-Indian Propagandist 

We should be prepared to put up with 
the strongest and even the most uninformed 
condemnation of our past and present, if it 
came from genuine friends. But Miss Mayo's 
book has not been written to do good to India, 
but to convince the world that wo are such a 
debased people that we do not deserve to be 
free or even to live and that British rule in 
India is necessary and beneficent and should 
be perpetuated. If anybody wishes to do 
good to India, he should point out the 
faults of Indians to them alone or at least 
to them first of all or along with others ; 
in any case, it is not the part of a friend 
to make arrangements for first of all making 
non-Indians acquainted with all that can be 
truly or falsely said against India, leaving 
the Indians themselves to find out their 
faults as best they can. 

But this is exactly what Miss Mayo and 
her publishers have done. As far ae we 
have been able to find out from Indian-owned 
and Indian-edited newspapers, not one of 
them has received “Mother India” for review, 
though Anglo-Indian editors have got it and 
reviewed it. It has been reviewed in America 
and Great Britain. We have not been able to 
purchase a copy in Calcutta. So well-known 
a publicist as Mr. K. Natarajan of Bombay 
could read the book only by the courtesy of 
a friend of his. One of our contributors has 
sent a review of pie book from Germany! 
An Indian contributor of an Indian weekly 
has sent it a review of it from Switzerland ! 
It can scarcely be considered liccidental that 
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the book has become widely koown all over 
the western world before those against whom 
it is written have been allowed to review it 
So the simple plan has been to prejudice the 
world against us before allowing us to point 
out the inaccuracies and deliberate falsehoods 
which the book contains. Of course, even if 
the book had been sent to Indian editors 
along with other editors, Indian opinion on 
it could not have influenced the western 
world much, for Indian journals have a very 
small circulation in the West Still, the 
simultaneous despatch of the bi)ok for review 
to both Indian and non-Indian j urnals 
would have shown that the author ai.d her 
publishers were prepared to face Indian 
criticism simultaneously with reaping the 
advantages of occidental praise and circulation 
:n the West 

It cannot be contended that Miss Mayo 
and her publishers are not aware of the 
existence of Indian-owned and Indian-edited 
papers, for her work on the Philippines was 
sent to many of them, because, of course, 
they were not Filipinos ! 

Another fact which shows that Miss 
Mayo’s book is part of auti-Indian propaganda 
is the use which British newspapers are 
making of it to oppose giving Indians 
political rights. For example, The Saturday 
'Review writes in the course of a leading 
article reviewing the book 

But the basic fact is that India is not socially 
fit for self-government And her social evils are 
found in their worst forms among precisely those 
who would be given political power, the Hindus, 
not among those more virile peoples who would 
challenge the power of the Brahmin oligarchy. 
Surely it is incumbent on this country to postpone 
political concession until social conditions improve, 
until theie is some guarantee that the new powers 
given to Indians will not be nsed to perpetuate 
the gross evils at which we have glanced. Wo 
must not betray India under pretext of giving her 
a political boon. 

How absolutely ignorant or wilfully blind 
The Saturday R^^view is, is evident from its 
assumption that all Hindus are wanting in 
virility, as if the Jats, the Kajputs, theDogras, 
the Gurkhas, the Garb walis, the Marathas, etc, 
were not Hindus. Mr. K. Natarajan, editor of 
The Indian Social Reformer and of The Indian 
Daily Mail has ably exposed the sophistry 
of “The Saturday Review” in “The Indian 
Daily Mail” thus 

The hollow sophistry of ,this reasoning lies in 
the fact that British rule itself is a good deal 
responsible for hardening fluid customand neg- 
lecting, and even re.>isting, social legislation during 


the last fifty years. Social reformers have come to 
realise that their work must remain unfruitful 
until a national government takes it courageously 
in hand confident of the support of the Indian' 
people. Indian States like Mysore and Baroda 
passed laws long ago against child marriages but 
the British CTwernment of India has not moved 
its little finger directly to check the evil. The 
Saturday Reoiew says politiml reform should not 
come before social reform. We say, on the contrary^ 
that no further progress in social reform is possible 
unless Indians are endowed with a large measure 
of politica I initiative^ 

(Italics ours. Ed., M. R) 
We write all this, because it has been 
claimed that the book is not a piece of pro- 

British and pro-imperialist and anti-Indian 
propaganda. None but absolutely blind or 
dishonest partisans, or fools entirely devoid 
of intoliigenco can accept such a claim. 


The First Lie in Miss Mayo’s Book 

Not having seen Miss Mayo’s book yet, 
we cannot say how many lies it contains, 
nor point them out. But we find the follow- 
ing sentence in a review of it in The Indian 
Social Reformer : — 

The very second sentence of the very first 
chapter of her book speaks of “many little 
boo^Lstalls where narrow-chested, anaemic, young 
Indian students, in native dress, brood over piles 
of fly-blown Russian pamphlets.” 

The description of young Indian students 
as narrow-chested and anaemic need not 
detain us. What we are concerned with are 
“the piles of fly-blown Russian pamphlets.” 
“Pamphlet” means “Thin paper-covered book 
usually containing essay on political or other 
current controversy.” Russian pamphlets 
mean such books written in the Russian 
language and obtained from Russia, or such 
books written in English or some Indian 
language and sent from Russia. Now, as> 
very lew, if any, Indian students know 
Russian, the bookstall-keepers would ba 
egregious fools if they imported and kept for 
sale piles of pamphlets written in Russian. But 
supposing they were foolish enough to do so, 
why should Indian students ignorant of 
Russian brood over piles of such pamphlets ? 
They may be narrow-chested and anaemic, 
but they are not absolutely wanting m 
intelligence. 

Let us, however, suppose that Miss Mayo 
means that the pamphlets are written in 
English or in some Indian language and 
imported from Russia. Whatever the language 
of the pamphlets, Miss Mayo obviously in- 
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sinuates that they are the work of Bolshevik 
and comnluDistic propaganda. But the 
Goyerntnent of India have, under the Post 
Office and Sea Customs Acts, proscribed all 
such literature, and confiscate them wherever 
found. So, how could there be piles of such 
pamphlets openly exposed for sale in book- 
stalls ? It is true, in spite of the vigilance 
of the officials concerned, a few proscribed 
pamphlets and leaflets find their way to 
some persons, including some who do not 
want them. But such copies would not make 
piles, nor would they be publicly kept for 
sale in bookstalls for flies to promenade and 
ilndian students to brood over. 

There are no bookstalls in Calcutta where 
piles of even non-political and non-socialistic 
Russian pamphlets are kept for sale. 

The reason why this lie has found a 
prominent place in Miss Mayo’s book is that 
Russia is England’s and every other capita- 
listic country’s bete noire, and the picture of 
Indian students poring over Russian pamphlets 
is calculated to make our young men objects 
<5f dislike and hatred to them. 

As for Indian students being narrow- 
chested and anaemic, let us hear what The 
Indian Social Beformer, which is the 
principal social reform organ in India and is 
in its 37th year, says 

'‘Unkind strangers often call the Bengali Babu 
oleaginous but not anaemic. In her description of 
Bengali youth she is merely repeating the Anglo- 
Indian conception of political enthusiaJ'ts as deca- 
dents. As a matter of fact, Young Bengal since 
the days of the Partition has paid particular 
attention to its physical fitness— an example that 
is being followed all over the country.” 

When pitted against British soldiers or 
civilians in India in manly games, Indian 
students do not generally come out second 
best ; — they do ^sometimes come out with 
flying colours. 


'‘The Eating of Words.’' 

The Week, a Roman Catholic organ edited 
by Dr. H. C. E. Zacbarias, observes ; — 

The eating of woids is an accomplishment, 
neither pleasant to perform nor to behold, but 
freely indifiged in all the^ same: probably under 
the mistaken idea that it “saves face,” to <'ar7y on 
as if one never bad spoken nor acted in of^positinn 
to the attitude of the moment. Prebabbv also, 
because it rcriuires real gieatness to admit, as 
Malidtma Gandhi on a memorable , occasion did, 
even a Himalayan mistake. 

At the risk of kse mnjesie we would therefore 
almQ?^ conclude that our great contemporary in 


Chowringhee really lacks greatness. The reason 
why we dare thus to speak of The Statesman is 
that, when on the 18th we read a leader therein 
called ‘ Mother India,” we had not y^^t forgotten a 
leader therein on the 2nd, called “Mother India”, 
We read : 

August 2ni> Adjust IBtii 

“It is a book that must have “It is plain that tho book and 
consoquoiicoB. It is a tornblo its concluKion havo not boon 
book whiclt fannot bo if^nored. swallowod wholo.salo by tho more 
Tho contral lij'uro rovoalod in ir.formod crilics and that thoro 
this ogocontru; woild is the are distinKiasiiod orj^ans of 
Hindu husband, and above all public* opinion that pload for 
tho Brahmin. Truly this is n a rational consideration of tho 
soaring', painful book, reveal in:? ea.so ai^niust Indi.i that is 
nniniairinod irlimpsos of human fraiiK'd by tho Amonoiin writer, 
suflfonnt? and thouyh Miss MAYO Jf reports from hospitals as to 
has jroii'.u'oiis wofus of praise tho mutilation of children in 
for the record of Km^lishmen mairiu^'i* that Miss MAYO has 
and women in India, wo lliink cited have to bo accepted, wo 
that tho C'fToct upon the British should show that those thinf?s 
imblic will bo a painful ono. aro no moio typical of general 
The authoress trivos reasons life in India than aro hospital 
why no Enjrlish official or mis- reports in any other country 
sionary could or would write ol Iho vroneial’ life there. They 
such a hook, Thoio aro fow aro criminal offences horo as 
adjectives, no invective, no olsewhoro. In short thoro is 

f nibsion, only a deadly aocumu- another side to tho picture 
ation of phntogrranhic and har- that Miss MAYO gives her 
rowini? detail, and she never r(>adors. and it is not only desir- 
cjuotes either Mr GANDHI or a able but essential tliat that 
debato in tho Leifislativo As- other sido should bo prosontod 
somblj without a rofoienco.” to tho world with authoiity.” 

The Statesman of the 18th having adequately 
demolished The Statesman of the 2nd, we have no 
desire to do a work of supererogation in repeating 
what it has already deme (on the 18th), especially 
as Miss Mayo’s book has not yet reached us, 
although an advice has, that the publishers have 
forwarded it to us. When we receive it, it will 
in the ordinary way be reviewed in our columns,* •• 

The reason why The Statesman had to 
eat its words appears to be that it printed 
some wicked and abominable lies uttered by 
one Mr. Pilcher against Hindu widows, 
against which there has been an outcry all 
over the country. There has been a similar 
condemnation of Miss Mayo’s book also. 
All this may have made the Chowringhee 
paper anxious about its sales and adveitise- 
raents. 


Miss Agnes Smedley’s Article on Miss 
Mayo’s Book 

We have published Miss Smedley s 
article on Miss Mayo's book to show what 
impression it has produced on the mind 
of an unprejudiced foreigner about India. 
Miss Smedley’s conclusions relating to India’s 
social, cultural and spiritual condition might 
have been entirely correct, if Miss Mayo were 
capable of telling the uhole truth and nothing 
but the tiulh about this country. She has been 
misled in some respects by her acceptance of 
Miss Mayo as an accurate observer and a 
truthful generalizer. Our remarks do not 
apply to the political part of the article. 
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League of Nations Propaganda 

Since writing our note in the last issue 
on lessons in schools on the League of 
Nations, we have come to learn that such 
lessons have been ordered to be given in 
Government and aided schools not only in 
the Presidency Division, but all over 
Bengal. Probably similar orders have been 
passed all over India. We have known for a 
long time past that the League had passed 
resolutions in favour of giving instruction 
to young people in many countiies on the 
work and aims of the League. We need 
not recapitulate the steps subsequently taken 
by various other bodies to give effect to 
these resolutions. The Leader says that the 
suggestion that the desired instruction should 
be given by connecting ‘League teaching' 
with ‘existing studies in schools of all sorts/ 
selecting history as central among such 
studies, has given rise to a heated controversy 
among British teachers and others interested 
in the education of boys and girls. 

Prnfpssor J. L- Morison has vehemently opposed 
the suggestion that, to quote his own words, a 
new eompulsorv ‘propaganda' should be launched 
on the ‘country througli our schools^ and his 
c.riticism is representative of the views of others 
who are opposed to the proposed ‘League teaching’ 
in schools. He says that as a first proposition I 
would ‘lay down that whether good or had, all 
forms of propaganda are to be discouraged ; and 
by propaganda I mean any form of intellectual 
solicitation which attempts to give plain facts more 
than their due weight and value’ and that our 
business whether as citizens or educators is to 
base our actions on honest and unemotional appre- 
c.iation of fac.ts as we see them in our rational 
rnomettts. Hut the (League of Nitions) Union and 
its educational supporters, he siys, propise to 
employ the most dangerous and least legitimate of 
propagandist instruments, our schools -Kven if the 
Jjcagne of Nabons Union had archangels as its 
missionaries and although its object is the noblest 
and most Christian motive. 1 would still protest 
against the misuse of our educational system in 
pursuit of sornoihing else than truth taught in the 
spirit of truth. History, he further says, is propo- 
sed as a chief instrument in Hie process ; ‘when 
we begin to draw moral lessons, the danger is 
that we shape our history to suit our moral con- 
clusions’, Professor Morison’s criticism of the pro- 
posals contained in the teachers memorandum 
might have stood if in England or in other count- 
ries of the world history had not been taught on 
nationalist lines ; but when for instance an E'lgUsh 
boy is told of the exploits of Clive and Warren 
Hastings in this country of ‘natives and lias no 
idea ot the high degree of (‘-ivilization and culture 
attained by the people, some L mgue teacjiing should 
supply a necessary corrective, should impart to 
young people a sympathetic knowledge of the 
people of other pations. But this will involve the 
re-writing of history to serve the larger and higher 


end m view. And even if any kind of propagand- 
ist teaching is bad, why should Le«igue teaching, 
that is to say, a knowledge of the constitution, 
aims and works of the League, be any more pro- 
pigandist than knowledge of the history and con- 
stitution of the Empire ? And yet those who are 
opp osed to ‘L ague teaching’ are not opposed to 
Empire teaching. Indeed, they fear if ‘League 
teaching’ is given a place in the existing studies 
in srhools. Empire teaching will be neglected- 
People in England may not be knowing 
what Empire teaching sometimes means to people 
m the dependencies. Some time ago a committee 
was appointed by the Government of Burma ta- 
enquire how the ‘Imperial idea’ may be ‘incul- 
cated and fostered’ in educational institutions. 
Among the recommendations made by the 
^rnrniitee were that ‘in all aided ‘Anglo- vernaculai' 
high schools the superintendent or head-master 
should be of ‘British nationality -,’ that ‘in all 
Government Anglo- vernacular high schools the 
principals should eventually be officers in the 
Indian edin3ational service,’ that the chairs in the^ 
Burma University connected with imperial studies* 
i. e., civics, geography and economics, should for 
the most part be held by men of British descent-^ ‘ 

We are entirely in favour pf lessons in- 
culcating good-will and brotherhood among 
nations and the settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration. But we are against both 
Empire teaching and League teaching We 
oppose League teaching, because it is an 
organisation dominated by Imperialistic 
nations, and cannot therefore consistently 
give effect to the higli principles it professes. 
We would not have our boys and girls 
misled into the belief that the principal 
members of the League are at heart or ia 
practice promoters of the cause of world • 
brotherhood. Not being thought-readers, we 
cannot say what objects those men had in 
view who drafted the Covenant of the 
League. But giving every credit to them 
for good intentions, we have not been able 
to discover h )vv the League can or will help 
subject nations to be free, thus establishing 
real world democracy and brotherhood. 


Teaching School Children 
to be Hypocrites 

The worst of Empire teaching — and League 
teaching—in India is that it practically 
makes our children hypocrites. They know 
that books like ‘ England’s Work in India,’^ 
etc, and their Indian history books contain 
half truths and lies. Yet for passing examin- 
ations they have to repeat what the authors 
have written. Similarly, about the League- 
lessons, too, they know that much falsehood 
and partial truth are being taught. But they 
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cannot protest, nor can they answer questions 
on them as they would like to. 


Hiss Mayo’s Serviced to Imperialists 

Miss Mayo knows that the time for "re- 
forming,^' curtailing, nullifying or ending the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms is drawing 
nigh. She knows, too, that the vast majority 
of Britishers do not want that India should 
have even a modicum of real freedom, and 
would be glad to discover or invent excuses 
for keeping India for ever politically and 
economically enslaved. Just in the nick of 
time comes out her book ! The timeliness of 
the publication is not one of its negligible 
merits. 

Another fact shows that she knows the 
game of Imperialists very well. Britishers 
know how to accentuate and take advantage 
of Hindu-Moslem differences. So she does 
not forget to point out that Musalmans 
are socially better than Hindus. She also 
knows that the educated classes are the 
Britishers’ hete noire. Hence she pours 
contempt on them and extols the martial 
races. 

We may be permitted to observe here 
incidentally that Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s 
denunciation of India in the introduction 
which he has written to his friend Mr. 
William Archer’s three posthumous plays, 
has also been quite timely. 

It may be that neither Miss Mayo nor Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw should be classed 
among anti-Indian propagandists. It may only 
be that accidentally things are so shaping 
themselves as to favour ihe anti-Indian im- 
perialists. But there is no harm in pointing 
out how things are happening quite 
accidentally. 


^‘No Confidence” in Bengal Ministry 

The motion of “no confidence” in the 
Bengal ministry has been carried by the votes 
of men all of whom did not vote for the 
same or similar reasons. Some professed to 
have voted for the motion because they, as 
Swarajists, were against dyarchy. Others 
voted with them because they did hot like 
one minister or the other or both. Others 
again voted for purely personal reasons. So 
th^ vote of “no confidence” is not a vote 
ag^st dyarchy. Even if it had been a 


vote against dyarchy, it could not have 
ended that system of administration. 

The failure of the Bengal National Bank 
ought to have been a sufficient warning to 
Mr. B. K. Chakrabarti to lead him to resign. 
The subsequent revelations connected with 
the affairs of the Banga Lakshmi Cotton 
Mills ought to have hastened his resignation. 
For though he had given up his connection 
with these two concerns on accepting a 
ministership, he had previously been connect- 
ed with them for a sufficiently long time to 
justify people in thinking that he was to 
some extent responsible for what had happen- 
ed. Of course, nothing criminal has been 
proved or suggested against him. But so 
far as actual results go, remissness or in- 
capacity may lead to failure in business as 
much as dishonesty and breach of trust. For 
these reasons, Mr. Chakrabarti had become 
unpopular with his countrymen, apart from 
his merits or demerits as a minister. Due 
praise should not, however, be withheld from 
him for the financial responsibility he under- 
took in being the guarantor of both the con- 
cerns. As a guarantor his liabilities amount 
to 45 lakhs. 

As for Mr. Ghaznavi, he gave great offence 
to a section of Bengali Musalmans by accept- 
ing a ministership after Sir Abdur Rahim 
had failed to persuade any Hindu M.L. C. to 
accept office with him. Otherwise, broadly 
speaking, Mr. Ghaznavi, had not yet proved 
himself to be a less zealous Muslim communalist 
or a less competent minister than any other 
Muslim minister in Bengal. 

Another cause of the unpopularity of 
both the ex-ministers is that on questions 
on which all parties felt alike, e. g, the 
release of the detenus, they had not taken 
a bold stand. 

Dyarchy is a bad system of government 
But in itself it is not worse than autocracy. 
At the same time, it must be considered 
worse than autocracy pure and simple if it 
can be successfully passed off as responsible 
government or self-government For lovers 
of freedom are on guard against undisguised 
autocracy ; but they can be taken in by 
what is not self-government but only 
masquerades as such. 

If dyarchy could be destroyed, and self- 
government established in its stead, nothing 
could be more welcome than such an event 
But if dyarchy be only in suspended anima- 
tion or in abeyance, and autocracy has 
full sway, then nothing is gained. Dyarchy 
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with oompeteat, honest and hardworking 
ministers would be preferable to it, because 
such men can do a little good work and 
prevent a little mischief, with the help 
of the Legislative Councils. And as dyarchy 
has been seen through, nobody would now 
mistake it for real responsible government or 
self-government, or even a half-way house to it. 

Among Bengal M. L C.’s there are men 
enough who can carry on the work of 
ministers. But it is doubted whether there 
are any two men among them who would be 
able to command a majority of vote^ ’’or the 
full term of the present Council (c any 
considerably long period In constitutionally 
governed countries like Great Britain, the 
resigantion of ministers is followed by a 
general election. But India is not such a 
country. 


Bengal National Bank and Banga 
Lakhmi Cotton Mills 

The rogues and incompetent men who 
have brought the affairs of the Bengal 
National Bank and the Banga Lakshmi Cotton 
Mills to such a miserable pass should have 
tneir deserts. No pity would be felt for 
them. 

We have no idea of the profits, if any, 
made by the Bengal National Bank at any 
time. But the goods produced by the Banga 
Lakshmi Cotton Mills have been all along 
in such great demand, that it has often 
happened that the supply has fallen short of the 
demand. And the concern has been inexistence 
for a good many years. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that enormous profits have been 
made and misappropriated by scoundrels. 

That there is some probability of the Mills 
being run by a new managing agency gives 
grounds of hope that the money invested in 
It by many a poor man and woman, including 
many poor widows, will not be lost 


Detenus and the Bengal CounciL 

Some Members of the Bengal Council gave 
Mr. Moberley a very bad hour with their 
interpellations relating to detenus and supple- 
mentary questions arising out of his answers, 
when be gave any. For to many a question 
he could, give no answer at all. It is a 
shameful 'business, this keeping of innocent 
men deprived of their personal freedom for an 
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indefinite period without any trial, open or in 
camera And it is still more shameful that 
the conditions in which many of these men 
have to live are worse than those existing 
in jails. Owing to these conditions, many 
have contracted serious illness, of which 
some have died, and some are next to 
death’s door. 


Earl Winterton’s Mendacity. 

In the Legislative Assembly, in reply to 
questions on the statement made by Earl 
Winterton in relation to the alleged trial of 
Mr. S C. Bose and other detenus, Mr. Crerar, 
the Home Member, had to admit that the 
Earl had made an inaccurate statement. Mr. 
Crerar also said that Lord Winterton’s false 
statement that Mr S. C. Bose had been tried 
by two Judges was not based on any state- 
ment that the Government of India had 
supplied him with. Indians are, therefore, left 
to guess what the source of his information was. 
It is possible that he did not understand or 
read carefully the information sent to him 
from the Government of India Secretariat 
In that case, his unfitness for his office is 
quite plain ; — a man who is so foolish or so 
careless ought not to be an Under-Secretary 
of State. Or he may have derived his in- 
formation from men like Lord Sydenham > or 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer. If he did so, be acted 
against all official procedure and rules and 
was guilty of insulting the Government of 
India, to boot Or it may be that be exercised 
his faculty of imagination and invented his 
statement In that case he should be made 
Poet-Laureate Extraordinary. 

Earl Winterton did not frankly acknowledge 
his mistake in the Commons. He pretendM 
to think that Mr. George Lansbnry had not 
understood him aright' That shows the 
character of the man. 


General Dyer 

When General Dyer was still in the 
land of the living, we said all that we had 
to say of him and his murderous exploit 
We bad no desire to write anything more. 
But from the many cuttings from the London 
Morning Post and other Tory papers sent 
to us by friends, it appears that persistent 
attempts are being made by the enemies q| 
India to produce the belief that Dyer was a 
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Martyr to duty and a saviour of India ! 
When it is said that Dyer saved India, it is, 
of course, meant that he prevented India 
from being lost to the British Empire. That is 
pot saving India, but saving the British 
Empire. But even in that sense he did not 
save India, as there was no actual or projected 
rebellion. Far from saving India for the 
British Empire, the Jalianwala Bagh massacre 
which stands to his discredit roused feelings 
which would have led to India going 
out of the British Empire if Indians 
had a sufficiency of up-to-date arms and 
ammunition and competent warriors to lead 
them. 


Insult to Religion to be Made Specific 
Offence 

Mr. Crerar, the Home Member, has intro- 
duced a Bill to make it a specific ofience 
intentionally to insult or attempt to insult 
religion or outrage or attempt to outrage the 
religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects. That in spite of the conviction of 
the accused in the Jtasila Vartman case, 
such a bill has been introduced, shows that 
Mr. Justice Dalip Singh was right in his 
view that the law as it stands cannot be made 
applicable to offences covered by Mr. Crerar’s 
bill. 

We are against insults to any religion 
and to outraging religious feelings. But we 
do not like the new bill. The British 
bureaucracy in India should not as a general 
rule be armed with additional powers to 
punish people. They cannot be trusted to 
use such powers with impartiality and due 
discretion. All offences against good taste, 
ethics, etc., ought not to be made penal 
offences. 

Besides, the line of demarcation between 
serious criticism and justifiable denunciation 
or satire or sarcasm and insult to religion 
cannot very often be drawn with unerring 
precision. 

But as we have not learnt to bear and 
forbear, we must be kept in check by the 
whip of the foreign slave-driver. The lam- 
poonists and fanatics of different sects must 
consider that to be a great honour. 

As for the administration of the proposed 
law, it is more likely than not that it would 
be more often enforced against those who are 
not turbulent or fanatical or comparatively 


less turbulent or fanatical than against those 
who are more turbulent and fanatical. 

The penalty proposed includes imprison- 
ment up to two years with or without fine, 
which is unnecessarily severe 

In this connection The Behar Herald 
reminds, the public that 

Exactly ei«ht years ago, there appeared in a 
missionary paper of Calcutta a letter from a 
Mahomedau correspondent making the vilest refer- 
ence to the prophet of Islam. There was consider- 
able feeling among Mdhomedans, who moved 
Government to take action against the paper. It 
will be remembered that the Press Act was then 
in lull force, and consequently, the public was 
surprised when the Bengal Government came out 
with a communique which stated among other 
things that the publication of the letter would not 
justify action under the Press Act or under any 
other legal enactment. 

Much water has flowed under the bridges 
since then. In the Punjab several papers attacking 
Christianity were suppressed, while missionary 
publications making the most shocking imputations 
against personages regarded as sacred by Hindus 
and Mahomedans were never touched. This im- 
munity was the direct cause of the origin of 
literature of the type of the Rangila Rasul and the 
Risakt Vartman, The action now taken should 
not, however, he supposed to be the outcome of a 
general campaign against those who wouoded the 
religious suscepiihilities of other communities by 
traducing their prophets and saints. Ttie point was 
forcibly brought home by the defence couasei in 
the Risala Vartman case wh() pointed out the 
inconsistency of proceeding against one particular 
writing while other writings of a similar nature 
were condoned. 

The observation made by Mr. Justice Broadway 
on tins contention of the cuunsei was extremely 
significant. His Lordship said ; "1 can only con- 
clude that action was not taken by Government m 
connection with the writings referred to by Mr. 
Puri (couDsel for the defence), viz., the ‘Journey 
from Delhi to Admabad’ ( nowhere) and the ‘Uui- 
swin Saddi ka Maha Rishi’ bei^ause they were not 
coDbidervd by Govern moat to have transgressed 
the law.” This observation of the Judge could 
only mean that in his lordship’s opinion the ouiy 
justification for the inaction of Government in the 
matter was that they thought that the publications 
had not transgressed the law. The highly 
offensive character of these publications, 
however, was so palpable that the Punjab Govern- 
ment realising the awkwardness of the situation 
in which his lordship's remarks have placed them 
have come forward with an explanation which is 
far from convicing. Wih regard to the publication, 
‘Journey frem Delhi to Admabad/ the explanation 
says that it was printed in a paper published out- 
vSide the Punjab and with regard to the other 

S ublication it only refers to the reply given by 
ir John Maynard in reply to a question in the 
Punjab Legislative Cduncil which in effect says 
that the publication of the pamphlet in September 
1923 did not appear to have caused apy general 
public feeling and no comment regarding it appeared 
to have been made in the Press till after the 
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institution of the proceediners ajarainst the author 
of the ‘Rangila Rasul” in July 1924. There was 
a time when equity in England used to vary with the 
liOrd Chancellor’s foot. According to the Punjab 
•Oovernment, their own apathy or keenness must 
he the sole test of deciding whether a publication 
is offensive or not. Thickness of the hide which 
receives the blow and not the blow itself would 
he the determining factor. 


Skeen Committee’s Report 

The Government of India appointed a 
Committee to report on the gic.’ual Indian- 
isation of the army. They chose tl j personnel 
of the Committee themselves, the ohairnian 
being Sir Andrew Skeen, the Chief of the 
General Staff, who knows as much about 
India’s niilitarv needs and capacity as any- 
body else. The Committee made some 
recommendations unanimously. But oven 
these the Government have been trying to 
shelve on various pretexts and excuses, the 
hollowness of which has been repeatedly 
exposed. In the recent debate on the subject 
in the Legislative Asscinbly, the Indian 
members acquitted themselves quite well. 
The name of Mr. K. C. Roy deserves 
special mention in this connection, as he, 
though a nominated member, made an 
outspoken speech which made the official 
benches very uncorafortablo. 

We should be highly pleased if 
good arguments and considerations of justice 
alone could avail to give Indians their 
rights as citizens. But unhappily that 
is not the case. If we want self-rule, the 
objection is raised that self-rule cannot be 
had without self-defence. Tf we want to have 
the opportunity of self-defence, we are 
told in effect that we cannot have it, unless 
our social system, our educational system 
(for which England is entirely respon 
sibleX etc, become like those of England 
Why not go the whole hog and say that the 
climate of India must bo like the climate of 
England and the people become either 
thoroughly Anglicised (if i)ossible) or commit 
suicide wholesale and make room for men of 
Anglo-Saxon df scent, and then the army 
would be “Indianised” ? 

India has had a long history, during which 
she has been subjected to many invasions, 
like other countries with a long or short 
history (including Great Britain). History 
does not record that any invaders could boast 
of continuous and uninterrupted victories here. 
India in all ’periods of her history has pro- 
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duced brave soldiers and great generals. 
Even the Elnglish had to sustain many defeats 
at the hands of India’s generals. In the 
early days of the East India Company’s rule 
many Indian commandants led both Indian 
and British soldiers. Therefore, it is a false- 
hood to say or suggest that India cannot 
produce military leaders. If British officers 
are unwilling to serve with or under Indian 
officers, that does not prove the unfitness of 
Indians. It only proves that British officers 
are guilty of selfishness and unjustifiable and 
unreasonable racial pride. 

One of the so-called arguments of the 
British monopolists is that the problem of 
India’s defence does not stand alone but that it 
must be considered aud co-ordinated with that 
of the defence of the whole British Empire. If 
so, why was the Skeen Committee appointed 
first, and this argument brought forward after 
it had reported ? The logical course should 
have been to appoint the Imperial Defence 
Committee first, and after obtaining their 
opinion as to what should be done with and for 
the Indian army, an Indian Army Committee 
might have been appointed to settle details. Pro- 
bably the men at the head of the Government 
of India hoped when they appointed the Skeen 
Committee that the Committee or at least 
a majority of its members would report 
that even partial genuine Indianisation of 
the array was impossible. But the report 
has falsified their hopes. Hence the various 
pretexts and excuses that are being invented to 
shelve it. 

The Siamese, the Chinese, the Persians, 
the Nepalese, the Afghans, the Japanese— 
can all produce officers of their own nationality. 
Only the Indians cannot. Why ? Because 
they are under British rule. 

Whether India remains a part of the 
British Empire or becomes independent, it 
must be defended by its own men. In 
deciding how this can or ought to be done 
Indians cannot take it for granted that the 
problem should necessarily be approached 
with the preliminary assumption that India 
is for ever to remain a part of the British 
Empire. It has been argued that in any 
war with a first-class power, India cannot 
defend itself unaided, it must take the help 
of Britain. But in the event of any war 
with a first-class power, neither Persia, nor 
Siam, nor Afghanistan, nor Nepal can defend 
itself unaided. Do these countries for that 
reason consider their problems of self-defenc© 
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as parts of the problem of defence of some 
other and iirst-class power ? No. 

But why take hypothetical cases ? In the 
world war, could Belgium defend itself 
miaided ? Could France defend itself unaided ? 
Could Great Britain defend itself unaided ? 
Why, the last-named country had to depend 
a great deal on the military help given by 
even poor and despised India. But we have 
yet to learn that Belgium, France, and Great 
Britain consider their problems of self-defence 
with reference to and as parts of the 
problems of self-defence of their allies. 

The real truth is that Great Britain is 
interested in the problem of the defence of 
India as an estate of the Britishers. They want 
to keep it in perpetual subjection. They do 
not want to enable Indians to defend their 
country by Indianising the army, because 
that may enable them to make it free also. 

Though we have not entirely lost our 
faith in the partial reasonableness of human 
natuie, we are afraid Britishers will not 
agree to even the serai-Indianisation of the 
army proposed by the Skeen Committee until 
they are driven to it by another great war 
in whichthey may stand in need of the help of 
India’s men (both soldiers and officers) and 
money. But then it may be too late. 


“Another Command Performance ?" 

Under the above caption The India? f 
Daily Mail writes 

It is very signifipant that just as the Lej^nslative 
Assembly is to discuss the recommendations of the 
Skeen Committee, a deputation of Armv men, 
holding King’s Commissions and the Viceroy’.s 
Commissions, slioiild wait on the Commander-in- 
Chief and put forward suggestions as to liow they 
would like the Committee’s recommendations to 
be carried into effect. The deputation is reported 
to have impressed on his Excellency the Corn- 
man der-in-Chief, the possibility of the ‘martial ra(;es’ 
that compose the army resenting the introduction 
of officers drawn Jrom non-mar tial races. They 
apprehend that with their niml)le brains tliey 

(candidates from non-martial I’aces) will find it 

easy to get selected in any co.apctition and that 
the consequence of such selection wdll be disastrous 
to the Army in India. Before men from non- 
martial races are selected for offii^ers, the depu- 
tation would recommend the formation of regiments 
from such races, oyer which the new officers 
could be placed without in any ’way inter- 
fering with the efficiency of the present army. 

Just about the time when there was a discussion 
about the recent despatch of Indian troops 

to China, his excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
gave currency to certain ‘heart-to-heart talks' 
which he had had with a number of army men 


m which they expressed an amount of eagernes 
to go out to Cnina. The present deputation also 
comes in at a very opportune moment and we 
have no doubt his Excellency will make use of the 
deputation and thei* special pleadings in his speech 
in the Assembly over the discussion on the Skeen 
Committee recommendations- The martial classes 
myth has been exploited long enough in the past. 
It is high time that it be finally exploded during 
the discussions in the Assembly on this occasion. 

Probably with reference to the same de- 
putation (or was it another ?) The Ainrita 
Baxar Patrika states : 

“The representatives of the martial races of 
India” waited on a deputation to His Excellency 
the Cornmander-in-Chief and aired their views 
on the Skeen Committee’s report. They are “pleased”* 
that the ban which was placed upon certain 
sections of the Indian community in regard to 
their admission to military service has been lifted,, 
“but we never expected that there would be a 
complete and violent break with tlie past such as 
the recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
imply-” 

The^ representatives of the martial races have* 
been ‘pleased” to consider that the system of 
recruiting advocated l)y the Skeen Committee 
would result in the “non-militarization” of the 
officer ranks of Indian Army, as a “competitive 
test is not an unerring test of oven intellectual 
brillianc-e.” The “unening test” of course is that 
which perpetuates the artificial classilicafion of the 
people of India into “martial” and “non-martial.” 
We are not surprised that the “wisdom” of the 
Skeen Committee’s recjommendations “passes” the 
“comprehension” of the “representatives of tiic 
martial races.” 

British regiments should be formed hy 
recruiting privates from tlio families of tiie 
cabinet ministers, the peers, the big bankers, 
the university professors, etc., in England, 
and officers should bo selected from these 
classes to be placed over only sucti 

regiments 

So long as British rule lasts in India, 
there would be no lack of wily wire-pullors 
and foolish puppets. Hut as members 
of a “non-raartiar' race, may we make a 
suggestion ? There are at iirosent many 
i^atiian, Gurkha, Sikh, Rajput, Garb wall, 

Jat, Maratha and other graduates of 
martial races, and there can be as many 
more of them as needed. Let the competi- 
tive examination for admission to military 
colleges be limited solely to them, 

and let them alone have the King’s 

Commissions, and let the whole army be 
Indianised. Should this suggestion be 

accepted by the cunning British wire- 
pullers and the brainless Indian puppets, 
one could safely undertake to obtain the 
consent of the representatives of all “non- 
martial races” to a self-denying ordinance 
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to the effect that they would give up all 
military ambitious. 

The Indian puppets could have suggested 
that the army should bo officered by Indians 
alone and they should all belong to the 
^martial races’’ That would have safeguarded 
their monopolistic interests and at the same 
time lone some good to India. But, though 
physically brave, they had no moral courage 
to do so. Nor, it may be added, had they 
sufficient intelligence and love of country 
to make such a suggestion. 


Swami Saradananda’s reports of relief work 
have always been a model of what they 
ought to be. Apart from the high character 
he bore, that is one of the reasons why his 
appeals for help were responded to. 

The external life of the Swami was so 
beneficent because of his inner life. Of this 
inner life only his intimate associates can 
toll, which we hope they will in Prabuddha 
Bharala. 


It has been said in effect 
that army officers should not 
be drawn from tlie non martial 
Indian races, as they belong to 
the educated and politically- 
minded classes. Such an 
observation at once shows the 
cloven hoof. Are the minds of 
the privates and officers of 
France, Italy, (xerrnany, Great 
Britain, Canada, America, Austra- 
lia, Japan, South Africa, . r diti- 
cally blank ? Have not British 
officers and soldiers in India 
their politics ? The fact is, 
Britishers want that- Indian 
sipahis and Indian officers should 
simply bo as weapons in their 
hands like their rifles or swords, 
with no thought or feeling for 
their country. If they have 
any such thought or feeling, 
that is politics and taboo. 


Swami Saradananda 

By the death of Swami 
Saradananda of the Ramakrishna 



Mission, India has lost a great 


Swami Saradananda 


and untiring philanthropic worker. He was 

a distinguished scholar, too. But he was ^ Novel Military Proposal 


better and more widely known for the help 
which he was instrumental in rendering to 
people in distress, iricsj)ective of caste 
and creed, whenever in any part of 
India famine, flood, earthquake, cyclones, 
tires or epidemics rendered sucii help 
necessary. That persons who handle money 
or other help given by the public should 
keep and publish detailed and accurate 
accounts of the same is a proposition which 
requires to -be stated only because some 
people foiget to do this obvious duty. 


Rumours have been published in many 
Indian papers that the British “Home’' 
Government are considering a proposal to 
station a part of the Imperial army in 
India. There are, it is said, to be altogether 
120,000 British troops and some 75,000 
sipahis in India. The expenses are to' be 
met by Great Biitain, India, and the 
Dominions. It is pointed out that this 
would TOMiIt in some leduction of India’s 
militaiy expenditure. That may or may 
not be. But the proposal, if there any 
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such before the authorities, cannot be 
considered by us merely or chiefly in its 
financial aspects. Whether India remains 
within tJie British Empire or becomes in- 
dependent, all political parties in India want 
that India should have an army consisting 
entirely of Indian privates and Indian 
officers. This cannot come to pass at once. 
Bnt Indians cannot agree to any arrange- 
ment which places new or more formidable 
obstacles in the way of reaching the above 
goal. The proposal under discussion would 
increase tlie British garrison in India, by 
whatever name it may bo calif d, and help 
to make British rule in India more safely 
autocratic. The larger the garrison in India, 
the easier it would be to cow down and 
break the spirit of Indian^. The object of 
keeping a large garrison in India is not 
merely to make autocracy safe and profitable 
here. Another object is the same as that 
of the Singapore naval base. Now, Britain’s 
possible or actual enemies are not necessarily 
India’s enemies. Britain may have reasons 
to anticipate the hostility of some nation or 
nations. Why should India anticipate similar 
hostility from them and do or allow to be done 
things which may bring into existence hostile 
feelings against her which do not at 
present exist ? The vSingapore naval base 
has been taken by Japan to be a part of 
the preparations against her. A really inde- 
pendent and rejuvenated China would have 
similar suspicions. A British Imperial 
garrison stationed in India would also rouse 
similar suspicions and hostility. 


Prof Jadunath Sarkar’s Bombay 
Convocation Address. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s convocation 
address in Bombay has been very highly 
spoken of in many Bombay popers. The 
Servant of India is the latest to eulogise it 
in its issue of August 25. After giving a 
summary of the speech and driving its lessons 
home, it observes : — 

Brevity is the soul of wit and Ave think it is 
also the soul of a good address. Judged in this 
way Prof. Baikal's addiOvSs should be a model to 
those who tiie us out by long harangues. But 
though brief, it is pitched in a high key and has 
placid before the alumni as Avell as the citizens 
the highest ideal of intellectual development. If 
we succefd in givinc it a concrete shape we shall 
soon get lid of the intellociual sterility for which 
our Pniveisities have become bye-words. 


One of the passages iu Prof. Sarkar’s 
address to which our contemporary draws 
attention is where he pleaded for “intelleo- 
tual Swaraj” and which runs as follows : — 

The intellectual resurrection of India is the 
supreme ideal of the Indian nationalist. And in 
realising this ideal, our Universities must play the 
leading part. Tliis is a duty which tiiey^ cannot 
any longer ignore without failing to justify tlieir 
existence in the changed world of to-day. They 
must no longer be glorilled schools, mere work- 
shops for turning out clerks and scihooL masters, 
mechanit^R and overseers, translators and copyists. 
They must in future add to the wmrld’s stock of 
knowledge. They must achieve intello(*tual Swa- 
deshi, instead of clothing our people’s minds with 
garments imported from Europe. Is political Swaraj 
possible, ('an Swarai last if given by otliers, in a 
country wiii(*.h olerually looks up to foreign lands 
for all additions to human knowledge, for all new 
discoveries in rnedicane and scienc'C, for all new 
inventions in the mechani(*al arts and the ac(‘esso- 
ries of civilised life, and for every leap forward of 
the human mind in its (jiiest of truth ? 

What l^rof. Sarkar said and sugc^ested 
is certainly true, and our intellectual 
Avorkers. young and old, should try their 
utmost to achieve intellectual Swadeshi. At 
the same time those who are striving to 
achieve political Swaraj may rightly feel that 
they are trying to bring about conditions 
which would make the attainment of intellec- 
tual Swaraj more feasible. We want, not 
merely a few towering intellectual peaks, but 
a higli intellectual plateau all round. 
Political swaraj makes this more practicable 
than political subjection. Intellectual swaraj 
and political swaraj are to a great extent 
interdef^endent. 


Prof. Sarkar’s Special Calcutta Convocation 
Address 

A special convocation of the Calcutta 
University was held on the 27th August 
to confer degrees on the ten graduates who 
aro proceeding abroad for further study. 
Addressing them the Vice-Chancellor said : — 

You are getting better chances in life than your 
comrades but at the same time you are uudertaking 
heavier responsibilities than those who are staying 
at home. In foreign parts you will he nglitly 
regarded as the representatives of this ancient seat 
of learning. You have not, therefore, the private 
individual’s freedom to live the life that he pleases. 
Your speech and behaviour, your intellectual pro- 
gress and moral (character will determine in the 
eyes of the foreigners among whom you will live, 
the high or low repute in which this University 
will be held by them. In your persons your (coun- 
try, your race, your former teachers, will he oa 
trial before foreign judges. There will be many 
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products of other Universities, European and 
American, amonff whom you will be thrown and 
with whom you will inevitably stand comparison 
day after ^ day. I know that it is a very heavy 
responsibility for a youns man to shoulder. Rut I 
am contidont, that you will rise to the hoij?ht of 
this appeal of your country and will never consent 
to shame youi fatherland in your person. Lot the 
wisdom of the (Calcutta University be justified of 
her children. 

But it is not only fresh opportunities of life 
that you are {^ainins by beint? sent abroad for 
study. It is not merely that you arc groins to 
stand forth as our intellectual representatives in 
foreign lands. Your countiy has a still greater 
claim on you. It is your duty to a* ^ b’e those 
arts, those processes, and those branches human 
knowledge w^hich are not taught in Ind^a, or can- 
not at present ho taught hero to such a high stand- 
ard as in Europe or America. You will thus bo 
like the daring explorers and merchant adventur- 
ers of IGth century England who opened new 
trade relations with far-olV lands and brought back 
ricii cargoes of hitherto unknown foreign prodiuds 
to their native land. In this way you will have 
to enricli and invigorate tlie inlellectual life of 
India and connect her with the ever-moving, ever- 
Tirogressing outer world of thought and invention. 
Our young graduates wiio go to foreign couutrics 
inspired by sutii a spirit and try to live up to 
this ideal are only paying l>ack to the land of their 
birth a ])art of the debt they (‘\ve to her. Their 
foreign travels, wiien devoted to such an aim, will 
not only benefit, tliein personally but enrich their 
country also. It is only iiy a constant succession 
of young, ardent, and patiiotic scholars sent abroad 
that we can save India’s life and tiiought from 
being locked up in tlie placid backwaters of a 
stationary lavilisation. 

Tf India is to take her rightful place among the 
creators of human tliought she must constantly 
know wiiat tlio other great nations are doing and 
how^ tliey are doing it. She must know in what 
respetUs she can hcconie a creditor nation in the 
modern w^orld. Her sons trained abroad will bring 
this message to her on their return; they will 
naturally be the chief agents of her inteilectual 
adv mce on these modern lines. 

1 pray tliat your hearts may be supported and 
strengthened in tlie midst of the trials and tempta- 
tions, the hardships and dangers of foreign lands 
by a reflection on the high mission that is lor you 
in tlie near future. In that mission you have our 
hearty wishes for your success. 

Not merely the ten graduates to whom 
these words of noble and wise advice were 
addressed but all who go abroad for study 
would do well to follow them. 


Inundations in Various Parts of India 

Parts of Sindh, Bengal, Orissa, Gujarat, 
Baroda and Kathiawad have been devastated 
by floods. In some areas whole villages have been 
swept away, rendering hundreds of thousands 
homeless. The loss of cattle and of crops 
has been immense. Men, too, have died in 


considerable numbers. In the Bombay 
Presidency the task of giving the kind of 
relief immediately needed has been well 
tackled. The restoration of all cattle lost, the 
rebuilding of houses washed away or damaged 
and the recropping of fields inundated are 
tasks of greater difficulty requiring the 
expenditure of more time and money. 
Government must help liberally. 

Bombay has been able to begin the work 
of relief at once because tl)ero is no lack 
of public-spirited and wealthy persons in 
that presidency. The lot of Orissa has been 
different. Ever since the beginnings of 
British rule, not to go back to an earlier 
period, this province has not been the sole 
nor chief care of any provincial government, 
the result being that it has remained edu- 
cationally and economically backward. That 
it was once prosperous and enlightened is 
evidenced by its architectural remains. This 
once prosperous land has been again and 
again hard hit by famine and flood. Both 
Government and the public should, therefore, 
pay special and prompt attention to its needs. 

The giving of immodjato relief is not 
tlie only problem to be faced. The example 
of America shows that it is not beyond the 
power of engineers to prevent devastation 
by Hoods. Neither the British Government 
nor the Indian States concerned should adopt 
a non possiunnfi attitude. The Bengal Govern- 
ment has published a report on floods in 
north Bengal with maps, covering a period 
of half a century, prepared by Prof. P. C. 
Mahalanobis, its late meteorologist. We do 
not know whether any remedial steps based 
thereupon have been taken. Nor do we know 
whether such reports have been prepared for 
other parts of India subject to H )ods, and 
preventive measures adopted, 

A Useful Maharaja Who Exacts 
Forced Labour 

The following appears in The Daily 
Herald : — 

The Maharajah of A1 war is a devotee of sport. 
Last year he suggested that Indian panthers might, 
be let loose in the Highlands, and so provide an 
easy exit for people who wanted to deprive these 
beautiful lands of sport. Now he is improving the 
sporting amenities of Alwar by building a darn at 
Ajabgard, which will provide an improved water 
supply, not for agricultural land, but for his hunt- 
ing grounds in the jungle. Three thousand work- 
men have been compulsorily recruited for work on 
the dam. While on the job they receive no pay 
but free board and lodging. 
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The Maharajah is famous not only as a sports- 
man, but as a lavish entertainer of his European 
^?uests. 

Out of the total revenues of his estate— £337,500 
—in 1925, he vspent £52,000 on the entertainment 
of «?uests, £05.000 on the u])keep of his motor-cars 
and 8tal»les, £U,250 on his kitchen, Tlie sum 
allotted in the Budget to education was £1 500. 

The British Governraent in India has 
pas’sed a law for the protection of Indian 
ruling princes for various reasons. Though 
unintended we are sure, one of its results 
will be the preservation of the species of 
princes to which the Maharaja of Alwar 
belongs. The British Government will shine 
by contrast. 

This Maharaja should be selected next 
year to lead the Indian delegation fo the 
League of Nations, so that he may be able to 
declare authoritatively from first-hand know- 
ledge that there is no forced labour in India. 


Great Britain's Transformation in 
Health Matters. 

In an editorial note on public health 
problems in Bengal it has been pointed out 
in the May number of The Calcvfta Medical 
what a transformation Great Britain 
has undergone in matters of health within the 
last fifty years. It is stated therein that 

Between 1831 and 1854 epidemics of cholera 
visited this island thrice and people used to offer 
prayers to clie(ik their progress, just as in India 
now. As early as that, they found the relationship 
between poverty omi ignorance and epidemic 
diseases. Up till 1870, the sanitary departments 
were concerned mainly with tlie passing of negative 
orders, such as “do not commit nuisance,” “do not 
keep houses unclean,” “keep the drams clean,” just 
as here now. It was tlie Royal Sanitary Com- 
mission of 1871 which laid down, for tho fiist 
time, a comprehensive scheme of securing for the 
people “a sanitary minimum of what is necessaiy 
for civilised social life,” and pointed out the 
incompleteness of legal enactments and put a 
stress on the correlation and co-ordination of 
various local sanitary authorities and organisations. 
This led t> the passing of tlie Public Health Act 
of 1875. This measure and tho Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 liave borne fruit in a vsinglo 
generation. Between 1874 and the close of the 
10th century, came in quick succession a series 
of sanitary and legal enactments of a y'ositive 
character— on llte preroiiion of river ])oUniwn and 
protec.tion of water supplies, provision of housing 
accommodation and of isolation hosiiitals and 
notiii(‘ation and yirovention of infectious diseases. 
The early iiart ol the next century saw tho passing 
of a number of Acts (knlinfi iriih viUhcivcs, 
employ numt of ('bildum, provision of school meals, 
pioloction of food, medical inspection and treatment 
of scliool (‘hildren, pensions for tho aged, widenvs 
and orphans, the insurance of tlie adolovscent and 


adult against sickness (over 13 millions of people 
w^ere thus insured in 1924), accident and unemploy- 
ment, housing reform, industrial welfare, maternity 
mirsmg, dentistry, and with the prevention of 
some important diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
mental deficiency, lunacy, blindness and venereal 
diseases. Within this period of 50 years, as a 
result of persevering work, the longevity of the 
people has increased from 3() to 50 years, the 
general mortality has diminished bv half, the in- 
fantile mortality has come down to 75 per thou- 
sand, deaths from tuberculosis have diminished by 
two-thirds and the sanitary environment (adequate 
nourishing food, clean houses and clean surround- 
ings) has greatly improved. 

In India Great Britain has enjoyed 
supreme power, including the power of the 
purse, for more than a century. It was 
possible for the British rulers and the British 
rulers alone to do for British-ruled India 
what has been done for Great Britain during 
the last fifty years. But they have not done 
it Nevertheless, it is the (Indians who are 
held solely responsible for the backward 
condition of India in sanitary and other 
matters. The British factories on the banks 
of the Ganges are partly responsible for 
river pollution. 


Dr. Gour’s Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

The Legislative Assembly has passed Sir 
Hari Singh Gour’s Criminal Ijaw Amendment 
Bill by 54 votes to 41 in the teeth of 
Government opposition. The Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1908, Part II, popularly 
known as the Saniiti Act, empowered Govern- 
ment to deal with associations declared by 
them to be unlawful. Dr. Gour’s Bill does 
not seek to take away this power ; it only 
seeks to confer on the High Courts jurisdic- 
tion. as in all other criminal matters, to 
revise the action of the executive in declaring 
an association unlawful, and to give the right 
of appeal to an aggrieved person. Tho second 
part of the Bill extends tho provisions of the 
Habeas Corpus Act to all British subjects in 
India. A similar bill was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly three years ago, but was 
thrown out by the Council of State. This, too, 
may have a similar fate. Supposing, however, 
that sober and wise body passes it, it will 
have to receive the assent of the Governor- 
General. Government’s opposition is only a 
fresh reminder of the hiireaucracy’s love of 
iriesponsible and unlimited power, to be 
exercised without due care and ciicumspection. 
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Daty on Imported Yarn 

In consequence of the representations 
made by the Bombay Mill*owners’ Association 
the Government of India have revised their 
decision in regard to the cotton industry and 
have decided to impose till March 30, 1930 a 
specific duty of one and a half anna per 
pound on all imported yarn unless the value 
of the yarn exceeds Re 1-14 per pound, yarn 
of higher value being subject to an ad valorem 
duty of 5 percent The reason given for this 
step and for the time limit is that the 
Japanese yarn which competes with the 
Indian is produced by night work J women 
in factories working with double shifts, and 
that the system of night work by double 
shifts is expected to be stopped by legislation 
in Japan by March, 1930. 

Our mill-owners would do well not to 
depend solely or chiefly on import duties, 
bounties and the like. Tliey should depend 
more on improved machinery, and the in- 
creased effciency of labour produced by 
education and bettor conditions of living. 


Indian Representation on the East 
African Commission 

In Africa as in every other continent and 
country the welfare of the indigenous in- 
liabitants, to be secured by their own self-rule, 
should be the object of all lovers of humanity. 
But in all subject countries the selfish and 
l]ypocritical masters pretend to be eternal 
trustees and seek to keep the indigenous in- 
habitants in perpetual servitude. East Africa 
is no exception to this rule. 

The Kenya White Paper of 1923 admitted 
the “paramount duty of trusteeship’’ of the 
natives and laid down that this duty “will 
continue as in the past to be carried out 
under tlie Secretary of vStato for the Colonies 
by the agents of the Imperial Government and 
by them alone.’’ It was added that the 
British Government were '‘unable to delegate 
or share this trust with any one else.” 

“Kenya is an African territory and his i^^ajesty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record 
their considered opinion that the interests of the 
African natives must be paramount, and that if 
and when tr.ose interests and the interests of the 
immigrant races shou d conflict, the former should 
prevail.” 

This policy is going to be changed. 
The new policy proposed to be adopted was 
outlined in the’ course of the recent debate 


in the House of Commons on the subject of 
East Africa. ISelf-government for East Africa 
is to be self-government only for the whites. 
The Africans are to be under their “trustee- 
ship” for ever. This is clear from the 
following extract from the speech of Mr. 
Amery, Secretary of State for the Colonies : 

All that is laid down in this White Paper, and 
all that con'^titutes any modification of the under- 
lying principle of the White Paper of 1923, is that 
we there explicitv reject the idea of white and 
black diarfihy and affirm that progress towards 
self-government on the part of the white commu- 
nity does mean, must mean and ought to mean, an 
association with the hlaf‘.k community in the 
sense of trusteeship to the weaker and more 
numerous part of the population. 

This means in plain language that the 
East African natives are to remain serfs in 
perpetuity to their white masters and that 
the lot of the Indian settlers, who were the 
makers of East Africa and who far out- 
number the whites, is to be littls better. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. K. C. Roy 
did well to impress on the Government on 
the first day of the current session of the 
Assembly the urgency of securing proper 
and adequate representation of Indians on 
the proposed East African Commission. 

^‘Freedom’^ for the Calcutta University 

There can be no question that so long as 
Sir Ashutosh Mukhorjee lived he on most 
occasions of conflict with the bureaucracy 
fought for liis own freedom to do what he 
liked in the Calcutta University with the 
help of his self-eflacing colleagues and follow- 
ers. It is, therefore, quite proper, of cours(3, to 
enumerate again and again all the distinguished 
men who wore tools in his hands as sturdy 
lovers of academic freedom ! We do not 
know whether those who are fond of repeated- 
ly exploiting an enumeration of their names 
are doing so with their consent. It would be 
quite easy for us to show up their indepen- 
dence. But wo do not like to expose 
anybody until wo are vSurc that he claims 
to have been a worshipper of freedom during 
the regime and life-time of Sir Asutosh 
j\[ukherji. 

The Swarajist movement professes to be a 
branch of the Non-co-operation movement. 
This movement sought to destroy the prevailing 
system of University and school education. 
But for a long time past Swarajists have 
been claiming, in combination with the 
Mukherjee-Banerji clique, to be the defenders 
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of the University against Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar, who has spent his whole life, from 
youth upwards, in promoting the causes of 
education, learning and research. It is only 
fitting that plagiarists should join this un- 
holy alliance. Some plagiarists whom we 
had thoroughly exposed in Prahasi by 
means of photographic facsimiles and other 
means implored us not to expose them 
further. So we did not expose them in The 
Modern Review in the same way, thinking 
that they were penitent and would behave 
well in future. But it was misplaced leniency. 

The organ of this unholy alliance has 

stated more than once that Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji and Mr. G. K. Gokhale acted 

together in opposing Lord Curzon’s Univer- 
Act. This is not true. Sir Asutosh voted 
for the measure and Mr. Gokhale against 
it. Neither is it true that Sir Asutosh 
did not indulge in adulation of the British 
Government or the representatives of the 
British power when it was necessary for 

him to do so. This has been shown in our 

last March number. That he was also guilty 
of carrying out the unjust behests of the 
Government will appear from the following 
well-known facts mentioned by Ihe Bengalee : — 

Now it is aiven out in all seriousness that 
from 1000 to 191 4 the Government failed to i in nose 
its will on tlio detailed administration of the Uni- 
versity.-— 1000—14-— Was not that the period of 
Swadeshi agitation and was it nol the time when 
the Government was enfor(*ing its will upon the 
Syndi(*ate ? Was this not the period when nn the 
suggpsUon of the Gevernment Mr. Krishna Kumar 
Mitra, Mr. Lalit Mohan Das and Mr Jitendrahal 
Bannerjee were removed from the Citv and the 
Ripon Colleges under pressure from the Syndicate? 
That is not perhaps a detail of administration. 

It goes against our grain to write 
against a dead man. But some people would 
leave us no option. 

It is very often assumed that the critics 
of the Mukherji-Bancrji clique arc supporters 
of the Government. Our motto has always 
been, “Plague on both your houses.” The 
official wire-pulling which Mr. Wordsworth 
exposed w^as exactly of the same character as 
the methods adopted by the aforesaid clique. 


Zagfhlul Pasha 

In Zaghlul Pasha the world has lost one 
of its foremost fighters for freedom. He 
had done and suffered mncli for the freedom 
of Egypt. His spirit will animate his 
colleagues and followers, and future genera- 





Zaghlul Paslia 

tions of Egyptians will not fail to follow his 
example. Therein lies the hope of Egypt. 

Outrages on Women in Bengal 

The Bengali weekly Sanjihani has now 
brought its lists and statistics of outrages 
on women in Bengal during the last 
five Bengali years to a close and given a 
summary district by district. It shows that 
such outrages have gone on steadily increas- 
ing year after year. Some ligures from this 
summary are given below. The years (B. S.) 
are of the Bengali era. 


District Number of Outrages in the year 

1329 1330 1331 1332 1333 Total 


Calcutta 

... 

1 

5 

12 

31 

39 

88 

24-Paiganas 


0 

0 

19 

20 

32 

71 

Nadia 


0 

0 

f) 

11 

24 

40 

Murshidabad 


0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

8 

.lessore 


0 

1 

9 

8 

G 

24 

Khulna 


0 

1 

2 

3 

10 

16 

Tlowra 


0 

1 

f) 

5 

4 

15 

lJughli 


0 

0 

2 

3 

G 

11 

Hurd wau 


0 

0 

5 

3 

4 

12 

Midnapore 


0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

10 

Birbhuin 


0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

5 

Binkura 


0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Raisliahi 


0 

0 

9 

4 

12 

25 

TVjna 

... 

0 

0 

6 

3 

7 

IG 

Boffra 


0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

20 

Rangpur 

... 

0 

9 

2a 

17 

IG 

G2 

Dmaipur 

... 

0 

0 

o 

G 

5 

13 
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District Number of Outraiyes in the year 

1329 1330 1331 1332 1333 Total 


rlalpaiguri 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Darjiling 

0 

9 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Mymensingh 

0 

1 

25 

24 

28 

78 

Dacca 

0 

2 

16 

9 

15 

42 

Faridpur 

0 

0 

4 

(i 

It) 

26 

Bakharganj 

0 

9 

2 

5 

16 

23 

Tippera 

0 

0 

4 

7 

1 

12 

Noakhali 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

fi 

Chittagong 

0 

0 

6 

5 

5 

16 

Sylhet 

0 

1 

8 

8 

14 

31 


Only those cases have been enumerated 
which obtained publicity. These are a small 
fraction of the whole number. There were numer- 
ous other cases which were not published or 
were hushed up for fear of social obloquy 
or of reprisals by ruffians. 

That outrages on women have been on 
the increase cannot be doubted. It may be 
that more cases are at present reported and 
brought before the law-courts than before 
owing to increased public vigilance. But 
this cannot account for all the increase. The 
men of Bengal are not becoming iuereafiingly 
cowardly and thus indirectly encouraging 
these outrages. The inditlerence ot the 
Government to the need of special efforts 
to cope with the evil has, no doubt, encoura- 
ged brutal ruffians to victimise numerous 
unmarried, married and widowed girls and 
women. There is reason to believe that 
there are organised gangs who carry on this 
sort of diabolical work. 


Inland Steamer Companies in Bengal 

Among the Bills notice for the intro- 
duction ot which during the current session of 
the Legislative .\ssembly has been duly given, 
we find the f >llowing bill which is to be 
introduced by Mr. Knitish Chandra Neogy 
M. L. A : 

To AMENT) TnEAND StEAM VkSSEES AcT 1 
or 19»7 

1. Wheicas it is expedient to amend the 
Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1917 , it is hereby 
enacted as follows 

Short tithe and Commencement 

(1) This Act may be called the Inland Steam 
Vessels (Amendment) Act, 1927. 

(2) It sliali come into force on the first day of 
January, 1928. 

2. Jn chapter VI after section 54 the following: 
sections shall he inserted, namely : 

Maximum and minimum fheioiits and fades to 

BE FIXED 

‘T)4 A. The Governor* General in Council may 
by notification ’ in the Gazette of India prescribe 
the maximum and minimum rates of freights and 

47V2— 16 


fares which it shall be lawful for the owner of 
inland steam vessels to charge for the conveyance 
of goods and passengers.’’ 

Advisory Com^iittees. 

“54 B. The lo(‘al Governrneat may make rules 
for the aT)pointment of Advisory Committees to 
advise the owner of an inland steam vessel on 
questions alfecting the interests of passengers and 
may prescribe by rules tlie constitution and func- 
tions of sncli committees.” 

The extreme urgency and necessity of 
having the above bill enacted can hardly be 
expressed by its laconic paragraphs. There 
is more in it than meets the eye of a 
reader who is more conversant with the 
history of this bill. 

For many years the people of Bengal 
have been suffering from the extortionate 
and unsympathetic manner in which the 
River Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. and the 
India General Navigation Co. Ltd. have 
been dealing with their passengers. As 
late as 1921 Maiilvi A. H. M. Wazir Ali 
raised before the Bengal Legislative Council 
tho question of forcing these companies to 
reduce fares and provide waiting rooms at all 
stations. He pointed out how even in some 
of the most paying stations the Companies 
had provided no waiting rooms. These 
Steamer Companies were also charging too 
high a fare in many cases, pinning their faith 
on the strength of their monopoly. The 
Companies were also in the habit of raising 
their fares every now and then, and that 
Avitliout any reference to justice or fair 

dealing. E. g. take tho following changes : 

Fare from 1913 1914 1918 1921 

Birisal to Rs. as, t>. Rs, as. p. Rs. as. p. Rs, as p, 

Chitta^ron^? 1 13 U 1 14 9 2 2 0 2 12 9 

Madanpur 9 12 9 9 14 9 2 1 9 2 4 6 

The above conclusively proves that the 
Companies were guided by no principles in 
fixing fares. 

The Ifon’ble Air. Kerr, the then member in 
charge of tho Department of Commerce, 
astounded tho Council by saying in the 
course of tho discussion : 

“We have no more po\yor to compel tho Steamer 
Companies to provide waiting rooms or to reduce 
their fares, than we have the power to Compel 
Messns. Whiteaway Laidlaw and Co. to provide 
waiting rooms for their Customers or to sell tlieir 
goods at certain prices, 

A hopelessly foolish remark to make in 
connection with a public utility service affect- 
ing a population of several millions. Could the 
hon’ble member say why Railway Companies 
felt bound to provide waiting rooms for 
their passengers ? 
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Other matters connected with the doings of 
the monopolist companies show that where 
they have constructed waiting rooms, the 
money has mostly come from District Boards 
and similar public bodies. The construction 
of the Gabkhan BharauiKhal, a canal excavated 
at a cost of over 7 lacs, paid from 
provincial revenues, which reduced the 
distance between many of the stations 
served by these Steamer Companies, led to 
no reduction of fares ; rather the Companies 
forgot even to show the reduced mileages 
on their tickets. A test case was made to 
establish the fraud involved in this and the 
decree went against the Companies. The 
Steamers run by the Companies are mostly 
obsolete and constructed in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century. The result of 
all this is that the people of Bengal are 
being made to suffer untold misery so that 
the Companies may make great profit. And 
they are making it. The Government of 
Bengal having expressed their inability to do 
anything in the matter, Mr. Neogy is taking 
the appeal to the Assembly. Whether he 
will succeed in his attempt to redress long- 
standing public grievances against Companies 
who have powerful friends, remains to be 
seen. 

Welcome to Mr. C. F. Andrews 

Along with the rest of our countrymen 
we extend a cordial welcome to Mr. C. F. 
Andrews on his return to the land of his 
adoption after his most strenuous labours 
in South Africa on behalf of the Indian 
settlers of that country. He has done his 
work all along with great tact and charity 
and faith in God and in human nature. 


Execution of Sacco and Vanzetti 
The execution in America of the Italian 
emigrant labourers Sacco and Vanzetti 
seven years after their arrest on a charge 
of murder and after a most protracted trial 
has created a great sensation all over the 
world. It is not their fellow-labourers, 
fellow-socialists, or fellow-cornraunists alone 
who believe in their innocence or at least 
doubt if there was sufficient evidence to 
convict them ; numerous other people, 
entirely unconnected with any kind of labour 
movement, are not convinced that they were 
guilty of the crime of which they were 
accused. In any case, they had been kept 


in prison for so many years after convic- 
tion, in suspense as to their ultimate fate, 
that it would not have been cheating justice 
of her dues if they had not been executed. 


Women’s Demand for Modification of 
Hindu Law of Inheritance 

At the Dacca Young Men's Conference 
Miss Sakuntala Chaudhuri moved a resolu- 
tion urging necessary alteration in the Hindu 
law of Daijabhaga, which denies to Hindu 
women a legal right to their paternal pro- 
perty. The resolution was lost by a small 
majority. Miss Chaudhuri was right in her 
diagnosis that this denial of the right to a 
share of paternal property was one of the 
causes of the regrettable dowry or “bride- 
groom-price” system. 

Raja Raramohan Roy has shown in his 
paper on Hindu women's right to property 
that some ancient codes of Hindu law have 
assigned to women a share of ancestral pro- 
perty and of the husband's property. 
Women, and men who are advocates of 
women's rights, should read this paper, and 
carry on an agitation until this ancient right 
is recognised. 


Investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura 

In our boyhood we used to read of a 
country called “Svadhin Tripura” or In- 
dependent Tripura. Even then, no doubt, 
if it came to fighting for preserving his 
independence, the Maharaja would not have 
been in a position to do so. But in Europe and 
America, there are a good many independent 
countries the population of which is less 
than many of our districts. Yet their 
powerful neighbours have not deprived 
them of their independence. It is different 
in India. Within the life-time of tvvo gene- 
rations or so, Bhutan and Sikkim and Tripura 
have lost their independence, not as the 
result of defeat in war but on account of 
peaceful pressure. Hence tlie Indian public 
have had to read the news of the recent 
investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura by the 
Governor of Bengal. 


Women Prisoners in Bengal 

According to the Bengal Jail Adminis- 
tration Report for 1926, during that year 
420 women were directly admitted to jails 
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from Court. Of these 234 were Hindus, 117 
Mahomedans and 11 Christians, and 58 be- 
longed to all other classes. As Musalmans 
form the majority of the inhabitants of Bengal, 
the fact that their female convict population 
is half that of the Hindu female convict popu- 
lation is a matter for satisfaction. It is due in 
part to the stricter observance of the purdah 
by Muslims. The Hindu community should 
seriously inquire into the causes which have 
sent such a disproportionately largo number 
of their women to jail. It is no consolation 
that in Western countries the proportion of 
female convicts is larger. 


Male Prisoners in Bengal 

Of the male convicts 12126 were Muha- 
mmadans and 8646 were Hindus and Sikhs. 
In proportion to population the Musalmans 
were found to be more criminally inclined 
than the Hindus. 

Taking both male and female convicts, 
56.06 per cent, were Muhammadans and 40.68 
Hindus, their percentages in the general 
population being 53.55 and 43.72 respectively. 

Prof. Taraporewala’s Reappointment 

The question of the re-appointment of 
Professor Taraporewala as Professor of com- 
parative philology for a period of three years 
gave rise to a lively discussion at a recent 
meeting of the Calcutta University Senate. 
We desire to notice a few points that arose 
in the course of the discussion. We gather 
from what various speakers said that the idea 
of doing without the professor’s services, at 
any rate for one year, arose because there 
were few or no students in his class, and 
because the financial condition of the univer- 
sity is unsatisfactory. That the financial 
condition of the university is unsatisfactory, 
is indisputable, and therefore in the abstract 
it has the right to abolish any chair that it 
thinks necessary and justifiable. But consis- 
tency should be observed in doing so. We 
will not refer to any person who is no longer 
a Professor. But there are Professors who, 
from the date of their appointment, have 
never had a class and have never taught a 
single student, and, in fact, the subjects they 
profess do not form parts of university 
curricula. Why were they appointed and re- 
appointed ? A. merely technical answer will 
not do. An impecunious university cannot 


aflord to throw away thousands of rupees for 
such chairs. Professor Taraporewala is, we 
believe, the only man in our university who 
knows both Sanskrit and Avestan philology, 
as well as European philology. If in any 
year there be no students in his comparative 
philology class, his services can be utilized 
in other w^ays, as he is a versatile scholar. 
But the other professors we speak of have 
not been and cannot be made useful in this 
way. — We should add that Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar is not the man responsible for their 
appointment and re-appointraent. 

Dr. Howells said : “They should bo care- 
ful lest it might be interpreted elsewhere 
that there was no room for a non-Bengali 
scholar in the Calcutta University.” Dr. B. C. 
Roy rightly repudiated the suggestion on 
behalf of the University. Thereupon Dr. 
Howells said: ‘1 never suggested anything 
of the kind. I only said that we should be 
careful lest it be misinterpreted.” Dr. 
Howells may not have suggested any such 
thing, but the mere mention of such a thing 
was mischievous and unnecessary. The 
following most important chairs are occupied 
by non- Bengalis, proving that the Calcutta 
University does not discriminate against 
non-Bengalis : Tagore Law Professorship, 
Dinshaw Fardnnji Mulla; Ceorge V. P'rofessor- 
ship of Philosophy, S. Radhakrishnan ; 
Ilardinge Professorship of Higher Mathematics, 
Ganesh Prasad ; Carmichael Professorship 
of Ancient History and Culture, 1). R. Bhan- 
darkar ; Sir Taraknath. P^rofessorship of 
Physics, C. V. Raman ; Sir Rashbehary Ghose 
Professorship of Botany, S. P. Agharkar ; 
Professorship of Comparative Philology, I.J. S. 
Taraporewala. It is needless to mention the 
names of ncn-Bengali lecturers and readers. 


Temporary I. M. S. Recruitment in 
England 

British doctors are being appointed 
temporarily to the I. M. S. on lavish scales 
of pay and gratuities. Equally qualified 
and better qualified Indian doctors can be 
had for more moderate salaries. But their 
claims are overlooked, obviously on racial 
grounds. British I. C. S. men want British 
doctors, and so their racial selfishness and 
prejudice must be respected ! The excuse 
is that as the Lee Commission’s recommenda- 
tions re the I. M. S. have not yet been 
disposed of, it is necessary to make these 
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appointments. But why could not the re- 
commendations be disposed of expeditiously, 
and why could not highly qualified Indian 
doctors be given those temporary appoint- 
ments ? 

Women Degree-holders in Madras 

At the annual convocation of the Madras 
University Professor Dewan Bahadur K. 
Ramunni Menon said in the course of his 
address : — 

The Madras University had more than 500 
women first def?ree>hoMers on its rolls, about forty 
per cent, of whom were further qualified for teach- 
ing. He believed Madras was tlie first province 
in India in tlie progress of female educjation. 

Other provinces should emulate the 
example of Madras. 

An Indian Going With An Arctic 
Expedition 

Mr. Sharat Kumar Roy, assistant Curator 
of Invertebrate Paleontology of the Field 
Museum of Natural History of Chicago, and 
formerly a member of the scientific staff 
of the New York state museum in Albany, 
has been selected as one of the members 
of the Rawson-MacMillan Arctic expedition 
of the Field Museum. 

This expedition, which is under the 
leadership of Commander Donald B. MacMillan, 
a widely known Arctic explorer, was to 
leave Wiscasset, Me., U. S. A., on the 25th 
June last for a fifteen months’ trip. 

The two ships of the party were to move to 
Sidney, Nova Scotia, for additional supplies ; 
thence they were to proceed to Battle harbor, 
Labrador, and up the coast to Kowk. From 
there one of the ships will go on alone to 
Baffin Land, entering Frobisher bay and 
Cumberland gulf, the coasts of which have 
been but little or never explored. 

The party will operate f^’orn a base at 
Nain, an Eskimo village on the coast of 
Labrador, where it will set up winter head- 
quarters and establish a scientific station. 
It will collect specimens of plants, fossils, 
fish, animals and birds of the Arctic and 
in the winter will penetrate the interior 
of Labrador and stay several months with 
the Naskapis, the most northerly of Algon- 
(|uin Indians. 

Mr. Roy, who has the degrees of bachelor 
of aits and master of science, is a member 
of ISignia N1 Paleontological Society of 


America, the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science, Theta Delta Pi 


Mr. Sharat Kumar Ray 

and Kappa Epsilon Pi. He is a post-graduate 
research student at the University of 
Chicago. 

The Proposed Secondary Board ot Education 

There has been some controversy in the 
papers on the subject of the proposed 
secondary Board of Education for Bengal. It 
should be an independent body. Admittedly 
it cannot be entirely independent of the 
Government ; but Government should have a 
voice only as it has a voice, say, in the 
affairs of the Calcutta, Municipality or in 
those of the Allahabad University. The majority 
of its members siioukl be elected non-officials, 
a fraction of them being teachers. The 
Calcutta University should be represented in 
it by some elected non-official Fellows. The 
Bengal Government should be represented by 
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a small minority of nominated men» most of 
them preferably non-officials. The rules 
should be so framed as not to enable the 
Board to arbitrarily reduce the number of 
secondary schools and of undergraduates. Its 
public examinations should be under the 
control of the Calcutta University, which 
should be democratised alorg with the formation 
of the Secondary Board. 


Hindus on the Frontier 

That numerous Hindus livir^g in the 
N,«W. Frontier area have been compelled by 
their numerically superior fanatical Muslim 
neighbours by threats to leave their hearths 
and homes and property and that much, if 
not most or all, of their property has been 
/o;\m-ized, is an undoubted fact. Other out- 
rages have also been committed. Under the 
guidance of fanatical mullahs these frontiers- 
men have found a short cut to prosperity in 
this world and salvation in the next. We 
have no knowledge and experience of the 
next world ; we have some, of the affairs of 
this w'orid. Savagery and robbery cannot 
bring enduring prosperity to any community. 
We are aware that success in predatory ex- 
ploits on the international vscale, though 
morally reprehensible, pay for some time. 
But those w^ho adopt such wicked methods 
against their village, town and district 
neiglibours only write themselves down as 
both fools and savages. 

It was officially declared that the Indian 
contingent was sent to China for the protec- 
tion of Indians in that country. No contin- 
gent needed to cross the seas to protect cis- 
Frontier and trans- Frontier Hindus the 
battalions and regiments have been there all 
along. Did Government mobilise or threaten 
to mobilise them for the protection of the 
Hindus ? Did it take any other step for the 
same purpose ? If not, why not? 


Maulvi Leakat Husain on the Causes of 
Communal Strife 

Maiilvi Leakat Husain, an orthodox and 
sincere Musalman, has been all allong a 
staunch nationalist advocate of friendship 
betw een all castes and creeds and of joint 
endeavour for our common good. Recently 
he has tried to produce Ilindu-Moslem 
amity by pointing out the causes of conflict 
and suggesting cures thereof. This attempt 


of his, like all his previous endeavours, is 
entirely praiseworthy. 

Our conviction is, and this has been 
admitted by Muslims who have read the 
Quran, that music before mosques has not 
been prohibited therein. It is not at all a 
religious question. Apart from the fact that 
in the past music has been played by Hindus 
before numerous mosques without objection, 
the Musalmans themselves do so and have 
always done so. And they do not object to 
British martial music played before mosques. 
Maulvi Leakat Husain has pointed out that 
when on one occasion the prophet Muhammad 
was engaged in prayer in a mosque with 
some of his followers, a hawker passed along 
the road in front making a terrific noise 
with some sort of music. The prophet did 
not forbid him to do so, but went on with 
his devotions. It is not piety, according to 
Islam or any other religion, to break the 
heads of people who pass along public 
highways playing music before houses of wor- 
ship. Nor is it anything but wickedness 
to intentionally disturb people in their acts 
of devotion. 

We would not insist on stopping or 
allowing music before mosques by legislation 
or executive order. It is not only a religious 
but a secular civic right to pass in procession 
with music along public thorougfaros. People 
should not be deprived of this right. Noise 
of all kinds, not merely the music of Hindus, 
in front of all houses of worship, not merely 
of mosques, may be prevented or minimised 
by mutual friendly understanding. If that 
cannot be done, we deserve to slavishly 
obey the orders of foreigners, now leaning 
to this side, now to that. 

Some Muslims object to Hindus carrying 
the images of their gods and goddesses along 
roads in front of mosques. They should 
remember, a modern State is not an Islamic 
theocracy ; it must protect all in the exer- 
cise of their right to religious observances 
which are not inhuman, immoral or criminal. 
They should also remember that the carrying 
of ia\ias and other things by Muslims is 
also idolatrous. 

As regards cow-killing, Hindus must 
tolerate it. Musalmans have as much right 
to sacrifice cattle as Hindus have to sacrifice 
bufialoes and goats. We would impose ou 
both Hindu and Muslim animal sacrifices 
only those restrictions which are imposed 
on the slaughter of animals in civilized coun- 
tries where pigs, cattle, sheep, goats, etc., 
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are slaughtered alike. The slaughter of 
animals is a gruesome sight. It ought not 
to be done in public either by Hindus or 
by Muslims. Humanity, public decency and 
sanitation make it necessary that it should 
be done in places screened from the gaze of 
passers-by. This principle is observed in 
Europe and America. It should be observed in 
India, too. For economic reasons the slaughter 
of prime cattle should be prevented. Hindus 
and Muslims should co-operate to do so. 

Shuddhi and Sangathan stand on the same 
footing as tabligh and tanzim. 


Dr. Ansar i’s views on the present 
situation 

In the course of an interview to the 
Awssociated Press, Dr. Ansari summed up his 
views on the present political situation as 
follows : 

“I urge that all our energies and resources 
should be concentrated on fighting the enemy 
residing inside our own body, viz . communal and 
political discord. I beseech Hindus and Mussal- 
mans, to cease fratricidal warfai’e, and settle the 
communal question without narrowness and bigotry. 
I appeal to all those who still desire to go to the 
Councils, to frankly (‘onfess that they are Co-ope- 
rators, to sink their ditVerenties, their quarrels and 
to form one united popular party. 

“1 cordially invite all communities and all poli- 
tical parties to join the National organisation in a 
body, in order to strengthen it and make it truly 
representative and national. I plead the cause of 
Ijabour wliich has been shamefully neglec^ted by us 
so far; and lastly, T advise the speedy preparation 
of the future Constitution of India.” 

Whether the making of this pronounce- 
ment after most provincial congress 
committees had declared themselves in favour 
of Dr. Ansari \s election to the congress 
presidential chair, was a deliberate stroke 
of policy, we cannot say. But it is 
certain that if his views had been 
known beforehand some of his supporters 
in the provinces would not have voted for 
him. 

We do not find anything objectionable 
in his views, though in detail we wonld not 
say all that he has said, and in the way he 
has done so. 

He continues to be a believer in Non- 
co-operation. He says: “We must realise 


that we have failed ; and that, from being 
on the crest of the wave as we were during 
the height of Non-co-operation, we are to- 
day in the lowest depths of a trough.” But 
he declares all the same : — 

I feel, as certain as ever, that apart from any 
very extraordinary and unexpected occurrences, we 
shall win back our freedom only by self-discipline, 
self-organisation and self-help, and through a move- 
ment in which we would be obliged to resort to 
direct action in some shape or form. 

Our feelings are similar. 


Sir R. N. Mukherji on Co-operation 

When Sir Rajendranath Mukherji speaks 
on any movement which requires business 
capacity and solvency to carry to a success- 
ful issue, he has the right to be heard. In 
his recent pronouncement on the Co-operative 
movement in Bengal, he pointed out that 
the things from which at present the province 
is sullering and which make it imperative 
to push on Co-operation are exactly the 
things which stand in the way of the spread 
and consolidation of the movement. Bengal 
sutlers from poverty, indebtedness and 
illiteracy. These stand in the way of 
the spread of the movement. But it is mainly 
co-operation which can pull Bengal out of 
the slough of despond. Sir Rajendranath 
pointed out how the peasants of Germany 
and Ireland have got rid of their indebted 
condition by recourse to c 3-operation, and 
how Italy has fought illiteracy with the same 
weapon. 

He wants our villages to be made centres 
of the movement. In his opinion all the 
villagers should become members of the 
village co-operative societies, which should 
be autonomous in their own internal affairs, 
as far as may be practicable. 

The co-operative movement is at present 
under official guidance and control. It 
should be democratised. But any attempt 
which may have to be made in that direction 
must be made by men whose honesty and 
solvency are unquestionable and whose busi- 
ness capacity has been proved by successful 
work in other directions. 



INDIA’S WOMANHOOD 

News and Portraits 

Miss Sheila. Rat, daughter of the late Dr. candidates— Sthmati Maya Deiit and Srijitkta 
Paresh Ranjan Ray has, as announced Urmii.a Deth— sought the suffrage of the male 
before, topped the list of successful 


candidates (first class first) in the Allahabad 
M. Sc. (previous) examination in Chemistry. 
Miss Ray’s academic distinction deserves 
special mention in view of the fact that 
a very few girl students in this country go 
in for science degrees. 



Miss Sheila Ray 


Mrs. Asrukana Demi, daughter of the late 
Prof. Hiralal Sanyal of the Calcutta University 
Law College has passed the last B, A. examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University with high 
second class Honours in English. She did 
well at the JIatriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations. Much credit is due to her 
because she has been able to prosecute her 
studies even after entering married life. 

Although the citizens of Calcutta enjoy the 
privilege of electing women councillors to the 
Municipal Corporation yet it is regrettable that 
not a single lady has been elected to that 
body as yet. At the last election two lady 



Mrs. Anna Thomas 

i I Supdi. Mateiiiitv Dept., Maduia 



Mrs. Asrukana Debi s 
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Mrs. Jayalakshmi Kumar 



Mrs. Lakshmi AmmaL 


voters. But neither of them has been 
returned. 

In the sphere of civic and educational 
activities Indian ladies are making much 
headway. We learn : 





Srimati Maya Debi 



Mr. Ponnuswaim 


Mus. Lakshmi Ammal has been nominated 
as a member of the Vellore Municipal Council. 
Mrs. Jayalakshmi Kumar has been nominated 
as a member of Chingliput District Educational 
Council. Mrs. H. Sarhru Ponnuswami, m.b.e., 
Secretary of the Red Cross Society, 
Palamcottah has been nominated as a member 
of the Tinnevelly District Board. 

Mrs. Anna Thomas has been awarded first 
prize medal for an essay on child- welfare. 
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TO JAVA 

I’liOM UIK PlI-iiEIV FUOM InDU. 

[Translaied from the Ori^iiml Bengali) 

I 

In a dim distant unrecorded age 
we had met, thou and 1, — 

"When niy speech became tangled in thine 
and my life in thy life. 

The East Wind had carried thy beckoning call 
through an unseen path of the air 
to a distant sun-lit shore 

fanned by the coconut leaves. 

It blended with the conch-shell sound 
that rose in worship at the shrines 
by the sacred waters of the (Janges. 

The great Ood Vishnu spoke to me, 

and spoke Urna, the ten-armed Goddess : 

' Make ready tliy boat, carry tlie rites of our worship 
across the unknown sea”. 

The Ganges stretched her arm to the eastern ocean 
in a flow of majestic gesture. 

From the heavens spoke to me two mighty voices — 

the one that had sung of Rama’s glory of sorrow 
and the other of Arjuna’s triumphant arm,— 
urging me to bear along the waves 

their epic lines to the eastern islands ; 
and the heart of my land murmured to me its hope 
that it might build its nest of love 
in a far-away land of its dream. 


The morning came ; my boat danced on the dark blue water, 
her white sails proud of the favour of a friendly breeze. 

She kissed thy shore, a stir ran athwart thy sky, 

and the green veil fluttered on the breast of the Nymph of thy 

woodland. 


OCTOBER, 1927 


WHOLE NO. 

9.rin 
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We met in the shade of the night-fall, 
in the dark hours of the earth ; 
the still evening was touched to its depth 

by the blessings of the Seven Holy Stars of Wisdom. 
The night waned ; and Dawn scattered her prodigal gold 
on the path of our meeting 
along which the two companion souls 

combined their journey through ages 
among a crowd of gigantic visions. 


Ill 

The time wore on, the dark night came u])on us, 
and we knew not each other. 

The seat we shared was buried under the Dust 
raised by Time’s chariot wheels. 

By the receding flood of oblivion I was borne back 
to my own lonely shore — 

my hands bare, my mind langorous with sleep. 
The sea before my house remained dumb 

of the mystery of a meeting it had witnessed, 
and the garrulous Granges spoke not to me 

of a hidden long track to her otlier sacred haunt. 


IV 

Thy call reaches me once again 

across hundreds of speechless years. 

I come to thee, look in thine eyes, 

and seem to see there the light of the wonder 
at our first meeting in thy forest glade, 
of the gladness of a promise 

When we tied golden threads of kinship 
round each other’s wrist. 

That ancient token, grown pale, 

has not yet slipped off thy right arm, 

and our wayfaring path of old 

lies strewn with the remnants of my speech. 

They help me to retrace my way to the inner chamber of thy life 
where still ^he light is burning that we kindled together 
on the forgotten evening of our union. 

Remember me, even as I remember thy face, 
and recognise in me as thine own, 

the old that has been lost, to be regained and made new. 

Batavia 

August 21, 1927 RABINDRANATH TAGORE 



WHEN SHOULD INDIA HAVE SELF-RULE ? 

By Tiiu Rev. Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


O NE of the most remarkable groups of men 
known to modern history was that com- 
pany of patriots in America in 1776 who 
threw off the British yoke and launched the 
United States as a new and free nafion in 
the world. If they had waited for treedom 
until their British masters had educated them 
for it and pronounced them fit, they would 
have waited until doomsday. 

England long tried the short-sighted, im- 
perialistic policy of holding Canada under 
close domination, treating her people like 
children unable to take care of themselves, 
just as she is treating India, and withhold- 
ing from them the self-government that they 
wanted, while she went on with her exas- 
parating plan of putting tliem off with 
promises and pretending to educate them for 
“freedom’' instead of giving freedom. Like 
any other self-respecting people they chafed, 
protested and rebelled, and England would 
have lost them, as she had lost her American 
colonies at the South, had not Lord Durham, 
who was sent to Canada to look into matters, 
returned home with a report which shocked 
the British Government into sense, and 
caused it to grant to the Canadian people, 
practically at once, a very substantial quantum 
of real self-government. 

Japan did not require to be educated for 
freedom and self-rule by a foreign power. 
Siam did not. Yet both nations are making 
fine progress, and are ruling themselves well. 

Turkey has at last got for herself a 
government that gives every evidence of 
being strong, well organised, and enlightened. 
Her long delay was caused by foreign domi- 
nations and tyrannies. "With relief from 
foreign control, and with freedom to manage 
her own affairs, she is taking her place by 
the side of the most progressive nations of 
the world. 

All the South American peoples have 
created for themselves governments that are 
reasonably good, some of them very good ; 
and all have done it themselves with no 
domination or training by foreigners. 'While 
they were under Spain and Portugal their 
governments were abominable. Under self- 


rule they are steadily approximating the 
best. 

The woes of China have come almost 
wholly from foreign nations forcing opium 
upon her, robbing her of her best sea-ports 
and large areas of her territory, depriving 
her of her customs and dominating her in a 
score of ways. If she had been let alone to 
adjust herself to the conditions of the modern 
world in her own way and under her own 
leadership, as Japan was, there is every 
reason to believe that today we should have 
seen a peaceful and prosperous China, not 
quite so far advanced as Japan, but progress- 
ing steadily and on the whole wisely, and 
occupying a place in the world little less 
important than those of the great nations of 
Europe and America. 

One of the most remarkable achievements 
of the modern world is the progress made 
by the negroes in America since their eman- 
cipation in 1863. Suppose that instead of 
freeing the slaves at once and setting them 
at once to the task of walking on their own 
legs, we had said as the British say of the 
people of India : “No, not now. We must go 
slow. Some time, after many years, it may 
do to free them ; but we must keep them 
where they are for a long time and let their 
masters, overseers and slave-drivers train 
them for freedom. As soon as we think they 
are fit to govern themselves we will grant 
them their liberty would they have been 
free today ? Or in a thousand years ? 

How long would it take a child, kept on 
crutches, to learn to walk, run and perform 
with vigor on its legs ? How long would it 
take a person kept out of the water to learn 
to swim ? Of what value is training received 
from masters who look down upon those 
being trained as inferiors and virtual serfs 
because their colour is brown ? Instead of 
the people of India needing more training 
from the British, the fact is, they have had 
far too much such training already. What 
they need is to get on to their own feet, 
stand up as men and train themselves. The 
more training they get from lords and 
masters the weaker they will be, and the 
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less able to go alone. Is there any reason 
to believe that the so-called training of the 
Indian people for self-rule, conducted as 
that so-called training is now being 
conducted under virtual slavery and by 
virtually slave-masters, that is, under the 
absolute dominance of the British bureaucra- 
cy, — is there any reason to believe that if it 
went on for a hundred years, it would fit 
them any better than they are fitted now by 
their own native intelligence, their own 
natural instincts for law and order, and their 
experience of three thousand years of actual 
practice of self-rule ? 

I repeat, England's whole manner of 
dealing with India in withholding self-rule 
from her until she is first ‘educated’’ and 
“trained” and made “fit” for it, is contrary 
to the best modern psychology and the best 
modern systems of education. If there is 
anything that our best psycliologists and 
educators unite on, and declare to be settled 
and certain, it is that the only way in which 
individuals or groups of individuals can be 
effectually trained for anything practical, or 
made really fit for anything practical, is by 
the method of actual doing, of experiment, of 
practice, of “trial and error” or trial under 
the possibilities of success and possibilities 
of failure. The child has to learn to walk 
by walking, to speak by speaking, to write 
by writing, to think by thinking, to use all 
his faculties and powers by using them, to 
do everything he has to do in life by doing. 
Every step forward in civilization has been 
attained by experiment, and experiment al- 
w^ays involving the possibility of mistakes. 
It is by their mistakes as well as by their 
successes that men and nations always have 
to learn and to advance. There is no other 
way. 

It is a calamity to India, of the first 
magnitude, that throughout all the dealings of 
the British with her this principle has been 
ignored. And it is ignored still. If England 
herself had been kept by some superior 
power from self-rule until she could govern 
herself without any mistakes, or until in the 
judgment of that dominating power she was 
“fit”, she would today be in political slavery, 
as India is. The same is t.ue of the United 
States. The same is true of every nation. 
Every nation in the world that rules itself 
has learned to do so by actual experience, 
and never by being taught by a foreign 
power. They have all learned to swim by 
going into the water. India simply demands 


the right to go into the water. One year of 
actually governing themselves, making mistakes 
and correcting them, would do more to train 
the Indian people for self-rule than a 
millenium of the sham training which they 
are now getting from their British masters. 
Dare any one deny that Gladstone was right 
in declaring that “every year and every 
month that a subject people are kept under 
the administration of a despotic government, 
renders them less fit for free institutions ?” 

Just when should India receive freedom 
and self-rule? This question has been answered 
already. But let me cite definite answers 
from distinguished and trustworthy English- 
men. 

No Englishman knows India better than 
Rev. C. F. Andrews, who came there more 
than a quarter of a century ago, was for a 
time missionary of the Church of England 
and a college professor, and who for some 
years past has traveled all over India devoting 
himself to work of social reform. Mr. 
Andrews tells us unhesitatingly that, in his 
judgment, the Indian people should have self- 
rule at once, that is, as soon as proper 
adjustments for it can be made, and that 
delay in order to carry on what is mistakenly 
called “educating them for freedom” is folly, 
and only makes conditions worse. Here are 
his own words : 

“A few days ago a professor from America 
asked me the question, whether India would prefer 
Swaraj (self-government) tomorrow, or \yait for 
twenty years, when it might be had with loss 
danger of confusion and disaster in the process. I 
said to him that the real danger was not that of 
the confusion which might take place if Swaraj 
came to India tomorrow, f)ut rather the danger of 
delay ; because every year that Swaraj was not 
obtained was another year of foreign institutions, 
foreign gove.rnmeni and foreign trampling upon. 
Jndia\s rights. 1 asked liirn, as an Amencan, what 
he would think if foreign institutions were imposed 
upon his own country. Would he wish to get rid 
of them immediately, even if there was some 
disturbance in the process V b)r would he be 
willing to wait for twenty or any other number 
of years, during which those very foreign insti- 
tutions would become still more hard to get rid 
of f' ITe replied immediately, “We would 'never 
allow foreign institutions to be impo.sed upon 
Americ.a even for a moment, much less a term of 
years.” I said to him, “Then you see the whole 
Indian situation at one glance, and you can under- 
stand why Indians are impatient, and cannot bear 
even a single ye.ar to be passed under the foreign 
yoke.” ITe confessed to me, ‘T have asked Indians 
from one end of India to the other the same 
question that I asked you, and they have all given 
me the same answer. They have all said, ‘We 
want self-government now. We protest against 
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Britain’s utterly unnecessary and exasperating 
delay.” 

The following is what Mr. Bernard Hough- 
ton, long a distinguished member of the 
British-Indian Civil Service, says about delay : 

“Whv should political freedom come to India 
slowly ? It is ready for freedom today. Ft is not 
a barbarous country. It possesses a civilization 
far older than onrs (that of Britain). In some 
respects, particularly in its village organizations, 
its civilization is more democratic and better than 
ours. Indians are peaceable, intelligent, quick to 
unite in group action. The writings and speeches 
of their leaders and the tone of their newsMapers 
strike a higher note than in England. Indians 
really strive after ideals, they really believe in 
moral principles. Is not such a country ready for 
self-rule ? It is no argument to say that because 
Britain has taken SCO years to attain democracy, 
therefore, India too must advance at tortoise pace. 
Events and ideas move a hundred times more 
swiftly now than of old. Look at the United 
Stales of Ameri(ja. At a leap they obtained freedom 
and a constitution which after 150 years is still 
ahead of Britain. Look at Japan. India aspires 
to govern herself. For this she is ready. It will 
be a crime against humanity if she is prevented.” 

A number of times within the last five 
years the British Labour Party has declared 
itself unequivocally in favor of self-rule for 
India, and not in some far oil future but 
immediately, as soon as proper arrangements 
can be made. One of its most recent 
declarations is the following : 

‘^We believe that the time has come when our 
brothers in all parts of India are capable (not will 
be sometime but are now) of controlling their own 
atTairs equal ly^ along with South Africa and other 
British Dominions, and wo hereby pledge ourselves 
to assist in every way possible to bring about this 
much-desired reform.” 

The Boers were not required to wait 
twenty years, or ten, or five, or two, for self- 
government. As soon as a constitution could 
be framed and proper governmental machinery 
could be set up, home-rule was given them. 
And it has worked well. The Indian people 
see no reason why self-government should 
not be given to them as promptly as to the 
Boers. 

What the Indian people need and demand 
is to have the useless crutch, the galling 
crutch, the weakening and injurious crutch 
of government by foreigners taken away 
without further annoying postponement, and 
to be allowed to use and develop their own 
legs. 

No one has expressed this better than 
Mrs. Annie Besant, the eminent English- 
woman who knows India so well : 

“Indians are tired of Britain’s grandmotherly 


legislation which always treats them as babes. If 
the Britisli think them babes, very well, let the 
oabes (Tawl by themselves, get up and try to walk 
and thep tumFJe down until by tumbles they learn 
equilibrium. If they learn to walk in leading 
strings they will alwavs develop bowlegs. But as^ 
a fact, wherever the Indians have been tried fairly 
in the matter of self-government, they have always 
succeeded.” * 

It is no wonder that many of the Indian 
people feel themselves stung, insulted, out- 
raged by the insistence of the British that 
they need to be tutored for self-rule, as it 
they were childrcM, as if they had not ruled 
themselves for thousands of years, — and 
tutored bv a nation which is a parvenu in 
self-rule compared, u'ith India. It seems to 
them much like the talk of some young 
American “flappers” about “bringing up 
father.” 

As for the question, how long a time is 
needed to give India self-rule ? it is widely 
believed that one year is enough. Up to 
within a recent period the Indian people 
would have been quite willing to consent 
to live years, or even ten, if they could 
have been definitely and positively assured 
that at the end of that time self-government, 
real self-government and not a mere sem- 
blance, would be granted them. But there 
have been so many delays and so many 
disappointments, so many evaded or half- 
broken promises, that few now are willing to 
consider a time anywhere near so long. 

Today nearly all the most eminent and 
trusted leaders, and also not a few English- 
men, believe that in a single year, or certainly 
in two, the British government in India can, 
if it will, set up as its successor a native 
government, with every official position in it, 
from A'^iceroy to policeman, filled by fully 
competent Indians (quite as competent as the 
men who fill the positions now), and do it 
with no confusion or disorder attending the 
going out of the old and the coming in of 
the pew, and with no injustice to any interest. 
The Indian people are more peaceable and 
more law-abiding and naturally more orderly 
than the English, and if in England the 
government of the country can pass from one 
political parly to another, or if one King can 
die and a successor assume the crown wuth 
no disturabance of the F)oace, surely we have 
a right to believe that the British masters of 
India can arrange for proper elections 
there, national, provincial and local, and after 


• The Case for India, p. 45. Theosophical Pub- 
lishing Co. Madras. 
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the results of the votiug are known can, turn 
over the f^overnment to the Indian officials 
chosen, and accomplish it all as quietly, in as 
orderly a manner and with as much safety as 
one political administration succeds another in 
England after an election, or as one King 
follows another. And why should tliey not 
be able to do it all within a single year’s 
time ? 

Such an Indian Government, while doing 
no injustice to Britain, would serve India 
incomparably better than the present Govern- 
ment does, because it would be in the hands 
of men who know India so much better than 
the British do ( or than any transient 
foreigners possibly can), who sympathize with 
India's ideals and civilization as the British 
do not, and whose supreme interests are in 
India and not in a foreign land. 

Of course, whether India is fit for self- 
government or not depends upon Avhat kind 
of a government we have in mind, and what 
we mean by fitness. If, as many seem to do, 
we entertain the ignorant and foolish thought 
that everything Indian is bad and that only 
things European or Western are good, and 
therefoie that the Indian people will not be 
fit to rule themselves until they are made 
over into imitators of Englishmen, turning 
their back upon their own culture and ideals 
of thousands of years and adopting the 
language, customs, fashions, habits, education, 
religion and all the rest of an alien and far 
off land ; and if the kind of government 
which we insist that they must be fit for, 
is a kind not their owm, not what they want 
but what we ignorantly and egotistically want 
them to have— an entirely European kind, 
and entirely British kind, a kind strange to 
India’s ways, thoughts, and ideals,— if this is 
what we mean by fitness for self-government, 
then unquestionably the Indian people are 
not fit, and what is more, there seems no 
reason to believe that they ever will be. 

But if India is to be allov ed to remain 
her own true self, instead of trying to become 
a feeble and foolish imitation of Europe ; 
if she is to be permitted to retain and develop 
her own unique and important civilization, 
instead of abandoning it for that of foreign 
masters ; if she is to be permitted to have 
and develop a kind of government in harmony 
with her own experience and culture, and 
answering to her own ideals and needs, 
instead of a kind that came into existence 
under other skies and to serve other wants, 
and which, if it were adopted by her. would 


probably answer her needs little better than 
in the Bible story the cumbrous armor of 
King Saul answered the needs of young 
David, then, as already has been urged, she 
is unquestionably ready for self-government 
now. 

If it is objected that Indians competent 
to carry on the government cannot be found, 
the answer is, they can be found if sought 
for. As a matter of fact, the Government of 
India, in nearly all its departments, is actu- 
ally being carried on now mainly by Indians. 
And for two reasons : first, because there are 
Dot enough Englishmen to carry it on ; and 
secondly, because in many respects the 
English are not competent, — they are so 
ignorant of the languages of the country, of 
its history, institutions, customs, ideals, needs, 
and a thousand things which are necessary 
to be known to keep the government from 
making fatal mistakes. A large part of the 
most difficult, important and vital work of 
carrying on the Government in all its depart- 
ments and branches simply has to be entrust- 
ed to competent Indians, or else everything 
would break down. The British occupy the 
high places, do the directing or “bossing,” 
wear the honors and draw tho high salaries. 
But they can all be spared. As has been 
said, there is no lack of Indians capable of 
filling and filling well absolutely every place 
of official responsibility from lowest to 
highest. 

At this point let one thing be clearly 
understood ; and that is, that turning over 
the Government of India to the Indian people 
does not necessarily mean any such thing 
at all as that all Englishmen would be 
required to leave India, at once or ever. 
Business men, engaged in business that is 
legitimate, business not dependent upon unjust 
concessions to them as Englishmen, would 
not be disturbed. Beyond question the Indian 
government would do exactly as the govern- 
ment of Japan has done, -—employ, at least 
for a time, not a few highly qualified 
foreigners, Germans, Frenchmen, Americans, 
and especially Englishmen, as professors, in 
universities and technical schools, as managers 
and experts in developing the resources of 
the country and organizing its industries ; 
and naturally this would continue (as in 
Japan) as long as there was need, — that is, 
until India felt herself abreast of the best 
science and other important knowledge of 
the West. 

With regard to this whole matter of the 
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relation of a self-rulino; India to foreig:ners 
there seems to be a wide-spread misunder- 
standing. The impression has been created, 
and given out to the world, that the Indian 
people want to drive out “bag and baggage’' 
not only the British Government but all 
Englishmen, if not all foreigners. No 
mistake could be greater. India has never 
demanded that Englishmen or individuals 
should leave, but only they should no longer 
remain as rulers and lords of the country. 
Mahatma Gandhi has more than once taken 
pains to say, as have many other leaders of 
the highest influence, that Englishmen would 
be welcome to stay as citizens, as traders, 
and business men, as educators, and even as 
ofhcials in cases where the Indian Government 
might see fit to appoint them as such. But 
they cannot stay as self-appointed rulers, 
masters and privileged exploiters of the land. 
They must take their places by the side of 
the Indian people, not above them. 

In conclusion, and in a sense summing 
up all that this article has aimed to say ; 
the whole dream of “educating a nation for 
freedom” by otitsiders and masters, while at 
the same time keeping the nation in bondage, 
is a delusion. The whole history of mankind 


has shown it to be such. The best informed 
and most authoritative students of the 
subject condemn it. Modern education and 
modern psychology declare its folly. It never 
has been successfully done in the whole 
history of the world. In the very nature of 
the case it never can be. “Nations by them- 
selves are made.” They cannot be manu- 
factured by foreigners and set up like statues. 
If the British could teach the Indian people 
to create a government as like that of 
England as two peas in a pod, and to carry it 
on as perfectly as possible after the English 
model, it would do no go good. The whole 
thing would be artifiical, and therefore 
quickly perishable. Britisn ways are not 
India’s ways, nor British needs India’s needs. 
The Indian people would have to change their 
government all over, after the British were 
gone, to suit it to their own ideals and to 
answer their own wants. Why cannot the 
British see this, and, without further foolish 
and hurtful delay, turn over the country to 
its rightful owners, for them to build up a 
government suited to their customs, their 
civilization and their needs, and therefore 
really permanent and useful ? 

I This is a chapter from the author’s forth- 
coming book, “India’s Case for Freedom.”] 
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T O reach the island of Bali from Surabaya, 
the eastern port of Java, we had to pass 
through the straits of Madura. The very 
name “Madura” brought back to my mind 
the history of the progressive Hinduisation of 
Indonesia. I could not somehow believe 
that I was sailing in unknown waters. Heaps 
of antiquities belonging to the Hindu civili- 
sation of Madura, Bali and Lombok that I 
saw in the Museum of Batavia, helped also 
to dispel the idea of “foreign-ness” from my 
mind while !• travelled in spirit through 
these “island museums” of Hindu culture 
reaching to the very confines of the Austra- 


lasian continent. Lying on the deck of the 
small steamship ‘Both’, I spent the whole 
day surveying the outline of the southern 
shore of the island of Madura, while the 
ship glided past Kamal, Sompar, Sampang 
and Baraekasan Bunder. The range of low 
hills in the centre formed a charming dark- 
green background. On the shore were seen 
clusters of fishing villages ; fishing boats were 
plying with the help of a peculiar sail woven 
not of cloth but of palm-leaf matress, like the 
Indian chatai, which shone brilliantly in the 
midday sun. Then I felt that I was in real 
Polynesia, the world of leaf-reed-wicker-work. 
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A 'new of Bali from the shore. Balinese boat. 


:'iirpaKsinff ‘civilised” handicrafts in an un- 
sophisticated { 2 :race and delicacy. 

Onr boat left Surabaya at d a. m. and it 
touched Soemenep, the (^astern port of Madura, 
at about 5 p. in., thus flankiiifi: practically the 
entire Ion*;!!! of the island in ei^ht hours. 
Here the boat stopped for some time, loading: 
and unloading cargoes. While watching the 
exports and imports of the island, I noticed 
a smart young man in a white drill suiting 
who had been studying me from, a distance, 
T greeted him and he nodded gently and 
replied in broken English that he was trying 
to ascertain if I came from India. I assured 
him that ho was right, and wo soon became 
good friends, though the range of our con- 
versation was very limited. 1 gathered that 
my friend hailed from the island of Celebes ! 
His name was Mr. J. Walintukan and his 
home was at Menado in the bonder District 
of Celebes. He was full of praise about his 
native country, where India is known through 
'the Ramayana, the scenes of which are still 

50 —? 


depicted by the people of North Celebes on 
painted cloth. AValintukan urged me to visit 
Celebes on my way back from Bali. Alas! my 
mind was willing, but money is ridiculously 
unwilling t.> replenisli the exhausted purse 
of a vagabond tourist ! Hence I had to 
postpone iny visit to Celebes for some future 
incarnation. 

Early next morning I felt that the 
steamer had stopped somewhere. 1 rubbed 
my eyes and rushed to the deck with a 
view to ascertain if we were already in 
Bali. The captain informed me that, while 
face to face with Bali, we were still in 
Java. To solve this fine riddle I consulted 
the map and found that the island of Bali 
almost touches the extreme eastern port of 
Java, Banjirwangi, where our boat was lying 
in anchor for the loading and unloading 
of cargoes from the farthermost province of 
Java, called Besuki (Basuki), which shows 
place-names like Probolinggo, Argapura, 
and Situbondo ! Surely the setu-bandha, or 
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the brid^in^ of the ocean by Rimi, did 
not atop with Ceylon. His worthy descen- 
dants must have ventured farther and farther 
till they reached the ver^ heart of Polynesia 
and— who knows— probably they or their 
spiritual prog^eny of Indonesia, crossed the 
vast e,xpanse of the Pacific and left the 
relics of their manners and customs, their 
cosmogony and mythology, their art and 
iconography in far off Polynesia, nay farther 
than that, even in the so called N^etv World 
where the symbolical elephant-motif has been 
recently discovered in the sculptural re- 
mains of the Pre-Columb'an art of America. 



Nioman Kadjenw:, 

My Guide in Baii 

Our ship weighed anchor, leaving the 
Javanese port Banguwangi and forced me 
to leave ray historical fantasies. What a 
rare feast for the eyes ! The morning sun 
lit up the sea of Java and the verdure of 
the Balinese coasts into an extraordinary 
brilliance. There is an unspeakable fascination 
in this greenery of the Pacific isles. I drank 
in the charm the whole morning through, 
and woke up as it were from a trance when 
in the raid-day the ship touched Buleleng, the 
northern port of Bali. A crowd of Balinese 
boatmen invaded the steamer and tried to 


induce me to go on shore. But I was eagerly- 
waiting for my Bilinese friend, wired to from* 
Bitavia Siidlenly I discerned a young man 
of about twenty approaching ray steamer in a' 
smill boat Tnis was Njoman Kadjeng, the- 
former student of the school of Ounung Sari 
and at present a clerk in the office of the 
Resident at Singaradja. He struck me as an> 
ideal guide— a healthy unsopnisticated and 
sympathetic young man speaking just sufficient 
English to mike himself understood. He took 
charge of my luggage and brought me to the 
shore in a Balinese boat iambangan prahoo. 
I was informed that there was no regular 
hotel in the island but that there are 
rest-houses called pamngrahan (corresponding 
to our Indian So my friend 

deposited me and ray luggage in the rest-house 
of Singaradja, some two miles from the landing 
place. 

In SixoAirvDJA — the Capital op Bale 

The Balinese are born artists. The clean 
and charming roads with trees on either 
side supplying natural sunshade, the 
picturesque houses with thatched towers 
and rich wood-carvings, the variegated 
dress and dignified bearing of the womenfolk, 
the exquisite designs of temple architecture 
and decorations— all combined to evoke in 
me the memories of an ideal village 
community which is so persistently aspired 
after in our Indian texts, which once must have 
been the very basis of our Indian civilisation, 
yet which is so rarely to be seen and 
enjoyed in India ! How strange it is that, 
in this far-awav Hindu colony, so long 
forgotten by the Hindus, I felt the inspiring 
touch of the bygone rural civilisation of 
India. 

I spent the whole afternoon strolling 
along the village roads haunted as it were 
by this bewitching scenery. I was suddenly- 
attracted by the loud music of drums and 
cymbals in a neighbouring house and on 
enquiry was informed by my “friend, 
philosopher and guide'', Njoman Kadjeng, 
that a folk festival was being celebrated there, 
as is customary on the full-moon day. vSo our 
Balinese brethren observe the tUhi cele- 
brations like us ! When I reached the house 
the ceremony was over and amusements 
were going on. It was really a funny 
spectacle : in the s{>acious court-yard had 
assembled a huge crowd and in the centre there 
was a gigantic lion with white mane ! To- 
reassure my nervous readers let me say at 
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Balinese ladies 
Ooinj? to temple 


sprinkled water and flowers by an attending 
priest, from whom I came to know that the 
flowers strewn were of four different colours 
to propitiate the four gods : Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva and Indra. 

While I was trying to disentangle the 
Indian element from this queer cerenoony, 
I was asked by my fiiend to watch a black 
chicken which was tied all the while 
( bscure coiner and w hich was liberated now 
that the pow er of Kvil bad been killed by sacred 
montras. This little detail made me alert 
at once in detecting the strain of Malay- 
Polynesian magic in this Indo-Javanese 
culture. 

In the Libio\ky of a Balinese Pandit 

Ever since my larding I was in search 
of a real Balinese scholar who might enlighten 
me with regard to the extant texts and 
traditions of Indian origin. I bad the good 
fuitune to meet just a man of that type in 
Pandit Djilantik w ho had a splendid collection 
of books and manuscripts. He received me 
very cordially and asked me numerous 
questions on India and the state of indigenous 
learning there. I felt how in spite of 
centuries of separation, these descendants of 


the very outset that it was 
aiot a real lion, but a 
dummy made to jump about 
by a clever man, a specialist 
in animal acting! The lion 
is not to be found in tlie list 
of Balinese fauna. Tigers, as 
I heard, are found in west 
Bali, but lions are neither 
^een nor known to the people. 
So this must be a ceremonial 
lion imported from India 
along with the Indian cults. 
And it jumped and danced 
u i te u n cer em o n i o»u si y , while 
the boys and gills w^eie shriek- 
ing with merriment. Two 
men were dancing some rustic 
dance while the village 
orchestra was playing. Sudden- 



ly another actor appeared 
on the scene and, approa- 
ching the terrible beast with 
rhythmic gestures, laid it low, not with the 
stroke of any weapon but simply with magic 
mantras duly uttered. On the dead body of 
4he lion (probably a symbol of Evil) w’as 


The thatched towers of Bali : 
jsque houses ; hills on the had ground. 

Aryan pardits were vitally interested in 
Indian religion and culture. We were sitting 
in the outhouse on a long wooden seat, so 
similar to the Indian model, and this Balinese 
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Pandit was showing me one by one, the 
manuscripts of the Mahabharata. theBrahmanda 
and Vishnu puranas, the Dharmashastra of 
Manu and Hhri^n, the Rajaniti or royal 
science of Kamandaka, etc., till I ahnost forf^ot 
that I was thousands of miles away from 
India, *the ori^^inal home of these Shastras 
which I saw in their Balinese ^?arb. What a 
vast field for research and how our Indian 
learned societies, and universities should take 
immediate steps to send experts in Indian 
palaeography and Sanskrit learning in order 
to collaborate with our brother pundits of Bali 
and Java. 


among the Balinese of to-day. The Padanda' 
or Pandit class resembles very much the 
Hindu Brahmins and I gathered that the 
Balinese Brahmins claim Padanda Vahu 
Kavuh (the “newly arrived’') as their ancestor. 
Thus Bali began to offer me from day to day, 
sociological and cultural problems, at once 
fascinating and baflling. 

A VISIT TO THK RkSIDENCY 

Thanks to Dr. Bosch, Director of the 
Archaeological Department, my arrival at 
Singaradja was intimated to the Governor 
or Resident of the islands 



of Bali and Lombok, P. E. 
Moolenburgh. He very kindly 
invited me to his house, 
situated in a lovely spacious 
garden. He was somewhat 
surprised to find an Indian 
scholar coming so far in 
search of archeological adven- 
ture. Very soon I discovered 
that the Resident was a well- 
read man. I mentioned 
incidentally that we appreciate 
keenly in India the profound 
studies on Buddhism by the 
Dutch sarcnil Henrick Kern. 
Air. Moolenburgh at once 
told me joyously that he had 
had the privilege to sit at the 
feet of Prof. Kern in order 


A Temple of Bali 


to learn Sanskrit years a.go. 
So he would help to the 
best of his abilities an Indian 
admirer of his learned master. 


I had some favour to ask 


Pandit Djilantik informed me that his 
collection had been catalogued by a 
Dutch Indologist The ancient Indo- 
Javanese literature written in “Kawi” dialect 
formed part also of the old literature of 
Bali. At a later epoch, when Islam 
innundated Java with the fall of the Majha- 
pahit empire in H75, the important Hinduised 
families left their possessions in Java and 
crossed over to the island of Bali, which 
down to this day is free from Islamic 
domination. Those who consider themselves 
as descendants of the early Hindu immigrants 
are named Wong Madjajinhii, who are the 
Kuiius, infinitely superior to the Bali-aga 
or the indigenous Balinese. It is very easy 
to discern the two types : one flat and 
featureless, the other fine and handsome, 


and I took that opportunity to seek his 
aid. I knew that Njoraan Kadjem was a 
clerk in the office of the Residency and I 
knew equally well that it would be very 
difficult for me to secure the services of another 
Balinese of his type, during my short stay 
in the island. So I requested the Resident 
kindly to lend me the services of Njoman Kadjem 
during my trip through Bali. Tlie Resident not 
only granted my request but generously offered 
to place me under the care of Dr. Schrieke, 
the Director of the Ethnographic Survey, who 
was then staying in Oianjar (South Bali) in 
order to study the elaborate Cremation ritual 
there. That was just the thing which I 
wanted to witness before anything else and 
that was why I postponed my Java trip. By 
a stroke of good luck or by a propitio us 
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sraile of Lord Ganesha I gained my object 
completely. Thanking the Resident I began 
to get ready for my historic tour from 
Singaradja on the north to (Jianjar, the 
stronghold of Hindu culture in South Rali. 

The Resident’s library contains ail the 
important books and reports on Bali, Lombok 
and other islands. I offer some facts that 
may prove interesting to my Indian friends. 

Bali and Lombok were first visited by 
Houtman as early as 1597, and he found the 
people ‘extremely warlike” in nature, ([uite 
in keeping with the proud tradition t the 
native chronicle— TAftwa Bali, which names 
the island Bali-anka, the lap of the strong 
and valiant — thus fitly expressing the bold 
warlike spirit of the Balinese “(Vide B. K. 
Chatterjee’s Indian Cnliiire in Java and 
Snniatra, pp. 12 ; Greater India Society 
Bulletin No. 3.) 

The Balinese could not be made to 
acknowledge the suzereinty of the Dutch 
Government before l^Al, although the 
Snsnhnnan (or chief) of Surakarta (a central 
Javanese State) who had theoretical rights 
over Bali, ceded them to the Dutch settlers 
as early as 1743. The grip of political 
control was tightened in JSJl with the con- 
sequence that there were dangerous up- 
risings throughout the island between 1<S46- 
1849, causing considerable drain of men and 
money to the Dutch (Jovernment. The 
nationalist opposition was so determined and 
organised that ‘as late as 18i)l the Dutch 
power had under their direct control only 
two provinces of Bali : Djembrana in the 
west and Buleleng or Singaradja in the 
North. All the other provinces were govern- 
ed by Rajahs who were absolute mouarchs, 
tlie Dutch having little more than nominal 
influence.” 

The island of Lombok was subdued in 
1849, the year which also witnessed the 
subjugation of Karangasem (South Bali), 
though at the cost of the life of the Dutch 
general Michiels \vho was killed at Kusambe 
( V Kausambi). “But even then the spirit of 
resistance was not subdued.” The inevitable, 
however, happened. The Dutch Government 
took decisive steps between 190G-J9U(S, during 
which nearly all the chiefs surrendered except 
a few striking cases of uncompromising 
patriotism. The Rajah of Badung (present 
Den Passar) preferred death to servitude. He 
laid down his life with his devoted followers 
rushing out in the field dying to 
a man like heroes. This is the exact 


counterpart of the Rajput practice of 
plunging in mortal fight, exchanging betels 
for the last time. In Bali this heroic 
custom was known as “Puputan'*, which means 
“a sortie cn ntassc of the ruler and his entire 
court, advancing not so much with the idea 
to fight but to die honourably in order to 
avoid a dishonourable prolongation of life” 

The Raja of Tabanan committed suicide 
in order to avoid the above humiliation. The- 
Deva Agung (chief) of Kusambe (present 
Klung-kung) also followed the example of 
the Raja of Badung in 1908, which year 
witnessed the final extinction of the flame* 
of Balinese liberty. 



A romantic Grotto 

The whole of this chapter of history reads 
like the memorable pages of our Rajput history. 
It shows that not only Brahmanieal wisdom 
but the heroic courage of the Kshatriyas of 
India were also manifest in the life of the 
people of Bali. With the same feeling of 
awe that possesses us while we visit Chitor, 
I started my pilgrimage through this land of 
the Rajputs of Indonesia. 

From North to South Bmj 

The island of Bali is about 75 miles long 
and 50 miles broad, covering an area of 
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2300 square miles. From the general outline 
Bali seems to be a big tortoise heaving out 
of the sea of Java North-Bali is separated 
from the South by a chain of mountains 
crossing the island from East to West. The 
highest peak in the range is the volcanic peak 
of Gunung Agung (12,379 ft.). 


277 natives from British India, as we find 
in the official census of 1920. 

Before starting ray itenerary I had to 
study the map of Bali, which I reproduce 
herewith, and I add a few details for the 
benefit of future tourists from India. I have 
said before that Bali resembles a tortoise in 



its outline ; now the western 
projection of the island, the 
neck of the tortoise, is like 
the extreme west of Java, 
least interesting from our 
point of view. The number 
of the Hindu temples or 
Poera are very few and there 
are only two Brahmin chiefs 
or PuDggawa : that of 

Djembrana and of Mendjo. 
A controleur of the Dutch 
government is posted in 
Negara (?nagara), which only 
shows a few miles of roads, 
the rest being hilly and 
difficult of access. Wo notice 
a few peaks: Grogak 1414 
feet), Merbuk (1350 feet) and 
Malaya. 

Similarly the extreme east 
of Bali is hilly and uninviting 
to tourists. Here we find the 
highest peak of Bali, Gunung 
Agung (3142 feet). Here we 
also find the biggest lake or 
danau of Bali, the lake Batur 
between Mt. Batur (1717 feet) 
and Mt. Abang (2152 feet). 
The place of the controleur 
is at Karangasam. 

There are three dayiati 
or lakes in the hill ranges of 
central Bali : Bratan, Bujan, 
and Tamlingan. 


There we find that the 


Aichitectiirai decorations 
in a Balinese temple. 


middle portion of the island, 
both to the north and to 
the south of the volcano 


range in the centre, is 


The total population of Bali is about 
9()0,000, The neighbouring island of Lombok, 
which is almost of the same size, contains 
almost an equal number of souls, the two 
islands showing the total population of 
],54G931. According to the latest census 
Doc. 1925) of the vaivms foreign peoples 
distributed in Bali and Lombck, there were 
7213 Chinese, 1031 Arabs, 332 Europeans and 


most interf sting from archaeological and 
other points of view. I proceeded forthwith 
to study thf ways and means of visiting this 
area. I was in Singaradja, the capital of 
Bali and Lombok, and the Resident and his 
staff gave me their expert advice. So I was 
enabled to see more than I ever expected. 

In the north central part ' (the back of 
the tortoise), we find se^eral centres of native 
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Hindu pantheon of Bali. 
Vishnu on (iaruda at the centre. 


Panggawas : at Penf^astulam Hubunan, 
Bandjar, Ihtndji, Ivubutanibahan, Sawan 
Bondalera, Tedjakula (? Teja-kula), luntamani 
( ? Chintarnanij and others. 

But for the most iaterostinj? relics of 
Hindu religion and art wo must make a 
thorough survey of South Bali, a veritable 
museum of Indo-Balinese culture. I canuot 
resist the temptation of giving a few place 
names, the centres of the Punggawa of south 
Bali : Kesiman, Sukawati, Satria, B^bitra, 
Kediri, Kapal, Antasari, Badjri, Marga, 
Pajangan. Madargan, Susut and Bringli. I 
had already an introduction from Mr. Ivunt, 
on TjokarJa Ode Raka, the chief of Ubud 
near Sukawati. Now I had the invitation 
to the rare cremation ceremony of the 
princely house of Oianjar, considered to be 
the leader of Balinese orthodoxy, a sort of a 
Rana of Udaypur amongst these Balinese 
Rajputs. Consequently in the sraddha ritual 
of Cianjer, not only all the Punggawas of 
Bali but many chiefs of Java as well (some 


of them Muhammadan) assembled in that 
function, affording me the unique opportunity 
to observe and study the life of Bali in that 
concentrated aspect. 

My frie..d Njoman Kadjen was quite 
happy to get a few days’ leave from his 
office and the chance to witness the grand 
celebration at Gianjar. Ho made all arrange- 
ments about our trip, the most inaportant 
item being the hiring of an automobile. He 
brought an Arab dealer, Alivt-hni-Sigaf, who 
struck m3 as a shrewd rnio, a typical 
descendant of the race which by their 
maritime and commercial venture as much 
as by their adaptability to new environ- 
luents deprived the Hindus of their pre- 
dominant position in Indonesia, After some 
inevitable discussions on the difficulty of the 
roads, the cost of living and so forth the 
Arab agreed to place one of his cars at my 
disposal for a journey to and from Gianjar 
for seventy guilders. 

We followed the north-western coasi 
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Toad and came to Bubunan, where we found 
a beautiful Balinese temple. It is built 
mainly of bricks with stone-carvings added 
liere and there to add to the beauty of the 
edifice. These temples of Bali resemble 
the shrines of the Hindu colony of Champa 
(modern Annam) which I had visited a few 
weeks before. The ornamental parts are 
more elaborate in the temples of Bali, while 
those of Champa are more soberly desip:ned 
and decorated. In fact, most of the work 
of Bali shows a tendency to over-decoration. 
Somehow these specimens of plastic art of 
Bali strongly remind one of its superb gold- 
smith's art ; we appreciate the minutiae of 
details from close quarters, but they seem 
from a distance to be a sort of over-growth 
obstructing the view in ensemble. On* the 
walls are seen carved figures of the Indian 
Garuda and l^nga Symbols are (piite numer- 
ous ; a curious piece of iconography 
appeared in a niche : a figure with human 
face but with the tusks of a boar, riding a 
tortoise and a tree growing above ! What 
a long and forgotten history of tree, serpent 
and animal worship of .primitive man is 
peeping through this iconic incarnation ! 

The next stage where we stopped was 
the village Brnqdilni which had a Khaiva 
temple, with a pair of gigantic Nnqa figures 
guarding the gates and a terrih'c female 
(? Dakini) with hanging breasts, and flames 
shooting from her mouth. Inside the shrine 
I found a small wooden seat for the priest, 
a Kalasa full of water, and a few wooden 
ladles, probably for ceremonial use. On the 
walls I was surprised to find a painted 
wooden board depicting some mythological 
subjects, just like the Fat drawings of Bengal. 

The gate of entrance is made as it w^ere 
of a superb piece of tower sawed into two- 
halves, leaving a narrow space between. 
The lotus motif appears very often and the 
temple contains numerous thatched towers 
in five or seven .stories. 

AVe motored down the picturesque village 


road, with neat thatched houses on either 
side and bright innocent faces of boys and 
girls peering at us from a distance. In the 
village, Bern Bitsungbise, we had the good 
fortune to witness a regular village assembly 
(Panchayat) in full session. I enquired 
through my Balinese friend and came to 
know that there would be a celebration and to 
discuss the ways and means the village 
folk, as w^ell as the members of the various 
village guilds, had assembled in the court- 
yard of the temple. I wondered if the 
village community of ancient India had been 
brought over to these Pacific isles by the 
Indian colonists. The orderly way in which 
the meeting was conducted impressed me 
deeply and I felt how fruitful it would bo 
for our students of rural economics in our 
Indian universities to come over here and 
make a comparative study of the cottage 
industries and agriculture in India and 
Indonesia. 

Thus skirting the hill range of Batukan 
(Central Bali) along its western side, we 
reached the Pasanggrahnu (]*antha-sala) or 
rest-house of Tabanan, the first important centre 
of South Bali. While approaching Tabanan 
I got a glimpse of the Indian ocean and 
felt that I was still in familiar waters. The 
Poonggawa of Tabanan committed suicide 
when the last attempt to preserve his in- 
dependence failed between H)0()-1008. 

Viewing the bazaar of Tabanan we came 
to Den Passer. Its ancient name was 
Badung, and the Raja of this place with his 
whole court sacrificed his life fighting like 
an Indian Rajput prince of yore. This 
happened in 1900 and his example was 
followed by several Rajas of 8outh Bali, 
e.g., the prince of Kesiman and the Deva 
Agung of Klungknng (or Kusambe). The 
history of this splendid though futile heroism 
is still alive in the heart of the local people, 
who showed me with deep feeling and 
reverence the sites of this heroic fight for 
liberty. 



ISnWARCHANDRA VIDYASAOAR AS AN EDUCATIONIST 

{ BamI on Unpublished Slate Records ) 

By BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 

II 


T he Sanskrit 'College was originally 
founded with the avowed intenti. n of 
fulfilling two functions— “the culti ation 
of Hindu literature and the gradual dilfusion 
of European knowledge.”* In May 1827 
the General Committee of Public Instruction 
introduced an Engfish class into the college 
for teaching European science to the students 
and enabling them to translate occidental 
ideas into the vernacular literature of 
Bengal. This arrangement, liowover, proved 
a failure, and the English class was abolished 
on 31st December 1835. In October 1812 
the Council of Education restored the 
English class with two masters, hut with no 
better success. Vidyasagar saw the defect 
in the principle on which the English 
studies ]\ad been hitherto conducted, and he 
felt the neccssiiy of strengthening the 
Department. It was his intention that the 
students of the Sanskrit College should bo 
welPversed in both Sanskrit and English, 
in order that tliey might prove most efficient 
vernacular teachers, as well as create a new 
and enlightened Bengali literature. In the 
following letter to the Council of Education 
dated Kith duly 1853 he represented the 
need of recasting and strengthening the 
staff of the English Deimrtment and, to 
attain his (Object, he claimed the benefit of 
the orders of tb (3 Home Directors in their 
Despatch No. 1 of 1841 regarding the 
continuance of the original assignment for 
the improvement of Oriental colleges : 

“I have the honour to state for t)ie information 
of the Council, that the last Junior Class now 
contains 58 pupils and that fiirtlier adinissipn into 
it has become (luite impracti(iab]o. Aimlicalions for 
admission are constantly received. To in(;ct this 
demand it is no(*essary ,to form an additional 
Junior Sanskrit Class which will reouire an outlay 
of not less than Rs. 30 per meiivsem, for the services 
of a competent teacljor. Should this proposition be 
«an(*Jioned, the Sanskrit instructive establishment 
will be complete and theie will be no necessity of 
any further extension in this department. ^ 

I beg leave to, embrace this opportunity of 
again bringing to’ the notice of the Council the 

* Resolution dated 21 Aug. 1821. See Sharp's 
Sehetiom from Edticctiional Records, p. 79. 
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necessity of strengthening the English Depart- 
ment of this college. Under present circum- 
stances, five teadiers are absolutely required for 
the ^ efficiency of this department, which will 
require an outlay of Hs. 350 per month, as noted 


in the margin. 

I Professor of Ijiterature ... Rs. 100 

I Profe^^sor of Mathematics ••• „ lt)0 

1 First Junior Master ... „ 80 

1 Second do ... „ 50 

1 Third do ... „ 30 


Rs. 300 

The salary of the throe present English 
teachers ; togetlior with that of the Professor 
of Sanskrit Mathematics whose services will 
be dispensed with, runoiints to Rs. 282 per 
mensem ; so that, on this ac^couiit, Ks. 78 a month 
are reiiuired to be paid from tiie funds assigned 
to the institution. 

This amount, added to the Rs. 30 required for 
tlie services of a Junior Sanskrit teacher, will 
entail an additional expenditure of Company’s 
Rs. 108 per mouth, or Company’s Rs. 1,296 per 
annum. The total dibbuisornents of the year 
18.52-53 have been Rs. 10,106-1-6 and the proposed 
additional charge will bi-ing up the annual expen- 
diture to Company’s Ks. 20,792-!-(), being Rs. 
!b207-lh(> under the animal as.signment of 
Company’s Hs. 24.000. 

There apjicars to bo some misapprehension in 
regaVd to this annual grant of Company’s Rs. 
24,000, and I am anxious therefore to enter an 
explanation on the subject. 

It would >ppear, from your letter No. 526 
dated the 22nd March 1850 to the lato Secretary 
of this institution that tlie Council Avere under the 
impression that the sum of only Company’s Rs. 
17,604 per annum had been appropriated to the 
maintenance of the Sanskiu College- On this 
point T beg most respectfully to draw the attention 
of the Council to the following facts. 

In 1821 when tho college was founded the 
Government made a separate grant of Rs. 24,000 
per annum for tlie maintenance of the institution. 

The i^esolution of the Government of India, 
dated the 71h March 1835, ordered the abolition 
of the stipendiary system, the discontinuance of 
the printing of Oriental works and the employ- 
ment of the savings therefrom in imparting to the 
native porudation a knowledge of English literature 
and science through the medium of the English 
language. It must be confessed that by this 
resolution all funds came to be considered as one 
and there ceased to be for a time any separate 
fund for any particular institution. 

When in 1839 the question relating to the 
appropriation of funds assigned to particular insti- 
tutions came before Lord Auckland, the then 
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Governor-General of India, in his celebrated 
Minute on Native Eiuoation dated Delhi the 
24th of November 1839, His Lordship, after 
taking? a review of money estimates and of locial 
wants, !!iTrived at the condiision that the funds assign- 
ed to each Oriental seminary should be restored to, 
and employed exclusively for the purposes of that 
seminary. His Lord'^hip observes : *I see no 
advantage to be gained in this case by a close 
contest for strict constructions, and having taken 
a review of money estimates and of local wants, 
I am satisfied that it will be best to abstract 
nothing from other useful objects, while I see at 
the same time nothing but good to be derived 
from the employment of the funds which have 
been assigned to each Oriental seminary, ex- 
clusively on instruction in, or in connection with, 
that seminary. I would also give a decided 
preference within these institutions, to the promo- 
tion in the first instance of perfe»*.t efficiency in 
Oriental instruction, and only after that object 
shall have been properly secured in proportion 
to the demand for it would I assign the funds to 
the creation or support of English classes. At the 
same time. I would supply to the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction from th*=‘ revenues of 
the State any deficiency that this resolution 
might cause in the general income at their dis- 
posal. And if they should already have ^ partially 
used for other objec.cs, the savings arising from 
the seminaries supported by special funds, I 
would in re(5alliiig such savings, protect the 
General Committee from loss on that account’ 
(see Appendix page vi of the Report of the 
General Committee for the year 1839 

On receipt of Lord Auckland’s Minute, the 
late General Committee of Publi *. Instruction, in 
their monetary statement con(ieriiing the Sanskrit 
College, noted in the margin, distinc.tly stated 
that the allowance of the Sanskrit College was 
Rs. 2,000 per mensem, when they reported to 
Government on the state of colleges and schools 
under their control and on the measures which 
they considered requisite and expedient for the 
promotion of efficient education by means of 
these institutions in accordance with the principles 
and sentiments recorded in Lord Auckland’s 
Minute (see the letter of the General Committee 
No. 1035, dated the 30th October 1840 in the 
Appendix No. II to the above Report). 


Present Proposed 

Allowance Rs. 2,000 

Secretary 100 100 

Asst. Secretary 50 50 

9 Pandits 637-5-4 720 

Natural Philosophy teacher 80 90 

Establishment 142-10-8 154 

Stipends 290-10-8 0 

Prizes 100 12 

Books and Contingencies 20 20 

Scholarships 0 328 


The Honourable the Court of Directors, in 
their Despatch No. 1 of 1841 dated the 20th 
January 1841, confirmed the views of Lord 
Au(^kland regarding the restoration and appro- 
priation of funds assigned to each Oriental 
seminary. Ttie Hon’ble Court observe ; ‘3. 

In ^ reference not only to the desire 
which has been manifested bv numerous and 
respectable bodies of both Muhammadans and 


Hindus, but also to more general considerations, it 
is our firm conviction that the funds assigned to- 
ea h native college or Oriental semmary, should 
be employed ex clusively on instruction in, or iu 
connection with that college or semmary, giving a 
decided preference within those institutions to the 
promotion, in the first instance, of perfect effl ciency 
m Oriental instruction,’ 

‘5. We are aware that the opinions which we 
have now expressed, favourable on the one hand 
to the application of the funds belouging to the 
native colleges or seminaries, for Oriental instruc- 
tion in the first instance, and on the other hand 
to the division of European instruction, involve 
an increase of expense to the State. To this we 
are prepared to submit, concurring as wo must do; 
in the opinion which our Governor-General has 
expressed of the insufficiency of the funds hitherto 
allotted to the purposes of public instruction in 
India. You have, therefore, our authority to make 
up any deficiency in the income now at the 
disposal of the General Committee which may be 
occas'onod by restoring the allowances of several 
Oriental colleges to the purposes for which they 
were originally made.’ (See pages cli A cliii of 
the Appendix N). IV to the above Report). 

That the assigned allowance of the Sanskrit 
College amounting to Rs. 24 000 per annum has 
not been subsequently curtailed to a less amount 
anr)eara from the fact that the Accouataut 
General every year credits Rs. 24,000 on account, 
of the Sinskrit College and after debiting its 
annual expenditure amounting to Company’s Rs. 
19,000 and some odd hundreds, credits the sur- 
T)lus in favour of the Council. 

With due deference and subraissum I would 
beg leave to observe that from the facts stated 
above, it is clear that the allowance assigned to 
the Sanskrit College amounts to Rs. 21,000 per 
annum; that this amount ought to be exclusively 
emplo.yed to the purposes of the Suiskrit College 
so long as th? community may desire to avail 
themselves of the advantages ali’orded by this 
iovStitution ; and that after provision shall have 
been properly made for imparting Sanskrit learning 
in proportion to the demand for it, the funds 
ought to be assigned to the creation or support of 
English classes. 

I further beg leave to remark that it nowhere 
appears that the Rs. 17,694, alluded to in your 
letter mentioned before, is the only grant appor- 
tioned to the maintenance of the Sanskrit College. 
In 1840, Rs. 17,694 were sanctioned by tlio Govern- 
ment of India as the then required annual expend!' 
ture of the institution. It cannot be inferred from 
this, that this sanctioned annual expenditure was 
fixed upon by Government as the maximum 
allowance of the Sanskrit College. In that same 
letter ( f Government which sanctions the annual 
expenditure of Rs. 17,694 mention is distinctly 
made that the funds assigned to each Oriental 
seminary should be exclusively employed to the 
purposes of that seminarv (see pp. cxxxvii 
cxliii of the Appendix No. Ill to the above Report). 

In conclusion, 1 beg leave to observe that under 
those circumstances the Sanskrit College appears 
to be fully entitled to have an additional Junior 
Sanskrit class, there being great demand for 
Sanskrit learning, as appears from the number of 
candidates for admission, and as well as to a 
further outlay for placing its English classes on- 
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an efficient footing as lonp: as 
does not exceed the allowance 
institution. 


the expenditure 
afsifrned to the 


I further bes leave to observe that if an extended 
and improved system of vernacular education in 
Bengal be earned out, and the Sanskrit Ciilleffe be 
regarded in the ligr’,t of a Normal Sithool to meet 
the increased demand for a higher order of Bengali 
teachers that will arise, it will he unable to meet 
this demand without a considerable extension of 
its present classes.”* 


The Council was satisfied that the outlay 
proposed by Vidyasagar would 1. * most 
beneficial in enconragir'g the combinoo study 
of English and Sanskrit and secured the 
sanction (d the Oovernmeiit of Bengal to 
the pandit’s proposal. 

A better regulated and a more extended 
plan of studies was introduced into the 
English Department in November 1853 with 
great success. The follov^ing members 
composed its stafi' ; — 

Piasanna Kumar Sarvadhikari — 

Professor of Ijferatnre Rs. 100 

Srinath Das— Professor of Mathematics „ 100 
(Three other masters). 

The study of mathematics through the 
medium of Sanskrit was found less profitable 
than its study through English, and theiefore, 
an English mathematical class was started. 
Vidyasagar now made English a compulsory 
subject in the institution. 

After Vidyasagar had introduced the above 
improvements in the Sanskrit College, and 
was contemplating the re-organization of the 
English Department, the Ccuircil of Education 
wanted the celebrated scholar Dr. J. R. 
Ballantyne, Principal of the Benares Govern- 
ment College, to visit and leport upon the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College. In this connection 
they wrote fo the Bengal Government as 
follows : — 


“The Government is aware that great and im- 
jiortant changes have been inlrodiicfd into this 
institution, since the appointment of its present 
able and energetic Principal. These measures have 
apparently already begun 1o hear good fniit and 
as the institution is likely to bteeme extremely 
useful under its present management, the Council 
are anxious to have the opinion (»f the most able 
Sanskrit scholar in India rfgardirg the measuies 
now in progress, and those eonhniplatcd here- 
after. ”t 


Sanskrit College sometime in July-August 
1853, at the invitation of the Council, 
explain the situation : — 

‘‘From rny personal intercourse with the 
accomplished Principal Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, 
1 ^ve derived the gratification 1 was led to 
anticipate both by his reputation and by his report 
on the college, on whicli the Council sometime 
ago did me the honour to request my opinion. 

AVirh the arrangement ot the classes in the 
Sanskrit College, and with the apparent zeal both 
of teachers and pupils, I have been much pleased. 
The course of studies (if the appliances of the 
institution suffice for its being completely carried 
out), is very lull, especially in the English division 
of the course. On some points of detail, in regard 
to the selection of class-books, 1 may have occasion 
to oiler remarks in the sequel. Leaving out of 
consideration here various topics on which I shall 
hope to liave opportinr'ties of consulting with 
Pandit Ishwarchandra by letter, I address myself 
to the question whicli I conceive the Council to 
have proposed to me, vix , is there anything in the 
working of the (kileiitta Sanskrit College, or of the 
Benares Sanskrit College, which might be advan- 
tageouhly adopted by the one from the other ? To 
reply hri( fly, I think there is, in both— although 
in eonseqaence of the ditTerenco of local circum- 
stances, the two institutions may still judiciously 
he left to diftor in several respects. The bed of 
PiocTustes IS not the type of administrative wisdom, 
and uniformity is dearly purchased when purchas- 
ed by the sacrifice of more serious interests. 

A noticeable source of distinction between the 
two institutions is the faijt that the Benares 
Sanskrit College contains no Bengalis, while the 
Calcutta. College contains nothing else.* The 
Bengalis w^ho are students ol Sanskrit College, 
participating in the general desire tor the acquisi- 
tion of English, which they see in those around 
them, may advantageously he introduced to the 
study of English at that point in the course which 
Pandit Ishwarchandia has fixed upon. It does not 
follow that the fame arrangement would work 
well at Benares. To supply instruction to him 
who craves it and to force instruction on him who 
does not seek it, are veiy diflerent things. At the 
same time I quite approve of its being compulsory, 
as it is now in the Sanskrit College, to begin 
English at the stated date, whether the pupil feel 
incimed to it or not, this arrangement being 
rendered indispensable by the system of class 
teaching, the introduction of which into the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, has been eiteeted by its 
present Principal. On the advantage of the class 
system, in enabling the same teacher to take 
chaige of a veiy much greater number of pupils, 
it is unnecessary to dwell. Of the difficulties in 
the way uf adopting the system, to the same extpnt, 
rtt Benares, this is not the occasion to speak. It 


The following observations, made by Dr. 
Ballantyne who paid m visit to the Calcutta 


* Edveaiion ConanHaiion 22 Sept. 1853, No. 44. 
t Letter from F. J. Mouat, Secretary to the 
Council of Education, to Cecil Beadon, Sef*rctaiy 
to the Government of Bengal, dated Fort William 
21st May General DepL Con, 16 June 1853, 

No. 43. 


* To r>revent misconception here (a misconcep- 
tion which has been sometimes turned to mis- 
chievous account) it may be observed that it is 
the Sanskrit College ot Benares that is spoken of, 
and not the. English school associated with it 
under the same roof. The English school is indeed 
mainly recruited by Bengalis, but the application 
of a Bengali for admission into the Sanskrit 
College ol Benares is a thing scarcely known. 
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may^ suffice here to remark lliat the Bonjrali boys 
are in general more pliant than those of the Upper 
Provinces, and that Calcutta is so far inoculated 
with Angliwiu fettling, consciously or unconsciously, 
that an argument from Calcutta to the Upper 
Provinces is very apt to mislead, This holds also 
conversely and therefore, 1 would offer any sugges- 
tion, tor the imitation of either college by the 
other, under this express proviso, that regard ])e 
had to the different circumstances of the two 
places. , 

Holding, then generally, tliat the Sanskrit course, 
iu the Calcutta Sanskrit College, is a good one 
and also (with a complete staff of teachers) the 
English course, I yet desiderate sufficient provi- 
sion for obviating tlie danger that the two courses 
may end in persuading the learner that ‘truth is 
doutile.' This danger is no chimerical one. To 
take an example : I am acMpiainted with Brahmans 
who, being well-versed in Sanskrit literature and 
also familiar with English, are aware that the 
European theory of logic U correct, and also the 
Hindu thdory, while at ihe same time, tliey cannot 
grasp the identity of the two in such a way as 
to be able to represent the pro(;e?ses of the one 
in the language ot the other. If this be the (^se 
witli^ the very best of those who have 
studied ^ both Sanskrit and English independent- 
ly, it is not likely that tne case will be 
different with the general run of pupils similarly 
trained. One reason why this is to be regretted, 
is that men so educated cannot satisfactorily 
communicate to their educated folluw-couutrymen 
who are unacquainted with English rninhi of that 
vaj liable knowledge whiv'ii they themselves liave 
gained tiirough tlio English. T.hey cannot show 
that our English sciences are really developments 
and expansions of truths, the germs of whicfi the 
Sanskrit systems contain, and therelore, to the mind 
of their hearers those valued germs appear to be 
Ignored by, or opposed to.Englisli scueiK'e, when they 
might easily be siiown lo be involved in it. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon this consideration, 
because tlie very constitution of the pnvsent 
Sanskrit College, with its English course and its 
Sanskrit course, iinjihes the understanding that it 
is desirable to train uji a body of men qualified to 
understand both the learned of India and the 
learned of Europe, and to interpret between the 
two, removing unnecessary prejudice [)y pointing 
out real agreement wdiere there was seeming 
discordance and conciliating acceptance for the 
advanciiig science of Europe by showing that 
European science recognizes all those* elementary 
truths that had been readied by Hindu speculation. 

With the view of determining what points in 
the Hindu system corresponded with points m 
European science, some years ago J took up 
the system called the Nyntja, and (in .t woik now 
partly piinted in S.insknt and English, under tlie 
ntle ot a SynojKsiti of ^nr)ires) I siiowed tiie points, 
in that comprehensive system, ti’om whicii our 
various scKuices branch out. Some jiortions of this 
work 1 have road and discussed wjth I'andit 
Jsliwarchandra, in company with one of my co- 
adjutors, Pandit Velhala Sliastn of the B*mares 
College. Pandit Lswarcliandra promises to introduce 
It to tlie notice of lus classes, and to coinniunicate 
to rne by letter any doubts or difficulties that may 
arise in the course of the study, so that the 
ciudenesses incidental to a first attempt of such a 


kind may be gradually eliminated in due time. The* 
next volume will commence with the theory o( 
Inductive Investigation. In dealing with this 
important branch I hope to enjoy the advantage 
of Ishwarchandra’s co-operation. I observe that he 
places in his list Mill’s great work on the subject. 
As introductory to the perusal of that work I 
liave prepared an abstract of it, in which I have 
traced, to some extent, the corresixmdence between 
its technical terminology and that of the Nyaya 
system in its treatment of the same topiiis. This 
abstract (printed by order ot Government N.-W.P.) 
being from its price more suitable for a class- 
book than the entifb work, I propose its adoption 
into the course. A.t the annual ex|imi nations, I 
should be glad to supply (luestious, on this and 
other works here suggested, the replies to which 
might not only furnish evidence as to the progress 
of the pupils, but might be so contrivedas to load 
to a still more complete determination of the way 
in whicli the mind of the native literate might be 
best conciliated to B.u‘oniaa spoculatioiis. 

Besides the Nyaya system, there are two other 
systems taught in the college, vh , the Saiikhya 
and the V&tianta A text-book of eacii of the 
three has been printed, with English version and 
notes, for the use of the Benares College. This 
might with 0(1 ual advantage bo read in the Sanskrit 
College h'^re, and the criticism both of the pupils 
and of the teachers might here also load to a 
more complete determination of the jirecise relation 
between the philosophical nomenclature of India 
and of Europe. As there is niuc*li in the two 
systems last-named that^ finds its counterpart in 
the speculations of Bisliop Berkeley, 1 have 
reprinted Berkeley’s Jn(/niry. with a commentary 
indicative of these corrospondcn(tes. I should like 
that the acuteness of the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
should be brought to bear upon this exposition 
also. When* speculation, in countries so widely 
sojiarated as India aud Europe, has arrived at 
similar or identi(;al conclusions, the conviction of 
the fa(it should natuially tend to beget mutual 
respect, and mutual respect must naturally tend to 
facilitate tlie reiioption, hy the less advanced 
nation, of the sciem^e and philosophy of the more 
advanced one. 

In offering , those remarks and suggestions, I 
have had in view almost exclusively the desirable- 
ness of bridging tin*, cliasm between the Sanskrit 
aud the English— between the learning ot India and 
the science of England ; because the endeavour to 
bridge the chasm is what peiailiarizes the measures 
introduced, within the last lew years, into the 
Benares College, and it was this peculiarity (if I 
mistake not) that attracted the attcuiion of the 
Council. Pandit Ishwandianclra is perfectly 
competent to work the same system, and to aid mo 
in improving it. As the Sanskrit College at present 
stands, tiiere is a good Sanskrit course, and a good 
English course, hut the luipil is lett to determine 
for himself whether the principles inculcau;d in 
these correspond to one another, or altogether 
conflict, or correspond partly and if so how far. 
The pupil, left to determine this for himself, does 
not, as we have scon, determine it satisfactorily at 
all, and therefore (not in the way of substitution 
for any part of the oslalilished course, but as an 
aldilionai feature necessary to the cumpletiou of 
tlu* design) I have suggested the employment oi 
the treatises above-mentioned. 
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If the general principles of this report obtain the 
approval of the Council, as I have reason to believe 
they have the concurrence of the intelligent 
Ishwarcthandra, T shall co-operate with him most 
gladly in the endeavour to complete the arrange- 
ments for such a course of Anglu-Sanskrit 
education as shall raise up suoctissive hands 
of men qualified thoroughly to interpret the mind 
of Europe to that of India : for this is indeed the 
great end of such an institution as we may hope 
for in the Sanskrit College.” 

On 29th August, 1853 the Council passed 
the above report in the original on to 
Vidyasagar, requesting him to report 
upon the same. Yidyasagar materially differed 
from Dr. Ballantyne’s plan of study and 
sent the following reply to the Council : — 

‘ In reply I beg leave to state that I am very 
happy to observe that all the measures lately 
introduced into this institution have met with the 
entire approbation of a man of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
talents and abilities. 

With regard to the adoption of class-books 
recommended by Dr. Ballantyne, 1 regret to say 
I cannot agree with him on all points. He 
appears to rec-ommend the adoption of his abstract 
of Mill’s Logic in substitution of the original. 
Under the present state of things the study of 
Mill’s work in the Sanskrit College is, I arn of 
opinion, indispensable. Dr. Ballantyne’s principal 
reason for recommending the abstract seems to be 
the high price of Mill’s work. Our students are 
now in the habit of purcha'^ing standard works at 
high nrices. So we need not be deterred from 
the adoption of this gre^t work on that considera- 
tion. Dr. Ballantyne’s abstract might be read, to 
quote his own words, ‘as introductory to the 
perusal of that work." But the great author 
himself, in liis preface, strongly recommends 
Archbishop Whatley’s treatise on Logic as the 
best introduction to liis work. I, therefore, leave 
the matter to the decision of the Coumll. T)r. 
Ballantyne also recommends to adopt as class-books 
tliH’e text-books of each of the three systems of 
philosophy,— Vedanta, Nyaya, and Sankhya —print- 
ed with tile English versions and notes. Of these 
the Vedantamreu text-book on Vedanta, is already 
a (lass-book hero, and its version in English might 
be read with advantage. The two other text- books 
recjommended ^ by him, the Tarknsangraha, the 
text-book on Nyaya, and the Taliwammasa, that 
on the Sankhya, are very ])oor tieatises iu their 
own departments. We have better treatises in our 
(mmculum. With regard to Bisho}) Berkeley’s 
Inqudry, 1 beg to remark that the introduction of 
it as a dass-book would beget more misdiief than 
advantage. For certain reasons, which it is needless 
to state here, wt are obliged to conliriuc the 
teaching of the Vedanta and Sankhva in the 
Sanskni College;. Tliat the Vedanta and Sankhya 
are false systems of philosophy is no moii> a 
matter of dispute. These systems, false as they 
are, command unbound levcixmce Iroin the Hindus. 
Whilst leaching these in the Sanskrit (xnirse, we 
should oppose them by sound philosophy in the 
English course to counteract their intbicne.e. Bishop 
Berkeley’s Inquiry, wbicli has arrived at similar 
or identical conclusions with the Vedanta or 
Sankhya and which is no more considered in 


Europe as a sound system of philosophy, will not 
serve that purpose. On the contrary, when, by 
the perusal of that book, the Hindu students of 
Sanskrit will find that the theories advanced by the 
Sankhya and VedanU systems are corroborated by 
a philusopiier of Europe, their reverence for these 
two sy.stems may increase instead of being dimi- 
nished. Under these circumstances, I regret I 
cannot agree with Dr. Ballantyne in recommending 
the adoption of Bishop Berkeley’s work as a class- 
book. 

I also beg leave to state that I cannot quite 
agi’ce with T)r. Ballantyne when ho admits that 
both (he Sanskrit and English courses in the 
LaUmtta Sanskrit CoUcige are good and yet desi- 
(lerates ‘sufffeient provision for oliviating the 
danger that the two courses may end in persuading 
the learner that Truth is double.’ ‘This danger,’ 
savs l)f. Ballantyne, ‘is no chimerical one.’ ‘To 
take an example, lie continues, ‘I am acquainted 
with Brahmans who being welJ-versod in Sanskrit 
literature and also familiar with Engli^li, are aware 
that the European theory of logic is correct, and 
also the Hindu theory, while at the same time they 
cannot gra^^i) the identity of the two in such a 
w'ay.as to b(3 able to represent the processes of the 
one in the language of the other.’ 1 believe, the 
(Unger that Dr. Billantyne apprehends is not so 
inevitable m the (xasc of an individual who has 
intelligently studied botli English and Sanskrit 
wSoieD(5es and literatures. Truth is truth it^ pror>erly 
peiceivcd. To lieloive that ‘truth is double’ is but 
the effect of an imperfect perception of truth itself 
—an effect which J am sure to see removed by 
the improved courses of studies we have adopted 
at this institution. It must be considered as a 
singular drcumstam’.e if an intelligent student 
cannot perceive identity of truths wliere there is 
real identity. Suppose stud(3nts read logic or 
any of lieu* department of sdenee or philosophy 
both in Sanskrit and English. If they be found 
to assert. That the European theory of logic is 
corre(jt and also the Hindu theory, while at the 
same time, they cannot grasp th(» identity of the 
two in su<*Ii a way as to be able to represent the 
proc.psses of the one in the language* of the other,' 
the hearer is naturally led to conclude that either 
they could not c*oinprelieiid the subje(;t with 
sufiicient clearness, or that their familiarity with 
the language, in wliich they arc found unable to 
express Themselves, is not sufficient. It must be 
confessed, howc.ver, that there are many passages 
in Hindu philosophy which cannot be rendered 
into English vvitli ('>ase and sufficient intelligibility 
only because there is notliing substantial iu timm. 

1 fuitlior bog h^ave to slate that 1 reg.^et I 
cannot but ditfer a little from Dr. Ballantyne wheri 
he observes That the very constitution of the 
present Sanskrit Coiloge with its English course 
and its Sanskrit course iinplk's the undc-^rstanding 
that it is dt'sintbU' to tiain up a t)ody of men 
qualiimd to urHierstand both Ucc learned of India 
and (he learned of Europe and to laterprat 
between the two, removing urmect^ssary prejudice 
bv iiointmg out real agr’eenient where there was 
seeming discordance, and (X)ni*iliating aceeptaniie 
for tlic advaniting sclcnc^e of Flirope by shewing 
tliat European science recognizes all those elemen- 
tary truths that had been I’eached by Hindu specu- 
lation.’ It is not possible in all cases, 1 fear, that 
we shall be able to sliew real agreement between. 
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European science and Hindu shastras. Even if we 
take it /or granted that we shall be able to point 
out agreement between the two, it appears to me 
to be a hopeless task to conciliate the learned 

India to the ac('eptance of the advancing 
science of Europe. They are a body of men whose 
longstaiKjing prejudices are unshakable. Any 
idea when brought to their notice either in the 
form of a new truth or in the form of the ex- 
.pansion of truths, the germs of which their shastras 
contain, they will not accept. It is but natural 
-Uiey would obstinately adhere to their old pre- 
judices. To characterize them as a class I can do 
no better than quote the words of Omar. When 
Amru, the Arab G-^neral the conqueror of 
Alexandria wrote to Omar about the aisposal of 
the Alexandrian library, the Caliph replied ‘The 
contents of those books are in conformity with the 
Ouran or they are nut. If they are. the Quran is 
sufficient wdtlie.ut them ; if th< v are not, they are 
pernicious. Let them, tluuetore, be destroyed’ 
The bigotry of the learned of India, I am ashamed 
to fctate. is not in the least inferior to tliat of the 
Arab. They believe that their shastras have all 
emanated from omniscient Kishis and, therefore, 
they cannot but be infallible. When in the way 
of discussion or in the course of conversation any 
now truth advanced by European vscience is 
presented before them, they laugh and ridicule. 
Lately a feeling is manifesting among the learned 
of this^ part of India, especially in Calcutta and 
its neigh bom hood, that when they hear of a 
scientific truth, the germs of which may be 
traced out in their shastras, instead of shewing any 
regard for that truth, they tiiumph and the 
supeistitious legard for their own shastras is 
redoubled. From these consideration s, I regret to 
eay that I cannot persuade myself to believe that 
there is any hope of re(5oncilirg ihe learned of 
India to the reception of new scientific truths. 
Dr« Ballantyne’s views may be successfully carried 
out in the North-West Provinces where his ex- 
perience has itijide him arrive at his conclusions 
with regard to the learned of India. 

But in Bengal the ease is different. His remarks 
that ‘regard be had to the different circumstances 
of the two places' and that ‘the bed of Procrustes 
is not the type of administrative wisdom’ are very 
judicious. The local circumstances of this part of 
India compel us to pursue a different course for 
the dii- semination of sound knowledge. I have 

with care and attention observed the state of 

things here, and my impression is, that we should 
not at all interfere with the learned of the 
country. We do rot require to g>^t them recon- 
ciled because we do not require their assistance 
in any shape. We need not fear the opposition 
of a body declining in their reputation. Their 
voice is gradually becoming more and more feeble. 
There is little chance of their regaining their former 
aseendancy. To whatever ffart of Bengal is the 
influence of education extending, there the learned 
of .the country are losing their ground. The 
natives of Bengal appear to be very eager to 

receive the benefit of education. The establishment 
of colleges and schools indifferent parts of the 
country has taught us w hat we can do, without attempt- 
ing to reconcile the learned of the country. What wo 
require is to extend the ben( lit of education to the 
mass of the people. Let ns establi5*h a number of 

vernacular schools, let us prepare a series of 


vernacular class-books on useful and instructive 
subjects, let us raise up a band of men qualified 
to undertake the responsible duty of teachers and 
the object is accomplished. The qualification of 
these teachers should be of this nature. They 
should be perfect masters of their own language, 
possess a considerable amount of useful information 
and be free from the prejudices of their country. 
To raise up such a uselul class of men is the 
object I have proposed to myself and to the 
accomplishment of which the whole energy of 
our Sanskrit College should bo directed. That the 
students of our Sanskrit College, when they shall 
have finished their college course will prove 
themselvevS men of this stamp we have eveiy 
reason to hope. Nor is this hope an illusive one. 
That the students of the Sanskrit College will be 
perfect masters of the Bengali language is beyond 
any possible doubt. If the contemplated new 
OTganization of the English Department be sanc- 
tioned, there is every possibility of their being 
able to attain considerable proficiency in ihe 
English language and literature and therefjy 
acquire a (considerable amount of useful infor- 
mation. It is very gratifying to observe that they 
liave lately begun to think in such a way as to 
promise tliat hereafter every qualified student will 
be found free from all the prejudices of his 
countrymen. As a specimen 6r what may bo 
expected from the Sanskrit College here, 1 beg 
leave to (mclose her* in an English translation of. a 
Bengali essay of the past session by a senior 
student IRamkamal Sharma student ot the Philo- 
sophy class] of this institution who has still about 
three years to finish his collogiaio (*ourse and 
has yet made but little progress in the English 
language and literature. 

Jn conclusion, I beg most respectfully to state 
that if r may be so fortunate as to be permitted 
to (^arry out the system introduced, I can assure 
the Council with great amfidence that the 
Sanskrit College will become a seat of pure and 
profound Sanskrit learning and at the same time 
a nursery of improved vernacular literature, and 
of teachers thoroughly qualified to disseminate 
that literature amongst the masses of their fellow- 
countrymen.” 

The Council considered the ^hole matter 
on 14th September, 1853 and passed the 
following orders, a copy of which was 
forwarded to Vidyasagar, for his information, 
on the 22od : — 

“That the Council are gratified to find that 
Dr. Ballantync; reports generally so favourably on 
the present course of instruction and state of 
progress in the Sanskrit College, and that the 
Principal of the college be informed that he will 
be expected by the Council to continue that 
course, the success of wiiich must however 
obviously depend on the competency of the teachers 
employed to give instruction in the most advanced 
works of Mental Philosophy by English as well as 
by Sanskrit authors ; that for tiie attainment of 
such success the Council relies mainly on the 
great zeal and ability of the Principal himself and 
that they would, at the same time, desire the 
Principal freely to avail himself of the Abstracts 
and Treatises compiled by Dr, Ballantyne, the use 
of which must be in the highest degree valuable 
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in explanation and illustration of the subjects of 
his own lectures and of those of the instructors 
under him. All students of these subjects would 
indeed in the opinion of the Council derive essen- 
tial aid from a familiarity with Dr. Ballantyne’s 
works. The Principal will, also, be 
in frequent communication with Dr. Raliantyne on 
the progress of his (jlasses, and the Coimcil would 
wish to see a free interchange of suggestions 
between the heads of the two important institu- 
tions at Benares and in Calcutta with a view to 
the continuing improvement of their several 
courses of instruction and to the establishment as 
far as possible of a common terminology in the 
rendering from English into Sanskrit or Dice versa 
of the original expressions, in use in each language 
respectively, in the exposition or discussion of 
philosophical subjects.” 

This correspondence throws a very 
intere^iting light on the attitude of Vidyasagar 
towards the Hindu shastras. Contrary to 
what one would expect from Vidyasagar’s 
deep Sanskrit learning, he had not the 
slightest bias towards shastric teaching. He 
was a rationalist and an eminently practical 
man. He grasped the fact very clearly that 
a blind admiration for the ancient sfiastras 
stood in the way of the acquisition of western 
knowledge. He was intensely eager that the 
Indian mind should be imbued with western 
knowledge, and this is the reason why he 
adovocated so strongly tho improvement of 
the English Department of the Sanskrit 
College It is to be regretted that in his 
zeal for practical ends Vidyasagar could not 
find anything useful in the Indian systems 
of philosophy. In his letter to the Council 
he says : “For certain reasons, which it is 
needless to state here, we are obliged to 
continue the teaching of the Vedanta and 
Sankhya. That the Vedanta and Sankhya 
are false systems of philosophy is no more 
a matter of dispute.” When English edu- 
cation was first introduced into this country, 
a section of the orthodox pandits vehemently 
opposed it, declaring that everything useful 
was to be found in the teachings of the 
omniscient Rishis, and that English edu- 
cation was not only useless but also subver- 
sive of all social order. A reaction, however, 
soon set in, and a reformed section of the 
Hindu public went to the opposite extreme 
and declared that there was nothing useful 
to be found in the Hindu shastras. Vidvasagar, 
though a Brahman pandit, showed the bias 
of the reformed section. Though appealing 
to the teaching of the Hindu systems of 
philosophy, which he did only for expediency, 
he lacked the breadth of vision of Rammohun 
Roy who understood both the eastern and 


the western standpoints. In spite of 
orthodox training and heritage, Vidyasagar’s 
outlook was remarkably similar to that of a 
modern European. In everything he under- 
took, he took up an essentially practical 
standpoint and showed the pertinacity and 
indomitable energy of tTohn Bull. 

Vidyasagar had applied himself heart and 
soul to remodelling the institution under his 
charge, and the CounciFs present orders 
filled him with honest indignation. He could 
not brook interference with his work and' 
would not deviate an inch from what be 
thought right, as will be seen from the* 
following demi-official letter which he wrota* 
to Dr. Mouat on 5th October 1853 : — 

“My dear Sir.— After the most attentive consider- 
ation of the orders of the Council in reference to 
Dr. Ballantyne’s report on tho Sanskrit College, 

I feel compelled to inform you that those orders, 
if carried out in their integrity, will involve a 
degree of interference with the scheme of study 
lately adopted by mo with the sanction of the 
Council, that will not only make ray position iui 
the college somewhat unpleasant but will tend, 

1 am convinced, to impair the usefulness of the 
institution itself. 

In tho hurry and bustle of closing the college * 
and of preparing tu go home 1 am unable to write 
officially on tho subject. But before I leave 
Calcutta I am anxious to state to you briefly some 
of the raoie important objections to tho carrying 
out of Dr. Ballantyne’s plao which have occurred 
to me. 

For the present at least I am unwilling to mix 
up with the discussion of an important matter any 
question of a personal character in being forced 
to adopt a plan of study which 1 cannot approve 
of or in being obliged to communicate to a fellow 
IViucipal in the same position in the service with 
myself on the progress of my (jlasses,— conditions 
which I suspect few educated Englishmen will be 
found to submit to. Waiving such personal con- 
siderations I will come at once to the real question 
at issue. 

Dr. Ballantyne’s suggestions seem to me to be 
based upon the assertion that without their adop- 
tion the danger of the Anglo-Sanskrit scholar being 
a follower of ‘double-truth' cannot be avoided. 1 
will not pretend to question the Doctor’s experi- 
ence among his learned friends at Benares. But 
of this 1 am certain thit not a single instance cam 
be pointed out in Bengal of any sensible man who 
has studied English as well as Sanskrit being 
persuaded that ‘truth is double.’ 

Leave me to teach Sanskrit for the leading 
purpose of thoroughly mastering the vernacular 
and let me superadd to it tho acquisition of sound 
knowledge through the medium of the English and 
you may rest assured that before a few years are 
over I shall be enabled, if supported and encourag- 
ed by the Council, to furnish you with a body 
of young men who will be better qualified by their 
writings and teaching to disseminate widely among 
the people sound information than it has hitherto been 
possible to accomplish th ough the instrumentality 
of the educated eleves of any of your colleger 
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-whether English t)r Oriental. To enable me to 
carry out this great -this darling object of my 
wushes I 'mud (excuse the strong word) to a 
considerable extent be left unfettered. So far as 
I can approve of Dr. Ballautyne’s abstracts and 
treatises— such for instance as his excellent edition 
•of the Nomm Orgarmm in English, 1 will avail 
myself of them most readily and cheerfully. But 
if compelled to fidopt all his compilations without 
any reference to my own humble judgment as 
to their utility and value or to their adaptation to 
the peculiar wants of the institution over which I 
have the honour to preside ‘my occnipation is gone.' 
Such a system would break in upon and interrupt 
my own plan of instruction and in sr>ite of my sense 
of* duty as a servant of the Council the responsi- 
bility which 1 now keenly feel will be assuredly 
weakened if not destroyed. 

I hope those hints, somewhat ramblingly and 
hastily thrown out, will receive the kind and 
indulgent consideration of the Counch, so as to 
induce them to modify their Resolution of the 14tli 
ultimo so far as not to make the ccnirse of study 
in the Sanskrit College a cornpulsoty one. 

If required I shall be happy to send in an 
official and consequently a mm e formal letter on 
the subject after the tcimination of the holidays.” 

This tetter, it appears, bad the de.sired 
effect and Vidyasagar w'as left to pursue his 
own plan of teaching. 

The Council were satisfied with the 
working of the new schemes launched by 
Vidyasagar, and they raised his salary to Rs. 
300 a month with effect from January 1854. 
That his introduction of various reforms in 
the Sanskrit College had actually done much 
good, is evident from the following passage 
in the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction (who succeeded the Council of 
Education in Jany. 1855) for May 1855 to 
April 1856 

‘^The course of instruction at tlie Sanski’it 
College adapted, as it has of late been, to modern 
ideas and to puri)oses of prat-lical utility, being 
successfully •*arried on and administered by its 
able Principal, Pandit Isliwarcliandra Sbarma, and 
is producing result.^, the elTecIs ()f whidi upon the 
ediu'iiiiion of the lowest classes cannot be over- 
rated.” 


Vidyasagar possessed the gift of choosing 
the right type of man for bis subordinates 
which, to a great extent, contributed to his 
success. 

He had won the esteem of the officials, 
who often approached him for help in 
educational matters. When the College of 
Fort William was abolished in January 1854 
and a Board of Examiners formed in its 
place, the pandit was made an ex-officio 
member of the Board. Frederick Ilalliday — a 
member of the Council of Education and the 
first Lt-Covernor of Bengal, greatly appreciated 
Vidyasagar 's labours. It was in accordance 
with his directions that the Council wrote to 
Vidyasagar on ]8th July 1854 asking liim to 
visit the vernacular school at Bumunmurah, 
situated about two miles east of Barasat. 
V’^idyasagar visited it on 23rd July 1854 and 
submitted his report, dated 22nd August 
1854, to ’the Secretary of the Council.* 

To conclude with the fitting words of the 
late Ramosh Chandra Datta 

“The fame of the young and enthusiastic 
educationist spread tar and wide. The greatest and 
most enliglittined zamindiirs of Ikmgai rookoned 
him as their triend. Kimnont literary men wel- 
comed their new colleague. Englishmen inspired 
with a sin('(‘re desire to th** cause of progress 
in India found in Vidyasagar a worthy collal^orator. 
For Vidyasagar was vt?rsed in tlie h'arning of his 
forefathers, and the traditional knowledge of tlio 
past. He had won high distinction by his Sanskrit 
learning, and had become the Pj’ineirial (4 tlie 
Sanskrit College And more than tliis, his open 
mind received and assimilated all that was healthy 
and life-inspiring outside the range f>f Indian 
tliought ; and with a r*obust ])[iysique and a robust 
heart he ceaselessly endeavoured for reform.” 

{CouvJndid) 


^ For the report, see Edncalion Con. 14 Sept. 
1854, No. 152. 



A DECADE IN THE PUNJAB 

By NAOENDRANATII GUPTA 


I N May, 1891, I left Sind to take up the 
editorship of the Tribune at Lahore. That 
paper used to be published twice a week 
at that time. The office and press were 
located in an unpretentious house in Anarkali 
Bazar. There was a large courtyard n front 
of the house, where public meetings were 
held. The only public halls in existence at 
that time were the Town Hall over the 
Municipal office in the Gol Bagh and the 
Montgomery Hall in the Lawrence Gardens. 
The latter was used by .Europeans for dances 
and other entertainments, and there was a 
library for the European residents. The 
Town Hall was used only rarely on important 
public occasions. The courtyard of the 
Tribune office was close to the walled city 
and was in frequent requisition for meetings 
of the Indian Association, political and other 
meetings. T had for my first assistant Kali 
Prasanna Chatterji, whose family had settled 
in the Punjab. Kali Prasanna was a member 
of the Arya Sarnaj and a public speaker 
whose services were in frequent demand. He 
spoke Punjabi not only witli fluency but with 
remarkable eloquence while his flashes of 
wit and stock of Punjabi proverbs kept his 
audiences in hilarious good humour. Ho 
died some years ago at Benares. 

Saruak Dyal Sixoh Majithia 

Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia was the pro- 
prietor of the Tribune newspaper. He was 
the only son of Sardar Lena Singh Majithia, 
Commander-in-chief of Maharaja Kanjit Singh’s 
army. Sardar Lena Singh was a remarkable 
man. In a court in which hardly a single 
man was free from corruption he was a man 
of the highest integrity of character, deeply 
religious and very ingenious in mechanical 
devices. A clock made by his own hand was 
shown to people several years after his death. 
Lena Singh was the owner of the village of 
Majeeth in the Amritsar district and had a 
fortified, baronial mansion. At Amritsar he 
had a largo havel% the Zenana being en- 
closed by a high wall. Lena Singh retired 
to Benares and died there. In the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar there are two tlagstaffs in 
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front of the Akal Bunga where the Khala 
Sikhs are initiated. The taller of the two 
poles was set up by Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
and the other by Sardar Lena Singh, Dyal 
Singh lost his father while he was a young 
boy. As a young man he went to Europe 
and stayed for some time in England and 
France. The visit to Europe left a permanent 
impression upon the young Sikh nobleman. 
He was an orthodox Khalsa Sikh by lyjrth. 
In Europe he cut off his long hair and never 
wore it long again. His religious belief in- 
clined strongly to the theistic creed of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and he was a consistent and 
loyal supporter of that movement. When he 
lost his first wife, negotiations were carried 
on for his marriage with a young Bengali 
Brahmo lady, who, however, declared 
her preference for another suitor. Sardar 
Dval Singh was a great admirer of the 
Bengalis, whether Brahmo or Hindu, and his 
most trusted advisers at Ijahore were Bengalis. 
He was the foremost representative of the 
Sikh aristocracy and might have easily be- 
come the recipient of many favours from the 
Punjab Government. But his visit to Europe 
and his studies had made him a real patriot 
with genuine notions of self-respect. While 
the scions of other leading families in the 
Punjab eagerly sought official favour and 
humiliated themselves before European 
officials, Sardar Dyal Singh was never seen 
at Goverument House or any official Durbar. 
He had some European friends, but he never 
visited any official as such. His independence 
was all the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that it is more than fifty years 
ago that he returned from Europe. The 
usual effect of a sojourn in the West is an 
overpowering fondness for everything European. 
Dyal Singh neither put on European clothes, 
nor lived in the English style, neither did he 
show any preference for the company of 
Europeans. I do not think the Punjab has 
produced another man like him since that 
Province passed to the British Government. 

The Wakbuhton Case 

Some time before I took charge of the 
Tribune a case for defamation had been 
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brought against that paper by Colonel 
Warburton, District Superintendent of Police, 
Amritsar. Colonel Warburton’s father was an 
Englishman and liis mother an Afgan. The 
Tri}> 7 ine had published a number of serious 
allegations against the Amritsar police. Some 
leading lawyers of Lahore, including Pratul 
Chandra Chatterji, afterwards a Judge of the 
Punjab Chief Court, offered to appear for 
the defence without any fees, but Sardar Dyal 
Singh would not accept any favour from any 
one and all the lawyers were paid in full. 
After a protracted trial heavy fines were 
imposed upon the Sardar as proprietor of the 
paper, and Sitala Kanta Chatterji, the Editor. 
The expenses ran up to several thousand 
rupees. After my arrival at Lahore Colonel 
Warburton brought another case against the 
Sardar arising out of the first case, and on 
the advice of the lawyers it was compound- 
ed by the payment of a solatium of Rs. 10,000 
to Colonel Warburton. This was the only 
case ever brought against the Tribune, which 
was started in 1881 and is still the leading 
Indian newspaper of the Punjab. 

Sakdar Dyai. Stxoh axd tiu: TRiurvio 

When I first saw him Sardar Dyal Singh 
was about forty years of age, fair and of 
medium height and inclined to corpulence. 
He was a splendid representative of the Sikh 
aristocracy, with a full, rounded face, bright 
eyes and a close cropped beard. Aristocratic 
in appearance he was thoroughly democratic 
in his habits of thought and sympathies. The 
Brahrao Samaj at Lahore was liberally 
assisted by him and he was always accessible 
to all visitors. lie was well-informed and 
widely read, w^as greatly interested in 
religious and philosophical subjects and was 
of a serious turn of mind. lie had started 
the Trihiine at the suggestion of friends 
without the slightest notion of any personal 
profit or public kudos. There was a small 
annual loss even when I went to Lahore 
but in another year or so the paper began 
paying its wav and gradually became profi- 
table. Sardar Dyal Singh was an ideal newspaper- 
proprietor. He never interfered cither with 
the editorial work or the management. He 
was so considerate that on one occasion, 
having received intelligence of a certain 
affair, he came over to my house and commu- 
nicated it to me. The discretion of the 
Editor was absolute and wholly unfettered. 
No matter who happened to be criticised 


there was no appeal to the Sardar. Any 
one who complained to him was referred 
to the Editor, whose influence and position 
were greatly improved by the correct 
attitude of the proprietor. Ho was not in 
much sympathy with the Arya Samaj move- 
ment and held aloof from it. The Dayanand 
Anglo- Vedic College was once in sudden 
need of a senior professor of English and 
I offered my services temporarily. When I 
asked Sardar Dyal Singh for permission lie 
gave it at once. Later, when I was relieved 
of the professorship the Sardar asked me 
why I did not take it up permanently. I 
explained that there was too much strain 
and such time as I could spare from the 
Tribune was given to literary work in 
Bengali. Of the Sardar’s readiness to help 
any good cause I remember an instance when 
Upadhyaya Brahiiiibaadhava (Bhahini Charan 
Banerji) once wanted some help for a paper 
called “Sophia”, and on my mentioning the 
subject to the Sardar ho at once gave a 
cheque. Upadhyaya Brahmabandhava was at 
that time a Christian and had left the 
Anglican Church to join the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. 

Tnic Ak'VaSvmvj Movicmkxt 

By birth Swami Oayaiianda Saraswati 
was a Nagar Brahmin of (liijrat. The fame ' 
of his learning had spread over the 
whole of north India. He had visited 
Calcutta, Benares and other important centres 
and had hold Sastrio discussions in several 
places. At first he spoke no other language 
expect Sanscrit and Oujrati, hut he learned 
Hindi after leaving (Jujrat and his well known 
book, the Satyarlhn prabasa, was written in 
that language. Swami Dayananda wanted to 
revive and re-establish the Vodic religion as 
distinguished from the various phases of 
Puranic religion and the worship of idols. 
But his propaganda did not meet with much 
success in the strongholds of orthodox 
Hinduism. In Calcutta Swami Dayananda 
met Koshub Chandra Sen, but the leader of 
the BrahiiiO Samaj of India, as it was then 
called, was unable to agree to an alliance 
with the reformer from Gujrat, and it was 
not in the nature of the Swami to play 
second fiddle to any man. At length 
Swami Dayananda met Lala Mulraj of the 
Punjab. Lala Mulraj, who has now retired 
from the public service of the Punjab after 
working as a Divisional and Sessions J udge, 
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was a distinguished graduate of the Calcutta- 
University and the only Punjabi who 
succeeded in winning the Premchand Ray- 
chand Studentship. The Punjabis are a 
religiously-minded people but the conditions 
in that Province are somewhat peculiar. 
There are about two million Sikhs in the 
whole Province, but freeh converts are few 
and there is no regular proselytising propa- 
ganda As a community the Sikhs are 
educationally backward and the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar was not established till 
the nineties of the last century. On the 
other hand, the hold of orthodox /linduism 
is not very strong in the Punjab There 
are not many ardent Vaishnavas and Sivaites 
as are to be found in Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras. The worship of Durga or Kali is 
not common. There was no seat of Sanscrit 
learning anywhere in the Punjab. Of the 
educated Punjabis very few had joined the 
Brahmo Samaj. At the same time, every one 
shared the feeling of pride in the knowledge 
that the Punjab was the ancient Aryavarta, 
the land of the Vedas. With the practical 
help and advice of Lala Mulraj, Swaini 
Dayananda established the Arya 8amaj at 
Lahore and in a few years the majority of 
the educated Panjabis joined the reformed 
Church and became Arya Saraajists. 
Blanches were ‘Opened in all towns of any 
importance in the Punjab and a vigorous pro- 
paganda was carried on to enlist fresh 
adherents to the Arya 8amaj. Vedic mantras 
were recited and chanted, the sacred and 
solemn Homa was performed and congrega- 
tional worship was introduced. Enthusiastic 
preachers of the Arya 8amaj went about the 
country preaching the revival of the Aryan 
tradition and the Vedic religion. 

TlilO Two SE(:TJO^S OF THE AFvYA Sa31AJ 

The Arya 8amaj was divided into two 
sections, one of the meat- eaters and the other 
of the vegetarians. The two sections were 
somewhat iricverently designated the mas 
(meat) party and the ghati (grass) paity. The 
division was something like the Vaisbnava 
and Sakta sects among the Hindus. The 
bulk of the educated Punjabis belonged to 
the first party, while the other section was 
led by Lala Munshi Ram, a pleader of 
Jullunder, afterwards known as Swami 
Sraddhananda. The meat-eating section was 
also known as the D. A.-V. College party, 
because it had organised and established the 


Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore. 
I was present at some of the anniversaries of 
the party and was greatly impressed by the 
enthusia'^m and fervour of the gathering. 
The anniversary used to be held in the 
grounds of the L). A.-V. College (now used for 
the school) and was attended by representa- 
tives from all parts of the Province. The 
ladies sat behind chil's, though the purdah 
has now been practically abolished in the 
Punjab. At these anniversary meetings 
appeals were made by various speakers for 
funds for D. A.-V^. College and school, and 
the response was remarkably spontaneous and 
generous. Large sums of money were collect- 
ed on the spot and handsome donations were 
promised, while the ladies took off their 
ornaments and added tiiem to the heap of 
coin and currency notes. 

The Wachhowli section of the Arya Samaj held 
its anniversary inside the walled city and the 
proceedings were led by Lala Munshi Ram. 
There was no educational institution con- 
trolled by ^ that party at that time. The 
Gurukul, Kangri, near Ilardwar, was founded 
by Lala Munshi Kama some years later and 
became ^ a famous academy in course of 
time. The StidcUd movement was an off- 
shoot of this section of the Arya Samaj, 
and the moving spirit was Dr. Jai Chand, 
whose enthusiasm in reclaiming Hindus 
who had embraced some other religion was 
unbounded. Both sections had their organs 
in the Press and vaiious subjects, not always 
of any immediate interest, were debated, 
sometimes with considerable heat. At one 
time, there was a prolonged discussion about 
the doctrine of Niyoga as mentioned in the 
Institutes of Manu. It was not only discuss- 
ed in the organs of the Arya Samaj but was 
the subject of constant and excited oral 
discussion in which even the students took 
part. Now, the doctrine of Niyoga was intro- 
duced at a time when the population was 
sparse and progeny and sons were considered 
essential. Society in India has now reached 
a stage at which no one can dream of the 
practical application of Niyoga any more 
than <he imposition of the penalties laid 
down by Manu for various offences. The 
social organism has outgrown many of the 
ancient conditions and the revival of the 
Vedic religion does not impose any obliga- 
tion for the reversion to customs which can 
not be defended on ethical and moral grounds. 
The entire controversy was hypothetical and 
purely academic, but it was carried on with 
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great zeal for several months. The love of 
argument was a marked feature in the Arya 
Samaj, among the old and the young, while 
the study of Sanscrit was still neglected. 
The boarders of the D. A.-Y. College were 
taught the Sandhya and Gayatri mantras, 
and latet* on Sanscrit was taught at the 
Ourukul. The D. A.-V. College and School 
have now grown into splendid institutions, 
with imposing buildings and extensive 
boarding houses, while the Gurukul has 
attained world-wide celebrity. The Arya 
Samaj in the Panjab has good reason to be 
proud of its achievement. 

La LA IIaiVj IU.i 

The organised efforts and the spirit of 
sacrifice to which the Dayananda Anglo- 
Yedic College owed its existence were typifi- 
ed in Lala Hans Raj, the Honorary Principal 
of the College from its foundation, and who 
remained at the head of this institution for 
over a quarter of a century. It was a 
deliberate but most unostentatious self- 
sacrifice. Lala Hans Raj never acce[)ted any 
remuneration for his services. He maintain- 
ed himself on a small allowance given to 
him by his elder brother, L'lla Mulk Raj 
Bhalla As I was associated with the College 
for a few months I had many opportunities 
of judging for myself how quietly and effi- 
ciently the Honorary Principal administered 
the affairs of the institution. Lala Hans 
Raj is a deeply religious man and took 


part in the weekly service of the Arya 

Sarnaj. There have been zealous and 

earnest men in both sections of the Arya 

Samaj in the Punjab, and not the least 

remarkable among them is the first Principal 
of the D. A.-V. College. When Swami 
Vivekananda was my guest at Lahore, Lala 
Hans Raj used to come and see him, and 
they had long heart to heart conversations. 
Lala Hans Raj invited the Swami to dinner 
and they spent several hours together. Only 
a few months ago Lala Hans Raj was telling 
me at Lahore that Swami Vivekananda used 
to speak to him without any reserve and 
there was hardly any question that they did 
not discuss. Lala Hans Raj retired from 
the College several years ago and lives very 
modestly, associating with religious men. 
I have often wondered what influence the 
shining example of his devotion and 
sacrifice has exercised upon the young men 
who have been passing tiirough the Punjab 
Colleges during the last forty years. Many 
of the young students of those days have suc- 
ceeded in life. Some are lawyers, others 
judges, medical men, and so on. IIow many 
of thorn appreciate the greatness of Lala 
Hans Ruj, or realise that there are few exam- 
ples like him in the Punjab ? He is now 
called Mahatma Hans Raj, but the lesson of 
his noble life should bo a living example in 
the Punjab. Every year that 1 revisit the 
Punjab I spend some time with Mahatma 
Hans Raj and we talk of the old times and 
the presages of the future. 


THE IirSTOBY OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ ' 

By V. N. NAIK 


History of (he Prarthana Saraa]” is a 
1 book in Marathi written by Mr. 1). G. Vaidya, 
the editor, Siibodh Patnka which is the 
organ of the Bombay Prarthana Sama]. The book 
was written in connection with the Diamond 
Jubilee celebration of that religious body on the 
completion of its sixtieth year in April last. The 
book is a large comprehensive volume containing 
in all about 700 pages It is divided into two 
parts. The first part, of aV)out 320 pages, sketches 
for us in full and accurate detail the history of 
the institution from its early beginning in 1807, 
as also of the various social, philanthropic and 


educational activities conducted by that body. The 
second part (pp. 372) is devoted to the study of 
the lives of some of its most prominent founder- 
workers. This part contains short hut vivid 
character-sketches of eighteen members of the 
Prarthana Samaj, of whom the names of men 
like N. M. Parmanand, Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
Lalshankar Umiva Shankar, Ilamodar Das Sukhad- 
wald, Ranade, Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar are 
or ought to be known all over the country in 
virtue of their social, religious, political or philan- 
thropic work, as also on account of t.he eminence 
of some of them in point of scholarship and 
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Iparniui?. Others like Modak. Bhasrwat, Kelkar, 
Nowrange, Madgaonkar and Dr. Atrnaram Bandu- 
rang were local celebrities, whoso life was 
characteris<’d by purity and piety and who were 
known to all here for their zeal and devotion to 
the new faith they had embraced. Some of these 
were rapidly growing to forgotten worthies : 
and Mr. Vaidya desory^es the sincerest thanks of 
the members of the Frarthana Samaj as well as of 
all students of the social and religious history of 
Western India, during the last sixty years, for 
rescuing the names of tlieso worthies from 
oblivion and restoring to them their proper place 
in the pantheon of the now (diurcli. Much 
material that would have remained buried in 
newspaper tiles and stray leaflets and s "ochures, 
lias l)Ben utilised in this volume to thro'> a flood 
of light oil the social movement of this Presi- 
dency from the times thatdite farthcrb.iek than 
the e'stablish merit of the Frarthana Ramaj ^ in 
Bombay. Th-'^ R('coiid irart illustrates in vivid 
'ouches what is told us in siinfilc naiTative in the 
first. 

The Frarthana Samaj, as wt discover from 
this history written by one of its most earnest, 
e.ntluiciastic-, siii"*oi'C and devoted workers and 
members during tiic last twenty-tive yeara, origi- 
nated in the combined effort of the (irst batch 
of ediKjated men in the city tu save themselves 
and their so^uety from the onrushlng tide of 
religious indifferenee, atheism and irresponsible 
living. The old could have no longer any hold 
on the mind of these men. The new tpould in 
wliicli their chai’a(*ter (*(mld be east had not yet 
been formed- They had realised how Jlindu 
Society of their time — in the huties and fifties 
of the’ last century,— was in the grip. of supersti- 
tion and convention, that were eating into its 
vitals. On the one hand, there was the Oliristian 
Missionary eager to make converts out of these 
centres of inditTerenco. On the otlier hand, the 

oithodox party would not listen to reason and 

mend its own house. What were these young 

educated men to do under the circamstances ? 
They had felt the degrading influence of super- 
stition around them, they had realised liow 

baneful the institution of caste had proved with 
its numerous ramifications and its fcssiparoiis 
influences. They had studied the an(?iept 
for themselves and they were convinced th^ 
many of the customs and traditions that prevailed 
in their day— such as idol-worship, and c^stc- 
distinctions and priestcraft with its attendant 
and degrading i>ra(*ticcs— had no sanction in those 
writings. Oonveision to Christianity did not 
appeal to them. Hinduism in its existing form 
was equally intolerable. A purified foim or 
religion witli its natural sequence, and the reform 
of our social practices, beiiame the necessity ol 
their lives. Tims came into existence a 
society— known as the rarama-Tlmisa 
the members of wliich disowned idol-wmrship, 
abjured the narrowing saiu-tions of caste, swore 
to regard one another with the feeling ot real 
brotlierhood, and resolved, when the society hau 
gathered sufficient strength of numbers and had 
clarified its principles by common discussion, 
prayer and se'f-discipline, to make its aims 
public and to \tork for the emancipation ot tlieir 
('ountry from the thraldom of old-woiid .ideas. 
As we gather from the pages of Mr. \aidyas 


book, wliere, for the first time, the account of 
that body is given in a connected and clear form, 
the object of that Sabha was not merely religious, 
nor had it confined its membership to Hindus 
alone. During its life of a decade and more, it 
liad enrolled a inemborKship of. one thousand 
followers, and had its branches in several parts 
of the Presidency. Its aim was social and 
national. By the abolition of the spurious dis- 
tinclions of (;aste, creed and custom, it aimed to 
unite all in errnmon worship of One Ood, and 
under Him to beliavo towards one another as 
brofliers. Such was, briefly, the Parama’ljansa 
Sahha, the premature disclosure of whose activities 
by an enemy in the camp and its grossest mis- 
representation in tlie jiublic press, brought about 
itvS disruption and end. That the society was 
started as a secret body was the cause of. its 
dissolution. Many of its members relapsed into 
orthodoxy, others became (‘on verts to Christianity 
but. there were a few, who constituted the salt of 
the Society. It was out ol these that the move- 
ment now known as the Frarthana Samaj of Western 
India came into existence. 

That body has, no doubt, drawn its 
iiivSpiration from the sister church in Brmgal. 
Bui the pages of its history Indore us make it 
('Jear liow tlie impulse to possess a renovating 
faith came irom within and was racy of the soil 
itself. The first hundred pages of the volume 
before us make a very instructive reading in that 
respect. They serve to clear up many doubts 
and enable us to know and weigh aright tlie many 
factors that prcntipitaled the movement so as to 
make it a jnoneer movement on this side of India 
of the numerous reforming, educational and social 
activities such as the Night Schools, the day 
schools, the Fandharpur and . other orphanages, 
the prayers and public meetings, the Saogat 
Sabhas— meetings for the discussion and exchange 
of relegious views, the Mahila Samaj, the free 
library and reading rooin movement, numerous 
other centres of social uplift, moral improvement 
and national unification, which are now so common 
in our country. These were <3onspicious by their 
absence at the time tlie Samaj came into existence. 
Under its fostering care many of them saw then 
first light aovl have grown to vigorous proportions. 
And almost all of them liave now been adopted 
or emulated by other social workers and Leagues 
throughout tlie Presidency. That portion of the 
book which outlines these activities is also an 
exceedingly interesting section. One ^agine 
the labour, the study and patient thought it must 
have cost tlie writer to bring the scattered 
material into one focus and evolve out of it a 
systematic history of the entire movement sucm as 
we have before us in this book. One would have 
liked the author to devote a few pages, at the con- 
clusion of the book, to the consideration of the 
place of the Frarthana Samaj in the national life 
of the country as a whole. Tlie author has done 
enough in tlie discussion of its tenets and principles 
to refute the charge of its foreign origin and 
inspiration. But it has been the negative aspect 
of the work. The positive side of it, namely its 
proper place in and contribution to the reconstruc- 
tion of India, has not been so well and so methodi- 
caliy developed. We wish the author had done 
so. The biographical section of the volume 
throws considerable light on this aspect of the 
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matter. But the li#?ht comes in scattered rays. It 
is not so systematically handled as • 'e should 
have liked it to 1)0 in a separate chapter at the 
conclusion of the book, .^n outsider often asks 
himself the qnostion how a movement so rational, 
so true to tlie lost ideals of our ancient culture, so 
open to nf 3 W liglit from every (piarter, so much 
imt>ucd with the true sp.rit of pro^^ress, so entirely 
free from lifrotry and fanaticism, so liberal and with 
so much in it to anpoal to the mind and heart 
to the conscience and ( haracter of all educated men 
in the Presidency should not thrive in the soil 
of .Afaliarastra to the extent to which the Bramho 
Samai has thriven in Hen^ral or the Aiya Samaj 
in the Punjab. Js it the rocky and barren (piality 
of soil itself y Is it tlie ])rovailinf? inditTerence 
in the Indian educated community to deeper 
matters ? Is it the obsessing influence of an ex- 
clusive and undue devotion to politics that has 
thrust aside questions of ivlif^ious and social refoim? 
If we examine nairowly the lives of the majority 
of educated Indians around us we do not find them 
practisiD^f any of those thinfrs that orthodoxy 
holds dear. They do not worship idols. They do 
not obey strictly the sanctions of caste, they are 
social reformers for all practical purposes and yet 
tlie Prarthana Samaj and such other movements 
that make these matters subject of a solemn 
pledge do not grow' in membership. Wlierelorc 
this ? What does it point to V whither will it load 
us?- Not the movement or the church but the 
eople arid the country : Such questions cannot 
elp sugwsting themselves to any thoughtful 
reader of this volume. One wishes tlie author himself 
had attempted an answer to the (lueslion. But he 
has not done so. That dues not mean that it is 
not clear to his mind. But lie has not raised the 
issue difinitely and tried to grapple with it. 


The preface to the book written by the Presi- 
dent of tho Samaj, Mr. Vasudeo Gopal Bhandarkar, 
IS an illuminating piece iu itself and places the 
whole movement in its proper perspective. 

On the whole, tho work is, indeed, well-done. 
It is written in a clear and lucid style, is entirely 
free from any wrong bias, one way on the other. 
The author lias endeavoured to be fair and just to all 
and yet the book is a plain-spoken document, lie 
has eminently succeeded in tracing the history 
of the institution from its early beginning to the 
present day. Tho recoid of the w'ork done is- 
highly creditable to tlie institution and its founders. 
And the historian is w’^orthy of the task. It has 
been a labour of love to liim, completed within 
three months. It is one more indication, if any 
were needed, (.»f his zeal and devotion to the 
church uf wdiich he is an earnest-minded member. 
iMr. Vaidya has been the editor of the Hubodha 
Patiika, on its Marathi side, now for the last 25- 
yeans. During that time ho has brought out 
several volumes to elucidate and popularise the 
doctrine and tenets of the (*hurcli and to exii’aiii 
them to outsiders. Such are his compilations of 
the sermons ot .lustice Jianado and Dr. Bhandarkar. 
The volume before us, iu a sense, puts a finishing 
tou(;h on the task, begun in his editing of those 
two early volumes. With these three books before 
him, no outsider nec'd bo at a loss to know wdiat 
the Prarthana Samaj stands for and what work it 
has accomplished under such leading lights as 
Kanadc, Modak, Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar. 
We commend tho volume to the readers of the 
Modern Keview. An English version ol tlie same is 
such a desideratum. It deserves a T>lace on the 
shelf of every serious-miiidod student of social 
and religious history during the last sixty years. 


THE REVOLT OE ASIA 


^ITIAT is the gripping title of a timely and exccll- 
A ent book writltii by Upton Close (Joser>h 
Washington Hall) in which the autlior gives 
a penetrating interpretation of Asia’s political llux 
that mgy mean ‘ the end ol the Wliile Man’s World 
Dominance.” 

Mr- Close has been a student of Asiatic Politics 
for a number of years. Fur a tunc ho aided as 
(3hief ot Foreign Affairs on the s.afi of General 
Wu Pei-fu. He acted as a counselior to ('hmese 
students wdien thev engineered the remarkable 
“Student Revolution’’ of 1919. lie saw the dyuamiii 
forc'es at work in China and in his recent tour 
through all tho Asiatic countries lie found the same 
forces are at w'ork in Japan. Korea, the Philifipines, 
French Jndo-China. Siam, Java, the Malay States. 
India, Afganistan, Persia, Turkey, and Egypt. And 
the “result is this volcanic book,” written in a 
nervous newspaper style, “but 1 think,” lematks 
Lewis Gannett, one of tlie editors of tho brilliant 
New York weekly, The Nation, who had been 
to the (Jrient himself, “he is essentially correct.” 


He accepts the liberation of Asia from Western 
domination as a foregone conclusion and is very 
searching and sincere in seeking amicable solutions. 
He warns the western natioiis and America and 
shows the futility of maintaining their supremacy 
over the Oiient by fon^e of arms. Not only are 
the nations of the East wide awake to their 
strength but .Mr. CJose (iiids them co-operating 
with each other to bring about tho eventual noliticaJ 
economic and cultural liberty of Asia- We note 
the Chinese Minister to Ainerii*a takes his vaca- 
tion in Turkey ; Nationalist China makes treaty 
with Afganistan ; Japan establishes an embassy 
in Turkey and opens r)ermanent industrial ex- 
hibition at Constantinople, Gandhi plans a lecture 
tour in China, Tagore is eager to break the cultural 
isolation of India and travels extensively in the 
Grient ; the Indian National Congress passes 
resolutions in sympathy with the Nationalist party 
of China in its tiiumphant manJi to Pekin ; and 
again Japan “lavishly entertains Siamese princes, 
and shows in all her public schools the Indian- 
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inado film of the Buddha story, ‘The Light of 
Asia’.’’ 

Russia^ ostracised by Europe and America, now 
turns her eyes to Asia, Mr. Close finds that the 
pro-Asiatic policy of Russia is not due so much 
to vindictiveness. ^ The reasons go deeper. First 
of all, “Russia’s alignment with the Asiatic? peojiles 
has been made easy by her cultural background— 
A feeling strong in tlie Slav world \vas expressed 
by the Croatian T)resent leader M. Kaditch before 
the Zagret at Belgrade. Referring to the rise of 
China he said that while Creat Britain and the 
United States formed a maritime system supported 
by Europe, Russia with China formed a continental 
unit which would be the center of the vmrld and 
might bo joined 1)V India. ‘We belon to the 
West by history and c.ulture’ he concludcL, ‘but to 
the Eist by sentiment.’” Secondly, a keen sense 
of “Machiavellian practicality” forced Russia to 

drift toward Asia.^ Russia discovered, maintains 

the author, that “England's last great Imperial 
Scheme’’ w'as directed against her. She was to 
be enciri'led by Britain. Ureece \vas en(‘Ouraged 
to attack Turkey; throughout 

British influence again became 
Persia wnxs made, a ]>rot(xtorate 
invasions from tlio Black Sea 

Denekin and Udenitch ; 

Kiftlchack, SemenolV and 


tlie Near East 
dominant, and 
; she “sponvSored 
under Wrangel, 
from the Pacihe under 
IJngren : from Turkistan 


umier various ]>etty adventureis, and also from the 
North, with fitful supporl, from 1 ran(‘e, Italy and 
America.” To counteract this S(‘,heme Russia 


boldly introduced a “new gaim‘,” threw her lot 
with tlie Asiatics and joined the “Fraternity of the 
snubbed.” Cast out of Furope “for politi(?al and 
economic reasons and out ot America 
for puritanical reasons as well, (Ibissians) find a 
mental kinship with Liirmese snfloring from snubs 
to tiicir racial iiride administered by the United 
States and the British Dominions, or Indians open- 
ly regarded bv tlieir rulcis as an inferior race, or 
Filipinos told that they are not out of tlieir age of 
tutelage.’, Anbrntiy tlving Woodrow Wilson’s 
lianiier of self-determination, Russia “inspired the 
voung intelligentsia in Tuikey, Persia, Aigauistan, 
China and India to make their peoples into 
nations.-.” Slie renounced her special riglits in 
China and Persia and thereby the Soviet state.s- 
meii” showed themselves an age in advam?e of 
their European Rivals,” On May ‘>1, the first “equal 
and reciprocal’ treaty lietwoeii China and a white 
power, RuvSsia, was signed. Tlius the Soviet “has 
proceeded Ks*cadily with its program to inspire and 
assist half the members of the human race to the 
mastery of their own destiny. “Approve it or not,’ 
continues Mr. Close, “it is the most iiortentous” 
piece of enlightened international philanthropy 
since France helped to make America a Nation. ^ 

In Russia, therefore, (Ireat Britain finds a 
natural enemy to the fruition of her ambitious 
imperialism of 1917-1922, Russia’s challenge to 
Britain stifTcned the rationalistic demands in 
Egypt. Afganistan concluded a treaty of mutual 
neutrality and amity with Russia (1920', It is 
maddening to think,” viewed Sir Francis loung- 
husband of Lhasa Expedition fame, “that after all 
the sacrifices we have made, our whole position m 
Asia should now be in jeopardy.” And ludia 
“blazes into Nationalism” in spite of the so-called 
Reforms of 1919, ‘Hindus and Moslems are 
uniting with a hundred other sects and races as 


Indians under Swaraj (Home Rule). A Moslem 
fanatic recently murdered a Hindu saint and 
patriot in Delhi. The British said : 'See !” But 
hundreds of contrite Moslems marched in his 
funeral procession. That was dilTerent.” 

“Tlie Crucial Test of Great Britain’s ability to 
meet the new Asia must come in India, just as 
America’s must i?oine in the Philippines,” The 
rise of western-educated intelligentsia, in Ada, the 
ruinous etlects of economic boyc.ott on commercial 
nations, the European disorders of the World 
War, and Russia’s determined plan to encourage 
Asiatic self-assertion: can the British statesmanship 
save the empire from these disintegrating forces ? 
“God always provides a way for the British 
Empire,” said a whimsical member of the Secre- 
tariat in Dellii to Mr. Close. “When we have 
to leave here (India) we still have Africa left. 
But Africa will eventually follow Asia into revolt. 
What tlien ? There is only way out if Glroat 
Britain “can make its vassals into nations, gi*appl- 
ing them to it with steel hoops of friendsliip in 
place of the iron bonds of militarism, if it caa 
(pn'ckeu its executives and inspire its laborers, it 
will have assured unto itself the same glorious 
idace in the now era of enlightened imperialism 
that, it enjoyed in the now closing age of political 
domination.” 

This means giving up India, and control of all 
lands from Egypt and Gibralter to the Strait 
Settlements and Singapore, and the supremacy of 
British Heel in the Mediterranean and Asiatic 
waters. It is a daring idea, though not an imriossible 
one. Mr. Close makes it very clear that if Britain 
is to survivf^ she must transform her vast empire 
from an empire of the sword to an empire of 
commerce. For, according to Mr. Close, Great 
Britain is today either unable or unwilling to take 
all the rLks and revSponsibi lilies of stemming the 
tide of Asiatic forward movements and keeping 
the banner of White Supremacy (lying on Asiatic 
soil. Should Amenci help England retain her old 
prestige iu th(‘ Orient “America could and 
should take the Ic.id,” said a British resident in 
Shanghai to an Ainencan lournalist. “The speaker 
was ail old Ciiina hand’. He still believed in a 
‘strong policy Is America to intervene ?” 

“Uncle Sam is not partiijiilarly altruistic from 
the outsider’s point of view, but he is very 
sentimental. He was persuaded that he ought to 
save France. He onc-o was almost persuaded that 
he ought to liglit the Turk ; that ho ought ^ to 
take charge of Armenia (ineidoutally protecting 
Great Britain’s grabs in the Cacausus). He was 
convinced that he ought to stand for civilisation 
against perverted Russia. Now, he ought to 
champion the while man’s prestige in an awaken- 
ing Asia. He ought to protect Shanghai. Groat 
Britain should not he expected to do it any longer. 
It is costing her too much.” 

So there is the danger. America may join 
Britain to thwart the progressive march of China 
at this moment if the latter succeeds in con- 
vincing Americ?a that the question at issue is a 
matter oi principle. For Uncle Sam is ‘’a stickler 
for principle,” as the above quotation from the 
author shows. John Bull also is a man of principle. 
But while the British talk principle and act 
opportunism and are not afraid to change their 
minds, America remains true to her jirinciple. 
As an example, Mr. Close points out ; It must 
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(have been Great Britain it certainly was the 
British Reuter^s news agency that convinced 
us Russia was an immoral nation, not to be 
dealt with. A few months later tlie British had 
resumed relations with Russia. We continued to 
stand by principle.” 

Mr. Close urges the United States to keep 
calm and follow an independent, intelligent policy 
with thf Pacific nations. He (tenters liis atten- 
tions for a while on China, Japan and Russia. 
It is impossible to head off the revolt. America 
has the power to guide it to the benefit of all 
the pacific nations. As Great Britain’s wStar is 
fading, let the United States take a statesmanlike 
lead : 

‘'Asia is making the Pacific our front door. 
Omens multiply that the age of the Pacific is 
upon us. Economically, this is proved by the rise 
of Shanghai to the third port in tonnage in the 
world. Politically, amazing evidences confront 
us--China has taken the lead in the Revolt of 
Asia away from Turkey, which moans that the 
United States of America, is left as the vanguard 
nation of the white race and western civilization. 
The two potentially greatest powers in tlie world, 
the United States and China, (onfronr one another 
as leaders and spokesmen of their respective 
worlds.” 

Mr. Close urges America to sympathise with 
the nationalistic; aspirations of awakened Asia. 
“American idealism continues to be a factor in 
the editorial sympathy of the overwhelming 
majority of American newspapers with Asiatic 
nationalist aims. It expresses itself in a Porter 
resolution calling on the President to negotiate new 
tre ties with China on a ‘basis of reciprocity and 
equality,’ and dec;iaring severance from tlie 
‘concert of powers’ policy. It exists in the purest 
form • in the utterances of Senator Borah.” Mr. 
Close reminds his countrymen in a brilliant 
chapter that since the /lays of Columbus Asia 
always dominated American destinies and that 
Americans should recognise the fac t tliat the 
“Far East” is their “Near Easi.” Ard located 
geographically as she is looking both ways to 
Europe as well as to Asia— she has the power to 
direct the present high tension in Asia to peaceful 
channels. Her first gesture in that direction 
should be the granting of Philippine independence 
and then cooperate with Japan and China to 
steady the progressive march of the rest of Asia 
to her own interest: 

“With expansionism abandoned, intensive 
industrialism is taken up as the method of caring 
for Japan’s large population and improving the 
standard of living. Hut this requires three 
things in addition to the working population : a 
source of raw materials, a market for finished 
products, and capital. Asiatic Russia and China 
can Kupply law materials, and China, Malayasia and 
India tiro chief markets, America, alone, 
is able to supply the capital 
necessary, for she is the woild^s banker. 
In this coming Era of the Pacific, America greatly 
needs a friendly Japan that stands upon its own 
feet— This is Ameri<‘a’s God-given opportunity, not 
to make one of the Asiatic nations its economic 
vassal or even special friend, but to demonstrate 
tlie pracJical expression which America’s enligh- 
tened Imperialism is prepared to take toward 
Asia.” 


# 

With rare honesty and courage to save the 
world from a (?reat war, he, therefore, calls upon 
America to renounce the I^hilippines, Japan to 
renounce expansion. Groat Britain to renounce 
India, Russia to renounce her destructive designs, 
China to renounce anti-foreignism. Thus through 
mutual sacrifice can world peace be made secure. 
The “Now Era” demands that 

1. “Western control of Asia for profit, politi- 
cal or commercial, is discredited and in colapse.’^ 

2. “The general and conscious demand of Asian 
peoples for control of their own destiny nulifies 
the white man’s responsibility for their welfare.’^ 

3 . Legitimate Western interests and properties 

and lives of individuals stand a fair chance of 
protection under the native sovereignties in 
prospect 

4. The Asian nations have lost their fear of 

the white man and arc carrying forward their 
program resolutely 

5. The W'estern Powers, with the sole exception 
of America, frankly lack the ability to resist Asians 
revolt. 

6. Ameiii'a is the only power that may make 

resistance of the white race to the ending of its 
world domination possible 

7. Attempts to check the liaste of the Asian 

movements by military demonstrations work the 
opposite results 

8. Asia’s movement thus far is entirely direct- 
ed against the Westerner on Asian shores. There 
is not the bud, tlms far, of an offensive against 
the \\liite man in liis own countries. 

Mr. Close, in his admiral Jo book, discusses 
also the “the cultural revolt” of Asia. Mr. Gandhi, 
who was interviewed by Mr. Close, assures him 
that “Westernism is a more dreaded tyrant than 
Westerners.” “If Mr. Gandhi tuins to the past,” 
writes Mr. Close, “if is with a now spirit which is 
a distinctly wCvStern con tri tuition to Hinduism. 
‘The conviction that I shall always live, and that 
I can better my condition.’ sums his personal 
philosophy. ‘The next life’, he elaborates, ‘cannot 
progress i>eyond tho goal we set for this. I preach 
salvation throngli service, worship through action. 
Interpreted thus, Hindu civilization is the greatest 
intlueijf;e in tlie world for the improvement of the 
life cycle. I cannot liave it destroyed.’ 

Behind this philosophy of life now social experi- 
mentations are going on. Young China is 
following the iJiilosopliy of the pragmatic 
school which holds that only that which 
is demonstrated to bo beneficial can be accepted 
as a guide, ‘We are more modern than you 
Westerners,’ said a Chinese student in Shanghai 
to Mr, Close. “We are free from all superstition, 
while you still have your religious-inmdedneae, 
your worship of wealth and yoiii’ race prejudices.” 
The Filipinos are afraid of the “ruthless, efficient, 
gut-tearing civilization” of America which is 
shadowing their lives and greatly contributing to 
the strength of tho independence campaign among 
the educated classes.’^ In Siam “pacifist Buddhism 
drafts all young men into monasteries for at least 
three months experience as priests, during which 
they are taught non-resistance and told tho taking 
of life is an unforgivable sin. Then the novices 
are compelled to turn from the monastery directly 
to the army for eighteen months military tAining.” 

Whether Asia will ever prodtfee a leader who 
will add to the magnetism of Mahatma Gandhi, 
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the prafrmatism of the Kuomintant!: to show the 
•way of liijeratinn from tlie political and economic 
^loininance of the white jiC)V('rrunci)ts, or wliether 
the frf*(*dom of Asiatic nations will be ac.hievcd 
wdtli reas(mHbleuess and sanity trinni}diaii1 depends 
entirely on wliat attitude the poof)les ot Asia and 
America take toward tlie political upheaval in the 
Orient. 


Air. ('lose in his Rfrolt of Asia sliows a way 
out The !,ook is a welcome contribution to the 
study of international relationships. The people 
of the Orient will he «lad to know that the press 
in Amerira, has taken a sympathetica view of the 
j>ook and did not hesitate to declare that the 
“book should be in the hands of every Senator 
and Cbnj^ressinarr’ of the United States. 


GLEANINGS 


Filming “The Epic of Everest’' 

Six Illankets on the Snow, laid out in tlu' form 
•of a ci’oss — it .\as the siirnal of death V Piinted on 
t!ie <*rueb wliit(‘ cTvst of tlie “Goddess Mother ot 
the Woi'ld. " hiirlier than man )iad ever cliinbcfl 
before, and disrerned by telescope a mile or Uvo 
•down the inouniani-sid(‘, that {*ross of blankets 
told a store ot niv^tery and mai^niti(‘ent failure— 
the )’e(ini(Mn ol two indomitable climbers, who, 
within hail ot the very v'limax of tludr ambition 
and their incredible labors, had vanished from 
human ken as completely as it ('aufxht up on hiti:h 
like Unoch or Elpah. Suc'h^ was litoially the 
“hitrh spot’’ — well-nameil in this ease — of tli. tliird 
Mount Everest Expedition, the cinema record of 



Tliey called this “die Eaiiyland of Tco” 

tvhi(‘li is nc>w beir^ rxliibitid to motion-pic'ture 
audiences. The man wdio made the filni, Uapt. .1. 
H. 1 j. Ishud, eoiifcsses to ivali/injj:. when he saw the 
batlled lelicd paity sprcvid tiiat telltale symbol on 
the snow, “how riuolly this inountain lights.” 
True to her sinister reputation in Tibetan monasteries 
and natives villages, “she had aliowcM the men to 
come on, and at. the last moment had killed them.” 
But did tht 3 victims actually comiuer her before 
they perished V That mysterious possitjility is 

53~-5 


sufmested. ‘‘Ma^ be,*’ ('"aptain Noel muses, '\she had 
killed them in revenue alter they had attained 
their vic.tojy AVlio kricAvs y She alone holds the 
secret. For all my (IToits. tlicre was much tliat my 
camera liad not been al-le to lecoid.” 



Dc-ai to Uiimbers and Cioss-W'ord l’u//lers 



When Eveuir:; falls on “the Goddess Mother 
of the World’’ 


Small wonder that the iilmintj of “The Epic of 
Everest ’ lives in the eainera-man’s memory as the 
most difficult and ab'scrhiriy: task he has ever 
undertaken, or is ever likely to undertake. 
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Says Captain Noel : [ had four cameras 
to insure me against the ever-present possibility 
of having niy work bron^rlit to an end if one or 
more ot them should fall and l)reak. With them 
went tripods, supplies of film and plates and 
developint?-tanks, a developinj^r tent and other para- 
phernalia. All this e(iiiipiiie]it was packed in 
specially, made stetd cases. 

During the first half of tlie journey, from 
Darjeelin^^ the afjpr caches of Everest, mules carried 
the photo^otiphic ba^^^aj^e. After that we em]>loyed 
the yak. 



Where the Mi^itv Mountain is feared 
and worshipfied 

In the pictures 1 made it more than ever my 
task to convey, as well as T (;ould, the fascination 
of those secluded, lofty, divinely beautiful moun- 
tains of Tibet and the implacable majesty of the 
supreme mountain herself— a tnaje.^'ty that <^uses 
the priests of the RoriKbuk to worship her as a 
sacTod living' creature and to name her, beautifully, 
“(loddess ot the World.” Not to add those im- 
pressions to the chroni(ile ot events w.uld be to 
leave the F^verest story half untold. Above all 
it was my desire to convey a “something’ that 
make the si)ectator feel the immensity of this 
strutTKle of man atjainst naturo—make him feel 
that climax whicli we ourselves reached amonf^ 
Everest’s virgin snow'-lields, (i^htini^ to the last 
ounce of our stren{?th airainst lier power, snatchintr 
victcnies. (*reatinR records, beiim' liurled back ; 
an uiilorj^otable impression ol power, beauty 
grandeur, and the insifcnilicance of man. It I 
could (ionvey this feelinf» to others and so enable 


them to share what we ourselves felt, then 1 
should succeed in my task. 

— The Literary Dige^iL 


Man Was Never an Ape 

Your an(*.estors were neither apes nor human 
beintes, says Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the American Museum ot Natural History 
in New York City and one uf the world’s foremost 
paleontolo#xists in an address before the American 
Philosophical Society in Phdadelrihia a few weeks 
af^o. Professor Osborn expressed the belief that 
the forerunners of modern men were “dawa man,” 
who developed independently of the apes from 
some prcliistonc animal not yet discovered. 

According to Doettor (^re^^ory, the close simi- 
larity between the bodies and minds of modern 
apes and men is stron^^ evidence tliat the direct 
ancestor of both was an ape. This, he recalls, was 
the original idea of Darwin, to which lie urges 





Above : So-called Java ‘ape-man,” ot oii i.oOO years 
ago. Right, pre-histoiic Piltdowri man who lived 
in England 

that scientilie theory must return. In recent years 
the most commonly accepted theory has been 
that men and apes both weie descended from a 
common apelike ancestor. 

in suT)Port of his ‘ dawn men,” Professor Osborn 
puts man’s origin, not tliousands of years ago, 
but sixteen million ! Both men and aiies first 
appeared then, he says ; therefore man could not 
have descended from ape ancestry. Traces of 
man’s mysterious ancestor, ho suggests, might 
reward a dilig(mt search in Central Asia, where 
he believes the “dawn men” first sprang into 

“dawn man,” the founder of the Mongolian. 
Negro and Caucasian ra(*es, is described by 
Professor Osborn as ground-hying, alert, capable 
of tool making, and living in the fairly open 
c-ountry of the high iJateaus and plains of Asia. 
Tlio celebrated Neanderthal man, a primitive race 
of Europe, Pi'ofe.ssor Oaborn believes to l>o a later 
olTshoot that eventually died out, leaving no descen- 
dants. “Pithecanthropus erectus,” of Java, usually 
considered tlie earliest of our ancestors, may be 
one of the last of these Neanderthals, he adds ; 
and therefore no direct kin of ours. New geologi- 
cal discoveries have shown mu(‘h earlier the 
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Tiltdown m(^n of Ergland, perhaps tlie last of the 
" dawn men.” 

Prof. Osborn’s belief in “dawn men” and their 
•more mysterious anecstry is supported by a recent 



Alove: Neanderthal man, primitive Enroi)ean of 
‘jr),0()U to 5(M)bO years a^fo, believed by Ihofessor 
Osborn to have bo<'n a latter oirshoot of “dawn- 
man.” Kitrht : Oro-Mnixnon man. of 20,000 
years a^o 

discovery that ai)pareuily shows men existed^ at 
least four million years aijo— lon^^ before previous 
estimates of man’s antigiiity. In a Nebraska hilb 
IVofessor O.s],orn discovered more than 00(t fossi- 
lized bone iinpleirumts ol that estimated age, 
fashioned by thb hands of some primitive man 
from the bones of extinct animals. 

— I ^opular Scioice. 


Locomotive Burns Oil 

“Li(iuid coal,” a synthetic oil fuel obtained 
with the aid of hydrogen gas from the lowest 



This (lucei-looking locomotive, designed for use 
on Gciman laiJioads, burns oil as fuel 


grades of coal, is used in a remarkable locomotive 
just completed in Germany. Piof. Lomonosolf, 
a Russian engineer, designed the new l2ttu horse- 
power engine, which luus by a Diesel motor- -a 
gasoline engine turned oil burner- The photograph, 
taken during the trial trip near Berlin, shows the 
curious apparatus at tlie front with its enormous 
vent that seivi's as a radiator to cool the motor. 
Plnoiigh luol is carried in the engine’s tanks for a 
LUOO-iniJe inn. A.v the locomotive is smokeless, 
there are no cinders to blow into iiassengers’ eyes. 

^Popular Scie?ire> 


Novel Ear Lorgnette 





The back seat of a theatre or auditorium is brought 
within easy hearing distance ot the stage by 
this novel “ear lorgnette.” ^ novel sound 
araplilior whiv'h magnifies voices just 
as opera glasses magnify faces 

—The Popular Science, 


The Classic World Come to Life 

The moving-picture plays shut us up in the 
dark, We stumble into our places at any time 
in the course of tlie show and stumble out when 
we have had enough What is lost by these 
assaults on the attention ? Due hears it said that 
the drama will find its vSalvation in returning to 
its ancient stronghold namely, in the open. A 
return to the Greeks and the Romans would mean 
a new teo}mi<ine, as modern theatrical programs 
would hardly lend themselves to the vast pro- 
scenium of ancient theateis flooded with sunlight. 
Elsewhere in the classic world, where Greek or 
Roman theateis lemaiii even tho in partial ruins 
companies have revived the ancient tiagedies and 
(!oraedies. Synciise, in Sicily, is favored with 
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frequent revivals, Pompeii, Ostia, and Oranuce, in 
southern Fiancv, are otlier ceuters of classical 
revival. 

On May 10, a porl()rman(‘e was ;?ivea of .Kschy- 
lus’s '^Prometheus Bound/ in the theater at 
Delphi in (iivere, wliere the sonorous .strains of 
the old tra^'edies had not been hoard for two 
thousand years. This festival was largely due to 
the efforts ot an American woman, the wife of a 
(ireek pOet, Ani^elos Sikeliano^. 



By the Shcos of the Ionian Sea 



Italy also turns to Greek Drama 

it is reported in the f^ondon Times that two 
thousand visitors, incliKline: many forei>?riors, made 
the dillic.u't journev toDtdphi to relieve the emotion 
of tlie crowds that assembled there live hundred 
years before the Christian era. 

The play was acted in modern Greek blank 
verso, an l the dance rhythms of the Cuorus of the 
()c.ean Xvmphs were accompanied by tiie music. 

The (iostumes, were exceptioiuily beautiful- 
The natural amphitheater overlookimr the line 
Delphi!* notw had reiiiarkibly i^ood acoiistic.s. Art 
and naturi! {*,ombiiiod to produce perte(;ti'm and 
the b^dit eff.*(*ts as the sun set boliind Parnasus 
were ^^lorious, while cajoles soared over the 
theatre. 

The mus'cal sottinj>: enchanted tlie hearers. It 
was scored for harps, woodwind, and brass, and 
was very difft3reat from modern Greek music, in 


which minors predominate. The Prometheus music 
had a free harmonic, spirit in keepiniJ: with tlie 
majestic beauty of the surroundintts-” 

Archeo'o^nsts a«reo that the production in all 
its details was an;lieolo;^ica!ly in k(»epiatr, Altho 
the present performance was piobahly a lluancial 
loss, hopes are trenerally cxiirest that it will be 
possible to repeat the Delphui Festival annually. 
The Institute of the AntKpie Drama in Italy, 
under tlie direction of Fttorc Romaffiioli, establish- 
ed before the late war, has had a loni^ and 
honorable reckon!. Their pcrtormanc*.es this year 
in the historic. Sit‘ilian town ol Syracuse are more 
lullv ro))Ort(‘fl by Silvio D’Amico in L'lUnsira'Uom 
Italia)ia (Milan), wheie we read : 



Twenty-tivc Centuries after Aeschylus 

“If it b(‘ true, as it most certainly is. that nine 
times out ol ten the anc'cnt traLT'Hlics ami come- 
dies, even if vSta^ 4 ’cd with the most lovirijic care, 
assume ^ an inevitalily ai*ademic, •rhelorical and 
scholastic cliarK'tei'.the Institute of Syracuse knows 
that It has at its ilispvisal ttui iimst extraordinary 
iiKWis to eliminati' Irom its spi'cMdes tlu" air ol 
eohl erudition, and to brine- us back to the spirit 
ol Anc.ieiP Hellas, whii-.h, it is said, hris survived 
here to a fj:reater extent than tinywiicrc else in the 
world.” 

'Here one arrives as on a jiilijrriinatre. Hero 
one can cinde lor twenty-four, forry-oi^tit, or more 
hours amony: tfu^ most celebrativl nuns of (;1 issical 
times. Here one can enjoy ay:ain the same sky, 
the same sea, and the same countryside as ot 
yore. Here are to i>e found ai^ain amorii? the 
customs of ttie people almost the identii'ul rites 
and beliefs of th^msands of years afro. Hero finally 
one can lind the same theater, sul»stantially intacd, 
in which JOschyliis stafred his plays The location 
could not be mure ideal. 

On the first evcniiifr in Syracuse was staffed 
Euripides’s “Medea” or, tlie drama of the woman 
who slays her own (*hildren to aventre herself 
upon her unfaithful husband— all subjects wliich 
would prove in(*onu)atible to the reason or senti- 
ment of an audieiKJO wliuili, for f?ood or evil, is 
Christian— an audience who knows that without the 
intent there is no sin, and who looks upon the 
relations between tlie mother and her (diildren with 
the eyes ot one wlio, for two thousand years, has 
seen the Mother and the Child on ihe ' altar (and 
we do not mention the chefs d’omvres of that 
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frantic humor of Aristophanes compared to wliich After hfteen years of work they have at last 
the most spirited talk of the liurnorous writtM\s of (completed oae ot Uie ino^t remarkable canals in 
our Renaissance becomes as the speech of boardinjx the world— it travels for more than live miles 
school «:irlb). Willy-nilly, mankind ol to-day underground! 

admits it is dilTerent. Only a minority amontr us. The subterranean tunnel is »seventy-two feet 
thanks to a (mltural effort, can remake for itself- wide and cost sixty million dollars to build- Jt 
in some manner and fora sliort iime—a (Ireek coune(*.ts the coast, via the shaft under the mountains, 
soul, rediscoverinft tlio notes of its secret, essential with Lake of llarre. 

identity with r>re-Ohristian humanity. —Popular Sricncc, 

— j/ie Lifrrarti Diijesi. 


A Novel Way of Smuggling Opium 



An attempt to sinu^{j:lo narcotu's hidden 
in a Rible 

— 7V/r Lit era nj Dlfjest^ 


Canal runs through Five-Mile Tunnel 

When French eiurineers out to connect the 
coast ijort of Marseilles with the inland city of 




Tho idiotofrraph shows the first boats entering; 
one portal of the tunnel duriim recent 
dedication ceremonies 


Rerre, about hfteen miles awav, by waterway, 
they found a seemingly insuperable obstacle ^ in 
their way— a hij^h intervening ridjjre of mountains. 


“Hell Raising Missionaries’’ 

Missionaries have l»een ‘raisinG: hell’’ for more 
Ilian a ^’•encratinn, says one of them (luite Irankiy, 
and they an» lo-day at the bottom ot a nood deal 
of the disturhauct^ in t^hina, the Fnilippmes, India, 



The Wliite Man’s Day in China is done 

and South Africa— “the a^ritation af^ainst the im- 
perialism of i-rovermnents. of race and relifjion.” 
But it was to Im^ expected that th(\v would rebel 
atjainst thimrs as they an?, for points out the Rev, 
James M, Ya'd, in CChicay:o), Jesus was a 

revolutionist, and tweritv years a^o (filbert K. 
Chesterton warned ns tliat then* was enough 
dynamite in the social teachings of Jesus to blow 
all modern society to rags. The missionaries took 
Jesus to (Jiina, s’lys, j)r. Yard a Methodist 
missionary, in the rnitp “a journal of the leligion 
of democracy,’* liberal in its policy and views under 
the caption, “What Are tho Missionaries Up To 
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* and He (Christ) lias destroyed the myth of white 
superiority. That is one trouhle in China. In spite 
of the bombast of some recent dispatches from 
newsitaper eorres])ondents in Shanghai the day of 
the white man in China is done.” 

According to him : 

Many of the Universities in China and India 
have had, not old grandmothers with lace bonnets, 
but red-blooded liberals, teacdiing sociology, 
pliilosOiPhy, and religion. Tliose teachers have 
filled Asia with new ideas. 

“If Western scientific (;ivilization had been 
shaken to its foundations by the new discoveries, 
it is no wonder that people whose lives were gov- 
erned by conceptions and customs of the middle 
ages should be al-solutely turned upside down by 
these modern teachings. 

“But, of course in the end, tliat will prove a 
boomerang. For you cannot teach intelligent 
students to criti -iy.e one religion without teaching 
them to criticize all religious. That is (’specially 
true to-day when we know so much about aiithro 
pology^ the development of society, and tlie history 
of religion. All religion has dev("lop('d, evolved 
out of the childhood of the race. In their ti(‘gin- 
nirigs, all religions have much in common. The 
missionaries did not intend it, but when they 
raised hell with Buddhism, they also raised hell 
with Christianity, It was their avowed purpose 
to break up Buddhism and Mohammedanism. They 
tried to buttress their own orthodoxy while break- 
ing up the other man’s orthodoxy, It can- 
not be (lone. 

“The missionary has been marvelously success- 
ful in spreading doubt. He has raised doubts about 
marriage customs, polygamy and polyandry in 
China and Tibet. And of course monogamy in 
America comes in lor its share of (uiticism and 
questioning. He has raised doubts concerning the 
righteousness of the fourteen- hour day and the 
five-con t wage. He has questioned the divine 
right of kings, and of parliaments and presidents 
and of capitalists.” 


Under the leadership of a missionary, in 1922, 
Dr. Yard tells us the National Christian Council 
of China set up a thieefold standard for industry ; 
one day of rest in seven ; no child lafior ; ade- 
quate safeguard in factories, both as regards health 
and safety devices. That started the labor move- 
ment. Capitalism was challenged. 

Again “in October, 1926, the National Christian 
Council a body made up of tioth missionaries and 
Chinese, pass('id a long resolution dealing with 
international relations. One paragraph of which 
read : That the presimt troati(\s between China 
and foreign Bowers should he revised on a basis 
oi freedom and e(|uality.’ That the missionaries 
dared to criticize the policies of their own govern- 
ment is exceedingly dangerous. 

“Even worse than tliat, as fai back as 1924, 
before there was much of any agitation on the 
matter ot uueiiual trcati(^s, some missionaries in 
North China signed a resolution, a part of which 
iollows : 

“We therefore express our earnest desir(3 that 
no foi'in ot military pressure, especially no foreign 
luilitarv force, be exerted to protect us or our 
property ; and that in the event of our capture 
by lawless persons or our death at their hands no 
money be paid for our relea.se, no punitive expedi- 
tions be s(mt out and no indemnity lie exacted.’ 

“The missionary cannot t4’ coursi^, claim the 
credit for all the new and Mangorous thoughts’ 
that have bc^en brought into tlie ‘heathen’ world. 
Businessmen, industrialists, pliilosophers, teachers, 
have all plaved tlunr part. In China, iohn Dewey 
and Bertrand Russ(‘)l and the writings of Ibsen, 
Tolstoy, Darwin, and a hundiyd others. Novels, 
science, history, philosoiiiy, religion. 

“The blast is awake ! Superstition is dying. 
Ignorance is passing away- ScieiK^e is destroying 
lioverty. The ‘White BeriF is less dreadful. Don’t 
you wish you wt^re a missionary 


—The Lilprary Diyesi. 


TESTIMONIES OF COMPETENT ENGLISHMEN AS TO THE 
‘FITNESS OF INDIA FOK SELF-KULE 


13 Y THE REV. DR. 

[It is rather humiliating to Have to print 
eertilicates like those contained in tlie foIloA\ing 
article. But as there is at present much anti- 
Indian propaganda by Englishmen and others, 
the testimonies of persons who were not engaged 
in any propaganda at the time when they expros.sed 
these views may be considered valuable by 
unbiassed people. Editor, M. It] 

I T is the claim of the British Government 
that the people of India are not capable 
of ruling themselves, that is, do not 
possess the intellectual and moral qualities 


. T. SUNDERLAND 

necessary for carrying on the government 
of their own country, and therefore, require 
to be ruled by Great Britain. 

In answer to this claim, the following 
testimonials are offered, from eminent 
Englishmen possessing large knowledge of 
India, most of them officials long connected 
with the Indian government. More than 
four times as many other testimonies of like 
import, and little if any less >veighty gather- 
ed within the last ten years, lie before me 
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I write ; but space compels me to limit 
myself to these. 

In the li^?ht of these testimonies from the 
hif^hest possible authorities, readers are asked 
to jud^e for themselves whether Ureat 
Britain has any just p:r()und for her claim 
that India is not fit for self-rule. 

Tin-: TEsriMo\ii:s 

is Jndift's Plarr in I hr Worhfs 
CirilixalfOH ? 

llax Muller, the eminent Orientalist, in 
his book “What India Ila^ t(k Teach Us,” 
says : 

“If I were to look over the whole world to 
find out the country most richly eiidowinl w’th 
all the wealth. T)ower and beaut v that nature can 
bestow in some jiirts a very naradise on earth — 

J should T)oint to India. If I were, asked under 
what sky the hrman mind has most fully 
dcvelofied some of its choicest drifts, has most 
deeply pondered on tiio ^^recltost problems of life, 
and has found solutions of so nc of them wliicii 
wi'll-deservc the attention even ol those wlio liave 
studied lhalo and Kant, I should point to India. 
If 1 were to ask inyseil from what literature we, 
he!*o in Europe, may draw the c-orrectiye which 
is most wanted in order to make our inner life 
moie perf(Mit. leore universal in fao.t more truly 
human, aixain f should point to Irulia” 

May wi: liO^K Down ov I\i)i\ ? 

Warren Hastinp:s, the first (Hovernor- 
Oeneral of India, tyrannized over and wronged 
the Indian people in many shamelul ways, 
])ut he stron^^ly rebuked all persons who 
looked down on thcmi as lacking in civiliza- 
tion and in character, and declared that 
their literature, their writin^% “will survive 
when the British dominion in India shall 
have lonp; ceased to exist, and when the 
sources of wealth and power which that 
dominion once yielded to Britain are lost 
oven to remembrance.” 

What Was IxorA’s CrviuzATiox when the 
British Came ? 

When the British first entered India as 
adventurers and traders, did they find a 
civilization that was low ? Or one that was 
\\\^h ? This question was answered by Sir 
Thomas Munro, a distinguished (rovernor 
of Madras, in a statement made by him 
before a Committee of tlie House of Commons, 
in 1813 ("Hansard’s Debates.” April 12), as 
follows : 


“If a good system of atrrituilluro, unrivalled 
manufa *tunnj.c skill, a capacity to produce 
whatever can (‘ontribute !o (touvenience or luxury : 
schools established m eveiy village, for teaching, 
reading, writirm: and anthinctii* : tho general 
practice ol hospitality and (*haiTty amouj^ each 
other; and above all a ti’catment of the female 
sex, full of conii donee, respect and delicacy, are 
arnontr the smns whicli denote a civili/ed people, 
then the Hindus an not inferior to the nations of 
Europe: and if rivih/ ition is to become an article 
ot trade hot ween tln‘ two connlrios, I am convinced 
that this country (Etmdand) will j^ain by the 
import (iarw.” 


Berki: (IN India’s (h\ iltz \^iion 

In all his speeches in Parliament on 
India — those made in connection with his 
impeachment of Warren Hastings and others — 
Edmund Burke invar’ahly represented the 
civilization of India as high. In his speech 
on the East India Bill he said : 

“This multitude of men (the Indian nation) 
dites not c insist of an abject and barbarous 
poimhu* \ much less of irarms of sava^es ; l>ut of a 
people for aj^es civili/.cd and cultivated : (Miltured 
l>v all the arts ol pohsluMi lifii while 

(Ermlishrnen) were y(‘t d^vcIli!]^^ in tlie woods. 
Th«-re have been (iii India) prim^es of tr eat 
dmmty, authority, and opulence. There im IiidiaU 
is to ho found an ancient and venerable priesthood, 
the depository of laws, learnintr and )i story, the 
iruides of the people while livintr and their 

consolation in death. There is a nobility of great 
anti«iuify and ixmown; a multitude of c-ities not 
exceeded in population and trade by those of tho 
first class in Europe: merchants, and bankers wlio 
vie in capital with the Bank of England : millions of 
ingenious ina iiifacturers and mec.liaaics : and 
millions of the most diligent tillers of the earth.” 


India's Ghevt Piace in the Woih.d 

Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the eminent British 
publicist thus describes the important place 
of India in tho world’s history and civiliza- 
tion : 

“Many hundreds of years before tlie coming of 
the English, the nations of India had been a 
(‘ollection of wealthy and liighly civili/ed people, 
possessed of a groat language, with an elaborate 
code of laws and social ragulations, with exquisite 
artistic, taste in architecture and decoration, 
producing beautiful nianiitactures of ail kinds, and 
endowed with religious ideas and pliilosophic and 
scientific conc-eptions wIe(‘Ii have greatly influenced 
the development of the most progressive races of 
the West. One of the noblest individual moralists 
who ever lived, Sakya Muni (Buddha) was a 
Hindu ; the Code of Manu, dating from before the 
Christian Era. is still as essential study for the 
jurist as tlie Institutes of Justinian. Akbar, the 
Mohammedan, was the greatest monarch who 
ever ruled in the East. And there are in India 
in this later age, worthy descendants of the great 
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authors of the Vedas, of the Maliahharata and the 
'Ramayana, of the arcliite(‘ts of flie Taj Maliat, 
and of su(‘h soldiers and statesmen as l^ahei, 
Hyder Ali and Runjeet Sin^^h. 

“And yet, nine-tenths of what has iK^en 
written l>,v the British at)oiit India ivS so expressed 
that we are made to believe the shameful falsehood 
that stable and t‘ivilized jzovernment in Hindustan 
be^^an only with the rule of the British.” 

Auk Indians RAriMj.y I\i'ionion? 

The Metropolitan (Cfuirch of Enc^land) 
Bishop of Calcutta in a seimon preached 
earlv in 1921, is reported (in the IfuUnu 
MiS of April 17, that year) as sayinj^ : 

“There are persons who (‘oriceive tiiat to the 
white belontrs, in virtue t)f inlierent superiority, 
the inabenalde rijrlit to ruh* ovei’ ra(‘es oi darker 
color th<in themselves. But faels are airainst them. 
Indians have achieved the liitrhesl distinction in 
the varied spheres of human activity, and by 
their snivess liave refuted tli** charge of racial 
inferiority. rVrtain ot thcj^e <iualities wdiieh we 
(British) are ajit to think rank lo^hlv mav he less in 
evidea(*e amoiui: them than amonji: ourselves : hut 
that is merely to say that they ai.' dilTerent from 
ourselves : Imt dilfereruu? nuiy exist alontrside of 
periect equality.” t 

Siioi LD Indians m: Clvssk.d amonn; Ivrp.mon 
01,’ \Mo\(, Sri’Eiih'j:, Beoi'L1> ? 

Mr. J. A. Spender, lon^ Editor of the 
\Y^st}tn}}st('y Gn\pl(f\ says in liis recent 
book, “The (.'hantj^ini^ hhist,” p. 23 (Ht27) : 

“There is no Ea, stern connt’y which has so 
many talented men in so many ^ya^ks of life as 
India. ^len like Ta^^ore, whose wnitiiitrs ate read 
all throimli Europe and America; Sir .1. C Bose, 
wiiose researches in plant idiysioloi^y lue famous 
the world over, and whose zeal and oriEunaiity as 
a teachei' make an inde-crihahle impression on 
those V lui see liiiu at work xvith his students ; 
]\laior B. [). Basil, the historian of India : Dhan 
tiopal ^lukeiji, the aiitlior ol ‘My Brother's Fact' : 
--;to name oiiIa’ a few out ot scores— wumld he 
hijrhly distin‘;ins..ed in any E'iro]>ean country, 
and most ot them have loilow'ers and students 
around them w ho would do credit to any Wstorn 
seat of learnimr. All of these should ht' respected 
and apiireciated Ity us Enfzlishmeii and Furopeans 
as w’orkini:’ on a ])iane of ahsolote eriuality with 
ourselves.” 


“Truths About India,” Series 1, pp. s, !). Mow 
York (B)2P>). 

’ In tliis connection it may he of interest to 
<^ome to kn(A\ that ^ in his Encyclical pul»lished 
M rch oth, 11)27 His lloline'-s th<» Pcyie dee ares 
that the belief tliat the dark-skinned races are 
inferior to the wliite. is a mistake. He affirms 
that lonji experience proves, that tlmse alle^red 
inferior iieoples aie fully eijual in mentality to 
9ie W'hite peoples. 


In 1011, Mr. Spender went to India to 
attend the Great Delhi Durbar. On hia 
return, he published in his paper (January 
29, 19 i 2) the folio win interestin/j: statement 
of the hit^h impression he had received from 
the Indian people : 

“India may impress one as iioor, or scpialid, as 
mediaeval, hut never for a moment can it strike 
him as a crude, a harharous country. Evidences 
m(‘et him everywhere ol art, orimnality and 
refinement. He wdil see more heautitul faces in a 
luoniiim’s walk in an fndian I azaar, than in any 
European city, and lie will h(' cliarmed by the 
«:ra(;(‘ and c'.ourt(\sy of the (ominon folk. It may 
surprise Englishmen to hear ih hut in inv Indians 
senously express the opiuion that tlu' riidmu is 
mentally the superior of tlic white man.” 

IIa\ i: IxDivNs In 1 ELrA'N^Tr M, wd IjItkiiVuv 
Adi LIT V 

At the St. Andrews dinner in ('alcutta 
in December, 1901, the En^’lisli Vice- 
chancellor of the (Mcntta Uuiversity spoke 
as folIow^s of llio Indian people, tlieir in- 
tellectual ability and their ‘j^reat literature : 

Mastei piecos ol tliou^lit and lantniajz’e were 
produced in this country at a tim(‘, w'hen our 
ancestors ai Enirlishmon w'ere little better than 
savaj^es . and thoiitjh tlie a^e of mast(*rpi(‘ces 
may have {j;one by, noru^ ot us who come into 
contact with edm-ated natives of India to-dav can 
doubt tliat their intellectual ])owor is w’urtliy of 
their aic estry.”'^ 

Has ImU \ (ilDvM' Mi:\ ? 

General Smuts, Premier of South Africa, 
in an address delivered in rjoliannesburp;, 
Auj^u^t 20, 1919, called attention to the fact 
that the civilization of India instead of bein^ 
low as some suppose, is He said : 

“I do not look (lowm on Indians : I look up to 
them. Twx) witli wdiorn I haviM-omc mto yiaiticular- 
Iv close contact oi late, Ford Sinha and the 
Maharaiaof Bikanir, 1 iwird as arnc/utr the ablest 
men I have ever knowm. TIkmc have h(‘en Indians 
who have been amori^i the urea test imm in tlic 
history of the wTuld. There iiavo fieen Imlians 
who have h<>en arnonu Hie urreatest l(>aders of the 
Iminan race, wdiose slioes I am imwxirtiiy to untie. 
Nor is there any one else liere to-niuiit w ortliv to 
do Ih t.” 

On that commissions in the army 

hi^rh as wfdl as low, sliould he granted to 
Indians exactly as to Englishmen, he was 
asked if he would like to serve under an 
Indian. He replied at once, “Why not ? 
1 would be glad to serve under an able 
Indian.” 

* liKlian MesHCHijer. Ikcouhcr 27, IDOL 
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Aiv’io Indians Trdthdim, ? 

Colonol Sleeman, an TCnp^lishman who 
lived loot; in India and mixed intimately 
with all olasses, and who was extraordinarily 
well <|aalitied to jud^e, said, 

“T have had before me lumdreds of cases in 
whi(di a man’s pronerty, liberty or life has depend- 
ed upon his tcllinj^ a lie, and he has refused to 
tell it.”* 

Aitr: Indi\ns ITondst ? 

Says Alfred Webb, President of the 
Tenth Indian National Oonfrress : 

‘dn Madras, in ISdl, 1 conversed with a sewin;.^ 
machine a^erit, who had trav(‘llod and done business 
over the a'lob(' ITis prim-ipil trade now was with 
Indian tailors, and seamsters selliriii: maeliines to he 
oaid fo! I)v monthly instalments. I asked the 
pronortion of hid debts in siidi business. He 
said he had found them as hiLdi as ten T>er(*ent. 
in Knelaml, How hijrh in India d But one r)er 
ceqr. ’ and ‘<u di chiefly with Europeans, 
Practieillv wc no debts witli Indian natives. 

If it comes that they cannot pav instalrrents, they 
will trivc hack the »eacbines. 

"Inopm crowded ha/aars or market- pla(*es on 
railway plaMorms in India aif^ money (dian^irers. 
They sit at tables upon which are heat>s of coins 
of various denoniiii itioris f'lonld nioncv he tiins 
exposiid at similar ^Mflierin^s in Europe V” t 

Am: Im)i\\.> Moral ? 

At a TTPudini,^ of the East India Asso- 
ciation held at the Westminster Palace 
Tfotel, London, in December, 11)01, Sir l^epel 
Lriffin, the President, is reported as paying? 
the following tribute to Indian morality : 

“The Hindu creed is monotheistic and of very 
hmdi ethical value , and when 1 took h.yk on inv 
life in India and the thousands of #?oo(l friends 1 
have left there amonj^ all (dasses ol the native 
cornmunitv, wlnm 1 remember those honorable, 
indnstriou'^. onlerlv, law’-ahidin^jr, sober, manl.y 
men. 1 look over Erifilarnl and wonder whether 
tliere is any tiling in Christianit.v which can j?ive a 
hn^hcr ethical creed than that which is now pro- 
fessed by the larjje majority of the people of 
Judut 1 do not see it in liOnden soedety, 1 lo not 
sec it in the slums of the East End, I do not see 
it on the London Slock Exidiatmo. f think 
that the morality ot India ^vlll (X)mpare very 
favorabky with the morality of any (-ountry in 
Western Europe.” 

Arr Indians TiP'sTwom'iiN V 

Sir (luy Fleetwood Wilson, lon^ a dis- 
tiuguishod British oflicial in India, pays 
the following striking tribute to the 

* Dutt’s “Civilization in Ancient India, ' Vol. 11 
p. ir/j. 

t ‘The I’eopleof India,” p. 51. 

54—6 


trustworthiness ot the many Indians tilling 
responsible positions under his charge. In a 
speech made when he was retiring from the 
office of Finance Member of the Indian 
Oovernment, in 1913, he is reported as 
saying : 

“I wish to T>av a tribute to the Indians whom 
I know f>est. The Indian officials, hitjh and low, 
of my department, lhrou^?h the years of luy connec- 
tion with them, liave proved themselves to be 
unsparin^t ol service and ahsolnUdy trustworthy. 
When need arose, they have done uny:rudginf?ly 
a double or triple amount of work. When their 
advice was som^ht. they have jj^iven it to me fully 
and frankly. As tor their trustworthiness, let me 
f^ive an instancjc. Three years a^o when it fell 
tu inv lot to impose now taxes, it was imperative 
that their tiatun^ shoiihl remain sei^rct until they 
were offic.ially announced. Everybody in the 
doiiu’tment had to be entrusted with this secret- 
Auy one of these, from hifjh officials to low paid 
compositors of the (joverninent Press, would have 
hecoirie a millionaire by usm^ that secu’et improper- 
ly But even under such tremendous temptation 
not one hetraved iiis trust. So well was the 
sfHTct kept that a ship laden with silver in Bombay 
delayed unnecessarily its uuloadint^ for three days 
and was <*onsciiueiitly cau^dit by the new tax.” 

Ha\i: Iviuvxs Ki:fi\kmi:nt, Spiritvm- 
IxsiclIT ASD Br'ATN PoWKI*' ? 

Sir Michael Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Leeds University, England, and President 
of the Calcutta (India) University Commission, 
in a Lecture delivered in Leeds, in 1919, 
is reported as saying ; 

“Due cannot walk through the streets of any 
(ienter of jiopulation in India without meetiDf*' face 
alter face which is eloquent of tlioui^lit, of fine 
feelirm, and ot insi^^ht into the proloimdcr thin^ys 
of life. Jn a very tiiie sense the iieople of India 
are nearer to the spiritual heart of tiiin{?s than we 
in Eni^land are. As for brain ])Ower, there is that 
in India w'lu^li is comparable with the best in our 
own country.” 

Am*: Indians CoyiU'yiDNT Edi c’atui^s ? 

After his return from three months of 
study of education and educational institu- 
tions in India, Mr. Sidney Webb delivered 
an address before the Students’ Union of 
the London School of Economics on “What 
are we to do about India r” In this 
address (as reported in the Loudon weekly, 
India, of December b, 1912), he said that 
among the many colleges ho had visited he 
could not avoid the conclusion that some of 
those vvhich had, from the outset, been es- 
tablished l)y Hindus, managed by Hindus, 
and stbfTed by Hindus, without the inter- 
vention or co-operation of any European, 
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wore amon" the very best colIeG:es that he 
had ^n^er seen — alike for devotion of the 
professors, ability of the teaehin.c: staff, 
success in examinations, and what was most 
important of all, in the development of 
intellect and character in the students. lie 
rcfrretted to have to say that S(nne of the 
Government colleges that he liad seen, which 
were entirely mannered by P]rig:lishmen, and 
nearly wliolly staffed by Eni^lish professors, 
compared very badly indeed vrith the 
exclusively Hindu colleges in various res- 
pects ; and, unfoitunately, often in the 
devotion and intellectual ability of tlie 
professors. lie iustaneed particularly the 
building]: up of The Fm’^uson Collc^re at 
Poona solely by Indian scholars, and its 
^reat success : the (n;i,o‘inizition of sf) ^reat 
and pervading a movement as the Arva 
Samaj ; the continued ^rrowth and develop- 
ment of the D. A,-V. Colle<i:e at Lohore, 
wholly Indian : and the successful w’orkin.i»' 
out of the (juite novel educational ex- 
periment of the Gurukula at Hard war. 

Doks T\i)i\ Hold \ Pl\<'ic ok iMi’oirrw^'K i\ 
rfiK. Wowld’^ Ixtkllkktkal Pim'.u’Ess ? 

In an address delivered in India in 
March, 192(), Sir Basil lilackett, a hi.ijjli 
official in the British-lndian Government, 
said : 

‘‘India lonjx airo revointioni/ed inath‘=‘mati(S, and 
provided the We^t w'lth the key to tfie most fir- 
reachimj of all the iiie(;hanh'al instruments on 
wliieh its eonirol of nature has ljf*en imilt, wlien it 
piTSPnted to Europe Ihrou^^h the medium of Arahi(' 
the device ol tlie cypher and tlie decimal notation 
upon wine]] [ill modern systems of num^’ration 
depend. Even so, India to-day or to-morrovy, will, 
T am eontident. revoluti(aii/e Wr^tern doc rines ol 
r>rotrr(\ss l.y demonstratin^r the iu'^ufficieucy and 
la(*k of iinalitv ot mucli ( f the West's i^resent 
system ot liuman values.’’ 

Does I\di\ Piionut'K Gi{l\t '\Ikv ok Aouon 

\S AVLLI, \s (JlOlAi TmINKLKS V 

8ir Valentine Ohirol, wo » is loMth to 
^Mve over-praise to Indians, sjys in “India," 
his latest book (19. Hi), ])af?e ti : 

“At all times in her histoyv India has 
T)rodueed some of the finest and most subtle 
intellects ot w}ii(di the human race is capable : and 
^»Teat me[] of action as wa^Il as profound tliinkers." 

How Do IxDlWs CoM[»Vlv‘K WITH ExoLTSJIMKV ? 

Mr. A. 0. Hume, who served in India 
nearly forty years, and who held many hij^h 


offices, amon" thein that of Secretary of the 
Government, rnad<^ the followiiiii: statement 
before the Public Service Commission, 
Calcutta, March 1, 1S87 : 

“The fae-t is — and this is what 1, wdio C'.laim to 
liave liad better opportunities tor forminix a eorrec't 
opinion than most men now liviui', desire to inw 
there is no sueii radicil difTcn»nc,e between Indians 
and Britons as it {^eiieially Hatters these latter to 
suppose •• .-If both nicvs lie judged impartially, and 
all ])ros and cons he iairly set down on both 
sides, there is very little ground for givirig the 
prefei’oiK'.e to either. If yon (‘Oinpare the higliest 
and best of our Indians Avilh the ordinary run of 
the lablile in Englarvl, these latter seem little better 
than monkevs h^^side grand men. If you comp ire 
the, picked Englishmon we often get in India, trained 
and eh'vab'Ml bv^ pr’olonged altruists* laiiors, and 
solx'red and strengthened bv weighty i*esponsihili- 
ty, Avitli the rabble ot India, the former shme out 
like gods among common mortals. But if you 
fairly conutai'e tlu' best of Intti. those in each 
class would exhibit exc,(dlencies and defects less 
noticeable in tire other, and ueittiei ean as a whole 
l>e iustiv said to l>^ buter or woisc thm tlic 
other.. -The whole misinui'-epiion regarding the 
r)-^ople of India arises fi’om Hie hal)it which 
Englislunen in India have aciiuii'ed ()j reguding 
only th<‘ blaekest side ol the Indian and the 
brightest side of the English eliai’ai'tei’, and fi’Oin 
thejr Hienrie.s as to the cajnicitie.s of tlie two races 
being based on a consideration of the wo st speci- 
mens of the one and Hie best sfiei'inieris of the 
other." 

Adk E\'.limimi;\ Si klim.ad to Hindi s 

In his bock, “The Expansion of England 
Ib’ofesser ,]. R Seelov denies that the 
Knglisli are superior to the people of India. 
He says : 

“We are not cleverer than the Hindu; our 
minds are not ricJiei or larger than iiis." 

A]:k I\di\\s Intklliv i'i mjo Ek>kal to Tin: 

En'.LIsI! ? 

Speakiikg in IiOndv>n, in .Mav, 19{)f, at the 
annual meeting ol flu* Socielv for Pi'ornoting' 
Christian knowledgt*, Inrd fJeorgu* Hamilton, 
for some ytNars Secretrary for India, was 
repotted as saying that 

“There AAanv 1 Hindi eds of millions of p'*?’sons in 
India whos(» i iviliz itron av.is much older than that 
of Hit* Eiiuii^li,” tiiat “t[n*y pos-essi'd a literature, 
ar**hite,*tur'e and ))hilosophv o! which anv e,ountiy 
might be proml,'’ anti tliat at thc^ pi'esent time there 
were other “tens of millions wliose intellectual 
ca])acit.v was fully ruual if not sntiorior'’ to that 
ol the English. (Report in India, the London 
Aveekly, .lime il, 19' 14 ) 

Auk Tiiliuo Indians E<p:\l to the Biost 

En'olimimia ? 

In an article in the Niurfrenfl/ Ceutfirij 
ami After, of February 1911, Lord Morley, 
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Secretary of State tor India, speaking of the 
most accomplished and highly trained native 
oftioials in India, declares them to he ‘ As 
good in every way as tlie best of the men 
in Whitehall.’’ 

Akf> Ini)J\ns Om'M’.lk oi’ Cn\ii-m\(, wirii 

EnOLISIIMI'A ? 

Sir Valentine Ohirol says in Ills last book 
"Indio,” (p. 10.) : 

“There is a rapidly incipasirii^ clas.s - Indians, 
not a ot whom aro hi^hlx ^rifted, < ipa’nie of 

mastorn the l]t(‘ra.1nr«^ and, ihoiij^'h moiv* I’an'Iy 
tlie seienre ot t li<"‘ \N est, and iniahli<*d to compete* 
Willi En^lisliinen in alnlo^t all liie hi^ 4 'hci le-tivities 
ot najdein hie, in the laihla* scrvi<*(\s, on tlie 
hem h, at th*’ hai, in tlie jihcral professions, in 
. ehool and university teachu,*.*', m literatuie ami in 
ihe ])re^s, and, il more nvefpiy^ m eoimueree and 
industi.v and linance. 

“It IS this new class ol Indians who have 
assiinu'd the pulitevd h‘adi'rshi}> ol India, and it is 
they w'h(> to-day 'l.>nji 7 iatc tin* mwv r '•presentative 
as.>>einhlies dt\smned to a<'eliniatve m an Indian 
atmospiien* parhaimMnai v in^-'iiutions and rno- 
l^ressive ionns ot aoveinine' t pK'sunied to he 
eapahh' of iutun'* adjustment, te the newest con- 
e(‘plions of dtUlKKU'aevd' 

Elsewhm’o Sir \ alentim* (Jhiro! savs 

“Ind’an lirains, wlnm eiven a tair ehanc'O, an* 
no w'hil ijulei lOT' til Kuiojuan brains,' 

;\i;L TuM.’K I\iU\\ lil’Vl'LI.’S IN UlOseN Wlp) 
\i»‘r K(,m \i, in Uii xi.’ \' i'l !,■ \\[) UiiTiiv'L 
'I’n Biati^it Mimi'.ii.’s (U' P Mv’ia wikn’i ? 

In a speetdi made in tlm Hiitisli House of 
I'oimnoiis diiiing tin* India [letate in duly. 
ltL’2, Mr. Ih'P Spoiir, (Uie oi England’s best 
lulonned men about India, said ' 

“At the pi(*s<-nt moment over ‘JO, 000 t)olitii‘ai 
lirisoiiers an* lu jail ui India. Tin'y uieludi* men 
ol hp:h eharai ter, men wl.v-e (diaiacler lias nevei 
been (piestioned. T.hev imdude unm ol firotound 
eiiltun*— ot a eultun*. 1 suhmii, pod'ahly meatly m 
exeet-s oi that ot tlie aviuam-' Memln'i of tins 
House ot (/ominous. ' 

Am-. Indian Ji imES E(ji \l to Enulisu Jipoks.'^ 

Sir Henry Cotton, in his book, ‘New 
India,” (p l lO), says that the Lord Ciiancelior, 
the Earl of Selhorne, testified as follows from 
his place in Parliament : 

’*.My lords, for some years 1 praetised in 
Indian eases Indore the .ludieial eomnnthe ol 
the Privy Couneil, and diinriiJr those yeais there 
were few (‘as<.s of any imueiial imporlanee 
in w hir.h 1 w as not eonceim’d. I had considerahle 
oppoiiunities of ohservinK the manner m w'hu h, in 


civil eases, the native judtres did their duty, and 
I have no hesitation in saying — and 1 know this 

was also the opinion of the judges diming that 
time— that the judgments of the native judges boro 
most favouiahie I'ompanson, as a general rule, 
with the ludgments of the English judges. I 
should he Sony to say anything in dispai'age uent 
of English iudges, who, as a class, are most anxious 
earelully to di^<dmrge their duty : hut I repeat 
that 1 havt‘ no hesitation in saying that in evtry 
instaiu'e, m lespoit ot integrity, of learning, of 
kiUAviedge, of tin* soundness and satisfactory 
eha'aetcr of the indgmtnts arrived at, the native 
judgments weie unite as good as those of Englisli 
ludgo^.” 

Ai;i: IxDiws Pit, Moiulln vnd iNnaj.Kc- 
n \ijA, TO Mvna'.f tiii:iu Na'iional ArFAiPs? 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt, long a prominent 
nieiiiher of the l>r itish-lndian Civil Service 
answeis tiu'si* (piestions as follows (in Indni, 
the London wecdvly, November K), IhOA) : 

“As regards tiie possible uualities whieli have 
d<dayed 'he ailiui.ssion (/t Indians to a huger shar’e 
m the manageimuit ot their national alia) is it ean- 
not be said tliat there is any evid('U(‘e ot moi’al or 
intcllcetuai unlitriess.’ When jiosts ot great resixm- 
sibihiy. reuuii mg uualities ol no mean oi'Uu'. have 
b*»‘ri tilled hy Jtidians. wlieiherin British or Native 
St lies, ihev’ lifiyc evmet'd iugli capacity as well as 
tnistworlliiriess." 

Ha\i: IxDivNs tiil (^)PALITll:^ Ni:(T':.ssakv kok 

Kl’hlNO ? 

Mr. (i. ¥. Abbott, author of “Through 
India with the Prince of Wal(‘s,” answers 
in tin* London of July, iOOS : 

“One often hears tliat the Indian lacks 
many of the utialilies lor rule ujion which the 
K^lgll^ilmaIl prides linnselt. Among these unalilies 
are a high sense ol duty, inu'aitiaiity, ineuraupt- 
ihility, independence of judgmi'iit and moi'al 
eouivige. Nown i huhimt, no better* test for the 
missession ol those uualities eould be devised 
than the placing of the Indian in a position 
W’hieh demands the constant display ot those 
UiulilK's. Such a position he alieady oc'ciipnis 
in the Uw eoiiils. Every day the Indian Judge 
IS called upon to pass seiit(‘nce in a variety 
ot ea^es ea’.i'ulated to Uest his sense of duty, 
lus imjiartiaiitv, his integrity, his ludependeuee 
oi judgment, and Ins moral (*ou:age. How has 
he stood the test V By the contession ot every 
European in India— including, amusingly enough 
thos(» wdu) deny to the Indian tlie posst'ssion 
ot those virtues- the iudiau ludge is not a jot 
infenoi* to his Engiisli coiieague. ' 


Auv: Indians Compktknt roic Hiou Exkoptivk 
Offkt: ? 

8ir Henry Cotton, who served long in 
India, holding high ollices there, and later 
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was a prominent Member of Parliament, says 
in his book, “New India” (pp. 141-142) : 

‘ Tlio Datives of India are assumed to be unfit 
to liave cliarire of districts ; it is eonvenient to 
assume that all EtiiJflishmen are cool and wise in 
danfjer, while no natives are so, and that con- 
sequently only Enfriishmen, and no Indians, are 
competent to he trusted with independent chartres. 
By a pro(;ess of the i^rossest self-adulation, 
we persuade ourselves to believe that natives 
are only useful as niinistrial servants, but 
that the work of a district, if it is to be done at 
all. demands the supervision of an Bntrlish ofheer. 
Tlie truth, however, is that the Indians, as of 
course thev must be, are the backbone of our 
administration. The burden and lieat of the div 
are already borne Ity Indian subordinates, and in 
tlie event las occ.asionallv must be the t*ase) of an 
ineomiietent E'li’opean Ikmu^^ iii chari 2 :e of a district, 
the whole ot the work is done by his Indian 
dcfmties and clerks.” 

Is L\i)i\ Fir Fni: Si:i,t'-Rri.n ? 

After his return from India, l\eir TIardie 
declared : 

“It C'annot be allo{j:ed that the Indian people 
are unfit for seif-^^overninent. The many Native 
States whicli are rulin^^ themselves is a pioof to 
the coLitrarv \vhi(;h cannot lie ffainsaid. A jireal 
educated class exists in India whi(‘li manatees uni- 
versities and hi^dier tirade schools, supplies the 
country with lawyers, professors, newspaper 
editors, and the heads ol mvat business conc-tums* 
Wherever these men have an opportunity they 
prove that, wludluir as administrators or as lejris- 
lators, they liavc capacity of a very hi^di order.’” 

Is Indfa Fit for Fkkfdom and Sfi^f-Iii lf ? 

To this (jLiestion Mrs. Annie Besant, after 
a residence in the country of more than 
thirty years, makes the following iin hesitat- 
ing^ answer, which lias been published 
repeatedly in India and in Enp:land : 

“You ask, is India fit for freedom a id self-j;ov- 
ernraent V I answer, Yes, and they are her rii^ht. 
What does India w mt V She wants everything, 
and lias a riffht to cairn evorvtliimj: lhat any other 
nation has a ri^rlit to claim. She would ]>•■» free in 
India as the Englishman is free in Enj^land. To he 
froverned by her own men, freely ole(*ted by Ik't- 
self. To make and break minis’ -ies at her will. 
To carry arms, to have her own atmv, her own 
navy, her own volunteers, To levy her own taxes, 
to make her own ])ud":ots, to ('ducat, ^ Ikt owq 
people; to ilrj^^ato her own lands, to inin^ lic'r own 
ores, to mint her own (.*-oius : to be a siwerei^a 
nation within her own borders. Does an Eiifflish- 
man ask for less for himself in Ivm’and? Whv 
sfionld an Indian, any more tlian an Enirli‘«;hma,n, 
be content to be a tlirall ? India lias a riYdit to lie 
Iree and self-iLroveniinfj:. She is fit to lie. If is a 
crime aLMiu.st humanity to hinder lier.” 


Tlie Labor Leader, London. May, 19(19. 


Ark Indians Infkrior to Enolishmen 

AS \(TFA1. r.KOTSLATORS ? 

Dr. V. H. Rutherford, lonpf a prominent 
English Labor Leader, and member of Parlia- 
ment, tells us in his last book, “Modern India : 
Its Problems and Their Solution” (pp. 82- 
84), that after attending debates in 1926) in 
the Indian National Le^i:islative Assembly 
and in several Provincial Legislatures, where 
British and Indian members were speaking: 
and workin<i: side by side, he “found a definite 
inferiority amoo^ the h]n*Tlishmen as compared 
with the Indians.'* He di^clares : 

“Although I hive a natural bias in favor of my 
own countrymen, truth compels me to tate that 
in Bu se Ijoj^islative bodies the Indians fai* siu’pass 
tlieir Briirlish rivals in hrilliam'y, wit, lo/:’'i(*, kn.ov- 
leclfro, breadth of vision and idcvils of states- 
manship.” 

Asking the iiuestion, “What station in 
life would these men have occupied if tliey 
had remained at home in England instead of 
comin^^ to India ?” he answers: 

“Not more than one or two ]>'^r cent., wN.)uld 
have lisen higher tlian a liist clas.s c erk in a 
frovernment offn*?:. As a matter of fact, India is 
ffOveriKNl by (irst-class cleiks from Eru^Iand, with a 
few lordlin^^: throw'u in as trov(*rnors.--( )tie truth 
stands out like a ix'acon-liirht, namely, tlrit Indians 
are infinitely i)etler lilted to ^'oveiii India than 
are tiieir Enf^lish overlords, fn sln*er intelh'c.tual 
ability and parliamenbiry e.iiKieity Indians uiitshme 
their Bntisn adversaries. ’ 

In conclusion. Such ar(^ a few of tlie 
evidences which olVei thems(4ves to all 

who care to know, of the lii^^h civilization 
of India : of the undeniabh* intellectual, 
moral and practical (jualities of the 

Indian people, — their ^^eneral faitli fulness, 

their trustworthiness, their lionorable character, 
their eminent aliility and efficiency in 

the discliarj 3 ;e of tlie duties and respon- 
sibilities placed upon them, not only private 
hut in connection with every kind of official 
or government position which they have been 
permitted to hold 

Of course, these testimonies do not mean 
(as nothing in this book means) any claim 
or even dream that the Indian people are 
all angels. What pei^ple in the world are V 
Nor does anything said in these pages mean 
that they are all Plates or Bacons or (Had- 
storios. On the contrary, they rank all the 
way from men very much nearer (Gladstones 
and Bacons and DIatos than many of us 
know, down to men, woiiKin and children 
as low and degraded as any found in our 
European or American slums. 
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But, we submit, basin^^ our verdict on 
the above testimonies coming from competent 
Englishmen (and, as has been said, hundreds 
of other similar testimonies might easily be 
added); have we not a right to affirm that 
in natural ability the Indian people as a 
whole are little, if any, inferior to the people 
of even (heat Britain, and that, if allowed 
the education, training and practical experience 


in the management of their local and national 
affairs which every nation ought to have 
(but of which their British masters have 
cruelly deprived them), they would be able 
to maintain a government not unworthy to 
rank with that of riapan and the best govern- 
ments of Euro])o. 

[This article is a chapter from the Author^s 
forthcoming work. “India's Case for PYeedom. 
Editor, M, R | 


IfICK CnLTURU IN ITALY 

By I). ANANDA RAO, B.Sc. 

Dopuli) Dfrrftor of Agj'icHlIurp, Madrtts 


I \ a country like India where rice is not 
onlv the staple fnod crop of her people 
hut one that has been for centuries under 
cultivation, one would suppose tliat in its 
cultivation methods it has reached a high 
degrei^ of excellence and in its yield it stands 
second to none in the world. 

Looking into statistics one iinds that 
India ranks highest in the area of rice it 
grows. Daring the years D)20-24 (average) 
she had to her credit S0,h8d,P00 acres and 
there js no country in Asia whose acreage 
(umios anywliero near it. Turning to Europe 
where rice is still grown more or less as a 
novelty, it is found that there are only live 
countries which grow it to any appreciable 
extent. Of these, Italy and Spain take the 
tirst two places. The former country daring 
the same period grew nearly 300,000 acres 
of rice which is altogether an insignificant 
area when compared with that grown in 
India. Such being the case, it should be 
pardonable if either the cultivators in India 
or those who work in their interests minimise 
the claims of other countries specially in 
Kuro])e wh(*re rice occupies hut a small area 
and whose peo])le atta(*h greater impoitance 
to other crops than it. 

However, India has a very dilVerent story 
to tell, as regards its yield per acre. The 
average out-tuin for the area (pioted above, 
for the years 1020-24 comes to 47,31)0,017 
tons whereas in the case of Italy it is 
491,068 tons. In other words, while the 
yield per acre- in India is reckoned at 1,310 
lb. that of Italy it is 3,670 lb. This is 


astonishingly high. Apart from what one 
iinds in these statistics wOiich reveal bare 
facts in cold print, Mr. (ralletti, a Madras 
Civilian, himself an Italian drew pointed 
attention to the methods of culture and high 
yuelds obtained in Italy in his very interest- 
ing articles published in the ‘"Statesman” an 
year or two ago. AVTiile on a holiday tour 
in Eiiro[)c last summer, I was tempted to 
visit Italy with tiie ( 3 xpress purpose of seeing 
tor mys(4f the conditions which render such 
high yields possible. On the advice of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
I visited A'ercelli, the chief centre of rice 
cultivation in Italy wdiere there is an agri- 
cultural experimental station of which 
Professor Novello Novelli is the head and to 
whose untiring energies and high intellect the 
present lecord yields are largely due. 
Piedmont, the region in which Yercelli is 
situated is the most productive of all. Other 
regions of importance are Lombardy, Emilia, 
Veneto, Toscana and Sicilia. 

Professor Novelli spared no pains in 
taking me himself to different farms, travell- 
ing long distances by car which enabled mo 
to observe at hrsthand tlie real condition 
of tlio crops and the people who were 
responsible for tlieir cultivation. My visit 
synchronised vvith the harvest of rice. I was 
thus able to see it to best advantage. The 
region visited is sitiiatijd in the valley of 
the 1^0 and is thus fed by it and its tribut- 
aries. In This region the most productive 
centres aie Vercelli, Mortora, Novara, Pavia, 
Milano, and Cremona. The area of rice 
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cultivation is spreading i!:radually to the east 
as far as the sea wliere the Po empties 
itself. In th(' south imwevor, there are no 
such irrif^ational facilities ; the province 
of Lucca only a small quantity. 

Durinii: the last year ahoiit 700 liectares \^eIe 
cultivated in the rec:ion of Paludi Poutina 
in which Rome is situated. ^ 

The spread of rice ciillivatioii has seen 
many vicissitudes mainly due to economic 
causes. Taking the (luimiueiinial peiiods 
fiom IS'iO till 1!>24 tiie iollowinf^ indicates 
the are'a under lice in heetaies (one hectare 
is ((jual to 2 4 acies) and the yields in 
(luintais (one (luintal is Kpiai to 1.07 cwt.) 


Year. 

Ib^ctaies. 

IJiiiiituli;. 

1870-74 

2:12, (i70 


1S7b-S.4 

201,8;' 0 


ISHO <)4 

182,4.50 

:i(i4(vi<»o 

11)01-05 

1 4 ) 


1010-14 

M4,on8 

4,N 1 N,7{)0 

1015-10 

1 ‘N,0 1 (S 


1020-24 

121,408 

4,(>!>S,S0() 

It is obvious 

that wlnle the 

aioa has 


during]: th(‘ last half a century docn‘ased by 
50 per cent, tin* averaf^e yield dunn^^ the 
same period has neailv di>uhled itM'lf. In 
other wolds, wliile the aveia.ij:e yield per 
hectare during the (luinquennium 1870-74 
was 20 it has risen to l]S (junitals duriiif^ 
the (luinquennium Ih20-‘j4. Such piojcfress 
must be attributed to the methods of culture 
ratl'.er than to th.e inherent nclme^s of the 
soil. 4'he livcr Po does not biin^^ with it in 
its couise any hi^Oi tertilisinfi; materials 
tluwiii^^ as it does throuirh .i^aanite rocks. 

The methods of culture in Italy are in 
many wavs similar to flios(; one is aecustorn- 
ed to ill India. For examph*, one finds the 
method of sowing- by hand still the common 
practice adopted there and it is said that 
about <s0 per ceiit,ol tlie total ar(‘a is sowed by 
this metliod. About 10 ])er emit., is drilled 
by machines while another 10 per cent, is 
under transplantation. In I ct, tliis la^t 
method came into \(>^!:ue as late as 1IU2. 
With regard to weedin^^ manual labour is 
employed even more larfj^fdy than lu India. 
It is a^tonisliin^^ to find that very lar^j^e ex- 
peirJiture is incurred on weeding which is 
as will be describc^d later due to the method 
of rotations adopted. Women w\Mlk: into the 
fields and weed exactly as our wjunen do 
and Piofessor iVovelli brought to my notice 
the amount of weed that was collected and 
thrown on the main bunds, the remnants of 


which could be seen even at the time of my 
visit Transplantation is also done by manual 
labour but hi^^h cost. of labour prevents this 
practice spreading rapidly. Attempts are 
now bein^ made to substitute machines, 
I also witnessed the harvest which was 
beinji: done by means of the sickle very 
similar to our own, with but sli^dit 
modifications. Rut there are certain 
outstanding dilTerences which it would 
be worth our while to consider here. 

1\> one who is accustonu'd to rice culti- 
vation ill India, tlie most striking: diflerence 
even to a casual observer is the way that 
ti(‘]ds are laid [or irrigation purposes. Small 
bunds aie ai)sent and at first si^jjlit the wliole 
area lo{?ks like one vast fi(‘id. With the 
exception ol lar^^e bunds e.aiivin^^ bf'tvvecui 
them iniiuitioii or di’ainaj^e '\ater thme are 
practically no interveninj.^ bunds and one 
w’ould s(‘e {‘ven L'O to oO or even more 
acres without beiiyi,^ int('iTui)ted by bunds 
wfiicli one so frrcjuently sees in our country, 
(heat trouble is taken to level the lands and 
a ^ood d(‘al of tr*rracinu’ is done wlierever 
necessary In faCf, several years ot ^nadual 
levelling should b(' dom‘ Indore the land is 
put under rice, 'llie relatively iii^h labour 
cost at present preeludt's levf^liiru^' to any 
larjje extent, so that a ^;o('d deal of such 
w'oik bad t<' b(^ done in the pielimi- 

narv sta. 2 :es. The srnilme: landscape that 
one now' witnesses is not tiie w'ui^k o( 
today but is the (uitcome oi liurd 

ami dilij^cmt work of former ii:emn’a" 
tions of farmers who levellcul, drained and 
reclaimed land which at fiist si^ht was 
alti>‘]:eth(‘r unsiiifed foi' a‘>:ricultui al purposes. 
Tlie final lovellimj: of coursf*, is done as iu 
India bv means of hnudhii'i; boards, only 
hoises b(*injr substituted for oxen. Another 
T’f'ason for this statfi of affairs is that water 
is allowo'd to flow ^omtly to the 
fields ; lloodiiyi? of fields as is 

done in India is alto^odher absent 
Apart from helpine: to disp'^nisf' with inmirner- 
abln bunds it is possible under such a, 
T)ractice to economise a ^o)od deal of water. 
Tins problem luj;hly intmestioi; in itself is 
worth further consideration. Froiu the main 
irrii»:ation channels, small distributing 
channels are taken oil about () yards apart 
through which water is gently let into the 
ru^e plots. There is thus no waste of water 
in its distribution to cultivators. The 
(|uantify of woiter require'^ to mature the 
rice crop having been previously w^orked 
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out only the required quantity is uieasured 
and to cultivators. This distribiitiou 

of water is left entirely in the hands of the 
cultivators thenisolvos. In 1S15:5 au associa- 
tion called West Sesia association of culti- 
vators was formed at Vercelli by the famous 
Cavoiir which (unpowerod the associations to 
distribute water to its inenibers. To-day 
there are numerous assoeo’ations of that kind 
throu^!:hout the country. The several rice 
;'ones are divided into districts or provinces 
and each sends its own requirements to the 
Central authority which is tlic \ ’ociation 
of culti valors. These associations pay t(^ 
Government a certain sum for the use of 
water from April to the end ol September. 
The individual cultivators in their own turn 
pay to their assoeiatom a certain sum for 
its use. It is, theteforo, to the interest of 
the cultivator himself to use tlie water with 
the ^rreatest possible e(*.onomy since the 
]ar{i:er the savinii:, (ho further use he can 
put it to, Tlu> association in its own turn 
exercises fjrcat economy in its distribution 
and sei's that t>ereolation a’ld wastage are 
prevented wherever possible. I had the 
o]ip()rtunity to visit Canal ('avour across 
the river Se.^ia uliich is du^^ below it and 
which takes water to Novara at one end and 
to Chivasso at the other. Although this 
canal is one of tfie largest, there is nosv a 
net-work of canals in the valley of the Po 
which is responsible for the greatly increased 
richness of the zone of Piedmont. Irrigation 
canals are no doubt of recent date compared 
'vith our ancient systems. I believe the 
irriLOitioiial canal system was introduced 
only during the lifteenth century and yet 
there is no doubt that Italy is far ahead of 
India with regard to tlu' very largo number ot 
canal systems and the way water is utilised 
t'> the maximum advantage. My information 
is that the averages consumption of water 
per hectare is about .*> lities per second for 
rice and one litre for other crops like 
meadows Ae. 

Resides the canals ouned by the (rovorn- 
ment there are others which are the property 
ol the cultivators tlienuelve^’ wlio do not 
pay anything foi* tlio use of such water 
Such proporitdors through wliose territories 
these canals run maintain them at their own 
cost. Such a syshmi of ownershif) of canals 
and the maintenance and distribution of 
water by the cultivators themselves is unique. 
In a country like India where water at great 
expense is harnessed and preserved, the 


waste of water that is indulged in, in the 
deltaic tracts of the country and though 
perhaps ti> a lesser degree, even in the areas 
under tank fed irrigation, vvould be considered 
criminal from the standards which hold in 
Italy 

A very interesting point with regard to 
irrigation of the rice is that the flow is not 
constant as in India. Oti two occasions 
during the growth of the crop the fields are 
dried Twenty five days after sowing water 
is drained for four or five days. The 
beneficial elTects of soil aeration and root 
penetration are obvious at this stage. After 
this water continues to flow tfirougli the 
holds till after the last weeding which may 
he second nr third according to the weedi- 
ness of the fields VVithholdoig water at 
this stage probably tends to arrest too much 
vegetative growth apart from aerating the 
soil R(3fore water is let in again, artificial 
manures are applied aft(3r which irrigation 
is constant until a few days before harvest. 
During the lu^t few months water is main- 
tained constantly in order also to keep the 
temperature of the soil uniform. 

Certain permanent meadows called 
''iilarcita'' are kept up even during winter by 
constant irrigation. This constant how of 
water keeps the soil under uniform tempera- 
ture. Thus while all cultivation is ordinarily 
at a stand-still, undm* irrigation it is 
possible to maintain a steady supply of 
fodder tor tiie cattle. 

Another outstanding feature of Italian 
rice cultivation winch is dhVerent to ours is 
the n)tatioii of crojis followed. Rice, year 
after year or as it is called ‘risaia stabile” 
used to be the common mi*thod in its early 
history, '"’his practice has given place now 
to systennatic rotation of cr(q)s which claims 
to have increased the output of rice. There 
is nn hal'd and last rule as to the crops 
iiitr(»duced in any particular rotation but 
rotation as such is adopted almost univer- 
sally, Around Vercelli it is usual to take 
one crop of a cereal like wheat or oats 
followed by one or two years of pasture 
after which 3 or -1 years come under rice. 
In localities wfiere clay soils predominate 
and whore drainage facilities are lacking, 
for exampli\ in Bjlogna and Montana, there 
is only one year (d rice in the rotation. 
Before the harvest of rice there is an 
interesting practice of sowing rape, clover 
and other pulses which when grown are fed 
to cattle in spring. This is then allowed to 
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grow again and turned into the soil as 
green manure. This is a practice similar in 
part to that current in parts of South India. 
For example, in the deltaic tracts under the 
Krishna sunnhemp is grown after the harvest 
of rice, but when cut it is stacked along 
with rice straw to be fed with it. 

In the region of Vercelli, for example, 
rice occupiers about 55 percent of the total 
area ; the cereals about If) percent and 
pasture about 30 percent. In other regions 
rice may occupy only 20 percent and other 
cereals 35, pasture about and industrial 
crops like hemp would occupy about 1.5 
percent The amount of the area under rice 
in the rotation is dependent on soil suitabi- 
lity or other economic factors. Owing to 
pasture crops following rice in the rotation 
the land becomes foul with grass weeds. 
Consequently two and sometimes three 
weedings are given. The first weeding is 
generally at the end of May ond the second 
in June and the third in July. The cost of 
weeding during the fust year runs up to 
about 1,500 lire per hectare, lliis expendi- 
ture is about 25 peicei't of the total cost of 
cultivation, but during succeeding years it 
is not so heavy. 

Great strides have been made in the 
application of artilieial manures for agricul- 
tural crops. People liaving bf‘en for long 
accustomed to the use of such manures 
readily apply them to a paying crop like 
rice. Farmyard manure no donht is the 
basal manure on which they depend, up to 
200 (|uinitals per hectare being used. Super- 
phosphate, ammonium sulphate, Calcium 
Cyanamide and sulphate of potash are the 
chief manures used, the total cost under 
these running up to about M)0 lire per 
hectare. These artiflci ds are applied twice, 
once in conjunction with farmyard manure 
as an initial dose, and later when the crop 
is three months old. It is a note- worthy fact 
that the attacks of mildew liave been greatly 
controlled by rational culti^ tion and appli- 
cation of potassium sulphate. 

Another matter wliich arrested my 
attention was the excellent unibmmity the 
grouing crops exhibited. I have seen 
hundreds (»f acres of one variety of rice 
all glowing uniformly to one lieight free 
from mixtures and hearing heavy earheads. 
These were tlie jirogeny of selected seed 
issued to cultivators for seed purposes. The 
])artienlar \ariety I saw was the one 
selected for early maturity (precocious) with 


very little straw hut abundance of grain. 
To begin with, such seeds are given preferably 
to small cultivators who are likely to pay 
special attention and the seed is distributed 
in succeeding years over large areas. Of 
the several varieties tested, Japanese varieties 
seem to have suited Italian conditions best 
and selections frtnn these have been made 
with the result that today there are about 
85 percent of the crop under these. 

There is nothing that impressed me more 
than tlie advance made in Italy in the 
employment of meclmnical methods in the 
cultivation of rice and in taking it to the 
market as a finished ])roduct. For ploughing, 
tractors are largely employed, one or more 
tractors being found in all farms of decent 
size. Electricity plays a prominent part in 
the operation of thrashing. Tho harvested 
rice is brought into the farm yard on carts 
drawn by hoises, but these are hauled up 
to tlirashing nuudiines run by electricity. 
About 30 (|uintals are thrashed per hour : 
in other words, an acre's produce is thraslied 
in tw^o hours. Bv the time ruje harvest 
is finished winter sets in and with it the 
process of drying the seed becomes difficult. 
The early maturing variefies alnuidy referred 
to are got in, in Set)tcmber wfien tliere is 
yet jilenty of siuisliine enabling natural 
(hying Ihit in tlie majority of cases, arti- 
ficial drying is to be de])eniled on by means 
of des>icat(us heated by steam I'hrec 
dryings are considered sufficient and about 
4r() quintals can be dried in this w^ay in 
24 hours. 

It is usual in India to scdl rice in the 
market as paddy liiit the Italian cultivator 
puts it through the further process of hulling 
by machinery before it is sold. He thus 
keeps the byproducts to himself for feeding 
his live-stock and rice is straight aw^ay 
sent to the market for sale or export. 

It is, therefore, obvious what an important 
part machinery plays in the methods adopted 
h(4h in cultivation of rice and in taking 
it to the market. Reference has already 
been made to tlie transplanting machine 
which to me is the last word on the ingenuity 
of the agricultui’al engineers of that country. 
It is extremely simple and yet ingenioush 
constructed. It consists of a box of eiglit 
compartments into which seedlings are put 
and sufficient to plant about 150 metres. 
T he box is replenished at each end of the 
fi{4d. One man does the whole operation. 
There are two sets of ploughs below one 
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behind the other : the first set for opening 
‘furrows and tbo second for covering the 
same. Seedlings are dropped by means of 
tongs which picks np each seedling as it 
comes down the box at regular intervals 
and drops it into the fnrrow opcmed by the 
first plougli. It is said that an hectare is 
transplanted in 2 V*j hours. The didoct at 
present lies in the fact tint the seedlings 
do not drop down at regular intervals and 
further trials are under progress. With 
the high cost of labour it is h >und to 
become a boon to the cultivator’s and trans- 
plantation will naturally ])ecome more popular 
than at present. 

During my visit T had opportunities to 
see the economic condition of the farmers 
and peasantry. T also enjoyed the hospitality 
of some of them and wherever I w’enh T 
was impressed lliat farmers in that region 
are in affluent circumstances. Without 
hesitation I would say that the farmers 
here compare very favourably with their 
compatriots in Britain although the latter 
country is still the richest in Europe. The 
landed proprietors in this region possess 
even four or five hundred hectares of land 
under their management but from the in- 
formation T could get I understand that 
about 300 hectares may be considered an 
average holding of the well-to-do people. 
They are all educated but it was easy to 
recognise the farmer type among them ; 
that they had abundance of worldly goods 
was evident everywhere. Modern con- 
veniences are available for all of them ; for 
example, electricity is utilised not only for 
the machinery but also in their homes. 
Almost all of' them own motor-cars ; radio 
snachines with connocti(ms even to fvondon 
'vere lound in several I'ouses, In fact, they 
appear to indulge in every manner of modern 
luxury. Some proprietors living not far 
Irom large cities have separate establish- 
ments of the farms, where tfiey stay through- 
out the cultivation season and go back to 
their city residences during the winter when 
work is ‘ slack. Not only is constant super- 
vision exercised by them but tlieir influence 
over the peasantry is felt to a remarkable 
degree. It must however be stated that in 
Italy, living is loss expensive than in many 
parts of Europe. Largo pro]irietors have 
sub-tenants under them to whom are leased 
farms of various sizes according to their 
requirements or position. Even these small 
peasants are by no means poor : they enjoy 
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comforts in proportion to their scale of life 
and I have it on authority that three 
hectares of land are enough to keep them 
in reasonable comfort. Insanitary conditions 
with di.seaso taking constant toll in former 
days were atiribiited to rice cultivation but 
happily this state of things has been largely 
replaced by a healthv s(3t of people whose 
economic progress and trade prosperity are 
at a high level. 

Turning to the labouring classes it is 
found that emigration during agricultural 
seasons from poorer localities like Montana 
and Bologna takes place to m )re well-to-do 
regions like Vorcelli, Tin's is a feature (|uite 
in common with our own country. People 
from dry land districts go to wet land loca- 
lities during transplanting and harvest seasons. 
Even the peasantry are comfortably housed. 
Some of the houses are two storied, fitted 
with electrical lighting and with all up-to- 
date sanitary conveniences A farmer whom 
I had the privilege to visit and who owns 
about 300 hectares of laud has 35 families 
under him. They have a school for the 
children, a reading-room, and a library for 
the elders. They all appeared extremely 
happy and contented and that they looked 
• upon their farmer with respect born of love 
and gratitude. Paytnout both in kind and 
money is in vogue. Payment in kind is 
preferred for two reasons ; at present the 
value of lira is constantly changing and 
therefore payment in kind is much more 
satisfactory. Again, the quantity of per- 
quisites that they receive is on the whole 
more than their actual rc<|uirements so that 
they have an option to dispose of the extra 
quantity at market prices cither to others or 
to the farniors themselves, who are willing 
to take th.ni back at the rates prevailing. 
Besides haung houses provided for them 
they receive on an average about fi,000 lire 
per annum whicli includes two quintals 
of rice, two quintals of wheat and 
eight quintals of maize per annum and 
also get Vj litre of milk per day per 
person. In actual money they receive about 
3,000 to 4000 lire. They are also permitted 
to keep pigs, floats often take the place of 
cows in many localities —a practice prevalent 
even in France. Fish culture is an interest- 
ing and paying suh-iudustry grown out of 
rice cultivation. Casual labourers work about 
8 hours a day and receive at the rate of 36 
lire per man and 28 lire per woman 

per day. At the time of my visit 
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130 lire were equivalent to one pound 

sterling. 

Dairy farms pure and simple as found in 
Britain are rare except near the Alps 

where conditions are such tliat natural 
meadows are available in abundance. 

Mixed farms are therefore the rule, 
that is the farmer not only has an 

arable farm to run but has also large herds 
of milking cows to which particular attention 
is paid. I saw several cows of the Swiss 
type in excellent condition whoso yields 
compare very favourably with our best 
milking breeds. Eight litres per day or ‘d.oOO 
litres ])er lactation i'^ considered an average 
yield per co\^. Cattle insurance is very 
expensive and therefore horses alone are 
insured, 

Such conditions cannot be considerei to 
be prevailing all through Italy Wet land 
cultivators in tlie east are not so well oil as 
those to bo found in the region of Piodinont 
or L)mbardy. From what I have sooii 1 am 
impressed that rice cultivation hoie has 
brought much prosperity to the people and 
when com])ar(Ml with similar cultivators in 
India they are very much hetlt?! oil i>oth in 
their social and economic welfare. 

It is one thing to know what Italy is 
doing in its agricultural j)ractices and (|uite 
another to be able to introduce these biMhly 
into India. It is mother possible noi’ desir- 
able t<) put into practice all that is being 
done in Italy with regard to rice culture. 

] do not think that time is ripe for intro- 
ducing anything in the sluipe of agriciiltnnil 
machinery as i)ractised there. Firstly, labour 
is not dear enough to make it worth while 
to introduce tractors or even transplanting 
machines, nor Is there capital enough to 
launch into the purchase of expensive 
thrashers. We liavc plenty of sunsiiine at 
the harvest time to be independent of arti- 
ficial desiccators. The only point in this 
connection that might be done to the 
advantage of the cultivator in India is to 
deliver rice as a finished product instead of 
as paddy. Hulling machin(?s and rice 
factories have covered our country like 
mushroom growths but unfortunately these 
are run not by the growers but by others. 
Co-operative hulling is suggested as the 
holdings of individual cultivators are small. 
There are however some lessons that we can 
learn from Italy. Economy in the distribution 
of water is an improvement to which 
I would attach paramount importance. It has 


been established beyond doubt that in Italy 
to obtain bumper crops there need not bf3 a 
constant flow of two or three inches ot water 
throughout the growing season of 5 or 6 
months. I saw excellent crops which were 
estimated at bO, Go and even 70 quintals per 
hectare. 1 understand that there are crops 
which produce even 80 quintals per -hectare, 
but 50 quintals may be taken to be a very 
safe average This shows that with much 
less water than we are accustomed to iu India, 
eciually good if not better crops are being 
obtained there. Making dne allowance for 
the climatic (lifleronces which are perhaps 
more favourable in Italy, I tliink stops should 
be taken to see bow far the present irrigation 
supply can be extended to other areas. 

I am of of>inion that research in this 
direction is absolutely essential. Attention 
miv with advantage bo directed to the study 
of these problems both under canals and 
tanks and seen by experiment how tar water 
can be economised without detrimmit to 
the present yitdds These have to be solved 
on (iovernment farms mi the first instance 
and when tliis is snece^sfelly done it slioiild 
not be diHieult (o demonstrate to tlie ryots 
at large like other domonstratnnis. Sfiace 
does not permit me nor does it lie wMthin 
the sc(*pe of this article to suggest details 
of sUvih res(‘.‘n’ches. I stiongly teel that 
there i^ no prohlem in tlie improvement of 
Indian agriculture that is more vitally 
important than to see iiow much fiirflper the 
])respnt water sup[)lv can he utilised than 
at pi*esent. One is c instantly reminded 
of the nriny occasions wlien water is 
sinifdy wasted, while cat others there i'' 
such scarcity of it. V"et there is no gain- 
saying the fact that information on the sub- 
ject is scanty. I can only indicate here the 
magnitude and urgency of the prohlem 

Secondly, it is worth our while to con- 
sider liow far rotations which are being 
followed in Italy could bo applied with 
advantage to our methods. None would 
denv the fact that systematic rotation is one 
of the potent means by which a system of 
cultivation of any country is improved. It 
goes without saying that with rice following 
rice very good results are being obtained in 
India. But if it were possible to intersperse 
other crops with rice in a definite number 
of years and produce equally good crops if 
not better than at present, cultivators would 
be more than thankful for information in 
this direction, especially if more fodder for 
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cattle IS also brought into the bargain It 
has been possible tor the Italian cultivator 
to grow i)asturo crops in rotation with rice 
It may he argued that in India it is not 
easy to obtain a pasture crop within one or 
two years. Here again theie is opportunity 
for the Hotanist and the Agriculturist to 
investigate what kind of grasses could be 
grown sufficiently, quickly and in sufficient 
quantity to make it worth while for the 
cultivators to adopt. ]f certain grasses 
could be established within a year and these 
produce, say two tons per arro the only 
jirobleni that would then i.ave to i solved 
is whether the loturns obtained during, say 
a iieriod of 5 years of rice in succession 
are more or less than those obtained by 
having two years of grass and tliree years 
of rice. As a matter of fact tliere are in 
vogue several rotations in rice. It only 
requires that these are adapted to local 
conditions and attempts made to see how 
far the toddor problem could be solved. 
In certain deltaic tracts wlieie indifferent 
second crops aic the riik it may be worth 
while to replace such by fodd‘-*r crops. Under 
w^ell irrigatiou rice is grown in rotation with 
other cereals and industrial crops. It is desirable 
to study whether such a practice could be 
extended to wet lands. The cultivator when 
left to himself would certainly prefer to 
receive abundance of water and do the easy 
cultivation which rice entails but any tiling 
instructive can he suggested to him only 
after it has been proved by experiment that 
a fodder can be successfully growm in rice 
fields and that by growing it once in three 
or four years in rotation not only is the total 
average out-turn of rice not decreased but 
more fodder is produced during that period 
than he has been able to buy following his 
usual practice. 

An appreciable amount of jirogress in 
rice cultivation could be traced to the 
J^ystematic manuring that farmers in ftaly 
follow. They are in the tiist instance more 
enlightened than our farmers. They can 
understand at least to a certain extent 
the theory as applied to artificial manuring 
and it does not therefore require \ery much 
effort to put into practice what ho or his 
neighbour has learnt in the class room. 
Again, he has the money to spend lilierally 
on manuring; on the other hand, we are 
up against an uneducated clientele which is 
poor at the • same time. It has been the 
.practice of the Government departments to 


suggest to cultivators such manures as are 
within their reach. Efforts have been made 
by them to put before c('minercial firms the 
desirability to bring down the prices of 
aititicial manures. Until the prices are 
reducul the cultivators will not buy them. 
Unless the cultivators buy in large (plan- 
titles it will not be woith while for the 
films to bring the prices dowm. IVe are 
thus in an n}(j)assr. ]\Ioie coiiceiUd effort in 
demonstration and ])iopaganda seem to be 
necessaiy to make it evident to cultivators 
that it r/ors pay to use aitificials more freely 
than they are at present inclined to, but 
theie are already signs in the horizon that 
well to-do faimcis aie becoming alive to the 
urgeney (d this problem because on the one 
hand, there is insufficiency of cattle manure 
and on th(‘ other that which is available is 
of a poor quality. The commercial firms 
due to the competition are, I believe, 
beginning to reduce the prices. This is 
certainly a bright augury for the future. 

In an educated community it is an easy 
matter for an expert to spread the lesult of 
his researches. It is therefore possible in 
Italy to leave good seed evolved from strains 
in the hands of cultivators themselves who 
not only take good care to see that they are 
not mixed but also help veiy largely in 
their distribution to others. Such things 
would be possible also in our country if 
education to adults is imparted more widely 
than at present : for example, visual instruc- 
tion by means of talks with the aid of 
lantern slides or cinema shows, would 
improve the situation. It is obvious that the 
greatest obstacle to agricultural progress 
has been the illiteracy of the farmers and 
the sooner that such education spreads 
among them the (|uicker will be the pace 
of the progress of agricultural improvement. 

IT'ofessur Novelli speaking somewhere 
on the insanitary conditions which prevailed 
in former days in rice growing tracts 
attributes it not so much to the growing of 
rice itself, but to '‘intellectual poverty which 
is the sister and hand-maid to rural poverty”, 
ir this could be said of Italy, what could 
not be said of India V 

One last word : The standard of living 
of the labourei in the rice tracts in Italy is 
high while that of his Indian compatriot is 
low. It is not surpiising therefore that the 
latter is inefficient. If, how^ever, steps are 
taken to feed, house and clothe him and 
treat him better it is likely that he would 
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yield a better return. There is abundant labour is employed. It is worth while 
scoje for research with a view to incieasing doing it for is not the study of man the- 
his efficiency in all farms wliere permanent worthiest of all ? 


IIUNDU MOSIO AND DANCING IN AMERICA 

(Arhfrrn):r)if of llagini Devi) 

Bv MRS. TARAKNATH DAS 


I NDIA’S contribution to the cultural life 
of the woild is irnmouso In religion, philo- 
sophy, the positi\e sciences, the influence 
of Hindu tliought has been permanent ; and 
today this fact is universally recognised. 



Ragini Devi 


Hindu influence in the fine arts-~architeetuie, 
painting, music etc.— is no less signilicarR, 
although les.s recognised by the peoi)le of 
the we.st. 

In the west, in the field of music and 
dancing a new era lias come. On the one 
hand, a large number of restless people are 
seeking for a new road to iiewei sensation or 
sensualism, are exhibiting an unrestrained 
craze tor so-called new music known as 
‘‘rjazz": on the other hand, some se.ious 
students of music and dancing find in Hindu 
music and dances new inspiration, not sensual 
which stirs one’s soul and leads to sublime 
ecstasy. 

The music of the? future will emliody new 
ideas of harmony and melody — finer notes, 
intiicate and subtle variations and im- 
provisations which will exemplily tlie beauty 
of “Kagas” of Hindu music. S[dritual 
communion through music, enchanting life 
through music, soothing nerves and creating 
harmony and })oise in everyday life through 
music, depicting deepest emotions of life, 
are a few phases of Hindu music, the divine 
art. 

In all ages and among all peoples, dancing 
has played a significant part in the finer as 
well as coarsei spheres of life. Religious 
dances, folk dances with all simplicity often 
give dealer interpretation of the mode of 
life id’ a pec^ple than written volumes. Hindu 
dancing in its varied phases is now attracting 
attention ol many, who seek charm and 
beauty of human movements and expressions. 
Some time ago, Mrne. Ruth St. Dennis 
intioduced a few postures of Hindu dancing 
in her programme, and Mine. Favlowa lately 
in ballet pioductions incorporated something 
of Hindu dancing. However, Ragini Devi is 
the fiist one, so far as my knowledge goes, 
who has presented a comprehensive programme 
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of Indian music and dancing to the American 
public. 

Fortunately, Kagini Devi is not an ordinary 
dancer or singer; but she is an artist of 
extraordinary ability. She, with her thorough 
knowledge of Hindu and western music, is 
trying to give that interpretation of music 
and dancing of the Hindus, which the West 
can appreciate and understand. She interprets 
the music, ancient and modern, including, the 
spirit of the sublimest poems of Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagoio, depicting pathos, love and guile- 
less simplicity, where vulgarity Jia^ lo place. 
She is imbued with a spirit of jxaltation 
in beauty and conscious of her mission, whicii 
she once dcsciibed to me as follows: — 

“One of the finest phases of Hindu life — 
their music and dancing — must not be 
allowed to remain unknown to the world. 
The world should know of it ; and the great 
masters sliould ponder over the possibility 
of its revival and renovation for the whole 
world. Russian music and dancing have 
acijuired distinction in tlie v.orld of tine arts ; 
similarly, if properly interpreted, Hindu music 
and dancing can very easily do tlie same. 
Some people wlio love Hindu music and 
dancing must give their lives for it. 1 love 
India and I am trying to find the beauty of 
my life through Hindu music and dancing 
to which I have consecrated my life." 

Kagini Devi is the most out-standing and 
uni(|ue pioneer, engaged in interpreting the 
best of Hindu music and dancing to the west. 

Kagini Devi has a charming personality 
and excellent voice, necessary and in- 
dispensible rc(juisites for success. Her recent 
elaborate programme, given in the Hampden 
Theatre, (New York) which is conducted by 
Mr. Walter Hampden, the best living American 
actor and producer, brought out the following 
interesting criticism from Mr. Albert Coates, 
Guest Conductor of New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 

music is / Imre seldom been 

so interested ; and the mstrammls arc very line also. 
This Jlindu )na.sir is absoUtleAif Khojae and 1 cannot 
help ihinkinu that it fronbl create a great interest 
in America^'’ 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, the well-known 
critic, writes in the (New York) : — 

*‘Ragini\s dancing to Hindu airs and singing of 
India's classic melodics is considered the most 
artistic and reliable of its kind **found in the 
United States. Her attractive numbers were many 
and varied, and she both sang and danc^ed with 
picturesque and subtle charm. 


The comment of the Skw York Ti}nes is 
no less flattering : — 

‘‘The songs and dances of Kagini won her 
audience with simple truth of graceful inter- 
pretations rare to see in the theatre.” 

Kagini began her work quietly and today 
she has recieveJ national recognition in 
America. She is sought among select circles 
for her performances. The following is 



Kagini Devi playing upon the Tamlnira 

typical of innumerable press notices of her 
splendid work. The Allanin Ocorgian 
writes : — 

‘Haunting airs which wandered rhythmically, 
giving mystical suggcstlvencss, time and place to 
words from Hindu sacred writings, to epics, to 
modern lyiic classics of Raljindranath Tagore, and 
to the dances of the temples, emotional, seductive, 
yet with a distinctly moral tone ; all tliesc in 
happiest i*ombination intrigued the interest of the 
large audience asseml)led Wednesday afternoon 
in the auditorium of the Atlanta Woman’s Club to 
hear Kagini in a program of Hindu music olTered 
by the Fine Aits Club...Wtiether in Sanskrit chant 
or in the love songs from India’s historical epics, 
there was unmistakable evidence of high caste 
combined with winsomeness - -The dancing also of 
Ragini was truly Indian. Almost one stood among 
the bazaars where the vendorSj with pretty bodily 
gyrations, appealing eyes and tinkling of bells upon 
well-shaped ankles olTered their entrancing wares- 
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of mystical charm- • One of tlie most (lelijrhtful 
nambers ever driven in Atlanta : ceitairily the 
most colorful and inteiestinff pregramme of its 
present season.” 

Ragini Devi is not only an accomplished 
i^inger and dancer, but she also plajs the 
“Sitar and Tainbuia" exquisitely. The music 


lovers of the west are grateful to Ragini for 
her woik of introducing and popularising 
something so beautiful of the life of Orient ; 
and the people of India may well.be proud 
of her achievement and devotion to her 
mission. 


THE SOJN’GS OE EADIIA 

H\ SAROJINI NAIDU 
1. AT DI SK 

Krishna Mni’ari iny radiaiil hover 
('oiiK'tli. 0 (•oiiira(i('s, liasto. 

Kriiio vormoil and perrmnos my liinlis to envoi'. 
Sjifl'roji and sandal-i»asto : 

I5rinn shining jiarnn'iils lor iny adorninf>:, 

Blue of llio dusk and ros(‘ of (In' inoriiinp,, 

(iold of llie llainiiii>: noon : 

(live me a hrea.st-liand of <i,enis ihal shiininer 
•Making the lamps of tlie stars grow dimmer, 
(iirdle and lilh'l of pearls wlioso glimmer 
Shameth the Shrawan moon. 


Krishna Mnrari my radiant Lover 

('(mieth. 0 sisters, spr<*ad 

Ihid and ri|>e hlossoin liiseonch to eovi'r, 

Silver and coral-red : 

\\'ilh garlands of green houghs Ihe doorways darken*- 

Is lhai his lliite-eall- - sisters, hear'keii -- 

Why tarrir'th he so long ‘r 

Like i|iiml leave doth my shy heart shivm', 

Like rippling waves rlo my laini limhs (|niv(‘r 
Softly. 0 .•‘miniia, love's sweet river. 

Sing thon oiir hridal song. 


11. AT DAWA' 

All night my heart its lonely vigil kept. 
Listening for thee, 0 L(»v(', all night 1 wept • 
Where wrmt thy errant footsteps wamh'ring. 
Sweet tihanashyam, my king 'i 
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My bridal veils are upon the lloor. 

My bridal garlands droo|> aeross the do(»r, 

The buds tlial on my bed llndr IVajiranee s|Mlt 
Gri('r-s(*attoi‘ed wane and wilt. 

0 Flnle-idayer. bow swiftly dost thou tire 
Of thiiK' owji fi,ladness and thine own desire ' 
Conldst tboii not liml upon niy yearning* breast 
Thy rapture and thy rest’’:' 

\Vhos(‘ are the lingers that lilv(' amorous lloeks 
Iloam the ambrosial tliiekets of tliy locks ^ 

Ah ! whose the lips that sinit(‘ with smblen drouth 
The (fanbrn of my moiith'y 

Whiit shall it prolit to revile or hate 
Thy (ickh'iiess, her beaiit\ or my fate. 

Or stri'e to tear with black and seciad art 
Thine imajie fr()m jity In'art ^ 

Witbonl thy lotadine.ss my life is dead. 
bov(‘. lik('a lamp with golden oils iinled--- 
t'ome back, come back from tby wild wanderins», 
Swe('l tiliaiiasliyam. my kin^ I 


/AGIILUJ. PASIJA 


iYoi. DIWAN ClIANl) SRAItMA, M. A. 


P OIjTTICAfj Workers liav(‘ been divided into 
three classes ; agitators, politicians, and 
statesmen. According to some, agitators 
come last in the scale, because their motives 
are sometimes questionable and their methods 
not always legitimate. Agitators love to 
disturb the waters and to exploit mass pre- 
judices; and they are, tliorefore, said to be 
men who talk tall, and make inucli noise, but 
achieve nothing substantial. Politicians come 
a little higher in the scale than agitators 
(it might be remembered that, according to 
Lloyd George, a politician is a rarer being 
than a statesman). But even politicians are 
men of the moment Their eye is always on 
the immediate present, and they do what is 


useful and opportune fi)r the time being 
only. It is, tlitn'efore, urged that they some- 
timr3s sacrifice the future to the present, that 
they change too often and have no fixed 
principles. Statesmen are the highest being 
amongst the political workers. They build 
up their nation, without ignoring the past or 
the future. 

Zaghlul Pasha was called a statesman by 
some, a politician by others, and an agitator 
by many. A man of tongue of gold, of pen^ 
of fire and of an eye bright as the stars, he 
was thought to be an anti-British propagand- 
ist, and a kindler of mass prejudices by his 
enemies. Some charged him with inconsis- 
tencies also, inconsistencies which chequer 
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the career of every politician. For ins‘ance, 
it was said, that up to 1913 he was ihe 
opponent of the cx-Kliedive ; but as soon as 
tlie relations ])etween Lord Kichener and the 
Khedive became strained he took up the 
cause of the Khedive and succeeded in 
wTeckin^ the Assembly. iSimilarly he 
supported the sale of the Suez Canal shares 
to England and the seperation of Sudan, and 
these two facts were always exploited by 
his enemies against him. According to others, 
Zaghlul IVisha was a statesman who wisiiod 
to build up the fabric of Egyptian indepen- 
dence on whatever foundations the Egyptians 
had already laid. 

It is needless to (|uarrel with people in 
determining whether Zaghlul Pasha was an 
agitator, a politician or a statesman. One 
thing is, however, certain that he was a great 
patriot who w^anted complete independence 
■for Egypt, and who sulbued heavily on 
account of his flaming patriotism But, be 
it remembered, that no snflering of criticism 
could .shake his determination to make Egypt 
free. His enemies questioned his motives 
and his methods; they called him a turn-coat 
and a demagogue without constructive ability, 
but these taunts could not make him change his 
course. There was a time when an Egyptian 
student tried to take his life, because it 
was thought that he had become untrue to 
his own tiery gospel of nationalism, but even 
this did not embitter him Nor did persecu- 
tion inflicted upon him by the British 
fiovernment weaken his fervour for Egyptian 
nationalism. A suspect almost all liis life in 
the eyes of the British officials, he was 
twice deported to distant places on accoun^^ 
of his political activities, but even these 
deportations did not dainp liis ardour for 
the national cause. Thus he remained a 
patriot, true to the cause of Egypt, from 
first to last. 

All his life he spent in the service of 
Egypt, clianging his methods of work from 
time to time, though ever kee^dng his eye 
fix^d on the goal of cfunplefc Egyptian 
independence. He used especially the three 
weapons of propaganda, boycott and negotia- 
tionsin the attainment of his objects. A man of 
great political insight and extra-ordinary 
judgment as he was, ho did not pin himseif 
down to one method, but did always what 
the moment dtmianded. He started his poli- 
tical career during Arabi Pasha’s rising in 
1SS2. At that time ho fought against the 
British, but soon he made peace with them 


and became the most intimate adviser of 
Lord Cromer who said about him in a 
farewell speech : 

“Lastly, gentlemen, I should like to mention the 
name of one with whom 1 have only recently 
co-operated, but for whom in that short lime, 
1 have learned to entertain a liigh regard. 
Unlees 1 am much mistaken, a career of , great 
pnhli(‘ usefulness lie.s hefore the present Minister 
of Education Saad Zighlul Pasha. He has all 
the qualities necessary to serve his (‘Oimtry lie 
is honest, he is capable: he has been abused by 
many of the loss worthy of liis own countrymen. 
These arc high (jualitieations. lie should go far.” 

And ho did go far as all the world knows. 
He accepted offices—he was the Minister of 
Education, the Deputy Preddent, the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and the Brinie- 
Minister by turns, not with a view to exalt 
and glorify himself in the eves of his 
countrymen, hut to serve them. He, however, 
did not set much store by any one thing. 
He accepted an office when it served the 
interests of his country, but he boycotted it 
next time when he thought that his country 
would gain by that. When Milner Commission 
was sent to Egypt he sent a note from France 
to his countrymen that they should boycott 
it. And his countrymen did not co-operate 
with it till the British (lovernrnent had 
recognised the independence of Egypt. But 
if he was not wedded to the principle of 
accepting office^, ho was not also a hot- 
gospeller of indiscriminate boycott He was 
ready to enter into negotiations with the 
British Hovernrnont whenever the time was 
opportune for that. For instance, he wanted 
to lay Egypt’s case before the Paris Peace 
Conference, and if this proposal did not 
mature it was no fault of his. He again 
went to London to negotiate with Mr. 
Ramsay l\IacdonaId, the Labour Premier. 
At that time he formulated the five demands 
which are the bedrock of Egyptian nationa- 
lism. He wanted the witlidrawal of all 
British forces from Egyptian territory, the 
withdrawal likewise of the Financial and 
Judicial Advisers, the disappearance of all 
British control over the Egyptian Government 
especially 'vjth regard to their foreign policy 
and the abandonment by the British Govern- 
ment of its claim to jirotect foreigners and 
minorities in Egypt. IJe urged also that 
British iiroteotion should be withdrawn from 
the Suez Canal All this clearly shows that 
without taking his eye off’ the ultimate goal 
Zaghlul Pasha always did what wavS best 
under the circumstances, negotiating with 
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tho British (rovernniont if that could prove 
fruitful, boycotting- it if 'that could nmlfe it 
climb dawn, accepting- offices if by that he 
could ensure the pro^-ress of his country, 
and forming coalition with other parties if 
that could brin^ about peace in E^-ypt 

All this he achieved by the power of his 
personality and the force of his propaganda. 
He was a fellah, born of the soil, and he could 
read the E^^yptians, it is said, like a book. His 
schooling- in the villa|-e school, his education 
at the Elazhar University, his experience 
as a Government servant, his ed lorship of 
an official journal, his practice at the hav : 
all these thin^-s stood him in ^-ood stead as 
a leader of lus countrymen. He knew his 
people well, and was as a nerve over which 
crept the unfelt oppressions of his country- 
men. Thus he possessed an intimate 
knowledge of and an unbounded sympathy 
for his people He had also vitality that 
could withstand tiie strain of political life. 
It is said that ho had ^-reat eneri-y and 
alertness, and was a man >f action, through 
and through In addition to his vitality he 
possessed great gifts as a writer and speaker. 
His writings were alwavs inspiring, and 
roused in the heaits of the people of Egypt 
a burning love of freedom. But he shorn* 
more as a speaker. In debates none could be 
his eipial; for ho argued not only his own 
case but smashed also tlie arguments of his 
opponents. He possessed the great gifts of 
repartee and humour also, and these he 
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turned to the best advantage always in 
debates. He was however, incomparable on 
the platform. He could sway the multitude 
and kindle in all hearts the slumbering fires 
of patriotism. Above all, he was to the 
Egyptians the soul of nationalism, the focus 
of their national aspirations and the receiving 
centre of all their tales of oppression. He 
summed up for them in his person what 
Egyptian nationalism was. 

But he did not rely solely on his 
personality to achieve his objects ; he made 
use of a very extensive propaganda also for 
attaining freedom for his country. His own 
powers of writing and speaking were greatly 
lielpfnl to him in this respect. But, above all, 
he relied upon the youth of his country to 
fulfil his national asp rations. His party had its 
branch organisation in every town and 
village of Egypt, and whatever he felt and 
thought himself he made his entire country- 
men feel and think likewise. 

Such was Zaghlul Pasha, a man endowed 
with courage as well as judgment, with 
sympathy as well as imagination — a man 
'vho devoted all his good gifts to the service 
of iiis country. It was on account of this 
that he was called the uncrowned king of 
his country. Indi .n politicians may well 
take a lesson from liim. Like him they 
should try to acliieve their object by all 
legitimate means, without pinning themselves 
to any hard and fast political dogmas. 


LATEST ON HINDU (JITIZENSIIIP 

B\ SUDHINDRA BOSE 


mllE most recent development in the strenu- 
I ous fight for Indian citizenship in the 
United States is that the Washington 
government has consented to validate citizen- 
ship of Indians naturalized before 1923. All 
legal proceedings, which have been started 
about five years ago to revoke their citizen- 
ship papers, have now been suspended. This 
action will enable some sixty odd Indians 
(generally referred to in the United States 
as Hindus) to maintain their legal status as 


full-tledged American citizens with all the 
rights of any other citizens. 

It is to bo noted that the United States 
government did not concede the Caucasian 
origin of the Indian people. They are not 
therefore entitled, like the natives of Europe, 
to American citizenship. The present ruling 
on behalf of sixty Indians, including the 
writer, establishes no precedent at all for 
other Indians to become citizens of the 
United States. India is still within the 
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*‘barrod zone'’, and no Indians in future will 
be allowed to be naturalized in this country. 
Worse than tliat. The Commissioner of 
Katuraliz'ition has written to ine from 
Washin/xton saying that the cases of Indians 
whose naturalizations already had been can- 
celled are in no wise affected by the recent 
favorable action of the j^overnment. In other 
words, only those who kept up their leejal 
tight for the last live years and carried on 
their cases to higher courts will be per- 
mitted to retain their citizenship. 

As a matter of fact, there ^vas aotuallv 
no final court decision confirming the 
naturalization of the Indians. What really 
happened was this : the Department of Labor 
submitted recommendations to the United States 
Attornev-Ceneral to the effect that pending 
suits to cancel naturalizations of certain Indians 
be disc )ntinued. The Attorney-^ ienenal, in 
a.’cordance witli th« recommendations, issued 
instructions to drop those cases. Their 
dismissal was a result of the recommendation 
of the Department of Labor, It handled the 
matter with the Attorney-Ceneral by routine 
correspimdence. There was therefore no new 
court decision on the eligibility of Indians 
for American citizenship. 

My learned barrister, Honorable Mr. j. P. 
Slump, informs me that the United States 
government decided to withdraw the pending 
suits because it had ample opportunity to 
correct the mistake of law or fact at tiie 
time tlie naturalization court granted us the 
citiztMiship papers. Tiie government could 
then appeal, if it wished, from the judgement 
of the natiiralizition court tv) higher court'^. 
The United States not entitled now, alter 
the la[)se of all these >ears, L) cancellation 
of the naturalization papers. Because of the 
lapse of time it does not constitute what tlie 
jurists call a /v-s- jnflicaia an equitable issue 
which may be deciiled by a court of coni- 
petent jurisdiction 

In tlie meanwhile, scores of Indians wiio 
neglected to contest the nal raliz ilion suits 
wnTl remain in stateless condition. They are 
men without a country. Most of these un- 
happy people are farmers on tlie l^icific 
Coast. They liave made, according to most 


impartial observers, an important contribution 
to the economic life of the country in 
developing cultivation of cotton in the [rnpeiial 
Valley. But now as they are ioeligilffe tor 
citizenship, they am under California lavv 
ineligible to hold or lease land. Keportod 
Ihr Nr/r Iv'puhlic — 

were enabled to remain on the farms, 
which thev lud develoneJ on what was thought to 
he sterib^ and arid land, only by virtue ol . 
lerriniif title or kuse-hold to f meriqan citizens, 
hv whom they were mulcted ol the fruits ol tlieii 
industiT, andin som^'^ vMses ivduecd to peonage. 

Here is an instance of cruel economic 
exploitation of a group of extraordinarily 
able farmers and artisans, because they are 
(lebaried from citizenship. 

California does not jiropose to stop wutli 
this It is new being planned in California 
that even children of those ineligible for 
citizenship, born in the United States, should 
also be ineligible for citizenship |bhs will 
be in tilt contradiction to the lonirtcenth 
Amendment of the Constitution wliich says 
^That all pel'^olls born in the United Si.att's 
,,ro' "I' tlK' States and the 

State in wliieh tlioy reside. .t -i i 

Let it be reinerniiered that when Lriiteu 
States entered the Croat War, it instituted 
the draft All Indian immigrants were 

promi^’ed by tlu, American (Javernment that 
if thfV wmiild obey the diatt peaccfull}, 
and serve thi’ cmintry in the war they 
would be {^ranted citizenship. Ine 

responded loyally to this appeal. Ihcy 

furnislicd ti.eir draft (juota. Some were 
wounded iu battle. A few even Rave their 
livps to the land of their adoption. But 
the Tniled States never befit its promise 
of citi/.e.isliiD-the [.romise which was sealed 
by the siiilerings and Hic blood ol our 
Indian brothers. 

Naturally all discussion of American 

citizenshi]) for Indians has by no moans 
adjourned. ^^Whetner or not the llindii 

is a (bmcasican is beside the point , said an 
editorial in the Snlton (N(ov \oik), !ic iia'^ 
proved to be a good citizen. 

State University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, 1 1 A. 




[This section is intended for ihe correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
misrepreseniaiions, etc,, in the ornjiml contrilmtionsj and editorials jnibllshed in this Review or in 
other papers criticnmg it. As various opinions may reasonably he held on the same subject, this section 
is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion, /l.v, owing to the kindness of our numerous 
contnhutors, we are always hard pressed for space, critks are requested to he good enough always to be 
brief and to see that wmtever they write is strictly to the point. Uencrally, no critklsni of reviews and notices 
of hooks IS puhhshed. Writers are req< ’'4ed not to exceed the limit of five hundred woi’ds.— Editor, 

'Vhfi Mndprri J^ptipw 1 


Calcutta University Innocents Abroad 

111 >our Icist issue \oii to tlie “unlioly 

allianro” fornied liy tlio Miikherji-IJarieiji clirnA* 
ill the Calcutta I'Divc isily and ttie ruvanij party 
to vilify, inisreprescoit and liampei Trot. Jadmiatli 
Sai'kai’, llio Viee-tUiaiuollor, in his attempt to 
iiitreduee the rnuoli-nec (h d and lon^-delayed 
li'fuiiii ol that iii'titntion. Jt is heinj^ alle^icd 

l.y the (jiiran ol this I'arty tjiai Ihot, Sarkar, 

hcdoie liis aa*(ssiuii to the ^ ce-t 'lianeelha’sliip, 
had e('iid<‘niiKd ail the Croh-^-ui; ol the Caluitta 
Cniveisity in the Medvni livn.u. A lefererne 

to hac'k niiniheis will show that he has never 
written a word ot AvliuJesaJe or milis rirnmate 

(‘ondemiuition, hut only protested against the 
rfwvudinjr ot the ^hain ftsiareli ol some, the 
delihcoate nianipulation ol eAamiiiatii/u ic suits 
Irom p^'isonal eonsideiations, and the slavist 
spirit in (‘ertain teaeliers and ervamincus, w’hieh 
has hiou^dil ahout this derilorahie state ol tilings 
and made Cilmitta liist classes A the Sir 
Ashutosli Mnkliorji hraiul the lall^^hin^:-stoek of 
India. Can Prot. Sarkar \s statement he rcdiitcci 
on a ciuesticm ol tael ? The latest example whieh 
I liolow' is eoncdusivi*. 

^ Mr. Syaina-prasad Muklierji, at (hr CahuHa 
Uuirersiltj. cheated a leeord ot unrivalled 
lirillianey. lie was declared 1st class Isl m I. A., 
Pi A., M.A , and H C. and awaidul all 

P(,ssilile medals and juizes. This super ^iiaduate 
ot tiie Cah'Utta Piiiveisity then went to Pnularid 
and studied tor the Par Examination. At Calcutta 
he had hoAm Ist class 1st at every one ot the 
tliK'e Law examinaticais. What was his aeliicvo- 
meiit in London V 

in the (PJLd)) Bar examinations in Hindu Law, 
he was not liist edass nor sec'ond elass hiit third, 
rlass. . (There is no tourth ehiss in London ) But 
his Eimiish roeoid was made, lu Ciiimmil Lau, 
in which lie failed aJiwjrthcr. It should be here 
pointed out that Mr. Byania-prasad Miikheiii has 
been tor three years a leeturer at the Calcutta 
Pniversity’s Law College, and the special subject 
which he teaches ollieis, as an expert, is Criminal 
Law ! 

AnionR your leaders there are f>:raduates of the 
Bniversities of many dilTerent (‘ountries. I ask 
them, could }>\r. Syania-prasad’s brilliant Calcutta 
Career have been possible at Oxhud or Cambiidf^e 
or at some place nearer Constantinople ? 

It need scarcely be added that Mr. S.\ ama-prasad 

a son of Sir Ashutosli Mukheiji, loiij? Vice- 
Chaneellor of the Calcutta Bniversity, and that 


he 1ms been (alh’d to the Bar in his second 
shot. 

A a Onlooker. 


Teachers of Anthropology in the Calcutta 
University 

T crave the liospitality of the columns of your 
esteemed journal lor publi(‘ity to tlie 

follow'inj^ la('ts rcKaidin^^ the si-andals of the 
Post-lJraduate class(rs in Anlhropolotry of the 
Cahulta University. 

Mr. X, is a Icctuier in Antliropolo^yy who has 
fiot no training m Aiitlnopoio^ry, theoreti(;al or 
practical. As re^mids his method of tcachinj? he 
is a slave to his patent e>ercis(‘ books, wliii li are 
nothing but nicK' verbatim co))i(‘S (wutli vciy 
slij^hl alterations in some cases) from Parker 
ihisw^ell’s Zooloj^y, CuDnin^liams Anatomy and 
lioule’s “Fossil Man,’" as shown behnv. 

The followim^ are a lew extracts from his 
lectures : — 

“At an early sta^re of development the cerebral 
vesi('les are enclos('d in a immibraneous coveriii;^ 
deiivcd from tlio mesodoim surrounding" the 
nots-choid. This dilTereritiated mesodermal layer 
IS called llie piimordial incmbraiicuus ciuniimi.'' 
etc. Vide Cunningham’s Anatomy, p. 18G, 
Mil edition. 

‘In the Asliflian, tlie heart is a simple mus* 

( ulai sa(‘ situated neai’ the stcmacli in the 
liericardium. Its mode of pulsation is^ very 
remarkable. The contractions are ol a peristaltic 
cliaract(‘r and follows one another from our end 
ol tlie heart to tlie other for a certain time , then 
follows a short pause, and when the ('ontiaetions 
])efrin again, they liave tlie opposite direction. 
Thus tiie direction of the current of blood through 
the heart is reversed at regular intervals.” etc. 
Vide Parker llaswell’s Text-book of Zoology, 3rd 
Edition, 1021, Vol. JI, P. IS. 

“The skeleton of all lins— paired and unpaired- 
presents a (considerable degree of uniformity. 
The main part of the expanse of the tin is suppor- 
ted by a series of flattened segmented rods, the 
pterygiophoies oi cartilaginous finrays, which lie 
m (dose apposition; at the outer ends of these 
are.. /’ etc. op. ciL From pdge 145 and onwards. 

“The cranium is a cartilaginous case, the wall 
of which is contiguous throughout. At the 
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anterior end is a rostrum consisting: of three 
cartila^j:nious nods convcrginp: as they extend,"’ etc. 
op cif. From paj^e M.‘>, 

Instances like these can be indefinitely multiplied. 
These will show the nature of liis lectures. 

His only work in the class is that he comes to 
the university at about ^ v. m., dictates his notes 
without' carinfr whether the students understand 
them or not and then motor to his residon(*.e. 
If any student raises any doubts to be cleared up, 
he becomes a beautiful picture ! 

Medical students are forbidden to attend his 
class but their attendance is marked. Is it due 
to the fact that a serious raid on his anatomical 
knowledire would be made by them, were they 
piesent in the (ilass ? We do not know as yet if 
there is any educational institution that confers 
the benefit of attend uic-e at lectures even if the 
students are absent. 

In some examinations in anthropoloy:.\ he 
becomes an examiner ot sul>je(*ts carrying soinothinfr 
like dPfi marks— ill such subjects, r//, as Racial 
and Social Anlhroi)olop:y and (wen in Aichaeolotry, 
of which he appears to liave no knowledge 
whatsoever. He never spends even an hour of his 
valiiahle time over those subjects, most of the time 
being devoted to / lology and such subjects as 
are not anthropological at all. 

Is it not a fa(‘t that Mr. X, sets and examines 
some ])apcis disposed of hy tiie Controller of 
Examination to an outside examiner for the last 
few years tliough officially the name of the 
outsider is kept intact. 

The public will be able to judge the merit of 
the sylialius prescribed tor the M.A. and M S( . 
Examination forlfitiS, which havS been framed by our 
aiiostles of knoAvledge. 

Extracts from tlie syllabus •— 

The stru(!ture and t unction of organisms. 

Tfie Ceil T/ieorp. 

The evolution of Sex. 

The development ot the Vascular System. 

The growth of the Urinogenital system. 

The formation of the digestive system. 

The evolution ot Proboscidae, Ithinoceridae, 
Bovidae and Erpiidac, and such other things as are 
(luiteout oi the langeofthe subject pror>or. Have the 
students (‘ome to study Zoology and Medical 
Sciunc'-e— or Authropologv ? Possibly the reason 
behind this is tiiat as X ho lias no knowledge of 
Anthropology he will have nothing to speak of for 
the recurring cycle of two years if the syllabus 
in ciueslion is not framed that way. 

We have consulted the syllabus of the otlier 
universities, but nowhere do we find a syllabus 
like this and if need be we (.*an produ(*e them. 

No pratical demonstration is carried on in the 
class so it can bo easily imagined how far the students 
can follow him in all these qiieei and (-rude 
anatomical and Zoological details. 

The students are not allowed to liandlo any 
of the specimens tiiat are present in the seminar, 
they are never taught these things. 

Mr. X, draws a salary of something like ruriees 
^50 f)pr mensem from the department of Anthropo- 
logy. How is it tlial lie being a part-time lecturer 
in Anthropology draws so big a salary from the 
Cah'Utta University y 

Ills term finishes with this December and it is 
being rumoured that he is pressing other lecturers 
to ivcommeud him from the depaitment inspile 


of their severe indignation. We hope that the 
lion, the Vice-Chancellor, the Pnjsident of the 
Postgraduate Council in Arts and the Syndic.s 
would consider the situation from an impartial 
point of view, witliout being moved by the 
advocacy of his colleagues. 

Mr. Y. is another lecturer who is nothing but an 
instrument in the hands of Mr. X. tie is not 
an M. A. in Anthropology, and has been posted 
in the place of Mi*. Kshitish Prasad Chatterjee, 
a well-known anthropological sciholar. Mr. K. P. 
Chatterjee is willing to deliver lectures in the 
Calcutta University as an outside lecturer, but 
is it a facl that the present stall of the Anthropo- 
logical department do not dcsiio it V 

The routine of Mr. Ws daily lectures consists 
of notlrng but mere reading from Jjowries’ 
Primitive Society— a text-book. Post-Craduate 
students possibly know siifficumt English and 
each one of tliem c'an at least read a book written 
in plain English- It any student goc\s to him 
to have c-ertain points of complexity explained, 
instead of c'xplaining these things he always 
refers to his iiatent biblograpliy, most of the 
books of whic*Ii c;annot be had in Calcrntta, 

A<*.eording to Mr. Y. men like Sir P tl. Fraser, 
i-ii. s., have no knowledge of Autiiropology. 
Possitfiy the scfiiolars of sucjIi inlcu’national refuta- 
tion do not know tlic Anthropology which Mr. 
^ . knows ! 

Hc^ is a champion of making tours. Tiie Antnro- 
T)ol(’>gic‘.al tours, it should be remembered, are 
nothing ))ul mere sepiandering of University money. 
No work is done there, no study maclo. only 
merrinnmt, eating, gossiping and childish plioto- 
graphy become the c'crner-stones of work. 

Anotlier ]>ocaliar featim^ is tiiat tlie results of 
the examination are predicted even one year 
before the (‘xamination is held. 

Lastly, the lectures delivered by Mr. Z. 
another lecturer in sociology and religion, who never 
had any University edinvation in Anthropology, 
are fit to be tire side c^liattings rather 
than parts ot IvO. teaching. Thus most of the 
valuable time ot t e students arc taken by his 
theatric'al stage-acting gossip. Again he sets 
ciuestions which are ai)soluteiy meaningl(?ss e. g., 
(P :L (IV Paper 2nd Half) 1927. M.A. Exami- 
nation. 

SucP is the standard of teaching in the Post- 
Graduate Department of Anthropology in the 
Calcutta University. The only r^ersons who sinc^crly 
wmrk for the good of the dc^iartment are I^rofs. , R., 
and S. 

Again tlie jiresent constitution of the board of 
Anthroi^ology ought to be clianged ; lor liioy in- 
clude persons like Prof. .1. R. Binerjee, IVamatha 
nath Banerjee and Ramaprasad Mukherjee, who 
have not got tln^ slightest knowledge of the sub- 
jec'U It IS «iui(e ciertaiii that tliere^ is a well 
organised c^lique behind this whole alTair. 

The earncNt apyieal from the side of the ex- 
students to the (‘resident of the Post-Graduate 
Counc;il in Arts and the Hon’hbi the Vi(;e-Cliancellor, 
in whose organising c,apa<'ity the public, cherish 
a firm faith is that the matters of the department 
sliould be investigated and immediate 

measures should be iaken to remedy all those evils, 
that such yiorsons be removed lorthwith and suit- 
able scholars be appointed in their place. 

“An Ex-stadent”. 
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Editor’s Note 

Tlio writfr of this <*oiTmuiniration inentioned 
Dio T)am( >; of till the imst-f^raduate toaoliors in full, 
hut we liave omitted them. If hir ('onvenience of 
invest ifration the University aut]ioriti*‘S cuncerned 
wish to know them, tlio information will he plaeed 
at thejj' disposal. 

Ed i lor, M. R. 


Recent Hindi Literature 

Mr. Ila Chandra Joshi lias spasniodma/’' tried to 
aeeornplish the wonderful feat of L-ivinji a ‘omplete 
aef'ount of the mtent Hindi Ijiterature, tofrether 
with an exliibition of liU faniiliaritv with such 
writers as Cioethe. Tolstoy, Ixomain Holland and 
Ixahindra Natli Tatrore, in live (olumns of the 
\uiirust issue of the Modern Review. Scientitie 
analysis, whieh lias l»eeome the cliaracteristii* of 
eritioism in our times and wlii(‘h lias asserted 
oneo f«^r all that the first duty of a eritie is not 
to judf^e hut to undei stand seems to he un- 
known to the f‘ritie siuc‘.e it is nowhere rioted in 
his ania/in^ and ^('nsational piece ol Oiiticiue, Then^ 
Is not a sinj^lo poet, a sin^De novelist, a siiurle 
dramatist, a single criti'* or single editor in the 
whole of the i’(\tent Hindi literature, who might 
prove himsoll to he worthy ot hhe name in a test 
hv our c-ritic or wlm might he rewarded hy him 
with the ac'knowledgment ot the greatne^ss essential 
tor every man ol letters. In a sudden fl ish of 
enthusiasm he declares that “(uving ^ to this very 
spirit of nationalism the (Titles and wril(*rs of 
Hindi lilerataie have heen deceiving themselves 
lor sometinies past hy helieving that Modern Hindi 
lih'ratiire is in ik^ way inferior to anv other 
literature of India, if not of the wlioh* world. This 
self-de[‘,eptive, envious and suicidal h-liid is so 
-trongiy current thiough-out the Hmdi-reading 
public*, that it anybody ventures to disjiroye the 
tact, his is supposed to he a heretic, a Kafir a 
traitor to the (‘ause ot his muthcT-ttmgue. Oaths and 
abuses are hailed upon him from all sides and ho 
is left terror-stri(‘ken like a man standing amidst 
a furious and enrag('‘d inoh*’. What he says here 
needs no argument for its (contradiction. Th(3 very 
terminology of the expression niakes it obviously 
clear. As if the whole Hindi-speaking woild is 
in a state of disorder and chaos, as if we are not 
conscious ot the dilVerent social, political and 
S(‘i(‘ntiric forc(\s that ai'O at woik as if our national 
inter(^st is not idimtical, with the inti^rest of Bengal, 
Madi’as, Mali arast lira and Oiijrat ; as if the; Hindi- 
speaking ))ui)lic constitutes a nation of its own. 
No sane man in our literature has ever claiined 
that our literature is as rich as some (Mher litera- 
tur( 3 s in the leeent times. Many of the pre.^dimts 

of the all India Hindi Sahitya Samrnelan have 

humbly admitted the fact thar there have been 

inany short-comings in oiii literature in recent 
times unknown to the other contemporary Indian 
literatures and have urged and stiinidatcxl our 
writers to bring our literature to the level of 

the otlier literatures. In the (course 
of his ctriiicism .^D'^on Preniashram, 
he writes to our great surprise ‘‘this very work oi 
fietion has made our men of letteis realise for the 
lirst time the greatness of our literature. Had not 
Air. l^reinchand eoniposcd this work of tiction, we 


could have never thought of the greatness of our 
literature. AVhat a far(*e V The greatness of a 
literature deriends inu(di more upon its classics and 
the classical Hindi literature with the colossal 
figures of Tulsi, Sur and Kabir and many other 
rioets of the lirht rank is the richest, uudoubhKlly, 
of all the otluu’ (contemporary lit(U’atures of India, 

“All the greatest artists of the world have al- 
ways tried to solve the rirohlom of humanity in 
their works’’ this is the source of every vital 
(creation ac^'Oiding to the critic and for the support 
of tliis deliberate thought he (luotes Uoethe, 
S(‘iiiller and Homain llolland. Hut before we 
can bring it into focus, wo must ascertain, liow 
art is cn^ati'.d. Is it created deliberately urion 
some well-din'‘cd(3(i idun or is it the un(;onscious 
expression of the human soul If only we invite 
psyidiology to our aid it will become obvious that 
the emergenei' oi artistii^ beauty, which is nothing 
else liiit a consummate expiessiori of the human 
spirit, IS one of the rims t unconscious manifestations 
ol the human mind. Thus to say that art is 
created to solv(‘ the iiroblem whether of 
humanity or of a man, is unscientilic. Mr. Joslii 
further adds, ‘‘but our criti(cs and men of letters 
do not want to see the truth and they have shut 
their eyes to the liglit. Pormlarity and not truth 
is their Role (.e.riterion. We would havii let them 
remain undisturbed in tluhr i»aradise. But Iney 
have corrupted and vitiated the taste of the public 
and have made its aestiudic sense and tacmlty of 
appivchating art (piitci blunt. The cTitics of the 
Hindi world of letters liave led the public to 
believe that the works of Tagore and of Gorki ai’e 
nothing but a means of soic.ial or political pro- 
paganda, The piiblu^ has been misled by the 
iai.-e criticism ot these criti(c-s and lakes every 
woid .sr)ok(cn by them to he true.” Wo are not 
awar(^ where suf*h a state of tlimgs exists in Die 
Hindi world and who are those critics who have 
tri(M to misrepresent the glorious writers like 
Ribindi’cinath and Gorki. We would advise the 
critic to h<* responsible to himself and not to 
create a boisterous medley. 

Assisted by a quotation from Shakesrieai'e he 
asserts that a writer in the habit of touching urion 
the social and iiolitical problems, ev(?.ntuaily comes 
down from the rank of a superb ai-tist. If this 
were the c riterion even Sliakesiieare would not stand 
the test ; In^ has fre(iuently touched ur>on these 
problems. Even Tolstoy, Roniain Rolland and 
Rahindraiiith could not do away with them. 
Tolstoy failed in literature and succeeded in 
politics. H(MS most himself when he is revealing 
the horrible under-side of civiliz ition, the in- 
(•.ompeteney of the state, the banality of western 
life and the nienac.e oi Imperialism. 

In the last and (‘Oncluding I'aragraph of his 
article Mr*. .loshi says : “Tiiere are many small 
circles in the liinii world ol hitters of the day and 
each circle-.. has its own foolish conventions in the 
mailer of art. Darkness reigns there supreme. 
Nobody wants to see the light and every literary 
man desires to live in a tool’s paradise,” What 
(loes it all nu^ari V In this age of universal en- 
lightenment, oui’ writers (inspito of the cultural 
lieritage behind them) desire to live in a “fool’s 
paradise” 

Nowhere is the error of Mr. .loshi more 
eoiispieuous than in the case of his estimate of 
the period ot the recent Hindi lliterature. He is 
absolutely wrong in his decision ; for the writers 
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whom he considers to he the writers of recent 
Hindi literature, do not hclon^^ to this period, they 
belon^jT essentialiy to the pei'iod oi Transition. The 
spirit that animates tlie writings of Ajodhiya 
Singh, of Mailliili Sliaran, to a (‘(utain extent oven 
of l^reinchaiid and of all their other ('On temporary 
poets and novelist is the spirit ot the nineteenth 
century Hindi poetry and tictioii. They an* not 
the real rejiresentatives of this age. xVlrnost all their 
creative inspiration owes its origin to a date, prior 
to the last evening of the last (‘cntuiy. Their 
iiillueiice is very little felt to day. Though they 
have still continued writing lad their mnuciice is 
as taint, as was Victor Hugo s, in Ins old age hefoie 
the new School of FJauhert and other French 
writers of tlie age of (Titicism. The new generation 
of wiiters that has risen to erniuenco has achieved 
wonders as decisively as even in the history ot 
liteiature. Jt has revolutionised Hindi poetiy and 
stimulated Hindi prose. Tins sf>irit of change and 
progress declared itself in tlie writings ot .laya 
vShankar ‘Brasi^’. Besides many historical iilays 
and stories of intrinsh^ merit he has leci'iitly 
produced two woiks of immense imiioitance. 
forming land inaiks m rei-ent Hindi literature and 
lieanng distinct testimony as to what a peitect 
art should V>e. t)ne of these is a volume of poeliy 
“Asru’' or “Tears” The other is a symbolic play, 
'‘Kamana’, 

Nowhere did this spirit man; test itself mort' 
strangely than in the iioems ot Maklian Hal, a 
politician ot the first rank, a real hero ot the 
national cause. 

With the advent ot Sur>a Kant Tripathi and 
Sumitia Nandan Fant the age enteis upon a lu w 
phase. Every diaaition and rule’ is Ihiown into 
the background. Individual ciaving is uieaniuted 


and it is asserted once for all that a poem is the 
outcome of a great agitation in the human breast and 
hence it is suliject to no liindings. Naturally tlu‘y 
liad to face great opposition, but tlie more acute 
lias ]>een the oiiposition the more they have gained 
ground. Their poems have heen the (*oiisiimmation 
of the modern conee]ition of veise. < hie of the 
greatest achievemenls of Surya Kant ot Sumraitra 
Nandan and of almost all of tlieir contemporaries 
Bal Krishana Sharma, Ihim Nath Hal, Mohan Lai 
Mcihto, Janardan Prosad -1 ha and many oi her writers 
operating in common for the accomplishment of 
tlie samt‘ goal lias been that they have tried not 
only to create new wine, but they have created 
new bottles too. They realised (4eaily tliat the 
"ino whi(‘]i they were going to create, would 
not appeal to the general taste if put into tlie 
old bottles, and <‘iniously the opiiositiou that has 
tiicd its level best to embariass the new movement 
tor years together, did not cent.'-e around the wine, 
but around the bottle- Such are th(‘> general out- 
lines of tins periud. As to the detailed and 
elaborate analysis ol the iioelic movement, wo must 
wait. 

No less than in poetry, has the spirit of jiro; 
gross and relorm slmwn itself in the spliere of 
])iose liteiature. Wo have* many writers qt consi- 
derable worth and distinct motif, writing in 
the tields of ciiticism and hedion, deserving high 
])la(‘es in the Ineratvhy ot writers. f hough our 
rei'Ciit literature has no writer of the magnitude, 
of a f lofthe, 1)1 a Tolstoy, of a Uabindraiiatli or 
ot a Komain Kollaud, yet there is no reason for 
the soiitimcniul despair whicli lie has shown in 
his eriticism . sin-'O. there is a (‘onsiderable number 
ol writei\>. both in jirose and poetry, \n ho can 
keep aliv ‘ in ns a real ai)pM'eiation ()l beauty. 
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ENGLISH 

An Indian Day : By Kdivard Thompson. J'uhlish- 
(d by Alfred A, Knopf .'JOG jtages. Prux 7~G. 

^Ir. Tliompson has come out witli anotiier 
book—this time a novcHon India. He deals with 
the attitude and the w^ork ol tlie Anglo-indiau 
community, and the Indian characteis drawn by 
him are used men ly as a relief and arc ot seci'nd- 
ary importance. He also takes the opportunity of 
irnprehsing on the reader that British rule is good 
for the Indians, and that what is re<iuired is just 
a few changes liere and there. Mr. Thompson is 
ii clergyman trying to he a Socialist, but ever 
miserably tailing, yet ever believing that iie is 


one- He wdll not look Truth straight in the face, 
ivgardless of cxmscMuences either to his (‘ountry 
or to India : but he will, instead, see tlie truth 
but Tiarlially, even admitting a lew grievances of 
the Indians, then patting himself on tlio back for 
his open-minde Incss and scien title spirit, conclud- 
ing ms arguments according to his wdshes and 
not according to facds. 

Mr. Tliompson tries the clever trick of eating 
his cake and at the same time having it. A 
(‘haracter in the book, for instance, bitterly com- 
lilains in the lollow ing w^ords : 

*T sometimes think that your (meaning the 
Indians) cursing the Ignited English nation for 
what our Scots, and Irish and Welsh and Ulster'- 
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jnann do isn't 's'onnine indittoation, but just a 
dirtv political 

He could, of c.ourse, add the Mows" to the 
list. But wliai a school boy’s arf.iiiniont lie has 
used ! It iseems as if he thinks Indians are tryinf? 
to prove that the ‘ Eni^lisli ])eople” are a Mephis- 
tophelean crowd. This is not triie. Our u'larrel 
is not with individual ‘k'^cots, and Irish and Welsh 
and ITlstermann” as Mr. Thompson seems to think, 
but with the of nrili.^li nihc in which the 

En^rlishInen and many Indians are but tools. 

Ajuain, he assorts on tln‘ one ha.nd “that there 
is nia«'nilieent outspokenness in Enj?! and— about 
Armenia, but never about ixenva o!‘ India ; and 
in the Unibxl States— ai)Out everythin^' ex('.ept 
what happens in their own Ijoiib'^rs ’ Liammar. 
the hero in “An Indian Dav,” is, how.‘\ \ cdieered 
for his .'ourajre in jjcivirnr the a( used Mdians In 
a conspiraey ('ase “only’' eiuhl years iiipu’isonment 
while in reality for four years tiiere have been 
more than ‘JOO men in prison without ('Jiarae or trial 
in r>eTU>:al under the Oi-rlinanci' : and siramivln 
en<nmh, many sueli politit a! jirisoners act inteelious 
diseases in prison after a lew weeks or mondis 
in pi'i^on wliile ordinar\ iirisnuers, real criminals 
do not seem to sufTep from such complaints ' 
AVhat is that V Shall we assume that tiie ih’ofessor 
of “Benirali'M-it the anr*ien( university of Oyford, 
does not know fd these atrocities, or shall we 
sina hallulaiah to Hev, Tiiompson’s scienlilh’ 
mind y 

The purpose of this hook soci s to bt* ])ropatranda 
lor the Empire and (diristianby. For tlie former 
end he tries tlie (‘onfid-m'*e trick, and miiiht inis- 
lead those who do not know enoiiudi about India— 
and unfortunately there are many ol his readers 
come under that (‘.ate^iorv : and for tlie latter, 
he has to put liis last sliirt on his own horse. 
As th(» editor of tlie “Daily Mail" finds in Russia 
Ijif dust-bin of Evil, so does Rev, Thompson finds 
in t’liristianit V ihr lii>rarv ot all (lood. It is a 
oic‘.stion of faith and we will leave it at that 

A few words are necessary about tlie “Indian 
Day'’ as a work of a,rt Diunirur after the brilliant 
book of Forster’s, "A Passaixe to India,’’ it niakes 
;i verv ^loomv pirtui’e. Tlu' (‘ontrast is painfully 
evident, an{l one cannot lielp pultirm one af^ainst 
the other, h’orster is *^ssentirilly an artist. lb'‘ 
pi(‘ture(l the Antrlo- Indians <*ommnnity as he knew 
it, and he des(*rir)ed tlie Indian communit\ as lu* 
saw it. llis (‘haraeters are human bciiu^s ol (lesu 
and blond, and he liad no axe to jxrind. Mr. 
ddiompson. on the other iiaud, has viltten an 
ap()loj;ia bu’ the Ando-I ndian community. It 
secMus that Forster’s i) 0 'ek was ])iinful (painful 
because true) and ^ncjo-lndian needed an avatar 
tor their (‘ause. It is bct ins(‘ Thompson has this 
end in view tha,t liis book is so weak, liis rharu'*- 
ters so artilirial. T’hero is not one An^^lo-Iiidian 
characlei’, from llie IkMumy to tiie Priest, wlio 
ikjI in some way or otlnu’ a, lami' ot (tlirist. II 
the^' err at all, it is seldom and temiiorarv, and 
their error is explained and lustdmd. They all 
are decked witii virtues, one suriiassirii^ the other. 
Even theMieroine, Hilda the Endish ^url, who is 
(mternally ridiim”, and who is the haf‘k":?’ound of 
the novel, aiipears like a Mojjiul painting ‘‘A lady 
on a horse,” and is made to pull her reins and 
make a speecli on woman sudVafite. and later foreed 
to lead a life of sacritii'e — for the Indians of course! 
—a lily of the valley used as manure. 


The Indian eliaraetors are superficial. There is 
no depth and there is no study. But what is 
(diaracteristii: is that some of their virtues aie 
Erij[>:lish ; “You arc a Sahih” (not a ^jrentlernan, 
mark !) is tlie compliment paid by Hammar, the 
hero, to N io;?yi, who is an Indian se:vim? the ^ Raj 
aijfainst frreat odds. Even virtues are nationalized. 
The writer .says in his preface : 

“No livinjj: ])orson is sketched in this story, and 
if anyone iQ India beds his name in it he must 
please ac -ept my assurance that it is because never 
heard of him.’’ 

That is a i)ity. One wishes that Tiiompson had 
not luiinted Jiis t'liaraidv^rs m lulches : when he 
acfmmulates all ffoo'l on one side and says “let 
there be lijxht,” and calls it an An!L?lo- Indian 
('ommiiriity, then he is not us enough for 

our seven and six. 

It is a fxreat tixmedy, but natural, that ])olitical 
domination of one nation over another should so 
deteriorate art. It albicts b ith the domiriatim? and 
the subject nation. The former* da, re not, tell the 
truth lest its impeilalistic presti^-e sillier, and the 
latter is often rirevcuti'd irom admittinir their 
woakne^s'^s lest these be u<cd aLrainst it for further- 
ini^ its exploit :iti()n. It is not surpri.sinj^, thei’cfore, 
that so few E-miishmeii can wr’ile auythine: about 
Tuoder’u India whi<*h is but little more than ti*ash. 
Jf“Aij Indian diy" outlives Tiiompsoii, then Mr. 
Thomiison mav he proud of the mii’acle— but it 
is hardly likely. 

Bmcvr Am Miit/.A 

D.vwx ov Ni:\n Ixihv . Ji'i nrairnflra Xa/h IhnP7]ii 
t('ih a Foreirord hij Str Fran (''off, on. /’/). Vllf^ 
FJf). {M. (\ SirFir d* Calrnita) JF. U, 

This woll-])nnted but slender volume contains 
three historical patiei's on the Sinuyasi risim^s in 
Bentral (so well-known to readers of (Hei«j:’s Jji(r 
of ]Varren Ihtsihfffs and Bankirn Chandra's 
nrisieiiy novel Anivfiln-niaih), Pandit .latrannath 
Tarka-paneiianan, and tlie Oolloj?e ol Ford William 
founded by the Martiuis of \^'ellesloy. All of 
them are based n))on State I'eroids, and it is only 
in res))e(*t ol the third tiial Mi. Pinei’p has Ixeen 
anticijiated, — bv Col. Ibinkin”: in F>r)if/nl ; l^isf and 
But its story nettled retelling in a^ con- 
densed and popular form and this Mr. Rauer’ji has 
done here. 

We ai'e bimiliar —ofteu t,n tlie iioint of nausea 
— witli the tale of Rritish battles and annexations 
which (ill our curiviit text-books ol Indian history. 
But the cultural developments and the ‘ vietoriixs 
ot pea('(‘ ' \\hi(*li are. the more j 4 K)rious enduring’ 
monuments of Rritish rule in tliis alien ]ao<| have 
not leer-ived due attcmtion li'om wliat Ere, eman 
used to calMtfie drum and trumpet school of 
liistory.” It is t^ood I’lat Mr. Ran^rji iias made 
a be^inninu: in this mueh to r)c desned line even 
on a small .scale. All his paiiei’s are readable and 
contain many fj'osli facts. 

'1, S, 

Biu-mSinoii : JJ/i Frank R. SrIL Maaniillan, 2 
Ils. )irf. 

The Romance ol Raiaslan is of perennial 
interest to the strident of literature and we are 
not surprised liiat Prof. F. R„ Sell of the Mysore 
University has been attr\‘ieted to the subiecd, and 
has suceeeded in writing a novel embodying some 
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of the best traditions of R<ijput chivalry. It is a 
romance of the Mo/?hul period dealin^jr with tlie 
obstinate campaijrris of Auranzohe as^ainst the 
Rainnts and his final discoinfiture. Besides the 
invention of some irnafrinarv characters to fill up 
the details of the story, Prof. Sell has not deviated 
from tiie facts of history, and Bhhn Singh is thus 
as valuable to the serious student of Indian 
history as it is to the lover of romance. We 
should consider it an extremely suitable toxt^book 
for students in our Universities who are usually 
deprived of the chance of readinp: about their own 
national heroes and are exjiec.ted to enthuse over 
the achievements of men of foreit?n lands. Raiput 
history embraces some of the most inspirinjr 
episodes of the past and Prof. Sell has laid the 
youn^rer treneration under a deep debt of gratitude 
by this introduction to a faseinatinj? world of love 
and war. 

P. SeSTTAT)K1 


lI\xn-nooK OF Ixonx UNivniNirirs : Prinh^d a! 



This is a very useful ])ublir*ation irivinjr the 
essential details of six fern universities of India 
and Burma, in a handy volume. The Jnter- 
Universitv Board, ever siTj(‘,e it« incerition at the 
Indian Universities Conferen(*(^ at Simla (Mav 
192‘U and its tirst sittiuir at Bombay (March 1925) 
liave been doini? a quiet yih soiid work of rearirn? 
a platform where the various universities ol 
Modern India may discuss their res]>ective 
problems, acad(‘mi<' or otherwise and try to 
compare and co-ordinate tlieir activities with a 
view to 7 )ernianent service to tlie country. 
Separatism is still the law of our existemee so tar 
as university administration is con^'crned. But a dav 
will (‘ome when acadc^nic mejralomania of parti- 
cular universities will lyive plaite Uj a sense oi 
frenei*al economy of acadcmi(' resources leading to 
the stoppa^re ot useless dupli(‘arion. Then onlv 
we may aspire to profit by a leal concentration 
of our attention to the special aptitudes ol 
individual universities as determined bv 'trin<fnal 
needs and developed by the c.ultural enrironments 
of each. Then the hand-book of Inter- University 
I5oarcl would pass from tlie stasre of beimr a nuru-'o 
book of informations to a sound and fruitful 
survey of the interestin^r experiments made in 
me respective “cultural laboratories” of India. 
That day seems unfortunately to be tar oil. 
Because vested iriterost,^ cliiiueism, personal 
inllnenc^e and slave mentality are too pronounced 
to ahow a liealthy development alonjx the path 
of national W(‘lfare. But we hope that the line 
of activity indicated hy the Board will help our 
universities to sliako otT their mediaovalism and 
emer^je as independent and at the safne time 
useful and responsible collaborators in the cause 
of national as well as international Illumination- 

W e con^^ratiilate Sir Venkataratnam Naidu, the 
President of the Board for boldly facing these 
problems and we recommend the book to all 
serious educationists of modern India. The 
printinj? is neat and the jirice of the book is very 
reasonable. 

KAFTIiyA : A (qilTfCAT. AND HLSTOKlCAL STimV : 

Tig Xarayan Chandra Batnlyopadhgaija M.A„ 


Pnhlished hg R. ( nmhrni) (U Co\, Paicnfta. Pp. 
dIS. Prirr IB. 7-S. 

Ivautilya has been (-harac.terised by the author 
as “the foremost political thinker' of Ancient 
Hindu India” and he has devoted this study to 
the elucidation of the social and iiolitical ideals 
ndleuted in the paiJ^es of the Arihnsaslra. Mr. 
Banei jee’s method is hij?hly commendable. Re- 
iectinj? the precarious path of vajjue theorising', he 
limits himself to the task of analysin^^ faithfully 
the positive contents of Kautilya’s book on Polity. 
He rejects naturally tie false analogies from 
western experiments in polity, disputes the 
readings of “State Soi^ialism” (pp. 287) and 
thoroughly limited monarchy (pj). 128) advanced 
hy the patriotic, sciiool of writers. He (candidly con« 
f(\«:ses like a true student of history that the text 
“doe.s not prove any lefral obligation on the r>rirt of 
the Kin^ to obey tlio mandate of the majority.” He 
siunihc-antlv (‘haracterises Hindu Government as 
“Paternalism” which found its ^irreatest and 
noblest inearnation in the Emperor Dharmasoka 
proelaiminer sarr mun^se paja manm : The whole 
mankind is my (*hildren. The Kautilyan Kinjj: 
is the natura! t;'uardian and saviour of the whole 
communitv irres])(!ctive of (‘.aste or creed- (Cf. pp. 
285-8(1). “Th(^ Govornimuit favoured neither the 
priesthood nor the (capitalist nor was overawed 
by the pretensions ot Ihe bibourim^ sections.” 
Ivautilya acknowledges the riirht of tlie dau^jjhtcr 
to inherit property both real and personal and 
that of the mother to her stridhana- (pp. 275-7()). 
The orphan and the widows, the poor and the 
a‘xed, w''»ro under the iiaternal care of the Kautilyan 
Kinix, l/istlv, ‘ thouirh a Brahmin and a conser- 
vative by trainin'/ and tradition” as Mr. Banoiiee 
has said, “it was rcsei'ved for him (Ivautilya) to 
advocate the emancipation of the slave and the 
admission of the abori^xincs to royal prot(M*tion." 
Th'’* Siidra was r("^arch?d as a member of the 
Aryan Community and while his contemporary 
Aristotle was justilyiofj: nay vindir-atin/ slavery, 
Kaiitilva was the earliest to pronouiici' --“An Arya 
can never be a slave “and lield that infanmns 
custom as one whicli mijj:ht exist only amonp: the 
Barbarians.” (p. 47) 

So the ])asis of Kautilyan polity was broader 
tlian wliat was expoc.b^d (or suspected) by tin’ 
western critics of “oriental divspotisrn,” and 
Mr. Baneriee lias rendered a signal servi(‘.e to 
the eause of corre(*t appraisement of Indian 
eulturo history. This book would serve as 
an excellent introducUon to tlie study of tlie 
institutional iiistory of India both in its structural 
and functional asyiocls. The original Sanskrit texts 
that he ((notes copiously add to tlie documentary 
value of the work spo(4ally with reference to 
future research hy advanced students. The piintin/ 
is neat and the yirice moderate. Wo recommend tlu' 
book to the public. 

Historv of Russia : Bg S. P. Platonm 

MncniiUan and Co. Pp. Pio. Price Ids nef. 

Prof, Platonov who surveys the Iiistory oi 
Russia in the present volume from the formation 
of the State of Keei to the extinction of Tsarisni, 
between 8(30 and 1917 A. D., is a ^;rcat scholar wh - 
from the status of the t^randsou of a serf rose to b» 
the private tutor to the era-ndchildren of Alexander 
IT the Emancipator (1855-1881). Beinff a commoner 
Mr. Plotonov has surveyed the history of hi' 
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couQtry not from the point of view of brilliant 
savai^eries of , imperial con(jiiei*ors or sordid 
splendour of aristocratic politicians ; he has driven 
us a sober and aijcurate survey of the evolution of 
the Russian* people as a whole in course of the 
last thousand years. Tlie hook may serve the 
purpose ot an excellent manual for students. The 
Index is specially wcII-arran^cd. 

Asuua India : Jhi Dt\ A/KiH/aprnsad Bliupi'icc^ 
Sasln M. vl. I). Phil. {(Iron) Palm 

In a series of brilliant papers publislied in the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Sovdety Journal, Dr. 
Banerjee-Sastri attempted to recover the “sub- 
mertjcd” history of ancient India hitlK*: to considerd 
as the pieserve ol the Anjan. It rcdv^m Is to the 
credit of the autliur to have used I he eai“ lest Arya 
documents of the Samliita Bralimana strata ana 
yet brin« out indisputable evidem^o of the influence 
of non-Aryan or pre-aryan ii^^ordcs on tlie destiny 
of Aryan India. The book is dovided into five 
^*hai)ters richly ornamented with footnotes which 
ehallonircs the attention of “no-iOian^o^rs” in the 
domain of Indoltiiry. We iYy*,ommend the public*, to 
read carefully his chaptcis on tin* “Asuras in 
rndo-lraniari^ lilerature/’ “the Asiira Exfiansion in 
India/’ and ‘’the Vsura Expaiisic)n by sea” whicii 
Oficiis up a new vi^ia of Indian history, 

Tattva'' \N cu \ii \ Ol S\xTriv' u.^inTA : frith the 
roHuartt/nra ^ nt ^ hniaa/asifa. ( OriralaJ 
.sV’/c’s- /; > XXX (dr/ \X\l. ‘J lo/v. Prin- Ps. 21. 
(>rfihal Lihrafu. lianrla. 

Tiie',e sumptuous yilumes were |)ublis)H‘d in 
Ibjii on tin* o<'( Vision of the (lolden Jiibib'c ol Hi.s 
llmliness Sir Savap 1\’ lo tJaekwad This brirms to 
our mind tlie most imj^orbint results tiiat liad (‘ome 
out ol tlie iiilclliceni pitionicj;** of Indian studies 
bv the OaekwiHl who founded the “< b-nmt il Series” 
a tew years ajj:o. Ir has published within a 
coniji.u’alivel V sliorf rime, books of urinim* 
impni’taiv e wliiivh ncubt have fallen to jjiadual 
(1^‘cav had nol iii.'<lriekw d foundation come for- 
war<l to rescue tlnmi from obOvion T'leie is a 
learnt'd S,iuskrit inf rodm lion to the work i)y randP 
Kinbar Ki’islirjaimc'liarva and Dr. B'’novtosli 
Biiartac'hai’vya M. A. IhiO, the General Editor ot 
the srih's has written a loim inlrodiK'tion contaminj^ 
valuabh- histoi'icMi intoiniition as well as an 
exliaustive analysis ol tlm philosojihicvil (contents 
ot the T-are tr<‘afise, Wi* bx*l from the hvirned 
ioreward of Dr. Bhattacharyya liow msutlic'ieut 
i,- the treatment of tiie History of Sanskrit literature 
in manuals written by European writtei’s on 
the sul.iect. As a sou ot AI. M Harapi'asad Sastri, 
Dr. Bhattacliaryya bad ac'v'ss to documents and 
other sources* *of intormadeu which made his 
snivoy of the Sanskiit philoso])]iic‘ai liteniture as 
nmiarkalile by its amplitmle of survey as oniditc 
by its intensive analysis We <'on«ratulate him 
on this splendid ])ul»lieation. The Tailni tSaniaprahu 
is a work on Hindu loji^ic* wdiieh “undertook lo 
refute all the ))hilosophii‘ai systems and eoiieeptions 
from the standpoint ol a .Mahayana Buddhist ol 
Stli century A. D.. and as such it should be 
appreciated by all serious students ot Indian 
tdiilosophy as a Buddhist SarradarsanasaHtjraha 
of that epoch. , 


Essavs and OruTicisMS : Beinp a collection of 
arlirles selected from those contributed to the 

Calcutta Pevieir {first series), the Modern Review 

and the. Presulenry College Magazine ' By Syama- 
chfiran Canguli. Hony. Felloir Calcutta 

University and late Principal. Uttarpara College. 
Bengal. Luxac and Co. 4t) Great wcssell Street. 
London. 1927. Cloth. Pp. 270. 

The author of the articles brouffht toixether 

in this well t?ot-up volume is now in his ninetieth 
year. His last article appeared in January 1925. 
The first aiticle \vhic*,h this book (‘ontains appeared 
in Jiie Calcutta Review (first series) in (detober, 
1877, that is to say, exactly fifty years ajfo. 

From the first to the last, all the articles are 
wiitten in a clear and concise vStyle. There is no 
yerbfisiiy anywhere, In his earlier as well as 
in his later contributions the reader finds that 
his information is (piite up-to-date and his f^rasp 
of his subjects masterly. The ran^^e of hia in- 
telleidual interests will ajipear from the following 
list of subjects of the articles Bcntjali Spoken 
and Written ; The Partition of Ben#^ai— Its 
Annulment and Redistribution of Provinces ; Steps 
Towards lieducti m of Armaments : Declining: 
Population, Alcoholism and Protectionism m 
Franco : The Rev. J. Knowle’s Scheme for the 
Ronianization of all Indian Writmfj : The Hndesir- 
aihlity of Devanai^ari beim? adopted as the t/ommon 
Script for all India, S(df-det(‘i’mimition as the 

Basis of a .fust Pe:ic,f? ; The Internationa! Phonetic 
Si*rir>t : Espt3rant, rrrsffs Enj^lish Internationalized ; 
Reform ot Fmhtinjr in (^kiurts of Daw; Self-deter- 
mi'iation and India's Future Political Status : 
India's Two Hreat (lifts to the World ; Phasivs of 
the Reiitrioiis Faith of a Ben^cali of Brahman 
Birth . :My tk)lloi:e Reminiscences. 

Not to speak of the later ones, even the earliest 
c'^sav wu'll amply repay penisai. ft is a weli- 

aivucd plea toi the wider use ol spoken ileimali 
as a literary im‘dium. As it was written fifty 
years auo. tfu^ author appeal’s to iiave been the 

first writer to advocate the use of spokem BciiA^ali 

ill books. 

BiMNotJAor.SM {fnfh spddnl reference to PtenoaD : 
B// Mchael lfV>.s7, /. K. S., Jb'inripfi! ejf the 
7VyW/z/ s’ Traittina t ollrye, Darra^ /Ion. Iieadrr in 
fJdnrafioti. Dat’ca Uftirersily. ('ahodta Coi'ernnteat 
oj Iniiia. Central Pnhlirnftotf Branch. 192(1. Price 
Ps'. 2-1 or ds. P}). 291. and )nany graphs and 
dnupeini.^. 

This is No- l.‘> ot the Occasional Reports 
published by the Bure.iu ol Education in India. 

Sir Micfiacl Sadlei’ contributes Die followinf? 
introduction to the book : — 

“This is a book of creative power, li will 
touch th(* ima”:inatioii, and (*o)our the iudfrment 
of all who read it. It is si*,ienti(ic, compassionate, 
pra(*tieal. It brinjxs a message to India and to 
Britain. And not to India and to Britain only, 
but to men and women in all eournries. East and 
West. 

“In order that \vc may live a more abundant 
life, we look for means of lessening the* cost, 
))Oth in time and money, of the essentials of life. 
Ainonfi* the essentials of life are not only material 
thin; 2 js, hut things intellectual and spiritual. Year 
f by year knowledtre and thouftbt become more 
and more necessary for vivid-livinjjr. Knowledge 
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and tbonght depend on the instrument of language. 
Most intimate and expressive of all languages is 
our mother-tongue. Ihit our mother-tongue 
whatever it mav he, does not suffice for all we 
want to hoar and read and say. Even if we are 
horn into the inheritance of a mother-tongue which 
has the wide currency of a world-language, \ve 
need sufficient command of another language m 
order that we may have the Key to what other- 
wise is locked against us and in order that we 
mar more full,? understand the meaning and 
value of words in the passage of thought and 
svmiiathv. Tf on the other hand, oiir patriniony 
is one of the little languages spoken relatively 
liy few w'e need to master as our second language 
one of those which are passports. . 

“Mr Michael West aims at m.aking easier tor 
the mnititiide of men and women this travel and 
traffic of the mind. We endorse Sir Michaels 

opimomhjj, important and somewhat technical, 
educational work Mr. West discusses the nature and 
nrin-ins of the problems of bilingualism, the histoiy 
nf ’'the policy of bilingualism in Bengal, bilingua- 
lism and national culture, the advantages and 
disadvantages of bilingualism m the jjdmsitional 
svsteni of Bengal, the Bengali’s need of Engli.sh 

the silent reading ability m English of Bengali 
cfiVdents the problem of the improvement of 
silent reading ability in English in Bengali 
stid^ents. the English vocababir.v pi a Bengali 
boy \nd the teaching of Englisli reading to 
Bengali hoys. 

A DicTiny.\RY OF MonF.iiN Facumi Bsauf : Bn 
n TT'’ Boirlrr. ioini mlhnr of The Kliufs EiKiiish 
Tlip (hwisr 'Oxford Diclionnry, and The Pocket 
Orford Pklwmni. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press 
T.owton ; itinnphrn Mdford. I nee is. M. net. 
Pp 74'J. Oloih. 

This nsefiil hook of refereni’O is very clearly 
printed and is very go id value for lits price. 

Mom Ijn-K. OF Gi..\nsTosF : Pnpninr Eililion, 
ahridnel r,U2 papes. Fnlh/ ilhMpd ns- net. 
Hoddir and Sknnjhlon. London, E. ( . I . 

This popular abridged edition of the great 
biography of a groat statesman will lie welcome 
to those who f^aunot afford to huv the oritnnal 
miabricWed work, as well as to those who .have 
not tlie leisure to ^^o through big voluminous 
works. This edition lias several new features 
Tlie abridgement was placed by the family of 
Mr \V E Gladstone in the hands of the Rt. lion. 
rVO Masterman, himself one of. the most 
brilliant of Ifiberal polilicJaris ancl writers. Mr 
Masterman has written a full and very important 
nWW*e to this edition. It not only omits nothing 
nf importance fiom the original edition, but con- 
tains many valuable features included neither 
in tlie original nor in any previous ])opular 

^'^^Those ol our countrymen who desire to 
mve tiiemsolves some ^ education in. politics 
should read this work, though m one important 
respect the life of Gladstone must be a fresh 
reminder of what little interest even .the greatest 
nf Rritisli statesmen take m the allairs. of India, 
which has been chielly .instriimenta . m . making 
the British Empire wliat it is. In this biography 


of Gladstone, the only reference to India is in 
connection witli the reversal of the policy ol the 
Torry government in respect of the^ north-west 
frontier of India ! And j et Britishers ' pretend to 
to be our “trustees” ! 

R. C. 

INDIAN CuiiRKNcv RKFOUAr Bfj Prof. Brij 
Narain, Mensi's- Sha)iislfrr Singh and Co., Kaicheri 
Road, Lodiorc. 

This booklet contains a review of the report of 
the llilton-Young Commission on Indian Currency 
and Fiiianre (11)2G). It was written at a time wdien 
the (piestion of stablization of exchange was agitat- 
ing public mind and lus conclusions well repay 
perusal. Our author lias done well by exposing 
some instances of plagiarism by the authors of the 
Curreuev Coinuiissiou. lie has ipioted several 
passages to show that in the body of the report 
“whole passages were taken, word for word, without 
ac.knowledgmont, from the evidence of certain 
witnesses without any examination or analysis of 
the opinions, esti?nates or aiguincnts of the 
witnesses coneerned.” 

Moxktvkv Rkfoum IX Lxdia : Bg A. Ramauja 
Ci. A. katrsan and Co. Madra.s‘ 122(1. 

fn this little book the antho” deals wltli some of 
the main aspects of Indian Currency and Ex(diange 
and suggests linos on which currenr'y and exchange 
reforms should be elTected. Gur author has en- 
deavoured in thirs booklet to point out the real 
defects ol the existing monetary system in India 
and indicated some methods of removing them. 
Ills vsuggestions are worthy of considci’cition. 

IxDiAX Ecoxomk'S IX A Ni'TsiinLu: Edited hg 
Taiapadn Jhts Cnpia and TPniania Kuninr Sen. 
R. Cfvnhrag and (h. Cahoiita. 1 CJt, 

This book is an welcome addition in tlic field of 
Indian Economic liteiature. The late Messrs Ranade 
and Eadhabhov Naoroji and R. C. Diitt Avere 
pioneers in this field and thev were 
followed by Professors Fvale, Jadunath Sirkar, Dr. 
Pramathanath Bannerjee and Harisadlian Chatterjoe. 
The book, under notice, contains upto-date in- 
formations regarding the current ef'onomic pro- 
blems .sindi as (Mirrencv and Banking, the ’Khadi 
Movement, the Imperial Bank Ac.t of P)2() etc., and 
will, Ave are confident serve as an excellent handl)Ook 
to Vtudonts going in for B. A. or B Com. dogiees. 
The printing and get-up leave much to be 


Tuf UsAiiFs OF THE Ameuk ax Ccxstitutiox : 
Bn fl. W- JfonrilJ : piddoAtcd hg the (h'ford 
Cnlver.^Hg Prr.^.^ [V22.A. Pp. IX. 2 .') I- Price lO-Ps. 

Says the author in the Preface.— Yet, however, 
accurate and comprehensive Ijord Brice's study 
(“American Commonwealth”) may have been, it 
did not cover the whole ground in adequate 
detail. The subject of the [)resent volinne, although 
full of interest to Englisli and American readers 
alike, occupies only a few pages of the American 

Commonweallh. The book has been written 

primarilv for an English public (the author is him- 
self an Englishman) .•••The present volume is not 
the product of academic reflection at a distance: 
The author has spent more than six years, in all, 
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in Ihn l.'niM States. The Conlenl!^ include these 
twelve headinffs. Introduction : What is the Ameri- 
can Constiiution V : The Election of the President : 
Aceidentar Presidents ; Third J'residentiai Terms- 
Ihe I resident’s (labmet; The Cabinet and the 
Conffress ; Appointment and Removal ; The Power 
of the Purse': The Resident OooKr.^ssmLi : Mis- 
cellaneous L.sam’s; Chana;es m the Constituiional 
Uaires; Ihe .Safeiruardf,’ of the American Con- 
stitution, 

writinw on the Kntdish Constitution 

Introdiietiou to the Study of the Caw of the 
Constitution”: P. 22-e(i. ]9ir,) analyses it under 
two mam l.eadintts.-The I.aw of the Constitution : 
iiie Conventions ot the Constitutions. These latter 
are the customs, practices, ma.'ciino precepts 
which are not enforced hy the courts. A.- xamples 
ol the Conventions of the Constitution .EriKlish) 
tiiosG two iiuixiiiis 1)0 jrivofi — 'TIig KIq^ luusi 
assent to any liill passi^r] hy tho two Houses of 
Parliament : or Ministers lesim when thev 

have ceased to eominaiid tlie eonhdenee of the 
ilouso of Commons. These aro not laws in the 
ti’iio sense ot the word, for if broken, no court 
would take notiee ot tlieir violation. What Mr. 
liornwill IS {‘oncorned in his book is the troatmenl 

Constitution of 

I .o.A. Naturally we shall expect a very interest- 
ing book Chapters 2 and i serve as especiaily 
in»erestim^. The treneral tajhbc vvill i)o interested 
to hear tluit one of the principal aims of the 
ioundeivs ol the Americ-an R. i ublict was to make 
the New >Vorld sale a<iaiiisf democracy^ (P. 20 — 
the italics is ’uinf). The method ot electina* the 
i resident (j). 28-20) is ratlier thou^iit-provinux 
ospceially in thesi* days of ('omimmism, Socialism 
or mot) autocracy. Chapter P, on Third Presidential 
IS illuminatin^j: in the U^ht of what is at 
present happfininn: in U. S. A. Mr. Coolidf^e has 
mst ?;ehi.sed to seek his tliird term. And wliy ? 
tuimaliel Rradford, that noted liteiary eritic 
ot luuted States, referring* to (Cleveland’s refusal 
m accept the third nomination referred to it as 
tlie pojmlar prejudice, which has almost reached 
lae point of su])ersti<ioii, against a tliird term 
\\r “resident. Why (Peveland alone? Ceorfre 
'Vashin^rton, .b'^rferson, -bu'kson, (irant, Rviosevelt 
itil of thorn refused the third iiresedential terms. 
And now comes Coolidi^e ! A typical Rritisliei, 
the author is specially hard on the J81h Amend- 
ment of the American (Constitution. He thinks 
the Amendment which '•nfoiveil the Prohihition 
law in lbs. A. is ‘un 'onstitutional’ w^e wonder. 

A woll-writteo hook* tiie OTieral public oui^lit 
m like it, even if h was nuxint for tfie Rnaflish 
public. Apart from sweejiim:: jreiieralisafions at 
Piac(\s the })ook does not i)etray miU'Ji ul partisan- 
‘'>hip. And one such sweeiamr assertion is found 
oil pajj:e 212 wdieie he makes all Amm’ican 
citizens as believers in Political Fumlamentalism, 
that this is a false estimate must ht' asserted 
.uy those wlio have studied the trends of thought 
in Ameriita duriin^ the last filieen or tw'eiitv years. 


EvoLT^rioN \yi) Crkatiox ; Ihj Sir itJirrr Lodt/e, 
pmiusjwAi hif Iloddrr and StouqhUm, London : S-h 
Shillings net. 

Apart from such toclmical hooks as ‘Kther and 
Reality', TJiectronsb ‘Atoms and Raysb Sir Oliver 
has written such rcli'i’ious scientific iiooks as the 
Makins? of Manb *J?eason and BelieP or the 


Substance of Faith’. Therefore in publishing? this 
present volume (Pp. IGP) the author has not b"one 
beyond his inn^e- 

Contents ;—Eight chapters, excludinn the 
Preface and Prulotuio : — The chapters are on 
[Evolution in j?eneraF , iCreation or Origins’ , 
Oenoral reasonint^s al)Out existence’ : ‘Coi>mic 
Speculation’ ; ‘Evolution of Plants and Animals’ : 
‘Evolution of l\rau’ ‘iVrfeetion of Man’ (Conclusion 
& Epilomio Worth of Humanity ). 

Stuiie of these chapters embody the general 
sense of Huxley loi'ture delivered by the author at 
Charim? (Jross ilospital (Hecember, 192.0), and like- 
wise some midday talks on Evolution at Christ 
Cliiuvh, Westminister, in the same moiitii. The 
general idea represented in the ('onclusion to 
Chatiter s. about the main drift ot the Bil)le as a 
whole, is mainly due to the artist son of the 
author, thouirh tlie latter is responsible fur adopt- 
ing? it. That this adoption has weakened the liook 
scientifically w^ill be seen presently. 

Says the author (lb 15) ‘My thesis is that there 
is uo^ opposition between Creation and Evolution. 

is tlui method of the other. They aro not two 
procivsses,— they aro ouo,-"ti> gradual one wliicii can 
he partially and reverently followed hy the human 
mind’. He says further (P. ix) 'Crmhoid ,sif?rii(ies 
the ru’oeess by which all observed tliin#?s — what 
we (all natural phenomena — have come into beint^ 
and it is a i»rocess which in many of its aspects 
mankind has l)econie able to follow in some detaiU 
We find that it is (jondiicted, in a spirit of law 
and order, by a f?radual iirocess of ewlnlionsL 
proj'Pss of beeomin^^ and unfoldiiij?." 

Printed in bold type.s and in tcood patier, and 
pruned rather moderately, the hook is aceessiblo 
to all intenjsred in tlie subject. There is one 
disappointment in the book however. At places 
the present piihlicNiclion is not (piito critical. Says 
the author (1\ K)!)) whilst lalkirif? on ‘the worth of 
humanity .--“And ultimately Hod so loved the 
'^"orld that He #?ave the Iksn^? wo are taught to 
call Ins Onhj Son, to live on the planet, and to 
undoiw The rfjection, the torture, and the death 
w'hieh was instore hr a Bein^^” hi{-?her than the 
sons oi men could understand Uhe Italics is 
mimv. Here Sir Oliver si*oms to be in his 
devotional inood, not (certainly in liis critical 
attitude. Wo have already rnontioned that Chapter 
S. on ‘th*-' Perfect hit? ot man’ betrays a eertain 
weakness in the hook. In the 'exme-lusion, at the 
end of the chapter says tlie author, (P. 150) 
’llhere are) two maiib stai?es in man’s evolution. 
First came tlie kuowiedt?e of t?oo(l and evil, the 
sense ot sin, the ])uwer ot jiidj?inR’ — the sense of 
traiisRTessioD, the sense of law. Tiiereafter man 
wuis proii(3 to jiulo:e not only his own actions hut 
those of his fellows ; an era of enticism and vSell- 
riulileous iudi?in(‘nt set in, and (‘ontinued through 
some leiriliie millennia of wronRcloiiij? and back- 
slidmj?, as narrated in the Old Testament — First 
then The !*ei^ni of human law and )ud^?ment. Then 
came a strcim?e innovation, a new dispensation, 
roplaeinii the old code of condiKit by a spirit of 
human kirjclnjX‘''s, clririty, sei'viee, and tirotherly 
lov(* -y(P. 151) : Tiiis gradation in the ethical 
consciousness of man may ho in keeping? with the 
evolutionary idea i)ut is certainly not historujally 
correct. All students of ethnology know that the 
sense ui individual discrimination is a later 
development and not an early one. The trouble 
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with the English Evolution School of thought is 
that they refuse to hear anything from the schools 
of Diljusion on that of Behaviourism. We hone 
that Sir Oliver will in some future volume, treat 
Ion Evolution from a more critical point of view. 

A. K. S. 


TIBETAN-SANSK RIT-ENO f JSl I 

NvAYAriavEhA or Acuahva I3inna(jv Tart II : 
Tihctaa Tc.vL Conipavpd trilh Sansilcrit ami 
( liincsr rrrsions mid ediird irifh mi hiirodiirtioiu 
voni para tire notes and indcjes: Bij Vidimsekhara 
Bhnttaf liaryya, PrinnpnK Vidjinlihamna. ]isra- 
Idjarati Garkirad's Oriental Series Xo- XX X !X. 
Central Lihrnrij, Jiaroda. UtLX. Brirc fie. 1-S 

We ooniiralnlate Pandit Vidhusehliar S.K;tri, 
the \ isvat>harati and the Government of 11. II. 
the Gaol<A\ad of Haroda on the puhluation of thi^^ 
work.^ The nunieious Sanskrit works translated 
into Chinese and Tihftan centuries ago sliould he 
lecovered. and, if in-cessary, re-transIat(Ml into 
Sanskrit. The Yisvahharati has shown the wav. 
Lovers of India and ancient Hindu culture should 
encourage siudi wcuL in all ])ossihlc ways. 

The hook contains a [)ortmit of tiio ])hilosopher 
Dinnaga, (‘Oi)ied from the Tanjnr (Tibetan Ency- 
elo])aedia) l>.v Bahu Dhirendra Krishna Hevavarman 
of the Ivalabhavana, Ah'svabharati. 

We intend to publish hereafter a critical notice 
of the book by a c'orniietent scdiolar. 

H. C 


BENGALI 

11 ALTAI Btuto : Btj PearifinoJian Sen Gnpfa. 
J^jdjfished from Ute Prnhasi ( fjfirc^ ///, Paper 
CirraJar Jiona, (falrntto. Price Ten annas, . 

Mr. Sengupta’s Haliini Buro is an welcome 
addition in the field of children’s’ literature in 
Bengali. 

The author of Arnninia (a book of verses) and 
Jcda-Bani (a liook containing translation of thevedic 
h.\ms) needs no new introduction to the Bengali 
reading fiublic. His Kaf rider Ihsh Africa, (I a 
Africa : the [.and of the Negroes)—^ jungle-story 
book meant for (duldren became immenselv 
popular with his youthful readers. But the book 
of verses, under notice, will v/e think be likewise 
very ])opular with the Bengali reading boys and 
girls. The suhjeid matter of these verses ai*e 
either humourous stories or a song ot rains or 
an animal story or a lullaby, a he ])oems are 
written in an attrai tive style and are all rirofusely 
illustrated. The cover design has enhanced the 
beauty of the work. We are eoniidont that it 
\NilJ make an excellent prize book. 

H. S. 


MARATHI 

Sist: Saa\aiu)Itax (Lpbringing of 

(liildi-en) : Bij /A 71/. Tonhe L P.C, P. <i' S, dV. 
VefAinal. J^iditislicr L. S. Sararafe, Indore. 

This is a small book of V2\ pagOvS. mainly 
iutcndidfor convoying accurate infonnatirm on 


this very important subject to the Women of 
Maharastra. The book has been divided into 18 
chapters, the first of which deals witfi the elemen- 
tary pliysiology and anatomy of man and the 
rest ai’e devoted speidally to the upbringing of 
children, their diet, diseases 

The author has made a praiseworthy attempt 
to convey his information in non-lochnic.al language 
not altogether with success. The first 9 chapters 
(pages 1-47) are specially open to (*nticism as 
the information given is not accurate. The 
teehni(*al terms employed in (‘onnection with 
anatomy and pliysiology could have l>een impioviAl 
UT>on. 

The charders dealing with the upbringing of 
children art* mm‘h bctrei’ and the infoniiilion 
given should prove veiy valmibh* to mothers and 
those wlio have tharge oi childrvn. Should a 
second edition of this b.;ok l»c rt'iiuiicd the author 
shotdd (‘utircly rewrite th * ('hajaers on anatomy 
and physiology and jij( icase the number and 
(|ualitv of tli(‘ il!iL>tr"ilion-. 

S. \\ A. 

Ma.uiex Ramww oir tale or siiiiujLyis : 
fill Pntiff A. I'nljanm kar B. A, LL. /A Pnhlished, 
hi) Hif' author at Id Picket Road, Kaihaderi, Bonihai). 
J'afjes .“iAA irith t/nj falJ-page it! nst rations l*ricr 
Ps. j’- 'S. 

In this novel an imaginary .Maratha lady ot 
considerable intelligence, odneai’on and varied 
eyperience has feidingly narivated the stoiv (4 Inu’ 
own file. Like tlm well-known (‘pi<‘ of Valmiki, 
this Raiir.ivan is divided into sevi-rvil KaiuL or’ 
sections, eaeli section fleriving its name iiom the 
nature of its eonteuth. Like the Sariskrit epu* this 
story also has grown in bulk, tlm antliur having in- 
(‘Oif»niated in P hot diseiissions t»»i some knotty 
piobloms of the day. ]'»olitieal, social, religious etc. 
The discussions, tiiougli inlei’t^sting and instructive, 
are not necessarily connected with tlu* main 
current ot the story and at times only serve to 
divert the attcuition of leadors, a leatiiie vliicdi 
somewhat detracts from tin* v -liie of the story. The 
range of subjects discussed is also so wide as to 
include in it religion, irreligion, the Purdali system 
and other social evils, edmation of females. 
Astrology, the Jallianwala Bag tragedy and other 
atrocities in the Punjah, the whimsu'al nature of 
the administration in Indian Siat(\s and the money- 
grabbling practices of tbe^ solii'itois of High Courts 
etc. So much heterogenous matter is cleverly 
iheccd together in the story by the* author’. How- 
ever, it cannot be demied liiat the Art is thereby 
sutlocated. Here one c-an very well ask a question 
whethei tiic* art ot the novelist properly consists in 
depicting characters faithtiilly and in showing the 
various stag<\s ot their dcyelopmoiit or in mority 
chronicling events in iin individual or collccdivo 
life, more oi’ less c*xciling emotions or cpiii kening 
intellectual iTasoning. Anothc*r question suggestc^d 
by the perusal f»f tins and siinilar novets I’Octnntly 
railtishcd in ,Maiathi is, whether it is an allo\sable 
or desir’able piactice for novelist to introduce 
chaiactci’s or actions, so tliinly veiled as may bo 
easily identified with persons and tlieir ac'lions in 
tlie real world. With all th(*sci defc?c*ts the novel 
under review is thoroughly r<*adable, entertaining 
and in rilaces captivating. Piogiessive views are 
ad\ocated thinuglu^ut the* bock, audtherc^is no doubt 
that the reader will fc^el bc-*iielitod by its fierusah 
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The ]>ietiire named “the six-headed Ooddess of 
Maharashtra’, pven as the front ispiecte is well- 
conceived, though misnamed the six-headed (loddess, 
since tliere is not a single c-omhination picture with 
one body and six heads, but six separate piclures 
artistically arranjfj?d in one ]we, oF six several 
persons ?v^.,Shiwaji the Great, Hamdas, Dnyanesh war, 
Tukaram, Devi Ahalyabai llolkar and Rani Lakshmi 
bai uF .lhansi, lepi-esenting six Idffh ideals whicJi 
every Maratha will do well to place before his 
mind’s eye. if he desires to succeed in life and to 
elevate liis niother-countrv. 

Y. 0. Aite 


GU.IARATIII 

AxAXDA DiIAHA, ]b\KTS I, II, 111, ly I?// 
h^mnanJoJ Nannlql Slmh, are a (*olloctiou of short 
stoiies hkelv to intercsi and amuse children, with 
])icTurc8. It is an enioyable ''ulh'ction. 

Kelavaxi Na caaa* Jhi Kishorlai (1. Maslirurala, 
priNfrd nl /he A^ar/lran PrinittK/ Press, Ahntcdahad, 
]'*(tprr ('f)rrr, I)r 'JdS. Prirr pr. I (l!f2h). 

These a'c most thoujjhtfiil essays on the lounda- 
tions ol education by one who 's born au idealist 
and a practical teacher, who lias learnt liis 
lesson by experience. The ess.i\s are re])lete with 
hints and sin^^estions, on the teachiim’ ol various 
subiccts, wln(*li file sure to ^ prove of jj^reat value 
to those who are in tin* line.' 

Axkada Siiastka Nax Mrn Tattvo (KnnMPXTs 
or TiiK Science oi- Stati.stk -) : Pxf dtaiidxlal 
JiJtafjyhhni Pnifd. prixird af (hr Vt^soxf 
J*!rss\ Alifvnrd(din(h Thirls card hoard. Pp. 7.S7 + 

a Prirr /,>. I-d (lA^d) 

This manual on the Science oi Statistics is 
intended as a text-book lor schools wluu'e the 
subject is to be t^ul^^ht in Verna(aihir It is based 
on ^'eve]■^d well-known authors’ talented works, 
and illustrated with ('harts. Tt is a fairly good 
atteiu])! fora subje('t yet in its infanr-y. 

SiiiuxoAn Tuimexi : />// TaHDtajii Shmihr L. 
Slur. ])ri)(f(d at (hr iJharw li/nz/u lyinihuj press 
Psmthan, J\)/}rr carer. J)r (iO+PI. Ih iee Pe. 0-12-0. 
{1027).' 


Three love-poems, the Shrimjar Tilqk, the 
Push pa Banavitas and the Chonr Pamhashika, are 
translated from Sanskrit into Gujarati verse. The 
spirit of the original seems to have been fully 
preserved in the translation and what remains, 
has been fully explained in the notes at the end : 
We (congratulate the translator on his successful 
attempt. 

Ralayarta, Part IV : />’// (Pijuhhai, is a collec- 
tion of stories For children, narrated by the 
(X)l lector in his inimitable Kathiawad style. 

PcLAiAEA, Part I ; R// PnmnnJal Nanalal Shah, 
printed at (he Vasan! Printiiaj Press, Ahanmlabad. 
Thick card hoard. P lustrated. /);. J80. Price 
Pe. 0-1 las. (1027). 

As an oniortaining colleiiion of stories of 
luvimilo interest, the book is likely to be weh^ome. 

CmvxDAxi is a monthly devoted entirely to the 

pnbli('ation of pheasant stories. We do not review 
periodu*als. 

The History of Ex iCANi), Part I for the TV 
standard of High S(*hools by Chliaganlal Ohimilal 
Mehta r.a. is an attempt in the right direction. 

The Timu) (It marati Rook : />// (Jhholalal 

Ihlknshna Pa ran i is projec.tod for the use of 
Vidyapitha students. It contains very good 
lessons, which are both instructive and informing. 

1. Nai'olkax Roxaraiiti, Parts 2, S, 4 ; Gukaldas 
Alallnirdas Shah, u.\, lei;., a very good translation 
o! Abbots wmll-known biography of the Empeior. 

2. Akrar : Ihj Bapahhai dadarraiVaishanav ra., 

giving the salient tearures of his reign. 

Tim. History ofthe Rarora Rv.iya. Bp Chunilal 
Mapnatal Besni r a , giving a su(^(*-m(4 but interest- 
ing account ol its rulers, 

4. Hoxroxer^’ K m ('atiox : Bp Karalmri Shaukw' 
Shnshaakar Shasirt r.a., showing what the Loudon 
(k)uiJty ( Ajuiic.il is doing for the Londoners’ 
Education. 

r>. .Iatiswariiav Siiaeyk, Parts I and 11 : Bp 
Kari Shiralal Lalluhhai Barol, containing 100 
spirited st(jri(^s illustrating human nature. All 
these live Avorks are published by the Commissioner 
of Education, Raroda State. 

K. M. J. 


OmSSA FLOOD DISASTHU 

III SllKAT eilAKlIRA CllOSil II. i. ii. 1, 


O WING to the recent high Hood of the 
Haitarani liver, which surpassed all 
previ()us rec( rds of the last ctmtuiy by 
4 inches (d' water, and owing to the fact that 
the Dlinmra l\Bfha}} was silted up and 
consecjiKiitly closed, the surplus water could 


not be discharged, and as an inevitable 
result of this, hundreds of villages on both 
sides ot the Haitarani river wore swept away, 
causing serious damages to men, money and 
cattle. The aforesaid river is the boundary 
line of the Jajpur Subdivision of the Cuttack 
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District and the Bhadrak Subdivision of the 
Balasore District. So this flood disaster 
caused loss to both the Cuttack and Balasore 
Districts the loss to tlio latter bein^ greater. 

On reading the news of the horrible 
disaster in the columns of the newspapers 
and the report of the Chairman of the L)cal 
Board of Jajpur, myself in company with 
Babu Lakshminarayau Sahu, ai. a., set out to 
visit the affected areas. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that my friend Babu L N. 
8ahu, who is a member of the Servants of 
ludia-Society, received a sum of Rs. 500 
from the said Society and directly from Mr. 
C. S. Deole, Member, Servants of India- 
Society, Secretary of thefruzrat and Kathiawar 
Flood Relief Committee for distributing the 
same among the sufferers, and a further sum 
of Rs. 500 has been promised by Mr. 
Devadhar, President of the said Society, for 
the said relief i)ut to be repayable within 
14 years. With the latter sum it has been 
arranged with the Secretary of the Jajpur 
Co-operative Bank to start a grain gola in the 
area which the Honorary Secretary Babu 
Oobiuda Prasad Bose has kindiy consented 
to take over charge and to start soon. 

Accordingly we went out on our mission 
with the aforesaid sum of Rs. 500 for 
immediate relief. 

l^y visiting a few villages, n‘\, Dehury 
Anandapur, Misserpur, Sendhpur, among 
hundreds and hundieds of such villages, I 
personally saw the people to be totally help- 
less. ill-clad and reduced to the condition of 
i>eggars, their houses being swept away, their 
valuables and liousehold articles of everyday 
use ani clothing being gone, and to add to 
this, tlieir cattle property too has been lost. 
The condition of the women is worse still. 
They have no clothing to clotlie or wrap 
their body \sith and maintain their so 

to say, and so they cannot stir out lor food 
even. 

The condition of the middle class men is 
deplorable. Thongli now reduced to the 
condition of beggars, tlnjy cannot forget their 
foimcr family iirestige in the presence of 
their co-villagers over uh(;m they had control 
and by whom they wore looked upon with 
respect They cannot go out lor rice dole 
distributed at certain places, thougii they are 
the most needy poisons. The poor can starve 
as they are accustomed to do so hut the 
middle class though not accustomed are 
really starving now. They are not getting a 
morsel of food oven in two days. 


The present winter crop cannot relieve 
them of their distress. They must be helped 
till the winter crop of the next year, /. c\, 
till Deceinber lf)2S. They must b6 made to 
survive, otherwise they must die out. Paddy 
granaries have been washed away, so paddy 
must be supplied to the sufferers and golas 
must be started at certain centres. The 
Congress party, I am glad to mention, have 
arranged to open a gola in Dehuri Anandapur 
village. 

The disaster became so great because the 
water remained constant for 3 days together. 
People had to climb upon trees to save their 
lives and remain there without food for 3 
days So it could bo easily imagined how it 
would be possible for tliem to save their 
property, and that would be the condition 
of their mud-hiiilt houses. The flood reached 
its highest pitch on the 29th July. In 
previous yc^ar^ it used to remain for a few 
hours only instead of 3 days this time. 

The l(»ss has been considerable to tliese 
villagers among many others of which [ had 
no j)ersonal knowledge, r/;, Dehury, Ananda- 
pur, Sendhpur, Contapari, Missei'pur, Mouzu 
Aihas in general, village Sahara and Jamuna 
the last two being near Jajpur town. 

1 cannot picture the lamentable condition 
of the poor sufferers of the Dehury Anandapur 
village which I saw with my own eyes. The mud 
w'alls of the villagers are all gone, the paddy 
stocks washed away, the houseliold utensils 
and valuables all gone, the thatches of some 
swept away and the houses completely levt'Ued 
to tfie ground. Some of the local zemindars 
even, whom I do not name lierc, have been 
made houseless now. They cannot beg or 
receive rice doles anywiiere as tiiey are not 
accustomed to sell their family padigree or 
prestige but are remaining starving lor days 
together. The iieople are taking rest undei* 
the palm-leaf sheds. These ])alm-leaf slieds 
rest on bamboo props witii no walls all 
round. Thus their purdal) is gone ! How 
deplorable is the state of affairs can bo easily 
imagined by the sensible public. During the 
liigh flood, e., from 2!)tli to 31st July last, 
the woik of Babu Maliendra Nath Dutta, a 
local zemindar, was commendable. When life 
was at stake and each one was trying to save 
himself, by plying in a small country boat he 
brought helpless people to his house and 
gave them shelter for 3 days together. Now 
when the flood is all over, relief is being 
given by others and the place is being visited 
by out-siders like us. But at the critical 
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iunctare none have dared even to there. 
Such village patriots are wanted in all 
places. 

In this connection I must mention that 
Dabii L. N. Sahu agreed to distribute Rs. 105 
to 31 deserving persons liere out of the fund 
at our disposal. Accordingly the above sum 
was paid. Though the sum is — altogether 
inado(|uate in view of their present distress, we 
cannot do more with the fund with us at 
present. 

In Kantapari village we heard tliat Jagan- 
nath Ibibu zeminder was on the alert and 
was trying to arrange a rice gola there and 
has gone to Chandbali to purchase rice. His 
actions are i^raiseworthy. 

The condition of the Misserpur villagers 
is little better. We huppcnicd to be there 
just after a severe shf)wer of rain. We 
actually saw the ])eople houseless, helpless 
and shivering in the lain water. Wo made 
a list of deserving persons. They wore 30 
in number. Tliey wore given cash for house 
building purpose. 1 must frankly admit that 
this help of ours is inadequate to their 
present need, but looking to our funds at 
hand we cannot allot them more for the 
present. 

Tlie people have lost their houses, have 
no clothing to wrap themselves with. The 


winter is coming and what will be the fate 
of the poor villagers can be best imagined by 
all sensible human beings. What I relate 
here is nothing but plain truth and no 
exaggeration. On our return journey we 
visited the Jarnuna village 7 miles to the 
west of Jajpur town. Here the villagers have 
been made houseless and the lands have 
been made useless by the deposit of sand, 
31 persons were given help by my friend Mr. 
Sahu. 

In conclusion I must sav that the relief 
now given by the Government, by the 
Swarajists and by the Marwari community is 
quite inad(^(luato for the purpose — the loss 
sustained being roughly estimated to be 
several crores of rupees. Unless the relief 
work bo continued over one year, /, c, till the 
end of December 1928 their distress will not 
be relieved in the least. I earnestly appeal 
to the general public to open their purses 
and try their best to relieve the present 
distress of the millions of our poor brethren, 
who have been reduced to the condition of 
beggars in the true sense of the word. To 
achieve this and more money is needed, as 
relief in the shape of distribution of food 
grain, cloths, and help for house-building 
purpose, are necessary. Distribution of cloths 
I must say, is absolutely necessary. 


POPULATION AND FOOD SUPPLY IN INDIA^- 

Bv RAJANI KANTA DAS, n..v., ni n. 

E( oiioviisty hilcnialioital Lalmnr Offirc 

[Read he for (, the World's Populallou Conference Coiera Anf^ust 3U 1927,) 


ORr)\VTII OF PolTL\TION 

I N 1921, India had 319 million inhabitants 
or 17 per cent, of the world’s population 
In 49 years from 1872 to 1921, the 


* References Census of India, Ac:ricjiltural 
Statistics of India, Statistical Abstract for Hritish 
India. Annuaire Statisti(|ue, International Agri- 
cultural Statistics, World’s [Almanacs, Finch and 
Baker’s Geography of the World’s Agriculture, 
Das’s Production in India, Wastage of Tndias 
Manpower (Modern Review Calcutta, April 1927), 
etc. 


population in India increased by 113 millions 
of which 59 millions w^ere duo to the terri- 
torial expansion and census improvement, 
thus leaving a real increase of 51 millions 
or 20 per cent., as compared with an increase 
of 47 per cent., in Europe in 50 years from 
1870 to 1920. 

This slower growth of population in 
India is due to the higher death-rate rather 
than to the lower birth-rate. While from 
1880 to 1910, the average annual birth and 
death-rates in England and Wales, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy and Spain were 
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respectively 3.11 per cent., and 2’20 per cent, 
thus leaving a surplus of '91 per cent., a 
year, those in India from 1885 to 1910 were 
respectively 3‘64 per cent., and 3‘OS per 

cent, with a surplus of only ‘56 per cent, 

a year. During the last decade, the death- 
rate in India amounted to as high as 3‘41 
per cent, as against the birth-rate of 3*69 
per cent, thus leaving* a surplus of only 
*28 per cent, a year. From 1885 to 1921, 

the average rate of growth was however, 

*48 per cent, a year. 

At the rate of growth of *48 per cent, a 
year as above, the present population of 
India would amount to 385 millions. What 
would be the rate of growth in the future 
is a matter of speculation. But it might 
be safely assumed that various social move- 
ments, especially those for health, would 
decrease the death-rate, and at a very con- 
servative estimation of an increase of *5 per 
cent, a year, the population in India would 
in all probability, amount to 370 millions 
in 1950. 

Na1U?A1 Kn 

Of the world’s land area of 57*2 million 
square miles, India occupies I'S million 
S(juare miles or 3'2 per cent. E.vcluding the 
uninhabitable regions of the eaith, the com- 
parative land supply in Lidia i"-:, linwever, 
much higher. While the dimsitv of jiopula- 
tion per square kilometre is 72 in France, 
130 in Italy, 134 in (rermany, 1.51 in Japan, 
189 in Oreat Britain, and 250 in Belgium, 
that in India is d8. 

What is more important to a country is 
the proportion of its arable land, in which 
the advantages lie with tlio new countries 
like Canada, Argentina, Australia and United 
States, where pf‘r capita arable land, varies 
from 294 to 1*17 hectares The per cajiita 
arable land in India is ’49 hectare as com- 
pared with ’.57 hectare in France and *75 
hectare in Sfiain. If is much lower in Italy, 
Oermanv, Belgium, Oreat Britain and Jafian 
varying from *32 to ‘10 hectare. To these 
must he added fresh and salt water iisheries, 
in which India is fairly rich. 

Forests and minerals are also important 
resources to a country, botii for their direct 
and indirect use. In the supply of forests, 
countries like Brazil, Canada and United 
States have the advantage. The forests, in- 
cluding permanent pasture in India, are rich 
in variety, but limited in quantity, being 


only *13 hectre per capita, as compared with 

*30 hectre in Italy, ‘53 hectre in France, *83 
hectre in Austria and 1*1 hectares in Spain. 
The minerals in India are similarly rich in 
kind, but poor in quantity, except in iron 
and water. India possesses 1*1 per cent., 
of the world's coal reserves and 2*2 per cent, 
of the world's petroleum resources, but 
stands fourth in the possession of the world's 
richest iron-oro deposits and third in that 
of the water-povvei resources. 

Nation a r. Pkoducti vtt y 

Inspite of her fairly large resources,. 
India is the poorest country in the world, 
both relatively and absolutely. The per capita 
national income is Rs. 74 or 15.5 a year as 
compared with £72 iu the United States, 
£50 iu Great Britain, £3*8 in France and 
£30 in (Jerm.tuv. What is more significant 
is that from one-third to Iwo-thirds of the 
people have been variously estimated to be 
perpetually on the verge of starvation. Taking 
for granted that a person needs a food supply 
of 1*27 million calories a year, the per 
capita food supply in India, as estimated a 
few years ago from the yield of the principal 
crops, amounts to ‘83 million calories a year 
or one-fhird lo'^s than what is absolutely 
necessary. Whim if is considered that India’s 
imports in fond-stuH’ amount to a negligible 
ipaantity and that she lias tv> exjiort a large 
quantitv of foed-stulf as well as raw material 
for thf' payment of foreign rule and invest- 
ment, the ('.\tont of food shortage in India 
becomes still more evidiml: 

The fundamental cause of India’s poverty 
is the lack of growth in productive power in 
propoTtion to ihe increase of population 
within a centnrv or more. Tlie low 
productivitv of Indian agriculture is best 
indicated by the per hectare yield or (>’9 
quintals of wheat as compared with 25 7 
(jiiintals in Belgium, and 14' 1 (juintals of rice 
as compared with 34‘5 (|aintals in Japan. 
In agricultural efficiency, India stands only 
twenty-second among the different countries 
of the world with an index number of 85 as 
compared with 221 in Belgium. There are 
several faetors which have contributed to the 
low productive power or industrial ineffi- 
ciency in India, such as starvation and 
disease, illiteracy and ignorance, social 
customs, industrial systems and political 
conditions. 

The pertinent question is whether India 
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can increase her productive power and supply 
the needs of her present population. In 
his treatise on Prodtirtiott hi India, the 
present writer has estimated that provided 
the tirable land could be used for two crops 
a year on the averaf^e, three-fourths of the 
soil fertility as well as other resources could 
still be available for productive purposes. 
But the possibility of their utilisation depends 
upon the efficiency of labor and tfie suffi- 
ciency of capital. That Indian workers have 
as ^reat pot(;ntial efficiency as that of any 
other people has been clearly shou » by the 
investi^^ation into the conditions of Hi? dustani 
workers on the Pacific Coast, which the 
present wu’itcr undertook for the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in U121-22, 
But by far tlic major part of India’s man- 
pow'er is underfed, diseased, illiterate and 
unskilled Equally delicient is India in the 
possession of her social capital. Machinery 
and mechanical power have up to this time 
been applied to only an insip;nijicant part of 
her industrial life. Nor are there lars^e social 
savin^Tjs which could be tnnsformed into 
working capital in the immediate future. 

The pros])ects of rapid increase in pro- 
ductivity are not, therefore, very bright. 
Moreover, the more or less limited supply of 
forest^, fislHU’ies and minerals, even when 
fully developed, can scarcely supply the 
jL,n’(/vvin^ needs of the i>n)^^ressivc civilisation 
of sucii a vast population. Of the arable 
land, about 55 per cent are already in use 
and any intensity in culture wouild operate 
only under the condition of diminishing^ 
return, especially in India, where land has 
been cropped from time immemorial without 
any return in the form of fertilizers. The 
appropriation of other 45 per cent., of the 
arable land would re(|uire irri^uition, drainage, 
fertilisation, acclimatizition and other .scienti- 
fic treatmert. In sliort, it would take at 
least two generations before India could 
acquire industrial skill and social capital for 
the application of modern science and 
invention to the full utilisation of her 
resources, and thus be iu a position to solve 
the problem of present food shortage, but in 
the meantime the iireseut population would 
increase at least by 50 per cent, if not 
more. 

Nature of the Prohlem 

Both the insufficiency of resources and 
the inefficiency to develop them have made 
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India one of the most overpopulated countries 
of the world. The effect of overpopulation 
is manifested in several ways : — First, famine, 
and rpidomirs, the former, for instance, 
caused the death of 5 millions in 189-3 and 
1899-1900, and the latter of 8 5 millions in 
191S-19. Second, /////// mortalihj, which is 
9.06 per cent as compared with the average 
of 1*45 per cent in England and Wales, 
France, Belgium and Uermany. Third, 
loir Longpvily, which is only 24 7 years in 
India as compared with the average of 50 years 
in England and Wales, France, Germany, 
Holland, Norway, Italy, United States and 
South Africa. When 15 years are taken out 
for childhood, the average manhood period 
thus becomes less than 10 years in India as 
compared with 35 years in the above 
countries. Fourth iridrsprend illitrrarn, which 
amounts to 91 per cent of her poiiulation. 
Out of 81 million children between the ages 
of 5 and 15, 70 4 millions or 90 per cent 
have no [irovision for elementary schooling 
even to-day. That more tlian nine-tenths of 
the people arc ignorant of modern science 
and philosophy can be easily imagined. 

What is the extent of overpopulation in 
India is hard to estimate for the lack of 
sullicient data. Tlie optimum population of 
a country depends uj)()n the cultural ideal 
of the people, as determined by natural 
resources and industrial efficiency. But 
there is growing a more or less common 
standard of life, which all countries sooner 
or later must ado[)t for the moral and 
material benefit of their people. Judging 
from that standard, some rough idea may 
be had of the extent of overpopulation iu 
India from the following facts: — First, the 
food shoifage in India amounts to about 
one-third of the required amount and ex- 
cluding exports, to much more than that, 
as noted before. Second, the food consump- 
tion of a Madras prisoner amounts to 741 
pounds a year as compared with the per 
capita consumption of 2,664 pounds in the 
United States. The food in India is not only 
small iu (luantity, but also poor in quality, 
and the food consumption of the majority of 
the people in India falls far short of this 
amount. But taking this amount as the 
national average, the per capita food supply 
is much less tlian one-third of that iu the 
United States. Third, in a recent article 
in the Modern Review, the writer 
estimated that one-third of India’s man-power 
was lost through under-employment and 
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another third through inefficiency brought 
about by disease and illiteracy. Fourth, on 
the basis that a person needs about 2.5 acres 
oi arable land for a decent living, as claimed 
by some writers, the optimum population 
that India witii her 480 million acres of arable 
land could ever support, would be 192 
inillions, but since at present only 55 per cent 
of this aroii is cultivated, the present optimum 
that India cat support would beonly 106 millions 
or about one-third of the present number. 

All those facts indicate that only one-third 


of the present population could live in India 
with proper facilities for the development 
of their body and mind and for ,tho achieve- 
ment of the highest degree of self-expression. 
Even with “plain living and high thinking.” 
which has been the ideal of Hindu civilisation 
one is inevitably driven to the conclusion 
that there exists in India today under the 
present state of her industrial efficiency, 
double the size of the population which could 
live with moderate degree of opportunity for 
moral and material development. 


SCRAPS AND COAIMENTS 

Bv TARAKNATII DAS 


German- Japanese Institute in Berlin 

“The lirst lochiror to come from tlapan lo 
Berlin University is Dr. K. Kanokopf, wlio at tlu' 
same time, will ho the .lapanese director of the 
newly-inauixurated Japanese-< lerman iiis^'ituto.” 

I hope that the Indian educators and 
leEidors interested in establishing intellectual 
co-ojieration between India and Germany will 
take notice how the Japanese are working to 
promote Japanese interests on a world-scale. 
It is necessary tliat the Greater India Society 
of Calcutta should have a German Section 
for its activities ; and scholars like Prof. 
Benoykumar Sarkar and others who ha\e 
tliorough knowledge of German academic life 
should take an active part in promoting 
Indo-Germuu Culturid fellowhip. 

Japanese Patriotism 

Japan lias risen to the position of one of 
the flroat Powers with the tliird largest navy 
in the world. Japanese educational, indus- 
trial and commercial progress attracts uni- 
versal admiration. All this has been achieved 
through Japanese effijits to acquire all that 
is best in the world. Japanese businessmen 
have freely spent money to promote the 
cause of natural progress. The following 
Tokio despatch is merely an instance of 
Japanese pa^ i iotism, 

‘'A prize of 120,000 yen for the first trans- 
pacific light \vas olfered today by Kumarjiro laki 
Kobe, business man and Member of Parliament.” 


We hope Indian businessmen will follow 
the Japanese example of aiding Indian insti- 
tutions of learning, particularly teclmical 
schools. Before India can have llyers who 
will venture to lly across the Pacific, it is 
necessary to cijuip Indian institutions j)ro- 
perly, so that they may he able to teach 
nu'chauical cnginocM’ing, including areo-dyna- 
mics, naval Engineering, electric engineering, 
etc. Enlightened self-interest and patriotism 
of Indian businessmen should induce them 
to fiirtiier the caiisi? of scioutiHc and techni- 
cal education in India. 

Slavery As Practised By Christians 

Readers of the Moihru livricir may 
remember that Gala La j pat Rai, as the 
Indian Labour Delegate to the International 
Labor Conference of 1926, held in Geneva, 
proposed that the International Labor Office 
should inve.stigate tlie condition of “Native” 
and “Asiatic” Labor in various parts of the 
world. South Alrican Libor Delegates and 
others persuaded Lalaji to droj) the question 
of investigation of the condition of Asiatic 
l^abor. 

It seems that tlio International Labor 
Oflice is carrying on some investigation on 
the condition of Native Labour in Africa. 

“Cliaincd by the nerk, diagged from their tribal 
homes and forced to labor ten hours a day undcT 
the most abject conditions, native blacks of Africa 
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are dying like flies kocauso it is olioaiR'r to re]>lace 
them than care for Ihcin in many instances of 
colonial forced labor.” 

Such was a part of tlie gi'apliic story recounted 
iiere.by Mr. Harold A. (Irimshaw, cliief of the 
Native Labor Section, of the International Lal)or 
()tfi('0. 

Mr. Grimshaw stressed the importance of pubij(^ 
opinion as a main factoi in binding eacli individual 
nation to the agreements reached by a committee of 
colonial experts in Geneva. These conclusions 
embody the four following postulates which, in liis 
opinion, miiKl bo stri(‘-tly adhered to [)v each 
colonial government ; 

1. That there shall be no forced lab •• either 
direttt or indirect, for private i^rolib 

2. That there must he definite criteria for the 
use of publics forc.ed labor, involving clear necessity 
and actual cITort to obtain voluntary labor. 

d. That all forced labor should ho adc(|iiatoly 
oaid, (‘xcept in instances of dire o>riergeucies or 
ordinai’y sanitation measures. 

-b 1’hal only til males sliould be for(‘ed to 
work, and ev{‘ri then not without a sp(‘(‘i(ied 
j^Miarantee of ade(]uate medii'al attention. Women 
and (Oiildren should never be compelled to wwk 
under any circumsl-iucf'-. ' 

We must say tliat the ahovo-inentioned 
recommendations are full (/{' loop-holes and 
^\ill not help altolishing slave?} as practised 
by the Christians and “Superior whito peoples” 
in Africa. 

The second recommendation apirroves 
(d' forced labor niuLu' certain conditions. These 
conditions will naturally t'<e d(‘tmmined by 
the present-day slave-drivers, under the cover 
of meeting “public need" which will moan 
ihe need conceived by the w’hite overlords. The 
fourth locommondatioii approves of forced 
la tun* “to be carried on by fit males,” and the 
third recommendation approves of in- 
aderjuately paid or unpaid forca^d labor in 
instiunccs of dirr rmergent irs or ordinary 
^ftnilnry nnasnres. We need not comment 
on the things that are made legal as emergency 
measures. 

Tn this connection let us empliasisc the 
point that we are unalterably opposed to all 
forms of social, economic and ptditical shivery 
which crushes man. So we are opposed to 
the aweful practice of “untoiichabilitv” 
existing in India among the Hindus. Hut 
we must say that the lot of the untouchables 
are not as bad as the condition of tlie African 
Natives, living under the guardiaan-ship of free 
wiiito and Cliiistian masters ! 

Christian missionaries and others often tell 
us, that as tong as there is such social in- 
justices as untoucliability, etc., prevalent among 
the Hindus, there is no chance for the Hindu 
Indians to secure freedom. Indeed, they liave 
no right to ask for self-government. If we 


understand history correctly, from the days 
of Aristotle upto the present tim(3 the people 
of Europe practised slavery. . The Christian 
theologians a little over half a century ago used 
to oppose all movements for freeing slaves as 
anti-Christian ! Inspite of the existence of 
chattel slavery in England and America, the 
people of these lands always stoutly uphold 
theii right to freedom. The British Empire 
i.s the biggest of the World lb>ucrs to-day; 
but it is in some sense a slave empire, where 
the native peoples have been exterminated 
or are being exploited. Slavery as practised 
and toleiatoil by the Christians is a form of 
civilized barbarism wbicli is far worse than 
the prrctic(? of iintoiichability, which also is 
of cour.so wicked. 

Railway Development in Persia 

The has antlioiised Hie Oovermnont to 

engage for a period of two years .‘H toi'oignors for 
tlie various depart ineiils of railway construction, 
lu addition to those already engaged it is intended 
to get eleven Americans at a salary of J51T,0ui) i)er 
annum, one Gorman at 5,(100 tomans, six Germans 
or Swiss at 24,000 tomans, one Belgian at 3/)0(} 
tomans three Dutch or Germans at 12,400 tomans, 
twelve Oenmans, Swiss, Ammicans, French, or 
Italians at 40,000 tomans, 'iltr ( hnyrntncnl may 
b’lininnlr the ronlrar/s on paynirnt of throe months^ 
salary and a rdurn passnyr. The Government is 
also authorised to submit iDr tenders by foreign 
coin])anies the construction of any section of the 
line whicli it considers advisable. 

This interesting ])iece of news shows 
that the Persian statesmen are following the 
footsteps of Japan and Turkey in the employ- 
meut of foreigners. They have taken special 
])ains to see that in the work of railroad 
constructi<m no Englishman or liiissian be 
employed. (Recently Turkey gave the 
contract for railroad building to a Swedish 
concern.) The above report shuwxs that these 
foreign advisers of Persia will bo less 
expensive than the British advisers in India. 
Persia’s foreign advisers are mere employees 
who can bo “lired” from their jobs, at the 
will of the Persian (government. The 
Britishers who are employed in India assume 
the rob of rulers and they cannot be got rid 
of so easily. They live in India upon 
fat salaries and then enjoy pensions; and 
retire in England to carry on, in majority 
of cases, anti Indian propaganda. 

We are often told that one of the boons 
of the Britisli rule in ludiais the introduction 
of railroads, telegraphs, etc. It seems to us 
India could have her railroads built cheaper 
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and under Indian control, if the Indian 
people were free and independent ! No need 
ot weeping? over India’s enslaved condition. 
It is, however, desirable to devise means for 
Indiauisin^? Indian railways. It seems to us 
that if India needs foreign advisers, some 
American, German, Japanese, French or 
Italian experts should be employed under 
Indian control. India is “a happy hunting- 
ground’' for British job-hunters and this is 
bound to leinain so until the Indian people 
become masters of their own country. 

Anglo-Soviet Relations 

(HErTEuV Tklfj.ram ) Moscow, Ar(i. i 1027 

In an interview with the press to-day Mi. 
ClnVherin, Forei^rn Commissary, said : 

“You are interested in the ineanirif? of the story 
ap])earin^^ in the loreign press about allejred 
proposals made to the Soviet Government ty the 
British Govei'iinient for the renewal of diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet and Great 
Britain. In reality the Soviet Government has 
I'eceived no proposals. 

“\Vitli le^^aid to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
utterances in the House of C-ommons on July 28, 
they consist liistly ot the usual attacks on the 
Soviet Government, which are intended to cover 
before public opinion in Great Britain the in- 
adniissilile steps against Soviet Biissia which the 
CoDseiTative OovernnKuit in England has under- 
taken and is undet taking, such as the Peking raid, 
the Arcos raid, the calumnious story of a “docu- 
ment.” the rupture of diplomatic relations, A('.” 

Thf ManchcMcr Omrdianr-Aiin. 

Tile present British Government broke 
oft' diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, 
to bring about political as well as economic 
isolation of the latter. 

So far this has not materialised. In fact, 
a new controveisy has arisen between the 
British and Ameiican oil interests on the 
([aestioiis of trading in Russian oil. The 
Standard Oil Company of New York, and 
the Vacuum Oil Co., a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co. have entered into extensive 
trade and contracts with Russia; this has 
upset the British oil interests considerably. 
If within a few months the Soviet (Govern- 
ment could not be overthrown or reduced 
to submission, to British foreign policy, 
there would arise a cry in England against 
the Russian policy of the British conservative 
Government. It is hardly expected that the 
Conservative Government will immediately 
take the initiative to reopen negotiations 
with the Soviet Government. The Anglo- 
Riissian relations wdll supply ample ammu- 
nition for the Labor Party during the 
coming General election in England. 


Indian Students Abroad and the Greater 
India Society 

One of the aims of the Greater India 
Society is to establisli cultural relations 
between India and the rest of the world. 
Indian students in foreign countries should 
be ultilized for tne promotion of this object. 
In fact, there are now in existence various 
organizations of Indian students in foreign 
countries such as the Tlindusthan Association 
of America, Hindusthan Associationn for Central 
Europe, Friends of India Society in Paris, 
and various Indian students’ oiganizalions in 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Indo- 
Japanese Association. 

If ])roper co-ordination can be worked out 
then under the auspices of the Greater 
India. Seeiety, an International Federation 
of Indian Students can be eft’ectively organised. 
Taking it for granted that an International 
Federation of Indian students is a desirable 
thing, w^e take the liberty of suggesting the 
following practical steps. First, the Greater 
India Society sliould have six divisions (a) 
Asian Division, (b) European Division, (c) 
African Division, (d) North American Division 
(c) South American Division and (f) Austral- 
asian Division and each of these divisions 
should be sub-divided into various depait- 
ments comprising important countries or a 
section oi a continent. Secondly, eftorts 
should be made to centralise various Indian 
students’ organizations, existing in a country 
into one eft'ective organization with various 
branches. For instance, various Indian 
students’ organizations in Great Bribiin and 
Ireland should be incorporated into one 
organization like the Central Union of the 
Chinese Students in (Boat Britain and 
Ireland. Thirdly, these centralized organizations 
should be directly affiliated with the various 
Departments and Divisions of the Greater 
India Society. Fourthly, the Greater India 
Society should adopt various measures to 
enable the most ccmipetent and representative 
scholars, to go abroad to promote cultural 
relations bet^veen India and other lands. At 
present, the existing Indian students’ oigani- 
zations in foreign lands have no substantial 
contact with the Indian intellectual public. 
The leaders of the Greater India Society fully 
realize the need of establishing effective 
international cultural contacts between India 
and the rest of the world, l^et us hope that 
some means will be devised that in India, 
some organization may serve the purpose of 
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the International Federation of Indian Students, 
and all the Indian Students’ Organizations 
in foieigH lands may be afliliakd witli it. 

A Phase of Soviet Russia's Programme 
for National Defence 

The Soviet Russian (lovernment has 
adopted the programme oi building 120 
new areoplanes within the year 1927. A 
sum of two million rubles has been appro- 
priated to build four factories and to buy 
machines from America and otbei countries. 
It has been planned to establish an ip-to-date 
air-base at Vladivostok. This is only a ])art 
of the programme for strengthening Soviet 
Russia’s national defence. The increased 
activity in tho Held of air armament of 
Sovir‘t Russia is apparently in rejily to the 
British programme. In this connection it i.s 
interesting to iiotf* th.e following news-item 
regarding the programme for the increase 
of British air-fnrc(‘s for 1927-192(S 

“Substantial incivases in h(‘ t>riri.v}i Air forces 
are prnvub'd in the e.-timates l"r It)27-192<S. 

It is proposoil to raise the ..arength oi tin* Royal 
Air Foice for Uio coming y«’ai by i; snnadrons 
till 00 for the lieiiie (lolenco bianch. 2 ‘/'-i lor the 
tleiO, and one for tlie army, whicli brings the 
total S(Hiadron strength np to 92 'o units. 
Last year only two stiuadions won' added 
to the force. 

LIev(‘n new types of planes will be constructed 
and all old engine and nlarie designs, many of 
which were used during tlie war, Avill be abandoned 
for the imnioses of further construction. Delivery 
will ]>e made shoiHy of tlnee machines of the 
auto-gyro type, and OAdensive investigations 
of these aircraft will he carried out." 

Anglo-Dcrman rivalry in naval strength 
preceded the World War. Ar(; we to see 
an Anglo-Russian war in future? 

German Chemists Discover Plasmochiii 

“A new eiin' for malaria called tilasmochin has 
been aun(mn(‘ed by two cbemis^s, Th’ofessors Sioii, 
of Dncssoldnrf, and i\lii(;iil»‘ns, of tlie Tropnal 
Institute, at Jlambuig. This discovi'ry recalled the 
drug “gonnanium," a cun' for shipping sickiu'ss 
that staitiod tiie woild in 1920. fake gprinannmi 
piasmochin was discovered in the Baver laboiatoiies. 

fMasmo(*hin claimed to he a marki^d improvf*- 
ment over (piinine, being cheaner, not so bitter 
and having a less serious after eiVect. It is sanl to 
(‘lu'ck malaria parasites in their development so 
effeciively that the natmal dotinsivi' tor cos ct the 
bodv can easily cope with them. Plasinochin and 
germanium aie asserbd by Oermaii cheino-lhera- 
])eulical scientists to he the great('.st contribution 
in this branch in tlie last decade.” 

One of the principal causes of the success 
of Oeiman scientists in their research works, 


is that they arc not only best eijuipped for 
such works, but the state and industrial 
organigations are behind the research workers. 
Every important industrial concern maintains 
its own research department and regularly 
uses a part of its income for this purpose. 
L('t us hope that Indian businessmen wdll 
soon realize that the money invested for 
the pnmiotion of science and research is 
the best type of national assets. It is 
apparent that all Indian industrial concerns 
cannot maintain tlunr separate research 
laboratories and workers, this makes it 
imperative for them to extend their support 
to the Indian Universities to promote higher 
education and scientific rosearcli, whicli will 
aid Indian industry and national welfare. 

Argentinian View on German Education 

Argentine Students ‘Commission recently 
visited Germany to determine educational 
fecilitics aiVordod by Germany. 'Die 
Commission, alter their return to Argentine 
has expressed the following view on (rermaii 
educational policy : — 

“The thing whit'li struck us most was the 
surprising revelation that a I'Cimlry obliged to 
pra('tisc strictest economy in o]d(U‘ to fuUil its 
national obligations dues not save on one parti- 
cular point, the fiirtliei'iineo of Scienee I Germany 
occupies lirst rank in all Tnatl(*rs of si'-ientilie re- 
search, and it alloids genuine salisfai'tion to the 
Iriends of Germany to become* aware of this fact ; 
lor science and its develo]>ment is the most im- 
portant factor in Oerinan\’s future.” 

The future of India also depends upon 
scientific education ; but Indian universities 
are starving for lack of funds and are 
stunted for lack of proper f( 3 cilities tor 
scientific research. If poor Germany can do 
so much under the most adverse circumstances 
for educational efliciency, is it too much to 
expect that the Government of India should 
do something moie for the educational 
progress of the country than what lias been 
done heretofore. We hope Indian politicians 
of all fiarties will unite to aid the cause of 
scientific education. 

American Disarmament Activity 

The United States of America is supposed 
to bo interested in World Peace and dis- 
armament, We have often heard that the 
American policy of anti-militarism can be 
described as “preparedness for war is the best 
method of averting a war.” 
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The United States of America took the 
initiative to call a conference of great Britain, 
^fapan and the United States to discuss 
problems of disarmament. In this connection 
the following news-item published in an 
American daily will throw some light on 
American disarmament activity : 

*‘Tlie keel of the latest sulmiarino for the United 
States naval serviee tlie V o was laid at the Navy 
Ya/d here reecntly. The V o, is to be a sister 
shi}) of the Y t). row under constrnetion at the 
IMare Island Yavy ^ard. ('alih'inia. They are 
of the cruiser type. Jt was expected that m two 
years the V 5, oni bodying the lati st dovclopinents 
in all hranchos of sul)niarine technc^»y, would he 
ready for full service w'itli the ileet.'’ 

Tlic Anglo-American world wants that the 
rest of the world should disarm, while it 
preserves armed i>reponderanc(^ Cod has 
specially decreed that they trhould dominate 
the world — of course, not lor their gain, but 
for world p(‘ace !’ 

New German “Japanese Trade-Treaty 

The following des[)atcli publuslied in the 
London Tunes shows that the Japanese 
(Government is endeavouring to promote 
commercial relations with CcTmany 

I’.FULLV, July 2u. 

The Trade Treaty between Oeirnany and 
.lapan was siuned in TcK^o to-day. it is based 
on the Trade Treaty of Idll , wdiich lai'^d at the 
outbreak of war, since wdicn no trade treaty 
]»ctw’con the two countries has been in force. 

The new Treaty, which in many respects 
closely rcscnd)les tiie Anfilo-Japaiiese Tr-ade Treaty, 
has a duration of three years, and is terininabje 
at six months’ notice after the first tw’O and a 
half years. It lontains a most favoured nation 
(danse assurdrig for Gorman exports to da pan 
'^Mjiiality c»i treatment with those of other nations. 
Unither, spe('ia} warning must be given of any 
protective measni’C contemplated by one party 
which is likely e>]'e(_>,ially to alTeet ary hramdi of 
the other party’s rxport trad(\ 

The Treaty alf-o regulates the riosition of 
German Ccarsuls and tier man hmsiness concerns 
in Japan, 

There is much talk in India about a 
sjjocial discriminatory tariff a^^ainst Japanese 
cotton gords. Indian leaders should work for 
India's exci’cising the Treaty mahitnj jvxnr. 
In negotiating new commercial treaties India 
should demand ‘‘Reciprocity," favored nation 
treatment and appointment oiJ)uli(ni CoNs/fInr 
(ifficiah. These principles should be applied 
in India’s dealings with British dominimis 
as well as with otlier Powers. 


An American Foundation to Aid Deserv- 
ing American Scholars, carrying on 
Post-Graduate Studies in French 
Universities 

The Daily Mail (Paris) publislies the 
following interesting uew^s-itoms about the 
project to be furthered by an American 
millionaire : — 

Something resembling the Rhodes system of 
sclioliirships, which yearly brings a hundred 
American college graduates to (Jam bridge and Ox- 
lord, is about to bo instituted lor the Sorbennee 
and other lYench universities. Small schohuships 
already exist for American stiichmts studying in 
France, hut they arerdiicfly for brief i^eriods lu tore 
obtaining the French ccpiivalent of the mastitis’ 
degrees. A New York millionaire, wdio has H puest- 
ed that his name be Avithhcld uni il lie has com- 
pleted all arrangements, has decided during the 
past month, after visiting several French colleges, 
to en'jite a trust fund wdiieh will imovide lU'aijy 
CK),0U() each year, but will insist upon a proviso 
that the scholarships are to be aw\ard(d only to 
students ranking high in their linal year of 
American university study, and who would not Ik' 
able, because of their financial position to avail 
tlicmselvt‘s of study in Europe At the r)res('nt 
rate of exchange and the cost of study in Franc v, 
the fund W'ould provide tor about Ih i)Ost-graduale 
students. 

Indian millionaires and Princes are re})uted 
to spend vast suras (d' money every year in 
Ihrris for entertainment and aiding Biitisli 
Polo Teams, etc ; but tliey, with the exception 
of rare ones, are least inclined to aid the 
cause of educational progress of India. 
We often accuse the western pe(^i)le. 
as being grossly raateiialistic ; but tlie fact 
is that if S(^rvice to fellowunen involves 
spirituality and idealism, then the Western 
millionaires and businessmen are more 
spiritually and idealistically inclined than onr 
“.spiritual people.” If India is to survive, she 
will have to get out of her intellectual isola- 
tion, and India's best sons and daughters will 
have to go abroad to acciuire all that is best 
in the world and to introduce them in India. Js it 
not possible that some rich Indian patiiots 
will take the leadership to establisli a foiiuda- 
tion to .send out selected Indian scliolars to 
foreign Universities to carry on J\»st-graduato 
studies and to act as India's cultural represen- 
tatives abroad ? 

An American Senator Surveys Soviet 
Russia 

Keie York Herald (Paris) of Aug. 5. 1927 
publislies the following : 

Russia and the United States within another 
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thirty years will he the matost natioas iii the 
workl aatordiu^- to Senator Millard Tydin^rs, of 
Maryland, who has just returned from Russia after 
a careful ^i^irvey of Soviet conditions. 

“Russia, unch'r llie Holshevisti * rule, stili has a 
{^r^eat deal to learn,” explained the Senator yesterday 
“hut the condition of tlie niiS'ies is so improved 
today in comparison with old ilussia that one is 
struck with the advancement of the common 
])eople. 

“The oulslandiuf^ comrdaint that f have to make 
an^ainst the present ivt^imo is the constant ariest of 
])olitical prisoners. In this sense, the Soviet is 
lahorin^^ under the very complaint that the present 
fxovernnient freed itself iroin as a result of the 
revolution. 

“Jn other words, it is trampHui? on ‘ ee siieech, 
wliich is the basis of any dfunocratic government. 
If a man or woman voices an oriinion aiJcainst the 
present government they arc imnmdiately thrown 
into jail, wliich is tyranny in its worst form 
according? to my estimation, 

“Hut with all their mist ikes, they are learninic 
remai'kahly fast. After a (*-areiul study of their 
procedure, it apiieaied to me that the Russians 


have patterned their government after that of the 
United States, with a slij^ht reffard to the Germ in 
Repuhlie. 

“They are constantly turnim? away from the 
radi'‘.al j^ide and m ire than ever leaning? toward the 
conservative. The Russian is a thinker and he 
knows that a nation cannot divert itself too far 
away from the rest of the world’s conceptions* 

“1 talked to such men as ('hii*herin, Shoiilin and 
S.iudron durimj: my stay and their sentiments 
greatly resemble the American tendencies. In fact, 
it seemed to me that the proudest moment that any 
of the hhissim oilicials felt was when their country 
or its prom'ams was likened to the United States.” 

The British Ooverninent is sincerely iiitorosted 
in fi^htin^^ Communism in India But unfortu- 
nately it fosters and practices the communist 
methods in India by enacting; and enforcing 
“lawless law\s” which condemns honorable 
and patriotic Indians to prison cells without 
any trial and redress, only because of tluiir 
political opinion ! ! ’ 


INDIAN PliltlODICALS 


Buddhism in Russia 

Tl(r BiahlJiist, an excellent nnintbly pub- 
lished by tlie, Voiiii^^: Men's Buddhist Asso- 
ciation of Cobjiiibo, f^ives us the lollowiug 
information : 

A movement is now afoot in Jtiissia to prop;ma(e 
Mahavana Biiddhisiii in that ('oniitiy. Buddhist 
rcpres'Uitatives Irom Tihct. Mom^oha and other 
(-•ounlries ol (\mlral Asia liaye met in convocation 
to di.M'uss and settle the details of tiu^ or^’anisation. 
Ihiddhism will, it is hdieved, appeal to the peoidos 
of Russia ])Ctler than any other rclii^uon. Should 
Buddhism be adopted for their national relimen, 
there is, of conise. the tendency to modify its 
established tenets so as to make them lit the ])olitieal 
couditionsof tliat country. The tf verument welcomes 
“the restoration of an ancient form of Buddhism 
adaptable to the Soviets’ re(iuircmcnts. An 
association of oriidib' sidiolars, orijranised at Len- 
linffi'ad, the Capital of Russia, is expected to form 
tiie nucleus of a «reat seat of Buddhist learninf? 
—a Buddhist University of unique nature, the like 
of v/hich is nowhere in the world lo be tound now. 
This institution, , when broih^lit into its workinj? 
order, will consist of four depaitmeiits oacii or 
them beinj; made the source of Buddhist culture 
which obtains in a particuilar couiitry. India, Uliina, 
Japan and Mongolia are the four countries re- 
presented by those four departments. 
of them will be vested m the hands of Sanskrit 
scholars of outstanding repute. No provision has 


yet been made, it would appear for the study of 
Ikili anil the Theravada school of Buddhism. 

The Government of Russia has guaranteed to 
pay all preliminary expenses in conneetipri ;ith 
this movement and also promised considerable 
linancial sipiport in the future. 


Interpretation of Dreams in the 
Upanishadas 

K. Naganija Sarnia M.A., L.T. writes in 
the Indian Kdnrnlor, of Madura as follows : 

Tiie fourth adhvaya of the Brihadaranyakopani- 
.sliad is devoted to a discussion of tlie dreams. 
The unbridled (‘.roative activity of the subject is 
held responsible foi\ the manufacture of the 
Kaleidoscopic dream imagery. The lealm of the 
vasanas roughly corresponds to the unexplored 
region of the uri-conscious< The raw material, is 
freely taken from the vast and almost inexhaustible 
realm of the unconscious and dream-ex perion(*o 
is projected or manufardured- ( 4-'bl0. R oSJ et 
se(|, Anandasrarna edition of the Brihadaranvak‘0. 
The followinf? are tlie outstanding facts that aro 
culled from this Upanishad G) Dream experi- 
ences aro created by the agent from the raw 
material of the vasanas, (2) Two worlds are 
sopken of —the present world and the other world 
—the third is inserted between the two like a 
tertium (juid. (d) The figuring of the erotic 
element in dreams is recognised. (4-d-l;>). (4) 
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The moral and the ethical aspect of dreams is 
discnssed and the conclusion is arrived at that 
the dream activity must he retrarded to l>e heyond 
ffood and evil. (5) The invostijration in the 
Upanishads is not carried on from an exclusive 
and disinterested psycholoi^ical point of view hut 
is throimliout trammelled by metapsysical 
presuppositions and implications. ((>) l)n‘ams 
culminating in the \vakint; of the suhiect and the 
waking' state again heading on to di‘earns, are cited 
as illustrations to support the view of transmigra- 
tion. 

From the above, it appears that the ancient 
thinkers of India ; discovered in the course 
of their search after Truth (religious), things 
that seekers of Truth of modern times are 
re-discovering in the course of their scientific 
endeavour The importance attached to the 
rasoffos (desires) liy the Iii>hir. of old, fit in 
Gxtraordinaiily wcdl with the theories set out 
by the Scliool of Freud and Modern Psycho- 
analysis. 


Sensualism in Literature 

The neo-pornographic literature of to-day 
which sells in modern book-stalls in the 
name of realism, democracy, psychology, 
science or (‘nlighton-id fellow-feeling, lias 
found a critic in Rabindranath Tagoie, who 
writes in the Visr(i-Bliar(ifl (Jitarirrhf : 

ScioTU'C is impel sonal. Its very essence is an 
impaitial curiosity ahoul tiutli. And yet the all- 
peivading net of tliis curiosity is gradually en- 
meshing modern literature witliin its f^lds ; though 
of laterature, on the contrary, the essence is its 
partiality,— its supreme messayc is the treodom of 
c*hoi('e accor<ling to the taste of man It is this 
freedom wliieh is being assailed by the mvasioii 
of sciencty Th*’ sensualism ut which European 
literature is full to-day owes its origin to this 
ruriostfij, as its _])rototype in tlie Age of the 
Restoration liad its im])nlse iu Inst But iust as 
the lust of that age tailed to win the laurel which 
conld scute it a petmanent pla(‘(' in the <tlynipus 
of liitoratme, neither the s(Emtific curiosity 
of this age maintain its keenness for (*ver. 

There was a day in our <*nuiitry wh*m a heat 
wave of licentiousness iiassed ovtu’ our society and 
stimulated our literature into an ou burst of carna- 
lisrn. It was a teuiporary aberration ol which the 
modern reader refuses to take any serious notic^e. 
not bv way of moral ('ensure, but l)et'ause he has 
ceased to aeeord it permanent value. 

Of late, it is true, we notice the opposite tendenev 
in some of our modern critics who would rank 
among the entcrnal vei’ities th' intemDeianco of 
tlie (Insh that has been imported into our literatur(^ 
from the Western world. But they forget that 
the eternal cannot wholly contradict the past. The 
natural delica('y whic^h has always been a feature 
of nian’s enjoy mont, the enjcjyment, the 

aiislo '-iacy which has always reigned in the realm 
of art, — these are eternal. It is only in the 


rantings of the science-intoxicated democracy of 
to-day that this modesty, tliis reticenc'c, is dubbed 
a weakness, and a rude manifestation of physical 
hunger is piocdairned to constitute tlie -virility of 
art. 

I have seen an example of this begrimed 
pugilistic modernism in the form that our Ilo/i 
play has taken amongst the roughs of Chitpore 
Road. There is no scattering of rod powder, 
no spraying with roso-co.oured iierfumes, no 
laughter, no song. Polling long i)ieces of wet 
cloth ill the street mud and therewith bespatter- 
ing one •nother and the unfortunate passers-hy, 
to the accompaniment of unearthly yells, is the 
mad lorm which this old-time Spring Eostival 
has here assiii7ied. Not to tinge hut to taint is 
the object. 1 do not say that such propensity 
is foreign to tlie mimtaliy of man : the ])sycho- 
analyst is therefore welcome to revel in a study 
thereof. My obje(ttion to the im]>uifation of 
this common desiio to soil into a festival 
inspired by inairs c‘sth(!U(t sense is lol because 
it is not line, but becaus(‘ it is not apjiiopriate. 

Some of tliose who seek to (bd'erid tlie bring- 
ing in of siu'Ji muddy (arousals into the region 
of our literary enioymont do so with the 
((uestion--/?/(/ is If )wl irnc " That «niestiori, as 
I say, does not arise. W'hen our drug-befuddled 
lihojpurl festive party storm the welkin with 
the' unending clang of their intoxii'.xted drums 
and eymbils, their demonaic' shouts ol an 

(Meinal re])Oliiion of tin* one line of their 
tuneless song, il is entirely be.^ide the tioint 
to ask the sulTering neighbours whether or not 
it is true ; th.e (ally relevant '(m'sHon can b(‘ : 
Hf)/f Is if musin Th(-‘re is a-dmittedly a kind 
of St ‘11 -forgetful loy in ineiuiixtion : there is 
undouhtedly gieat lorcetuliiess in an unrestrain- 
ed exercise of lung power; and if the ugliness 
of ineovility has to bo ta,ken as a sigrn of virility 
then w(‘ mu-.t needs admire this athhdic intoxi- 

cation also. But what tiemy This for'cefulness 
still remains of the slums of Chilporc, it cannot 

aspire to the Elysium of Art. 

In conclusion ^ it should he addcxl tliat, if in 
the eount^i(^s ridden by seioiK'i;, an indiscri- 
minate curios tv should, Diihsasana-like seek to 
strip the goddess of literature of lier drapery, 
they have at least tlie excuse ot science to 
ofler for such conduct. But, in our country, 
wh(-H'e noith(?r within nor witliout, neither in 
thought nor in action, has scienc'c h^^en permitted 
an (_mtry, what exmisi? can serve to (.'over up tlie 
insohmc.e of the simrious, borrowed immodesty 
that lias come to infest its htcratiiro V If the 

(picstion be sent to the other side of the seas : 
117/?/ fJtis inrmoil of fhr nmrh’^f-rrofrd in ijonr 
Jilenitinr, V The answer will ecnie ; TJtai is no 
fonfi of oiir lilcralorc : t/ir ntusc hrs ni the ntarkcls 
that surroond os. Wlien tliat same (lUOstion is 
T>ut on this side, the reply will be ; True, markets 
ire hare none ; hut the noisomeness of the market 
-place fs all there : that is jost Uic ulory of our 
inoderuisrn ; 


Beware of Fat 

Ashiitosh Roy, L M.S., contributes a 
highly interesting paper on the role of Fat 
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in Health and Disease, to the Calcutta 
Medical Joimml. Ke<?ardin^^ Benj^ali dietary 
and obesity, Dr. Roy says : 

While Ben^^alis do not take excess of proteid, 
they take excess of carl )0 hydrates and sweets 
and in the case of well-to-do people excess of fat 
also. Tne result is National nhrsltfj. Surely the 
pot-bellied Ben^^ali is not the host type of Asiatic 
manhood. 

While they take excess of onerj^y-prodiicinff 
foods like fat and sweets, they never attempt 
to burn this ex(*ess of food-stuff by physical 
exercise. Their life-ion^ sedentary habits ’ only 
aj:,wavate the stora^ro of fat, for it is notorious 
that excess of carbohydrates not utilized as 
enertry is readily converted into fat and deposi- 
ted as su('h in the body. 

lusb'ad of adding? to the beauty of the body, 
these cx»-ossive deposits of fat not only disfigure 
thorn, but prevent further physical activity, as 
they always carry an extra unuet^essary load in 
their body as ‘deposited fat.’ A vK*ious cycle 

is thus prodiu'cd. 

(lenerations follow this iicrnicious habit — 
while in the tjood old days the Pam-reas used 
to jret rest (torced rest) with other di^^estive 
or'OTis for t])c various fasts and semi-fasts 

imposed on tlie Hentfalis and Hindus /generally 

in the name of reli^^ion to msiire better healtli 
and more ;n‘tiv.‘ life, thvi pres(mt (Titi( 5 al 

staj?e of our iVational life, the striiiu^rfc between 
the old and tlui nev . the Rist and the West in 
every sphere of life is ufisettinf; (werythin^. 
We have forirottem the ^'olden lules of individual 
hy^riene of our aricestors, on the (ifher hand,^ we 
have not absorbed the ^ modern ideas of hyjrieiic. 
'Phe orthodox ancient iridmcnoiis hv^ione should 
as much be modified as the modern imiiortod 
cxoti(i hyjricno to suit our iiresont condition 
which is different from ancient India or modern 
Europe. 

In tiiese days of ^rreat economic stress and 
strain, there should bo a cry all over Jlcntral 
not oidv to incre;ise the proteid but to reduce the 
fat and ('arboiiydrale, iiarticularly excess of 
sweets from our Nritional d.et. ^ There should be 
more vi^xorons pliysii'al exeicise in the open. 
If this is iieiskstontlv followed theni is no reason 
why the healtli of the Hen^xalis would not be 
improved. 

Dr, Roy's words of advice would pj'uve 
salutary not only to Bengalis, but to all 
Indians who are obese through eating the 
wrong food. 


Where Government Servants Die 
like Fleas 

The Labour, organ of the provincial 
postal and K.M.S. Association Bengal and 
Assam Circle, points out how the conditions 
of service in the Dooars and Torai area, are 
actually killing out postal workers in those 
parts. We are told : 

59^-11 


Are not the lives of the postal officials serving 
in Dooars and Terai worth anything This is the 
uuestion that arises painfully in our mind wlien 
we see that tlie Government has not yet adopted 
any measure calciulated to improve the condition 
of service in these places. At about this time 
last year some of our young friends, full of hope 
and r>roiniso, wore cruelly snatched away from 
our midst by black water and other fever preval- 
ent in Dooars and Terai. The whole Division was 
panic-stricken and though we brought the gravity 
of the situation to the notice of the Government 
through i)roper channel and pray for immediate 
rolud by suggesting some remedial measures for 
adoption without loss of time but unfortunately all 
to no purpose. 

This year also the season is on with all its 
fearfulnoss claiming NahakanU Seal, Postman 
Nathualiat (Dooars) and Seodin Missir, ()verseer 
Falakala lino as its first victims. Who knows how 
many officials liavo to share the same fate if this 
state of things be allowed to continue. Reports 
of sickness are daily ])ouring in. Officials of 
.laliiaiguri division are really passing their days 
in great suspense and anxiety ready always to 
meet their doom like goats at the block erected 
lor sacrifice. 

It Will not be out of plac.e to mention here that 
the condition of Overseers is oven worse than 
thal of clerks. Out of the total strength of 9 
Overseers, 7 Overseers (!) Ramcharitar Singh (2) 
Singhasau La) (d) Sahadeo Sukul (4) llarakraj Giri 
(o) Diiajmau Singh (G) Sheoprosad Singh and (7) 
Siieodin Missir died within a period of last 4 years 
or so. 

It is, therefore, high time that the Government 
should awake to a sense of responsibility and take 
measure to alleviate the sutTerings of the loyal 
workers of the department before it is too late to 
mend. 


Learning: by Doing* in the Philippines 

I). Spencer Hatch writes in tlie Yoking 
Mrn of India about education in the Phili- 
ppines. He gives us a good idea of how 
the people of those islands are moulding 
their future citizens intt> shape, men of 
ability, ideas and experience, who will 
surely make the islands prosperous and 
great. We are told : 

Whih^ trying to learn what we cuiild about the 
agricultural and vocational education and school 
gardening in the Philippine islands, it was most 
pleasurable to find actually in operation a sound 
principle about which there is ju t now increasing 
interest and talk in India. 

The principle of learning hij doing. 

We may well illustrate liow we saw this idea 
working in different forms and in different 
places by tolling especially of the Central Luzon 
Agricultural School at Munoz. This by the way 
the Monroe Survey Commission considered one of 
the very best of tUe fifteen agricultural school or 
college ventures in the islands. 

When the students arrive at tlie school they 
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Have a eonferenoe witli sehool authorities as to 
the business they are to undertake. Eaeli student 
decides on his rarticiular ]iroject. Each chooses 
a paHner. These two partners are assitjoed a 
tract of land on which they are to live and 
work. They take it over as though they liad 
rented tliis small farm. They tro there and t)uild 
themselves a house'. Tlc^ school loans them .seeds, 
tools and implements, workini^ hull or ImHalo, ami 
if those features are a part of llieir particular 
proiecis, chickens, milch c.ows, and vv-X<. The 
students vSip^n for these animals, im])iements and 
any advances, as is done hy tejvants. Settlement 
is made wdien they harvest tlieir cro])s. The 
partnership, livinjx and working: in j^airs, is ne('es- 
sarv, for one ninst attend the r^lasses ot the 
aeadonriic part of tlie school wliile tlie other tends 
the stock and works in tlioir held. S(^me students 
may be rated as ironoral workers and arc assi^nt^d 
new duties each week. 

This school functions as a student town. As 
in communites wliere thev will live in after life, 
students here ele<*t their own nresidenr and coniH'il 
and iiovoru their alfait’s. Student police make 
arrests and keep order in the caimrnunity. and a 
student jndize tries all cases in his court The 
elected sauitarv in'UH''etor looks after the cleanliness 
and health of the town. A irraduate nurse, assi.sted 
by a student hospital corps, treats wounds and 
cares for the sick. 

The office of president is no luvfenee. The 
president is executive in fae,t, iiresidim^ over the 
student couneil, makinir assiiznmenls of student.s 
and f^enerally boinjr ak'rt to the welfare of the 
community. 

Students from the dillerent provinces of the 
hills and plains of the islands dilVer mueh, whieh 
makes cfovernment even more complicated and less 
easy. There are separate dormitories for the pro- 
vinces, and lo('al affairs of the .separate provinces 
are looked after by student provincial reriresenta- 
tives. Tlie superintendent of tlie S(;}i()()l lias power 
of veto, which lias to be used surprisinj^ly s^ddoTu. 

This school and the community it (Toates is a 
jjoing coneern needinjr to transact muc.h business 
during? the year. There is a Student Exchan^:c, 
where the students buy and wliere they <*an sell 
their produce. Credit is hcic extended to all 
students in good standing. The Student.s’ Bank 
handles the accounts of the students, takes c,arc of 
their money and their earnings on deposit. Their 
obligations are checked against their c,redits, and 
balance.s entered weekly. 

No hard working parent, ot even rich ones, no 
philanthropic institution pauperises these boys Ijy 
paying their lioard. hour hours of work a day, 
Sunday exciepted, is enough m pav for their 
scientitically prepared food in tlie student mess, 
operated by the students themselves. 

The activities c^xrried on by students are as 
varied as on any town. They own and operate 
the general store and ex(‘hange, a saw mill, a 
cinematograph, the printing jilant and the bank. 
They have their own rice mill, in which the 
students mill the rice they have raised on their 
farmsteads and other j’if‘-e for fanners ot the 
country around. They construct their own dormi- 
tories, houses and otlier Imildings. They prepare 
and serve their meals. They build roads, bridges 
and culverts. In fact, they do not stop at any- 
thing that c^n be accomplished by any other force 


of men. They are' proud of this. And rigliteous, 
splendid iirido it is !! 

The.se fellows stoop to no low quality of 
lirodii'd. If in any of their enterprizes they are 
not yet experienced enough to tuni out the best 
they emiiloy an expert until thev produce one oi; 
more from among tlmm^^'lves. For instance, whoa 
recently fhey got lljcir ni'w iirintfng press set up 
complete in every deUil, they iiired an expert 
printer from fLiriila in ordu* that tiiey may turn 
out high (pialit.v work, and— iust as important, in 
order that they may Icani expertly, and attain 
expertness. 

All student farmers aic entered in a contest to 
ilotennine the one who produe.s most as a re.suU 
of Ills own Gllbi-ts. All ])rodu(^ts are turned in and 
.sold through tlie E\'^liar»gc. Prizes are awarded, 
and ct'rtificafes of merit aie distributed during the 
week of the Annual Fair. 


Milk Supply in Big* Cities 

Mr. William Smith tells ns in tiie Ihnfjril 
Co-oprraiirr J'^nriKd : 

In addition to tlie c,ow-keepiug system, tin' 
manner in wliiidi inilk is handled in CkilcuUa, as 
in other big cities, is f:ir from what it ought to be- 
The world is jirogrossing greatly in mattei\s of this 
kind, in matters coninnhed with the handling and 
sale of food-stuHs Ihicie are at pres'uit two methods 
of handling and d*'Uv<'ring milk Hv^ far tin' most 
common method is the vandering-cow-metbod, 
wliieh means that cows ar(' brought in Iront ol 
customers’ housis and ni’lked in (heir prosein'C. 
The second metliod is to deliver milk in open ve.ssels 
and general! V vessels with narrow necks that make 
''‘leaning difficult, if not inpiossible. 

There is another aspect of this \vanderiQg-(jow- 
sy.stem iust niferred to. The cows me milked in 
your presenc'C and you liave no reason to suspect 
that the milkt'r has iiut water in tiu' milk. You 
believethatyouaregcttingpure normal milk. It may 
bo that you are really getting pure milk. But I may 
tell you that tliis is not always the case,. Tnese 
])Oople know more aliout cow physiology than you. 
and in many cast's they succeed in victimizing 
their customers with the help ot (hat. knowledge. ^ 

Tlieie is another thing. Tin* milk \vhii*h is 
drawn first is I'xeeedingly imre, wliei’oas the 
milk of the parti(*ular cow milki'd for the second 
and Diird time is not so pure as yi)u think and 
falls short in butter yielding qualities. So you 
see that even llu^ tac,t t.liat yon get your milk in 
front of your house is no criterioi] tliat you are 
getting normal milk. 

So that generally speaking, we cannot 
get any guaranteed pure milk in Calcutta 
or ill the otlier big cities. The reason is, 
says i\rr. Smith, that as yet people have not 
realised what good and pure milk nieau^ 
and what its contributions are to national 
health. In short, there is no active and 
conscious demand for best quality milk 
at the present time. Says Mr. Smith : 

As you all know, the milk producing business in 
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India has not attracted tiusiuosfjnien. No capitalist 
wliether Eurcpean or Indian, )ias taken kindly to it 
iiltiion^ii »)i^y licivG ’Tivc?jtod vorv sinr\s of 

money is otlier Imsinoss eiidi as, .suiar, cotton, coal, 
€'to. And why ? th(^ hiismossintin, whon lie 

J logons to invesliffcite this (iiiostutri, very soon finds 
that he has not sufiieiont ])rote<‘fion ajirinnst the 
danger of ii:s t oinin!L>: into eontlii-t with milk dealers 
sellinj?: Jinnui'e. and {mclea,n stuH' heeanst* the pii)>lie 
is not di.Mn’iiniriatiim enoujh to divide i)etweon 
tliein. i his vonmdity van h»' so easils' adidteiateil 
tluit it IS verv dinivii]l lo mAwi it fiVm the point 
ol view of piiritv and it is lar lot) risky to invest 
any money in tiie mil!; hnsinoss. Arul this Itrinirs 
into inoiiiiLK'r.v ili<‘ rjurstion 'il 'riviny: adi'ooat*^^ 
proteotioii to ixma fide pure mid h'ers atrainst 
unfair eomp^-dtion. 

Ihere IS anotli*'*!' reason v.div tli'^ milk liiisiuess 
has not yet ai{r«i<‘t('d <a]n(al, ;m(I tlaP the eat 
hreodiii'^ i.t)!)('y vU' r.iHifr iht* w;ini ;>l .my polit'v. 
Now in India tiien* ar<‘ innniiionhle liead ot ealllo 
and il tliern liad hctMi am cattle hreedLm poln-v 
here, ihe [and would have bemi overdlowiiur witfi 
milk, if not w itli hom\v. 

It is a remarkable thina' that you are payiufjr 
for youb wliifl) may bo ]inre or whieji may 

not lie, 2d lo d'b por (‘.enl moie than wiiat we pay 
for our inilr in kondon, allhouah every otimr 
commodity ^ Ihert' is ( onsidorai‘i.\ dearOi’ than in 
(dileutta. 'file reason,'^ ai' -d]) waul ol oram- 
i/atioii : (2) want oi iiuh ir ofiiinon and {.'d want 
ot a <atde bi'ce. '{bfioM'olD V. The bulls that are 
used lioio tor eovei-i.ia <'(>\\s ar<; yame?*ali.. s-leiaod 
wPhont ei!',' ivb‘i.'a.*e te dio fpiaiily* oi th nr 
milk. ( Mir eow.saial te-mah* imri.'iMKs tmm iii(» point 
ot view f;[ hid!; moduefion a'<‘ ^nintr trom bad In 
woi’se, as In't-n veiy (al•■!,‘'^s ju t}»o sciec'- 

tioii 01 ^ what wo ea|| ‘mi-os’. (‘orliaps you af'“ aware 
th It null. pas-,es ihrouau the male line ot cattle 
and it o; sim])t.v inemu o.vaolt' to impnivaMhe milk 
yield 01 our cows unless adciuato atteniicn is paid 
to fiit^ selection of Mud bulls. 

Tlum Ur. Smitli ^:rjveR us a littio bit of 
history and a valimhlo siiyyostion ; 

I do not tliink id vill ne out ot ],!aeo if 1 aive 
yon a litlh' let ot rndk liisioiy in olhm' countries. 
In the yeai ISio tie* mill: supply in London was 
no iiolu'i' than iliai ui (daioutta at tm^ nre.smit 
moinefit. In that year rindoipi st hroio^ onf in 
IjOiidon and it nnr-tieally destroyf^d the milk (miws 
of the (ity. Dill tins outbieak o}_ » nidemii' was 
fh.e makina of I.oudon trimi tlie point of view of 
milk supply, hnlerimsiim dealers stalled to piodimi' 
milk on dairy-iarminy systoui with tie' rosnlt that 
within a v{*ry shoil time tiie ]> anile found tiiat 
they had mueh [letter and mueli e ’e\u)ejmnilK than 
what they ever had by an aef el ( lod in_ < oiiiiee- 
tion with llu’ riudmiiest outiinak wiiiidi had 
revolutionised tlio milk supply of Dondor. Tins 
system naturally sp-read in oilier i ’b‘es and 
practically the lar^ie cities m tfuy woild the 
supply of milk comes liom the districts, fioin 
coiiutiy-side dairy-taims 'wJicie animals me lioused, 
fed and kepi in a very sanitaiy < onditinii. The 
supply of milk for New dork c( mes Iruni a dis- 
tance of about bill) rnile.^^. All laiat- e»ties in 
Emope, the United States and tlie Cok'uies work 
under tin* saiuo sy stern and an adcipiatc supply 
of pure and clicap milk in Calcutta can only be 


ensured by the adoption of the dairy-farming 
system. 

Ho also answers the question of the 
feasibility of making arran^^emonts for the 
milk supply of Cities from a long distance. 
Says he : 

Now tlio question arises how it is possible to 
brim^ in milk from long distances in tropical 
eountrie.s. it may [»e very difficult to do this in 
India imt it is noi impossible. It is only a question 
qt AVrjys and means, Tliere (lan be no doubt that 
It IS possible to hring in milk from a distance 
ol 200 to ;;oo miles in a pe.rfeet condition, if it 
(*an be properly tii'ated, prcqierly conveyed, and 
sold immediately on arrival. During the Avar we 
u.sed to smid pasteuri/A‘d milk to Dombay from 
Jubbul])<»re and that milk we used to sell without 
ri'pasleunzatioii. TJiere is no doubt that \Aitli pro- 
per sah-guards and with retngeiating vans in 
railways you can scud milkiiom a distanee of 300 
mih's and sell it in Calcutta in a mu(‘ii better 
eodition than the milk whuli you get in fi'ont of 
your house tlirougii the w'andering exov system. 


Future of Indian Education 

Prof. P. SeshuJri says in The Kdacalional 
Jlci ivK'. 

it the Indian edm'utiona] system was to 
discharge it^ inglucsl ubbgalioris to the ('ountry, 
ihe ITiiv'trrsities had to [»e developed imnieiisely, 
so as to Servo as elTei'live centres of ^ iiigher 
education eomiiarable to the great Universities of 
tile West. The meie inauguration of new Univer- 
sities w'as riol a great a-'liioveuitjnt, unless it was 
ae('()mi»anied by tlie ( oming in of more clficient 
edue,«hional ('ondilions .fngtoi liliraiies, mure high 
class iaborah)!*:es, a superior and leisuiC'd stall, in 
iaet,^ cnerything eqndueive to Iiigher standards 
of education. TJie Ibiiversnies ail over Jndia were 
senousiy iiandieappi d by want of iimds and found 
il v(uy haid toein!)aik on newv lines of research 
and dexolopmeiit. Lord U.\t ton's Committee on 
Indian I'^-tiiclents in Great Ih’itau) iiad recommended 
that Uie, Jridiaij educational system siiould be made 
kvii-contained’ so as to eliminate the need for 
students to go to Universiius m the West. Not 
miK'h pn.gre.tj.', had been ai-iiievcd lu the direction. 
A j.etitKuis value (‘oulinued lo be attached to 
loieign dcgi'ees, iimrely as loivigu degj-ees, h.v the 
G()vei'nnieut as wi'll as the pulilie, and Indian 
Uiiiversitiv euiitimied to be treated as fielonging 
neeessanly to an mteiior t.\p(‘. A Avave of 
indignation was jiassing lliruugh tlm eountry about 
th(i racial diseriminatiun of ptaiple in Edmimigh 
against tlie (*(duny of Indian students. Tlie pTopot 
solution hoAvever of the iiuestion seemed to him 
to Me iliat Indians should not Avait at the gates 
ol Pritisli Univeihities, liegging to be taken in and 
tieated Avitliuut any marks ot interiority, but make 
tiieir oAvn Univeisities high-class centres of 
€ ducat i<<r. and eliminate the exodus altogether, 
ext.ept in very special eases- As no political 
rirogress Avas iiossilile so long as Indians hung to 
tlie coat-tails of foreigners and looked tor Avisdom 
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and ^rllldanoe from Eng^land, no oduoational prosross 
was possible so lon^ as the Indian Universities 
were not allowed to ^^row to their lull stature and 
tlieir best jirodnets were treated as necessarily 
inferior to those wliose only distinction somel lines 
seemed to be that they ('ininarided enoii^di money 
to have a foreign education. 


A Public School for India 

Prof. Seshadri continiiin<]: his discourse 
in the same journal criticises the idea of 
establishinji: a “Select” Public School in 
India. He says : 

A scheme had recently been launched with a 
nourish of triiijuiets for the establishment of a 
X uhhc School in India, one of whose frroat 
attractions was announced to be the cornini^ of 
throe Englishmen lor running the institution! 
1 confess ^ tlie idea left me soine-what cold. 
Its expensivenoss made it unsuitable for a poor 
country like India and it was bound to detoriorate 

a ‘'School for the children of aristocrats. It 
would do no good to them to be brought u]) in 
such an atmosphere of segregation and they wore 
sure to develop vanity and snobbishness wliicli had 
no useful place in modern deinoei*atic life. To 
those who had absolute taitli in the Public School 
system of education, he would commend the 
recent book of Prof. Bertrand Russell on EduraUon 
where he had many illuminating paragraphs on 
the subject. At one time it trained hardy people, 
who played an acitive part in the expansion and 
government of the emiiire, dominating over those 
whom they had coniinered, but it was futile to 
foster that spirit in the New Age. The idea of 
such aristocratic exclusiveness was entirely opposed 
I • ? Indian traditions, in accordance with 
which the scions of princely families in ancient 
days went to the hermitages or ascetics for 
education with the poorest Brabraacharis. One ot 
the most cherished recolIe(*tions of Sri Krishna 
who belonged to the royal house ol Dwarka, was 
it will be remembered, his companionship with 
the poor Brahmin child Sudauia at school, and 
let us not lose the beautiful idea of e<!uality 
underlying such comT>anionship, The goddess 
Saraswati inadi' no distinction in her temple 
between the high and tlie low and an institution 
which, in elTect, would cater only to those who 
paid inordinately high fees and considered it a 
matter of great pride to -it at the feet ol Eurojieans 
who were ‘fresh irom England’ can .neither roaot 
beneficially on the jiresent educational system 
nor rouse the imagination of Indians. Any 
available money in tJio country had bettor be 
spent on the strengthening of the evi.stiiig high 
sciiools and let no Indian gentleman, however, 
high ])laced, consider it beneatli his dignity that 
his son should luh shoulders witli the boys of an 
ordinary Indian liigJi school and ]»o taught hv his 
own I country-men. 


Future of Indian Women 

Swaiiii Ashokananda, editor, PrahnddJia 
Bharata contributes a llionghtful article on 


the above subject to the f^eptember 1927 
number of his journal. Ho puts the whole 
question in a nut-shell before proceeii'ng to 
answer it. Says the Swami : 

To our mind, all the dilTerent problems of Indian 
women are rediif'ible to two fundamental problems : 
(1) What should be her attitude towards physical 
and intellectual life ? That is to say, should these 
be circumscribed within the domestic limits as at 
imesent or should she come out of this limited 
sphere and take her plare alongside of man in all 
departments of Hie, soiaal, cultural, economic and 
Tiolitical ? (2) What will be her attitude towards 
marriage Must all women inarrv And those 
who would marry, what would ho the ^ signi(i(jan(*e 
of their marriage VO ^y V Does it re<inire i*hanges 
from its present onesidcdni’ss and inexorability 
What is the ultimate value of SalMihanna't Is 
the wife’s to be an uiKiui'stioning sei'vici; and 
allegiance to the hii-»i)and, without the (‘.xpectation 
of any, return ^ Or would it bo inm’c co-iiartner- 
ship, involving mutual rights and duties, such as 
married life in thv. West is tending to be ? These 
are the two fundamental questions. All other pio- 
blems are but details. 

The Swami then points out how radical 
feminism has its limits in the heart of the 
woman herself. She may drift impetuously 
for a while, but her awakening intellect will 
surely draw her back towards the normal of 
womanly bliss. 


Selections from Stri-Dharma 

The Siri'-Dlmrma, tiie oflicial or^an of 
the Women's Indian Association, publishes 
the following throe notes : 

Tin: AnoLiTiox or the Devadasj 

The Avave of interest in Devadasi abolition is 
remarkable in South India. The gripping of the 
subject by the only lady Member of the Legislative 
Councils in British India seems to have caught 
the public imagination. If Dr. Miithulaksluni 
Ammal, M. L. C., can abolish the custom of 
dedicating girls to temples she will ))e splendidly 
following in the footsteps of her leader, Ram Mohan 
Roy, who \\%js al>le to abolish the custom of 
snUre, wife-suicide by binning on the funeral pyre 
of the husband. These customs of (Jie sacrilice 
of woman to man are not sanctioned in the Vedas 
or the ancient religious books. Fortunately tliey 
are not rnvvalent c(|ua]|y all over India. The 
British Doverriimnit was humane enough and 
bi'avc enough to make the ruactici* of sifllcc illegal. 
Many parts of India have no Devadasi custom ; 
certain Indian States have legally abolished it, 
amongst which Mysore is piTX'ininent. What its 
religious Hindu Maliarajah h:is done tlie British 
(rovernment nerd not hesitate to d<). An end must 
be put to “sanctiHed vice.” The Goviunment must 
give the ordei’, and the Boards for Religious 
Endowments must find tlie ways for comiiensating 
the Devadasi ccmimunitv for this generation and 
for starting School and Homes fur tiie young girls 
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Tind women who are its victims. Larpce meetin'^s 
in the Madras F^residoney are callinjr lor the ondia'»- 
of immoral traffi(i in women and children, F»otli as 
(‘omm(*reialis(vi vice in tlie oi dinary brothels of 
cities and under the excuse of reIi*i;ions eiislom 
with •the danc'-intr ffirls of the temple. The 
of Consent Ji^rifation, the Devadasi Hill of which 
Dr. Muthiilakshrai Animal lus y:iven notice, and 
the Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
are three fa(*.ets of one evil. They all arise from 
tlie fallacy that there (-an he one standard of 
morality for men and anoMi*ir for women. Nothinjr 
short of a sin^de standard of morality should be 
the principle of all our work in ’ these sex 
questions. 

Foploav l!i», OniEii PnovixiM S 

The example of the women of Madras wortliy 
ol hoincT lollo^yed by the women of other [*rovin(*es 
also. At tlie bejrinninj? of the autumn season a 
laiTO women’s mectinjj: was (tailed in Madras 
under the anspi(*es of combined Women’s Associa- 
tions, and f:iesolutious wm-c passed statine: wliat 
reforms women wanted in the J^residenev (ionc.ei-n- 
injj^ Health, Social Reform, Educational l^eform, 
and Labour conditions. Various frroups of the 
women wlio or^Miiisod this meeting" liave been 
waiting on each of tlie mithorities in (*liarii''e of 
these subjects, sudi as tlie Surjxeori-Oaneral, the 
First Minister who las the pc’dolio of Edu(*ation 
and the ^^inister ot Health, and valuable interchan- 
i^es of ideas and information wen the result. 

Sin Sankaran Nair aad the Women’s Mom'ment 

There is no country in the world whore wuinen 


have so many lights and in which they can lie so 
free as in Malaliar, the strip of country on the 
AVest Coast of South India It still remains a 
Mabiarclinte. The law of inheritance is all in 
women’s favour : the woman chooses the husband, 
she can divorce iiini at will and many attain. 
There is no child marriage in that country, nor 
purdah, and the percentage of education is the 
limhcst in India, as also is the general physiiiue. 
It IS notable that it is from this country that two 
of the best eliampions ot the women's cause in 
India have come, namely, the Hon. Sir Saukaran 
Nair and Dewan Bahadur ]\I. Krislinan Nair. The 
latter piloted the Kesoliitions in tlie Madras Lej?is- 
lative Council which juuxve the vote and the rif?nt 
to sit in the Couni'il to Aladras women. The 
former has been advocating the e(piality ot women 
and men all his life, but reckon tly has excelled 
himself in advancing? the i^aiise of the progress of 
women hv his address at the Convocation of the 
Indian Woincirs University and a speech at a 
public meeliutf in Madras advocating? eijononiic 
indetiendence for women throu^?h just inheritance 
laws and educational facilities, and supporting Dr. 
Mnthulakshmi Animal’s Bill to end the Devadasi 
system, and urging to bring about a single stand- 
ard of sex morality. * * * 

^ ^ ^Iri Dhanna does a 

creditable share in acting as a bioadiiasting medium 
for news about the women’s movement in India to 
other countries as it has Exchanges with almost 
all important feminist papers in English and 
French. Thus are the bonds of international 
sisferhood forged, but we do need funds in India 
fora big Publicity Organisation. 


FOKKIGN ITKIODICALS 


Murder or Punishment ? 

The Sacco-Vanzetti Case, iirotracted over 
a dreary seven years oi' slow torture for the 
accused men and ending in their electro- 
cution, has something of th(‘ nieJuieval 
\’ei'geance of the Law about it. It rouses 
in our heart, half-forgotten and dreadful memo- 
ries of days when condemned men saw the 
faint flush of tlie rising sun on some fatal 
morning, after passing fifteen or twenty 
years in an underground dungijoii, preliminary 
to being tied, packed and weiglitcd in a sack 
and pushed over from a precipice into the 
depths of dark surging waves a hundred or 
more feet below. Wliethei’ Sacco and 
Vanzetti were guilty or not matter> little ; 
for no one can deny that tlioy were made 
to suffer worse tortures, through their “fail” 
trial, than befall the average low-down 


human-beast who murders a lonely widow 
in her bed in order to get away with her 
slender sav^ings. The Literary Digcfit gives 
the place of honour to a discussion of this 
case in their issue of September 3. We are 
told in the opening words of tlic discussion : 

With the e,x(vuition of Nicola S,i(*c,o and Barto- 
lomeo Vanzetti iiewsfiapei discussion of the case 
did not (jeaso, but the angle of approach changed. 
Instead of arguing about n'prieves and motions 
and pardons, instead of debating how the men’s 
lives could be saved, or wiiether they ought to 
be saved, editors bi^gan to talk about the perma- 
nent h'ssons to he drawn from a criminal case 
which has attrachid more xvorld-wide interest 
ilian anything of the kind since famous 
Dreyfus allair. Believers in tlie innocence of the 
two Italians who were extKuifed on August 23. 
seven years after t.hey wore first apprehended 
and after the exhaustion of every legal means 
of review and delay, turn to consider how such 
things may be avoided in the future. Those 
thoroughly convinced that Sacco and Vanzetti 
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were guilty and justly executed protest against 
the long delay. The judicial system of Massa- 
chusetts comes in for severe criti(‘.isni, altho 
stoutly upiield }»y some Massachusetts papers. 
The world-wide epidemic of radical demonstra- 
tions loads many a conservative editoi to use 
The Sacco- Van zetti case as a text for a discourse 
upon the possibility of closing our gates still 
tighter against the alien Rod. The debate 
spreads over the world, with foreign editors 
freely descanting upon what seem to them to 
be imperfections of Ameriian justK‘e, and our 
own press in reply instructing tliem al>ont 
our Constitution or suggesting that wo can take 
(,‘are of our own criminal cases without any advice 
fx‘om abroad. 

Some American i^tpers are supporting 
the Sacco-A'anzetti execution with that 
vehemence which one normally connects 
with the rationalisation of one's own crimes 
or of those of one’s kith and kin. Others 
are a little more open-minded. For example : 

No one. insists the Albany Kmclxrhucker 
Prrss\ *‘will maintain that s(3ven-year-old justice 
is an ornament to a State.’' From across our 
Northern border the Kingston (t)iit.) IF7//r;- 
^taudard says tliat *'the xeal tragedy of tlu* 
Sacco- Van/.etti (*.ase is not that the men have 
now been i)ut to deatii, but rather that they 
were not put to death long ago, once their 
guilt Avas ^ established in a couit of justi(!c,” 
And it miglit be said here that the commonest 
repioach liom editors and public men in torcign 
countries lias been that Sacco and \'anzetti were 
kepi fur seven y(‘ars_ in the sliadow of the death- 
liouse. Such conditions, says that conservative 
daily, the London Mom'mg Pod, “tain the law 
into an in>stiuriient of toiturc.” 

The yulion is strong in its condemnation 
of the whole affair. Jn an editorial the 
y at ion says : 

Massachusetts has taken two lives Avith a 
vindictiveness and biutality unsuriiassed in t)iir 
history, in the lace of a Avorld-Avide prote^.i: of 
novci-etiuaied dimensions, in tlio face cf appeals 
from iawici’s and judges of tlie highest standing, 
and fiom the heads ol t'orcign governments— 
with complete contempt for the earnest pleas 
ot the entile European press and some of the 
leading AmerK'an dailA newsiiapeis that the 
guilt of the two men was not established 
beyond doubt- (lovi'ruor Fuller and his council 
have sent Satro and Vanzetti to their deaths, 
ilenceferlti the world over, Avhen men wisii to 
describe wliat is Avurst in any judicial system 
they Avill declare that it akin to Alassachusetts’ 
justice. 

‘'The very act A\hie]i blots out the lives of Sac(*o 
and Vanzetti insures their eternity in any social 
liistoiy of tlie Ihiitcd States. 

“No one ('an say Avhat it all means or foretell 
Avhere this case Avilleiid. But this is clear: 
This legal murder in Boston will profoundly 
and adversely affect the intci national relations of 
the United States and its moral standing through- 
out the world for at least a decade to come. 


Massachusetts has triumphantly killed an Italian 
fishmonger and an Italian cobbler, but she has 
blackened the name of the United States across^ 
ail the seas.” ,, 

The Sacco- Vanzetti case has lowered 
America in the eye of the world ; for ‘who 
would expect a truly great nation to mete 
out such crude ‘"justice.” The case rhymes 
well Avith the other glories of America, e.g., 
lyncliing, colour- prejudice, criminality etc. 
A consolidated press correspondent in 
Washington writes : 

“See.rctary Kellogg docs not consider the 
labor demonstrations in ttie capitals ot Pkirope 
as nec^os'-anly ic^presentaMve ot uui versa! oianion 
in these countries, but cabled protests by su(!li 
people as Madame Uiinc, I'Vidjof Nansen, 
Urcsident Masaiyk of Uzeelio-sluvakia, Piofessor 
Einstein, Mai(]uis < hiy <le Laoti'A rc, the grandson 
ol Latayidte : Ijouis LoikJipui, .loseihi Cailiaux 
and Alfred itreylus, make H evident that the 
upper and middle elassivs of Eui'ope on this 
oeeasiori stand with the working classes. 

“Nor can be ignored the Iru t that the Paris 
neAvspapors, raduial nud couseivalive alike 
devoted columns ot space to the light ot the two 
men.” 

The .same corj’(‘sporident reminds us that 
general strikes Aveie calbnl and Avere partially 
successful in Paraguay, Uruguav, and Argentina; 
that there were notai)le demonstrations in Panama, 
MorO('('0, and (roiieva ; that J London neAvspapers 
A’oictxl regret over the genci'al uuicome, and that 
in Germany a group ot iwt'he ijromiuciit lawyers 
issued a statement protesting against tin* execu- 
tion of a deatli sentence atler s^iven years’ delay. 
A 1^11 is corrospoiideut ut the Chicago DaUg 
Ar/r.v, r( iciTing to repoits ot violence (»r attempted 
vjo!(mee ni Ck)i)euliageD, Stockhuim, Amsterdam, 
Sydney, BuLliarest, Alontevideo, Jh-ague, Berlin, 
Athens, and many other cxlKis, detaares that ‘such, 
united feeling throughout ilu' bulk ol Europe 
agaiD>t something Amerieun lias never occurred 
Ijclore,” In Italy, tin* native laud ot Sacco and 
Vanzetti, papers used phrases like “hideous mar- 
“Not since the the^ Dreyius ease.” 
cP'*lares The .Salurdufi Rcriro', in London, “has 
opirii{/h been so moved and shocked by a public 
Inal.” 

Une explanation of this elamor t'omes from the 
Ncav Voik Kreniag Jhsf, Avluch leiiiarks that : 

“Europe, already disliking us as a relentless 
creditor, now has Avhat soeins to t)e an excuse 
To burst m*o a ilame ot rigliteous indignation 
against Uncle Sam as a liloud-staim d monster, not 
meiely avaricious, but murderous. ’ 


Turkey Turns to Europe 

AV(^ bav(3 pointed out ou numerous 
occasions that modern Turkey lias feAv 
sympatbies with the East and that the Turks 
may for all practical purposes, be classed 
with the Western nations. The following 
lines from the Literary Digest will probably 
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open the eyes of the those Indian Moslems 
who still think of Turkey as a stronghold 
of Islam aivd of Keraal Pasha as a probable 
ally of Mr. Mahamraad Ali : 

In the Petit Parisie.n a special correspondent 
at Angora quotes the Turkish J\Iinister of P’oreign 
Affairs, Twefik Koushdi Bey, as giving tiie follow- 
ing^ intimations of Turkish policy.* 

‘All this talk about the union of flie Asiatic 
peoples is pure imagination, We have nothing 
to^ gain from it. What have we in common 
with the Asiatic poonlesV Religion? But we 
have abandoned it. We are not Moslems. We 
are Turks. The language? Tliere are no less 
than forty-six languages among the Asiat u raees. 
In Europe we consider as brothers the lluo'ftarians 
and the Finns. Ties of friendship? Tiui f^ersians 
have always been against us. Our liistoiy shows 
lliat for years we had a series of wars with Persia, 
Tlie other Asiatic ra(.*os ? They are too far away. 
In case of trouble wliat could the inhabitants of 
Afganistan, or of India, or of OJiina do, to help 
us ? Foi* all tliese reasons, we are in favor of a 
return to Europe.” 

Greek newspapers wliich follow Turkey’s policy 
rather closely rioti'*e (jonsiderable activity on the 
part of Angola to bring about alliances witli Italy, 
or Jugoslavia, or even Bulgaria. Rumors of au 
Italian alliance with Turkey are too vague and too 
indefinite and so may be dismisserf for the present 
in fhe opiriioii of the Athens but it atta- 

ches, particular imiiqrtance to the possibility of a 
Turkish-.! ugoslav allianc-e. ‘A common enemy 
brings about ^ the closest friendships,” says the 
Fmptm.in noting that both Turkey and Jugoslavia 
have recently agreed that Fascist Italy (constitutes 
the most serious danger to .1 ugoslav interests in 
the Adriatic and to Turkish interests in Asia Minor 
and it adds : 

“For Turk('‘y a rapprochement witli Jugoslavia 
would be more than useful. Altlio the possibility 
of a Jugoslav participation in a war involving Italy 
and Turkey would be rather remote. Turkey 
would exiled to profit, by concluding an allianc.e 
witli a Balkan State, because by that fa^J she 
would emerge from her present isolation and 
incidentally add her weight to the Frendi-Jugoslav 
group, which today opposes Anglo-ltalian policy 
in the Mediterranean.” 


A Great Inventor’s Belief 

In the same journal wo find the following : 

Declaring that his Belief in a Creator is justified 
by the facts of science, ]\Iichael Punin, noted 
inventor and professor at Columbia University, 
desiu’ibes in the August ScrilmePa Maga\ine the 
direction of his religious thought since he secimd his 
firstemployment in a factory in New York fifty-two 
years ago. “It tauglit me tliat the fire under the 
boiler supplies the driving power to every machine 
in the factory,” he writes. “To an untutored 
Serbian immigrant wlio had never seen sucli 
things in liis native village that was awe-inspiring 
knowledge, and it thrilled me. It stirred my 
emotions and my imagination, and I almost became 
a fire-worshiper.” Dr. Pupin then points out other 


facts which he discovered during the following 
half-century, and sums up his philosophy in these 
words : 

“The smooth and steady motion of the piston 
in the boiler-room, assisting the trained hand of 
man in the factory ; the roaring furnace flames ^ in 
the foundry announcing the birth of beautiful 
castings ; the radiating chaos of our central star, 
the sun, sustaining the ceaseless terrestrial cycles 
of co-ordinated energy movement ; the messages 
transmitted to man by tlie galax-y of stars, pro- 
claiming tlie lavish ex])enditure of their inexhaus- 
lilje store of energy as a preparation for higher 
forms of creation ; all of them tell the same joyous 
story which Tyndall first told me fifty years ago, 
the story of transformation of the primordial chaos 
into a cosmos, a universe of beautiful law and 
order. Tliis is also the story of the universe of 
organic life. The truth which this story reveals 
was recognized intuitively by man sinc.e the very 
beginning of civilization and, guided by the power 
of his creative soul, he began to dream of a social 
cosmos which makes life worth living. The awaken- 
ing from this beautiful dream is the birth of 
Church and State ; guided by the love of God and 
of fellow man these social (*-o-ordinators will 
certainly give us a social cosmos, the realization 
of the highest aspiration of the human soul. 

“From this point of view science, religion, and 
the ^ fine arts, as expressions of the intellectual, 
spiritual, and aesthetic co-ordination of the creative 
power of the human soul, are three inseparable 
parts of a single science, the Science of Creative 
(k)-ordination.” 


U. S. America's Interest in Latin- America 

The Current History of September is the 
Latin America Number. The IJ.S.A. is 
finding it increasingly difficult to got round 
and exploits with ease the Latin American 
lands. P]very (3fVort, lawful and otherwise 
is made to keep Latin American countries 
v»^ell in hand ; but the 70,000,000 of 
tliese hot“bloode(i republics are becoming 
more and more of a handful to the Q. S. A. 
Inorder to understand the real situation we 
should know the true nature of the U. S. A.’s 
interest in Latin America. The Current 
History tells us : 

On Dec. HI, 1925, the Department of Commerce 
estimated that the total investments of the United 
States in Latin America amounted to 5)^1.240 ,000, 
000. Of this amount. ?910,()00,00U was in (irovern- 
ment-guaranted obligations and $H,H;]0, 000.000 in 
industrial and other private securities. During 
1926, about SI, 000, 000, 000 additional foreign in- 
vestments wore bought by United States citizens, 
and of tliis amount S‘?H5L9(S9,700 went to Latin 
America. About .^70,000,000 of the 1926 invest- 
ments went to private industrial and commercial 
corporations. The remainder was borrowed by 
national Governments, States or Municipalities, 
and was largely destined for the construction 
of railways, highways or other public works. A 
more recent estimate by the Department of Com- 
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merce (June 30. 1927) placed our Latin- American 
investments at )B4, 800,000,000. 


Is Lynching Dying Out ? 

The following paragraphs, taken from 
The World Tomorroiv, point out how there 
is s6me chance that the American sport of 
Lynching will go out of fashion in the near 
future : 

Aecnrding to the records compiled at Tuskegee 
Institute in the Department of Records and 
Research in the first six months of 1027 there 
were 9 lynchings. This number is the same as for 
the first six months of the years 1925 and 1926 : 
it is 4 more than the number 5 for tlie first six 
months of 1024, 6 less than the number 15 for 
the first six months of 1923, 21 less than the 
number 30 for the first six months of 1922, and 
27 less than the number 36 for the first six 
months of 1921. All of the persons lynched were 
Nef?roes. The offenses charffed were murder, 4; 
attempted murder, 2 ; rape, 1 ; improper conduct, 
1 : charge not reported, 1. The states in which 
lynch) ngs occurred and the number in each state 
are: Arkansas, 2 ; TiOuisiana, 1; Mississippi, 4; 
Missouri , 1 : Texas, 1. 

The National Association for the Advancement 
of Clolorod People announces that there is a 
steadily growing expression of sentiment in the 
South that tends to make Iyn(ihing a disreputable 
sport. More aud more the inthiential agencies of 
the white South are putting the stamp of their 
disapproval on lynching and mob violence. This 
fact can be contrasted with 20 years ago, before 
the Association began its profiaganda and expose 
of lynching. At that time editors, preachers, 
politicians, and even government officials either 
condoned or justified lyncliing. The Association 
now has in its possession evidence tliat most 
Southern editors of the larger newspapers, as well 
as government officials, a few politicians and 
some preachers, are openly opixising lynching. 


The Vienna Riots 

The recent riots at Vienna were un- 
paralleled in their fury and passion. The 
Keu' Rcpnhiir in a special article throws 
considerable light on the unseen social forces 
that caused the riots. We are first told : 

On July 14, 1927. while Paris was gaily cele- 
brating the one hundred and thirty-eighth anniver- 
sary of thvC storming of the Bastille, tens of 
thousands of workingmen grimly attacked the 
Ministry of Justice in Vienna, setting fire to the 
building in which it was housed. For three days 
the capital of the Austrian republic was swept by 
riots. Police quarters were wrecked, scores were 
killed in street clashes, hundreds were wounded. 
A general strike paralyzed the entire life of the 
Danubian state. 

The immediate cause of the sudden and fierce 
outbreak of mass violence in Vienna was the acquit- 


tal in court of three Austrian Fascists who are gen- 
erally believed to be guilty of the assassination of 
a Republican guard and his child, several months 
ago. This verdict was one of a loLg series of 
similar judgments pronounced in the courts of re- 
publican Austria by Pan-Oerman Nationalist, and 
Ro.yalist judges who still retain their old offices in 
spite of the Hevolulion of 1918. The extraordinary 
vehemence of the popular protest, however, amply 
indirates the existen.;e of deeply smouldering Hres 
of unrest in the Jiearts of the usually complacent 
and pacihe people of Austria. The assault on the 
Ministry of Justice is but symptomatic of the stale 
of smouldering revolt into which the Austrian 
masses have been driven by the “stabilizers’ ' of 
present-day Europe. 

The reasons why the masses rose in 
revolt are explained as originating in the 
present anomalous structure of Austrian 
economy. We learn : 

If the defunct Austro- Hungarian Empire was a 
political and cultural absurditv, the new Austrian 
Republic is an economic absurdity. The old empire 
was a crazy-quilt of divergent national groups, 
held together by cohesive economic factors making 
for indiistnal unity and prosperity. The now state, 
reduced to ono-eigfith of its area and population, 
is like a head severed from its body, miraculously 
kept alive by the financial oxygen administered 
under the auspi(*os of the fieague (if Nations, 

Austria, with its 6,500,000 people, Wras the 
nerve center of the dismembered empire of 
51,000,000. It drew grain from Hungary, coal and 
iron from what is now Ozecho-slovakia, and sent 
them in return manufactured goods. E(‘onomicalIy 
speaking, the Dual Monarchy was a free i‘ustoms 
union, an embryonic United State.s. 

The Treaty of St. (iermain, however, was an 
instrument of sellish and blind politics. It was 
(‘onceived with the I^ittlo Entente in view, as a 
make-weight for a new balancy^ ot power for France 
in Central Europe. It di.sregai’ded tlie vital inter- 
ests of a huge population, it resulted in a mons- 
trous system of arbitrary taiilT barriers whioli 
clogged the delicate economic, artt-ries developed 
during a century of iudusdrial and commercial 
expansion. It dejirived a great and thriving area 
of its only lirst-class outlet to the sea, turning 
Trieste over to Italy, which needed no additional 
acce,ss to the sea. 

Today Austria is the most anomalous wState in 
Europe. Enveloped on three sides by a ring of 
unfriendly countries, sulTering from chronic un- 
employment, forced to import her raw materials 
from across the near borders and to face prohibi- 
tive customs in her exports, she is naturally a 
fertile soil for national and international trouble- 
breeders. 

And the people of Austria who have 
been so unjustly and stupidly detached from 
their economic setting are largely socialistic 
in politics. 

Austria boasts the strongest Socialist party in 
the world, ^ in proportion to population. In the 
recent elections, held three months ago, the Social- 
ists polled in the entire country 1,536,000 votes, 
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nearly 43 percent of the total national vote, an 
increase of 225,000 as compared with 1923. In 
Vienna alone, with a population of 2,000,0 lO, the 
Socialists polled 094,000 votes, more than 02 per- 
cent of the entire city vote. At the same time, the 
Comrnuniats polled only 13,(X)0 votes in all of 
Austria, which was half of their strensrth in 1923. 

The Communists in Austria, therefore, form 
less than 1 percent of the Socialist rank and file. 

Not Bolshevists, but, nevertheless, bad 
workmen for greedy capitalists to exploit. 
The Austrian Socialists, are not only a menace 
to Austrian capitalism, but they provide in 
their united numbers a solid opposi ion to 
reactionaries in the surrounding countries 
also. For. 

There is no danger of a Communist coup in 
Austria, hut there is “danger’' that the Socialists, 
by their constructive achievements, will ultimately 
take over the Republic not only politically but 
economically and socially ! It is Austrian Social- 
ism which stands in the way of all jndsichists, by 
its championship of a Balkan federation and by its 
accomplishments in the field of social reform in 
Vienna, which it controls. 

And they are not bad Socialists either in 
any way, although they mean some amount of 
discomfiture to capitalists. We are informed : 

Where is there another city in the Old World 
in which, in the course of the last five years, 

25.000 homes have been built for the workingman ? 
Yet this is the record of the Socialist administra- 
tion of Vienna. The child welfare work conducted 
by the Socialist muaicipality is une(iualled any- 
wiiere in Europe, The infant mortality has been 
redir;ed from 16 percent before the War to 8 
percent by the “Red” guardians. Tuberculosis, so 
prevalent under the Empire, has dropped consider- 

But it was the taxation policy of the Socialist 
municipality that aroused the fierce opposition of 
the reactionary groups. In Vienna, 791 capitalists 
are paving annually to tlie city a combined tax 
equivalent to the total contributed bv the other 

490.000 tux-pavers who form the balance of the 
T)opulation. Isn’t this rank Bolshevism ? But it is 
Tlolshevism of a new kind. It makes a 
appeal to the workingman as well as to the middle 
class. It makes life bearable in a colossal industrial 
city witli a pitifully small hinterland.. In a word, 
it creates some sort of an internal equilibrium m a 
body externally suspended by the arbiters of bt. 
Germain. 

The reactionaries in and outside Austria, 
therefore, do not cherish any gentle feelings 
towards these radicals. So that: 

Helpless in the face of the deeply-rooted Social- 
ist power, the reactionaries have had but one reply 
to make: namely, violence. Entrenched in the 
judicial y, the old imperial bureaucracy has been 
working hand in hand with the Fascist terrorists, 
washing the bloody hands of the assassins nt the 
defenders of the Republic. The rioters m Vienna 
were not the aggressors. They merely struck a 
telling counter-blow. The intensity of their out- 
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burst only testifies to the fundara^intal miss c.raving 
for fiHtice. The storming of the Ministry of Justice 
in Vienna was prompted by the sime 
passion that caused the storming of the Bastiue 
in Paris. Whatever may have become pf Eaualit.v 
and Fraternity since the French Revolution. Justice 
still remains the untarnished stand ird of any 
civilized and humanitarian system of government. 
If the Austrian masses have given vent to their 
outraged feelings in such a revolutionary fashion, 
it is perhaps partly due to the failure of men’ 
leaders to replace the retrograde judiciary with a 
new code and apparatus of justice. At the same 
time, the action of the misses serves as an oirunous 
warning to the agents of Ib^rthy, LudendortT ana 
Mussolini that Socialist Austria will no longer 
brook their plots and murders, and will not stop at 
taking over the helm of the state should they 
persist in their policies of special privilege ana 
their intrigues in the dark field of Balkan politics. 


Americans use Torture on Accused Persons 

We learn from the New Republic 

A Short time ago, a man named Ludwig Lee 
was arrested in New York City, charged with the 
murder of two elderly women. Lee edaims that 
extraordinary methods were used by the police to 
force a confession from him. He was, he says, 
beaten until two ribs were broken and his body 
was “a mass of huge bruises.” Some of his hair 
was pulled out ; his legs and arms were twisted 
causing excruciating torture ; he wa? ^ kept without 
sleep, and almost constantly questioned, tor the 
better part of four days and nights. His attorney, 
believing not unnaturally that this sort of brutality, 
if proved, would be an important element m his 
trial when it takes place next October, has sought 
to have Lee examined in his cell by a physician, 
and piiotographs taken of his bruises (which, 
obviously, will have disappeared in the course of a 
short time)* Both these reciuests the police have 
denied. The attorney sought successively in three 
courts for an order overruling the police, but m 
vain. Lee was born in Norway, and the Norwegian 
Legation finally appealed to the State Department, 
which, iE turn, has asked Governor Smith to look 
into the case. We trust he will, and that his in- 
vestigation will not end until he has found out the 
whole truth about police methods. Only a short 
time before Ijee was arrested, a Now York attorney 
declared in court that torture is habitually used 
by the New York police in the efiort to extort 
confessions from prisoners. There is not another 
civilized country in the world which would tolerate 
such practices : and if they exist here, it is high 
time they were stamped out. 

The police of the most civilised nation in 
the world should not, thus, let their country 
down. 


Discovery of Rare Buddhist Transcript 
The British Buddhist furnishes us with 
the following information : — _ 

It is a well-known fact among Buddhist scholars 
that when lliuen Tsang returned to China after a 
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, sojourn in India for fourteen years, he pursued 
the ^ propafraction of the ^ teacliiners embodied in 
Abhidharrna-kosa and Vijnana-matrata, the former 
represontinf? realistic and the latter idealisiic 
Buddhism. Both are the works of Vasubandhii, a 
ffreat philosopher of tlie Mahayana school. The 
former was written before the author embraced 
Mahayana Buddhism, so that it is a work belonj^inff 
to the Ilinayana School. Nevertlieless, it is a work 
students of Buddhism must study before all others, 
as it forms the basis of all Buddhist knowledge. 
On his return to China Hiuen Tsang translated it 
into Chinese and taught it to his disciples, who 
took down notes of his lectures. Two or three 
kinds of such notes are preserved in Tapani. Shortly 
after, a scholar of the name of Yen-hiii wrote a 
commentary on the Abliidharma-kosa. The book 
is entitled .Tu-sho and consists of thirty volumes. 
It is well known that during the 9th century a 
.lapanese priest, Chisho, brought back the book 
from China. Of the thirty volumes of the book, 
twenty-nine have hitherto been in wide use but 
the last volume was unknown and it was supposed 
that it never saw liglit, the author Yen-hui tinding 
it too much for liim to write a commentary on 
the last chapter on Piidgala-viniscaya. 

In this circumstance, it is a most interesting 
fact that a transcript of this last volume was 
recently discovered among ancient books preserved 
in the Todaiji temple at Nara. It is not one that 
was importel into this country l)y the priest 
Chisho, but is of a comparatively later period, being 
one copied in the 17th century. Nonetheless the 
discovery of this hook is of great interest and has 
caused a groat sensation in the circle of Buddhist 
scholars. It will ho iiKjIuded in Dr. Takakusu’s 
Taisho edition of the Tripitaka. The discoverer is 
the Rev. Oioin Hoshirnoto, abbot of the Yakushiji 
Temple. That similar valuable discoveries are 
made in ,lapan one after another may be taken as 
a sign of the great zeal with which Japanese 
scholars of Buddhism are carrying on their study. 


Buddhism in Korea and Japan 

We find the following in the same 
journal : 

Various signs are manifesting themselves in 
Korea showing that Buddhism, which sank to 
the lowest depth of decadence and inactivity 
under oppression of the Yi Dynasty, has lately 
begun to I’evive and be a power for good. One 
of these is the formation of a powerful body 
some years ago of Japanese and Korean Buddhist 
priests and believers. This organisation is called 
Chosen Bukkyo Dan (Chosen Buddhist AssovJation) 
and has its head(iuarters established in Ilasegawa- 
cho, Koijo (Seoul). Among several good enterprises 
it carries on is the task of yearly sending Korean 
students to Buddhist schools and colleges in Japan. 
This work was started in 1925, when five were 
sent and eight the following year. It has been de- 
cided to send six this year, four to Kyoto and 
two to Tokyo. All of the selected arc graduates 
from higher common schools. When these 
students finish their study in Japan and go home, 
it IS hoped that Buddhism in Korea will have fresh 
blood infused in it and will make further vigorous 
steps towards revival. 


The same journal also informs us 

A large number of scholars and artists gathered 
in the auditorium of the Tokyo School of Fine 
Arts on April 11th, to pay respects to the memory 
of Shotoku Taishi, the first Imperial Prince 
to take up Buddhism some 1,300 years ago. The 
meeting, which was held under the auspices of 
the Association for the Worship of Shotoku Taishi, 
was attended by Prince Kuni, honorary president 
of the association, and Princess Kuni. Mr. Saeki, 
Chief Priest of the IToryu Temple in Nara, a 
temple which was built by Shotoku Taishi, perfor- 
med rituals, and those present burned fneense at 
the altar raised before a wooden image of the 
prince. Students of the Ilinode Oirls' School in 
Meguro were present and sang a song comiiosed 
for the occasion. 


An Army Order of Eighty Years Ago 

The hiqfiircr reproduces the following 
paragraph from its own issue of December 
(>, 1S15. From it we learn the attitude of 
Army authorities towards smoking in mess- 
rooms and generally in those days. 

In a general order, issued by command of the 
Duke of Wellington to the army, gymnastic oxer- 
(Jses, wrestling aud lioxing, after mess dinners 
are directed to be dis(*.outinued, and smoking is 
ordered to be prevented. The order on smoking 
IS as follows . “The Commander-in-chiet has 
been informed that the practice of smoking, by 
the use of pipes, (agars, or cJieroots, has bec.orne 
prevalent among the offiiiers of the army, which 
IS not onjy in itself a species of intoxication, 
occasioned by the fumes of tobacjco, but undoub- 
tedly occasions drinking and ti^ipling by those 
who aeiiuire the habit ; and he entreats offi(-*ers 
commanding regiments to jn’event smoking in the 
mess-rooms of llieir several regiments, and in the 
adjoining apartments, and to discourage the 
Iiractice among the officers of junior rank in their 
regiments.” 


A Plea for Buddhist Reform 

The Yoimg liml publishes an impassioned 
plea for reform in the world of Buddhism. 
Buddhism has many defects we are told, and 
we are quoting from the text of the article 
to show what the defects are supposed to 
consist in. 

The first and the most serious defect in 
present-day Buddhism is the character and the 
ignorancie of its priests. With the exception of a 
tew brilliant, cultured, and energetic men, they 
are unquestionably the most ignorant, superstitious, 
and passive creatures on the face of the earth. 
The vast majority of the Buddhist priests know 
nothing about the history of their religion, its 
principles, the philosphical postulates on which it 
IS essentially based and rests, and cling to beliefs 
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wholly foremn to the toaohiiiff of the Buddha and 
are more or ^ess obnoxious to the modern mind 
Such are the doctrines of heaven and lielL future 
punishments and rewards, which are quite alien 
to. primitive Buddhism and are to the advanced 
scientilic thinkers mere outgrowth of superstition 
animism, and fear. The Buddliist priests i^jnorantlv 
preach such absurdities and regard them as a part 
of their religion. About the real Buddhism they 
know practically nothing. 

. The second groat defect in present-day Buddhism 
IS monasticism. This has been one of its great 
curses and a source of weakness. It w 's one of 
the most important (causes of its disai ooarance 
from the land of its birth. Monasticism lias been 
a great evil from which human society has sufTerod. 
It draws away men and women, often of keen in- 
teligence, from active life, deprives society of 
their services and thus seriously hinders its 
prog’fess and development. It 1)reeds a (tlass of 
parasites which subsistws on the produce of others 
and leads to corruption in morals and decency. 
Sucli has been the case with Cliiistian. 
Muhammedan, Hindu, and Buddliist monasticism. 
In Protestant Christian countries it is now almost 
ai)olishcd and the monks and nuns are deprived 
of their rights and privileges. Hut in Catholic 
Christian countries . it still persists and is an 
enormous obstacle iii the path of their progress. 
Turkey has swept the whole monkish system and 
by a single stroke of tlie pen has abolished the 
dervish orders. But the Buddhists have yet 
shown no signs of doing away with this evil and 
no voice of protest is raised against it. In Tibet 
monks and nuns are said to be two- thirds of the 
population ; immorality and (jorruption is rife 
among them. In China, Burma, and in all the 
Buddhist countries their number is consideralilo 
and they are proving to be a great econmic burden 
on society. Monasticism must be abolished if 
Buddhism has to hold its own against the on- 
slaughts of industrial civilization. 

The third serious evil, which is prevalent in 
Buddhism and c*alls for radical reform, is idolatry. 
It is a shame that in all the Buddhist countries 
images of Buddha are worshipped and idols are 
placed in Buddhist temples, which receive 
homage of believers. Buddha never wished that 
his followers should deify him and worship his 
name. I, of course, do not mean that Buddhists 
arc more idolatrous than the followers of other 
religions. Mohammedans bow before the tombs 
of Mohammand and their saints, the Christians have 
their idols of Mary, and the Hindus worship 
numerous images personifying One Supreme 
Being. Even the worship of God to the Buddhists 
as it is to the A\'estern freethinkers is a mere 
idolatry, for to them God is an outgrowth of 
animism, superstition, and fear. God, ac'cording to 
them, has no absolute existence whatev^ r and is 
a mere psychological illusion. Only the ignorance 
of man has invented a divine Creator. No trace 
of him can be found in the realm of experience. 
No revelation of senses and science reveals his 
existence, Acewding to this view Buddhists are 
far less idolatrous than the members of other 
religions. They worship Buddha, who consecrated 
his whole life to the service of humanity and to 
the rationalistic investigation of truth, rescued 
mankind from the trammels of error and guilt, 


and proclaimed the most advanced system of ethics, 
which the world has ever seen. 

This idolatry is thus not akin to the 
idolatry which finds God or the creator or 
dispenser of human sorrows and joys in an 
image. Even great thinkers have bowed 
down to the Buddha e. g : 

Philosophers and poets like S(*hopenhauer and 
Kinkel worshipped at his shrine. The foimer wont 
so far in his devotion to the Pnnce-Philosopher 
that he kept his big statue on the table and looked 
at it with almost superstitious reverence. 

Elven then one cannot support this attitude. 
We are reminded : 

As idolatry is essentially un-Buddhistic and m 
looked down upon by advanced thinkers it must 
be abolished and Buddhism must be extricated 
from its corrupting influence. 

Then we are told : 

The fourth great and the most dangerous defect 
of Buddhism is its ahimsaism. This fatal and 
demoralizing doctrine has emasculated the Indian 
pooT)le and has reduced them to the present 
condition of servitude and slavery. Though there 
were other causes which made India a prey to 
foreign invaders, it was this mischievous cult of 
nofl-killing wlrch (‘ontributed most to her downfall. 
It doiided the military virtues and undermined 
the fighting spirit of the Indian people. 

We are also asked to reconsider the value 
of Ahimsa in the light of the following : 

What would have happened had Japan practised 
ahimsa in her dealings with the Western Powers ? 
She would certainly have lost her independence 
and could not have occupied tlic proud position 
in the councils of the nations which she is enioying 
today. It was sword that brought the haughty 
(V.ar to his reason and chocked the tide of 
European imperialism. It is physical force that 
(*ounts most in international politics. There is 
nothing in this world but centres of force in 
constant evolution, in unceasing action and reaction 
on each other. The will to power, to ever 
increasing power, and to subject to its dominion 
an ever increasing energy, is the fundamental fact 
of the life of the universe. The doctrine of ahimsa 
is wliolly opposed to the teaching of tlie theory 
of evolution. 


What China can be Industrially ? 

The following quotations are from the 
China donmal 

• ITnder the title “To-day and To-morrow” Henry 
Ford has written a book which it would be well 
for every commercial man, manufacturer, employer 
of labour, politician and diplomat, native or foreign 
in China to read. It tells of the founding and 
development of what is one of the world’s greatest 
individual business, the manufacturing of the 
“P’ord” car. It does much more than this. It 
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explains the principles .upon which this immense 
maustr.v has been founded and built up, and 
applies the lessons of those principles to every 
day life and work, to our present social and 
industrial being and to the future of the human 
lamiiy, and what he says is so sane and logical 
that one can hardly refrain from wishing that 
the whole industrial world were reduced to the 
state of a “Ford” manufacturing plant. He lifts 
industrialism from its former i)rolit8<iueeziug level 
to the sphere of a high social system amounting 
almost to a religion. The principles he enunciates 
may be summed up in the few words : jnMic 
scrrice^ aitd merhxxnivaJ ami hwnan efficiency. The 
two latter are secured by the elimination of all 
1 - time, labour and material and in the 
establishment of a high minimum wage. Service is 
V • .pul>lic by the return of profits into 
the business with a view to the improvement and 
reduction of the price of the article produced. 

ihe story of the manufa(‘-ture of a present-day 
('ar from the mining of the ore to the delivery 
of the car to the purchaser, reads like a fairy 
tale. Once the ore starts to be moved it never 
stops till it has been transformed into a car and 
delivered to its final destination. It is loaded 
into the company’s steamers, carried to the 
smelting plant, smelted, turned into steel, molted, 
rolled, Tiressed, cut, or stamped, into various parts 
of the machine, which in turn is assembled while 
on the move, non-steel parts similarly created on 
the run, being added, the whole tested, still while 
on ^ the move, passed out of the workshops to the 
treight car or hold of a steamer and delivered to 
the agent or purchaser, and all this in a period 
or trom tliree^ to five days ! The whole thing is 
machinery supervised by willing workmen, 
n horever it is possible to eliminate human labour, 
this IS done, yet the company finds employment 
lor hundreds of thousands of people to none of 
whom does it pay a wage less than JJG.OO a day. 
Ihe company owns and operates its own forests, 
mines, railways, steamers, flax farms and (luarries : 
it maintains a thoroughly up-to-date and wcll- 
e(|uipped scientific research laboratory ; it sells 
Sium by-products from its^ various plants as it 
*^?e— and all in the interests of economy 
and emciency. The whole organization from mines 
and forests to the finishing rooms is a huge and 
perfect machine, worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars, employing hundreds of thousands of 
woikmen, covering an area of tens of thousands ot 
acres and turning out some two million cars a 
year. 

. Of course, Henry Ford when he started his 
industry had a virgin field to work upon and to a 
considerable extent undeveloped resources to draw 
upon. It would not be so easy to apply the 
principles he employed in, say, a country like Great 
Britain. 

In China, however, where industrialism is in its 
infancy, very much the same conditions prevail 
as Ford had to deal with. All the raw materials 
are in the country itself ; there is an abundance 
of industrious, intelligent labour, and an enormous 
biiying public. Industrially China is virgin territory, 
ihe latest and most up-to-date methods could be 
used m tJie starting of any industry, since there 
IS practically no obsolete but expensive machinery 
to scrap. Coal, iron, silicia and other minerals are 
abundant and well-distributed. Everything needed 


for tlie manufacture of fabrics can be grown in the 
country. 

. The only thing that stands in the way of an 
industrial development in every direction in China 
that might make even the “Ford” car industry 
look Small is bad government and its concomi- 
tants— internal strife, civil war, unjust taxation 
and tJie moral and physical degradation of the 
people. 

. Of course capital is needed and lots of it. There 
IS plenty of capital in the world waiting to be put 
to use, but before it can be made available for 
the industrial development of China, peace must 
come, good government, just taxation and the 
safeguarding of the investor's interesst. Whether 
this can be lirought about out of the present 
chaotic conditions in China remains to be seen. 
We feel sure that it c^n ; but it will call for a 
high sense of duty and a willingness to sacrifice 
personal interests on the part those in high i places 
for those of the country 'and the people that is 
none too common in the world to-day. If the 
rulers of Cliina to-day, those who have the reins 
of power in their hands, wish it, they can stop 
tlie present insensate warfare and set the country 
on a course of industrial prosperity such as the 
world has never before seen. Tlieir great opf)nr- 
tunity is here ^ how will they act ? 

The above words are equally true of 
India. Only we have a further, and almost 
insurmountable, obstruction in the that 
our political rulers are also our industrial 
exploiters, and, if we progress industrially 
the chances are that wo would have to yield 
three quarters of the fruits of our achieve- 
ment to those who hold the reins of our 
capital, legislation, taxation and education. 


The Anglo-Russiau Struggle 

The Modern TFor/r/says : 

Paleontologists tell us that the .struggle between 
the herbivorous and carnivorous dinosaurs raged 
for nearly half a million years. Earth was not 
large enough for both species. The carnivorous 
dinosaurs passed from the scene. 

It appears that earth is not large enough for 
the two great social svstems now in r)eing— capital- 
ism and communism. England is obviously deter- 
mined to join the issue as vigorously and promptly 
as may be. Hope for peaceful solution of this 
conflict constantly diminishes. 

We talk of all the manifestations of peace but 
there are many subterranean indications that the 
world may all ^ too soon find itself again engulfed 
in a w^ar resulting from England’s grim determina- 
tion to save her empire, let the price be wliat it 
may. 


Islam finds Support in attempted 
Suicide of Woman 

An insane woman in Venice has given 
the Revimo of Religions, an Islamic paper. 
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occasion to extol tho purdah system as 
enjoined by* the (Juran. Tho Iirra w says : 

Wq romemher to have read, some time 
the remark of a man that he would I’e.tire into 
tho desert as a hermit if women’s skirts became 
one inch sliorter. Now we learn from the “Daily 
DxT)rr8s” that Mine. Tanya Dn;j;dar()n' tried to 
commit suicide in Venice hec.aus(^ huf^^e admirinj^ 
crowds followed her in tho streetwS. She is too 
beautiful to live. 

Such inciidents, however small and rare they 
mi/iht he, are no ^ doubt very si{4ni(i{‘ant. Mvrry- 
thiiiK that happens in llie world (loes nr^ lind its 
way to tho Press. So wm cannot say Jio ^ much 
the human heart sutTors lor tlie violation of the 
principles of Islam. Islam says women should 
not display their bodies and ornaments exc.ept 
what ('annot he bellied, an<l that tliey sluiiild cover 
up their nocks, lieads and faces- Men and wmnum, 
ac(Todin^^ to the Holy (.luran, sliould (‘ast down 
their (\ves. This will Im a source of {jreat purity 
for tliem. Most of the social evils will disappear 
if people act upon Islam. 

CVmimonts «an‘ hardly necessary on the 
above ^\o^ds of Islamic wisdom 


Work Done by Japanese Red-Cross 

Tho Japaff Maifa Jur j>:ives tho following: 
summary of work doiio by the Japanese 
lied-Cross in tln^ year D)2(). 

Hospitals of the Japan I\ed Cross So('iety, in- 
clndinjLT tlu? two newly (‘stablished last year, 
number tw enty-threi', with bJ'jr) beds, ilST more 
than duriim the pre<‘edin^^ year. The actual num- 
ber of patients ticated in all these- hospitals was 


1 7,2S9 in-patients, the agrf^ro^ate number of which 
was 1,190,845 : and 1,220.490 out-patients the 
a^rjiroffatc number of which was 3,511,035, l^t 
year. Of these, less than 10 per cent., of the in- 
patients were treated free while more than 10 per 
(‘ent., of the out-patients were free. Compared 
with patients treated in 1925, there was in increase 
of D:>,7r)S in-patients and 548,138 out-patients in 
a^^^reprate number. 

Kii?ht relief-houses in Manchuria treated last 
year 199 in-patients, their ag:ffref?ate beinff 3,338, 
and 13,700 ont-patients, the aerffregate of which 
was 65,229. To lliese are to le added 83,259 
iiatients treated at subrelioMiouses and 73,701 
tieated by circuit relief corps. There were 526 
(*ases of Hood, fires and other calamities, for which 
extraordinary contingents were despatched by the 
Society, the number of patients being 10, (>96. 

In the work of preventing and stamping out 
tuherculosis, 1,557 patients were taken in, while 
9.300 out-patients wore treated. There were 2,059 
in-patients and 5,S28 out-patients of pregnant and 
lying-in women. 

Mention should be made of tlie distribution of 
relief-boxes, the installation of disinfecting i stations, 
and tlie work of (children’s hygiene consultation 
offices, sea-side schools, nurse-training scjhools and 
spcHcial courses in nursing, all of which have made 
contribution the relief undertaking of Japan. 

The Jarian Red Cross Society rendered great 
service in the relief of Chinese wounded and sick ' 
last year. In the autumn of 1925 a revolt broke 
out in Sliantiiig Province. Tlie Society sent a ' 
relief fund amounting to 3,500 yen. to the Tsinan 
Hospital under the management of tho Dojin-kai 
Society of Japan. The Tsinan Hospital was en- ! 
trusted by the Japan Red Cross with attending to 
wounded and sick, and it started tho treatment of 
patients in December 1925. The relief work was 
ended in June 1926. During that period 3,607 in- 
patients and 2.348 out-patients were treated. 
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News and Portraits 


The flood hnv(icks of Kathiawar and 
Oujarat Imve enlisted wide sympathies 
where in India. The piemier Dengali 
footballers — the Mohunhaijini team — went 
all the way from Bengal to Bombay, at the 
reijuest of flood-relief organisations, to play 
charity matches. These games attracted large 
spectators and funds thus reali^^ed were 
distributed amongst the sullerers. Elsewhere 
w-e reproduce a photograph of a group of 
ladies, some of whom happen to be Bengali 
ladies, seen collecting funds for flood 
suflerera at the football grounds when a 
match was being played between the 
Mohunbagan and the Cheshires. 

Indian ladies have been evincing consider- 
able interest in the sphere of administration 



Miss B. E, Engineer 





of justice. We learn that ]\Iiss ]\[. Janaki, a 
prominent social worker in South India, has 
been appointed special nia^^istrate of Calicut 
(Madras) and Miss B. E. Engineer, LIj.B. lias 
become a Justice of the Teace for the city 
of Bombay. 


]\lrs, K. Kristnavenainma 

In educational activities our ladies are 
fast taking their lightful place. We are glad 
to learn that Miss Shailabala Das of Bihar 
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Miss Shailabila Das 


— bein^ a Conimis^^ioner of the Patna 
Municipality and an Hony. lla^^istrate. Srimati 
Nayana Devi, o.a, another lady student of 
that province is shortly proceeding to England 
having obtained a State scholarship. vSlie is 
the first Biharee lady to receive this high 
distinction. It is reported that Srimati 
Naypa will represent India at the forth- 
coming session of the International Wonien's 
Conference. Mention must be made in this 
connection of Mrs. Iv. Kristnavcnamma, 
Municipal Commissioner, Cocanada and 
Secretary of the Cocanada Red Cross Society 
who, has been elected President of the 
District Educational Council, East Codavary 
(Madras) and of Miss 1\ Chellamma of Travan- 
core who, has recently passed the Viiliran 
examination conducted by the University 
of Madras, She attained high proficiency in 
Sanskrit and Malayalam. Miss Kusum 
Jayavant who secured first class first in 
B. A. Examination of the Nagpur Universitv 
and left for England last month as a C. P. 
Government Scholar for higher studies abroad. 


Miss Kumuda Khopkar. m. b., li. s. who recent- 
ly passed with distinction the final Medical 
Examination of the Bombay'^ University 
hails from Buroda and is the first girl in 
the state to pass that examination." She 
aspires to go abroad provided she secures 
a scholarship from the Baroda Government. 

]\Iiss Nilima Thakore, n. a. one of the 
batch of Guzarati girls who Graduated 
in Arts this year is the grand daughter 
of Sir Chimmanlal Setalvad who has the good 
fortune to see third generation in his family 
to graduate from the University of which ho is the 
Vice-chancellor. 

In civic activities the ladies of Bombay 
have made much progress. Mis. Sarojini 
Naidu, jMrs. Avantibai (lokhale and Miss 
Bachuben Lotwala, a Gujarati lady, were 
the first batch of Bombay ladies to enter the 
field of civic administration of Bombay. 
Mis.s Lotwala has been serving on the Munici- 
pal Corporation (Bombay) for two successive 
terms (5 years). She rec.mtly leturned from 
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Europe where she had been for a holiday and civic institutions of Europe in the 
and had the avanta^e of seeing personally the company of her father, the Hon. Mr. Patel, 
working of most advanced parliamentary President, Indian Legislative Assembly. 


THE VOTING STKENGTH OF OUK PROVINCES IN 
THE L’'’GISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

Bv ilAMANASDA CHAITERJEE 


I NDIA is not yet a federation of inter- 
Dally antonomons states. But Indian 
political thinkers generally have such a 
political fntm*(‘ for the country in view. 
►'Should India in fiitiue have a federal 
constitution, ^oine of the main features of the 
present constitution would bo likely to be 
preserv.‘‘d or at least to l»o generally followed 
in evolving a new (constitution. It is, t bond 01 * 6 % 
nc'ccssary to OAamine fhe present constitution 
to see whether if is in accordance with the 
normal typos of federal constitutions and 
follows the principles of representative 
government. It will suffice to take into 
consideration the constituti(m of the Ihiited 
States of America for j)urposes of com- 
parison. 

Tiie Federal liegislature of the United 
States is thus (h'serihed in the (deventh 
edition of the Encyedopaedia Britannica : — 

'‘In ITsT all the slates hut three had bicameral 
legislatnnvs—it was tlierefore natural that the new 
national trovornment should lollow this (Example, 
■not to add that the division into two branches 
seems (*ai(*iilat(^d to reduee the ehanccs of retdvless 
haste, and to inmeasc the (diances of finding 
wisdom in a multitude of ccmnsellors. There was, 
however, another reason. Much controversy had 
raged over tlie conllicding luiiiciples of the equal 
representation of states and of representation on 
the basis of iiuiyiIku's, the lamer states advocating 
the latter, the smaller states the former prlnc-iple ; 
and those who made lliemselves champions of the 
rights of the states professed to dread the 
tyranni(jfil ]K)wer which an assembly representing 
population might exert. Tlu' adoption of a 
bicameral system made it possible to give due 
recognition to both principles. Hue house, the 

This paper has been sent to tlie S(»cretary, 
All-India CongroSvS Committee, tlie Secieiary, 
Muslim League, the Sec-retary, Indian National 
Liberal Federation, the Secnetaiy Llinflii Mahasahha, 
and the Secretary, Non-Hrahtnan Federation, 
for necessary action. 

61—13 


'Senate, contains the representatives of thi states, 
every state sending two ; the other, the House of 
RegresentaHves. contains members elected on a 
has's of jiopiilation. The two taken together aro 
called Congress, and form the national legislature 
of the United State’s.'' 

In the Indian Central Jjegislature, which 
corresponds to tlu? United States Congress, 
the Council of States may be considered the 
Senate, and the Legislative.! Assembly the 
House of Representatives. But neither in 
the Council of State nor in the Legislative 
Assembly is the principle of equal represen- 
tation of provinces or tlu! principle of re- 
presentation on the basis of population 
followed. The principles of the federal 
system of representative government, followed 
in U.S.A, Australia and Canada for example, 
would require that all the provinces should 
have an e(]ual miniher of elected represen- 
tatives in the Council of State and numbers 
of elected represemtatives in the Legislative 
Assembly in propoition to their population. 
Hut the Indian Central Legislature is not 
constitutf’d on such or any other logical and 
consistent principle. 


The number of elected representatives of 
the Indian inhabitants ot the provinces in 
the Legislative Asstunbly is shown below. 


I’rovince 

[Population 

Elected 

Indian M.LA.S. 

Madras 

42,:R8,!)85 

15 

Bombay 

19,848,219 

14 

Bengal 

‘4(i,t'95,fi3() 

14 

U. R 

45,37.9,787 

15 

Punjab 

L'(}.(),S.9,024 

12 

Bihar and Orissa 

34,002,189 

12 

C. R 

13,912,700 

0 

Assam 

7,000,230 

3 

Delhi 

488,188 

1 

Burma 

13,212,192 

3 

Ajmer-Merwara 

49,’). 271 

1 
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It is evident from this table that in 
assigning the number of representatives to 
each province the basis of population has 
not been followed, I have shown in my 
article on the unequal treatment of the 
provinces under the Reforms, published in the 
August number of the Modem Review, that 
neither the basis of the literate population 
(in the vernaculars or in English ) of the 
provinces nor the basis of the total revenues 
collected therein has been followed. 

The result of this illogical and inconsistent 
scheme of representation has been the pre- 
dominance of the minority in India as a 
whole, and in the case of some of the 
provinces taken individually. The following 
provinces contain the majority of the in- 
habitants of British India : — 


Provinces 

Population 

Elected Indian 
HIEA.s. 

Madras 

42,31SQ8.'. 

1,5 

Bengal 


14 

U. P, 

4r).-575,787 

15 

Total 

134,390,308 

44 

The folio win 

g remaining nrovinces contain 

the minority o 
India : — 

f the population of BriPsh 

Provinces 

Population 

Elected 

Indian MLA.*?. 

Bombay 

10,348,210 

14 

Punjab 

20,68.1,0^4 

12 

Bihar-Orissa 

34,002,180 

12 

C. P. 

]3,0^•^7()0 

() 

Assam 

7,606.2.30 

3 

Delhi 

488,188 

1 

Burma 

13,212,102 

3 

Ajmer-Merwara 

405.271 

1 

Total 

100,750,073 

52 

The above 

two tables show that the 


majority of’ Indian inhabitants possess eight 
elected representatives less than the minority 
of Indian inhabitants. 

Let me now take some of the provinces 
individually. 

The population of Burma is larger than 
those of Assam, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
combined. But Burma has a smaller number 
of indigenous M. L. A.’s (three) than the 
latter three provinces combined (five). The 
population of Burma is about equal to that 
of the Central Provinces. But it has half 


the number of representatives which the 
C. P. has. 

Bihar and Orissa has a much larger popu- 
lation than Bombay. But Bombay has four- 
teen elected Indian M. L. A.’s, Bihar and 
Orissa twelve. The population of Bihar and 
Orissa exceeds that of the Punjab by more 
than fifty per cent. But both the provinces 
have the some number of Indian elected 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly. 
The population of Bihar and Orissa is more 
than double that of the Central Provinces 
but the former are represented by only 
double the represeutatives of the latter. 

The C P. and Assam, combined, possess 
larger population than either Bombay or the 
Punjab taken singly. But Bombay and the 
Punjab eacli have more re}u*esonfativos than 
the C. P. and Assam combined. 

The United Provinces posses-^ more thau 
double fhj^ population of each of the provin- 
ces of Bombav and the JMnjah. But the U. P. 
does not enjoy a proportionately larger re- 
presentation. Again, Bombay and the l\injab 
combined have a smaller population than the 
IT. P., but jointly possess greater voting strength 
than the latter The United Provinces possess 
a larger population than Madras, but both 
have the same number of elected Indian 
M L A V. 

Madras has more than double the popu- 
lation of each of the provinces of Bombay 
and the Punjab, but does not possess pro- 
portionate voting strength in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Bengal has a larger population than 
every one of the other iirovinces, but its 
voting strengtli is not proportionately large. Its 
population is larger than that of Madras and 
U. P. singly, but the number of its elected 
Indian M. \j A.’s is less than that of either of 
the latter taken individually, Bengal possesses 
more than double the number of inhabitants 
of Bombay and of the J^unjab ; but the 
number of its elected Indian M. Ij. C.Ts is only 
equal to that of Bombay and slightly greater 
than that of the Punjab. Bengal has a larger 
population than the following groups : the 
Punjab and the C. P., Bombay and C. P., 
the Ihinjab and Burma, Bombay and Burma, 
the Punj lb and Assam, Bombay and Assam, 
and Bihar and Orissa and Assam. But in the 
IjOgislative Assembly Bengal po.ssessos a 
smaller number of elected Indian M. L. A.Ts 
than every one of the above-mentioned groups 
of provinces. 

Proportionate and disproportionate voting 
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strength can be considered both from the 
point of view uf provincial interests and from 
that of t]ie opportunity given to the people of 
each province to serve India and gain political 
experience. There is no reason why even 
a single province should have proportionately 
less of such opportunity than any other 
province. This opportunity is a right and a 
privilege, and carries with it corresponding 
duties and responsibilities. The citizens of 
provinces which are propoitioiiately under- 
represented count for less as citizens to that 
extent. There is no reasu!i why li '>y should 
so count. They are also, to the extent of 
their under-representation, deprived of the 


right and opportunity to serve India, There 
is no reason why they should be so 
deprived. 

.^he Indian National Congress, the Indian 
National Liberal Federation, the Muslim 
League, the non-Brahinan Federation, and other 
similar bodies exist, not to perpetuate existing 
political and civic injustices and wrongs, but 
to apply siicb remedies and make such changes 
as would produce the best results and give 
general satisfaction by making the ideal take 
the place of the actual, so far as may be. 
For this reason I draw their attention to the 
question of the voting strength of the provinces 
in the Legislative Assembly. 


INDIANS IN BURMA 

Rv AN INDIAN IN BURMA 


W HILE Indian leaders and publicists have 
busied themselves with commendable 
zeal in ameliorating the condition of 
Indians in far-off’ Africa, they have failed 
lamentably to take iuto account the various 
pin-pricks that the Indians have to suffer at 
every turn under their very nose in Burma. 
Perhaps, Indians in Burma are too near to 
be seen truly. But the time has come for 
the question to be seriously and effectively 
tackled in the interests of all concerned. 

I'here are clearly three parties to the 
affair ; and their relative positions have to be 
considered to arrive at any right or definite 
conclusion in the matter. In the first place, 
there are the Indians themselves. Secondly, 
the sons of the soil and last of all the 
<TOveinment-cum-Knropean exploiters. The 
fight—yes, it is a fight, although not 
acknowledged by many is, therefore, a three 
cornered one ; which, naturally makes the 
problem difficult and intricate. Let us 
consider the parties one after another. 

The Indians who number according to the 
]!)21 census 8,87,000-~or roughly 7 per cent 
of the total population, are scattered all over 
the province, but by far the largest proportion 
reside in Rangoon. They are engaged in 
various pursuits trade, law, industry, public 
service and predominantly, menial labour. 
According to the census of 11^21 only about 


u per cent, support tliemsclves by public 
i-ervice and the ])rofessions and the balance 
by agricultural and industrial pursuits, labour 
and trade. It is well-known that in Burma 
gharry-wallahs, rickshaw-pullers, shipping 
and bazar coolies, cartmen, barbers and 
sweepers are all Indians. These latter live 
under the most debasing and miserable 
conditions, but that is a different story. For 
our present purpose, it is necessary to point 
out that the name “IndiaiF’ in Burma does 
not represent a united people as one would 
hope and expect. True, the Hindu-Muslim 
question is almost non-existent ; but there is 
no solidarity among the Indians. We have 
the traditional extremists and moderates 
among ourselves in Burma, too. There is 
nothing like Indian opinion in this country 
(to call it a ‘‘province” is merely to blindly 
follow the established usage) ; or, if there is 
one, or is masqueraded as one, it is either 
feeble or partisan so that the other parties 
can affoid to ignore it. One reason for this 
disunion or rather Wi,nt of union is perhaps 
the apathy of the average Indian in Burma 
towards the problems that affect him as 
member of the Indian community. He 
pursues liis calling with extraordinary zeal, 
but has baldly any community-consciousness. 
Racial pride among the people of the various 
provinces, I suspect, is also a barrier to 
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wholehearted union — though to a smaller 

extent. 

But a graver reason is afforded by the 
so-called Congressmen in Burma, of whom 
there were plenty about 4 years ago, bht, 
whose number is happily diminishing. These 
worthy folk, by their misshapen patriotism, 
and ingenious propaganda have deliberately 
kept the Indians ignorant of their true 
position; and have opposed and scoffed at 
every attempt made by more honest and 
sensible men to form an association of Indians 
for safe-guarding Indian interests under the 
spacious cry of ‘Tndo-Burrna Unity.” Tliese 
gentlemen so far forgot themselves in their 
noble mission, that, I remember, four years 
ago, one Congress Secretary, appealing to 
the young men of ''ItuIo-lhinHci to enlist 
as volunteers under the Congress flag. As 
early as 1921 Mr. S. \ edamuiti, who later 
on became a member of the Council of State, 
then Editor of the llangoon Daily Ncirs, 
mooted the idea of forming an Indian 
Association in his paper, to safe guard Indian 
interests. It was the year of Oandhi, 1921 ; 
and the most vociferous section of the 
Indians in Rangoon, who suffeied or pretend- 
ed, for reasons of their own, to suffer from 
the impact of Gandhism, poopoolied the idea 
in the name of unity and even held up the 
author of the scheme to ridicule, for the 
Indians and Burmans said tiiey were cater 
cousins, because, the Buddha, the God of 
the Burmans, was an Indian. And because 
Indians and Burmans must in any case join 
hands to hglit llicir common enemy, 
England. 

Thus did tlie Congressmen succeed in 
stifling the true and natural voice of the 
majoiity of Indians the majority who were 
botii dumb and indifferent and mostly ignorauC 
For the next four years, nothing liappened 
in this direction, until in June Ji^2r), when 
the late U May Onng, then Burmese Home 
Member, introiluced the Expulsion of 
OtVendeis Bill into the Burn.^ Legislative 
Council. Tlie measure was obviously directed 
against the Indians in fjarticular. It prcivided 
for the expulsion iiuin Burma for a speci- 
fied period of an individual not born or 
domiciled in Burma who is convicted by a 
Court of Law of certain criminal offences, 
including political offences. The Government 
of Burma have always looked upon the 
Indians with an eye of suspicion as being 
the carriers and propagators of the virus of 
nationalism or non-co-operation in this country 


and they wanted if possible to send the^ 
agitators away. It was then that the ludiaus 
were aroused from their complacent slumber^ 
A mass meeting was held on the 7th eff June 
1925, where it was resolved to form an Indian 
Association to safe-guard Indian interests. 
But the organisers of this meeting were 
again the same Congressmen, who, could not 
or would not get rid of the fiction of Indo- 
Burman unity and who, therefore, declared 
that the aim of the proposed Association was 
to safeguard Indian interests and to work in 
unison with the Burmans. 

The Association, however, proved a still- 
born child. In the meantime the Expulsion 
of Offenders' Bill became law, with certain 
modifications. Simultaneously with the above 
bill another bill known as the Burma Sea- 
passengers’ Bill had been also introduced^ 
Its object was to levy a tax of Ks. 5 —on 
every immigrant entering Burma by sea. 
This was directed against the Indian labourers 
who immigrate into this country in large 
numbers. This Bill was also passed by the 
Burma Council but was vetoed by the 
Viceroy, who w^as wise enough to see the 
suicidal folly of putting restriction on the flow 
of Indian labour into Burma. The measure 
was also strongly op})osed by the European 
capitalists who depended almost wholly on 
Indian immigrant labour for their noble work 
of “developing” Burma. The slender agitation 
caused by the above two moasuies fiaving 
subsided, the Indians once more settled 
down to their business and forgot all about 
them till recently they have been pulled up 
by the ganja scare. Gf this I will speak 
presently. 

1 have said that the Indians are unorga- 
nised, indifferent and mostly unconscious of 
the true situation. Those who call themselves 
“leaders” and iu fact possess some semblance 
of leadership mainly belong to two classes— 
lawyers and merchants. Of tiie lawyers, almost 
all are moderates, or believers in the re- 
forms. Like tlieir confreres in India and 
elsewhere, tliey do not bother about organis- 
ing Indian opinion, and are satisfied so long 
as they can make a noise in the Council and 
outside and nevertheless remain in the good 
books of the Government. Of the merchants, 
some are politicians, others are not. As 
mercliauts, they have most of them formed 
themselves intj a Chamber of Commerce 
known as the Buriiu Indian Chamber of 
commerce as distinguished from the Burma 
Chamber of commerce, representing European 
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and the Burmese Chamber of commerce re- 
presenting indigenous interests. 

Those among them who are politicians too, 
generally •take good care not to thresh out 
the problem, lOvSt the bubble of Indo-Burmao 
unity burst to the detriment of their com- 
mercial interests. The doctrines of unity 
of ideals and of brotherhood come handy 
to these people and they make the most of 
these shibboleths in order to advance their 
personal interests under their cover. That 
these gentlemen are not sincere in their 
protestations was clear a short ^irne ago 
when the (rovernment wanted to introduce 
the Agrarian Bill in the Council in 
April last. This bill sought to give some 
sort of protection to. the tillers of the 
soil against the rapacity of landlords. 
Who are these landlords ? Many of them 
are Indian merchants, money-lenders and 
lawyers, who, having amassed a fortune by 
their respective callings, have invested 
tremendous sums in real property in 
Burma No loss than 4 million acres of 
Burma’s earth have already passed into 
the hands of these people, who can, 
under the present tenancy laws, evict a 
cultivator at his sweet will. Millions of 
Burmaus have been reduced to mere land- 
less labourers. The Agrarian bill sought 
to mitigate the above situation to a very 
small extent. But, as soon as it was pub- 
lished, down came the Swarajist-capitalist 
thunder on the head of the hated bureau- 
cracy. The bill was condemned wholesale 
by Indian and Burman capitalists alike so 
that the Government liad to postpone its 
consideration. In other words, the bill 
was dropfied. 

That is the Indians. Tlie Barmans, 
however, do not take the professions of 
Indians at their face-value. But they, too, 
are hopelessly divided and disorganised. 
There are councils and associations and 
parties without number but most of thorn 
are mere names on paper, having no strong 
and disciplined organisations at their back. 
There are non-co-operators, Swarajists, mode- 
rates under different names— for the Barman 
politician is loth to acknowledge hi^ debt 
to Indian nomenclature openly, but none 
of them have any definite programme of 
work. But in one thing they are all agreed 
namely, in their dislike, if not hatred, of 
Indians, whom they call tlie kala (foreigner) 
in contempt. Inspite of declarations made 
by seemingly important men to the contrary. 


it is a fact (and the sooner it is recognised 
the better) that the Barmans consider the- 
Indians as interlopers, as exploiters of 
Burma’s wealth and genuinely desire 
their withdrawal. The nationalists-moderates 
want it now if possible. The Swarajist- 
extremists think it expedient to defer the 
date — that is all. Not that they appreciate 
thraldom under the English. But they 
consider it something like a necessary eviL 
The English are a superior people, physi- 
cally and otherwise and they must bow te 
their superior strength. But they heartily 
resent the domination of Indians who are 
slaves like themselves at home. They smart 
under this double slavery, as some of then> 
are disposed to call it. 

The methods and tactics employed by 
them to snub or expel the Indians are not 
always fair or intelligent. The attitude 
taken up by them may not be wholly 
reasonable or even beneheial to their own 
interests. But the fact is there and there is 
no use shirking or suppressing it. There is 
a distinct movement among them for the 
separation of Burma from India — and this 
movement has the support of almost all 
educated Barmans. The separatist movement 
may not succeed in the near future — owing 
to political causes. But the separatist ten- 
dency is growing apace among the intelli- 
gentsia, and no amount of pious bluff can 
hide it. 

While Burman nationalism has taken a 
distinctly anti-Indian turn, and the Indian 
politician is dealing in humbugs, the Govern- 
ment are following the policy of divide and 
rule. In almost all matters as between 
Indians and Hurmans they back up the 
Barmans, thereby making a gesture of sym- 
pathy towards the people as well as making 
the cleavage between the Indians and Bar- 
mans wider. The European community out- 
side till? (rovernment, too, pretend to support 
the sons of the soil. They are out and out- 
supportors of the seperatist movement — for 
different reasons though. The European 
capitalists have little love for their Indian 
fellows — and vvould fain see the latter wiped 
out of Burma so that they might have an* 
undisputed sway over the economic resour- 
ces of this country. 

The lecent proposal of the Government 
to remove the prohibition on the sale of 
ganja is an instance of the scant courtesy 
with which Indians are treated by the 
Government. 
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The story is interesting:. Some time ago 
'(March, 1925) the Burma Government ap- 
, pointed a Committee to enquire and report 
on the possibility of abolishing the poll-tax 
(known as the capitation tax in Lower 
Burma and the thaihameda tax in Upper 
Burma) to which strong exception had been 
taken by the nationalist members of the 
Council. They were also asked to suggest 
alternative resources of revenue— because 
the poll-tax brought to tlie treasury about a 
orore of rupees a year, which the (lovern- 
ment could ill-afford to lose. 

In the report the Committee did not 
recommend the aboliti<»n of the poll-tax but 
in case the Government thought it tit to 
abolish it they suggested twelve alternative 
sources of revenue which together were 
expected to compensate the loss due to the 
abolition of the poll-tax. One of these 
suggested sources is ‘‘sale of ganja’' estimated 
to yield 4 lakhs of rupees a year. 

Now the Burmese Government, on 
consideration of the Committee's report, 
did not decide to abolish the poll-tax 
but nevertheless, resolved to tap some of 
the sources of revenue suggested by the 
Committee, including the sale of ganja, which 
had been prohibited in 1873. The Govern- 
ment resolution on the point runs thus : — 

“That tlie Government should take steps to sell 
ganja in large towns involves the reversal of a 
policy which has been in force since 187.‘k The Sale 
of Ganja in Burma, save for medical treatment of 
elephants, is prohibited, but the prohibition is more 
nominal than real. It is common knowledge that 
Indian consumers experience little difficulty in 
satisfying their requirements. It is generally 
believed lliat the drug does not appeal to the taste 
of Burmans. in whose interests the policy of 
prohibition was adopted. It is im])ossii)le to re- 
concile a policy of proluhition in n*spect of Ganja, 
for which Burmans have evinced no partiality with 
the policy of selling opium, wliidi is believed to 
be specially deleterious to Burmans. Ilis Excellen- 
cy tlie Governor ot Burma has therefore decided 
to introduce the sale of Ganja to Indians as an 
experiment in Rangoon. It tlm experiment is 
successful. ^ its extension to otlie^’ towns will he 
considered”. 


Every line of the above resolution shows 
a cynical disregard of the welfare of the 
Indian community. The policy of prohibiting 
Ganja was introduced in the interest of the 
Burmans and not of the Indians. But since 
the drug does not appeal to the Burmese 
taste, no prohibition is needed. Again, since 
the Government sells opium which is dele- 
terious to the Burmans, why should not 
they sell Ganja which is deleterious to the 
Indians ? Fine logic, indeed. The Minister 
of Excise is a Chinaman. 

The Rangoon Corporation has recently 
adopted a resolution condemning the Govern- 
ment jiroposal and an Anti-Ganja and opium 
Committee has been formed under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. S. A. S. Tyabjee, Swarajist 
M. L. C. of Burma. It remains to be seen 
what eiTectthe activities of these bodies have 
upon the Government’s action. It is clea»‘, 
however, that occasional and spasmodic otforts 
of this nature cannot become really elective 
and produce lasting results. The remedy lies 
in organised action. 

The Indian population forms only about 
7 per cent of the population of Burma, of 
which 5 per cent are immigrants and about 
2 p 63 r cent born in this country. Of the 
immigrants about G per cent follow trade 
and the professions and 94 per cent are 

labourers. About only 4 per cent of the 

labourers, again, are domiciled ; the remainder 
are in a state of flux. Of the (i per 

cent who follow the arts, professions and 
trade very few indeed have any intention 
of settling in Burma. This feature of Indian 
life perhaps stands in the way of unity and 
organised action. But the time is come to 
take stock of the real situation instead of 
drifting along the current of time towards 
an unknown destination. So long as the 

Indians are disorganised and so long as they 
lack a deiinite policy and programme but 
dabble with all sorts of political formulas, 
they cannot expect to be heard or 
resp^'cted. 
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How Tag'ore has b^cn Misrepresented 

It is not necessary to point out all the 
niisgaotaiions of which Miss Mmvo hfjs been 
jTuilty in “Mother India" Wo will j^ive 
hero only one passa^^e from Rabindranath 
Tao^nre's essay in Count ICeysorli; t's Bool' 
of Marriage which she has misqnot J. Tagore 
writes : — 

‘The desire, however, :i<^dinsT \vhi(',h India’s 
solution of file marriafxe prob1.‘m declaiod w^ir, 
is one of Natures most powerful iiopiters : (ionse- 
(inently, the rpiestion of how to overcome it was 
not au easy one. Then' is a pii'ti(*uhir atre, mid 
Jodia, at^ whieii tins attraction helween the sexes 
reaches ihs heitfhl : so if maniifxe is to 1)3 refrulat- 
ed aceorflinjj: to tiie S'K*ial will, it must he timshed 
wuth hcfoie Mich aj?e. Hen *o flm Indian custom 
of early marri'iiza ’ [B'jok of M<irri ago. puire 11-2) 

In quotinii: this passn^!:e Miss Mayo has 
left out the words “said India" which we 
have italicised, makin^r it appear as if the 
views express('d therein wi're Tai^ore’s intend 
of being those of people who support early 
marriage, which is not identical with child- 
marriage. It must also he borne in mind 
by foreigners that the Hindu child-marriage 
is followed by anotlier ceremony after the 
attainment of puberty, prescribed by the 
shastras, before the bride and bridegroom 
can live as husband and wife. This is the 
normal practice, though there are deviations 
from it. The Hindu child-marriage is in 
fact a(‘cording to the Sfiastras, an espousal. 

In the same essay of Tagore’s there are 
words like, “these must have been the lines 
of argument'' “such ’was the conclusion,” etc. 
showing that he was not giving expression 
to his owm views. 

Miss Mayo, being a dishonest woman, has 
not given Tagore’s own views, which are 
given at the end of his paper. “Let me,” 
he says, “as an individual Indian, offer in 
conclusion my ovvn personal contribution to 
the discussion of the marriage (juestion 
generally." ‘In our language we call the 
power of woman over man by the name of 
Shaldi, Deprived of Shaldi the creative 
process in society languishes, and man, 
losing his vitality, becomes mechanical in his 

habits The manner in which the relations 

between the sexes have been regulated in 
our country has left no room for the action 


of this Shaldi This would show to any" 

honest reader that Tagore is not a supporter 
of the prevailing marriage customs of India. 


League D3miiiated by Scheming 
Imperialists 

Renter thus reports a speech of M- 
Hambro. di'logate from Norway to the Loague 
of Nations this year, at one of the League 
meetings ; — 

Oeneva, Sept, H, 

Vo(‘ifcrous anpliuse rainctuiited a vigorous speech 
of M. Ihimbro of Norway, who treQuently glanced 
at Sir Austen Ohatni»eriain. (‘ritieiM d the* work of 
the Oouucil and spoke' of the secret ar-tivity of the 
Council withm the Coumal. Discussintr the’ impor- 
tant agenda before the General Council, M. Ilambro 
finally asked why the Under-See, rotaries of the 
League only belonged to the great Power’s and said 
that Norway adiuii'eil the WiU’k of the Secretariat, 
hut it would do even more if llio Powers that were 
still outside were brought iirside. Delegates rose 
and patted M. Ilambro on liis badv as he returned 
to his seat.— Reuter. 

M. Ila-nibro represented a country which 
contains only 2() lakhs ot people. But he could 
speak the truth without fear, because he is 
a free man. The so called Indian delegates 
of India, not being free men, are or profess 
to be full of admiration for the League ! 


Rabiudraiiath Tagore’s Rfepudiation 

Some Indian newspapers have already 
showm by quoting the exact words of the' 
poet Rabindranath Tagore from Count 
Keyseiiing’s Booh of Marriage that by 
omitting a few words therefrom here and there 
Miss Mayo has made it appear that opinions 
which were not the poet’s were really his. 
She has also refrained deliberately from* 
quoting his own opinions, which are to be 
found towards the end of his essay on the 
Indian ideal of marriage This essay originally 
appeared in Bengali in Prabasi. The reviewer 
of Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” in the London 
Nciv Slatr^vmn went one better than her. 
He attributed to the poet an opinion which 
even that lying woman had not done. Having 
accidentally come across this raalioious review*' 
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the poet has sent from Moendoek, Bali, a 
letter of protest to Tbv Manchester Gnardian. 
He has favored us with a copy of his letter, 
froiti which we reproduce a few paragraphs. 
Says he: — 

While travelling in this island of Bali, I have 
just chanced upon a copy of the New Statesman 
of the IGth of July, (*ontaining the review ‘of a 
book on India written by a tourist from America. 
The reviewer, while supporting with an unctuous 
virulence all the caiumnies heaped upon our 
people by the authoress, and while calling repeat- 
ed attention to the alleged common Hindu vice 
of untruthfulness even amongst the greatest of us, 
has made public a malicious jnrre of ffihricaliofi, 
not as one of tbo specimens picked up from a 
show-case of wholesale abuse displayed in this or 
some other book, but as a gratuitous information 
about the truth ot whicli the writer tacitly 
insinuates liis own personal testimony. It runs 
thus : “The poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore expresses 
in print his conviction that marriage should be 
consummated before puberty in order to avert tlu 
vagaries of female sexual desire” (Italics ours. Ed., 
M. R) 

Then, referring to auotlicr but an allied 
kind of lies, namely, wardies, the poet adds : 

We have liocome painfully familiar with dclil»er- 
ate circulation of hideous lies in the West ngainst 
enemy countri(\s, but a similar propaganda against 
individuals, wliosc eouutr^ men have obviously 
offended the writer hy tlc-*ir ])olitical as]uration. 
has come to me as a surprise. It ihe people ot 
the United States had ever made tlcmisclvts 
politically obnoxious to England, it is imaginable 
how an English writer of tliis tv\)e would tak»» a 
gloating delight in jiroving, with profuse helps 
from the news coluiiiiis in the American journals, 
their criminal propensity and onole for his support 
their constant indulg<*ii''e in vicarious rnpiyment 
of crimes through cinema iiictures. Hut would he 
in the licrcest frenzy of his rhetoric running 
amok, dare make tlie monstrous ac< usation, let 
us say, against the President Wilson, forever 

having expressed iiis pious conviidion that tJio 
lynching <d’ the Negroes was a ‘moral nec'essity m 
a superior civilisation lor cultivating (hiristian 
virtues Ur w'ouid he ventiiro to asciibe t() 
IVofessor Dewey the theory tliat centuries of witch 
burning have developed in the Western peoyiles 
the (|uick moral sensitiveness tliat lielps them in 
judging and eondemning others whom they do not 
IvDOw or understand or like, and about whose 
culpability they are never in lc'*k of conclusive 
evidence V But has it been made so easily possible 
in my case, such a deliberately untrutliful irres- 
ponsibility in tiiis writer, eoiuloned by the editor, 
by the tact that the viidim was no better than a 
British subject who by accident of his birth luus 
happened to be a Hindu and not boionging to tJie 
Muslim community, which aci'Oiding to the writer 
is specially favoured by his people and our govern- 
ment ? 

He concludes his long letter thus:— - 

The writer In the New Statesman lias suggest- 
ed for the good of the wwld that the peoi>lo of 
Jndia, condemned by the tourist for malpractices, 


should never be assisted by the benevolent 
British soldiers safely to preserve their existence 
and continue their race. He evidently chooses to 
ignore the fact that these people have maintained 
their life and culture without the help of tlie 
British soldiers for a longer series of centuries 
than his own people have. However that may be, 
1 shiink from borrowing my wisdom from this 
source and make a similaily annihilating suggestion 
for liis kind of waiters who s])read about the 
malignant contagion of race-hatred ; beijause, in 
spite of provocations, we sliould have a patient 
faith in human nature for its unlimited capacity 
for improvement ; and let us liope to be rid of 
the lurking persistence of barbarism in man, not 
thr ugh elimination of the noxious elements hy 
physical destruction, but through the education of 
mind and a disciyilirie of true culture. 


Katherine Mayo’s Mendacity 

We have shown condusi vely in our last 
number, page .‘hil, that 3Iiss Mayo's “Mother 
India” begins with a lie. Sinct* then 
Maliatina Dandbi has shown in Vonitg India 
what liberties she has taken with the views 
he has expressed on vaiious occasions and 
in his organ. Ho has also categorically denied 
having given licr the message which she 
writes he gave her. 

Afr. Uopley of Madras iias written The 
Indian Witness that many things which Miss 
Katherine Mayo ascribes to Miss Bose, 
Principal of the Victoria Col!eg(^>^ Lahore, 
n’cre never ^aid by the latter. 

^ome facts theie may be in Miss Mayo's 
l)Ook, correctly stated. But son,e such facts, 
served up with half-triitbs, garbled extracts 
and lies, cannot make a hook truthful. That 
she is an anti-Indian [iropagaiidist has been 
shown in our last issue, p[), :IG0-3G1. 


Abbe Dubois, a Precursor of Miss Mayo 

Aliss Mayo has borrowed some of her 
statements from Abbe Dubois's book on 
Hinda Mariners, Castonis and Crre/nonies. 
In order to show what kind of man this 
abbe was and that be was paid by the East 
Indian Company to write what he did and 
also got a pension from the same Company, 
we rjuofed the following passage in the last 
number but one of Prahasi from the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britaimica, Vol, 
viii, p. 624 

“But his great work was his record of flindit 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Immediately 
on his arrival in India he saw that the work of a 
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Chrislian rniBsionary should he based on a thorough 
aeciu'iintanco witli the innet rnost life and character 
of the native population. Accordinfjiv he abjured 
hjiiropeaij society, adopted tlie njit'ive style of 
clothinjir, and made himself in habit and costume 
as much like a Hindu as he could. He gained an 
extraordinary welcome among F^eople of all (astes 
and conditions, and is still spoken of in many 
parts of South India with aft'ection and esteem 
as “the princ.e’rf son, the noblest ol Europeans.” 

“Althrugh Dubois modestly disclaimed the rank 
of an author, liis c.ollectioJis were not so much 
drawn from the Hindu sac^rod books as from his 
own careful and vivid observations ; and it is this 
united to a remarkable jirescience, that makes his 
work so valuabh'. ft is divided into ^hree parts " 
(1) a general view of society in India, and 
especially of the caste system ; (J* the four 
states of Hrabmanic,al life ; fd) religion— feasts, 
temples, obiects of worship. Not only does the 
abbe give a slirevvd, clear sighted, candid account 
of the manners and customs of the Hindus, hut 
ho provides a very sound estimate of the l^ritish 
position in India and makes some rni'niently just 
othsrr rat ions on. the (Uffindties of ndmanistermcf ' the 
Empire areovdinri to We.derih ?wtions of eirilllation 
and prof/ress with the limited re^onrees that arc 
arnilahle. Dffhois's krenrh }fs. iras purchased for 
eiaht than sand rupees tnj Lord WttHam Bentinck 
for the East India Company in JS()7 ; in 181G an 
English translation was published, and of this 
edition about 18(11- a curtailed reprint was issued. 
The abbe, liowovcr, largely r(‘(;ast his work, and 
of this revised text (nofv in the India OfrnrJ an 
edition with notes was publislied in 1897 by 
H. K. Heaiudiarnr) Dubois left India iii January 
1828. (vith. a special pension conferred on him hy 
the East India Company and on reaching I’aris was 
appointed director of the Missions Etrangeres, of 
whic'li he afterwards became superior (1886-2830).” 

The words italicised by us in the above 
extract leave no doubt that he was paid 
by the East India Company, then the rulers 
of British India, to do what he did. As at 
the time when he was in India, there was 
little love lost between England and France, 
the very fact of his receiving Rs. 8,000 and 
a special pension from the PJnglish shows 
that he did his semi-political work very 
satisfaotority. He served the government 
of the East India Company also by providing 
them with an excuse for not administering 
the affairs of India according to civilized 
notions of progress. That excuse was, “the 
limited resources available.” But those “limited 
resources” have sufficed to enrich England 
at the cost of India. These limited resources 
were what tempted Englishmen and other 
Eurojieans to come to India to shake the 
pagoda tree. 

In order to gain the confidence of the 
people of India, he embraced “in many 
respects the prejudices of the natives” — 
so good a Christian was he. Apart from the 
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political motive—namely, blackening the 
life and character of the people in order to 
prove to occidentals their unfitness for 
independence— which one may fairly impute 
to him, he had a “religious” motive. In 
spite of his “becoming all but a Hindu”, 
he could not gain many converts. Those 
whom he could convert were, he says 
mostly pariahs or beggars ; “and the rest 
were composed of Sudras, vagrants, outcasts 
of several tribes, who being without resources 
turned Christian in order to form connexions 
chiefly for the purpose of marriage, or with 
some other interested views.” He, therefore 
had recourse to a different method to gain 
proselytes, id\,. to write the book on which 
his ‘fame” rests. He tells us of this motive 
in the preface to his book. 


xa«io IS one motive which above all others 
has irjfhieneod my determination. It struck me 
that a faithful picture of the wickedness and 
incuinsruities of polylheism and idolatry would 
liy Its very ugliness holp Kreatly to set off the 
hoautics and peitections of Christianity. It was 
tuns tliat the Laoedaemonians placed drunken 
slaves in tlio sight of tlieir children in order to 
inspire tlie latter with a horror of intemperance.’^ ’ 


‘ A man working with .such a motive cannot 
help .saying and suggesting mnch that is 
false. Blit supposing his “picture of the 
wickedness and incongruities”, of the Hindu 
religion were really “faithful,” a record of 
the wickedness and incongruities alone of 
a religion cannot be a faithful description 
of it. And yet Abbe Dubois’s book is 
considered authoritative in many ijuarters ! 
And it is to this biassed and mercenary 
Avriter that Miss Mayo is indebted for some 
of her false statements. 


Mr. Harbilas Sarda s Child-marriage Bill 

Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Hindu Child- 
marriage Bill has been referred to a select 
committee. Its object is twofold. “The 
main object, by declaring invalid the 
marriages of girls below 12 years of age, is to 
IHit a stop to such girls becoming widows 
The second object, by laying down the 
minimum marriageable ages of boys and 
girls, is to prevent, so far as may be, their 
physical and moral deterioration by removing 
a principal obstacle to their physical and 
mental development.” 

If the Bill passes into law, the 
first object will be fully gained ; but not 
so the second object. The bill fixes the 
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! miniraiim marria^?eable of girls at 12, 

apd that of boys at 15. If boys and girls 
be married at 10 and 13 respectively, even 
that cannot prevent physical moral and 
mental deterioration. The bill, therefore, 
errs on the side of extreme caution — 
particularly as it makes the marriage of 
girls of eleven permissible after obtaining 
a licence from district magistrates. 

We do not condemn Mr. Sarda’s caution 
He himself would like to make the minimum 
marriageable age of girls sixteen. But 
he wishes to carry witii him, as far as may 
be practicable, tliose sections of the Hindu 
community which go in for marriages of 
girls below 12. Giving him every credit 
for his good motive, we would urge that 
Ihe minimum marriageable age for girls 
should be fixed at M. At present the 
number of girls in orthodox families who are 
married at the age of 15 or Ki or 17 is by 
no means negligible, and the number of those 
who are married at 12 is very largo. There- 
fore, to fix the minimum age at 12 would 
‘not raise it in the casf> of the educated 
classes. We shall show before we conchid(^ 
this note wiiat the average age of marriage 
of girls actually is. 

From wfiiat has been written above, it 
will have been seen that the proposed law 
is not in the least of a revolutionary 
character. It is not at all likelv to produce 
any commotion even in the orthodox section 
of the Hindu communitv. Yet what did Sir 
Alexander Muddiman. tlie then Home Member 
of the Government of India, say when the bill 
w^as introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 1st February last ? Said that 
Honourable Jlernber 

‘‘Sir, 1 Jo not desire to break tlie convent ion 
tliat Bills should not be opposed at tlie introduc- 
tion stage : but this is a Bill of a verv peculiar 
character which re(iuires the sanction of tlie Gov- 
ernor General All that 1 wish to say is that, on 
behalf the Ooveminent, T shall oj)posc any other 
motion after motion for introduc,tion, other than a 
motion for circulation.” 

So, but for the ‘‘convention”, referred to 
by him, he would have opposed even the 
introduction of this “very peculiar bill !” 

Not having any skill in thouglit-reading, 
we cannot definitely say why Sir Alexander 
Muddiman expressed his determination, “on 
behalf of the Government,” to oppose all motions 
except the one for the circulation of the bill 
Had he not been transferred to another sphere 
of action, he would have opposed the bill 
being referred to a selccj: committee. His 


successor, Mr. Crerar,has followed the policy 
outlined by him, by opposing the motion for 
the reference of the bill to a select committee 
and insisting upon its circulation for obtaining 
the opinion of the public on it. As the 
Government does not care a straw for public 
opinion when it goes against the opinion of 
the bureaucracy and non-oltieial British 
opinion here and in Britain and against 
British interests generally, this anxiety for 
ascertaining public opinion is farcical in the 
extreme. And what is there tv) ascertain? 
For about half a century the controversy on 
the marriageable age of girls has gone on. 
All the Sanskrit verses which have anything 
to do with it have been (j noted by reformers 
and orthodox i) 0 oplc. Tliere are some who 
are opposed to reform and there are others 
who want reform. (Jensus figures show 
decade after decade that the age of marriage 
of girls has been rising, proving that trie 
cau^^e of reform has been gaining and the 
cause of blind onservatism losing adherents. 
If nothing is tv) l)e done until there is no 
one left to oppose reform, one would have 
to wait till doiunsday. 

It is stated in the Census Report for 
India, Y^l i., P- 159 : 

‘’WhatovoT’ 1)0 Ihe (Viusv^s to whuJi the (Jiange 
may he attributed the ligures (dearly hliovv an 
mereasv* in the nuinoors ot tho-se in the early age- 
eategories who are still unmarried Tim movv'- 
ment is most marked in tin' Hindu community 

but is sh ired i>y the other ri’ligions, The 

(Jiange is most conspi(*uous in the age-categories 

H) to 15 for women and 10 to 2(1 lor men. In 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the rise in the age 
of marriage is marked. The number of males 
left unmarried hc^twoeri the ages of lb and lo 
has risen from 820 per thousand in 1891 to 
808 per thousand in 1921, the ^ in crease in the 
age period 15 to 2b being from 594 to GGo. The 
case of girls is still more striking, the figures 
being given in the marginal table ; ^and for both 
males and females fluti rise during the last de,*ade 
has been exceptionally high.” 

The marginal table is given below. 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

Number unmarried per mille girls aged 


Year 

5-10 

1045 

1!)21 

891 

494 

Iflll 

S5I 

423 

1901 

S3() 

402 

1H91 

S27 

372 

As “the 

custom of child 

marriage was 


most prevalent in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Baroda, the Central India tract and Hyderabad,’* 
the above table is somewhat encouraging. 

As regards Bengal, the Census Super- 
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intend^nt writes in the Benj?al Census Report, 
1921, page 2t)9, that "For practical purposes 
wo may take it that the average age of the 
bride in a marriage in Bengal is 12 Vj and 
that of the bridegroom rather under 20.” 
This average age in 1921 must be 
much higher now in jK)27. As Bc'Ugal is 
one of the provinces where child marriage 
has been most prevalent and as here 
the average age is above 12 and 15 for 
the bride and the bridegroom respectively, 
fixing the lowest mariiageablo ago at 12 and 
15 is rather going backward than K ward. 

It is stated in the Census K<*port for 
India 1921, Yol. i, page 157, that child- 
marriage “is not exclusi\ely a Hindu custom, 
and of the Hindus who aie most addicted to 
tlie practice it is among the lower rather 
than the higher castes that tiie eustom is 
most rigidly observed.” The higher castes 
are more educated than the lower. The 
spread of education then lielps the cause of 
social reform. But the Oovernment has all 
along directly or indirectly prevented the 
adoption of the principle of universal and 
compulsory elementary education on the plea 
of want of money, though there is always 
money enough to increas(‘ the salaries and 
allowances of the pampered European services 
and to incur increased recurring and capital 
expenditure of a military character. 

It is not that the Government has never 
passed any laws afiecting socio-religious 
practices The law abolishing suttee and the 
law validaling Hindu widow-remarriage were 
passed on the sole responsibility of the 
Government, when there were no legislative 
councils containing a considerable number 
of elected representatives of the people. But 
now, when there are such councils and when 
arepresenative of the people introduces social 
legislation with the concurrence of the 
majority of his elected colleagues, the Govern- 
ment opposes it! Western propagandists tell the 
world that we are unfit for self-rule because, 
among other things, there is child-mairiage 
in India ; and the British bureaucracy and 
people take advantage of such propaganda. 
But when, in addition to carrying on agi- 
tation against it, we want gradually to 
abolish it by legislation, the Government 
declares its opposition to such legislation ! 
What is the reason ? 

It cannot be that the Government has 
grown more timid than before ; because it 
has passed various repressive and other laws 
and taken other steps in the teeth of 


vehement popular agitation and opposition. 
It cannot be that it has never undertaken 
legii'lation relating to social customs. We 
are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that 
there are other reasons. It may be that 
as the social backwardness of the people 
is stated to be one of the reasons for the 
continuance of British predominance, the 
British bureaucracy want this backward 
condition to last as long as possible. It 
may be that as child-marriage and child- 
maternity is a cause of the physical and 
mental deterioration of the people and of 
backwardness in education, and as these 
stand in the way of India having a virile 
and politically self-assertive people, the 
bureaucracy would not like the disappearance 
of child-marriage and child-maternity. It 
may also be that as the bureaucracy have 
now lost the confidence of the intelligentsia, 
they wish to pander to the superstitions of 
the masses in order to maintain whatever 
hold they may have on them. But whatever 
the cause may be, we wish to tell the 
bureaucracy that if our social backwardness 
be urged as a justification for the continuation of 
Jkitish predominance, it must be because that 
predominance is to be used for promoting tho 
cause of social progress. If the Biitish 
bureaucracy will not help us to be socially 
progressive, they must make room for those 
who will. 

That social legislation may be necessary 
for the advancement or maintenance of 
social ideals is proved by the fact that 
“even in England, where child-marriages are 
unknown and early marriges arc exceptions, 
it has been found necessary to fix the ages 
below which boys and girls may not marry.” 

Those Hindus who are opposed to social 
legislation but want the abolition of child- 
marriage should inform the public what 
public meetings they have addressed, what 
articles they nave written and what pamphlets 
they have published in furtherance of social 
reform in this particular. 

As regards Mr. Saida’s bill itself, the 
select committee ought to consider whether 
the prescription of some deterrent punish- 
ment for the guardians of boys and girls 
married below 15 and 12 may not be subs- 
tituted for tlie invalidation of such marriages. 
For, when once boys and girls are married 
according to the prescribed religious rites, 
it would be very ditBcult, if not impossible, to 
get suitable matches for them again, even 
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if the ritefi first undergone were declared 
legally invalid. 

i)fs child-marriage is not an exclusively 
Hindu custom, there ought to be a law lor 
its prevention applicable to tlio followers of 
all religions. But perhaps it is best to leave 
the iiiitiative to the leaders of the different 
communities concerned. 


Exploitation of Bengal Youths by 
election candidates 

In our July number, p. 82, we wrote : 

“The worst enemies of our student population 
are the political leaders who have been shrewdly 
exploiting tlie nohio patriotism of our young men 
by turnii)#^ them by tlio thousand into uni^id 
servants for their personal fclontication or ambition. 
We have noticed that for several montlis before 
the Council elections of 1026 and the Municipal 
elections early in 1027, in every ward of Calcutta 
the students’ hrijjade was drilled, orjjanised. and 
put under reMuision by desi^nin^r nolitical candi- 
dates of one particular party.- When did lliosc 
blind tools of ambitious politicians ^et any sufficient 
time to prepare lor their examinations V” 

The latest evidence in support of our 
statement has been furnished by the follow- 
ing appeal issued early in August 1927 : — 

CoK ro a A TION B VE-Ei -F( 'TIO x 
Ai’J’Eal to Yoiino Men or Calcctta 

Three hundred volunteers of which two hundred 
have already been enlisted on Wednesday, aie, 
required to work in the Corporation Bye* election 
in Ward XII for the Congicss candidate, Sj. Ahani 
Kumar Dutt. Enrolment will be made at 10, 
Hastings SireeL under the direction of Sj. Kiran 
Sankar Roy. between 10 a in. to 0 p.m., to-day, 
Thursday, Toung men of Calcutta ! muster 
stroDff. 

Akhil Chandra Datta. 

J. M. Sen-Gupta. 

T. C, Goswami. 

Sarat C. Bose. 

Satyendra Ch. Mitra. 

J. M. l)as-Gupta. 

Nirmal Oliunder Cliunder. 

B, C. Roy. 

Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. 

We do not support but have always 
opposed and criticised the bureaucratic desire 
for an “atmosphere of pure study/' But it 
is not right that students should be turned 
into unpaid (or paid) election agents by any 
party. 

The Mid Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 

The Pan-Pacific Union is well-known for 
its numerous activities and achievements. It 


is an organisation which is in no way the 
agency of any Government, yet having the 
goodwill of all, with the Presidents and 
Premiers of Pacific lands as its Honorary 
Heads. Affiliated and working with this 
Union are Chiimbors*. of Commerce, and Kdiica 
tional, Scientific an3 other bodies. It is 
supported in part by Governinont and part 
by private appropriation and subscriptions. 
Its central office is in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
because of its location at the ocean's cross- 
roads. Its management is under an Interna- 
tional Board. Its objoet is to bring together 
from time to time in fiicndly Conference 
leaders on all linos of thought and action in 
the Pacific Area that they may become 
belter acquainted and assist them in a co- 
operative (dlort for the advancement of 
those interests which are common to all the 
peoples. It has established a Pan- Pacific 
Research Institution, wliere primarily the 
work will be ah)ng the lines necessary in 
solving the problem ot food-production in the 
Pacific Area. The Union has conducted a 
number of successful Conferences, Scientific, 
Educational, Journalistic, Commercial, Fisher- 
ies, and most vital of all, on the conservation 
of food and food-products in the i’acific 
Areas. A Conference on Education wai 
called ])y the Piesident of the United States 
at Honolulu in Api’il, B)27. It has now been 
decided to hold a Pan* Pacific Women’s 
Conference in July, 1928. The Subjects to 
be discussc'd are wide and varied and are 
divided into five Sections : Education, Health, 
Social Service, AA'omen in Industry and 
AVomen in (lovernment. Aliss Jane Adams, 
Hullhouse, Chicago, has consented to be the 
Chairman. The Chairmen of the Five S.c- 
tions are local women who would like to have 
on their committees at least one woman from 
each country. Although India does not 
border on the Pacific, the interests of its 
women are so nearly allied to the Pacific 
that there will be mutual benefit by India 
joining tliis Conference. Most of the Eastern 
countries, such as China, Japan, Siam, Korea, 
Indo-China, have already decided to send 
their representatives. I trust tliut the women 
of India will also avail themselves of this 
opportunity offered to them of getting into 
contact witli tlie great Nations of the Pacific. 
I do not know how far our Government will 
be willing to lend a helping hand, though 
the Governments of the other countries are 
co-operating with their women. Some 
Alembers of the Union are visiting India, 
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notably Miss Grace Shannon, Miss Flora Lyn 
Oadwell, Dr. Caroline Furneso. They hope 
to moot life women of India and interest 
them in the Conference. The Correspondents 
in India in connection with the Conference 
are Mrs. M, E. Consins, Secretary, Women's 
Indian Association, Adyar, Madras, Mrs. S. K. 
Datta, National Y. AV. C. A, Calcutta, Mrs 
Tabner, National Council of AVoinen, Delhi, 
Sreemati Karnaladevi Ciiattonadhyaya, Or^ 2 :a- 
nisin^r Secretary, AIMndia Women's Educa- 
tional Conference. MaTu,^‘doro. 

Ka^ \i.\I)j:vi (''iattoi*' iiywa 


'‘An Exploded Myth’’ 

The Indian Sixdal of Bombay 

writes : — 

An Exploded Mytli : Tiie editor of Cnnhnl 
tlie \voll-kno\vn cnumiential journal, has exploded 
qnoe for all an old fable which lias been repeated 
times without nuuiher, as if it Avas /gospel truth, by 
ormonents of Indians for s(df-^’:overnmeQt of India. 
AVq reproduo,e his remarks m another column. 
This story with suitable modification is repeated in 
AIiss Katherine Mayors book at pacfo 282, The 
Maharaia, to whom it was oiiyinally attributed, 
when asked by the editor of ('njnial Avlietle^r it 
was true, hercelv answoied: ''hie, my friend, a 
damned lie. We Jbijimts never offend the inolTen- 
sive : when we insult our foes, we j^ivo them the 
chance to nhaliate with the sword.’’ In this eon- 
tiection it is interestinj? to note the pra'*/-i(‘e whicli 
prevailed in India when troops were on the march. 
The following: is taken from the nuiiarkai)lo auto 
hiof^rai)hical frairment of Nana Fan navis printed 
as an ai)fiendix to an old memoir of his life 
re(‘ently published for the Eniversity of Bombay 
by tlie 0\h)rd University Press. Nana Fadnavis 
writes ; “After his investiture, Aladhavrao Sahib 
liavin^" had his audience of leave, we started on 
our way lioine and returned to Poona. On 
the road, one day, an infantry soldier seized a 
younji: woman in a field juid tlirew lier down, 
with the intention of committing a rape ; one of 
the tn)()])ers on duty, ohservinfr ib pilloi)edup 

and pien'od Iiim to the luiarl with his spear. 
Thus 1 had before me an examjde of the^conse- 
queiiees of induluonce in the passions. ’ Ihe 
translator. Lieut -Uol. John Bii{>:^^s, who Avas the 
Resident at the Court of Satara m the middle ol 
the last centurv, explains in a foot note : On 

the occasion of the marem of troo]»s throufrh 

the country, it is usual to post sale^xuards 
to iiroteO the persons and property ot the 
inhabitants: and it is coneluded that the 

trooper, meetinji: Avith rosistauee ii’om tlie foot- 

soldier, felt himself authorised to atd as lui did. 
The rules of Avar, as laid down in that em*y(Jopiedia 
of Hindu liistory and ciiltiire, the ahahharata, 
ab.solutely forbade as fieinous sin the molestation 
of women and unarmed and peaceful inhabitants 
durint; the operations of war, and these rules accord- 
ing: to the ^;rud^in^^ testimony of hostile IVlarioine- 
dan historians, were strictly enforced by the illus- 


trious Shivaji in his army. Miss Katherine Mayor’s 
statement, therefore, as applied to the Marathas is 
not less a lie than in the case of the Rajputs. 

The extract from Capital, referred to 
above, is t^iveu below. 

Miss Katherine Mayo is seemingly conscious 
of her limitations, for she shows a fondness for 
smokinj^-room stories to eke out her mess of 
stale kail. Tfiose who told thorn to lier pulled her 
le^ etjroj^iously. Take the followinix for instance : 

‘Here is a story from the lips of one whose 
veraiJty has never, T believe, been (luestioned, 
The time AA^as the stormy period in 11)20 when the 
neAv Reforms Act Avas eastinjr doubt over the land 
and iriviPK rise to tlie persistent rumour that 
Britain was afiout to (piit India. ]\ly informant, 
an \merican of lon«‘ Indian experience, was 
visitioff one of the more important of the princes— 
a man of ^rreat cJiarm, (Uiltivation and fore.e, whose 
work for liis Slate AA^as of the first order. The 
prince’s Dewan was also present and the three 
uviitlemen fiad fiecn talkin^r at ease, as became 
the old friends that they were. 

‘His Hi^dinoss does not believe,’ said the Dewan, 
'that Britain is froini? to leaA^e India, But still, 
under this new rejjjime in England, they may be 
so ill-advised. So, His lli^linoss is ffetting his 
troops in shar>e, accumulating munitions and 
coining silver. And if the English do go, three 
months afterwards not a rupee or a virgin Avill 
be left in all Bengal' 

‘To this His Highness sitting in his ciipital 
di^tant from Bengal liy half the breadth of India, 
cordially agreed. His ancestors through the ages 
had been predatory Maiiratta chiefs.’ 

I heard the original of that story much better 
and more racily told more than forty years ago. 
1’he actors were Jjord DulTerin and Sir Pertab 
Singh, the gallant ifajput who so often acted as 
Regent of Jodhpur. 

‘ Wiiat Avmild happen if the British left India V” 
a^'kod the Vi(*.eroy. 

“What would happen,” rofilied the Rajput 
w^irrior V “T would call to my Jzumis to hoot and 
saddle and in a month there would not be a 
virgin or a rupee left in Bengal.” 

1 knevr Sir Bortal) well, and at the Curzonian 
durbar I a^ked him if this conversation had ever 
taken plac,o. *‘Lie, my friend, a damned lie,” he 
answered fiercely. “We, Rajputs, never offend 
the inofiensive. When wo insult our foes, we give 
them the chance to retaliate with the sword.” I 
am tempted to (luote Sidney Smith on American 
gullibility; but why libel a nation lor the rantings 
of an eccentrici Avoman V 

The brutal and ribald story has been 
often repeated, each time in new settings, 
showing that occidentals of a certain type, of 
both sexfis, have a liking for such putridity. 

We found it in Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s 
“Tlie Awakening of India” years ago when it 
was first published. In our review of it, we 
took the author to task for sullying his pages 
with it. In Mr. Wells’s Ncta Maehiavelli, 
t published IDHl) Remington refers to it, and 
speaks of the ruler in the north-west as 
apocryphal. 
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Bengal and Its People 

Thv hidiaii So(dnl Reformer of Bombay 
extracts tlie followin^^ passage from “Mother 
India" 

“Hengal is the seat of bitterest ])oliticai unrest 
“the producer of India’s uiaiii crop of anarchists, 
bornb-throwcT’s and assassins. Beny:al is also 
among the most sexually exa^jrerated regions of 
India ; and medical and jiolicc authorities m any 
country observe the link beweeu that (luality and 
“«iueei” criminal minds- the exhaustion of normal 
avenues of excitement creating a thirst and a scyirrh 
in the abnormal for gratification. But Bengal also is 
the stronghold of strict pHnlnh, and one cannot but 
speculate as to how many explosions of eccentric 
crime in whicdi the young politicals of Bengal have 
indulged, were given the detonating touch by the 
unspeakable flatness ol^ their vy/cyT/cz/z-doadened home 
lives, made the more irksome by their own half- 
digested dose of foreign doc'trines.” {“Mother 
India, p. 118.) 

The comments of the Editor of the Indian 
Social Reformer on this passage are given 
below. 

Tt is strange“is it not ?— that this (according 
to 3liss Mayo) God-forsaken province should have 
produced during this last c*onlury t^e largCvSt 
number of great Indians who have attained an 
international reputatiem. Raja JIammohun Roy, 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahainsa, Keshub Chandra Sen, Swami 
Vivekananda in the spheie of religion ; Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt, Torn Dutt, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sarojini Naidu in the region of ])oetry ; Sir Jagadis 
Chuiider Bose and Sir B. C. Kay in the realm of 
science ; Sir Surendranath Baneijec, Lord Sinha, 
and Chittaranjan Das in politics; Sir Ouriidas 
Baneiioo and Sir Aslmtosh ]\Iiikliei jo('* m education. 
M’^hat a brilliant galiaxv to spring out of the muck 
of Miss Katherine Mayo’s “most sexually ex- 
aggerated pi evince"! Even New York and Chicago, 
we h m-y, have not produced greater men in so 
many spheres and in comparatively so short a 
time ! 

As regards the alleged connection between 
the political unrest in Bengal and the so- 
called sexual exaggeration of this province, 
onr contemporary observes: 

The Indian political extremist of the Bartition 
days was described as a sexual pervert. Those 
who knew him laughed at this description. But 
very few outside Caimitta, or, at most Bengal, 
knew anything of him. We ourselves did not 
realise the full extent of this calumny until we 
had unimpeai'hable testimony to its utter falsity. 
The late Sir Narayan Chandavarkar with Mr. 
.Justice Beachcroft was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to examine the eases cf some 
scores oj men, Jiiostly students, who were held 
in COD linemen t lor alleged ('ompbcity in anarchist 
doings. The committee, we tliink, personally 
interviewed some of them. Its proceedings wore 
private, but this wuiter distinctly remembers Sir 
Narayan, when he returned from Calcutta, telling 
him that the talk about the degeneracy of those 
boys was pure bunkum. On the contrary, they 


liad, he said in effect, made a religion of piiysi- 
cal fitness. The Gita was their manual of c'.on- 
duct and devotion, and hard physical exorcise 
vvas a regular iiart of their daily discipline. Miss 
Kathoriiu? Mayo need not have come all the way 
to India to verify tlie observation of inodical and 
])olic.e fUitlioritios about ’the? exhaustion of normal 
avenues of excitement creating a thirst and a 
searoti m the aonormal for its gratilii-atiori.” 

“Mother India,’' we fancy, lual its oiigin in such 
a thirst leading to such a sean*b. 'rim muck is in 
Miss Katherine Mayo’s mind more than in Bengal 
or any other fiart ot India, though, of (toiirse, India 
like every otlior part of the world is compounded 
ot mud and sky. 


Outlawing Wars of Aggression 

News has been re(‘(?ived that the League 
of Nations Assembly has unanimously adopted 
the Polisli resolution outlawing all wars of 
aggression. Loid Onslow, the British delegate 
expressed the view that the resolution defined 
clearly the main object of the League and 
marked a distinct ste[) forward. 

The resolution adopted at the League 
Assembly's meeting has, no doubt, some 
value as an expression of opinion. But until 
it is known what steps the League can and 
will take against aggressive nations, the 
resolution cannot be exjiected to produce any 
good results. The biggest empires of the 
world to-day ha\e grown by aggressive warfare^ 
showing that the nations which are masters 
of these empires have been the most iiggressive 
in the world. And it is these nations which 
have peimanent seats in the League Council 
and dominate the League. Should any of tiiese 
nations become aggressive, excuses would 
not be wanting to prove that it has not been 
aggressive. The wolf in the story made out that 
the lamb was the aggressor. It would be a dif- 
ficult task to suggest a definition of aggressive 
warfare entirely fiee from loopholes. And 
supposing any of the big powers wanted to 
be defiant, who w'ould or could oppose 
them ? 

But assuming that all aggresivo waifare 
would in future be stopped by the resolution 
of the League, that could scarcely be held 
to he a source ot great consolation to the 
subject peoples of the world. It has been 
repeatedly shown in this Review that the 
majority of the inhabitants of tlie world are 
now subject to foreigners. Future aggressive 
w^ars would not result in their greater 
enslavement, nor would the non-occurnmee 
of such w^ars result in making them free. 
Therefore, so far as they are concerned, the 
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LiGa^^UG rGsolution inakos no difTBroncG in 
their lot. We and other subject peoples 
would lyidonbtedly be happy if countries 
which are now independent 'were not con- 
quered and brought down to our humiliating 
political status But men bein 2 f both altruistic 
and selfish, the g’ood fortune of some cannot 
be felt as a compensation for the wretched 
condition of the unfortunate. 

do not know of any peoples who are 
kept in a state of snhjectiou with their 
consent. All subject peoples want to be 
free, but are prevented by fonr .uajanr 
from realisinnr their desire. Those nations 
who rule forei.irn peoples and keep them 
deprived of freedom arf' really in a, state of 
standin^r a^irressive warfare ‘ a^rainst those 
whom they keep in snbjeetion WTiat is the 
remedy for tins stand ini; a^i;r(Nssion ? Is the 
Lea{;ue competent even to dream of any 
such remedy ? ' 

The Leaj;'ue s first duty is said to bo the 
maintenance of peace, But ean there bo said 
to be any true peace when fl ere is a standini; 
invasion ot tfie riirhts of >{h)j(»ct peoples ? 
All suiiject p(M.’)pIes live in a state of siege. 
A state of siege is not peace. 

It is to he hoped that tin* League’s out- 
lawry of war will md lizzie out like the 
talk of disarmament The world was at 
first told there ’would he disarmament ; then 
the question debated was reduction : the 
next stage was limitation. Even that could 
not be agreed upiin. What next ? 


The British Empire and the League 
of Nations 

The Week comments thus on Sir Austen 
Chamberlain's description of the British 
Empire as an older league of nations ; — 

Sir Austen Chainh(?rlain made Hy with the 
words ‘'Loimiie of Nations’' as a dovseription ot 
tlie British Empire and referred to tlu' lafitu’ as an 
“older league of nations.” That, ol course, is 
simply untrue. The Empire was an Empire and 
iiist tliat, with a little gradual mitigation of the 
Imperial rule as pafria poiedas over “daughter 
nations.” It was only during the war that the 
idea of a “British Commonwealth of Nations” was 
horn and the idea first received documentary 
expression in England’s treaty with Ireland two 
years after the League of Nations came into 
existence And in fact the alisolute equality of 
men, porliaps of the Dominions, in the Empire 
was still so little clear even then that only a few 
months ago, an Imperial Conference had to define 
it beyond cavil. It is therefore sheer allectation 
to speak of the British Empire as “the oldest 


league of nations in tlie world.” The fact is, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain Jiad a thoroughly bad case 
to defend at Cnneva. and if what lie said is the 
best tliat (jan he said for it, jt only proves how 
utterly bad it is. 

The British Empire is a commonwealth 
)nnu(s India, where the vast majority of its 
inhabitants live. 

The Army and the ‘'Martial Races” 

It is only in a subject country like India that 
one hears of tlui division of the people of the 
same country into martial and non- martial. In 
free and independent countries recruits are 
soughtand obtained from all classes, only physical 
fitness and other qualilications being required. 
In India, many areas which formerly furnish- 
ed recruits to the British Crovernmont have 
ceased to bo classed as containing people tit 
to be soldiers. There may have been some 
degree of real emascnlatiori there, produced 
by British rule But another fact cannot 
but be noticed. Witli the spread of educa- 
tion comes the dawning of political conscious- 
ness and ]>atriotism ; and as soon as this 
happened in any ))articiilar area, it ceased to 
be a recruiting ground for the Indian army. 
But that is a long story, which cannot be 
told here. 

The professionally military mercenary 
classes want that the Indian section of the 
army should remain a close preserve for 
them — commissioned officers also, when ap- 
pointed, being chosen from their ranks. In 
reply to the spokesmen of these classes, Sir 
C. P. Sethna spoke as follows in the Council 
of State : — 

ft will interest Sir Lmar llayat and those who 
hold tlie views ^ as tie does that in the 

(iourse of oui’ investigations at St. Cyr m B'rance 
\vo enquired as to the number of boys who came 
from tiie military classes and of those whose 
fathers had not followed the military profession. 
Tlie House will be interested to know 'tliat out 
of the boys at St. C.vr at the time 175 were 
sons of professional soldiers and 150 were sons 
of men in dilTonmt civil iirofessions. We were 
told further that the former, nariioly, the sons of 
soldiers, did not as a rule display any greater 
military aptitude than the latter, and the latter, 
tlie House will be still more interested to know, 
were sons of tax-collectors, business employees, ' 
carpenters, chemists, agriculturists, bailHTs, butchers, 
band-masters and working men. 


Women Students at Dacca University 

According to a statement made by the 
Vice-chancellor of the Dacca University, last 
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session there were fire women students, of 
whom three lived in the women's hostel 
attaehed tb the Dacca Hall, This session 13 
women students have takxm admission and 
had come to the hostel. Of the 13 students 
in the University, 4 are reading in the fifth 
year M. A. Glass, one in the sixth year M. A. 
Class, five in the third year B A. Class, two in 
the fourth year B. A. Class and one in the first 
year Law Class. In the recent University 
examination Miss Fazilat-un-nessa, ^ a 
Mahoraedan woman student, obtained a first 
class first in M. A. in Mathematics. Miss 
Fazilat-un-nessa's achieveraemt is a record 
for Bengali Muslim students as well as for 
Bengali women students of all sects. 

Of these thirteen women university 
students at Dacca, two are Brahmos, one is a 
Muslim, and the remaining ten are Hindus- 

The Dacca University Court has recom- 
mended the expenditure of Rs, 5,000 per 
annum for enabling a woman student to pro- 
ceed to Europe for the prosecution of higher 
studies. 


An Indian Woman Student’s Success 
in America 

Miss Sarala Ghosh of the Darjiling 
Maharani Girls’ school has obtained the 
degree of M. A. in Sociology and Economics, 
graduating from Wellesley College, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A. She has raised one 
thousand dollars from this college for trie 
building fund of the Maharani GirU’ School 


Maharani Suniti Devi’s Princely Gift 

The Victoria Institution for girls was 
founded in Calcutta by Keshub Chundor Son. 
His eldest daughter, the Maharani Suniti Devi 
of Coooh Behar, has recently made over Lily 
Cottage, her father’s residence in Calcutta, 
with its grounds, covering four bighas to 
this institution. The property must be woith 
several lakhs of rupees. This noble gift is 
worthy of both father and daughter. It will 
give stability to the institution, which will 
continue to do good to the women of Bengal 
generation after generation. 


Indira Maharani Hunting and Dancing 

We have felt greatly pained and humilia- 
ted at the report published in the papers 


that the Maharani Indira of Gooch Behar, 
who has several children, has been 
spending her time in Elngland in 
hunting and dancing, occupations 'which are 
unvvorthy of a Hindu widow. Hitherto only 
Indian Maharajas liave been guilty of 
squandeiing abroad the Avealtli extracted 
from tlieir uncared-for subjects. It would 
be an evil day for India if Indian Maharanis 
followed til (5 unworthy example of Indira 
Maharani. The following cutting from a British 
paper has been sent to us by an anonymous 
indignant Indian correspondent 

A Dvmmno .Mmuicvxki: 

One of the keenest dancers in London jiisl 
now IS the yoiin;.’’ Maharanee of (Joot'h liehar, a 
very beautiful vviio dresses Iier hair in 

modern style and weais it uncovered, but has 
not dispensed with her Jon}^ sari. She was 
(iancinu: at Chez Victor this AV(H>k, and I notice 
that she apprcL‘i:ded ail tluA points in tlie various 
souf’s surm there i>y Losliv' llut<'hiusqn, so her 
English is evidently very good. This is not sui*' 
prising, as her hiisl»au(l and his brothers wen' 
educated at Eton, and her father is the Oaekwar 
of Baroda. 

Our ruling princesses, particularly tiio 
AvidoAvs, should follow the noble example of 
the sainted Maharani Ahalyabai of Indore. 

“An Indian Gulliver” 

Under the above caption, The TfVe/o the 
Calcutta Ki>man Catholic organ, lias the 
following editorial paragraphs : 

in our issue of August 11th aax gave a detailocl 
account of the reception accorded to Rabindranath 
Tagoie at Singapoie. Sir Hugh and Lady ClitTord 
having had their fellow citizen in the iicpublic of 
Letters staying Avitli them for three days, the Avhole 
official and non-official European Avoild, of course, 
with that snobbery so cliarac-toristu! of petty 
“Society” in tiuv coi’ners of the world, fell over 
each other to follow the gubernatorial lead. As a 
eonsequeuce the Poet’s progress through Malaya 
was of a semi-royal nature-'-at h'a-'t until he had 
got half-Avay through. Then a lionib.sbell burst. 
Somebody had diwsrevered that Dr. Tagore was— 
horror of horrors ! -“disIoyar’ and “anti- British”. 
The way the disc.overy Avas made is also typi<.*al of 
the (‘losed-in toy-iiniATnse in Avliich the.se iieople 
live —three days’ steam from Calcutta. Somebody, 
Ave say, had found in a Manila paper, that a 
Shanghai paper had said, that a Chir?ago paper had 
said, that tlie Poet had said to a Calc.utta paper, 
that he heartily disapproved of Indian troops being 
sent to China “as jiawns in the British game in 
China.” This amazing discovery of course might 
have boon made last February, wheii the Poet gave 
an interview on this China business: and in fact 
another and still graver discovoiy... which seems not 
yet to have been made in Malaya - might indeed 
have been made earlier still, rr.., that Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore on a certain occasion renounced his 
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British Kaighthood. Well miy tho heads of 
“Society” people of M^lava reel. Such a sedi- 
tionist ! Such a traitor ! This anti-British viper ! 

and actuaWy staying at (fovernment House 

Meanwhile, on leaving Malaya, the Poet has, 
thrpugh his Secretary, Prof. B. Ariarn Williams, 
issued a dignified statement.. -But we hope sincere- 
ly that tho matter will not end there and that, 
when Rabindranath Tagore returns home, he will 
write for the world’s delectation a light comedy of 
his travels to Liliput. 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 

In our last issue We printed a letter 
from a Muslim lawyer in which he expressed 
a doubt as to whether his co-religionists were 
guilty of a larger proportion of crimes against 
women than the followers of other creeds. 
There is not the least doubt that they are. 
Snffjihani, the Bengali weekly, has carefully 
woiked out certain percentages based on 
the published cases of such crimes committed 
during the last five years. Here are some 
of these figures : — 

Of such crimes 50.(> per cent, were 
committed by Musalmans, 25.5 per cent by 
Hindus, 5.3 by Hindus and Muslims combined, 
and 1().2 by persons of unknown religious 
profession. 

Of the crimes committed by gangs of 
rascals, 52 4 per cent, wore committed by 
Muhammadan gangs, 1H.4 by Hindu gangs, 
9 by combined Hindu and Muslim gangs, and 
13.4 by gangs of men whose “religion'' is 
unknown. 

Of the women oft'ended sigainst 68.7 per. 
cent, were Hindus, 21 percent. iMuslims and 
()8 of unknowm religion. 

36 8 percent of the crimes were committed 
by single individuals, and 61.(> per cent by 
gangs. 

These figures support our conclusion that 
there are brains, money and organisation 
behind many of these crimes. 

It will not be pleasing news to anti-Indian 
propagandists to learn that not a single Indian 
extremist or anarchist has ever been accused 
of any crime against women. In fact, if 
political suspects had anything to do with 
such crimes, they would have been hunted 
down in.no time. The British Government 
entertains the services of a rather large and 
costly detective staff, with spies added, who 
detect, and some say, manufacture, political 
ciirainals. But the same chivalrous British 


Government has not taken any special step to 
punish and put a stop to crimes against 
women in Bengal. The comparative criminality, 
of Hindus and Musalmans does not trouble 
us so much as the qnestion of how the 
honour of women can be made safe every- 
where. 


The Viceroy on Communal Unity 

If the duty of the Governor-General of 
India had been only or mainly to make 
speeches, it would have been quite the right 
thing to judge Lord Irwin by his speeches. 
But he is the executive head of the British 
Government here. His duty, therefore, does not 
end with preaching sermons The question 
of the sincerity of such sermons does not 
arise. The head executive officer is to be 
judged above all by what he does. 

Lord Irwin seom.s to think that communal 
unity and amity can be ostublisliod solely 
by the efT)rts of the communities concerned. 
That is, however, not tho case. There are 
undoubtedly historical, leligious and social 
causes underlying communal discord in India. 
But these causes had been in existence from 
before the establishinout of British rule in India. 
To these causes have been added political and 
economic factors for which British rule is 
responsible. The assertion of L^rd Morley 
in his Rrrollrrlions that Lord Minto “started 
the communal hare,” and Maulana Moharaed 
Ali’s dictum that the Muslim deputation 
which waited on Lord Minto for a definitely 
fixed proportion of the seats in the Councils, 
then proposed to be expanded, was a 
“command performance,” while remaining 
true, have lost their novelty by repetition. 
Since the Morley-Minto Reforms, tho 
Government has done many other things 
which have accentuated the separatist 
tendency. 

Whenever and wherever the executive 
officers have anticipated or imagined any 
breach of the peace owing to possible 
communal conflicts, “law and order’’ has 
been attempted to bo maintained by pre- 
venting the Hindus from going on with 
their religious observances — not because the 
Hindus were likely to be turbulent and 
break the peace, but because tho Muslims 
might try to interfere with Hindu celebrations 
by force. 
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A Governor-General and all subordinate 
executive otRcers under hiin arts tlierofore, 
indirectly responsible for communal oonilicts 
and riots along ’with the members of the 
communities themselves. The district exe- 
cutive officers and the district police are 
directly responsible for the non-prevention of 
communal riots. We presume, though we 
are not sure, that if there be any increase 
in ordinary crime in any district the district 
officers and police are departmentally held 
to have been inefficient or » egligent in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Similarly, if there be 
communal riots in any district, the executive 
and police officers should be sternly taken to 
task. Their promotion should be stopped, 
they should be degraded, or they should be 
dismissed, according to the degree of their 
incompetency, neglect, or worse. But, as far 
as we are aware, tliis is never done. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms Re- 
port contains a long and convincing argu- 
ment against communal representation, but 
nevertheless concedes what the separatists 
want. Then, there is the reservation of a 
certain percent, of posts in the public services 
for Muslims but not for any other class of 
people Not that we want any such reserva- 
tion for all other backward or so-called 
backward classes. It is impossible to be 
just to or satisfy all (he sects, classes, castes 
and sub-castes of India by following the 
principle of reservation of seats in representa- 
tive bodies or of posts in the public services 
for these different sections. We can 
safely challenge anybody to satisfac- 
torily tackle the arithmetical puzzle involved. 
It may be easy to satisfy the Muslims, but 
it is impossible to be just to all without 
following tlie principle of an open door for 
for talent the most capable, irrespective of 
caste or creed or race or class. 

Lord Irwin was not entitled to preach 
the sermon that he did, because ho has not 
done his bit. It may be that he has no power 
to do anything effective iu the directions 
indicated abiive. We do not know. But, if 
he has no power to do his bit, he ought to 
resign and declare why he has done so. His 
speech has been hailed in his home country 
as a great achievement, and it has been 
sought to be suggested that if communal 
concord be not established, it will be in spite 
of the Viceroy having done his best, and the 
fault will lie entirely with the communities 
concerned and their leaders. But speech- 
making is perhaps the least of the Governor- 


GeneraTs duties. If it wore his main duty, 
there would be many better preachers of 
sermons available at quite a small fraction 
of his salary. 

Tnis communal affair is not a mere com- 
munal one. It is, if we may so put it, a 
three-cornered tangle. Concord cannot easily 
be established only by the efforts of the 
communities themselves, unless the Government 
does its bit and liigh public servants and 
their underlings sincerely and honorably do 
their bit as gentlemen. 

The Unity Conference 

We sincerely regret the failure of the 
Unity Conference at Simla. We did not 
anticipate that it would succeed. But we 
should have rejoiced if our anticipations 
had been falsified. 

So far as wo can judge, the only way 
to establish friendship between the commu- 
nities is not to curtail any right of any 
community. Cattle should be allowed to 
be sacrificed in slaughter-houses appointed 
for the purpose, at mosques, and in places 
owned by Muhammadans— but everywhere 
screened from the public gaze. As nobody 
takes offence or breaks heads when cattle 
are led through the streets by butchers to 
slaughter-houses, they should be allowed 
to be led through the shortest public routes 
to the places of sacrifice also. Places where 
goats, etc., are sacrificed by Hindus should 
also be screened from the public gaze. Beef 
stalls may be opened in separate places 
sanctioned by municipalities or similar 
bodies, even where they do not exist at 
present. 

We do not write these things with 
pleasure. Though we are not orthodox, our 
parentage and upbringing are Hindu, and 
we are vegetarians by choice and conviction. 
We value the life of cattle. But, to 
say the least, we value human life 
and human liberty (political and of 
all other kinds) not loss. Our conviction is 
that if Hindus did not make it a point to 
raise objections to the sacrifice of cattle, there 
would not he more cow-killing in the long 
run than now. Piobably there would be less 
in course of time. 

So far as musical processions and music 
in Hindu temples and Hindu homes and 
institutions are concerned, they should be 
allowed in all public places and 
thoroughfares at all times. before 
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or in the vicinity of all mosqne«; and 
Muslim homes and institutions, in all Hindu 
and other non-Muslim homes, temples and 
institutions. 

New Ministers for Bengal 

The announcement in the papers that as 
soon as Sir P. C Mitter returns to Bengal, 
the (xovernor of Beneral will appoint him and 
Nawab Musharraf Hossein raini-t^rs, has 
given rise to much discussion in th ‘ papers. 
Discussion is necessary and ought not to 
be objected to. But we have no relish for 
personal squabbles, and do not intend to 
take any notice of them. 

We have never been in love with dyar- 
chy But the mere scotching of it without 
killing it and substituting something better in 
its place is to us a futile and uninteresting 
game. If the ministers can got some of our 
money to spend for the good of the province, 
that is not worse than allowing all the 
money to be spent by the British bureaucrats 
according to their fancy, pleasure whim, 
or self-interest. But, of course, we would 
prefer the ending of dyarchy and the esta- 
blishment of autonomy in the provinces and 
in the country as a whole. 

Bengal (Bural) Primary Education Bill 

That elementary education should be made 
free and compulsory for girls and boys 
throughout India, including Bengal, is a 
proposition which does not require any 
argument to establish in the year 1927 A. C. 
But every-where the official objection is 
the lack of money. It is very unfortunate that 
money loses its solidity and becomes volatile 
and evaporablo in the Indian public treasury 
in the presence of a warm desire in the 
Indian mind for education. But neither the 
warmth of military ardour, nor the warmth 
of civilian avarice appears to volatilize it. 

We are reminded of the fact that there is 
not sutficient money in the Bengal treasury 
for the extension of primary education by 
the proposal contained in the Bengal Kural) 
Primary Education Bill to levy a cess for 
raising a crore of rupees for the purpose. 
As we have shown repeatedly, particularly 
in our article on the subject in the last July 
issue, there would be no need to levy a 
new cess, if Bengal were given her just dues. 
Bengal having been robbed and cheated by 


the Meston Award, cannot agree to be taxed 
again. We are absolutely against any fresh 
taxation. Let our Ministers do their best 
to get for Bengal her dues. It they fail, let 
them resign, saying why they have resigned. 

The apportionment of this fresh cess is 
also bad. The ryot is to pay four pice per 
rupee of rent and the land-lord one pice. Are 
the ryots wealthier than the Zemindars ? 

The constitution of the proposed district 
education committees is also objectionable. 
The majority of members ought not to be 
such as would merely cry ditto to the 
collector. 

India and the International Labour Office 

Intervievved by a representative of the 
Associated press about the work of the 
Tenth International Labour Conference, 
Mr. G. D. Birla, Indian Employers’ represen- 
tative, said among other things that, ‘'although 
a good deal of useful and quiet work is 
being done by the Labour Office, very little 
has been done affecting the codition of 
Indian labour.” 


Rabindranath Tagore on .Freedom 

In the course of a letter, addressed to 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland in reply to one received 
from him, published in the Visvabharati 
Quarterly, Rabindranath Tagore writes : — 

It is needless to say that 1 also dream of 
freedom for my motherland, but I know that 
neither the path towards it nor its instrument and 
cxnression can be copied from tlie history of other 
nations. So long as the hulk of our people remains 
steeped in ignorance, unable to know its own mind, 
it can never attain emancipation for the purpOvSe of 
its self- reveal men t in politics according to its own 
temperament and need. 

The whole letter deserves to be read and 
pondered over. But it seems to us that in 
the picture which he draws of our country 
the shades are too dark and the lights are 
wanting. For instance, he observes : — 

Our Avant of ordinary human interest, not only 
in our neighbouring provinces, but in communities 
not our own, is darkly lense among us ; the 
communication of mutual sympathy and under- 
standing between ourselves is barred at every step 
by caste and communal obstructions and religious 
fanaticism. 

This cannot be said to be a wholly in- 
accurate picture. But neither can it be 
called a wholly accurate one. Instances of 
Hindus working for Muslims and of the men 
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of one province woikin^j: for those of another 
are not entirely wanting. There is a little 
mutual human interest, too. 

Again : — 

The unreasoninff actooptantie of practices and 
prohibitions in minute details of life, the complete 
saeriPce of individual initiative forced upon our 
unthinking: millions by a system of social tyranny 
more perfectly oiganised than in any other country 
of the world, the terribly efficient machinery for 
a wholesale inanufaclure of cowards and slaves 
(constantly workini; in our domestic surroundings, 
these an^ tlie powerful enemies that are in alliance 
with the evil star of our political misfortune. Our 
immediate duty is to fiu'ht ihera. to (‘onuuer our 
country fiom the aji:e-loiig donnnati(m of an 
intellectual and moral inteilia, from the (crude 
inaterialism rulintr in the ^nise of piety (•ausinjj 
immense dissipation of energy and unmeaning 
suffeiing and degradation. 

We venture respectfully to observe that 
as there is to some extent interdependence 
between social and spiritual freedom on the 
one hand and political freedom on the other, 
it cannot be said that political freedom should 
be worked for after spiritual and social 
freedom has been achieved. In fact, so far 
at least as social reform in some directions 
is concerned, it is quite clear to ns that it 
cannot be effected without the attainment 
and help of political freedom. In the days 
of Rammohun Roy the spiritual and social 
condition of our countrymen was worse than 
now, the reign of superstition was then 
more undisputed than now. Yet Rammohun 
Roy tried to be an all-round emancipatior of 
his countrymen. He was an uncompromising 
fighter for spiritual, intellectual and social 
fieedom. But he was n( the saute time a 
fighter for political and civic fiecdoin. 

We do not think any man, however great, 
can be quite free within unless he is also 
flee \\ithout. Some imiierfections in the per- 
soiialites of scmie of tlie greatest teachers of 
humanity can be almost directly traced to 
their having not been politically free. 

We repeat, therefore, that we are unable 
to accept the poet's suggestion — for such it 
appears to us to be—that political emancipa- 
tion is not an immediate duty, and that it 
should be attempted after spiritual and social 
freedom has been achieved. In any case, it 
may be allowable for the small number of 
persons in our country who maybe considereci 
as free spiritually, intellectually and socially, 
free as other men of their class were or are in 
other countries, to work both for the spiritual 
and social emancipation of the rest of their 
countrymen and for the political emancipation 


of themselves and the people in general, as 
far as practicable. 

The poet concludes his letter thu& : — 

In countries where the mind is alive ^d active, 
the dillerent problems, such as politics and 
economics, liave their meaning. But where the 
mind itself is smothered under a load of dead 
things, under the pressure of automatic habits 
inherited from a primitive past, all our powers must 
be directed towards rescuing it from the (iebris of 
a ruined antiquity. That means widespread 
ediK^ation. Of course, we in the name of humanity, 
have the right to appeal to our rulers to help us 
in this object. And yc*t that appeal may be in vain 
or ludicrously meagre in its respqnse, owing to a 
parsimonious budget bursting ^ with its burden ot 
military and punitive expondiluie. But there is 
n(3thing, except our own a])athy, to i)revont our- 
selves, from utilising all our resources and 
organising a system of national education that will 
include in its function an active .and direct 
guidance of the life of the people, helping them to 
realise the dignity and fivedom of their creative 
spirit. Only when they are conscious of the real 
meaning of self-rule within themselves, can they 
successfully strive to establish it over their out(^r 
circumstances. 

That the mind of the people should be 
rescued from the debris of a mined anti- 
quity, and that widespread education is indis- 
pensably necessary for the purpose is un- 
doubtedly true. But we do not think that 
universal education of tlie people is 
practicable without State action. And such 
State action, so far as onr knowledge goes, 
has been taken only in politically free 
countries. Universal education by private 
effort is certainly a thinkable proposition. 
But it is not practicable. And that for 
several reasons. The force of character and 
enterpiise which such effort presupposes are 
not found in a sufficiently large number of 
persons in politically subject countries ; for 
the soul of man is dwarfed by loss of free- 
dom. In the second place, politically subject 
countries are comparatively poor, and conse- 
(juently a sufficient number of inhabitants 
thereof cannot afford to spend and subscribe 
enough again for education in addition to 
paying the usual taxes and cesses and rates, 
which in free and wealthier countries secure 
for the people free education. In the third 
place, in India any widespread vigorous 
movement for the education of the masses is 
sure to incur the suspicion and disfavour 
of the bureaucracy. The movement may not 
be suppressed wholesale, but the 
workers may bo removed from their 
field of work, as the fate of several social 
workers proves. In conclusion, it may be 
stated that even in England and some other 
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independent countries, universal national 
education has followed, not preceded, the 
widening of the franchise and the getting 
of the vote by larger and larger numbers of 
the jteople. The reason is easy to understand. 
The aristocracy and the middle classes in all 
countries generally are not quite so altruistic 
as to confer the blessing of knowledge on the 
lower orders unless constrained to do so ; for 
knowledge is power, and the upper classes 
know that their predominance would be 
threatened by the lower ones being <=»ducated. 
It was only in Japan that the uppei classes 
gave up their privileges of their own accord. 
But that example is unique in history, and 
was possible only in a politically indepen- 
dent country. 

We do not in the least wish to discourage 
private cllbrt in education. It should go on 
more vigorously than now. But there is no 
harm in knowing its limitations. 


Address on Rammohun Roy 

The authorised text of the address on 
Rammohun Roy delivered by the editor of 
this Review as president of aCalcutta Rammohun 
Roy Memorial Meeting appears in full in the 
October Welfare. 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Again 

We are glad our repeated contradictious 
of Sir William Yincent's story that Nepal 
abolished slavery under the influence of the 
League of Nations have borne fruit. The 
Maharaja of Kapurthala admitted at a League 
meeting this year that the League had nothing 
to do with it— Nepal did it independently. 


Falsehood about Tagore’s Ancestry 

Prabasi contradicts the story given 
publicity to in the Ceylon Daily Neivs of 
September 6, that Tagore told an interviewer 
of the “Bail Mail’’ (of what country, town, 
or date» it is not mentioned) that his ‘ancestor 
to the fifth generation was a son of a 
Portuguese ” This shows to what absurd 
lengths some journalists can go in their 
invention of lies pure and simple. 

Unhappy Kharagpur 

There is again a probability of a railway- 
men’s strike at Kharagpur in consequence of 
the lock-out and so-called retrenchment, 
which is believed to be only retaliatory 
victimisation due to the last strike. There 
is great distress ain ing the workers and 
their dependants. All contributions should 
be sent to the office of the All-India 
Kailwaymen’s Federation, 12 Dalhousie 
S(|uare, Calcutta. 

Religious Outrages Act. 

The Bill to punish outrages on religious 
feedings has been passed. This places a new 
weapon against the press in the hands of the 
executive. The offence should not have been 
made non-bailable. We have been all along 
against this piece of legislation, and have 
given reasons for our opposition. The power 
to sanction the starting of prosecutions should 
have been given only to High Courts, not 
to magistrates, and that on the application of 
the aggrieved party. 

Our Puja Holidays 

The Modern Review Office will remain 
closed from the 3rd to the Ifith of October 
current. Letters, etc., received during this 
period will he taken up for disposal on the 
17th. 
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Buddhist Temple at Dar-es-Salam 
Ob the 6th of August, 1927, a large 
number of Sinhalese Buddhists, resident at 
Dar-es-Salam assembled in a meeting and 
passed a resolution to the cfi'ect that immedi- 
ate steps be taken to construct a Vi Jiara at 
Dar-es-Salam by the end of 1928. Ihe 


estimated cost of the Temple would be about 
60,000 shillings. A strong Committee of 18 
has been formed to give tflect to the resolu- 
tion. About 10,600 shillings have already 
been promised. 

The idea, is very good. We, however, 
should like to point out that the Cummittee 
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should specially emphasise the necessity 

for stimulating: Buddhistic studies in Dar-es- 
Salara, 'Scholars of eminence should be 

invited and popular lectures arranered to 

rouse popular interest in Buddhism. If these 
are not done, mere building of Viharas would 
be of no avail. 

Indian Life Vs. European Prestige 

We reproduce the following from the 

Indian Opinion, J^atal, 

As reported in our last week’s issue, for kill- 
ing: an Indian child by carelessly driving: her car 
a European woman was fined f:2(). Now for 
interfering: with a European woman in an insulting: 
manner an Indian has | been ‘sentenced at the cri- 
minal sessions to six years liard labour and eig:ht 
strokes, Mr Justice Matthews remark inj? that he 
had to take a very serious view of this behaviour 
towards European women. Thus the pre^tifre of a 
white woman is greater than the life of an Indian 
in the eyes of the Courts of justice in this country. 

The Feetham Report Condemned 

The Report of the Feetham Commission 
has roused great resentment among the 
Indians in South Africa. The following 
extract from an Indo-African paper will 
explain the situation to some extent. 

A meeting of the executive committee of The 
Eastern Africa Indian National Congress and 
certain other gentlemen specially invited to 
attend was held at the Congress offices, Nairobi, 
on Tuesday to discuss the position created by the 
outcome of the Feetham Commission Report. 

After discussion the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

That in the event of adoption of the Feetham 
Commission Report by the Local Government, the 
Indian community should withdraw all members 
fn^m all Government bodies and also from public 
bodies, and mass meetings be Iconvoned throughout 
the country to protest against the adoption of the 
said report and that ultimately a special session 
of the Congress be called as early as possible. 

The following Resolution was also passed 
unanimously. 

fn view of a letter from Mr, Sharausdeen, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu be requested to preside over the 
special session of the Congress, and that Mrs 
Naidu be requested to stay in this country for at 
least three months. 

It was resolved that the Congress be held at 
Nairobi sometime in the month of October. 
1927. 

The meeting was then adjourned till next day 
when a memorandum to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies was submitted .by the general secretary 
protesting against the P'eetham Commission Report 
and this was adopted. 

Indian Business Abroad 

That Indian businessmen’s success is at 
the bottom of the present white vs brown 


struggle in Africa is now well-known to the 
Indian public. The nature of the business 
success that is causing this kiter-racial 
jealousy wonld be well realised from the 
following extract from an African journal; 

Sisal Tndustiy, whicli is the backbone of 
Tanganyika Territory, has been monopoly in 
the hands of European settlers before the war. 
After the war when a few Indian firms ventured 
and stepped info this enterprise, the Europeans 
not only thought hut also declared that the Indians 
would never hf\ able to succeed in this venture : 

Although this Industry was entirely new, yet 
the Indian (inns that undertook it. doggeddly stuck 
to their guns with the most astounding results in 
the recent Victory at Nairobi. 

All the visitors that were present at the recent 
Nairobi Exhibition expressed complete satisfaction 
at the Sisal exhibits. And amongst many Sisal 
exhibitors of both Ken\a and Tanganyika, there 
were hardiv two or three exhibits representing 
the Indian Sisal Manufacturers. The judge appoin- 
ted was the well-known Sisal expert Col. R. B. 
Turner of Kenya. 

It will be a source of pride and satisfaction for 
the Indians of Kenya and Tanganyika to learn that 
the UoNouits in number One fibre class were 
awarded to the Gonilia Sisal Estate of Makvuni. 
This Sisal plantation belonga to the well-known 
firm of Messrs Karimjee Jivaniee A Co., and it will 
npt be out of place to mention here that the said 
Sisal Estate is being so siKscessfully run under the 
capable and intelligent control of Mr. Abdulla M A. 
Karimjee. 

The judge of the Sisal exhibits, Col/R. B. Turner 
awarded 94 points out of a possible 100 points, and 
his remark was that the Sisal produced by the said 
estate “was almost perfect in every way”. Such 
high points — (9 1/luO) — and so veiy creditable a 
remark tends to prove that Indians can do things 
creditably when they have the opportunities to do 
them. 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastri on the Empire 

The African Chronicle vehemently criti- 
cises Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s pro-Empire 
speeches in Africa. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri is 
reported to have said : 

“Towards the British Empire India has been 
drawn by ties of affection, esteem and gratitude 
which it is impossible to describe. At first she 
was brought within the Empire by force, now we 
value very greatly our position and the fact that 
we were born of the “Pax Britannica ” Now that 
we are fully established we can scarcely realise 
the terrible fate we have escaped by being drawn 

within the Empire, Fairplay in a (^ourt of law 

and absolutely even-handed justice India has these 
things in far greater measure than in the best 
administered Indian States. Our greatest politi- 

cians believe and have laid it down in so many 
words that the British connection has been ordained 
for the good of both countries and that good 
has not yet been fully achieved. There is much 
to bo drawn from this connection and we there- 
fore take a vow that we will not do anything 
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whieh may have the remote effect of weakening 
this connection.” 

On the above the African Chronicle 
Comments as follows : 

Thf* f«)regoing speech delivere^i l)v the Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Sris^ri. before a crowded European audience 
in the iVIiritzhnrg Town Hill, has iind iibtediv 
created a profound sensation among the intelligent 
section of the Indian communitv, but the British 
section is highly dated at the unwonted encomium 
paid by this high-nlaced Indian official to the 
genius of the British race for ruling a horde of 
brown races, scattered over the (-ontinent of India. 
We have always understood fhat the Moderate 
Party, who now style themselves Liberals m India, 
were sincere patriots bent on a constructive policy 
in the governanc^e of the Indian K moire, but avo 
never harboured the notion that that Party is cap- 
able of entertaining such an exaggerated— nay 
extravagant idea of the effect whi(*h British con- 
nection has bestowed on India and to whi<‘.h Mr. 
Sastri gave utterance in such superb over-flowing 
English last week. As a distinguished official of 
the Indian Government and as an outstanding 
Imperial propagandist, Mr. Sastri may be just 
doing bis duty, but in so far as the bulk of the 
Indian people are con(‘erned, we are afraid that 
the distinguished Agent-Gen(‘ril. is not giving a 
true reflection of the popular opinion in respect 
of the Empire which acijuired India by force and 
in wdiieh they are forced to bo a member against 
their wish ! We would not have taken the troutile 
to give this declaim er to Mr. Sastri ’s speech had it 
not been for the fael that at Bombay, just before 
liis departure, he declared that he was jiroceeding 
to South Afri(‘-a as representative of the people of 
India Should ^his Marifzhurg speech be construed 
as the correct opinion of the Indian people, then it 
might lead the people of India into a more com- 
plicated position, and, therefore, we have to draw 
prominent attention to certain misleading state- 
ments Ciontained in the Maritzburg lecture. 

Mr. Sa^^tri paints a black picture of the Indian 
States under indigenous rule and indirectly insinu- 
ates corruption wlien comriared witli the British 
Rule. This is a libel on some of the best and 
highly efficient administrations of States such as 
Mysore, Baroda and Travancore, where people 
obtain better justice at a less cost than the most 
expensive justice to be liad under British Rule. 
Moreover, one should not forget common corrup- 
tion and jobbery even in British administered 
territories, and we, therefore, fail to see 
why Nati e States should be singled out 
while leaving the British territory, which is 
just as bad if not worse ! Discussing about secess- 
ion from the Empire, Mr. Sastri waxed elo(iuent 
over the immeasurable tienetit confe!*red by England 
and quoted Mr. Gandhi as having expressed satis- 
faction with the British connection. But it shou.d 
not bo forgotten, that the self-same Mr. Gandhi 
during the hey-day of non-co-operation movement 
went about the country, stirred the populace to a 
fury against the “Satanic (lovernment and exhort- 
ed them to long for the “Ram Raj” ! Indeed, it 
is amazing to note Mr Gandhi be'^'oming a disciple 
of British Imperialism alongside of Mr. Sastri, 
and the pity of it is . that the great leader of 
Satyagraha movement in collaboration with the 
greatest intellectual force of Modern India and 


l^der of the Liberal Party should have uncons- 
cionably become active participants in an astute 
plan to clear the Indians out of South Africa by 
a slow but sure process of sqeezing out policy. 
We can quite understand the mentality of that 
clique known as the phantom Congress, but it is 
really incomprehensible to a lay mind the attitude 
of Mr. Sastri and Mr. Gandhi in relation to this 
“Indian Agreement” winch is not likely to enhance 
their reimtation for soaod statesmansliio ! It may 
be for the consolidation of the British Empire he 
has consented to this settlement, but the Indians 
in over-seas care very little for the Empire if that 
Empire is not prepirod to sacrifice even itself for 
the cause of justice and humanity. In elTect the 
crucial test for the solidity and potentiality of the 
Einpire rests with the solution of tae Indian 
problem over-seas, and in this agreement, we 
are afraid, the Indian Government have deplorably 
failed ! 

However, when Mr. Sastri says that “by ties of 
affection, esteem and gratitude which it is im- 
possible to describe” India lias been drawn to the 
British Empire, one cannot help but questioning 
this assertion and to say that Indian Nationalists 
will never subscribe to this doctrine I Because there 
is nothing in common between India and the 
Empire! During the last 200 years of British 
supremacy, India has been sucked dry, and 

according to Sir Theodore Morison’s work on “The 
Economic Transition of India” it nas been estimated 
that the drain from India from 1889 to 

1908, has been not less than til 50 millions sterling. 
Au*.ording to the late Wm. Digby’s “Prosperous 
British India” “during their tenure in India, 

Britain has taken away no h^ss than six hundred 
million pounds sterling from their great dependency 
without giving it any sort of adequate return 
whatsoever lor the money thus immorally taken. 
The spectacle of what the Englij>]i Christians have 
been and are in India and Ceylon drove Mr. Digby 
into reluctant Allieism.” 

Even so great a man as the late Ijord Salisbury, 
one of the Prime-Ministers of England, had to 
frankly admit that “If India must be bled, 

at least let it be done scientifically.” 

A more detailed criticism, with quotation 
of facts and figures follows, which leaves no 
doubt in the reader as to the empty and 
even courtierlike nature of Mr. Sastri’s compli- 
ments to the British Empire. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews also Attacked 

The same journal also attacks Mr. C. F. 
Andrews for having expressed certain 
opinions, as follows : 

Mr. Andrews, the unofficial agent of the 
Government of India, according to an interview 
given to a Rand Press representative, gave a parting 
kick to the Indian community before taking his 
boat to India at Lourenco Marques. This Sage 
Imperial Political Missionary says : 

“He considered the central feMure of the 
agreement to be the fiause whereby Indians in 
future would be refused permission to introduce 
in the Union, from India, any more minor children 
unless they were accompanied by their mothers. 
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Untold harm had been done in the past by the 
bad old practice of never bringinff over the wives 
from India at all. This unfortunate habit prevailed 
araon^r the Indian trading class, and it had led 
to inevitable demoralisation. 

It was (rood, he said, neither for South Africa 
nor for India. 

The harmful custom had been established in 
the past (he pioceeded), of brintrinff over the male 
children, one by one, jnst before the ajre of 10, in 
order to carry on the business, leavinprthe rest of 
the family behind in India. This purely male 
adult emiffration was bein^r repeated in each new 
generation. In some Indian businesses it had 
gone on for two and even three generations. 

While settlers from other countries were intro- 
ducing their ^ wives and thus creating a stable 
form of colonisation, the Indian trading community 
had been utilising their domicile in South Africa 
purely for monetary purposes. 

Ip these modern times the main trend of emigra- 
tion was against such merely business use of a 
new country. 

Mr. Andrews stated that while he had journey- 
ed up and down all over the Union and Rluidesia, 
he had come across some very distressing 
examples of the demoralisation which had already 
set in. In Southern Rhodesia more tlian 80 per 
cent, of the British Indians were living ap.irt from 
their wives. 

In Portuguese Eist Africa the proportion was 
probably still higher. In East and Central Africa 
the same evil prevailed. 

The criticism offered to what Mr. Andrews 
said is impassioned but not very thorough. 
We first read : 

Though we do not admit the proposition which 
has been so spaciously laid down, wo want to 
know whether, he has enquired into the reason 
why such a state of affairs is alleged to exist ! 
However, we may give it for the information of 
the pubfic. It is not that the Indian trader does 
not wish to bring his wife and children and 
make his. home in this country, there are many 
wlio are with their family here, but because the 
Government of the Union, does not encourage 
especially Indians to live in this country as self- 
respecting decent men and lead a respectable 
family life and that is one of the main reasons, that 
some of the Indians are reluctant to bring their 
fimily. 

As a matter of fact no traders in any 
foreign land carry their w^ole family with 
them, irrespective of government encourage- 
ment or otherwise. We expect with the 


passing of time and the establishment of 
security and stability for the South African 
Indians and the granting to th^ra of an 
honorable place in the country of their 
adoption, we shall see more Indians Hying 
with their wives in Africa. 

The criticism then proceeds as follows : 

If Mr. Andrews is anxious to improve the 
present undesirable state of affairs, he should have 
used his influence and persuasive powers to obtain 
for the Indian full rights of citizenship, rather than 
administering a dose of this parting kick to the 
Indian, who has been sufficiently maligned in the 
past for many imaginery sins of his ! 

Mr. Andrews bitterly complains about this 
harmful custom of the Indians, but he has 
apparently forgotten what his own brother Native 
English men civilians are doing in India who 
deserve to bo sermonised a bit on the subject. 
They are about 1.50.001) Britisliers ruling the 
country; but very few of them come to India with 
their families and during the long period when they 
hold office, they drain away all the wealth from 
the country, and when fliey retire to their Native 
land in England, theyenjov their pensions at home. 
During the period of Englishman’s bachelor life in 
our Homeland. Indians have not complained of 
the “demoralisation” of tlie Englishman, a demora- 
lisation which has brought about a Eurasian 
problem in India for all eternity’^ and neither do 
we complain of the Englishman *hitilising their 
domkile in our country for monetary ymr poses’’. 
Indians have not complained about Englishmen 
spending 50 million pounds sterling of their 
T-)ension in England though we know that India 
is bleeding white by this process ! However, it is 
deplorable that Mr. Andrews should have expressed 
his thoughts on a subject that has ram iff oat ions 
far beyond the present trifling iSvSuo, and, needless 
to say, that his press interview has caused pro- 
found ill-feeling in the (tornmuiiity Whatever may 
be the effect of “demoralising” tendency ly 
enforced bachelorhood of Indians due to economic 
and political causes brought about by tlie laws of 
this country, the cause for same is more serious 
indeed than the remedy suggested by Mr. 
Andrews, and therefore, we venture to submit tliat 
the Government must dive a little deeper into the 
question before they impose further restriedions on 
the importation of Indians, wives and children. 

We expect a better and a more detailed 
criticism of Mr. Andrews statements from 
the African Chronicle in the near future. 
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* ' W ithout 

Health No Happiness 


T O be healthy, entirely healthy, to have sparkling vitality 
flowing through your veins— that is the very condition for 
lasting happiness. 

Be healthy ! 

It is possible indeed to increase or regain your health. In the 
following lines we will show how. 

Your Proper Food 

Food is the first essential of health. It will be entirely clear 
to you, that to improve your health the first thing to do is to 
improve your diet. There are two substances which are all 
important for both the health and activity of your body-cells viz., 
albumin and phosphorus. These materials feed, build up and 
restore your muscles, nerves and brain. Your diet, therefore, should 
contain them in abundance. Rcr'iember the words of that world- 
famous scientist Liebig, who J»aid : ''Without albumin we die” 
and also the statement of a famous physician : "No phosphorus- 
no thought”. 

Science has at last succeeded in finding the preparation, which 
contains the life-bringing materials: albumin and phosphorus 
combined in such a way and made so pure and so easily digestible, 
that even the weakest child can take it. It is called Sanatogen. 

The Important Value of Sanatogen 

Sanatogen is made of fresh cows’ milk and of phosphorus of 
vegetable origin. Being absolutely pure and never touched by 




hand, it can be taken by members of any faith and any caste. 
We would especially point out what has been written ,by a phy* 
sician in "The Indian Medical Gazette” ; "For people in tropical 
countries suffering from general debility, the best, and the ^.ost 
readily assimilated food is Sanatogen. I have used it on a large 
scale and have every reason to be satisfied with the results 
obtained.” 


Sanatogen Conquers Debility 


Its wonderful properti es for feeding the cells of both muscles and 
nerves with exactly their suitable food-materials, for stimulating 
the functioning of all organs and strengthening mental and bodily 
capacity, have won for Sanatogen the admiration of medical 
science. It may be proved by quoting the words of that foremost 
English medical paper "The Lancet”, viz., 

“There is abundant evidence of the value of Sanatogen as a 
restorative and food and more particularly in cases of general 
debility.” Which means, that he or she who uses Sanatogen 
regularly, will not know what it means to be nervous, weak, 
fatigued or impotent. And all who suffer from debility, neu- 
rasthenia, or who are deprived of their sexual powers will — with 
Sanatogen — regain that fine feeling of vitality and re-enter Life, 
able again to enjoy it to the full. 


You, too, will find it a siistainer whenever you need more 
strength. The wonderful qualities of Sanatogen combined with 
the fact that in no case and in no quantity can it ever harm 
anybody, caused H. H. The Rajah Dharamharan Bahadoor to 
write : 

“I should advise everybody to use the well-known tonic food 
Sanatogen. Its effect is marvellous.” 


Sanatogen during and after Illness 

It is impossible to describe here in full details the happy results 
obtained with Sanatogen during and after illness. It exactly 
supplies those substances which have been partly destroyed by 
your illness. It stimulates the function of the stomach, thus im- 
proving digestion, and gives you back your appetite, so that you 
will be able to eat more of other food. The physician to H. H. 
the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga writes: 



“Sanatogen has been used by H. H. the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga and Raj Household with advantage for neurasthenia, 
general weakness and in convalescent stage. Sanatogen is a 
valuable tonic food.” 


Sanatogen is a real Blood-buildcr 

Especially in all those illnesses which cause poverty of blood 
such as malaria, dysentery, typhoid fever, and after operations, you 
should use Sanatogen, because of its real blood-building properties. 
This laci \as been stated by many physicians who carefully studied 
both the amount and quality of the blood of several of their patients 
before and after the use of Sanatogen. '‘In every case— as a well- 
known doL.or writes in “The Indian Medical Gazette” — both a 
remarkable increase of red blood corpuscles and a general improve- 
ment were observed.” 

He is a lucky man, who— conceiving the immense importance 
ot healthy blood— decides to make use of the proper means to 
improve his strength. Read what has been written by Dr. M.M. 
Scripur, P. O. : “I have used Sanatogen in two severe cases of 
malarial fever. They could both take any kind of food. One of 
them was a female who remained almost unconscious for twelve 
(lays ; she was in an extremely exhausted state. Sanatogen was 
given in 15 gr. doses every second hour. Both the patients have 
completely recovered. I think that Sanatogen is of great value 
in such cases.” 

Sanatogen, moreover, has been recognised by physicians as the 
ideal food for women during pregnancy and after confinement. 
Women nursing their children will find that Sanatogen promotes 
an abundant and rich flow of milk. 


Medical Evidence and Advice 


Over 



24,000 physicians have given their testimony or have 
written important articles in medical papers about the 
influence of Sanatogen on the whole system, which is— in 
their combined opinion— nothing short of marvellous. 
And the advice of all and everyone of them to you 
reads : take it, take it to-day, so that in a short time you 
will feel the happy difference, it makes in your own health 
and strength and happiness. Soon enough you will bless 
the day when you started the use of Sanatogen, 


Sanatogen gives you back your appetite 




The Clue to Life of the fullest Kind 

The Opinion of Medical Authority 


Nervous Weakness, Neuras- 
thenia, etc. 

The physician to H. M. the 
Queen-Mother of Italy, Dr. E. 
Persichetti, says : 

‘T have used Sanatogen in several 
cases of Neurasthenia with the 
result that in every case the nervous 
symptoms were greatly diminished. 
I am convinced that Sanatogen is a 
valuable food tonic to restore lost 
strength**. 

Dr. P. Rodari, Professor of 
Medicine at the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, writes : 

‘‘The basic-double idea in 
Sanatogen : a concentrated food and 
at the same time a nerve-tonic, is 
not only theoretically right but has 
been proved by trustworthy clinical 
and experimental observations to 
be sound in practice too. 

Sanatogen in Tropical Diseases 

Dr. C. R. Naylor, Bangalore, 
South India, writes ; 

*Tn many almost hopeless cases 
of Plague where heart failure has 
been threatening I have found 
Sanatogen helpful in getting the 
patient to turn the critical comer, 
and it has admirably aided my 
treatment of this fell disease. I 
have no hesitation in stating, that by 
the discovery of Sanatogen you have 
added a most powerful weapon to 
those already in the possession of 
every physic ‘ m.** 

Prof. Dr. C. A. Ewald, formerly 
at John Hopkins Medical School, 


Baltimore, writes : 

“Sanatogen being of a perfectly 
non-irritating character, may be 
used with great advantage for the 
purpose of increasing the nutritive 
value of a given diet in all cases of 
physical weakness, especially in 
those of a chronic nature, and 
particularly in typhoid fever,” 

Anaemia and Chlorosis 

Prof. Dr. C. V. Noorden, First 
Medical Clinic, General Hospital, 
Vienna, writes : 

“An especially responsive class 
of cases to the use of Sanatogen 
comprises all diseases in which the 
object is to promote tissue-building, 
such as various forms of Anasmia, 
particularly Chlorosis and most 
varieties of malnutrition.” 

Sanatogen in tropical Diseases 

A doctor writes in the “Indian 
Lancet*' : 

“In typhoid Fever Sanatogen 
diminished the physical and nervous 
prostration of the first stage, it 
lowered the temperature in the 
second stage and in the third stage 
proved superior to any other 
preparation employed.” 

Sanatogen in Convalescence : 

A famous physician writes in 
the “Indian Medical Gazette** ; 

“Sanatogen, by virtue of the 
glycero-phosphates it contains, is 
useful in the loss of nerve power 
following dysentery, enteric and 
colitis.” 


Sanatogen is never at any time during the course 
of manufacture and packing touched by hand. 

Sanatogen is obtainable at all Chemists and 

Bazaars. 

The Calcutta Trading Co., Printers, Calcutta. 
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THE DANHEll OF PI TTLNi; GEE INDIA'S SELE-KULE 

By Tin: Ri:\. Di;. J. T. BUNDEliBAND 


people of India believe they on^ht to 
have self-rule now. 

Th(‘y believe their freedom oii^^ht never to 
have been taken from them ; havinc: been 
taken away, they believe it oiij^lit to have 
boon restored, lonj^ ap:o. Especially they 
])elieve it oii^ht to have bee n rcstonal Jto 
them at the end of the VVoild-War of 1014- 
lOlS, which was fouirht, India was told, and 
the world was told, “to make the world safe 
for democracy", and “to ^ivo freedom and 
•self-deterini nation" to all oppressed nations 
and peoples. If Eolarul, Czecko Slovakia and 
olher smaller, less important and less 
oppressed nations were fdven freedom and 
s(df-nile, it seems to tliem extremely unjust 
that the same was not ^^iven to e:reat, 
civilized, historic, India. 

There is difl’eronce of judirment amoiifi: the 
Indian people as to wliat form they desire 
self-rule to take, — whether that of absolute 
independence, with no relation to Britain 
except that of friendship ; or that of 
“Dominion Status" within the British Blmpire, 
like that of Canada, Australia and South 
Africa* 

Up to the end of the Great War and a 
few months after, the feeling of a lar^c 
majority of the Indian people was in favor 
of the latter As a result of events which 
han^ occurred since, there has been a chanj^o 
and the change is still going on. It would 
not be easy to say what is the prevailing 
feeling in India at the present time. 

It is believed that the (Jovernnient of 
India made the greatest possible mistake in 
not availing itself of the enthusiasm for 
Bingland engendered in India by the Great 
War, to extend to the Indian people at that 
time, in recognition of their self-sacrifice, 


tlicir loyalty and the splendid service they 
had rendered in men and in money, the 
great boon wliieh tliey so much desired and 
which timy expected, namely, freedom and 
home rule, in the form of Dominion Status 
in tlio Empire. That would Iiave allayed at 
onen India’s discontent, settled the dark 
problems thiit now frown so threateningly in 
her sky, fastened the Indian people to 
Britjiin with hooks stronger than steel, and 
saved the terrible blunders and disasters of 
the Kowlatt Acts, tlio Amitsar Massacre, and 
all the (»thor Punjab and other atrocities and 
liori’ors. 

It is believed that then was the “psycho- 
logical moment" when Bhigland, instead of 
acting tlie part of a suspicious, imperialistic 
tyrant, ought to have treated India in thci 
same genn^rous, noble large-minded way that 
she treated South Africa. Long will she 
have reason to lament that she did not have, 
in that crisis time, a Campbell-Bannerman, 
to lead he: in the path of honor and true 
statesmanship. 

There is another critical time soon coming, 
— another ‘'psychological moment”. It is to 
ariivo in 1929, wdicn the ten years of 
“Dyarchy”, or the “Government Reform 
Scheme” of 1919, are to expire, and when 
the decision is to be made as to whether 
the same Scheme shall be contianed ; or if 
not, wliat shall take its place ; in other 
words, when the decision is to be n)ade as to 
what the I^ritish arc going to do for India, 
tlien and from that time on. Will they 
continue in the same old imperialistic way, 
dominating her by force ; giving her the 
least liberty possible without danger of 
levolt ; holding out promises to her as un- 
substantial as a mirage ; professing to be 
educating her for self-rule, without giving 
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her any, real assurance that she will ever be 
given self-rule at all ? 

In other words, will the British keep on 
talking and talking about giving India freedom 
and trying to make the Indian people and 
the world believe that she is on the road to 
itv but delaying and evermore delaying to do 
anything that really means freedom, with the 
vague hope that by some hocus pocus, some 
miracle, they may be able to keep her on 
and on forever, essentially as now, without 
having to give her real freedom or real self- 
government at all ? 

Or will something happen before 1929 ? 
Will some real statesman arise, some Campbell 
Bannerman, some man big enough to see and 
to make the British (xovernment see that 
just as South Africa could bo saved to the 
British empire only by freedom, so India 
can be saved only in the same way, — by a 
big, generous, impressive, dramatic act of 
granting her real home rule, and doing it 
without aggravating delay — of extending to 
her promptly the hand of frank, sincere, 
honest welcome to a place in the Empire 
(in the “Common wealtli of Free Nations’’) 
by the side of St)uth Afiica, Canada and the 
other Dominions? Will such an event happen? 
Will such a large-minded, far-seeing statesman 
arise, and be able to lead England to a 
change of heart in )ier policy toward 
India ? 

Perhaps the most discouraging feature of 
the whole Indian situation is the fact that so 
many of the British people are obsessed 
with the idea, with the delusion, that the 
Indian people arc semi- barbarians and not 
tit for freedom, that they can become tit for 
it only by a long process of education, and 
tiiat the Biitish are actually giving them 
this education with the intention of granting 
them self-government as soon as they, the 
British, think tliey are tit. 

This delusion is particularly injurious and 
particularly hard to dispel, because it Hatters 
the British people, eases their conscience, 
causes them to think that the crime which 
they are committing against the Indian 
people in continuing to hold them in sub- 
jection is not a crime but a bcneficenee, 
causes them to feel self-rightious when they 
should feel ashamed, and therefore prevents 
them from repenting of their sin and doing 
“woiks moot for repentance'’ by freeing India 
at once. 

The facts in the case are : 

(1) The Indian people are not semi- 
baibarians, but highly civilized, and 


possessors of one of the oldest and most 
valuable cultures of the world. 

(2) In the very nature of things, any 
civilized people in the world can rule them- 
selves better than any foreign nation can 
rule them. It follows that the Indian peojilo 
can rule thomsolves liotter than the British 
foreigners can do it. 

(3) There need be no delay. The Indian 
people are lU to rule themselves now. 

(4) The idea of educating the Indian 
people for freedom while keeping them in 
bondage, shows utter ignorance of psychology 
both of individuals and of nations, and con- 
tradicts all accepted principles of education. 

(5) Every year and every month they are 
deprived of freedom only adds to Britain’s 
crime, and instead of benehting the people 
of India, adds to the wrong done them. 

(b) The only way any nation or people 
in the world ever did or ever can learn to 
rule itself vvell, is by experience, by ])ractice, 
by “trial and error”, by rnaKiug mistakes and 
thus learning wisdom. 

(7) No nation can bo taught to rule it'^elf 
while it is kept in bondugo. Y(‘t thi-^ is 
exactly what Britain is claiming to (li> in 
India. 

Let us see what sf)mo very eminent men, 
Eiiglislirnon and others, who have had largo 
observation and oxperiimce in the matter, 
have to say about educating people for free- 
dom while keeping them in bondage. 

Long ago Macaulay wrote the following 
words ; 

“Many nolitieians of our lime are in the habit 
of Jayiim- it down as the self-evident pro[)Osition 
that no people ouglit to he free until they are lit 
t ) use their freedom. The maxim is orthy of the 
fool in tlie old story who roscilved not to go into 
tJie water until he had learned to swim. If men 
are to wait for liberty till they become wise^ and 
good in slavery, they may indeed wait forever.” 
(Essay on Milton). 

Was not Macaulay right? 

John Morley wrote the Life of Gladstone. 
In that work (Molumo I, p. 3G0) he says: 

“Gladstone was never weary of protest against 
the fallacy of what was called “preparing” these 
new communities for freedom : tea(3hing a colony, 
like an infant, hy slow degree to walk, first putting 

it in long clothes, then in short clothes In 

point of. fact, evciy year and every month 
during which they are retained under the adminis- 
tration of a despotic government, renders them less 

fit for free institutions It is liberty alone which 

tits men for liberty. This proposition, like every 
other in pjliiics, has its bounds ; but it is far 
safer than tlie counter doctrine. Wait till they are 
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How can any Englislinian Joubt tliat 

Gladstone ^^as right ? 

Let ns quote two or three eminent 
Americans. There is no American scholar 
who is a higher authority regarding the 
])eoples of the Orient, their governments and 
present condition, than Frederick Stan. 
Says Professor Starr: 

“A government adapted to the ocouoinio d<w’eloi)- 
mont of a T^oople and working uj) iVoni within, is 
l)elter than tlio most perfect government forced 
from above. The Americans are {\o\v:i more 
for Philipi')ines than fhitain is tor hidia ; et it is 
my opinion that every day remairi in tiir islands, 
the Filipinos are Jess capable of sell-government.” 

The Pnnci])le wliich Professor Starr lays 
down applies to India quite as much as to 
the IMiilippines. 

1 wish to cite a very instructive passage 
from tlio eminent German-American states- 
man, Carl Schur/ Mr. Scluu/. was a general 
in the Union Army during the Amoiicau 
Civil War, a member of the ('abiaet of Pre- 
sident Hayes, and for many yeirs one of the 
nation's most honored and inlluential public 
leaders. In connection with liis office of 
Secretary of the Interior li(‘ had large expe- 
rience with the immigrants who at tiiat time 
were coming to America in great numbers 
from lands of the Old World where they had 
been given no opportunities for self-govern- 
ment. How could they be made valuable 
citizens in a democracy — a nation where 
there was self-rule V In his '^Bcufiniseoicci^'' 
(\'ol. II. pp. 7T-<'"01 he says : 

”<)ne ef the most interesting oxpeiicnces of 
my life was the observation of the educational iii- 
llucnco exercised upon men by the actual practice 
ot self-government.” 

Persons attempting to exorcise self-govern- 
ment for the first time, l:e declares ‘may do 
it somewhat clumsily in the beginning and 
make grievous mistakes, but these very 
mistakes, with their disagreeable consequences, 
will serve to sharpen the wits of those who 
desire to learn. 

Practice upon one's own responsibility is the 
bt'st if not the only school of self-government. 
What i.s sometimes called the art of self-govern- 
ment is not learned by the mere presentation of 
other people’s experiences by way of instruct jve 
example. Practice is tJio only I’oally e fleet ive 
teacher. Other metliods of instiuction v/ill 
ratlior retard, if not altogether prevent, \ho 
development of the sclf-govei’ning capacity, 
bot aiise they will serve to weaken the sense of 
responsibility and self-reliance. This is why ihrre 
is not any mslanca in history of a peo 2 )Ic's havimj 
hecn s 7 trcessfvlly taught to govern them selves hy 
a tvtelarn poioer, acting vy on the prhwiple that its 
fvards should not he given the jmver of self- 


government until they had shoirn themselves fit for 


This may well have been written with 
India directly in mind. Will the British 
rulers of India heed it ? 

I quote anothru‘ utterence, if possible 
still more significant, which was spoken with 
India directly in view. It is from the 
American historian and scholar, Charles 
Francis Adam^;. Speaking bc'foro the American 
HiNtorical Association in 1901, tliis man of 
candour and of huge Icjarni ng (said, confirm- 
ing in every resiicct the testimony of General 
Schurz, Professor Starr, Hacaulay and Glad- 
stone). 


“I submit that there is not an instance in all 
rec'orded history, from the earliest times until now 
wheio a so-called interior race or community has 
hoc.i elevated in its character, or made self- 
sustaining or self-governing, or even put on the 
way to that result, through a c'ondition of depen- 
dency or tutelage, I might without much danger, 
assert that ttio condition of dependency, oven for 
communities of the same ra(‘-e and blood, always 
exercises an emasculating and deteriorating 
inlluenc^. 1 would undertake,^ if called upon, to 
show that tliis rule is in variable'- that from the 
inherent and fundamental conditions of human 
lilt me, it lias known, and can know, no exceptions. 
This truth I loulcl demonstrate from almost in- 
numerable cxamjiles.” 

And Jlr. Adams proceeded to make a 
direct application of this truth to India aud 
declared in the most unequivocal terms that 
notwithstanding any or all material or o9ier 
improvements made in the country by the 
British during the period since the East 
India Company began its exploitation and 
conejuest of Iho land, British rule had been 
an absolute failure as a means for increasing 
the capacity or fitness of the Indian people 
for self-government, — it had not increased 
tliat capacity or that fitness in the slightest 
degree ; but on the contrary it had actually 
Icssonecl it. And he held that there was no 
ground for believing that it would or could 
ever have auy other effect It was not by 
subjection or tutelage to another nation — no 
matter what that nation might be, — but by the very 
opposite, hy freedom by actual practice of 
sdf-govommerd, by cxpp'icnce, by making mis- 
lakes and learning irisdom from the same — 
it was by this method and no other that all 
capacity for selfgorertunciif has been obtain- 
ed in the past and mnsl be obtained forever. 
It was by this method that India learned 
9,000 years ago to rule herself, and bad con- 
tinued one of the great self-ruling nations 
of the world until great Britain robbed her 
of her nationhood. And what she needs now 
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is simply “hands off’ on the part of her 
foreign conqueror, so that her native capacity 
for self-rule, which Mr. Adams held has been 
weakened by British dominance, but by no 
means destroyed, may a^ain, as in the past, 
come into activity and therefore into growth, 
normal development and permanent strength. 

All tliese eminent scholars and statesmen 
simply confirm what all history teaches that 
“it is liberty alone which fits men (and 
nations) for liberty." No people can teach 
another freedom : each people must learn it 
for itself. No nation can teach another how 
to rule itself. Each nation must find out by 
experience. 

To say that India should bo trained, 
educated, fitted for freedom and self-rule by 
Britain or any otiicr nation before she is given 
freedom and self-rule, is simple to fly in 
the face of all the best educafioiiul pliilosophy 
and piactice of the modern world. The 
<'ld method of teaching by theory witliout 
practice, teaching before practice, or even 
teaching in prepaiatioii for practice, is fast 
giving way to the far better method of 
teaching through and by ])ractice. Tfiis 
is known as the “practice method” or the 
“laboratory method" or in law the “case 
ii-elhud", and it has been adopted or is 
being adojited in schools and educational 
institutions of every grade and every kind, 
(ieology and botany are taught by taking 
students into the fields, the woods and the 
mountains, to study the flowers, the shrulis, 
file trees and tlie rocks, them.selves. 
]\lec!ianics is studied in the pioscnco of and 
by tluj constant use of hammer, saw, sijuare, 
anvil and lathe Ch('mi^try is learned 

almost wholly in lahorabnies. Languages 
arc t/uight liy actually speai.i ng and writing 
the language^^ Siudenls of meo'icine go for 
study to lahoralori^'s, clinics, and liuspitals. 
Our best law' schools I'ely more and more 
on practice ccmits and case \vork. 

Nations and peoples must aeajuire the 
art of government in tfic sanu; w'ay, by the 
])ractice method. They must learn self-rule 
by actually undertaking self-rule, — by trial, 
by experiment, by making mistakes and 
correcting them. There is no other way. 

If India were ruled by really liberal 
Englishmen, Englishmen who truly wanted 
her to be free and to govern herself, in 
that case remaining for a while longer 
under British rule might bo called in a 
sense educating her for freedom. But un- 
fortunately India is not ruled by really 


liberal Englishmen, but by those who are 
conservative, backw^ard-looking ^and im- 
perialistic. There are Englishmen in 
England who are truly liberal, and 
occasionally one gets into a position ofL^some 
importance in India. But this is seldom, 
and they have little or no power. The 
Bureaucracy in India is the real ruler ; 
and that, taken as a whole, is dead set 
against India receiving self-rule or even 
any more freedom. JTow then does 
remaining under these lords and masters 
train tli(3 Indian people for self-government V 
Does keoj)ing men in slavery fit them for 
freedom ? Slavery only tits men for more 
slavery ; freedom alone fits men for freedom. 

It is said that the much praised “Now 
Reform ychoine" which lias boon given to 
India (wdiich lias been forced on her) is 
really educating the people foi* freedom and 
self-rule ? But is it ? If it is educating 
them for anything, it is ni»t at all for 
freedom ; il is for ohnlirurr ; it is to do 
things Hndi'r sirirf Hriiish ro/z/roZ—fliis 
and nothing else. The scheme puts British 
(lof}ii naurr (fvrr absoJiilrly cvcnjlhincf. No 
Indian (dlicials undfU' this scheme, nut even 
the “Ministers" who are supposed to be the 
highest and freest ol all, are allow'cd to do 
(uinihiug that is thought by the Brilisli to 
(’ouftii'i iviUi I heir [Brilish) inlcrvsls, nor 
rnn/lhiHg that cannot orafarned by 
Britisli veto, or “disailowance". Tins is nof 
educating lor frrcdoui . it is educating for 
hoHda(j(\ and /// hoinlnrir. 

For stwonty ycairs, ever since the Mutiny, 
Britain has h(‘ea promising, promi^'ing, 
solLruh' to the Indian people. The 
Indian leaders are more and more asking. 
Will site go on ])roniising [orovto' and Ksdly 
d»)lng notliing ? Does sla* intend to (b> 
nothing V lloi' so-called Rofoini Seheme 

seems to India only the last and most 

pretentious of those futile* and irritating 

I'romises. 

The iioison element, the fatal element, 
in this wdiole business, is that thi^ 

Indian people are to receive solt- 
riile only trhcu shr {Brifain) thinks iJn oi fit. 
Ah, yes ! Will slic rrer tiiink them lit? DoO"’ 
she inlrnd ever to think them lit ? India 
asking these questions with constantly deepen- 
ing earnestness. More and more she is sns- 
pcctinq that she is being intentionally and 
persistently dercirrd. She sees that those 
seventy years have brought to her people 
a few more privileges, a few more 
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oflices, but have they brought any 
relaxation ichalcrcr of Britain's Iro)i grip 
Have th5y (these seventy years) brought to 
India any evidence that Britain inimds ever 
to give her real self rule that is, freedom to 
condnet Iter affairs as (t nafiori oflfrrn'ise 
than under life a! isolate sajn'nnr (onlrol and 
d>o))}ination of (ireiif Britain ? I sa\ those 
are the vital <iuestionr whicli India is asking 
^vith ever-increasing seriousness and 

persistence. 

If the British continue tht* present 
lK)licy— if India is not given sel -rule and 
given it soon, in some real form -- 
“ dominion status ” in association with 
Britain or fiill independence — will she not be 
driven to despe ration ? (Jandhis influence 
for non-violenc(^ will m>t last fore\ cr if the 
provocation continues. Is it said that Indians 
will not light ? Let Brifaiu not be deceived. 
Let her call p. rnindlndia’s lighting regiments 
that turned tin' tidf^ in the first battle of the 
Marne and saved Paris Let her reiuember 
the desperate lightiim sin* herself had to do 
to coin'iuer India. Let iicr remember the 
Mutiny, and ilu^ fact tliat only bocause the 
heroic Sikhs fought on her side was she 
saved from defeat and from being driven out 
of the land. IE India is driven to revolution, 
it will not be a small part, as in the Mutiny ; 
it will bo all India. Dr. Ituthevford tells us 
tiiat in his recent visit India lie found 
absolutely all i)artios, races, religions and 
classes, ho we\er divided in otlier matters, 
united in their common desire and demind 
for self-rule, aud s-df-rnlc without delay. 

Why docs not Britain see that her own 
salvation as well as that of India depends 
upon her acceding to India’s just demand t 
Will she continue to delay, under the over- 
lasting hollow pretense of oAlucatiug for 
self-rule' , and thus act the part ol a child 
playing with tiro ? 

Supplement 

I regret the need to dwell further upon 
tlie fact^to which attention has been called 
above, that notwitlistandi ng the constant 
assertions of ibe Britisli that they arc. edu- 
cating India for self-rule and intend to grant 
it as soon as she is fit. there is a growing 
feeling in India that they do not really 
intend anything of the kind, and that they 
will never pronounce her lit. 

This feeling has two causes. One ( already 
mentioned ) i**^ the constant and seemingly 

settled government policy of trying to alla> 


popular discontent in India and lure the 
people on by promises so vague as to mean 
nothing. The other is statements made by 
men high in the government to the effect 
that Britain intends to possevss and rule 
India j)ermanently. Many such statements 
might be cited, I give here three “from 
Lloyd (icorge. Lord Ourzon and Lord 
l^irkcnhead, than whom there aie no higher 
authorities, 

(1) During the latter part of his term as 
Premier Lloyd (rB^>rge made an address 
hearing on the (Jiivcrnnumt of India Reform 
Scheme, in which ho declared that Britain 
intends always to rule India, that there must 
alway.'^ bo in India’s g<)verain 0 Qt a “steel 
frame” of Britisli power, British authority, 
British dominance. 

fl) Some vears after the end of Ins teirm 
of service as Viceroy of India, Lord Cu^von 
published two articles in the ^orth A\nericaa 
lleriea^ (June and August IfilO) on “British 
Rule in India”, making it clear beyond a 
(luestion that in his judgment Great Britain 
uvovor sliould, never intends to, and never 
<^'ill give up her domination of India, closing 
his last article with the words; “British rule 
of the Indian peo)>lo is England’s present 
aud future task; it will occupy her energies 
for as long a span of the future as it is 
humanly possible to forecast.” 

(.S) On the 7th of July 11)25, Lord Birk- 
enhead, Secretary of State for India, said in 
Parliament : “1 am not able in any foreseeable 
future to discein a moment when we may 
safely either to ourselves or India, abandon 
our trust”, (that is, the rule of India). 

In Prnso statements wo have those three 
men, tlio highest aiitlioritlos on the subject 
declaring that in their judgment it is the 
s( tiled jnu'pose of the Britisli Gorcrnnient 
io ladd Jndia in ils grip pernianenlhj. Some 
of the words used arc soft, calling Britain’s 
relation to India a “trust”, etc., but they 
all mean the same Ihiug — that Great Britain 
intends ahsolafeig io doininale India, with 
or without its consent, (and of course it 
will be witliout it) Ihrotadionf a faiare as 
hnig as sir'' ('an dist'ern. 

To all this what is to bo said ? There 
are two tilings to be said. One is th it such 
a purpose, such an intention, on the part of 
Great Britain, if it exists, gives the lie to all 
her thousand times reiterated statements that 
she is educating India for self-rnlc\ it shows 
that she intends nothing of the kind, and that 
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her statements are made simply to deceive 
India and the world. 

The second thing to be said is, that such 
a deliberate purpose on her part, if it exists, 
is simply inhuman. There is not a shadow 
of right or justice in it. It is neither 

Christian nor civilized; it is barbarian. It is 
nothing less than monstrous. Put in plain 
Avords it means that Great Britain ackno?r- 
ledges no Jaw higher limn niighJ. 

For myself I repudiate the utterances of 
these men — high officials though they are. 
I cannot and will not believe that they state 

truly the purpose of the British nation. If 

they do, it means that Britain intends to 

hold in aiddcciion pcrmanert/Jy one (ifih of 
ihe hnman race l>y the yower of (he sword, 
for she knows she can do it in no other 


way. In other words it means that she 
deliberately plans to be, for all time so far 
as she can see, the greatest aggressor nalion, 
the greatest Ujrani nalion, the greatest leccJi 
nation, the greatest roJjl^rr nation, the greatest 
slave-holding nation in the irorld^ — that 
she actually intends her future Empire to 
be one of sixty inillions or more of frcenwji 
and more than Ihree hundred nnlliofts 0/ 
thralls. What a future for British men to 
look forward to ! 

Let those believe it who can. As for 
myself I simply will not believe anytliing 
so monstrous of the nation of Hampden and 
Milton, of Burke and Wilberforce and John 
Bright. 

I A chapter from the Author's fortlicoming 
Avork, “India's case for Freedom"! 


SINCERITY AND ELOQUENCE 

Ih HETTY KOHN, m.a {Lo^nl) 

I 

fnlelleetual Sin ferity 


, /‘The whole of our di«-nit.v consists in thounht : 
it is by this we are to elevate ourselves, and not 
by mere space and duration. Ji^t us then labour 
to ihi?ik u'cll ; this is the principle of morality,” 

Pascal 

Introduction 

P ERFECT sincerity is surely one of the grea- 
test desiderata in human character. A per- 
fectly sincere person, honest in thought, 
motive speech and action, is a rara avis ; for one 
need not be a philosopher to recognise the 
fact that intellectual honesty requires careful 
cultivation. Many a person who is scrupulously 
honest as judged by the ordinary standards 
of behaviour, could not claim to have attained 
to absolute truthfulness, genuineness, earnest- 
ness of thought, and freedom from hypocrisy, 
as included in the connotation of the Avord 
“sincerity." 

So intimately bound up with one another 
are thought and speech, that the habit of 
sincerity formed in the one Avill, in its inevi- 
table reaction, produce sincerity in the other. 
For this reason it is essential to begin the 
habit of absolute sincerity in both thought 
and speech quite early in life, before the 


subtle poison of intellectual dishonesty has 
had time to destroy our power of distiuguish- 
ing the true from the false. 

Eloquence, the art of expressing thoughts 
in such language and in sucli a Avay as to 
produce conviction or persuasion, or of ex- 
pressing strong emotions vividly and appro- 
priately, is desired, whether consciously or 
uncousciousl3% by every individual. 

This desire to impress others is natural 
and universal, not only because persuasiveness 
implies influence and power over others, 
whether employed from utilitarian or altruis- 
tic motives, but from the elementary instinct 
of man to wish to shine in the eyes of his 
fellows (observable in any child) and to be 
pleasing to others in daily life by his con- 
versatiou. 

It is the object of this series of three 
articles, firstly, to analyse sincerity in thought 
in its main aspects, ranging from mental 
honesty in the trivial incidents of daily life, 
sincerity as regards views in matters of art, 
to intellectual sincerity in matters of religion 
and inter-racial intercourse, and also to exa- 
mine sincerity in motive, secondly, to analyse 
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the nature and essence of true eloquence and 
to establish that complete sincerity is the 
necessary basis of eloquence whether in 
speech or writing, and at the same time to 
point out and investigate the danger of allow- 
ing* the passion for eloquent phrases to out- 
weigh the love of thought which is truthful 
in the highest sense of the word— and thirdly, 
(in the last article) to attempt a more detailed 
analysis of the prominent part played by in- 
tellectual insincerity and the mischievous 
“magazine” mentality in retarding the advent 
of an improvement in inter-racial inf rcourse. 

Throughout the discussion, the individual 
whom the writer has in mind as being guilty 
of intellectual insincerity, is definitely not the 
unscrupulous person who deliberately modi- 
fies the truth to serve his own purposes, but 
the conventionally upright person, who prides 
himself upon his honesty in all the affairs of 
life. 

(al In the trivial incidents of dailtj life. 
The first time an habitually truthful person 
indulges in insincerity, fh(3 falsehood is 
generally trivial enough in itself, and the 
person tells a '‘white lie” cofiseionshf, in 
order to suit some purpose of his own. The 
“white lie”, exaggeration or twisting of a 
fact, may be intrinsically harmless, and 
unlikely to affect anyone ; but when the 
process is repeated, this slight deviation from 
truth paves the way for the formation of a 
mental habit which, for the very reason that, 
like a narcotic, it deadens the intellectual 
conscience of the person, is well-nigh im- 
possible to eradicate. Neither will the 
arguments of friends carry any weight with 
the individual concerned, for the reason that 
he does not admit that he is in the wrong. 
On the contrary, the implication that he is 
“telling lies” stings him into a kind of righte- 
ous indignation, urging him obstinately to 
espouse the inaccurate or ridiculous statement 
he has made, unless he still possess sufficient 
sense of fairness to allow his friends to show 
him step by step the false mode of thinking 
into which he has slipped. It is not always 
possible for another person to know at 
precisely which point the individual in 
question ceases to admit to himself that he 
is in the Avrong ; for even at the stage when 
he still feels a twinge of conscience, vanity 
will probably not allow him to admit his 
lapse to others. 

The individual, estimable though he may 
be in all other ways, becomes exceedingly 
difficult to “get on with,” for in ordinary 
conversation he will make misstatements of 


facts which prove greatly annoying to those 
around him. His plea that the matter is 
too trivial to warrant discussion and that 
insistence on the accuracy of details is 
pedantic, is merely a symptom of the mental 
disease, for such it is, to which he is a 
prey ; for, just as the man who commits 
a petty theft with complacency, will sooner 
or later steal a lakh— if circumstances are 
in his favour — even so, mental insincerity 
in trifles will, if unchecked, lead the indivi- 
dual by imperceptible degrees, to serious 
misrepresentations. 

A few illustrations from the writer’s 
personal expeiionco are here given. 

Case 1. A young lady shorthand-typis (whom 
wo shall call “typist A”) told her two colleagues 
that she had once swum half a mile, and 
that this was her maximum achievement 
in swimming. A few weeks afterwards, 
refcrri)ig to the same achievement, she stated 
the distance as one mile. One of the colleagues 
commented on this discrepancy, the second 
colleague corroborating that she also had 
understood the distance to have been half 
a mile. “Typist A” indignantly protested 
tl\at she had swum one mile, and that she 
could have had no reason for stating the 
distance as half a mile. Several months after 
this, “typist A”, again referring to the same 
achievement, gave the distance as one mile 
and a half ! The writer believes that “typist 
A” had by that time thoroughly deluded 
herself into the l)elief that she had really 
swum a mile and a half — whereas her origi- 
nal statement was in all likelihood the 
correct one. 

Case 2. AVhen the writer was staying at the 
house of friends, the water was bad during 
a part ol the hot weather, and it was agreed 
to drink as little of it as possible. The 
family, however, drank tea made of this 
water, as usual, morning and afternoon The 
writer, who was not in the habit of drinking 
much tea, was thirsty one day and indulged 
in one glass of cold (boiled) water. In view 
of the fact that the others were drinking 
three or four cupfuls daily of the same 
water, though camouflaged with tea and 
mixed with milk, their angry reproaches at 
the writer’s “wrong and foolish” action were 
unreasonable and inconsistent, though amus- 
ing from the psychological point of view 1 
As they were highly educated people, there 
was no question of their failing to appreciate 
the fact that the tea was just as injurious as 
the cold water ! In this case the stupid 
inconsistency can be traced to a mere lack 
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of imagination. Being accustomed to regard 
their cup' of tea as a “sine qua non” of 
existence, they regarded it as a necessary 
evil to drink tea even though made of 
injurious water, but viewed the water in its 
pure form^ (even ‘ ekach piala’’ !) as a 
luxurious ‘‘cold drink.” 

Qase 3 The writer overheard an English- 
woman who had been living in India for 
some years, telling an Indian that in the 
gymnastic lessons in English schools the 
girls walk at some height from the ground on 
a thin rope. This was during a conversation 
in which the Indian had argued that Indian 
children have greater balancing power than 
European children. The Indian gentleman in 
question was likely to incorporate the gist 
of these remarks in some articles of his. 
For this reason the wriler, struck by the 
gross inaccuracy of the above statement on 
the part of the Englishwomen (all the more 
remarkable as she w-as an exteacher) inter- 
posed, suggesting that the lady had evidently 
forgotten that English girls \viilk, never on 
a rope (ropes are used only for climbing and 
jumping) but on the Hat edge of the heavy 
horizontal wooden bar, about one inch or 
one inch and a half in width : Uhe rounded 
edge of tlie same bar is used for tlie exer- 
cise known as “travelling”, in which the 
person hangs on to the bar by the arms, and 
“travels” from one end of the bar to the 
other). This exercise, which in itself needs 
much practice and considerable balance, is 
not nearly as precarious a feat as walking 
on a rope, which, in Europe at least, is 
performed only by professional athletes. To 
the writer's amazement, the lady adhered 
obstinately to lier “rope walking’ , theory, even 
when details of gymnasium routine were 
recalled to her mind. So treacherous a thing 
is memory ! 

dase 4. An incident of the early school- 
days of the writer is indelibly impressed on 
her mind, as some incidents of childhood 
are apt, to be clearly as though they 
occurred but yesterday, with every 
attendant detail, and even an exact 
memory of the actual words spoken 
and the tone in which they were said 
( though other events of the same distant 
period aro long forgotten ). One morning 
just before Christmas, a class-mate ( aged 
seven years, the same age as the writer was 
then ) who happened to be the daughter of 
a very well-known manufacturer, said to the 
writer while changing shoes in the cloak- 


room : “I wanted to ask you to my Chris- 
tmas party, but my mother says I raustnT.” 
“Why mustn’t you ?” asked the writer. “Be- 
cause you don’t come in to prayers.” ( the 
writer was the only Jewish child in the 
Kindergarten). The injustice and senselessness 
of this exclusion from the party impressed 
the writer, wdio related the incident to her 
mother. The comment of the writer’s mother 
is clearly stamped on her memory : “I am 
very sorry about the party, but it was very 
wrong of you to have asked M. why her mother 
did not wish to invite you. You must never 
do so again.” This incident has often been 
referred to, since, in the writer’s family, as 
an example of stupid intolerance. The wri- 
ter's amused surprise may be imagined 
when, recently, she overheard a relative (who 
at the period of the party incident was twelve 
yeards old, i.o. a “big girl” in the same 
school) relating the anecdote to a friend, 
quite seriously asserting that it was to herself 
(i. e. the relative) that M’s remarks had been 
made ! Even after the writer’s protest, she 
adhered to her own version, with some 
“embroidery” added on the spur of I ho 
moment. 

The value of the anecdote as an example 
of intolerance, of course, remains, but it is 
the actual experiencing of how inaccuracies 
and anachronisms arise, w^hich makers us 
realise the extreme need for the utmost 
caution with regard to historical records of 
any kind. 

Case .5 A lady ( xperimenting in the 
kitchen, hit upon a now^ and economical way 
of using dates in the making of a pudding. 
The pudding was voted popular by the family, 
and was made many times. A few weeks 
after, the lady’s shier exclaimed spontaneous- 
ly in the • course of a meal ; ‘How lucky 
that I thought of this date pudding !’’ Tlie 
“invontor” of the pudding looked in amuse- 
ment at her sister, thinking this was a joke. 
The other members of the family, too, who 
well-remembered with whom the idea had 
originated, were highly amused, but for the 
moment the sister was really under the 
impression, and insisted, that the pudding 
was the child of her own brain. When the 
circumstances had been recalled to her mind, 
she suddenly remembered, apologised, and 
joined in the general mirth. 

Case 6. A young lady was, prior to, and 
during the early part of tho world- war, engaged 
to be married to A. Subsequently her engage- 
ment to A. was broken off, and she became 
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onfia^rcd to B. whom she married in about 
1917. One day in 1919 or 1920, durinf? a 
conversation centring around what each of 
us was thinking and doiiii*- on the day of 
the outbreak of war, slie said: ‘7 was out 
for a ‘walk in Hyde Bulk with B (i. e. her 
husband) and B. said to me***’’ vShe stopped 
sliort, hiujrhed rather confusedly, and rem- 
embered: “Why, it was A. v. ho was with me 
then ! How stupid of me !'" A case of 
confusion of ihoiu^ht clieckcd in time — but 
one felt a sense of relief that B was not 
present. 

Though it is well, in ordinary intercourse 
to maintain a charitable atfiliide towards 
friends who thus are the victims of strange 
lapses of memory, the moj'e important moral 
is obviously that one sheuBd keep a strictly 
critical eye on one’s own mental mechanism, 
foi' in ca^.os when one has lead a particularly 
vivid description of a person, place or event 
in a Imolv or in a letter, or heard such person, 
place or event described in the conversation 
of a friend who has the gift of eloquence, 
it is quite easy (and some minds are moie 
pione to this than other‘s) to imagine that one 
has n(‘tually met the poison, seen the place, 
or Witnessed the event in question. How 
fre(jueiitl y, too, docs one have occasion to 
say to onestdf : “1 could have sworn 1 put 

rny purse here", whereas one finds one left 
it in a difTeiont place altogether. 

A factor wlncli should here he mentioned 
as conducive to the habit of intellectual 
falsehood, is and it is worth 

whilc 3 to follow the untidy individual along 
his crooked paths. Tlie distress of the 
untidy person ( ivhom we shall call “A’’ 
when be really uc('ds a certain paper, and 
nas to wade through a heterogeneous heap 
of his belongings in thvj search, is so pitiful 
to behold that the tidy person (whom we 
shall call “B") is moved to assist him, though 
experience teaches him that it is wiser to 
leave “A”’s things severely alone. 

Tlie untidy person is won’t to justify Ins 
failing by asserting (l) that bo “can't be 
bothered”, (2) that he has “the artistic 
temperament”, or (9) that ho has inorc 
impoitfint things to think about. Only tbo 
first explanation is an lionoNt one, for no 
one nowadays believes any longer that 
untidiness is a necessary attribute of genius. 
The point at which untidiness brings about 
intellectual falsehood is when “A”, whom 
annoyance at not being able to find his 
things has reduced to a state ol irritated 
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helplessness, turns on “B” and accuses him 
of having removed the article in question. 
“B” (w'ho has experienced many such 
provoking scenes before, and knows the 
article must be somewhere in the mass of 
“A” ’s things) denies the cloirge, and asks 
“A” t<) try and remember when and where 
he la«t saw the article. 

The reason of “A”’s readiness to suspect 
and accuse “B" ratlior than take the trouble 
of going steadily through the rubbish-heap 
of his ])apers, is partly pure laziness (for the 
inspection of an acciimnlation of unsorfced 
papers does need considerable physical effort^ 
but it rests partly on a subconscious 
feeling of guilt and humiliation because 
he knows that “B” has had to help 
nim out of similar (‘mergoncios in 
the past. It is tho very fact that the 
assistance of the tidy por.s.)u has been 
resorted to, which gives the untidy one, 
in his freciuent dilemmas, the handle of 
ungraiefullv accusing him of “always 
interfering with and tidying up” his, i.e, 
the untidy one’s belongings. 

The astounding psychological phenomenon 
is that tie srm/p person who on some 
occasions will claim his jiiivilege of untidi- 
ne:ss and even ^ oast of it, on one or other 
of the above-mentioned grounds, will, on 
other occasions, labour under the delusion 
that he is really a model of tidiness,. but 
that circumstances (and especially the 
malicious machinations of the tidy indivi- 
dual) conspire against him and hide his 
property in mysterious places. The orderly 
person has often to put a severe restraint 
on his rising indignation when thus unfairly 
suspected and aoousod by the untidy one. 

(h) Ih nHillers of art One is often 
jusstiKed in questioning the mental sincerity 
of tho opinions and tastes expressed by 
persons of one's acquaintance in matters of 
art. (^,iiite apart from persons who, in 
order to give the impression of being 
cultured, aesthetic and original, profess to 
appreciate some particular type of literature, 
some particular stylo of painting sculpture or 
music, some particular combination of colours, 
as opposed to others, there are many individu- 
als who, by the sheer force of suggestion 
from outside agencies such as the conversa- 
tion of their friends and the periodicals they 
read, have i)ersuaded themselves that these 
opinions or tastes are really their own. 

It is one thing, and a desirable thing, to 
be guided in ones judgment by what persons 
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of more' powerful personality and higher 
culture, think and feel ; but it is surely 
dishonest and unworthy to adopt any such 
opinion or taste at second-hand, without 
fighting fairly to make it ones own. To pro- 
fess any opinion without thoroughly under- 
standing it, is pure allectati(m, and this leads 
to mental hypocrisy. In these matters it is 
not every individual who has, or can have, 
decided tastes or views. 

In the case of paintings, the ordinary 

person is often told by the connoisseur that 

a certain picture which he, the ordinary 

person, admires, is not “true art” but merely 
pretty. The connoisseur will proceed to 
explain his statement. If the amateur is 

genuinely convinced (now or at some future 
period, when he has had time to reflect on 
it, and to apply the test to other paintings), 
so much the better : his appreciation of other 
works of art v^ ill doubtlessly be all the 

greater for this advance in his artistic 

education If, however, the amateur remains 
unconvinced, and is unable to accept the 
fact that a picture which appeals to him and 
makes him feel uplifted, is not “art,” the 

only honest thing is for him to confess as 

much to all who may question him, and 
to leave to the connoisseur that superior 
under-standirig of and deeper insight into 
pictures which ho himself is unable to 
acquire. But it takes an honest person to 
resist the temptation of persuading himself 
that ho feels as the connoisseur does. On 
the other hand, an individual may have 
the “right” instinct about a work of art, 
without being able to analyse his fedings 
about it. Especially is this so in the case 
of music, where mrdody and harmony are 
alnutst bound to make their approd, though 
the unsophisticated hearer could probably 
not (without leaning on the views of a 
connoisseur/ say v\hy he likes a particular 
composition better than another. 

If a person desires to grow in his 
appreciation of what is beautiful in art, he 
should suiely avoid all affectation like 
poison, and not he afraid of admitting that 
there are matters beyond his comprehension. 

In such matters as combination of 
colours as used in dress and furnishing, 
fashion frequently plays the part of a 
temptress luring us trom mental honesty, as 
she lays dov^n criteria which cannot possibly 
appeal to all alike, but from which by no 
means all have the honesty to admit that 
they differ. Persons therefore persuade 


themselves (while the fashion lasts!) that 
the combination for instance of bright mauve 
and pale pink, or that of black and yellow, 
is beautiful, whereas that for instance of 
pale blue and bright green, or of bright 
blue and pale green, is “impossible’^ — in 
spite of Nature’s mingling of these colours 
in field and sky. 

(c) In maltcrs of religion. In so vital 
a matter as religion, it is surely imperative 
to analyse honestly ones own thoughts and 
feelings, and not to lean on the ideas in 
which one has grown up from infancy. 
Many persuade themselves that they have 
thought the matter out for themselves, while 
in reality they but echo the views of their 
ancestors or priests. Alas, it is so fatally 
easy and comfortable to sav “I believe” the 
tenets of a traditional, ready-ma. <0 religion ! 
Likewise, man clings to traditional ideas of 
morality, patriotism, war, and the like, when 
he migfit analyse these things rationally 

With sincere piety and with sincere 
agnosticism we hare no (piarrel However, 
the desire to impress (Others tempts many an 
individual to affV*ct piety or agnostuusm 
which is in reality foreign to him and 
whieh he cannot reason out It fn‘quefnlv 
luqipens that the spontaneous, chance 
expressions of a person give the lie to the 
protestations he makes of being, tor instance, 
a confirmed atheist As Lessing has it, “all 
who rnoek at their fetters are not free from 
them” — they like to thinh they are 

The Jewish rabbis of olden times had an 
excellent maxim : “Learn to say: I do not 
hnoic.'" Many a man has found it m^cessary 
to alter his career even after a long traifiing, 

in order to be sincere as regards religious 

belief. The critic J^eherer, after having taken 
a degree in theology and fiecome a professor 
of Exegesis at (leneva, became gradually 
aware of the difficulties of the Protestant 
creed. He resigned his Chair, and was 
formallv excommunicated. Renan, the author 
of the “Life of J(‘sus” rejected much of the 
orthodox belief of his early days, though 
retaining his active interest in things 
religious. His compromise made him the 

butt of the bitterest censure on the pait 
of orthodoxy. Sainte-Beuve experimented 
•in the directions both of Roman 

Catholicism and of Protestantism, but “was 
destined never to cross the barrier between 
doubt and belief” the most difficult position 
to maintain as far as the outside world is 
concerned, for the man who feels that he 
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is neither one thing nor the other has to 
withstand tlie attacks both of ortliodoxy and 
of decided* agnosticism. The world is often 
intolerant of seoniingly abrupt changes in a 
man’si belief. Yet allowance should be made 
for the fluidity of thought and feeling with 
the individual’s progress through life. 

At University College, London, alone, 
there have been for many years tlii'ee pro- 
fessors who, were trained b)r the ministry, 
and who left the Sf)hero of religious for that 
of academic teaching, owing to their 'ntellec- 
tual honesty. This is no implication what- 
soever that all rel’gious teachers lose their 
belief in their doctrines, but there must 
surely be many whose views change In the 
course of their career, hut who lack the 
courage to say so. Two of the above-men- 
tioiHMl are Jews and one* a Christian. The 
one Jew and the one Christian had been in 
their respective ministries lor many years, 
but as soon as they discovered that they 
could no longer honestly believe what, in 
acc odance with the doctiine of the IherJogy 
thf‘v refU’csented, they were expected to 
pn^ach to their lloek, or that the interpre- 
tations they put upon such doctrine were 
not admissible, they diverted their activity 
to a less dogmatic prawince. Sucli honesty, 
unfortunately, often entails serious jiardship 
to [he indiv idual and his family 'Tor con- 
science's sake", it is not always possible 
for u man trained as a minister to earn a 
living wage in any other Held. 

[(1) iHtvlh'clnnl iasiifeerlin hf iiUirnuual 
'inltrroar.sc. Aiaiebranche (in "Recherche de 
la verite'T adduced eleven main reasons for 
the predilection o1 man * lor ready-made 
o])iuions, the chief being, tii^tly the natural 
laziness of man in thinking things out for 
himself, secondly, his inability to meditate, 
owing too )ack‘ of mental training in early 
life, thirdly, an inlun’ont dislike ol abstract 
truths, and fourthly the vanity which leads 
man to hanker afier a re])utation fui* learning 
since the title of scholar is conferred on 
liim who has read the most. ^ ^ 

The omnipotence of ready-made opinions 
is also most patent in inter-racial relations. 
Leaving aside as beyond the scope ot these 
articles those larger issues of inter-racial 
prejudice where the factors of language, and 
political and economic interest come into 
play, it is advantageous to analyse the way 
in which more intellectual insincerity and 
a lazy reliance on ready-made opinions 
hampers the ordinary individual in his ideas 
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regarding people of other races, and produces 
what might be termed the ‘'magazine mental- 
ity”. This will form the subject matter of 
the third and last article of this series. 

(c) Mental sincerity in motives. ^ As 
regards mental sincerity in motives, it is 
easy and pleasant to flatter oneself into the 
belief that one performs an action for unself- 
ish reasons, whilst all the time one is giving 
pleasure to oneself, or combining the two. 
It is easy, too, by a little mental juggling, 
to invent any number of excuses to pacify 
on "s conscience rather than <3idmit to oneself 
that tin irksome task is being shirked 
through sheer laziness. A man can do this 
ad libitum, until he becomes a perfect martyr 
in his own estimation. 

Case 1. The writer, convalescent after 
an illness, was asked by some friends to go 
from Poona to Bombay for one day at their 
expense to execute a somewhat ditlicult and 
responsible errand. Though feeling scarcely 
equal to the journey, she was prepared to 
go. At the eleventh liour, the friends 
changed their minds, thus making the trip 
unnecessary. They thanked the writer for 
lu:r wi!lingn(‘ss, and expressed their regret 
that sh.e vvould now bo deprived of the 
pleasure ?) of the trip ! The psychology 
was clearly that, from an initial twinge of 
conscience at having to ask the writer to 
undertako the commission, they had corno to 
persuade thems(*lves tliat they were really 
doing her ?i favour. 

Case 2. A young lady (graduate) trained 
for the teaching profession, sought a post as 
a teacher, but without success. Through the 
force of circumstances she worked for five 
years in r commercial firm, constantly com- 
plaining of the severity of fate in compelling 
her to do such mechanical and soulless work 
as stenography, typewriting, and translating 
business letters. When circumstances changed, 
and the young lady's time was divided 
between teaching and writing, (on 
her own account) and secretarial work for 
an employer, she had reluctantly to confess 
that, much as she really preferred the 
lormer type of work, she often felt a secret 
sensation of pleasure when beginning a day 
of purely meclianical work, as this required 
so much less meutal exertion. 

The tyranny of fashion, to ^ which 
reference has been made above, is also 
sometimes responsible for fostering self- 
righteousness. Twenty years ago no self- 
respecting European woman or girl went 
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about (with the exception of “evening dress'’) 
in short frocks, low neck, or sleeves dis- 
playing more than the wrists. The pheno- 
menon is tl^at people persuaded themselves 
of their virtue and high morals in this matter 
of dress, and that a mother who detected 
any tendency in her daughter to dispense 
with the exceedingly uncomfortable stiff, 
high collars, felt serious concern at the frivo- 
lous laxity of morals this implied. Morals 
may indeed have suffered a change during 
the last few years to account for the ch.ange 
in fashion in this respect, but it is more 
plausible to attribute the above-mentioned 
phenomenon partly to the inlieroat dislike of 
man to think things out, and partly to his 
desire to put the best possible construction 
on his actions. 


The desire to keep up appearances, and to 
conceal the fact of our poverty from the out- 
side world, leads to self-deception hs regards 
our motives. We may resort t) a certain 
practice from reasons of economy, , and, 
making a virtue of necessity, persuade 
ourselves that wo are doing it from 
alt«)gether difVcront motives It often happens, 
indeed, that what was at first a painful 
necessity becomes a pleasure, buj wo need 
not on that account delude ourselves, nor 
feel ashamed of oni lack of worldly goods 
when tiiat lack is due to no fault of our 
own. 

On the contrary, it is the self-doception 
which should be abhorred. 


BEKTRANI) RUSSELL INTEliVIBWED* 

By DILIP KUJIAR ROY 


I was at Mr. Bertrand Russell’s lovely 
little country-liOLise at one. 

‘When are you going to America Mr. 
Russell ? ' I asked., 

‘Tn S^eptember”, he replied. ‘T have just 
sold my London house.” 

♦ I had the inivilege of spending three davs 
very close to Mr. Rortifind Ibr^^j^ell and Ids family. 
I kept a rof'ord of the conversations everyday 
which T sent to liiin typed from London a lort- 
m’ght Jafer, (along witli the r?port of a ('onveisation 
of n.ino with Tagore) askinir for hi.s permission to 
publish it in a journal and later on in a. book. He 
very kindly gave the permission and wrote lliiis ; 

Cam Voel 12, 7, 27. 

I^oriluMif’no 
Cornwall 
Hear Mr. Roy, 

Thank you for sending the repoit of our talks 
and the very interesting account of Tagore. I 
have gone through your report and erased a few 
things I Mon’t want to say publicdy, and correet- 
C3d the language here and there. 

Your visit was a great pleasure 

Yours very sincerely 
BERTR\Nn Russell 

1 have to thank Mr. Russell w'armly for his 
e:xtreme kindness in <hus tdeing the trouble ^ of 
correcting my report as well as for his granting 
me Hie permission of publication. The fact that 
he has personally corrected my report of his 
thoughts which must needs be very imperfect, he 


“Don't you like l.ondon I asked. 

“Xo. I hope I shall never again live 
theio’, he replied. “As a matter of fact 
since my return from China I silent half the 
year lierc in the eountry-hoiisc. Ijond^o] is 
so bad for the children t(M) " 

Wlien do you go to America ?" 1 asktal. 

'Tn September he replied. 

“Why do v(ai g\> there” I ''aid. 

“Beeause I want to make moiuiy he 

smiled “You sec 1 am godi^g to start a school 
for ciiildren at IMovsfield and T ^^ant mon(*y 
for it.” 

being sucli a wonderful conveisationalist euliauers 
its value not a liHle. 1 trust theiefore that thanks 
are due to liim not only from me, hut from all who 
admire Ins towering and versatile gxaiius* 

T have been partienlulv at iiains to report him 
as objectively as posfjhie, hiinghig nut my retnarks 
only to throw his thoughts into holder relief. 1 
have purposely left out many things wliich J said 
and he agreed with, sim^e my chief endc^avonr has 
been to focus the lighten him alone. Thus i have 
sought to avoid Hie einime»atjon of my personal 
dif'lerenees with him as alsn any comments on t!:e 
soundness of Ins views- These would bo out of 
phi ('0 here. 1 have tried only to give a picture 
of the groat man as I saw him. 


D. K. R, 
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‘In your book on Education yon praised 
a Ccjrtain school of one Miss McMillan. Do 
you propose to start this school of yours on 
similar lines 1 asked. 

Yes it is a very j^oud school for the 
children I think", he replied, “but it is 
intended mostly for ])oor folks.’’ 

“And yours ?” 

^^Mine is meant — well — for the middle- 
classes — that is for those who can pay for 
their children's education”, he returned. 

“Do you think that schools .d.^ulu bo 
run separately like that ?" 

“I don’t — but you see an elementary 
school is such an expensive undertakinj? 
that only the State can hope to taidde it 
successfully. A private person Avho is not 
rich cannot quite afford such a big 
expend 1 1 lire.’’ 

“Why? Don’t you think tiiat such a 
school can be self-supporting ?” 

“Not if it is meant for the poor. So it 
comes to a paradox really tiiat if one isn’t 
rich ot:e has to start a school for the rich.” 

Mr. Kiissoll laughed and T joined, lie 
always enjoyed his own jokes (juito as much 
as the others. 

“do that’s why you go to America ?" 

“Yes, I should not have ever gone there 
(>tl)erwise.’^ 

“But cau’t a school for the poor be run 
excopt v/itb thi) help of the Htafc ? Supposing 
you succeeded in getting together some rich 
nien.” 

“Ah ! but there’s the rub", he smiled, 
“if you want the rich men to come out with 
their donations tlu\y will like to impose their 
own conditions, won’t they ? That is to say 
they will insivst on having their way in the 
regulation of the educational ])oIicy and that 
will be disastrous.” 

“Why ?” I asked, “they might want 
sensible things too. Mightn’t they ? 

“No. What the rich will %vant will always 
be bad, you can depend upon it”, he 
retorted. 

We laughed. 

“Besides wiiy should the rich people come 
out to oblige me with their iunds when 1 
have never obliged them by standing up 
for their heartlessness ?" ho added smiling. 

We laughed again. „ , 

‘Tn Mr. Wells’s latest book called the 
‘Undying Fire”’, 1 said, “he too has emphasi;5od 
these difi’iculties, namely, the dilficulties that 
an educational reformer must encounter in a 
school which is run by rich men. They al- 


ways will poke their nose into the scheme 
for education, he says, and the result will 
be that no substantial advance can be 
achieved." 

“Yes, I have seen that book” said Mr. 
Russell, “and he is quite right I think. 
So I fear it vvill be idle for a long time to 
come to expect any but lip-deep vsympathy 
from the ricii in this connection. The only 
practicable way of ottecting such reforms is 
therefore to stir up public opinion so much 
as to force tlie State to take up the advanced 
schools in the teeth of their opposition. 

“You don’t seem to have particular faith 
in the goodness of human nature, Mr. 
KussoH", r said smiling. “J remember having 
read a cynical remaik of yours in your 
‘Problem of China,’ that human nature in the 
mass does as much good as it must and as 
mihdi evil as it dares.’’ 

“I said human nature iu nations, did 
not I", asked he smiling. 

“No you had said human nature in the 
mass if my memory doesn’t fail me.” 

lie smiled. 

“But it you liavo no faith in the goodness 
ol human nature, then what hopes can there 
be in your advocating stable reforms in 
remoulding and remodelling the character 
of people by education ‘f” I asked 

“Well, I don’t think that human nature is 
either good or bad really. Man has to be 
egotistic like all animals for the sake of his 
self-preservatif)D. He has therefore to hedge 
himself in with certain formulas which he 
thinks are likely to stand him in good stead. 
Hence if you can offer reform schemes which 
do not run counter to those formulas you 
may just oc able to get a few things done.” 

The lunch-bell rang. 

Mr. Russell led me into the dining-room. 
We sat down at the tab’e as Mrs. Russell 
came in. Mr, Russell’s son John (aged five) 
sat next to me and his little daughter Kate 
(aged three) sat opposite me. 

Mr. Russell introduced me to John : “He " 
is an Indian gentleman, Johnnie.” The boy 
looked at me wuth deep misgivings. 

“Do you know^ anything about India 
I asked my little friend at table to my 
right. 

“Oh 1 yes" he said, “I have got a feather 
in ray head see, like a Red Indian.” 

“But thaP^ in America Johnnie” said Mr. 
Russell. “Mr. Roy doesn’t come from 
there.’^ 

“But the Red-Indians shouldn’t be in 
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Aiaorica, they should be in India !” John 
ejXculated incredulously. 

We laughed at his evident discomfi- 
ture. 

“Yes, that's rather puzzling 1 admit”, 
said ^ Mr. Russell laughing, “but Mr. Roy 
Isn quite red, see, is he V So how can the 
bo a Red-Indian ?'" 

‘Then I’ll be a Red-Tndian", he put in 
with rather baffling logic, “I will put on that 
wicked dark coat of mine and kill him". 
He looked solemn as he gave expres’^ion to 
his invincible resolution. 

Children are not exactly pacifist, are 
thev ?” said Mr. Russell laughing. 

“No, I wonder why though !” 

“Well, fighting has been ingrained in our 
blood for ages for self-preservation you see,'’ 
replied Mr. Russell. 

“But cannot pacifism be made to be 
as ingrained in the child by careful inculca- 
tion ?” I asked. 

“Well, it is diflicult”, said ]\lr. Russell, 
“you see pacifism is too sophisticated a 
growth — and a much too recent one at that — 
to be able to a])peal to an unsophisticated 
child. So success in such a matter cannot 
come in a day.” 

“He wasn't however so militaristic before’' 
said to me Mrs. Russell later, when we had 
moved into the drawing-room, “but you see 
we had a Bolshevist boy at our house 
recently—the boy of Mr. Rosengolz, the 
Russian Foreign Charge d’Affaires— and he 
preached militarism from luorning till night. 
John has imbibed it all from him.” 

‘‘So this boy got the better of your 
pacifism I asked. 

“Yes, for the time being any way" said 
Mr. Russell. “Didn't f tell you lUst now that 
fighting is ingrained in our blood V” 

“But why don't you forbid him to cherish 
such propensities from now I asked. 

“Well, you see it is like this" said ]\[r. 
Russell, “if you forbid things to a child 
will defeat your end in all likelihood. For 
he will then be almost certain to be all the 
more attracted by it. A forbidden fruit always 
has more charms for us, don’t you know ?" 

We laughed again. 

“You mean then that there is no help for 
it or wliat ?” I asked. 

“The best way in such cases" said 
he, “is to let such propensities work them- 
selves out. r think,” he replied. 

Mrs. Russell went out for a walk with 


the children. Mr. Russell told her we two 
would join them later on the sea-beach. 

“What do you think of England s lato 
rupture of diplomatic relations with Russia 
following close upon the heels of the Arcos 
raid ?” I asked as soon as we were alone. 

“I think it is mad.” 

“Do you think Russia’s recent activities 
in China have got anything to do with it ?’ 

I pursued. 

“Undoubtedlv. And we might be on the 
brink of a War with Russia at the present 
moment had it not been for the fact that 
France does not want it just now.” 

“What do you mean V’ 

“WolK you see, England is continually 
inciting Poland to a war with Russia. But 
Poland has always looked up to France as 
her guardian angel, and France isn’t now 
particularly keen on a lirst-class war with 
Russia— at least not just at the present 
moment.” 

“Your prophesy in your Prospects of 
Industrial Civilization' that the i ext Oreat 
War is going to be waged between Asia with 
Russia at its head and the West with 
America at its head is very sound I think 
said T after a pause. “For, see how Russia 
is helping China now." 

“(;aite. And 1 think Russia will help 
India too. At least it is tho only 
nation that lias any ir.tciest in doing 

“Why?” 

“Why, to undermine us of course. There 
is no love lost between modern Bolshevik 
Imperialism and British Imperialism, don't 
you see ?’’ 

“But you don't mean to say that the 
Bolshevik Imperialism isn’t inspired by 
any ideals ?'’ 

“Of course, every Imperialism is insj>ired 
by very lofty idioils” said he cynically. 
“You don’t mean to say surely that we are 
any behindhand in the matter ol proclaiming 
the loftiest of ideals even when our Iin- 
porialism leads us to commit the worst of 
atrocities in your country?” 

“No, hut surely Mr. Kiissoll, you can’t 
put your Imperialism under the same 
category as that of Russia” I ‘objected. For, 
don’t you believe Russia does liave some 
real ideal-^in a truer sense of the term ? 
Tho proof is that slio is bound to influence 
the world of the future more than your 
so-called ideals of British Imperialism. What 
about Communism ?” 

“Well, I admit your contention that Russia 
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is going to influence Europe and the world 
in the near future. In their finding out 
religion for example, in th<^ir crying down 
the Church for example and in many othei' 
things they are to-day the van-guard of 
progress in tlie West. But a real Communism 
I must say has failed there — at least for the 
present any way." 

It may have now. But don’t you think 
that when they will have tniined the new 
generations of boys and giils, they will 
change the face of the world 

I doubt that ’ said Mr. Kirisell di biously. 
When you inculcate overdoses of some 
doctrines in the boys and girls they grow up 
to espouse such views as run directly counter 
to those very doctrines. Christianity for 
example painted in glowing colours the 
charms of suhmissivoness ditln’l she?~-and 
look at the result in JJuropc". 

“Do you mean to say that the inculcation 
of definite views and beliefs cannot mend 
matters substantially I asked. “What 
hope is there then in your educational pro- 
jects ?" 

“Wcdl, there are some beliefs which do 
matter. C'bristian bidiefs have been opeiative 
in the stiffening of the absurd divorce laws 
as well as the prejudices against birtlicontrol, 
but have not made pacifists of us exactly, 
have they ? The fact of tlio matter is that 
only such beliefs of religion luqipen to ia- 
lluenco our action as are bad.’’ 

AVe laughed. 

We started out for a walk. 

“y«»u mean to say Mr. Kiissell that beliefs 
don’t influence conduct ?" 1 said as we came 

out of the house. 

“Well, you see our belief as well as 
conduct aie mostly the result, or our tempera- 
ment. That is, we act in certain ways mostly 
because our impulses propel us in that 
direction according to our respective tempera- 
mem ts. At the same time this temperament 
induces us to foimulate ceitain beliefs to 
justify those acts. So beliefs are in general 
not the motive of our actions r(*ally." 

“Do you mean that if our beliefs were 
changed our actions, wouldn’t change 
much ?" 

“Yes our actions would usually change 
too. Because beliefs are immensely modi- 
lied by our circumstances and changed 
circumstances will also change our actious." 

“But don’t you think that some of the 
noblest of men and finest of personalities 
have been the products of religious beliefs 
or mystic beliefs if you will ?” 


“Well, I think that the finest of men are 
.found in eijual number if not in greater 
among the irreligious. When of course, the 
majority of men in any country are religious 
a greater number of fine men are bound to 
bo religious by pure rules of probability”. 
He smiled. “But that isn’t because it^ is 
religion which has produced the tine men” 
he added, “on the contrary I should think. 
For, on the balance I should think that 
religion has rendered the world definitely 
unhappier than it would otherwise have 
been." 

“What about the religious mystics who 
preached some of the loftiest of maxims from 
their mystical illuminations and ecstasies, ?” 
I asked 

“Well, r believe in the ccstasie.s as data 
of definite experience but wlieii they imply 
vision T cannot accept them. PA)r the lofty 
principles are by no means the results of 
these mystical ilhiminations. As a matter of 
fact such ecstasies render the mvstics distinctly 
selfish ’’ 

“How 

“Because through such mystic transports 
they become more and more subjective and 
get more and more loth to a healthy 
life of varied activities and lose interest in 
things for themselves. Cons(?quently their 
joys tend to become mure and more similar 
to the joys of the voluptuary or the 
drunkard.” 

“You don’t say so Mr. Russell ?” I 
exclaimed. 

‘ 1 do really. For, I see no reason why 
the religious mystics should not be placed 
more under the category of drunkards than 
under the category of prophets ” 

‘ But think of the sacrifices they make 
for their joys—the sufferings they cheerfully 
accept for their goal are they nothing ?” 

“rfo does the drunkard. He undergoes a 
great deal of hardships too—doesn’t he — often 
throwing his hard earned money away and 
making himself and even his beloved friends 
and relatives suffer. Doesn’t he 

We laughed. 

“What would you say of Buddha then?” 

“Well, his enemies said tha'i he lived on 
the alms of the pious — which was rather an 
easy life too, wasn’t it ? But yet I must 
confess I like him better than all the other 
religious figures in the world put together.” 

“Would you prefer him to Christ?” 

“Any day, I am convinced that Christ 
has done far more harm than good to 
mankind.^’ 
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. “But be gave so much beauty to life 
I ejaculated. 

''“Only to take away more beauty from 
it.” It was he who injected Judaism into 
a Hellenistic world which I think was a 
great pity.” 

'‘You are a great admirer of the Helleni- 
stic culture are you not, Mr. Russell?” 

“Well, not a great one exactly. But I 
admire many things in their civilization. I 
am very thankful to them for their having 
invented geometry for instance.” 

“Yes, I quite understand that. You are 
such a great admirer of science.” 

“Yes, for science is a great achievement 
of man, very great indeed If scientists had 
their way a little more as we hope they are 
going to have in the future, we cm well 
expect them to change tlie face of humanity 
within a few decades even with the amount of 
knowledge they possess to-day”. 

“For example ?” 

“Take a very small instance. It has been 
found that about ten percent of the men 
of to-day aio definitely feeble-minded. If 
scientists bad their way these persons could 
be easily prevented from breeding by 
artificial sterilization even now. 'riiat, 
would mean a substantial alleviation of 
misery here and now, Avouldn’t it ?” 

“It is only a very small instance after 
all of what science could do,” he added. 
“For the more you como to think the more 
you see the wonderful potentialities of 
science in elevating Jjumauity. Suppose 
for instance, scientists were to be given 
a free hand to-day in the matter of improv- 
ing the present breed of humanity. 
Well, they could so order life even 
with the means and knowledge they have 
at their service to-day, that they could 
prevent all but the desirable aud brilliant 
type of men from piocreating. "J'liat would 
improve the rext generation very substan- 
tially — wouldn’t it ?” 

“How do you mean Mr. Russell ? You 
mean they will allow only a handful of men 
to be fathers ?” 

“Well— that won’t be such a great 
tragedy if men wore allowed to have as 
much sex as they like, will it ? 1 mean they 

won’t prevent the mass of men from having 
sexual intercfturse, of course, hut they won’t 
stand any nonsense from hysterical mothers 
and sentimental fithers who are not fit to 
pe petuate the species: Women shall not be 
allowed that is, to do without contraceptives 


except when they and the selected fathers 
arc pronounced fit. They shall not be 
allowed to have intercourse without contra- 
ceptives with their husbands in case the 
latter are adjudged undesirable fathers ^ by 
medical and scientific men.” 

“Of course, it won’t be really such a 
simple mutter as all that”, he continued 
“there are many i)Owerful objections to it 
and many serious difficulties that have got 
to be overcome before. But I have cited 
this as a crude instance of the immense 
power of science in bringing about far- 
reaching reforms here and now.” 

We had stopped on the top o£ a clilV 
overlooking a noble vista of the sea. 

He gazed at the wide expanse of the sea 
and said : 

“I love the sea more than anytliing else 
in the world.” 

“Confucius has said’’ he added after a 
pause, “that men of virtue love the moun- 
tains, men of learning love the sea. I don't 
know what he based his observation on 
though.” 

We laughed. 

“I suppose he loved botii”, he added. 

“I think that was the doctrine he basrd 
his remark on” i commented. 

“i\)ssibly” laughed Mr. Russell. 

“I suppose J have \ery little claim fe 
viilue according to Confiieius” He smileJ. 

Wo both laughed again as we readied 
the beach. 

]\lr. Kusseli ran down and then had a 
sea bath. It was delightful lo see him take 
such a real deliglit in such activities. I 
reinembend then that he had said to me 
once : 

“1 think it Is i.ealtliy to takf^ interest 
in things for themselves. 11 ono were to he 
mystically religious one doesn't—tliat is 
another objection of mine to religions 
people. For, they are bound to lose much 
interest in life itself thereby.” 

1 liave said : “llow^ can you persuade 
])eopI(' who love ifdigions 0(3Stasies that 
their lives aie less interesting than yours ?” 

“Throe’s no way, ’ lie had said “once 
their habits have been ftuined and they liave 
taken refuge under tiie hard cuists of 
dogmas. But when one lakes children in 
hand one may do a lot by encouraging in 
them the proper .sort of impulse.s which 
comprise the whole of life instead of 
insulting it by making life dwarfed, narrow 
and bigoted.” 
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“For you soo*’ lie had obsorved, “the 
habits that are instilled into children very 
early die ‘hard. Such deep seated habits 
must be the most difficult to eradicate 
later on once they have left their imprint 
on their impressionable trusttnl mmd and 
body.” 

While Hr. Russell swam I sal on the sand 
near Mrs. Russell who was perched on a 
boulder. We talkc'd casually about a lot of 
things. Incidentally f said ; 

“In your ‘Hypatia’ you liave it \arked 
Mrs. Russel], that the diffi*reuce betw* on the 
nature of man and woman is much less 
fundamental than it is made out to be. But 
I wonder if that is guile true. For don’t 
>011 think that women need love in a sense 
more fundamental than men ?” 

“I don’t think so*’, she said, “I admit that 
up-tilbriow women have had scarcely any- 
thing but love .uid motherhood to look to— 

since tliey have been debarred from taking 

an interest in men’s work and activities. But 
it does not f()llo^Y that given oi/portunities 
and training they may not take as keen an 
interest in life and thought and other dis- 
interested activities”. 

“Don't y(;u think tliat they want children 
more Ilian men since the energy that she 
must expend iu bear a child must bo 
tremendous ?” I asked. 

“I don’t think that facts of to-day tend to 
])iovo what you say”, she said, “For I find 

daily tliat the modern women who don’t 

want children are gaining tremendously in 
number. It is to me even disconcerting 
sometimes.'’ 

“But don't you think it is more due to 
the fact that most women have their health 
shattered owing to their Having had to bear 
too many children and that often at very 
short intervals ?” I asked. 

“There is much in that”, she said. “I 
have seen among the poorer classes that a 
mother often doesn’t know^ what a good 
night’s rest or a period of fine healtli is. 
Consequently they come to forget ivhat joy 
of life means. Therefore, as often as not 
they come to hate children. Otherwise I 
think most women could be pronounced to 
be fond of children if they had one or tw o 
of them. Not-till-then will women be found 
to be able to take as much inteiest in so 
many different activities that are healthy 
and good.” 

She discussed the advisabilty of birth- 
control among other things repudiating it 
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as absurd that sex without children must bo 
sinful. 

A little while later Mr. Russell joined us. 
He sat on a boulder next to Mrs. Russell. 

“I w^ould have hated children for instance 
if my liusbaud wanted me to bear children 
every year. I might perhaps have left him 
in the end for that” she added. 

“I wonder wliy people should be so 
opposed to birth-control when they see and 
often feel pained to see their wives' health 
shattered by too frequent conceptions” 
I said. 

“You see”, said Hr. Russell auiinatodly. 
“Wo have to thank religion for that. 
That is why I said that religion is 
one of the most heartless means of making 
pc'ople miserable and helping those to pass 
for respectable who w^nilu otherwise have 
been castigated as criminals”. 

“Do yon really moan it ? 

“t/uite, for don't you see that a man 
wdio makes his wife bear him a child every 
other year thus ruining lior health is nothing 
short of the most Iieartioss criminal ?’' 

“Hut doesn’t he suffer too V'’ 

“No, most assuredly not” said he more 
warmly.” If he says he does I would toll 
him ho is a liar or liypocritc. For the plain 
fact is that he simply forces his wdfe to be 
miserable and shathued in health for the sake 
of his ow’n sexual pleasure. And it is reli- 
gion which stands by him in his brutality 
simply because he conforms to its sleek 
hypocritical codes of morality and senseless 
dogmas.” 

“But you mean to say he doesn’t necess- 
arily love his wife or feel for her ?” 

“He loves only himself. It can be easily 
proved. ^Suppose society were to legislate 
that if he were to make liis wife bear a single 
child to the detriment of her health he would 
bo put to death by slow torture, do you 
think he would have forced his wife to bear 
him children against her will year after 
year ?” 

I w\as silent, 

“But you see what he does in effect is 
simply to condemn his wife to death by 
slow torture — isn’t it ? And how does he 
manage it with impunity in a society of 
human beings ? Simply because religion 
continues to applaud him and he thinks 
self-complucently that birth-control is 
sinful.” 

“But I wonder if it [is rdigion really 
which is responsible for it all, as you say” 
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iMsaid; “JHayjbB i ^suiperatitious, religHoiSi is, but* 
I wonder if religion can be held responfejible 
'‘in,, 1^11 sucl[i, cases. /jCagp^e^; .Ipr, ins^tance, is 
not fppppsed tP !t)irth-cpnirp(| and vot -he i$ 
ppjt^,^what you,,wc>n;l4 call,,fi,a ^heisti'r^;’ ! 

I But Tagore dde^p't belong, to any 
i,eligious institution .a^ niosl;. dognaatijC reli- 
gious people do ' i;eturDed Uussell. “For. 
1 ,’oligipn cannot do so much harpii aft r all 
so, long as its views are not, promulgated , or 
pujt in^ ^force , through sqiue sort , of SOC 14 I 
orgapj^tjpp. So, Ipng as, religion {rwpains 
a personal affair it doesn’t so much iq^tten 
to society in general. For it cannot then 
do much harti.” 

“But can it, ever do any good I 
asked. 

“Ko~-"religion can never do any good — that 
much is certain” said Mr. Russell 
categorically. 

We all laughed. 

“If women were consulted” said Mrs. 
Russell as our laughter died down, “they 
would boar children only when the condi- 
tions were favorable abd adopt contracep- 
tives when they ' were not. It would leave 
their interest in children also unimpaired. 
I have borne two children and I think I 
will bear another later.” 

But do you know what my mother said 
Bertrand ? she asked Mr! Russell. 

“When I told her 4hat T wanted to bear 
an^other child, she said “Don’t be a fool 
Dora;' I have borne four children because 
I was one”, she said laughing. 

“Did she say that though ?” Asked Mr. 
Russell. 

And we all laughed. 

“But I think two children should be the 
maximum in these days'^ 6aid Mrs. RUssell 
wbf® our laughter subsided. 

“No Dora, Statistic’S would have us bear 
2.4 children per couple”, said Mr. Ruseell 
with merry twinkle. “But it is rather diffi- 
cult to manage”. We all laughed out again. 

‘^It is strange that Mahatma Dandhi 
should be opposed to birth-contiol on 
principle” I said after a while. 

“Gandhi would be of course, he is very 
religious don^t you see”, said Mr. Russetl. 
“Only ,I ^should 'like to ask such religious 
Indian nationalists* > as' , oppose birth-control 
thus favouring the slavery of the women 
whether they * aim at a free community or a 
slavish: one. For a community which makes 
slaves of women can hardly complain if the 
British make slaves of< thenir* For ^ when we 
oppress those >iho r are in idnri power we* can- 


not at least be astonished if others treat' us 
inithe .sarhe way wheb l they have 'us’^wit 
theihs^i cah'WeV’’^. .i 
, “liet'Sgo back Bebtrand”, said Mrs. Russell: 
“We are already late for tea.” ' , t ? ' 

. “W©; started hack. I asked Mr; Russell on 
our way back if he intended coming to India'* 
ib 1 the near future. * - ; 

“I fear not” he said, sf^For T hake 
taken' up the seriotis responsibility’ of dtbrt** 
ing a new school you see. iSo I donTt thirf 
ijt vviU^ be possible for me tp «go to India* for 
sprue time, to QQniq--much as 1 should;! 

tp/\ , ” \ . , . ! i;' - 

. f^But tell ^ me whv you would; rpallj jlike 
& comp"; I. said. ‘‘Ypu said a little, ^whiles 
ago ,,tbat the mentality of India <jo-day is 
similar to that of Europe in tbp, Middle. 
Agps., 3o i$ it to. see the Medieval Age ifnce 
to. face?” , . ; 

, “Ves, you mfiy put ,it that way tpo But 
I like seeing toings.for myself to have a 
feel about .India which I cannot have 
upietss I go there. But I have, been a little 
discouraged about some features of modern 
young India by some of the beliefs I have 
come across in Indian students at Oambridgo 
and Oxford.” 

“Yes, I know their narrow nationalism 
cabnot plea?e you very much^^ I agreed. 

“It isn’t even theii^ nationalism that I 
mind so much— though personally I would 
sooner die that teach patriotism — it is their 
statiding up for old tradi^tions mostly. For I 
havd seen that old traditions are generally 
bad everywhere and there is no reason .why 
they should be otherwise in India.'''' 

“I understand that Gandhi repudiated 
the invitation of Bolshevisk Russia because 
she was atheist”, he added, as we discussed 
the pros|)ects e»f India’s ffeedhm in the 
near future: “I' think* * India would be' too 
foolish to act on such linefe. It is SeUsilesfe 
to say that fehe. caUnot possibly work Uvith 
atheists. For OTVly atheist’ Kussia has now any 
interest in helping Indisi”. ‘ "■* ' 

“But do you nsally^ ‘believe that' Rd^&m^ 
will help us 1” ’’ ‘ Ml,, M,. 

“I do. ’^For * Russia hais to-day a‘‘ reM 
interest^ iri * ciuimlpiuhing Asia against thb 
West Look at OfaiUa.' Isn’^t' ^h6 lielpiUg 
her now ■ 'o:' /*»■: '* ‘.io'j ^ in 

“But^V he ‘ 'added ‘refl'ecfiy'Clt ‘’after 
pause “f don’t' t hi tilt that it cab dll indt^tidlise 
liere arid nowi.: iNo-^I tliitib tith'e 

India cannot avail herself fully of ^Ru^ik^ 
help”.’ ' > < i fi>i\ >0; 1)0 tn[y 

Is 'Wheal) vtljijen mdio ;4ooujrt loiiiK* ' 



h ^^Thdre is cfeftain to be attother big Wan thiqk India f jWitt be; <aWe' tOinfrf!^ 
And<'tiven> India luight sec her chance when befareithat time comes.’^ » 

Ehgland will be busily engaged. Bat I don’t , , , ^ be QO^num^,, 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

Ih NAi^h U CJIANDRA ROY m. 


T^rchorr, C!ty 

I N Great Britaiii and other popularly 
governed countries, tho civil service 
occupies only a suboidinate position. 
The policy of the Governnvjnt is shaped by 
the political heads of departinonts or the 
Cabinet as a whole, the iaitiati\o is taken 
by them and the whole jvsponsibility tor 
the good or bad administration devolves on 
their shoulders. The civil service v’vorks 
behind th'=' veil. It shapes no p dicy, lays 
doun no high principle and has no initiative 
in conducting tho ship ol the state. The 
Civil servanN aio only tho ^uliordinatc 
assiAauts of tho minister aiui are josponsible 
to iiiin in every possible way. Thoii duty 
is t<) cairy out the ])oliey laid down by this 
polit’cal chief and to advise him on any 
measure in case such advice is sought foi. 
But any attempt to clictatf' policy is beyond 
the scope of tlieir duty. The Civil servants 
are really servants, world’’ i; under the 

direction of the popular ministois. 

Far otherwisH is the state of things out 
LUC in India. The Indian Civil Service has 
not been merely a soivice but it has 

con‘'tituted the Government of the country. 
Its members have been rulers in the true 
sen^e of the teim. They nave initiated the 
policy of the Government, woiked out its 
detuis and put them into application, limy 
have again not been children of the soil, 

but for a considerably long time were wholly 
imported Irom a foreign land, dhey have 
not been i/esponsible to any authority in 
the country but have been only under the 
control of au extraneous body, the British 
Parliament. The Governmental maclunery 
of the country has thus been run by a 
bureaucracy* irresponsible in character, and 
alien in composition. 

. The Indian Civil Servant is successor to 
the inderks ' sent out by the company to 


College, tnlcufia, 

manage the factories.” When the Bast 
India Company conquered this country 
“in a fit of absent-mindedness” these clerks 
were at once entrusted with a double duty. 
They had to look to the proper management 
of the Company’s commerce and at the same 
time they were lesponsible for the manage- 
ment of the Company’s territories. The 
(’’omp.iny, though now the ruler of millions, 
w^as still pre-eminently a commercial concern 
and it renrained so for a good long time to 
come. It looked upon its conquered laud 
lealiy as a private estate and as a stepping- 
stone to its commercial supremacy. Its 
servants also, mostly ill-educated adventum's 
were quite unfit for the new work of ad- 
ministering a cpnqueied country. Their educa- 
tion, their family tradition, and 

atmoftphere they lived in, ^ were nope 
iavourable to the bigiily responsible functions 
tfipy weie now called upon to discharge., 
They turned out corrupt and dishonest pud 
many of them made enormous fortune by 
all sorts ol questionable rpeuns. They bqcame 
the “Indian Nabobs" when thqy went ho^qk 
to their own land after retirement from the 
fudiau service, Lord Clive once thought pf 
punisldug the guilty and reforimng i;hp 

administrative machine. But his 
were mpijtly baflled and nnllitied. 4nd, 
hrik'rv, purjury and corxupliory cputimie^ ; 
rife among the Qouipji^ny’s servants for twenty 
years to come. It w^s< not till IJ^prcl, 
Corn\vaUis j'alean^iQd the Augean, ^^tabjes, ^ 
in the later eighties of tho ISth century that 
better atmpsphpre iotroducqcj^ ^ 

th^j Nor was the sy»stem in 
efficiency and good^ Governmeiuli, Diy^pn^ ,, 
of labour aad separation , of functions , 
not the ^ principles yet introduced.,, 
offiicials , wore itoadn-agenits, ,i^venue-coIlo;^jr^.^ 
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is only gradually that the commercial mono- 
poly of the Company was broken and the 
administration of the country became its 
"main business. The functions of OoverruTient, 
however, duiingthe East India Company's regime 
were limited in scope and narrow in out-look. 
The work of the Government consisted only in 
building up the administrative machinery, 
the collection of revenue and the mainten- 
ance of some sort of law and order. The 
old Governmental system had absolutely 
broken down and the “lack of governance’' 
was the one pre-eminent feature of the time. 

Now the country, to he of any benefit to 
the foioign coiuiuerors, must be thoroughly 
organised and systematically governed by a 
Avell-establislied administrative system. And 
it was this system that the civil servants 
now set about rearing up. It was not, of 
course, an easy job to build up an efficient 
and enduring administr«ativo structure where 
none existed and it bears high testimony to 
the organising capacity, originality of thought 
and diiving force of the civil servants that 
they could fulfil their task so satisiaciorily. 
An otlieial hierarchy connecting the Governor- 
General at the top with the humblest 
Tahsildar and Police man at the bottom was 
set up. The administrative units, — the pro- 
vince, division and district were carved out. 

Roads were opened, better facilities for 
communication were to a certain extent 
established. In fact, the hack-bone of the 
modem Indian Administration was built up 
by tbeKi civil servants of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. This stands certainly 
to their credit. But the circumstances under 
which tliey woiked should also be taken into 
account. The conquered people, at the 

inoincut, were absolulely depressed. Public 
opinion was conspicuous by its absence. Tlie 
white officers could do whatever they 

thought best. Now experiments could be 
made with impunity, even at a great cost 
to the ppfqde. The “natives ' sulTered much 
hut .suffered always in silence. They did 
not know how to grumble aloud. This gdvo 
the Government officers a free hand and they 
could bring into full play their creative 
originality. They imposed upon them any 
administrative system suited to the best in- 
terests of the foreign Government. This 

gave the company the right instrument for 
governing the conciiierecl people and 

exploiting them as scientifically as 
possible. This also no doubt gave the 
people the by-product of law and protection — 


protection not against the most unjust and 
excessive demands of the state but that against 
private intruders. Still .when all is said, 
the fact remains, that the roaring of the 
administrative system of the intro- 
duction of the fir.-^t principles of Govern- 
ment in Ifiitisii India constitute the most 
enduring achievement of the I. C. S. 

So long the civil servants Avere recruited 
by direct nomination in England. The 
relatives, favourites and henchmen of the 
company’s Direciors wore alone in a position 
to get into the Indian Civil Service. Till 
the end of the 18 th century, they came out 
to India without any special preparation 
for their future work Nor had they any 
general training in tiie Arts and Sciences 
of the West that would discipline their 
intellect, broaden their knowledge and outlook 
and enable them to jiick ii[> at .^'hort notice 
the special requirements for their duties 
ill India. Of coiirs(\ even this defeclive 
system of appointment produced officers like 
Charles Metcalfe and Blount Stmmt Elphins- 
tone. But still LoiM Wellesly, the Govewnor- 
Gencral, thought it v/ise in ISOO to establish 
a College at Fort William that would give 
a comprehensive tvainiiig to the new recruits 
to the Indian (‘ivil Service before they 
actually launched upon their administrutivo 
career. The Company's Directors, however, 
did not approve of the whole plan of the 
Governor-General. The College at Fort 
William wms shorn (»[ its important branches 
and it continued its exi.stencc for seviu’al 
decades more only in an attenuated fiu*in. 

While, liowever, this jdan was rejected, the 
able minute of I^ud Wellesly had brought 
it to homo to the Diiectors that some, kind 
of thorough training for the Indian recruits 
was absolutely called for. Accordingly a 
well-equipped College at Ilailebiiry was started 
in I^Ol). And all tlio noinir ees of the Directors 
for the Company's Civil Sei vice must pass 
successfully thiough tin? coni.se of this College 
bid'ore tlieir actual appointment. The products 
of this College, the Hailebun^ans as they 
were called, did nuich of the spade work ow 
Indian Administration and contributed more 
to the reconstruction of the Administrative 
system than any other body of men. James 
Tliomson, John Lawrence, Richard Temple 
and Alfred Ly.dl were tlie chief representa- 
tives of this order. Thorough-bred bureaucrats 
they were all But their efficiency in work 
was also umiuestionod. For about half a 
century tliis mixed method of recruitment 
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continued. Gradually however, as the British 
people became interested in the Indian 
Service,. a public feeling ^^rew against this 
patronage system. And when after 183P>, the 
commercial monopoly of the Company was 
absolutely abrogated and it became in the 
eyes of the people nothing but ‘'a patronage 
bureau'’, the agitation became more vocal and 
grew in greater volume and strength. At 
length in 1853, when the Charter of the East 
India Company was for the last time renewed, 
the Directors wore deprived oi tl.if’ pati^onge 
and the principle of comper.itive E- iouination 
was initiated as the only clinnnel (^i. appoint- 
ment to the Indian Civil Service. A commis- 
sion, of v\!iich Lord Macaulay was the 
president and Benjamin Jowett, tlie late 
master of Balliol, the most distinguished 
member, wojKed out the details for this new 
system of recruitment. And from the next 
year, the “competition-wallas” found their 
opportunity to enter the most highly-paid 
service} in the world. Patuiuage system was 
still then in vogue in the ‘‘Homo” Civil 
Service and it continued for some fifteen 
years more. Unable, therefore, to enter the 
close preserve} of tlioir own Civil Service, 
many of the brilliant Britiih younginen fought 
their way, into the Indian service. As how- 
ever, the avenues of tlie British Services were 
thrown open, as improvcmcMit was made in 
their emoluments and as the commercial liouses 
and farms also began to recruit their officers 
from Tublic School and University men, the 
flow of first rate merit to India was chocked 
and for a good long time past only third 
rate men have coint} down to fhis couiitnr. 
Sir Abdur Ealiim in his excellent minute of 
dissent in the Islington Commission Report 
has ably dealt with this aspect of the Indian 
service problem. 

In 1858 wlicn the territories of the East 
India Company wore transferred to the 
crown, the Company’s civil service became 
his Majesty’s Indian (hvil Service. The 
Secretary of State for India in council became 
responsible for their appointmeiit and service 
conditions. Along with the this tiansfer, an 
emphasis was also laid in the queen s pro- 
clamation on the question of the appointment 
of Indians to the higher services Already 
in 1833 when the Charter of tlie East India 
Company came to be renewed, a declaration 
was made that the Indi.ps would not be 
debarred from higher appointments. But for 
full twenty-five years this remained a dead 
letter. The Company swallowed its own 
words and made no effort to initiate the 


“natives” into tho conclave of their servant- 
rulers. In the sixties and the early seventies 
a handful of Indian youngmen ventured out 
to England and through the one door ^ of 
competitive examination entered the civil 
service. This was merely a drop in the ocean 
and could not solve any way the wider 
problem of the appointment of Indians to the 
superior services. Accordingly in 1870» a 
haphazard measure was passed by the British 
Parliament. This because the Ooverment of 
India Act, 1870. It provided for the starting 
of a statutory civil service in India. It was 
intended that Indian gentlemen, admitted to 
this service, would be given some high execu- 
tive and judicial posts, hitherto reserved for 
covenanted odicers. 'Phis Act, however, 
remained pigeonholed in the Indian secreta- 
liat for full nine years. The Government 
of India, intlnencecl by tho British Civil 
Servants, was opposed to it and kept 

it in abeyance. Meanwhile a step, taken 
by Lord Salisbury, had tho effect of 
practically shutting out all Indians from the 
superior Civil Service. lie brought down 
the age of tho Civil Service probationers to 
nineteen. But it was simply impossible for 
most of tlie Indian candidates to compete at 
so low an age. Naturally a serious agitation 
was set on foot against this measure in India. 
Throughout tho length and breadth of the 
country, meetings v/ere organised and depre- 
catory resolutions passed. Now in order to 
take away tho wind out of tho sail of tho 
Indian agitation, regulations were framed by 
Lord [.(ytton's Government in 1879 for bung- 
ing the statutory civil service into being. In 
the next year, some appointments were made 
to this service and for some years the re- 
cruitment. was continued, the total number 
coming up to sixty-nine. The status of 
these officers was, however, lower, their pros- 
pectus less bright and their powers more 
circumscribed. Naturally this service did not 
meet with tho full satisfaction of the people. 
Nor was the Government very eager to main- 
tain it. The Public Services Commission of 
188()-<S7 recommended ils abolition and the 
Government of India acted np to it. This 
commission also recommended the reorgani- 
sation of tho uncovonanted services. The 
name, “uncovonanted”, was to be given up and 
tho “Pfovinci.d Service” was to be the new 
christening. There was to be a selection 
grade in this Provincial Civil Service and 
men promoted to it should be stationed in 
some superior posts, set apart for them and 
to be commonly known as “listed posts.” It 
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•v#ii8 v ^provided' tBat onie-sixtb' of the tolml 
unfaifber of snpetidr ^stations' in Indiai should 
be^sb fWled. At the time, the Lee Couithiesion 
began its work, there were 700 superior pdste 
th'd ptoviuces taken together. And uue- 
sicKth of? 'these,' i.e. hundred and sixteen, 
Shbu4d bate been “listed posts,’' occupied 'by 
mbn prom^Aed from the provinOial Service. 
But'thfe Ooverdment' had' Set spart only eighty- 
eight 'such' posts, the remaining twenty-eight 
stations being also filled' by I. C. S. officers. 

? iNoV this principle of promoting provincial 
servid^ men to- superior responsible pdst‘j, meted 
otit’of cotir.-e some amount of justice toitliem. 
But the method, has its drawbacks from more 
than one point of view. The provincial service 
men are promoted to these stations only at 
thd fag ePd of their career. Nor when 
promoted, are they made luembers of the 
Indian civil service. In other Indian services, 
e.g. Education, Forest etc., a man, raised to 
the All-India Service is absorbed in its cadre. 
He enjoys all the privileges, exercises all the 
rights and takes all the responsibility of the 
All India Service. The promoted provincial 
Civil servants however, are only on a special 
grade They remain provincial Civil Servants 
still with all its implications. Again the age 
at which they are raised to the selection 
grgde handicaps their future prospect. They 
cannot aspire to rise higher than the positions 
of the District Magistrate or the District 
Judge. Besides, used to work for a (juarter 
of a century only in an inferior capacity, they 
lose much of initiative and drive, so much 
needed fox responsible posts. Truly a British 
Civil servant has observed “Responsibility 
isajhingyou cannot exercise unless you 
practise when you are young.’’ It is, tbere- 
iure, a salutary principle in the British Civil 
Service that men qualified to be promoted 
frona the second grade to the first grade arc 
giveu this lift at the eighth or the ninth year 
of their service. They still remain young, 
energetic and vigorous and c^n easily acco- 
mmQjdato themselves to the new enYironmeqt.s 
But in In^lia, the officers are raised to .a 
responsible post, only when they attain their, 
senility and it therefore, not unnatural 
that, ,they should make square pegs in 
ror^nd holes. 

But whatever the value of these . “Listed- 
posts” the Government wanted, by dheir 
introdiiction, only to conciliate Indian ptblic 
^^pfinion. This Avas only a sop to dbe 

“agitators.” The Indians have been too 
l>o(arly-TeprGsented in the superior Civil 
Service. On :tRe first of April 19i8p out' -of 


a totil df' KIT ^iberb^ i^erd'^iH^ 
Indlttds aid ' fiuriniinBJ In the* Imdlan Diviij 
Service; the ’ Indian ' ^ repre^CdtatiOE being 
only 'five pct cerit ‘Tinder the Montagu 
Chemsford ' Scheme thi qxatiof iol'>i Indian 
recruitment tva^ fixed 'atSS CJ rising 
by 12’ ‘ per cent a year to 4S p. c.” Tbe 
Lee Commjsslon has recommended that 
twenty p. c. of the superior -poets should 
be set apart as “Listed ' posts’’ for the^ 
promoted provincial service men; • Of the 
remaining 80 p. c. vacancies, 40 p: ‘ c. isf 
to go to the whites and 40 p. c. to the 
Indians directly recimlted to the I. C. S. 
This an-angoment is to Continue nptill 1930 
when the Indians in the I. C. S. plus the 
Indians on ’ the provincial selection grade 
would 'equaD the European members of the 
superior Civil Service:' ^ As to the rocom* 
mendation of setting apart twenty per cent 
of the superior posts as “Listed posts’’, no Act 
however has yet been passed by the 
Government, nor has any declaration been 
made' to that efiect. 

The Indian Civil Service has not only 
constituted the Executive branch of the Gover- 
nment and controlled the Legislative wing, but 
has also to a cmisiderahlo extent formed the 
judiciary in the country. To-day, excepting 
some “Listed posts” and some High Court 
Judgeships, all the higher judiciary 1« 
manned by thC Indian Civil Servants. In 
England, the judges are appointed by the 
executive from among the lawyers of ^t least 
five years standing. ' The Islington Commission 
also recommended that in India forty higher 
judicial posts should be filled by direct 
recruitment from the bar. But the Govern- 
ment have been slow in giving effect to that' 
recommendation. In Bengal Up-till-notv 
only three posts have been sO fillbd. Sir 
Reginald Craddock has put forward some 
arguments in the Lee Oonimission Kepeut- 
against this principle of direct rectliitment 
from the bar. This, be says, would pi^judi- 
cially affect the prospects of the provioeial. 
judicial service which is also iieoriiitedj wholly 
from the ranks of practising lawyers. Tto 
argument however holds little water; - That 
only practising lawyers of spine years Btaudr; 
in^ shohld he appointed, to fill the judiciary 
is’thd one principle to be adopted... 'Whether i 
the district judges and Mtnsiffs » siioidd ipiwa > 
the same icadre or they^ should » be dfftWently.v 
and scpki'ately' appoMed and form'. s$.epafl?atal 
cadrfes is ? only a question of ttetad.. < .ErOiUf l 
the bai'^to thb bench is the ; natural Clfevatian ! 
and laWyCra in* ovfeirjti couintryin Jooki^iinpon'ftbe 
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Jiidi^abip. . as- »tM . ; trophy of; tlieir^ fca»reer. Jt 
14)4111^^' tiniie ’ thdt. mie Indiaa • Civil sfervio^ 
men should be absolutely debarred^ -ftfom 
intruding on this roscivcd ground. 

The introduction of the Reforms has again 
brought into prominence a most important 
constitutional question. The Act of 1919 has 
made the popular ministers responsible for 
the ‘ , ^ministration of ceatain departments . 
in ' the' 't^i^vtnbes; tt^ also' fm'e-shadovts - emh^' » 
plete provincial autonomy in the n-^ar future^ 
in ^yhich the ministers alone won d be’rds-' ^ 
ponsible for the total provincial administra- 
tio^rt. Tlie ' raiTiisters ai'e here responsible to, 
a^d Immovable by, the local le;^islatlve 
councils. The old principle of responsibility 
to the Secretary of State and ultimately to 
the British Parliament is hero abandoned and 
the piinciple of ultimate responsibility 

fo the electorate is sought to bo established. 
Now to discharge this responsibility, 
the minister imlst have ‘ a secretary 
and subordinate dfliciah who will give 
him implicit obedience and Tinfailing 
loyalty. But to ensure this loyalty, the 
relations between the minister and his 
assistants should be so adjusted as to make/ 
these officials ultimately responsible to him 
alone. Their appointment, suspension, 
dismissal and promotion should be deter- 
mined by him. But the relation botwoon 
the minister and the Indian Civil Service 
which forms the back-bone of the Indian 
administration is the exact negation of this 
salutary principle. 


out- his policy. ;>The ^ittistoc.oa'ttiuafc.enfQrce; 
their obedience to him. He has practioaUffo 
no voice in. f tbe matfcdr. file.cau! oaiy oWhlce 
.^.t.-pathetic appeal to the Grovernor. But 
beyond it, he cannot do anything. The 
Indian civil servant, we thus see, 
with his extra-provincial and even extra- 

Indian loyalty and responsibility cannot 

make a truly efficient assistant to a popular 
Apinj . ^ight , ho wpqedj 
Ibr' tW Redntlotf ' eft thc^ 'Teshtyell'' *worfc 
their service is still called for. But it 
mnst’b^e* borhd in mind that total provincial 
autonomy will not be long to come. 

the new then in the sdryicfi ard "peinP 

recruited for . .a poriud 6f ' abdut^SO’ VearC 
If therefore, the recruitpieUt is' toVijdiy stopped 
oven now, for about 30 yeat^‘*' mote th^i§ 
obstructive bfficers^will be iii the'ffbld. 
mischief Is thus beihg done eyofy 
sooner the’ ihHow of friisli recruftk‘is'‘sto^tfM 
the better. " ' ' ' ' 

In these day^ of rapid oommdnidatidti/ 
the secretariat control over ' the ‘ dis'tr^ 
oflBoials has developed enormously. • ^The 
divisional commissioners, and' .the ^dieitriefc 
oftficers have no^ longer the , 
they exercised (‘decades ago; f lace ».to?iat 5 d 
with any seitibus situation ; they ^scainfcrt; 
proceed to tackle with it withoiit pretims 
instructions from /the secretariat.' iiThie^o'ie 
of ' course quite in the .fitness' of' 

Officers, not the least responsible!) to 
local body, -should not be. given ta . free .hh'hd 
iu the moffassil at this hour ' df the».<ttveinti'ektl 
century. They now practically do-ioalyf 


It is tlie 1 . C. S. men that act as secre- 
taries to almost all the departments of the 
provincial and central governments. As 

subdivisional, district and divisional officers 
again, they are responsible for administering 
not only reserved but also to a great extent, 
transferred subjects, but these men are. 

appointed by the Secretary of State and 
are ultimately responsible to him for their 
official work. Now as secretaries to the 
transferred departments they may disagree’ 
with the minister and approach the Governor*; 
oyeruthe head of the minister, The minister 
ijs thus placed in a most unenviable position; 
He is. jeaponsible for the proper administra-^, 
tiou of the^ department to the legislative 
CounciL . Bat bis secretary, who is respon-i 
4 ‘oi 5 i his- work, not, to him nor to the: 
tegijstlature. i but to the’ Governor and lilti- 
©gfeelyiitoilthe Seoiretary of; State,; may; ubstroet 

Jeyally 


routine, work. With the growth of'pablic 
opinion, their powers would be .more IciTOum'^ 
scribed Mill. And the bit of initiative aud 
enterpriso they have to show now cm easily 
be expected of the Deputy Magistt’^tehi 
In fadt, there is no distihdtionj at prbseni 
between the work of the prdvidcial sfekdioe 
men and Miat of the ' Tleavein-Bura’VcoffloefJt^. 
But there is the world * ‘ of ; diffmtence in ( ?piay 
and allowances. A first grade / Euiropean 
L C. S. .District Officer , is; paid ;/ali:tbld/dtr 0 iI 
2,800 Rupees a month; which simncb 4>nly 
fabulous in a country iwitU Rs;-'[52 as 
annual income per head/: The yyork he doefe, 
however, . can. easily be discliarged by-i 'a 
firat grade Deputy magistrate with, a mohthty 
salary, of 800 rupeefe./ As tbrib^ Divisioi^. 
Oomiuissioners! who under the 1 new. schemci 
get at ouoe Rs.ti3,250 per rudothtthe) HetrepoU-J 
meut OommitDee-) of 'IBelngal has tr. surged uthd 
abblitiaut^ifof their MposteL i fillibyibaaire loffocin 
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sii)iply reduutaut officers, acting as the post run its course. It is now only an anachronism, 
office. It is high time that it should go lock stock 

' Tlie work of the Indian Civil Service lias and barrel. 


FAILUUE OF ANGLO-AMERICAN-, lAPANESE NAVAL CONFERENCE 

Bv DE. TARAKNATH BAS. Pii. D. 


T he Anglo-Ameriean-Japanese Naval Limita- 
tion Conference, held in Geneva, during 
June 20 to August 4, 1027, failed for 
the reason that Great Britain and the United 
States could not come to an agreement. The 
British Government agreed in principle of 
parity of cruiser strength of American and 
British navies; hut they could not find a 
common formula so far as the maximum 
tonnage for cruisers and types of cruiser and 
their gun power. 

The original American programme was to 
fix the maximum tonnage for the cruisers to 
250,000 to 300,000 tons for Great Britain and 
America and 150,000 to 180,000 for Japan, 
while allowing each nation lull freedom of 
building the type of ships it needed lor 
preserving national security, within the limit 
of and in accordance with the Tioaty conclu- 
ded at the AVasbington Conference of 1921- 
1922. America wanted to build a large num- 
ber of 10,000 ton cruisers with S inch guns 
for her national defence. 

Even the modified British programme 
required much larger total tonnage for 
cruisers than that indicated by the American 
plan. It would restrict the cori.struction of 
10,000 ton cruisers witli 8 inch guns to 12 
for America and England and 8 for Japan ; 
and the rest of the cruisers of all three pow-ers 
should not bo larger than 7,500 tons and 
equipped only with (> inch guns. 

With all professions of according eijuality 
to the United States, the Ifritish plan was 
worked out in full conformity with Mr. 
Brigeman’s (First Lord of British Admiralty) 
statement of March 1920 wlien he said : — 
‘There is always a little danger in talking 
about a One-power standard. Thai only 
exists in regard to battleships and ships of 
large size. It would be a vpry dangerous 
thing for Great Britain to allow it to be 
thought that we would be satisfied with one- 
power standard in cruisers for example. In 


cruisers wo want to feel that we are at any 
rate superior to other countries and are able 
to protect our trade.” 

The British plan wois worked out to 
insure virtual naval superiority even if parity 
ill number of cruisers was accorded to 
the United States. American naval 
authorities point by point refuted the 
British programme which was supposedly 
drawn np to meet Britain's special need of 
protecting trade routes. Tiio American 
])Osition has been that, because Britain 
possessed large number of naval bases all 
over the world she will be able to use 
7, 500 tun cruisers with 0 incli guns more 
effectively than other .Bovvers, while Anuoica 
should possess larger nuinluo’ ol 10,000 bm 
cruisers with 8 lucii guns tor her own 
defense. Botli J\)wers i*efused to recede 
from their respective positions and the 
Three Power Naval Conlerence came to an 
end without any agreement. 

The most striking feature of the Anglo- 
Americau-Japanos(‘-Naval Conference was 
that the Japanese Delegation from the very 
beginning, showed a sincere desire that there 
should 1)0 an agreement between the three 
Bow'd s on the question of a genuine 
limitation of cruisers and other auxiliary 
crafts. This attitude of Japan was diio to tlie 
full realization on the part of her statesmen 
that she slnudd avoid all appearance of 
adopting a policy which may be regarded 
by England or America as aggressive and 
uuieasonable. 

Although many people expected it, Japan 
did nut ask for parity on the strength of 
auxiliary surface ci alts— cruisers and destroyers 
— and submarines with those of American and 
British navies ; on the contrary she would 
have been staisfied with a little more than 
5-5*3 ratio for cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines for America, Great Britain and 
Japan, as was agreed upon in the Washington 
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Conference (1921-1922) on the question of 
battleships. However, Japanese statesmen 
made it clear that they would not subscribe 
to any agreement which would involve 
largo, construction programme. This attitude 
of the Japanese Delegation gave them a 
distinct position of advantage. If an 
agreement could have been arrived at, it 
would have been advantageous for Japan, 
because this would liave aflbrded a greater 
security to her then any programme of 
naval competition with the Anglo-j merican 
I^nvers. The failure of the Co iference 
meant a real defeat for Japan. 

Many publicists and politicians think 
that, as after the failure of Lord Haldane’s 
Mission to convince the (lerman Government 
not to build a navy wliich would challenge 
Rritish naval supremacy, AngloJiormau 
rivalry took an acute form, similarly the 
failure of British ellbrts to come to an 
agreement with America would result in 
Anglo-American rivalry with a farreaching 
consequence in World Politics. 

In support of the above possibility, they 
point out that in Great Britain a section ^ of 
very influential press such as the Morning 
Post, National Review etc, is advocating the 
need of renewing tlie Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
On the other hand, they see that in America 
movements are on foot that larger number 
of cruisers would be built in conformity 
witli the American programme of ‘a Navg 
Flecond To Sonef'' 

But it is my firm conviction that there 
will be no serious breach in Anglo-Americaii 
relations ; because, for the best interests of 
the British Empire, British statesmen 
will make a compromise with America, if 
necessary on American terms, than creating 
any real possibility of Anglo-American hosti- 
lity. British statesmen know well that duririg 
and after the World War, America could 
have out-built Great Britain if she only kept 
up her construction programme of 
which was on the way to completion ; but 
America showed her good-will to Britain by 
advocating a programme of parity, while 
Great Britain gave up the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, hoping to secure American 
and co-operation in World Politics. In 1. 6^ 
British statesmen fully realized that Ameri- 
can support would be of greater value to 
Greater Britain than anything ? 

present the situation in World Politics is 
such that Britain cannot follow a policy 
which will alienate America. 


It is true that after the failure of Lord 
Haldane’s Mission to Germany, Britain took 
the leadership in bringing about isolation of 
Germany. She succeeded in her etlorts and 
with her victory in the World War, through 
American snpport^ destroyed German politi- 
cal and commercial ascendency. However, if 
British statesmen wish to bring about destruc- 
tion of the United States, they are doomed 
to fail in this effort, for the reason of the 
unassailable position of America as a World 
Power and the unfavorable position of the 
British in World Politics. 

American position in World Politics is 
stronger than the position of Germany before 
the World War in every respect—in 
man power, industrial power, economic 
efficiency, strategic position and potential 
strength. Unlike Germany, America cannot 
be oil’eotively blockaded or starved. But 
American financial pressure may bring about 
bankruptcy ot Great Britain. The British 
Empire, single-handed cannot fight America 
and there is no prospect of Britain’s getting 
support from other Powers against her. In 
a combat between Great Britain and America, 
it is safe to say that some of the British 
dominions, especially Canada and South Africa 
will refuse to fight against America. It 
Canada, to please Britain, pursues a hostile 
policy, the United States could, without much 
difficulty conquer her. 

Today the British position in World 
Politics is far worse than it was at the time 
of failure of Lord Haldane’s Mission. The 
existence of the Triple Entente was a great 
security for Britian ; but that is a thing of 
the past. On the contrary there is a serious 
Anglo-Russian rivalry and breach of diploma- 
tic relations. France is friendly to Britain 
and is in accord witli her African and 
colonial policy, so long as Britain does not 
Upset the French position in AV^orld 1 olitics. 
But France does not fully trust Britain, for 
the reason the British are suspicious towards 
French air-forces and sub-marines and British 
statesmen are seeking Italian co-operation in 
the Medeterranean and the Near-East, Italian 
diplomacy is opportunistic and it is certain 
that Italy would not support Britain iu an 
Anglo-American conflict. Britain is trying 
to win Germany to tight her battle against 
Russia, but so far she has failed. There is 
no veason for Germany siding with Britain 
against America. In fact, if ever Germany 
chooses that course, it will be dangerous 
for her for the reason that France and her 
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BoTopean' Allies will certainly side, with 
Ainerica against Britain. In an Anglo- 
American conflict Soviet Russia will attack 
Britain in Asia. 

Today there is no Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
in , existence. On the contrary the Japanese 
do not want to renew any alliance with 
Britain because it would seriously prejudice 
their relations with Russia, China, Turkey, 
the United States and even France. Japanese 
statesmen fell keenly that Britain, to win 
American support, voluntarily gave up the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance which might have 
led to isolation of Japan. They resent and 
look upon with suspicion the British policy 
of strengthening the Shigapore haml Base 
which might be eftectively used against Japan. 
Japanese statesmen will prefer to adopt a 
neutral course in an Anglo-American 
conflict. 

PovSition of Great Britain in Asia— in the 
region between Kgvpt and China — is not 
as secure today as it was in 1911. Because 
of the existence of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance the Anglo French Entente and the 
Anglo-Russian Entente, Britain did not have 
to fear any serious situation in Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, India or China But 
today none of these alliances exists ; and on 
the other hand, a new spirit of independence 
in Asia is menacing British supremacy in 
that region. In an Anglo-American conflict, 
it is sale to conclude, that all Asian nations, 
especially China, Persi , Turkey, Afghanistan 
even India will show their active sympathy 
tovvaids America against Britain ; for the 
reason that America has never directly 
injuied these nations, while every one of the 
Asian peoples has suflered from British 
imperialism. 

Under these circumstances, British attitude 
towards American naval policy will be to 
show the spirit of utmost consideration. It 
has been punted out by no less important 
personages than Lord Balfour, Earl Grey, 
Lord Philimore and others that the British 
should hold to the pr()gramme necessary hm 
the need of the Empire, but should not 
oppose any American naval programme. It 
has been suggested by Mr. Garvin, the editor 
of the Observer (London) that the only 
solution of the present difficulty is to 
convince America that she should support 
the British programme and build in parity 
Avith that of Great Britain Earl Grey in his 
letter of August 10, 1927 to the London 

Times makes the most significant suggestion 


as to the future policy of Great Britain 
towards the United States : — 

*‘The conclusion is that naval 'discussion 
between the two countries will prove neither 
wholesome nor profitable. It is impossible 
for any British Government to set its hand 
to an agreement binding us to naval inferi- 
ority ; it is becoming difficult for the 
United States Government to bind its people 
to anything that is not naval superiority. 
This was illustrated at Geneva this summer, 
where the difficulty was perceptibly, greater 
than it was a few years ago at Washing- 
ton. 

“Is it not possible to get back to the 
axiom on which the British Goveruraent 
tacitly acted before the war — that of not 
taking into account the American Navy in 
calculating the rcMjuirements of the British 
Empire V In accepting this as an axiom we 
were moved by two considerations. One was 
the belief that if we acted as if war between 
the United States and Britain was impossible 
it would, ia very truth, become unthinkable 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The other 
consideration was of a lower order, but not 
less conclusive. It was that competition 
with the United States in ship-building was a 
race in wiiich the other competitors must 
certainly lose. If this was true beloie the 
War, it is just as true, and still more de- 
monstrable, now. 

“If in calculating the naval requirements 
of the Briti.sh E npire we av(>weclly rule out 
all contingency of war with the United States 
there vvill he more economy in both the 
British and the American Fleets than will 
ever ho obtained by literal binding naval 
agreements. I would add there would also 
be no sacrifice of real security.” 

The above policy can be accepted by the 
British Government as the safest course, if 
they feel that by doing so they would ulti- 
mately secure Anglo- Ann lican co-operation 
in World Politics and promote their common 
interests; or if th^y do not find any better 
alternative. Tnspite of the fact that Great 
Britain has lost her commercial financial and 
industrial supremacy to the United States 
and manv Britishers resent it; yet all far- 
sighted British statesmen will be willing to 
surrender to the United States Naval Policy 
with the express object of “stooping to con- 
quer” in the long run. They would feel that, 
if by the so-called surrender to the American 
policy, Britain can virtually gain full support 
of America that will ultimately mean Bntisli 
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victory in World Politics, through a virtual 
Anglo-American co-operation. 

At tim#s, ‘a wish is father to the thought”. 
Great Britain’s enemies feel that will be 
wonderful opportunity for them, if Britain' 
and America become rivals in World politics 
and tight for supremacy. But British states- 
men are too astute to allow any such fateful 
development which might lead to the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire. In this connec- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that tlu^e is 
not one important and responsible American 
statesman who ever thinks that Am lica will 
be benifited by an Anglo-American rivalry 
and war. 

The immediate consequence of thu failure 
of the Anglo American-Japanese Naval Con- 


ference would result in America’s adopting a 
progressive building programme which would 
make American navy ‘‘second to none.” It 
will strengthen French and Italian contention 
for stronger navies, suited to meet their 
national needs. Bat thpre is no substantial 
reason for on inimedinte Anglo-American 
Naval Rivalry, In 1931, the question of 
limitation of navies of the signatory powers 
of the Washington Conference America, 
Great Britain, Japati, France and ItHly-“wiU 
be reopened ; and then it will bo possible to 
df^tonnino whethei the failure of the Three 
Power Naval Conference in Geneva, resulted 
in Anglo-American rivalry or not. 

Munich Any, 22, 1927. 


OOKGHESSES AND DURBARS 

Bv NAOENURA NATH GDPTA 

The Eighth Indian National Congress 


T he Eighth Pudian National Congress was 
held at Allahabad towards the end of 
December 1892, with W. C. Bannerjeo as 
President, This was the second time that be 
was called to this distinction since he had 
presided at the first Congress held at Bombay 
in 1S85. Allahabad is only a day’s journey 
from Lahore and the Punjab was fairly well- 
represented at the Congress. 1 left Lahore 
somewhat early Avith a margin of a few 
days on my bands and I thought 1 should 
best utilise this time by having a peep at 
Agra and the Taj Jlahal. I stayed at the Dak 
Bungalow, and after looking at the Fort, 
the Pearl Mosque and the palace of Jodhabai 
I sjient the greater part of the day at the 
Taj, gazing lor long hours at that marvellous 
structure from different viewpoints. In the 
evening I saw Itmaduddoulah. The next 

morning I drove to Sikandara where who 
should I meet but Dayarani Gidumal and 
Hiranand hJhoukiram, both of wliom J had 
inet a few days earlier at Lahore. They 
insisted that I should join them at the house 
of Lala Baij Nath, then Subordinate Judge of 
Agra. Lala Baij Nath was fairly well-known. 
He was a great friend of Malabari, a contri- 
butor to the Indian Spectator and a reformer. 


For some time he was Chief Justice of 
Indore and had written one or two books. 
As we had to leave for Allahabad the same 
night I went over to Baij Nath’s place in 
the afternoon. Dayaram had been nominated 
to the Statutory Civil Service and was 
also a Judge in the Bombay Pesidenoy. We 
were all young men, more or less, Baij Nath 
some years senior to the rest of us. We were 
naturallj bubbling over mth animal spirits 
and were laughing and jesting. Baij Nath 
alone was grave and held aloof, and I 
remember the ponderous words in which 
he reproved Dayaram when the latter became 
exceedingly hilarious. “Your levity,’' said 
the judicial-minded Baij Nalh, “is perilously 
bordering upon uproariousness.” This 
polysyaliabic admonition threw us into 
pptures of mirth. “Prodigious”! we shouted, 
“here’s the resurrection of the Dominie !” 
For hours afterwaids and even in the 
railway train we plagued Baij Nath till all 
his gravity disappeared , and he wished his 
words had remained unspoken. The next 
luorning one of us ga’oeted Baij Nath with, 
“We are bordering perilously close to Allaha- 
bad”, and this sent us off into another lit of 
laughter at the expense of the.unlucky Judge. 
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At Allahabad' I went to a hotel where I 
met Guru Prasad Sen of Patna and Raja 
Rampal Singh of Kalakankar, Oudh. Raja 
Rampal Singh was one of the most original 
characters I have seen. He had spent ten 
years in PJngland, had an English wife and 
had stood as a candidate for election to the 
House of Commons. On his return to India 
he established an English and an Urdu news- 
paper, both of which he was supposed to edit. 
But neither the prolonged stay in England 
nor the English mode of living had produced 
the slightest effect upon his appearance and 
speech. He was a thickset, burly man, 
somewhat above the average height, with a 
plain, large face strongly pitted with marks 
of small-pox, he wore his hair in the 
Hindustani fashion down to his neck, and 
though he usually wore English clothes he 
sometimes appeared as a Talukdar, resplend- 
ent in cloth of gold. And his accent ! It was 
as outrageous and incorrigible as his Rajput 
courage was undeniable and invincible. He 
w^as not the man to hide his light under a 
bushel, and no audience and no platform 
ever cowed him. Once on the Congress 
platform he burst out “Oentilmen, membersh 
of Counshil vote from which shide wind 
blowsh 1” lie was himself a member of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council. But 
he vi^as open-handed and generous, and his 
heart was in the right place, and he was 
always given an indulgent and amused 
hearing. 

The pandal of the Congress had been 
erected in the grounds of Lowther Castle 
and tents were pitched for the delegates. 
Part of Lowther Castle had been thrown 
open for the use of the Congress and 
there was a large drawing-room in 
which a number of delegates spent some 
liours in the evening. I shifted from 
the hotel to the house of Charu Chandra 
Mitra, whicli was occupied by a few 
delegates. It was at this CuDgress that 
I first met Gopal Krishna Gokhale and my 
recollection is that it was here that he hrst 
attracted public attention. Some months 
earlier Mr. Hume had addressed a public 
meeting at Poona and in the course of his 
speech had made a very appreciative reference 
to the Trthvne, Gokhale mentioned this to 
me as soon as we met and we used to have 
long chats at the Lowther Castle. Gokhale 
was then a yourgman not known to fame. 
He was Professor of Mathematics in the 
Fergusson College under the vow of receiving 


only a pittance as salary. He was the fore- 
most helper of Ranade in public work and 
a painstaking and careful student of public 
affairs. Pherozeshah Mehta had also his 
eye upon him as a coming man. Gokhale 
made a most favourable impression by his 
speeches in the Congress. Mr. Hume praised 
them highly and I considered them far 
better than the flood of rhetoric by which 
we were usually delugod in the Congress. 
Meeting at Allahabad for the second time 
we recalled the stormy session of 188S with 
the strong flavour of the many speeches we 
then heard and the tense temper of the 
Congress. The session of 18i)2 was a quiet 
and uneventful one. I remember a luminous 
address delivered by Ranade one evening 
in one of the pavilions and I told some 
friends near me that compared with so 
brilliant and inforaiing an oration much that 
we heard in tlie Congress was mere twaddle. 
Ranade was not an orator but he spoke with 
perfect ease, and his speeches were as 
thoughtful as they wore replete with informa- 
tion. 

The evenings were fairly cold for visitors 
and delegates from the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, thougli for the Punjabis the 
weather was quite mild. One day Lala 
Muralidhar of Ambala, who always assumed 
the role of court jestor to the Congress, was 
so much oppressed by the heat that he 
fainted. Ho had made the mistake of con- 
tinuing to wear the thick woollen clothes 
used in the severe Punjab winter. We had 
taken the precaution of putting away very 
thick clothes and using light warm suits. 
Ananda Charlu of Madras made it a habit of 
going on a peripatetic expedition every night 
after dinner. He was not very rigorous in 
his orthodoxy, and with a thick overcoat and a 
cigar in his mouth he wmuld stroll about the 
camp chatting pleasantly with everybody 
lie met. lie invited me to breakfast one 
morning in the Madras camp and he made 
mo sit by his side without any protest from 
any one. Notliing of any particular note 
occurred in the Congress itself. In spite of 
the prevailing good humour and the frank 
cordiality of comradeship the shadow of a 
great sorrow rested on this session of the 
Congress. This was the sudden death 
of Pandit Ajudhianath, the fearless and 
stout-hearted leader of Allahabad who 
was called away in the prime of life 
while completing the arrangements for the 
success of this meeting of the Congress. The 
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oflSce of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee was filled by the venerable Pandit 
Bishambharnath, a man of high character and 
scholarly attainments, but greatly advanced 
in life and without the dynamic energy and 
the* galvanic personality of Pandit 
Ajudhianath 

Tmc Ninth National (Xinllhss 

It was decided at Allahabad before the 
close of the session tliat the Punjab should 
invite the Congress the next year. The 
Congress had met eight times i ut the 
organisers had not yet thought of the Punjab for 
a change of venue. Of course, the Punjab 
could not be compared with the three 
Presidencies in progress and public spirit, 
but it was certainly not much behind the 
United Provinces while it had shown splendid 
organisation and constructive energy in the 
Arya Samaj movement. Sardar Dayal Singh 
could not attend the Congress of 1892, though 
he was present at the Allahabad Congress 
of 1888, but it was wel^kno^^n that he would 
loyally support any decision arrived at by 
the Punjab delegates. Alter some consulta- 
tion among the Punjab delegates the Congress 
was formally invited to Lahore for the ninth 
session. Kaja Rampal Singh gallantly and 
patriotically volunteered to tour in the 
Punjab to louse enthusiasm in the cause of 
the Congress. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
a popular orator of the Congress uudertook 
to accompany him. 

For political purposes the situation at 
that time in the Punjab was like this : the 
only political organisation was the Indian 
Association, called after the body of that 
name established by Surendranatb Banerjea 
in Calcutta. The membership of the Lahore 
Indian Association was fairly representative 
but not considerable. It tilled the usual part 
then undertaken by public be dies of making 
representations mildly criticising official 
measures, organising occasional meetings, 
and so on. The Imgest and strongest organ- 
isation in the Punjab was the Aiya Samaj 
movement, but its activities were mainly 
confined to educational and social matters. 
The Mahemedans left the Congress either 
severely alone or condemned it as a move- 
ment hostile to Goverment. To belittle the 
Congress the Anglo-Indian Piess dubbed it 
the Bindu Ccigress. It was obvious that 
the attitude of the iiya Samaj would deter- 
mine the success or failure of the Congress 
in the Punjab. 


The uncertainty on this point was very 
soon dissipated. The leaders and members 
of the Arya Samaj readily joined the 
Reception Committee and the replies received 
from the various parts of the Province were 
most encouraging. Sardar Dyal Singh was 
unanimously elected Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee. There were several vice- 
Presidents and Bakshi riaishi Ram, pleader, 
Chief Court, was appointed Honorary 
Secretary. Work began early and subscrip- 
tions were promptly promised and paid. I 
was in constant correspondence with Mr. 
Hume who was then in England, and many lead- 
ing Congressmen all over India. Public lectures 
were organised and delivered in different 
parts of the Province. I delivered a lecture 
on the Congress and also addressed the volun- 
teers. Both these were printed and circu- 
lated. In fulfilment of their promise Raja 
Rampal Singh and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya visited several places the Punjab 
and addressed public meetings. At Lahore 
I met Raja Rampal Singh at dinner and social 
gatherings Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
stayed in a house close to mine and spent 
much of his time with me. The response 
throughout the l^injab left no doubt as re- 
gards the success of the approaching Congress. 

The choice of the [^resident of the Con- 
gress rested with the Reception Committee. 
We put our heads together and it was de- 
cided to invito Dadabhai Naoroji to preside. 
He had been the President in 188() when the 
Congress was h.eld in Calcutta. He was now 
a member of Parliament and had achieved 
considerable distinction by carrying in the 
House of Commons a resolution affirming the 
desirability of holding simultaneous examina- 
tions in India and England for the Indian 
Civil Service. Nothing came out of the resolu- 
tion at the time. It was ridiculed as a 
motion cairied at a snatch division; it was 
contended that tlio resolution did not carry 
Avith it any mandatoiy obligation, and the 
Government of India issued some ponderous 
tomes of official and unofficial opinion to 
prove tliat the introduction of such an inno- 
vation would be in the highest degree impoli- 
tic. If the recommendation had been carried 
out at the time the action of the Government 
would have been widely appreciated, whereas 
the belated introduction of simultaneous 
examinations, v^hen they were given effect to 
a few yeais ago, passed utterly unnoticed, the 
country having taken long strides since 1893. 
This has ever been the wisdom of the 
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GoverDTDftDt of ladia and the British Govern- 
ment in respect of India. Every half- 
hearted measure of reform has borne the 
fatal label, “Too late !” The Government has 
not even learned to copy from the copy-books 
the maxim, Bis dat qiii ciio dat Dadabhai 
Naoroji agreed to come out to India for the 
Congress and wrote that he would arrange to 
pair with a member on the other side of the 
House. It was tlie Irish Home Rule Ministry 
of Mr. Gladstone with barely a working 
majority in the House of Commons and not 
a single vote on the Government side could 
be easily spared. Dadabhai had to satisfy his 
party that a Unionist member would stay 
away from the House as long as himself so 
that the voting balance of both parties would 
remain unjifFected. A plot of land was secured 
near the Lahore railway station for the pandal, 
and just behind it there was a small hotel 
which was leased for the Piesident, Mr. Hume 
the General secretary, and a few others who 
might choose to stay there. The Reception 
Committee met constantly and all details 
were carefully carried out to that there was 
no need to rush things. The idea of putting the 
delegates under canvas as had been done at 
Allahabad and elsewhere was not to be 
thought of not only on account of the 
severify of the Punjab winter, but the 
wq'nter rains known as the Christmas rains 
and essential for wheat, the staple of the 
Province. The rain actually came down on 
th^* day following the Congress when the 
Social Conference was held in the pandal. 
Sardar Dyal Singh had built a number of 
houses in Lahore, and all those that were 
unoccupied were placed at the disposal of 
the Reception Committee. Other houses were 
lent by other citizens so that the house 
problem for the delegates was easily solved. 
Visitors, of course, stayed either at hotels or 
with friends. We had a large number of 
tickets printed for visitors and all these were 
sold ,ou(. Knowing of the cart’essness of 
our countiymen 1 wuote a number of letters 
as the time grew near, particularly to people 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, to 
have heavy warm clothing made for the 
journey and the stay in Lahore. I also went 
round some cf the large shops in Anaikali 
Bazar advising the shopkeepers to keep in 
stock thick ulsters, overcoats and woollen 
underwear as there would very likely be a 
brisk demand for them. As things turned 
out this proved to be a wise provision, for 
in spite of all warnings conveyed by letters. 


circulars, and newspaper paragraplis delegates 
from outlying districts of the Madnxs Presi- 
dency arrived with insufficient and thin 
clothing, and the ready-made clothes in the 
shops in Lahore were snapped up in no time. 
There were two cases of pneumonia, 'the 
delegates were removed to the Lahore 
Medical College Hospital and were saved 
only by the unremitting care and devotion 
of the students and the constant attention of 
the physicians. G. Rubramania Iyer of the 
Hindu complained bitterly of the cold, but 
Tilak and Gokhale stood the cold very well 
and often came to the Tribunt] office to look 
up newspaper tiles for tlie preparation of 
their speeches. Kanade, who had succeeded 
Telang as a Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, was pertectly unconcerned and 
occupied a small, bare room on tlic first 
floor of a house at the northern end of 
Anarkali Bazar. Tilak, Gokliale and others 
from the Deccan were in the same house. 
When, on my round of the delegates' 
quarters I made enquiries Kanade said he 
was quite comfortable and did not mind the 
cold. 

Mr. Hume came out from England a few 
days before the Congress and was given a 
great reception. Ho was taken in procession 
through a part of the town and Anarkali, the 
horses were unyoked and the carriage was 
drawn by enthusiastic volunteers. Mr. Hume 
protested but had to give way to the ealreat- 
ies of the young men. The pandal was ap- 
proaching completion and as Mr. Hume was 
living quite close he spent a great deal of 
time in supervising the arrangements. One 
day some carpets, which lay folded in one 
corner, had to bo spread out on the dais. 
There were no volunteers present just at 
that time and the coolies were killing time 
somewhere. The only men present were 
some influential incmber.s of the Reception 
Committee. Some one oltered to go out and 
look for the coolies. In that impulsive \vay 
of his Mr. Hume cried out "1 don't mind 
working as a cooly for the Congress and the 
nation.’’ And lie at once went and laid fold 
of a carpet. The restraint and dignity ot 
respectability vanished like magic, and the 
lawyers, wealthy raises and others eagerly 
and almost shamefacedly set about helping 
Mr. Hume. It was good to see them doing 
an hour's honest manual work and the words 
of Mr. Hume sank deep into my mind. 

Dadabhai Naoroji was accompanied by 
Diubha Edulji Wacha from Bombay, and was 
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enthusia^^tically acclaimed all alono: the route. 
We tried to bring him in a special train 
from Amritsar and had telegraphed to him to 
halt there for that purpose. We had not, 
however, counted with the railway authorities. 
The* old Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway and 
the Indus Valley State Railway had 
been amalgamated info the North-Western 
Railway; the old courteous and accommo- 
dating officials of the Company had been 
replaced by pigheaded and snobbish Royal 
Engineers, whose only conception '^f duty 
and their own importance \*'as tf make 
themselves as disagreeable as i)ossible. They 
made petty difficulties about the timing of 
the special train and said that only a small 
number of ticket-liolders would be allowed 
on the railway platform when the President 
elect arrived. This was a deliberate innova- 
tion since there were no platform-tickets in 
those days. We broke off negotiations with 
the railway bosses, sent some people down 
to Amritsar to convey Dadabhai Naoroji to 
Lahore by an ordinary local train and 
refused to apply for any [)ermits or passes 
for the railway .station platform. The 
consequence was that when the train con- 
veying Dadabliai steamed in there was a 
surging mass of humanity on the station 
platform, and the station staff' and the railway 
police wisely declined to interfere Dadabhai 
Na(Uoji received an unforgettable \veIcome in 
LMhore. There was a dense, cheering crowd 
nil along the route. It became dark by the 
time the slowr-rnoving, long crowd debouched 
into Anarkali Bazar and it was a torchlight 
prncession that passed through it. All the 
open windows of the houses near Lohari 
Gate were occupi^^d by Parsi and other 
Indian ladies waving handkerchiefs and 
throwing ffoweis and bouquets into the 
carriage of Dadabhai, who stood up and 
bowed and saluted with both hands. The 
lirst words that he spoke to me when we 
shook hands on arrival at the house where 
he was to stay were, “Phis erowus all !” 

The session itself was an unparalleled 
success. There was a threatened rupture 
when a Mahomedau delegate persuaded 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Hume, without the 
knowledge of the subjects Committee to 
accept some resolutions granting special 
concessions to Maboraedans, but peace was 
restored by the withdrawal of the resolutions. 
Mr. Hume fumed and fretted, lost his 
temper and became ill Sardar Dyal Singh 
had an attack of gout and though he 


would not stay away from the Ciingress he 
could not read his speech or call on 
the President. Dadabhai Naoroji asked me to 
take him to the house of the Sardar and we 
drove there together. Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick 
was Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab at 
the time and he was one of the best Governors 
the Punjab ever had. Hume suggested that 
Dadabhai Naoroji .should call upon the 
Lmutenant-Governor and a letter w^as sent 
off to the Private Secretary. In reply, 
Dadabhai Naoroji was invited to dinner at 
Government House and there w^as no conver- 
sation on political subjects, Thvere was some 
stir on the Congress platform when the 
Maharaja of Kapiirtliala appeared as a visitor 
and sat by the President. Surendranath 
Banerjea, who w^as addressing the Congress, 
paused for a moment to call for three cheers 
for the Maharaja. The story got abroad that 
the Maharaja, who was then a young man, 
had called on the Chief Secretary to the 
Punjab Government for permission to attend 
as a visitor. He was told that there was no 
objection but the Congress was scarcely a 
gathering fit for Princes. Financially, this 
Congress was probably the most successful 
of all sessions. After meeting all expenses 
on a liberal scale, paying the passage out and 
back of the President, there was a balance 
left of over Rs. 10,000, and this formed the 
nucleus of the fund out of which the 
Bradlaiigh Hall was built. 

Loro Ki/.in's Duiv'hak’ 

Official Durbars are held all over the 
country and I have been present at several 
of them. It is not my intention to write much 
about these functions, but 1 should like to 
record my impressions of the Durbar held 
by Lord Elgin at Lahore in 1801, because of 
an almost tragic incident which created some 
sensation. The Durbar was held in November 
in a large tent close to the Chiefs College 
to the east of Lahore. Lord Elgin 
made a public entry into the city of Lahore 
with all the pomp and paraphernalia of a 
victorious commander entering a vanquished 
city. The roads were guarded by swaggering 
Gurkha and other troops. In the viceregal 
procession, besides the Viceroy’s Bodyguard 
in its imposing scailet uniform and mounted 
troops there were some pieces of artillery 
and several Indian Princes brought up the 
rear. At the Durbar there were present the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab, Lord 
Harris, the well-known cricketer-Goveruor of 
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Bombay, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, and the 
members' of the Viceroy's Executive Council, 
prominent among whom were Sir James 
Westland, with his big head and Sir Anthony 
Macdonnell, who afterwards became Lord 
Macdonneil. Lord Elgin with his short, stout 
figure and homely features, did not look 
like a very august personage at all. The 
Princes were headed by Maliaraja Pratap 
Singh of Kashmir, who looked very un- 
comfortable and scarcely martial in a 
Colonel’s uniform with his five feet and very 
few odd inches of height and the fatniliar, 
huge white turban on his head. There wore 
the Maharaja of Patiala (the father of the 
present Prince), the Nawah of Pahawalpur, 
the Raja of Jhind, Raja Hira Singh of Nabha 
(the father of the deposed Maharaja), the 
Raja of Kapurthala (these there wore made 
Maharajas later on) and several others. The 
incident I have mentioned took place while 


the Raja of Faridkot was returning to his 
seat after presenting the customary 7iaxar 
to the Viceroy, The Raja was a feeble, 
decrepit old mm almost bent double by age 
and illness. To reach the viceregal dais there 
was a sloping plank covered with red cloth. 
After the presentation of }faxar every one had 
to back three steps with his face to the Viceroy 
and then walk back to his seat. As the Raja 
of Faridkot was backing from the presence he 
stumbled and would have fallen heavily but 
for the presence of mind of one of the 
secretaries, who was standing below the 
platform and who caught the Raja before he 
fell and conducted him to his seat. It was 
cruel and scandalous to have compelled this 
man to attend the Durbar. His presence 
could have been easily excused on the ground 
of ill health and physical unfitness without 
any loss of prestige to the Government and 
certainly without any suspicion of disrespect 
to the Viceroy. 


l^DUOATfON IN JAPxVN 

D. C. GUPl’A 


I T may be said that the education of the 
present-day Japan has nothing to do with 
that which existed before LSGH, or in pre- 
Restoration days. The truth is that 

both in spirit and from, the education 

of the present day is entirely diflerent 
from that of pro-Restoration days. Of 
existing schools, which number about 

45,000, there remain only one, the Keio 
Gijiku, Avhich was established before the 
Restoration of the Imperial Reginu, and all 
other schools were established after the 
Restoration. This means that in Japan there 
is practically no schools which has a history 
of over 60 years. 

Put more plainly, the education of the 
present was modelled on the education of 
Europe and America. Of course, education 
was modelled entirely upon that of any one 
particular Western country. In the earliest 
days, the educational system of Holland was 
investigated, and then the educational systems 
of France, America, England and Germany. 


And from all these Western systems good 
points have been adopted. Even at present 
researches and studies are being constantly and 
zealously made into the educational systems 
and teaching methods of Western countries, and 
if anything that may benefit our schools is 
found, educational authorities hasten to 
adopt it. In this way, within half a century 
education in Japan has made great progress. 

In the various branches of science, 
education has made the greatest progress, 
although the fact is not much noticed on 
account of their being less showy than other 
branches of study. 

WoNDElJFrL PltOdliESS 

What is the reason that education in 
Japan, which vvas started only half a century 
ago, has made such wonderful progress ? 
In the preceding chapter I have mentioned 
the fact that the education of present-day 
Japan is quite unrelated to that which existed 
in former days. But if one thinks that the 
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education of pre-Restoration days proved 
of no use at all to present-day education^ 
one makes a ^reat mistake. The civilization 
of Japan is different from that of Europe in 
hiJitory, has continued unbroken during an 
incredibly long period of about 2,000 years 
since the establishment of this Island Empire. 
Generally speaking, the civilization of Japan 
was during this long time isolated, so that 
education seemed not to have made any 
note-<vorthv progress for a sore of centuries 
before the Restoration of Meiji. But it must 
be admitted that this long time nas not 
spent idly, but was entirely devoted to the 
promotion of the Oriental culture which 
served as motive power to establish a new 
civilization during the era of Meiji. In other 
words Japan's wonderful progress in modern 
civiliz♦^tion is due entirely to the fact 
that her fi#Jd of civilizition had been thorough- 
ly cultivated and was in fertile readiness for 
the planting of western seeds. 

The schools for training members of 
the samurai class, and the elementary 
schools called aristocratic terakoya with 
their teachers, in the castle-towns of the 
three hundred or so feudal lords throughout 
the country all disappeared at Restoration 
of the Imperial Regime. All such things 
(including the old-fashioned teachers of 
calligraphy), hovvever, proved of great service 
in paving the way for the praiseworthy 
advance made in the educational world through 
extracting the merits from western culture. 
That the Jipanese nation is full of the love 
of culture as shown by the fact that, although 
the necessity of education was preached 
exclusively to the samurai class, the number 
of private schools where the three R’s were 
taught, far exceeded th(3 number of common 
schools of to-day. These private schools 
received their pupils chiefly from the families 
of the lower clashes, of farmers, craftsmen 
and traders, who were then looked down 
upon by the samurai class. This fact fully 
illustrates the zeal of the Japanese nation in 
educational matters, especially since the 
equality of classes was recognised by the 
Meiji administration. 

“It may sound boastful to say so, but the 
educational system of Japan is. I think, of 
a more advanced, reasonable and orderly 
nature. It is a system established through 
comparative studies by thoughtful minds in a 
short period of time. It is a case, but 
entirely different from the case in the Western 
countries, where education has been worked 
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out by gradual development. Naturally it 
enjoys uniformity throughout the empire, but 
this is a slight defect in that it means 
inadaptability to local conditions in some 
parts. For instance, thOvSe who are admitted 
into mi idle schools have to complete the 
primary school course, consisting of six years. 
In the primary schools, all boys and girls, 
irrespective of their parents’ wealth and 
position are equally instructed Blucationally, 
it is quite democratic, with leligion and 
education entirely independent, thus preven- 
ting any trouble arising oat of religious 
problems. 

System op Education 

To explain briefly the system of education 
in Japan, a primary school consists of a lower 
primary school of six grades and a higher 
primary school of two. Every child is com- 
pelled to complete the lower primary school 
of six grades, higher education resting on 
free will. Every year about 1,200,000 pupils 
complete the lower primary school course, 
and more than 80 per cent of these elect to 
enter either middle schools or the higher 
primary schools. 

The length of the middle school course 
is five years. For the boys there are middle 
schools, and for the girls’ higher schools, 
besides practical schools such as agriculturai 
and technical schools. For the middle school 
graduates, there are higher schools and 
various technical or special schools of higher 
grade, which give instruction to those 
desiring to pursue some practical business 
or profession, such as industry, agriculture, 
commerce, medicine, etc. A university com- 
prises several colleges such as law, economics, 
literature ( including the departments of 
philosophy, history and literature ), science, 
engineering, medicine, commerce, agriculture’ 
etc. There are three kinds of schools, the 
first being those established and kept up by 
the state, the second by local public bodies, 
and the last by private bodies. 

The following figures show the number 
of schools and students : 

Year Schools Students 

1919 41,650 8,636 853 

1920 42,757 8,^^87,246 

1921 43,820 10425,742 

As shown by the above figures, both the 
schools and students are on the increase. 

Compulsory education is being carried m 
quite satisfactorily. Middle and high sobcol 
education, too, are spreading year by year. 
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It is a peculiar phenomenon of present-day 
Japan that every year sees shortage of middle 
and hi^h schools despite their increase in 
number. Such being the case, boys who 
desire to enter middle schools have to undergo, 
very severe competitive examinations, while 
boys who are desirous of entering schools of 
higher grade are obliged to sit for still more 
severe entrance examinations, since the num- 
ber of applicants always far exceeds the 
number who can enter. Consequently there 
is an ever-increasing demand for qualified 
teachers, the supply of whom is far from 
meeting the demand. This is the most 
deplorable thing in the educational world of 
Japan to-day. 

Rkculau Morality. 

As menti^med above, Japan is making 
constant efforts, which sometimes looks too 
eager, to adopt every good thing in Western 
education. The Japanese people are not in 
the least prejudiced against learning what is 
good iu Western culture, and are by nature 
exceedingly progressive in their fancy for 
anything novel. So all Japanese educationists 
are constantly paying attention to the educa- 
tional progress of the world. Take the case 
of Miss Parkhurst, who visited Japan last 
year. The “Dalton plan” advocated by her 
was introduced here for the first time last 
year, and ever since critics have earnestly 
discussed her teaching method in the maga- 
zines and newspapers. Already more than 
ten books dealing with the “Dalton plan’’ 
ha\e been published. This is only an illustra- 
tion, but it will help readers to form an idea 
of the zeal of Japanese educationists. The 


educational world in Japan is at all times 
alive and making progress in all directions. 
It must be regretted, however, that educa- 
tionists in eTapan being so intent upon adopt- 
ing anything new and norel from the West, 
they are likely to be negligent in cultivating 
their originality. Japan’s education has, 
however, its own characteristics, one of which 
is that all her schools are entirely free from 
troubles arising from religious problems. It 
has courses in ''morality ’ instead of “religion"’. 
By morality is meant secular morality”, but 
it must be remembered that in Japanese 
schools this is based on the ethics or morali- 
ty of Japan herself. That is to say, its 
nucleus consists of loyalty and patriotism 
but not by any means bigoted and perversive, 
Perhaps there is no other country in the 
world where in the hours devoted to moral 
lessons at schools foreign anecdotes and 
foreign proverbs are so liberally used. Of 
late the spirit of international co-operation 
has become one of the subjects to be taught 
in the moral lessons at school. 

As to the other courses of study at 
school there is not much difference between 
Japan and those of western countries. 
Instead of Latin, Chinese classics are taught 
Swedish gymnastics, sports and games of 
various sorts are practised. Fencing and 
Jujitsu are optional in middle grade schools. 
In all the middle grade schools one foreign 
language, English, is taught 

In conclusion, I should like to add that 
education promises most for the future of Japan 
and that her education wfill doubtless lead 
her nearer and nearer the ideal of interna- 
tional friendship. 


A PLEA FOR A CHANGE IN THE HINDU LAW OF MARRIAGE 

Bv D. C. MAITRA 


W HILE all over the world laws are heing 
made and amended to suit ever- 
changing circumstances our Hindu 
law seems to remain unaltered like the 
proverbial laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. To illustrate one glaring instance 
of the anachronism of our law I cite the 
following : — 


A married Hindu girl was enticed away 
from Kashmere to Bombay. Perhaps she was 
not an unwilling victim ; for even Hindu 
girls err. Bat at the present moment she 
is sorry for her indiscretion. She is eighteen 
years old and wishes to return to her 
husband’s home if he will take her back or 
to remarry if possible. It is almost certain 
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that the husband will not readmit to his 
home the erring wife. In the present state 
of the law ncbody can marry her. A doctor 
friend of mine with an income of close upon 
£500 a year is willing to marry her. But the 
law Stands in the way. The law thus stood in 
the way of the remarriages of Hindu widows. 

The position is as follows ; if she re- 
marries she and her second husband render 
themse^^ves. liable to prosecution for bigamy. 
She canbot even by becoming a convert to 
Christianity get her marriage dissolved under 
Act XXI of 1866, since (1) she admittedly 
committed adultery which under section 25 
of the Act bars dissolution and (2) the 
husband being a resident of Kashmere no 
suit for dissolution can be instituted in an 
Indian court (section 5). 

What then is the remedy ? Should she be 
forced to choose between the two alter- 
natives of leading either a nun’s life or a 
life of shame ? It will be time enough thus 
to limit the number of alternatives when 
we prescribe similar remedies in cases of 
erring men. 

The remedy seems to lie in passing an 
Act on the lines of the Act of 1866, but (1) 
repealing section 25 of the Act and that 
section of the Penal Code which makes 
adultery an offence, (2) giving our courts 
jurisdiction over marriage when petitioners 
are domiciled in India whether or not res- 
pondents are so domiciled, (3) empowering 
courts to dissolve marriages on respondents 
deserting or repudiating petitioners irrespec- 
tive of the latter s conversion to Christianity 
and (4) adding a provision that in the case of 
the adultery of a wife a marriage shall not 
be dissolved unless the husband either 
remarries or consents to the dissolution. 

As regards clause (1)— It may be argued 
that adultery on a wufe’s part is a bar to the 
dissolution of even an English marriage and 
that consequently the suggested ptovision 
goes beyond the English law, which is 
dangerous. 


But comparison with English law on this 
point is fallacious. Unlike a Hindu husband, 
an English husband is prohibited by law 
from contracting a second valid marriage 
during^ the continuance of his first valid 
marriage. It therefore, follows that if the 
latter wishes to free himself of the obligations 
of his marriage contract on account of the 
faithlessness of his wife and to remarry he 
has to get his first marriage dissolved. 
Further clause (1) read with clause (4) places 
the Hindu wife in no better position than 
the English wife. Just as an errant English 
wife cannot remarry unless her husband 
divorces her so also will not an adulterous 
Hindu wife be able to remarry unless her 
husband either remarries or consents to the 
dissolution of their marriage. 

The repeal of section 497 of the Penal 
Code (which makes adultery an offence) is 
suggested since it is thought that as in other 
countries an aggrieved husband should find 
remedy in civil action. The section prevents 
a fallen woman from permanently attaching 
herself to one man and thus inevitably forces 
her to a life of shame. 

Clause (2) simply follows the English law 
of divorce by which marriages can be dis- 
solved if only petitioners are domiciled in 
England. 

Clause (3) does not affect the existing 
rights of a convert but simply extends them 
to other equally deserving persons. 

In the case I have cited the girl cannot 
escape blame lor her predicament. But there 
are many cases (some of which are never 
published) in which innocent girls are driven 
away Irorn homes by brutal husbands or in 
which such girls are forsaken by their 
husbands and society for molestation by 
luftians from whose hands their husbands 
or society or the State could not protect 
them. Will India deny these unfortunate 
gills opportunities of regaining their lost 
positions ? 


IF THE BBITISB WERE GONE, WOULD INDIA "RUN WITH BLOOD r ; 

Bi- Etv. D«. J. T. SDNDERLAND 

O NE of the claims oftenest made by in India is necessary in order to prevent 
E nglishmen— a sort of favorite claim, one the country from falling into “chaos,” 
in which many seem to take peculiar “anarchy” and blood-shed. Staying and 
satisfaction— is, that the presence of Britain maintaining their rule is something which 
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the British do as a ‘‘sacred duty’’ (unselfish- 
ly and g:enerousIy bearing their share of the 
“whitemiyi’s burden”). 

Nor is it strange that this claim is a 
favorite one. It is dramatic, and quickly 
attracts attention ; people who do not Ifnow 
India, easily accept it as true; and it takes 
away something of the obloquy naturally 
resting upon foreign rulers, by representing 
them not as enernif*s but as friends and 
benefactors of an inferior and helpless people. 
One travelling in India is fairly startled to 
find how constantly the British justify their 
domination there by this claim— saying to 
him: “You see, we are here for India’s 
safety; we are here simply because we must 
be. The ‘natives’ can’t govern themselves. 
If we withdrew to-morrow, the barbarous or 
only half civilized people would fly at one 
anothers’ throats, and the land would run 
with blood from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin.” 

Travelling in England, one finds English- 
men there saying the same. Similar state- 
ments are made ag*in and again in Parlia- 
ment There, however, they are not made 
without rebuke and denial; for not a few 
members of that body are reasonably intelli- 
gent about India, and refuse to listen in 
silence to what in their judgment is a per- 
version of facts. Nevertheless the claim is 
repeated over and over. The Master of 
Elibank is reported as declaring, without a 
blush, in a speech on the budget : ‘Tor us 
to abandon India would be in effect to hand 
her over to the most frightful anarchy.” 
Members quote Sir Charles Elliot, who some 
years ago published an article in the 
Imperial Ueviciv,* in which he went into 
paiticulars and painted the following hair- 
raising picture : 

“If we English abandoned India to-morrow, no 
organized goveinment would be formed. There 
would follow, not a despotism under Surendranath 
Banneijea, or any other leader of the advarieed 
party, not a dcmooratic government of ele(!ted 
representatives of Bengali Baboos or Mahratta 
Brahmins, but a prornp*^ invasion from Afghanistan 
in the north-west and Nepal in the north, and the 
wild tribes on the fiontier of A‘'Sam in the north- 
cast. The Princes of the Native States, with 
their well-trained armies would re-cornmence 
their old internecine quarrels and annex adjoining 
territory, and there would be an orgy of murder 
and rapine.” 

This kind of thing is talked so much and 
written so much by the British that three- 

* August, 1909. 


quarters of the world actually believes it I 
find it on all hands accepted as true in 
America. Even a man as intelligent as 
President Roosevelt declared in a public 
address : 

“If English control were withdrawn from India 
he whole peninsula would become a chaos of 
bloodshed and violence : all the weaker peoples, 
and the most industrious and law-abiding, would 
be plundered and forced to submit to indescribable 
wrong and oppression, and, the only beneficiaries 
among the natives would be the baseles# and 
blood-thirsty.” 

As I write these words, there lies before 
me an American paper that tells of a Boston 
man vj‘<iting the city of Calcutta and asking an 
Englishman what would happen if the English 
withdrew from the country. Pointing toward 
the Zoological Garden, the Englishman replied: 
“If you should open the cages and let out 
the lions, tigers and other wild animals you 
would see what would happen.'’ Innocent 
American, knowing no better, accepted it all 
as true, returned to Boston, told the story, 
and fervently praised the British for their 
great service to India in keeping the 
benighted and barbarous people from tearing 
one another to pieces like wild beasts. 

What is to be said in answer to this 
amazing claim made by so many persons 
interested in the perpetuation of British rule 
in India, and so widely believed ? Is it true ? 
Or. like so many other things which are 
told and believed by credulous multitudes, 
is it a fiction, a scare, a mere, “bugaboo,” 
something imagined to be true because men 
want it to be true? 

At least one thing to be said is, that if 
the claim is true, if after being so long 
under British rule, the Indian people, as a 
result, have sunk to such a condition of 
savagery as this claim implies, the fact is a 
most shocking indictment of British rule. 
For more than 2,500 years before the Btitish 
came, the Indian nation was one of the 
greatest, the most influential, and most 
enlightened in the world. It was distinctly 
the leading nation of the greatest of the 
world’s continents — the continent which has 
been called the mother of civilization. 
It produced great literatures great art, 
great philosophers, great religions, great 
legal and moral codes, great men in 
absolutely every department of ife. Can 
we believe that during the’ domination 
of the British of 160 years or so, it has 
sunk to the condition indicated by the claim 
which we are considering a condition 
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analap:ou8 to that of wild beasts just escaped 
from a zoo,— a coDditioo such that it is 
unable to ^ f?overn itself, but must be kept 
under the control of foreigners to prevent 
its peoples from flying at one anothers’ 
throats and plunging the whole land into 
anarchy and bloodshed ? If the situation in 
India is such as these Englishmen assert, 
one would think they would hide it, cover 
it up, blush with shame at the thought of 
it, be the last peisons in the world to 
acknowledge it. Instead of its being a reason 
why the British should remain in "ndia, 
surely it is a most unanswerable evidence 
that they never should have gone there, 
that their rule has been nothing short of a 
calamity and that the only hope for India is 
kn them to leave, and allow the Indian 
people once more to manage their own 
affairs and govern themselves, as they did 
for so many centuries before the British 
came on the scene. Plainly this is the first 
thing that ought to be said by honest men, 
concering British rule in India, if the claims 
made by Wr Charles Elliott, the Master of 
Elihank, and the rest are true. 

But are they true ? 

Sir Charles Elliott is more specific in his 
statements, goes more into details, than any 
other. Let us examine his statements, to see 
whether they prove to rest on a basis of 
reality, or only on one of imagination. 

This eminent Englishman tells ns, as we 
have seen, that if the British ever go away, 
there will be immediate “invasions of India 
from Afghanistan and Nepal” and by the 
so-called “wild tribes on the borders of 
Assam”, and a geneial uprising of the 
“Princes of the Native States of India,” with 
“their well-trained armies,” to invade and 
“annex” “adjoining leiiitory” and to create 
a general “orgy of muider and rapine.” 

Certainly this is a daik picture. Where 
does he get it ? Just what are Afghanistan 
and Nepal ? Are they great, powerful, and 
dangerous cour.tiies, invasions from which 
w'ould be a peril to India ? These armies 
of the Native Princes, are they large ? And 
these wild tribes at the north-east, how for- 
midable and dangerous are they ? Let us 
see. 

Afghanistan is a country located on the 
far-side of great and lofty ranges of raountaius 
from which invaders can reach India only 
through difficult, dangerous, and easily 
defended passes. Its total population is 
iibout six millions, a number which does 


not seem to be very alarming when placed 
beside India’s three hundred and twenty 
millions. The population of Nepal is about 
the same, no larger. Thus the two nations 
compare with India in population and in 
strength, well, say about as six-year-old boys 
compare with a full grown man of twenty, 
or, if l may be allowed a less dignified 
illustration, about as Rat-terriers compare 
with a Mastiff, a Great Dane, or a Newfound- 
land dog. 

As for the so-called “well-trained armies” 
of the Princes, which are to spread such 
havoc and carnage over the land, just what 
is their strength ? If we turn to the States- 
man’s Year Book of 192G, we find that all 
the Native Princes of India (that is, the 
rulers of all the Native States' possess armies 
(well-trained or ill-trained), all combined, 
numbering only 27,000, or to be exact, 27, 
0,30. Is that number to be regarded as very 
dangerous in a great nation like India ? And 
then as to the of these Native Princes, 

is it such as we are given by Sir Charles and the 
rest to understand ? We know that some of 
them are among the most enlightened and 
peace-loving rulers to be found anywhere. 
Where does Sir Charles get his authority for 
representing all of them or any of them as 
bandits, only restrained by British control 
from plunging into war with one another aod 
inaugurating a nation-wide orgy of ‘rapine 
and murder ?” One would like to ascertain 
his authority. As for ourselves, we have 
never been able to discover any evidence 
that the great majority of the Indian Princes 
are any less peaceful or law-abiding than the 
British themselves. 

As for the “wild tribes on the borders of 
Assam,” what is the truth about them? I 
myself happen to have a little personal 
knowledge bearing on this question. It was my 
fortune some years ago to spend two weeks 
on horseback travelling among two of these 
tribes, on a missionary journey to visit some 
little mission churches which existed among 
them. I had to travel on the back of a “pony’ 
or else foot) for there was not a wheeled 
vehicle of any kind, or a road for one, any- 
where in the region ; the only way of getting 
from one of the scattered villages to another, 
being by foot-trail or “pony path.’" What 
kind of people did I find ? Dangerous 
savages ? I travelled with a single oompanioq, 
a member of one of the tribes, who acted as 
my guide and interpreter. We carried uo 
arms more formidable than an ordinary 
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pocket-knife. When my journeyings were 
nearly kt an end, I spent an evening with 
the j^rijish official who had charge of the 
region. He said to me, “You have probably 
wondered sometimes whether you were entirely 
safe-going about among the people of these 
wild and: far-away hills. But I assure you 
that your only cause for fear is the tigers 
and leopards in the jungles and ravines ; and 
even they will not trouble you unless 
you travel in the night. As regards the 
people, you need not have the slighest 
apprehension. While they are simple and in 
many ways seem to be lacking in civilization, 
they are manly and self-respecting ; they 
know how to fight if their rights are trampled 
on ; but when treated justly and fairly they 
are as kind and peaceable and trustworthy 
as any people in the world. I have lived 
here now nearly a dozen years. Before 
coming here, I lived in London. And I 
want to say to you that you are actually 
safer going about among these people than 
you would be on the streets of London.’' 

Does it look very much as if these “wild 
tribes” are likely under any circumstances 
to rush down from their hills to the plains 
and cities and spread havoc and destruction 
over India ? 

Such, then, seem to be the actual facts 
regarding the peril which Sir Charles Elliott 
the Master of Elibank, and others imagine 
threatens India if the British go away and if 
the Indian people are left to rule themselves. 
Do the facts show that there is any reason 
whatever to believe that such a peril exists 
anywhere else except in the imagination of 
the men who proclaim it as a justification of 
British rule ? 

Sir Charles tells us one thing more which 
we have not yet considered, but which 
demands attention. He gives us to under- 
stand that if the British leave India, they 
will do so without making any provision 
for another government to fill their place. 
In other words, they will not, before leaving, 
he thinks, take any steps, or permit the 
Indian people to take any, to organize a 
republic or any other form of rule, under 
Surendranath Bannerjea or any other Indian 
leader or leaders ; but will deliberately and 
intentionally leave the country without a 
government, thus taking the course which 
they believe will be most likely to produce 
universal anarchy and bloodshed, and wreck 
the country. This seems to be the clear 
meaning of the talk of Sir Charles and the 


rest about universal bloodshed and anarchy 
following the departure of the British. 

The British hold all power in their 
hands ; they know that the Indian people* 
want self-rule, and to that end desire a 
government of their own, under the 
management of their own competent leaders, 
of whom they believe they have no lack. 
The British can, if they will, make provision 
for such a government ; they can easily 
arrange for a nation-wide election in which 
the Indian people will be able to choose 
their best and most trusted public men 
and statesmen to set up and maintain a. 
system of rule which will be Indian, and 
which will serve their needs, as they 
believe, incomparably better than they can 
possibly be served by any foreign Govern- 
ment. Having made such provision for a 
reliable government to succeed them, the 
British can take their departure with every 
reason to believe that all will go on in 
India essentially as safely and peacefully as 
one king succeeds another in England, or 
as one political administration follows 
another in America. And making such 
preparation before they go is just what they 
should do, and the very least that they can 

do in justice or in honor. Will they not 

do it ? 

For nearly two centuries they have been 
holding India in subjection without her 
consent, exploiting the country, and in a 
hundred ways gaining prestige, commercial 
advantages and pecuniary wealth from what 
they have proudly called their great “Indian 

Empire ” Surely after India has done and 

suffered so much for them, and after they 
have reaped such enormous benefits from her, 
if they are actuated by any principles of 
honor or even decency, they will desire 
to see her safe and prosperous when they 
are gone, and will gladly do all in their 
power to insure such safety and prosperity. 
To do less than this will show on their part 
the basest ingratitude and the most shocking 
injustice. 

As to the matter of the British govern- 
ment leaving India suddenly, and icithoni 
malcing provision for any other government 
to take its place, of course, that would pro- 
bably be temporarily a dangerous thing 
but only for the same reason that it would 
be dangerous for any government in the 
world suddenly to drop everything and go 
away, without ppviding a successor to take 
up its responsibilities. If the government o£ 
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ihe United States or Canada, or England, or 
France, or Germany, or any other nation, 
left suddenly with no successor provided for 
it would create confusion and more or less 
of temporary anarchy. The same is true 
if the government of New York City, of 
Philadelphia, or Buffalo, or Chicago, or any 
other city, were suddenly to abscond, with 
no provision for successors. Bat the dis- 
turbed and more or less lawless condition 
which would exist in the interval before a 
new government could be organized and put 
in operation, would not mean that the /‘ooples 
of these nations or cities are not able to 
■govern themselves and need to have foreigners 
from a distant part of the earth com^' and 
govern them. Instead of having any such 
meaning at all, it would mean only, as has 
been said, that the preceding government had 
been criminally neglectful in not making 
provision for a competent and ade(iuate 
government to follow it 

Of course, if the British tvant India to 
fall into such a condition of bloodshed and 
anarchy as is portrayed, they can doubtless 
bring it about. How ? In the way already 
indicated that is, by going away and 
leaving the nation without a government, 
and as inexperienced, helpless and defenseles 
as possible. But in that case the responsibility 
and the crime would rest wholly on the 
British. I for one cannot believe that they 
will for a moment contemplate such a 
crime. 

And yet, and yet, much as one regrets to 
say it it has to be confessed that there has 
been from the beginning a very dark side to 
Great Britain’s management of India, It 
looks much as if from the very first it«has 
been lier fixed plan and policy to keep 
India, standing by herself, just as weak in 
a military way as possible, and therefore, 
just as unable as possible to protect herself 
from blood'^hed and anarchy, if left to 
govern herself ; and it looks very much 
as if that is her policy to-day. 

Let us examine the actual situation in 
India as to military protection. The present 
strength (192b) of the Indian army main- 
tained by the British-Indian Government 
(this does not include and has no relation 
to, the small and insignificant armies which 
the Native States are permitted to possess) 
is 187,437. This Indian array is maintained 
by the British for two purposes. On 3 is to 
help them to guard against any possible 
revolts or revolutions — any possible attemps 


of the Indian people to throw off their 
foreign yoke. The other object is, to be 
ready at the summons of the Empire to go 
abroad and help fight the Empire’s battles 
in various parts of the world. 

This Indian army is so constituted, 
trained and managed as to keep it strictly 
under British control, and make it as 
efficient as possible for serving British ends ; 
but nothing beyond that. It is not permitted 
to learn to command or control itself, and 

it is kept as weak as possible for 

any independent operation against the 
Government and in favor of freedom for the 
people. Both when in India and when taken 
on campaigns abroad, it is kept strictly 
under British officers. There are plenty of 
Indians who w^ould make as good officers 
as the British. Indians are not inferior 

to the Japanese, and it is univerally 

recognized that Japanese military officers 
are e()ual to those of any European nation : 
Indian officers would be equally efficient is 
they were allowed like the Japanese to 
receive training as officers, and to hold high 
and independent commands. But this the 
British will not allow. They are not permit- 
ted any training or any experience that 
will make them independent of the British 
or enable thorn to command or lead or think 
of plans for themselves, and thus endanger 
the supremacy of their British masters. And 
not only is the Indian army kept strictly 
under British (or other European) officers, 
but certain parts of the military service are 
reserved solely for the British, Indians not 
being permitted to enter them. Thus only 
British men (or other Europeans) are 
allowed in artillery regiments. With the 
exception of a few light mountain batteries 
drawn by mules, all artillery is kept strictly 
in the hands of the British. The same is 
true of the air service. Furthermore, whether 
in India or serving abroad, Indian troops are 
not trusted by themselves: not only must 
they be commanded by British officers, but 
they must have British troops in close con- 
tact with them all the while, so that in case 
of any sign of disloyalty or revolt British 
rifles and British cannon can be turned on 
theua, and British airplanes can drop bombs 
on them from the air. 

Thus everything possible is done to keep 
India in a military sense weak, untrained, 
unable to stand on her own feet, wholly 
dependent upon British masters 

In case an Indian government were mt 
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up in place- of that which now rules, the 
present Indian army, if officered by trained 
and'^competent Indians, would be sufficient 
and much more than sufficient, to protect 
the country against any danger that 
threatens, or is likely to threaten, from 
Afghjinistan, Nepal or any other source. 

But, and this should not for a moment 
be forgotten, the present Indian army is 
only a very small part of India's possible 
military strength. Beyond this she has a 
further resource of tens of millionss of men 
as good fighters when trained as these are 
in the world, who, under an Indian govern- 
ment, would he available as soldiers if there 
were need. But under British rule all these 
men are kept untrained ; India is kept 
without military officers ; the whole nation 
is deprived of arms ; even the soldiers who 
are taken awav to fight, as in Europe and 
Mesopotamia and Palestine in the Great war, 
on returning home and receiving their dis- 
charge, are disarmed. Such fear has Britain 
constantly that India will revolt and strike 
for freedom. Of course, the weaker she can 
keep the Indian people in a military way, 
the easier it is to hold them down. 

Of course, if the British should leave 
India, and if, in connection with leaving, they 
should commit the crime of refusing to set 
up an Indian government or allowing the 
Indian people to set up one, to fill the place 
and take over the functions of its British 
predecessor, thus leaving the country without 
a government, and at the same time without 
military protection, —if the British should do 
that, then doubtless, as already said, there 
would ho mo e or less confusion and anarchy 
until the enmftry cotiJd rerorer from the 
result of the shame fnl eondnet of the British, 

Here we have India's only danger ; and, 
as we have seen, it would be one wholly of 
Britain’s creation. 

What the British ought to have been 
doing throughout all these long years past, 
was, rnnkivg India strong^ both cndlly and 
militarily, instead of deliberately keeping her 
weak, 7'hey ought to have \nit competent 
Indians freely into all government positions, 
from lowest to highest,— certainly there should 
have been as many Indians in these places 
as Britons. There should have been at least 
as many Indian as British officers in the 
army, — the highest commands should not have 
been withheld from Indians. The Military 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 


should often, at least half the time, have been 
a trained and experienced Indian. 

What the British Indian government 
should now do, is to remedy these shameful 
delinquencies (these persistent wrongs) of 
the past, as soon as possible. 

I have urged elsewhere, as the best 
Indians and some Englishmen are urging, 
that only a short time is necessary for the 
present British masters of India to arrange 
for elections everywhere, and thus aid the 
people to set up a carefully planned and 
competent government. It is believed by many 
men of weightiest judgment that all could be 
accomplished m a single year’s time. But 
if not in one year, then in two, or five; 
what India wants is not haste, certainly not 
unwise haste, bat certainty, something which 
she can depend on, and an end to promises 
of pots of gold at the foot of a rainbow. 

Since India has been, and still is, so 
shamefully deprived of trained and ex- 
perienced military officers of her own, and 
also of higher police officers, doubtles, on 
obtaining self-government she would desire 
to engage a considerable number of British 
military and police officers for a time as 
trainers of her own men and to fill important 
positions of military and police command until 
Indians were ready. Probably, too, some 
would be retained permanently but of course, 
under India’s control, as Canada’s army is 
under Canada’s control, and as Australia’s 
and South Africa's are under control of those 
Dominions. 

With such careful provision made for 
setting up a proper Indian government to 
take the place of the retiring British one, and 
wfith such adequate military and police 
arrangements nude for protection in case of 
possible immediate need, as already has been 
said, there should be no more disorder or 
confusion or danger connected with the 
turning over of the control of India to the 
Indian people, than in turning over of the 
control of England to a new political party 
after an election. Fur the people of Indian 
are not less law-abiding and peaceful than 
the people of England. 

India, once on her own feet, and free to 
organize and equip and officer and train 
an array of her own as large as necessary, 
would have no more reason to fear Alghauis- 
tan or Nepal or her own so-called “wild 
tiibes” than the United States has to fear 
attacks from our Red Indian tribes or from 
Cuba or Nicaragua. 
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Supplement 

Englishriipa raanifest great concern over 
%vhat they imagine is the danger of blood- 
shedding and blood running in India. 
Wojuld it not be well if they directed 

their first attention to a region nearer 

home, namely, Europe ? India has never 
known such vast holocausts of blood 
and slaughter as ‘civilized” and “Christian” 
Europe has experienced again and again and 
again. 

Europe boasts of its superior! v over 
India in civilization, and especij lly in 
science. But to what use does it put its 
civilization and particularly its science ? 
We are told on what seems to be the best of 
HUthoritv that the scientists of Europe 

(and alas ! of America too) are actually 

devoting more of their time, money and 
effort to creating inventions and instnimen- 
talities for killing people than to any other 
single object. Who invented all the immense- 
ly extensive and fast-growing enginery 
of modern war — to make ever more 
and more vast and pitiless the wholesale 
slaughter of human beings, — improved rifles 
and revolvers; murderous machine guns; 
cannon to shoot twenty miles and more ; 
deadly dynamite and still more deadly T. N. 
T. ; horrible bombs ; armored war tanks ; 
battleships which are monsters of destruction 
and death almost beyond imagination ; sub- 
marines which turn the oceans into hells ; 


poison gas, and germs of the most horrible 
diseases, to be let fall from aeroplanes and 
thus destroy whole cities — men, women and 
children, every living ihing I say, who 
invented these fiendish agencies for wholesale 
human slaughter ? Was it the people of 
India? No! Every one has been the creation 
of so-called civilized and Christian Europe 
(or America.) 

With so large a proportion of Europe’s 
science, brain power and money devoted 
to the production of machinery for murder 
on the largest possible scale, is it any 
wonder that she has wars the most numerous 
and terrible in the world ? The truth seems 
to be that Europe has vastly more need 
of foreign control to prevent bloodrunuing 
than has India. 

Englishmen liken the people of India to 
wild beasts of a zoo. If there is a land on 
earth where nations and peoples have over 
and over, and for long periods of time, acted 
like wild animals of the zoo or the jungle — 
springing at one anotliers’ throats and de- 
vouring one another, that land is not India, 
it is Europe. Then why should any European 
nation seek to control India for purposes of 
civilization and peace ? If only for a century 
or two India could control the nations of 
Europe, then perhaps at last they might learn 
what peace and real civilization mean. 

[A chapter from the Author’s forthcoming 
work, “India’s Case for Freedom.”! 
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Japan’s Infant Prince 



H. I. H, Princess Tern, infant daushter of 
a. I. M. the feraperor at the age of one 


Cbrysantbemnm Party in Japan 



Japanese boys and gir^s writing Poems at a 
Chrysanthemum ’ Party in Tokyo ; this festival is 
enjoyed by eveij body in Jaian from the Mikado 
to the poorest village-folk. 


(if) -6 
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Art In Japan 

The^ appearance of the prefectural Gallery of 
Tokyo 'near the Imperial Museum Dyeno Park 
opened on May, 1st by way of commemoratinjf 
the life of Shototu Taishi (G2 1-669 A. D.), one of 
*?reat founders of Japanese fine arts is one of the 





“Seki Doji” by Kikuchi Keijyelsu 
merabro de rAcadcmie des Beaux-arts 



“Conqueror of Waters” by Asakura Funiio 
rnembre de TAcadeinie des Beaux-arts 


fjreatest events to be recorded in the sixty years 
annals of modern Japanese fine arts. 

Two exhibitions were simultaneously held res- 
pectively by the Japan Art Society and the Society 
of the Second Section, both leaders in the art 
world. 

Mr. Seiho Takeuohi is an unrivalled master of 
the Kyoto school, and one of the veteran members 
of the Imperial Academy of Art. 

In recent years, however, he has been very 
active in the ^ruidance of younffer painters. The 
landscape of Southern China at the Imperial Aca- 
dmy of Art annual exhibition fluently bespeak 
the vigour of this aged master who is now always 
to the front. 
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In tact, Seiho of Kyoto and Taikwan of Tokyo— 
former ^ encroaohingr upon the methods of 
western paintmiL?. and the jatter holdinj? to the 
•tradition •ot Japanese painting— are champions in 



Japanese painting circles to-day. All lovers of art 
are now intent, with breathless interest, on the 
contest of the two champions who are locked in 
competition in the arena of Japanese painting. It 
was also an encouraging fact, in comparison with 
the inactivity of other veterans, that Mr. Gyokudo 
Kawai furnished variety in displaying his “Indian 
Summer at the Imperial Academy of art annual 
exhibition. 



“A Scene in Southern China” by Takeuchi Seiho 
membre de TAcademie des Beaux-arts 


i 

uasssaasa 



“The Orchid” by Fujishima Takeji 
membre de TAcademie des Beaux-arts 


^ The orchid was mentioned as one of the master- 
pieces among oil paintings : 

Progress in sculpture is being made much more 
slowly, 

Mr. Asakura's work, “Conqueror of Waters” 
may be regarded as a representative of the 



An Auspicious Bird” painted by Yokoyama Taikan 
tn the Order of the Imperial Household 
For Her Majesty the Empress of Japan 



“Indian Summer” by Kawai Cyokudo 
membre de PAcademie des Beaux-arts 
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Mtaralism. Beauty of po^e, such as seen in 
Greek ,sculputpe, enabled this fii^ure to outshine 
othei's. The figures stood out preeminently in 
the realm of sculpture in 1926. 

—Asdhi Ja'pan 


The Art of Gainsborough 

Reynolds and Gainsborough flourished in the 
field of English art at the same time, and seem 
to represent the English character completely in 
tneir combination. Gainsborough, of course, 
representing the Unicorn in his fanciful nature. 
Reynolds representing the Lion. Writes an 
art critic in London Thuea, “The moment 
you begin to think about it you see that only 
the English artists tend to Fringe themselves 
under the lion or the unicorn, but that, in history, 
the presence of one type is an almost certain 
indication of the existence of the other, with approxi- 
mately equal powers. It is as if the English 



GAINSBOROUGaVS DAUGHTER 

Pronounce the painter’s name “quietly but with 
proper delay over the first syllable, and it is like 
the strain and ruffle of summer wind in ash 
boughs.’’ Doesn’t this picture fit the name ? 

genius needed two men at a time for its full 
expression. Byron and Shelley are the most 
obvious examples, and theie are plenty of others, and 
their coupling might be rrade the subject of a widely 
allusive and duly quarrelsome parlor game.” 



rm. 


Mrs. Siddons— By Gainsborough 



A GAINSBORODGH PORTRAIT 
“The fashionable world flocked to him to be 
painted, and it was fitting that one of them should 
be Miss Sparrow. 
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Gainsborough’s art was indefinite in itself, 
pervasive rather than emphatic. 

“Gainsborough, indeed, seems to have had 
the facuityMhe fatal gift, we might almost say— 
of externalizing for us the dream. ‘The dream 
and the business’ well sums up the division of the 
world, between him and Reynolds. To call his 
genius ‘feminine’ would not be exact, for only an 
intense, if refined, masculinity could have set such 
visions free. The sweetness of his work 
is entirely unsentimental, it is rather the sweetness 
that comes of intense pressure upon the raw 
material of life, leaving the dross behind and 
giving us only the life as we essence which, diffused 
through the affairs of know it, is too siji>U‘" for us, 
to perceive unaided. Feminine it is, in a sort but 
it is less the feminine presented to us in the actual 
shapes of the opposite sex than that more absolute 
feminine, not consciously desired and never to 
be experienced in life, which haunts the imagination 
of every fully developed man— the feminine echo of 
masculine personality. —Lit Digest 

A Modern Medievalist 

To be head of the interior decorating department 
of a big furniture store is, according to Miss Alma 


Bigelow, to hold one of the world’s most interesting 
jobs. She knows whereof she speaks, for her 
particular furniture store is one of the largest in 
Chicago, and that means one of the largest in the 
wide Middle West. 

She decorates houses all over the Mississippi 
Valley -banks and theatres, churche-, all sorts of 
public buildings. Sometimes she is asked to work 
out an entire decorative scheme, sometimes it is 
just a problem of details— panels, or rugs or walls 
and ceilings. 

Here two churcdies were her favourite pieces of 
decoration. ‘St. Paul’s Cathedral in Marquettee 
and All Saints’ Church in Pontiac. 

‘‘All she said decoration has some touch with 
traduion, eithei' follows it, or goes flatly against it, 
or adapts its forms. But church decoration is more 
thoroughly imbued with tradition than any other 
kind. And you don’t realize, until you start to 
delve into it, how many hundreds and thousands 
of symbols have gathered around the Christian 
religion.” 

Tne decorative scheme for the Pontiac Church 
grew normally from its name. The struggles and 
trials of all the Christian Saints were Miss bigeiow’s 
mspiration. Her reredos and side screens are of 
wood, their panels overlaid with gold and color in 
the ancient manner, their carving following the 
fine old motives of vine and grape and 
pomegranate. 

— Woman Citizen 











Some alter panel in All Samis, Pontiac, Mich, 


The Autograph of a Tree 

“D, J. McDougal of the Carnegie Institution has 
devised an appaiatus, tlie dendrograph,’ to make a 
tree trace its own curve of growth and characteris- 
tics. This was no easy thing to do because the 
movements involved are extremely slow and slight 
and the device must be fastened to the tree, so 
that it must remain for a long time in the open 
air and exposed to tlie pressure of the wind. 

“Nevertheless, he has succeeded ; and be des- 
cribes the instrument and its earlier results in 
American Forests and Forest Jjife. Our informa- 
tion is from the Revue Inter ualionale d' Agriculture. 

“While trees of rapid growth increase in size 
rapidly enough in ilieir early years to enable us to 
measure their thickness successively with com- 
passes, or tlieir circumference with a steel tape» 
slow-growing trees or old ones enlarge yearly by 
only about Vto inch, and some, w'hen 2U0 or 300 
years old, by not more than 1-25 iiu;h. We need 
in these cases some kind of amplifying device. 

“The dendiograph carries a iiolygonal frame of 
a metal that will not expand with heat. This fixt 
frame is fastened to the tree witli a screw tliat 
penetrates through tlie bark. It carries a bent 
lever, pivoted on its aigie, the smaller vertical arm 
bearing on a rod of melted (lua^tz which is in 
contact with the ttoe by its other end. The 
horizontal arm. ten or twelve times as long, writes 
with amplification on a paper divided into milli- 
meters, rolled on a registration cylinder that 
revolves very slowly. The whole dendrograph is 
kept firm by a belt of wooden blocks connected by 
metal pieces that surround the tree and are capable 
of adjustment. 

“This apparatus has already revealed several 
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interesting things— for instance, daily changes in 
the tree’s diameter. In fact, with most trees, 
there occurs every day, independently of their 
growthv-a swelling and shrinking. The ascent of 
the sap in the vessels of the wood, produced by 
the transpiration of the leaves is so powerlul that 
the trunks of most trees contract between morning 
and evening and then begin to swell again uiitil 
early morning wlien they regain their normal size 
again. 



A STORY NINE YEARS LONG 

This pine has been writing its record, as 
seen here, since 1918. 


“The daily alterations in size may vary from 
1-1250 to 1-200 of the tree’s diameter ; they are 
inverse to the c;hanges due to temperature, for the 
tree contracts when it is warm, by losing its 
moisture, and dilates when it is cold and wet 
Mr. McDougal has studied especially the California 
red pine and the Monterey pine. A dendrograph 
has been in place since 19is on one of these latter 
and inscribes regularly its curve of growth. 

—La Nature (Paris) 


VSTomen up-to-date in Japan 

The spirit of the new age has wrought such a 
change in Japanese women that during the last 
five or six years they have quite stripped off their 


old clothes internally as well as externally. Just 
look at the young women in the street ; most of 
them are accompanied by *‘boys,” a, thing rarely 
seen a decade ago. The only pairs seen m the 
street then were old couples, who wanted e^h 
other’s assistance in venturing in the busy , 
or brothers and sisters who were accompanied, by 
their parents. At that time the Japanese boys and 
girls felt a kind of envy and even jealousy at the 
sight of Western couples who were seen walking 
in the streets. . . , . 

Looking at the attire of the women of the new 
age one cannot fail to perceive something saucy 
about it. Their gait sets them off distinctly from 
the softer sex of old Japan. Their feet with felt 
.\on on gently touch the ground from the tiptoe. 
Their short legs, which are counted among their 
drawbacks are skilfully camouflaged by Japanese 
clothes, or they are attired . in smart western 
garments, with opera bags in hand, and their 
high-heeled shoes click on the hard pavement with 
a sound quite different from that of geta. 



The two types of the Japanese modern girl Btn- 
ding along in front of the Osaka City Hall 


It was about 1910 that the new women’s eman- 
cipation movement began. It was at that time 
that business girls began to appear, but their 
number was quite insignificant. In 1923, the great 
earthquake wrought disastrous havoc in and near 
the city of Tokyo. The women, having survived 
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the uopreosdjQted calanity, assumed a pssitive 
attitude toward life, the.v were converted to 
epicureanism, and from that has evolved their 
present meod. lu short, through the medium of 


the earthguaka. their ideas for the liberation of 
women took visible shape. 

—AsM, Japan 


COMMEROIiL DIPL0MA.0V 


By U. K. OZA 


W E have unfortunately for us no right 
so far of having our own ambassadors 
abroad. Some believe that the day 
is not far off when we shall have our own 
envoys at most of the important capitals of 
the world. Let us hope that their belief 
will come true and India will have Swaraj 
and will place our ablest men in foreign 
capitals to uphold her dignity and watch 
over her political interests. 

Bu^ we have a right even to day to appoint 
commercial agents all over the world. In 
fact, commercial diplomacy is more important 
in these days than political representation. 
India ought to begin to see this and to 
exercise a right which also is a sacred 

cotton trade in East Africa is fast 
disappearing, our trade with South Africa 
needs careful development. Our friends 
who organised AYerabley say that the Indian 
pavilion gave- great publicity to Indian 
products and our artistic manufactures. 

And still we have no commercial 
agents anywhere, neither our commercial 
organisations nor of the government ot India. 
We have a Department of Commerce, we do 
not know what it does to further our interests 


abroad. , i. a 

May it be pointed out here that America 

secured during the last four years no less 
than a billion dollar increase in the sale ot 
American merchandise abroad ? l • \ 

How was this brought about P Certainly 
not by long academic discussions of the typo 
we have in our Tariff-Board repoHs and the 
government’s dissenting minutes. The increase 
is duo to concentrated effort and orpuization. 

It is chiefly due to the American trade 
envoy practising the arts of a new diplomacy. 

America like ourselves has a Department ot 
Commerce. Unlike ourselves this Department 
has an army of envoys. 


“The trade envoy of the Department' of 
Commerce (IL S. A) is to be found today in the 
farthest corners of tlie civilised world, htiutiner for 
purchasers of Arnericau troods, continuously on the 
alert for opportunities for American business to 
make salesr-getting constantly in touch with 
prospective purchasers in other lands and then 
bringing these purchasers into touch with merchants 
and manufacturers in the states.” 

This array ot American envoys of 
commerce is directed and controlled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. Two persons 
constitute the brain of this new movement, 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary for commerce and 
Dr. Klein. 

The latter has been described as student 
economist and practical expert in foreign 
trade. He was formerly Professor of Latin- 
American History at Harvard, studied at 
J^aris and Berlin, speaks Spanish, French, 
and German and is one of the represen- 
tatives of U. S. A. at Geneva this year. Mr. 
Hoover and Dr. Keiln are assisted by Mr. 
Oliver P. Hcpkins and 1500 agents. The 
pioneer in promoting the activities of the 
trade envoys was however Mr, Redfield, 
former Secretary for Commerce whose efforts 
succeeded in sending out the first commer- 
cial attaches in 1914. The service has since 
been evidently expanded greatly by Mr. 
Hoover. 

American opinion is certain that in the 
face of great competition put up by Great 
Britain, Japan, and Germany, the export trade 
of America would have shrunk considerably 
after the war, had this army not been battling 
for markets for American trade. 

A fourth of the force is maintained out- 
side the United States and consists of commer- 
cial attaches, trade commissioners and their 
assistants and staffs and is supposed to collect 
up-to-date and timely information on all 
manners of trade problems and market and 
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economic conditions and to collaborate with 
the consular service in every trade centre of 
the world. 

Tftero are forty-two foreign offices distri- 
bntf‘d all over the world and this foreign 
field force is in the closest touch with the 
Washington Bureau by “letter, cable and 
radio.’ ' 

Dr. Klein’s position is that inspite of the 
War, there has been a growth of world 
demand for manufactured goods he says*- 

“On the average in 1921 700 enquiries camp to 
the Bureau daily. Now the daily average is 9000. 
They are mostly from small manufacturers. Farm 
co-operatives as well as manufacturers are show- 
ing increa^^ed interest in foreign trade. We have 
in fdct, inquiries ab'‘ut everything, from prunes 
to hrass-tacks and from pencils to automobiles ” 

Dr. Klein states “Out of the conflicts and un- 
certainties due to the war has come a great world 
scramble for business. In the situation that obtains 
today, nations seeking trade cannot go along 


according to old precedents. Since 1914 there 
has been a revolution in trade methods. To be 
of service our representatives must understand 
the new conditions that have growir up- since 
the war, must know the changes in buying power, 
must be familiar with new currencies, with new 
regulations affecting commerce, with new Tariffs 
and the like. The number of bankruptcies that 
folio wpd in the wake of the war was appalling. 
The effect of these must be borne in mind in their 
relations to credit.” 

Do we realise all this in India? One is 
afraid not. Our commercial community is 
still wedded to old world methods, our 
Government is supine, probably deliberately 
indifferent. 

We may not blame the (Tovernrnent, but 
will our commercial community realise that 
if we wait and sleep till Swaraj comes,— when 
it comes, we shall find ourselves displaced 
from everywhere. 


POPULAR PEACE' MOVEMENTS OF THE WORLD : 
A BRIEF SURVEY 

Bv SATISA C. GUHA 
SccrctarY, Sanii-Sangha, Ifarbhanga 


M en are sick of war and strife. Although 
there are Governments still that wage 
war on a slight pretext, the people in 
general in almost all countries desire to avoid 
all sorts of war ; for they know that war 
does them harm in any case, either in victory 
or in defeat. And even the Governments of 
most countries seem to have seriously taken 
in hand the question of how to amicably 
settle international disputes at the least 
possible cost, i. c, without I s of men and 
materials to any large extent. And hence 
the attempt at an establishment in Europe of 
a body of international repiesentatives^ known 
as the League of Nations, with its headquar- 
ters at Geneva. It has its defects, no doubt ; 
but it is a new move or method with pros- 
pects of improvement 

It is a good sign of the times that we hear 
of some sort of peace societies being formed 
in almost every country nowadays. They are 
peoples’ societies, not governmonts’. The Non- 


co-operators in our country, as inspired by 
Mahatma Gandhi, are one such popular body 
formed on a huge scale. And although they 
have political aims too, their politics, so far 
as ortlfodox non-co-operators acknowledging 
the satlmka (popularly known today as 
Gandhian) principles, and acting upon them — 
are concerned, is not restricted to any form 
of narrow nationalism. Be.side8 this huge body 
of non-co-operators ti.ere are also smaller 
peace-groups and religious bodies in the 
country that seek to promote human fellow 
feeling by their endeavours in the field of 
tliougJit in the main and that of action 
as well, where po.ssible. But no definite 
.statistics are as yet available. 

There is not a single country in the 
world today that has not within its boundary 
at least one group of persons striving for 
universal peace. If we go a little back to 
find how the desire for human fellow feeling 
and consequent universal peace and brother- 
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flood was felt by a large number of persons 
fhe work of early and later Theosophists 
will iK>t escape our attention. Among: others 
i:he Pacifists and Quakers did a great deal 
i:owards human friendship. 

* Pacifism is a word coined in recent times. 
It is applied to the doctrine that the world 
<5an and should go without war. Participa- 
tion in war, either directly or in an indirect 
way, is considered by the Pacifists to be 
beneath human difoity. It is not known 
where this movement first arose o: a large 
scale. For at all times there w*,re some 
persons who were unwilling to render any 
sort of help to either of the contending 
parties. Previous to the last Ruropen war, 
it was mainly supported in Great Britain 
and in the continent (Europe) by the Quakers, 
that is, persons belonging to the Society of 
'Friends * and as pacifists were then very 
email in number, no sufficient notice was 
taken of them by the authorities. But the 
result of the last war was a distinct increase 
in the number of those who looked on war 
as a crime against religion and against 
buraanity, and the majority of these came 
together in two new societies, the “No 
Conscription Fellowship’’ and the “Fellowship 
of Reconciliation”. These carried on propa- 
gaida against the war, and when conscrip- 
tion was introduced, a large proportion of 
them refused to take part in any kind of 
miilitary service, even Red-cross or other 
non-combatant work. About 6000 were court- 
martialled, and imprisoned, but after a 
short time some 5000 agreed to do civil 
work under Government control. The 
Temaining 1000 refused even this, considering 
it to be an indirect support of the war, as 
no doubt it was. They were court-martialled 
more than once, and kept in prison for 
over two years, not being released till five 
months after the Armistice. 

After the war was over, the anti-militarist 
feeling steadily grew, not only in Britain but 
in other countries also The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation continued the work without 
intermission, and has grown into a strong 

* They are more like a religious sect, founded 
W George Fox of Leicesters«hire, about 1050 A. D. 
The members call themselves Friends They were 
driven the name ‘Quakers’ first in derison. Fox’s 
teaching was primarily a preaching of repentance. 
The Society of Friends is devoted to peace princi- 
ples, plainness of dress, simplicity of speech and 
a form of priestless religious meetings, silent till 
some member is moved by the spirit, to say 
^something to the gathering. 
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organisation, issuing a monthly paper oalted 
“Reconciliation”. The No ConsoriptioQ 
Fellowship became defunct, but a new organ* 
isation was started, called the “No More 
War International Movement”, which has 
grown rapidly and is now known as the 
“War Resistance International”. It has a 
membership of many thousands distributed 
amongst nearly all the nations of the world. 
This perhaps goes deeper than any other 
organisation, maintaining that as the most 
fruitful sources of war are inequitable eodno- 
mic conditions, which give rise to jealousy 
and fear, the whole of life needs to be re- 
constructed on a new basis, the common good 
of all being recognised as the ideal which 
we should all try to realise. 

Every member of this movement signs 
the following declaration: “Believing that all 
war is wrong, and that arming of the 
nations, whether by sea, land or air, is 
treason to the spiritual unity and intelligence 
of mankind, I declare it to be my intention 
never to take part in any war, offensive or 
defensive, international or civil, whether by 
bearing arms, making or handling munitions, 
voluntarily subscribing to war loans, or 
doing labour for the purpose of setting 
others free for war services. 

“Further I declare my intention to strive 
for the removal of all causes of war, and 
to work for the establishment of a new 
social order based on co-operation for the 
common good”. 

Various other organisations are also 
working for peace. The W. C. T. U. has 
always had promotion of peace as one of 
its objects, but it has not been emphasised 
until the last two or three years. Also the 
Women's International Association has the 
same aim among its objects : and a strong 
movement has been initiated among the 
young people, taking different forms and 
names in different countries, but being 
generally known as the Youth Peace Move- 
ment This is perhaps the most important of 
all, as it is to the next generation rather 
than the present that we must look for the 
abolition of war. 

The line of work adopted by all the 
organisations is mainly propaganda, by means 
of literature, public meetings, and by 
approaching the educational authorities to 
modify the present system of education 
so that the benefits of peace may be emphasised 
rather than the glories of war, and that love 
of one’s own country may be combined with 
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sympathy with- other countries in place of 
the narrow patriotism which too often 
prevails;* When occasion arises one or another 
organisation also approaches the Government 
as for example, just now a petition is being 
presented to the British Government by 
the British Section of the War Resistance 
International in favour of disarmament; 
suggested by the eff)rts being made by 
the League of Nations iu that direction. 

The League of Nations Unions in various 
countries are another organisation that calls 
for notice. They are quite independent of 
the League and in that sense may be called 
popular organisations. These Unions have 
been formed within the last five or six years. 
The membership of the British League of 
Nations Onion on May 22, 1925, is at a figure 
as big as 407,272 ; while in the first year 
(1919) it was only 3,841. This is taken 
from that Union’s monthly journal, called 
‘‘Headway” (June 1925). The purpose of 
these Unions is to spread as widely as 
possible the knowledge of what the League 
of Nations is doing, which of course 
presupposes the study by the members of 
the Unions of the aims and work of the 
League. There is a considerable amount 
of literature already issued bv the British 
League of Nations Union, besides its monthly 
organ. 

In concluding this brief survey of the 
Peace Movements of the presentday world 
it will II )t be out of place to record in short 
the general aim of Bacifisra. Generally 
speaking, P « ro are two objects that are kept 
in view by aii pacifists. One is remote and 
the other is comparatively immediate. The 
remote object is to remove the ultimate causes 
of war, which is the same as removing 
the causes of discard and strife. This, they 
know full well, cannot be clone quickly, for 
it depends on the growth and evolution ot 
humanity, and a change of heart from selL 
seeking and self-centred ness to love and 
altruism, to the rocognition of the importanc'.e 
of the w’liole as above the individual, and 
of the brotherhood and solidarity of humanity. 


For the bringing about of this result, thought' 
is the strongest force, CDmbined with the* 
effort to purify our own hearts and lives* 
from selfishness. Every individual who 
tries his best to think love and live love is* 
helping to bring nearer the day when love^ 
will rule the world and war will become 
impossible, nay unthinkable. This is the 
true inner way of working for peace, and of 
course with this must be combined individual 
self-purification, the effort to inspire others* 
with the same ideal, and especially to* 
impress it on the minds of the young. 

But the establishment of this perfect 
peace is not the same thing as the mere 
ending of war, though this latter is of course- 
included iu it. This lesser end can be 
achieved even while the causes of strife- 
and discord still persist. Individuals used to 
try to settle their quarrels by fighting them 
out, but they found by experience that it 
was a ruinous method, and did not really 
settle them; so nowadays though they still 
quarrel they resort to the courts and 
arbitration, and more often than not disputes* 
are really settled. Nations are beginning 
to do the sarao and it will become a universal 
custom when a suflScient number of people- 
in all countries of the world are convinced 
of the futility of war, even apart from the 
question of its rightness or wrongness. The 
effort to bring this about is perhaps the most 
important side of the work of the Pacifists, 
just because success will be attained more- 
quickly. 

There are three principal ways in which- 
this work can be done (1) the education 
of public opinion by means of various- 
kinds of propaganda ; (2) the attempt at 
various kinds of social reforms to remove 
the economic disabilities, which are at the 
back of most modern warfare ; and (3) the 
en*)rt, by whatever means may present 
themselves, to lead the governments and 
peoples of the world to recognise the advan- 
tage*^' of arbitration over warfare, and 
also the added security that should result 
horn disarmament. 
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Bv B. D. BANERJI 


III 

'ClIAl.COUTHfC BtIUIALS OF NORl'IIFI/X IxUlA 

S O far very little was known about the 
Bronze or the Copper Age of In iia. Dis- 
coveries of isolated copper iniplenients 
<have been recorded from time to time in the 
country lying between the Himalayas and the 
Oodavari and Persia and Burma but up to 
1921i, we had found nothing that would enable 
as to describe Indian culture of the Copper 
Age. Copper Age antiquities discovered by 
Mockler in dilTerent parts of Beluchistan 52 
years ago and by Kai Bahadur Pandit 
Dayaram Sahni at Harappa were not re- 
cognised to bo specimens of a Copi)er Ago 
civilisation until the publication of a short 
note on the discoveries at Mohen-jo-daro 
ilHusiratcd London Nphs, Scpl. 20, W2d). 



Bath-tuh-sliaiied Larnax from I’rahinanabad 
Sindh 


tically unknown in India and the Far East. 
The discoveries at Mohen-jo-daro and the 
subsf(iuent linking up of the antiquities 
previously found at Harappa has now pro- 
vided us with sufficient materials for a 
preliminary survey of the Copper Age culture 
of Northern India. To these two have been 
added the Burials and the Antiquities of 
Baluchistan, such as those from Hurag, Oati 
and (iwadar, visited by Major Mockler in 
the seventies of the last century. The dis- 
coveries of Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
in (’hhota Nagpur have provided another link 
in this chain of evidence, though very little 
attention has been paid to this last class of 
anticiuities even after the proper recognition 
of Mohen-jo-daro antiquities. 

Beginning with the Copper Age, in Balu- 
chistan we find in the two tombs, described 
by Sir John Marshall in the Ill/istrated Lon- 
don Ncivs ( March Oth 1920 ), Uvo distinct 
burial types; the Cist Burial and the Urn 
Burial of Southern India, We must remem- 
ber that the whole of Baluchistan and the 
Kandahar valley is still a closed book to 
most of us. But the preliminary report of 
Major Mockler, though more than half a 
century old, gives us a glimpse of what may 
be expected. The tombs called “Dambs” 


Coper Age burials discovered in Northern 
India are very few in number but they prove 
the Iron Age burials of South India to be a 
contintiation and e.xtensiou of the Copper Age 
methods of di.sposal of the Dead, ft is perhaps 
well known that iu India tho remains of the 
Copper Age have not been discovered South of 
the (todavari but in that country Coj)per 
and Bronze were used for the manufacture 
of Art- ware, discovered in Iron Age coffins. 
The similarity of methods for disposal of the 
dead prove that the Iron Age culture of 
Southern India is the lineal de.scendant of 
of the Copper Age culture of Northern 
■India. 

At the beginning of this century it was 
■^the fashion among the Archaeologists to deny 
the existent of a true Copper Age in India. 
At tliat time Bronze implements were prac- 



Cist burial from Nal, Baluchistan 


have yielded copper arrow-heads, flint 
scrapers and painted pottery along with 
miniature necropolitan pottery of the same 
type as that discovered at Mohen-jo-daro arid 
Harappa and in many places of Southern 
India. These dambs are scattered all over 
Baluchistan along valleys of once mighty 
rivers across which there were immense 
stone dams, the maSonry of which may he 
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called “Cyclopean” (Annual Report Archao. 
Survey, 1903*4" pp. 194-201, Pis. LX-LXl). 
At Nal, in the Jbalawan District, where 
beautiful painted pottery was discovered in 
a brick ‘Mamb” in 1903 and which could 
not be recognised even by Sir John Marshall 
as specimens of a Copper Age culture, two 
tombs., were discovered in 1925-26 by Mr. 
Hargreaves, one of which was a Cist burial 
in which the entire skeleton was found lying 
on one side and the other an Urn burial hi 
which separate bones of the human body 
were buried in Jars. Painted pottery of 
almost the same style as was discovered at 
Mohen-jo-daro was found in large numbers 
along with Copper ornaments. This painted 
pottery is of the same design and style as 
those described by Sir John Marshall 
twenty-two years ago. ( Annual Report* 



Urn Burials, Nal, Baluchistan 


Archaeo. Survey, 1904-5). The discovery 
of disintegrated bones in various jars and 
urns is significant. It brings this type 
of burials into a line with the urn 
burials of southern India in which bleached 
and uncalcined bones were buried with 
offerings, either separately or in a collection, 


making up some sort of a family vault of 
each large Jar or Cist 

Outside Baluchistan such Jar burials are to 
be found in large numbers at Mohen-jo-daro, 
where two were discovered in 1922-23 and 
at least one by Mr. Kv N. Dikshit in 1924-26.. 
Such jar burials were found and described 
by Mr. H. Cousens at Brahmanabad but could 
not be recognised by him as such, though he 
found ashes and bones inside them (Annual 
Rep. Arch. Survey 1903-4, p. 134.) Our 
knowledge of prehistory was so backward 
and incomplete a quarter of a century ago* 
that it was not possible for Mr. Cousens to 
link the discovery of ashes and bones inside 
numerous large jars and miniature pottery 
outside with similar discoveries by Walhouse 
in Mysore from published accounts in the 
Indian Antiquary. 

In fact before the recognition of the 
Mohen-jo-daro antiquities as Copper Age 
antiquities it was not possible for e/en some 
of the best men of the Indian Archaelogical 
Department to recognise antiquities older 
than the historical period. Harappa was 
excavated in 1920 21 and painted pottery,. 
Jar-burials and flint scrapers were discovered 
along with seals bearing pictograms. In one- 
case the excavator, Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Dayaram Sahni, records that he found smaller 
earthen-pots inside one of these jars at 
Harappa, but the learned scholar has un- 
fortunately forgotten to record what else 
were found inside the smaller pots and 
whether they were cleaned in his presence 
(Ann. Rep. Arch. Sur. Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, N. Circle, Lahore, 1920-21 pp. 
20-21; Nos A. 223 and A. 233). Archaeologists 
have learnt to be careful when the importance 
of the first year’s discoveries at Mohen-jo dare 
was forced upon them by scholars outside 
India. It was then that the painted pottery,, 
the flint scrapers, the sealings and even the 
masonry of Harappa became equally important. 
Painted pottery in a much better state of 
preservation was discovered at Harappa in 
1920-21 and had its importance been re- 
cognised at that time it would have been 
much easier for scholars to take up the threads 
There was one fact in favour of Rai Bahadur 
Sahni While not a scrap of iron has been 
discovered at Mohen-jo-daro, Harappa has 
proved to be a site which was inhabited eveu 
in the late Iron Age. It has yielded numerous 
finds of the historical period making it; 
extremely difficult for the excavator to* 
identify specimens of the Copper Age. 
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One disco v^ery of the first season’s excava- 
tions at Mohen-jo-daro still remains unique 



Burial Jar and its contents. Site No. H, 
Mohen-jo-daro 

thou^^h numerous human skeletons have been 
discovered subsequently. The tomb of a 
small child buried under the foundations of 
the latest Copper Age buildings at this place 
points out to a definite connection between 
the Central Asiatic prehistoric people and 
the Indians of the Copper Age. I found the 
tomb of a small girl under the pavement of 
one of the rooms. 8he wore copper ornaments 
and her hair was slightly reddish. About the 
child burials Prof. J. L Myres says: “A notable 
observance of these people was the burial of 
young children beneath housefloors.’ ^ 

Two Larnakes were discovered at Mohen- 
jo-daro in 1922-23 but they were too far 
disintegrated to permit of removal. Fortunate- 
ly one such Larnax of the bath-tub shape 
was discovered by Mr. H. Cousens at 
Brahraanabad, though he did not recognise 
it as such at that time Arch. Ann. Kep. Arch. 
Survey, 1908-09 PI. XXL) The discovery was 


thought to be so iusiguificant that there 
is hardly any referance to this “Trough"' 
as the discoverer calls it in his report. Yet 
this specimen recorded for us by an unknown 
draftsman is the only one discovered outside 
Mohen-jo-daro which permits us to link up 
the South Indian specimens with those found 
in Mesopotamia. Of them Prof. Myres says : 

“The next class of internments is entirely 
different- The coffin in this case is a clay sarco- 

phagus rather like - small bath-tub, round at one 
end and square at the other.”- 

These Larnakes were found just above 
what Myres calls the Double-Urn interments. 
What Rea called Pyriform tombs and Evans 
calls Jar Burials in Crete are the same as 
the Kettle Burials of Mesopotamia. In 
Southern India these Jars are covered with a 
terra-cotta lid and in some cases with a 
stone. In Northern India two of them were 



Big Jar, for burial (?) from Harappa 

found with stone covers at Mohen-jo-daro in 
1922-23 and in the Chhota Nagpur Districts 



1 Ancient Cambridge History. Vol. I. p. 87. 


2 Ibid. p. 549. 
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ihey are inv^iriably placed under lar^?e or 
small stone covers. 

Tbe ‘‘Asura Burials” of Chhota Na^ur 
Districts recently discovered by Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Ch. Ray of Ranchi are still imperfectly 
known to us, except for the preliminary 
account of the discoverer. The few Asura 
i^rave-y ards examined and described by Mr. 
Kay prove that the Asuras, whoever they 
may be, interned one uncalcined hone of 
the body in a Jar and many such Jars Tvere 
always placed under one large stone which 
served the purpose of a family vault. More- 
over they are always found with copper 
weapons and ornaments, but stone or iron 
implements have never been fi»nnd inside these 
burial Jars. Farther, modern tradition connects 
wSuch Asura Burials grounds with brick ruins. 
Those Asura BuriaKlars are of a diflereut shape 
from those discovered at Mohen-io-daro or 
Harappa or South India, being lound-both'mcd 
but low in the neck and with a distinct 
neck', however narrow it may be. They 
therefore form a distinct part of the system 
of Jar Burials of the Copper Age and along 
with them were found some beautiful bronze 
Chariot wheels similar to the pottery wheels 
•discovered at Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro. 

IV 

Mediterkanioan Aee(nitiks Or 
DkaVIDIaN CriiTEKE 

The remains of the peo])le of the Copper 
and Bronze Ages described above are very 
definitely connected with the Bronze 
Age culture of Mesopotamia, Central 
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towards the South-east, are also intimately 
connected with the Burial Customs of Mekran, 
South Persia, Mesopotamia and th<? Medi- 
terranean people. The nearest specimens are 
to be found in the island of Bahrein and 
near Busliire in Persia. Sir William Ouseley 
discovered a prehistoric cemetery of this type 
near Bushire, consisting of Jars with pointed 
ends containing human bones and covered 
with a shallow eaithen vessel.^ 'J hough all 
of the Burial Jais found at Mohen-jo-daro 
are round-bottomed, one at least of the Jars 
discoveied at Harappa is pointed at the end, 
and the Jais (f Bushiie aie of the same type. 
Another Jar of this type found at Brahmana- 
bad came to the Indian Mnsenm- but could 
not be f(/und in In the island of 

Bahrein exploraticms canied out in lecent 
times revealed the piesence of Stone Cists 



Asia, Asia Minor and the islands of 
the Eastern Mediterranean archipelago, 
specially that of Crete. The Cist Burials and 
Jar Burials of M(^hen*jo-daTo, Nal and 
Harappa, connected as they are with the 
Cists, Laniakes, Jars, etc., of South India, 


Carnelian necklace from Mohen-jo-daro 


j. India H A n I, (j no iff VoL VUL v. Kid, 
ti. lihL VfJ. IW p 1:1 

:5. Aiideison ('ololofjna and Handbook, Pi. II 
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and Jars or Urns with pointed ends^. Similar 
Burial Jars were discovered in larf^e numbers 
by Schlieipan at Troy. The Lirnakes that 
have been found in so many places of 
Southern India have been discovered at 
Mohen-jo-daro and Brahmanabad. In Meso- 
potamia “More elaborate burials in Clay 
Coffins are found along with the mat 
burials.’’® The Bath-tub-shaped Larnakes 
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Alabaster Bust from Mohen-jo-daro 

and the Jar-burials of Nippur have already 
been referred to But it is in Crete that 


we find the complete series of Chamber 
tombs, Cist graves, the smiU and large 
elaborate Lirnakes and the Jar Burial in 
a chronological order The burials contain 
vases, copper or bronze implements; andi' 
knives of Obsidian or natural glass. Iq the 
Middle Mincan Period we iind the complete 
custom of Jar Burials in Crete which ie- 
exactly the same as discovered at Perumbair 
and at Adiehanallur. 

“The bodies were appirently trussed up and 
thrust liead forward foremost: into the Jirs, which 
were then placed in the eirth upside down, 
so that the Ueceased should always be head 
uppermost’' ' 

Thus the Burial Customs* which we have 
found in all its different forms in 
Southern India and in isolated cases in 
Northern India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor, are to be found in a complete seriea 
in Crete. It is this continuity and final 
culmination which lead me to accept the 
very brilliant suggestion of Dr. Sunitikumar 
Chatterjee that the Indian terms ‘'Tamil, 
Darail, Dravida” were really the same as the 



Painted pottery from Baluchistan 

“Ternnlai”cf ‘Herodotus’ and the “Trimmili'’ of 
old Lycian Inscriptions.^ Now the Archu'ological 
evidence is much stronj^or. 

The recent discoverioN prove that the Elephant 
and the Khinoceros was known to the Copper 
Age people of Sindh. Bronze working was very 
familiar to them and along with the people 
of the same age, they wore very fond of 
carving in Conch-sheiis. lyke the Ancient 
Cretans and the Kgyptians they used glass- 
paste and made beads, chessmen, handles, etc, 
of this paste which is familiar to Cretan 
Archaeologists as “Faience”. They used 
costly jewellery and made necklaces and 
many other ornaments of Cornelian, Jasper, 


4. Ann, lieporU Arch, Survey, ],90S-09 pp, c. Jhid, p. f)92. 

CO-78, ^ 7 . Ibid, pp, 590-97. 

B. Cambridge Ancient Thstory, Vol. I, p. 377, s Modern Review, December, 1924, 
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-etc. Oold was fairly common and silver was 
ntrt unknown. The use of stone knives was 
a survival of a Neolithic custom. Sculpture 
had advanced a good deal, and the specimens 
discovered compare favourably with the 
contemporary sculpture of Mesopotamia. 
Alabaster was brought from a great distance 
for the use of sculptors and was also used 
for making vessels and tables of oblation. 
But the most important characteristic of this 
Copper Age civilisation was the use of paint* 
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ed and egg-shell pottery and the system of 
writing. It was the painted pottery and the 
Flint scrapers of Mohen-jo-daro which made 
me suspicious of the date to which the ruins 
of Mohen-jo-daro had been assigned by Prof. 
D. B. Bhandarkar in his report for ]9l2. Up 
to 1922 painted pottery was practically un- 
known in India and the single specimen in 
the Lahore Museum and the neglected speci- 
mens from Baluchistan in the Calcutta and 
the Quetta Museums had scarcely attracted 
any attention. The exceptional beauty of the 
fragments unearthed by me in December, 1922, 



Aurignacian process of 
bead-cutting from L’abri 
Blanchard, Dordogne, 

F ranee. 

made me cautious about the Mohen-jo-daro 
finds from the very beginning. The pottery 
finds of Mohen-jo-daro fall into three great 
classes ; — (A) Painted pottery, (B) Thin or 
egg-shell pottery and (C) the Red-ware. The 
earliest finds of Painted pottery at Mohen-jo- 
daro, though in fragments, were polychrome. 
The red-ware comes next in point of impor- 
tance. The finds of egg-shell ware were few 
but subsequent finds prove that the potters 
were capable of turning out remarkably thin 
fabric. The find of the Red ware is very 
important, as this is the first recorded instance 
of such finds in India. Both monochrome 
and polychrome pottery have been discovered 
in very large numbers in the same strata 
indicating the simultaneous use of both 
forms. Both forms were used in ritualistic 
as well as household pottery. Miniature 
necropolitan pottery in polychrome was dis- 
covered for the first time at Mohen-jo-daro. 

The absence of painted pottery in other 
parts of India and in all other periods of 
Indian History is extremely significant. It 
probably indicates the first period after the 
immigration of the people into Baluchistan 
and Indus valley, in which their habits, man- 
ners and customs were almost the same with 
the faience-using, copper age people who had 
burial customs peculiar to themselves. Then, 
with the near approach of the Iron age, the 
use of painted pottery suddenly dies out and 
the best forms of South Indian pottery, though 
carefully wheel-turned, cannot compare with 
the copper age products of the Indus valley 
and Baluchistan. 

Another important advance made by the 
Copper Age people of the Indus valley wae 
the discovery and manufacture of elaborate 
decorated textiles. The alabaster statue dis 
covered in 1926 shows the use of an upper 
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covering of garment made of a beautifuly 
designed shawl work. The closed trefoil waa 
a favoifrite design as it is also to be found 
on costly mace heads of Talc or terracotta 
sweet-moulds. So far very few cotton or 
woolen fabrics have been discovered at 
Mohen-jo-daro or Harappa and we have 
to depend entirely on the statuary for our 
knowledge of Indian copper age textiles. 

The advance in the lapidary's art was 
considerable and jewellery discovered in 
recent years shows that the pev)^ ’e of the 
Indus valley were far in advance in civiliza- 
tion of the people called Aryans as 
described in the SanMta of the Rigvedu 
Some of the unfinished beads of Cornelian, 
Jasper and Agate show that their method of bead 
cutting from precious stones was the same as 
that of the Aiirignacian people of the Euro- 
pean continent. 

“To boffin with a cylindrical rod was prepared ; 
no df>ubt by cuttinff out a strip from a rein deer^s 
horn or a mammoth’s tusk with a burin and then 
roundinff it with a spokeshave- The j‘od was then 
ringed all round at regular intervals with deep 
notches and the segments so produced were 
separated in pairs.’” 

An exactly similar method was pursued by 
the lapidaries of Mohon-jo-daro, as is to be seen 
from one nf the photographs published in the 
Illustrntcji London News for Fidwnary 27, 

1 W. J. Sol las- Ancient Hunters, pp. 3()G-7 
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W2(J by Sir John Marshall. At times fairly long 
beads of plain or banded agate or cornelian 
were made and strung together in the form 
of necklaces, a beautiful specimen of which 
was discovered in 1924-25. 

On the whole the state of civilization and 
culture indicated by the finds of Mohen-jo- 
daro alone prove that from five thousand B.C. 
to two thousand B C, the culture and civi- 
lization of Mesopotamia was in no way supe- 
rior to that of India and Baluchistan. I have 
called this civilization Diavidian because the 
earliest examples of its peculiar burial 
customs were discovered in the Dravidian 
countries, but it is quite possible that the 
people who brought it from another land 
were quite different from the modern inhabi- 
tants of Dravida. 


THE GIFT 

HAROJINI NATDU 

Wliiit jrift hath Fato uioro i^raciojis or more tender. 

Whiit guerdon to transcend 
In sweetness or in mystery and splendour 
31y gift lo you. my Fri(md '' 

Have I not poured my life in glad lil»ation 
Like pure, vi^rmilion wine. 

And swung tlic censers of my adoration 
Sieeidess t)efore your shrine ^ 

And of my days made a meJliliiious paean 
To yon. vvlio dwell apart 
Jn the iintrod enclianted empyrean 
Of my snrnmdered heart y 
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ENGLISH 

Practical Eritcation : By 0. N. Gokhale. 
Principal N. E. Di,mhaw Civil Engineering 
College. Karachi. Published hy K. T. Slmhaui for 
the Educational Publishing Co.. Laxmi Lodge. 
Oarikhata. Karachi. Pp. 90. 

There are 12 sections in the book under the 
following headings What shall we do ? 
^ii) Education a preparation for life, (iii) Female 
Education, (iv) Scientific Education, (v) Prac- 
tical Education. (vi) Manual Training, (vii) 
Liberal^ Education. (viiil and (ix) Technical 
Education, (x) Industrial Ednc>ation. (xi) Religion 
in Education and (xii) The Teacher. 

The subjects discussed are important. The 
book is worth reading. 

PALESTnns : The Chosen Land : By Edward 
A. Annet. Published, hy the Christian Literature 
Society for Mia. Pp. 101 ; price 12 annas. 

There have been given in this book descrip- 
tions of many places of historic importance viz^ 
Galilee, Yalley of Edraelon, lands of Samaria and 
Judah. Jerusalem and other places (with eight 
maps.^ 

The Ont.y Path : By R. V. S. Manian. Thib- 
lished by ^'The Para Sakthi Ashram.^’ Dundumitta. 
Periyapolaiyam P. 0. Pp. 64. Price S annas. 

Good and inspiring thoughts. 

The Search for Peace : By Pub- 

lished hy the Secretaries of the Santi Sangha 
do Miss Lilian Edger. M.A.. Palace Grounds. 
Darbhanga. Behar. 

A brief sketch of the Pacific Movement. 
Worth reading 

Little Essays in the Philosophy nd REr.ioioN of 
Vedant, or Yedant for the West : By Ganesprasad 
Oupfa (Barber Lane. TIusainganj, Lucknow) Pp. 
40. Price six annas or six pence. 

The title of the pamphlet is rather misleading. 
The principal subject of the discourse is not the 
Vedanta and the author’s knowledge of the 
Vedanta is vague and imperfect 
% 

The Inner Kingdom : By Eva Gore-Booth 
(uith two portraits)* Published by Longmans. 
Green and Co. Pp 102. Price 2s. 6d. 

It contains an introduction and four chapters 
under the following headings 

(i) Re-Incarnation and Transmutation in the 


New Testament (ii) The Inner Kingdom, .(iii) The 
Cry of the Dumb and (iv) Lazarus and Dives. 

Devotional : edifying. But the author’s inter- 
pretation in some places is forced and artificial. 

Theory and Practice of Education with 
Specfai. Reference to Indian Schools : By Mrs. 
M. C. Ewart nee Chatterion. L. L. A. Published by 
P. R. Ramalyar and Co.. Madras. Pp^IV-¥280. 
Price Rs. 2-S. 

There are two parts in the book, the first part 
deals with the Theory of Education” and the 
second part with tlie “Practice of Education”. 
Both the parts are well- written, The book will 
be of real value to students and teachers who 
have no college-training in Psychology. 

A Discourse on Veeuasaivism • By T. TI. M. 
Sadasivayya. M. A. with a foreward hy Mr. K. 
Subramanyam Pillaui. Published hy T. TL M. and 
Co.. Ilarpanahally. Bellary. Pp. 58. Price not known. 

This pamphlet gives in a short compass the 
essential doctrines of “Veera-saiva Faith” 
According to the author “Voera-Saivaism’ is a 
phase in the evolution of the Vedic Saivism ” The 
philosophy of this religion has been expounded 
by Sri Nilakantha Sivacharya in his commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras. It is the religion of the 
Lingayet Community of the Deccan. The author’s 
exposition of Linga worship is very interesting. 
Linga is the Absolute Spirit ; and is not a phallic 
emblem as is popularly imagined. The religion is 
according to him, purely monotheistic. It does 
not recognise the caste system. 

This discourse is very valuable and worth 
reading. 

Mahesiichandra Ghosh 

Mitrugan—The Tiller : By K. S. Venkataramani 
Svetaranya Askrama. Brindaban Street. Myhpore. 
Madras. Price Rs. 2-8. 

In “Murugan — the Tiller” Mr. Venkataramani 
describes his utopia, where every man is happy 
with his three acres and a house and a 
garden, and where ex-convicts, foi getting their 
criminal tendencies, lawyers, overcoming their 
itch for making money, and Government oflBcials, 
not caring for promotions, live happily together. 
The story, though on the whole very powerful, 
drags heavily towards the end, where the author 
forgets his vocation as a novelist and dons the 
garb of a philosopher, talking sometimes like 
Tolstoy and at another time like Mahatma Gandhi. 
It IS, thus, the intrusion of the moralist that 
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spoils an otherwise well-constructed novel. Nor 
is the hero very convincing. Kama Chandra is 
too Rood, too flawless and too perfect to be true. 
Be seems to be a man v ho belongs to the world 
of goody-goody school-boy stories and not to the 
rough-and-tumble world which the author sets 
oiit to describe. Murugan, Kedari (there are two 
Kedaris ; Kedari, the unrepentant lawyer of 
Madras and Kedari, the lepentant, woe- begone 
dweller in the author’s utopia. I prefer Kedari, 
the lawyer to Kedari the apostle of simple life.) 
and Thoppai are far more vital and individualised 
than the hero. 

On the whole* the vStory is interesting; and 
taking into account the fact that it is he authors 
tlrst attempt, it is brilliant. Ihe autb jr has all 
the requisite qualities that uo to make a success- 
ful novelist lie possesses an eye for telling 
incidents (Murugan’s escape from the prison is 
done well), the capicity for manipulating a 
complex plot (Murugan— the Tiller could have 
furnished material for three novels), an ability to 
individualise characters, and a mastery over 
language which serves him equally well in 
dialogue (the scenes on the Alavanti River are 
unforgettable), d* scription and reflection. With 
the help of these things he will go very far. In 
the meantime lie will have to remember that 
it does not pay to be “pi*eachy” and over- 
sentimental. 

Diwan CiiAND Sahma 

OuTLINK OF ANCIENT TnDIAN HISTORY AND ClVIlJ- 

SATioN : By Dr Ranfeshch/indra Mnjymdar, if. A, 
PhD, PP:X1V+(J2S. Price T-S, 

By a curious irony of history, ^ the most-used 
Manual of Indian history found in the hands of 
our students is written by an English writer Mr. 
Vincent Smith, who made no doubt useful coinpita- 
tion work but who, as was natural, could not forget 
thalhe belonged to “the imperial race.” He betrays 
this rather unJmiorieal preoccupation by trying to 
emphasise tlie lesson on our students, as to the 
inevital)le disintegration of India (as after the 
collapse of Harsha's empire) “when released from 
the control of a supreme authority and what she 
would be again, if ihe hands of ihe benevolent 
despotism which now holds her in its iron grasp 
should be withdrawn^ ^ . , , , ^ 

Buchan outrageous bit of political pamphleteenng 
could get into this standard school and college 
handbook because of Ihe^ intellectual and academic 
slavery of our universities. It is asignofgr^t 
hope that an accomplished and sober Inuian 
scholar like Dr. Majumdar has come forward to 
write a manual of ancient Indian history and 
civilisation from the strictly historical^ point of 
view. He has managed to compress into this 
excellent handy volume precise information about 
the vast literature, the arts and cults (both 

orthodox and heterodox), the social systems and 
the politico-economic organisations of ancient 
India. In doing this he has not onlv indicated the 
claims of the Hindus as one of the foremost naUons 
of antiquity, that could boast of a culture 
history, but he has at the game time, .with 

commendable loyalty to Truth, pointed 
out the defects in our social structure ana 
limitation of our historical outlook from age to 
age. The caste system and such other social 
iniquities that have ever stood in the way of a 


consolidated national India have received from Dr. 
Majumdar, an unerring judgment which will, let 
us hone, make our students of history tmnK 
seriously about the vital problems of pur gantry. 
Another very laudable feature of this bwk is its 
fine balancing of historical materials which pro- 
duced an organic; picture of India as a whole, the 
much neglected South India and^ Dravidm oon- 
tributjons receiving as much attention as the niorta 
Indian episodes. The survey of Dr. Majumdar 
stops with 1200 Ai),; tut a Medimval , History of 
India on a similar plan should be attempted^ and 
we hope that some Indian scholar, with experience 
of working in the Hindu as well as Muhammad^ 
archives would bring out a volume soon. We 
congratulate Dr. Majumdar on supplying a long- 
felt need and recommend his book to all educa- 
tional institutions of India. The historical and 
geographical notes together with suggestions for 
further study and an exhaustive index have gone to 
increase the usefulness of the book both to general 
readers as well as to regular , students of our 
Universities. The history of ancient Indian com- 
merce and colonisation in Greater India, receives 
the attention that was long overdue, enhancing 
the historical value of the book. 


MARATHI 

Dnyan-Sinduit AND Otiirr Short stories : ^ 
Prof. V. S. Uogaie. M.A., Publisher— D. G. DamU, 
370 Shanwarpeth. Poona. Pages 68. Price as. 8. 

That form of fiction which goes under the 
name of ‘Short Stories’ is gaining favour now-^ 
days with the Marathi-reading public, and the 
author has done well to introduce a ne>y style of 
writing such stories. This innovation is pot the 
author’s own creation. He has acknowledged in 
the preface that he has followed in this resr^ct 
the well-trodden path of Western wnters like 
Mr. H. G. Wells. Strictly speaking .the young 
Professor should have gone further , in acknow- 
ledging the debt, since out of nine stories oontam^ 
in this book, six are bodily taken from Weils s 
well-known book “Tales of Life and Adventure,” 
and made a few alterations here and there to 
suit the requirements of Indian life, and^ still 
they are passed olT as the author’s own original 
creations. This is greatly to be regretted, ^xhe 
stories are well -written. The diction is specially 
deserving of praise. 

The Modern Poets of Malwa : A compilation 
of select Marathi poetry of modern Marathi poets 
residing in Malwa. Publisher — The Maratm 
Bahiiy'a Sabha of Indore^ Pages 184* Price Be. 

Why the Sahitya Sabha of Indore has thought 
it proper to make and publish a collection of 
Marathi poetry on the territorial basis and thereby 
to introduce in the Marathi poets a separatist 
tendency, is beyond one’s comprehension. Are not 
contributions of real merit by Malwa poets appre- 
ciated and honored by the press in the Maha- 
rashtra ? Gr has the Malwa poetry any spepial 
characteristic of its own which justifies its publica- 
tion in a separate volume ? In the absence of any &ac)i 
justiheation forthcoming from the Sabha, a hSSty 
reader will probably run to the conclusion that 
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the rahon d'etre for such separatism is merely 
the desire of satisfying the craving of some third 
or fourth rate versifiers to see theii metrical 
eomposition in print. But such a wild (jonclusion 
would not only be hasty but unjust to some at least 
'Oi the poets in Malwa like Messrs. Tambe, 
Rahalkar, R. B. Khanwaikar and others. There 
are two Forewords to the volume !— one written 
by a distinguished fxiet (Mashir Bahadur N. S. 
Rahalkar) and another from tne pen of the 
Secretary of the Sabha. Mr. N. K. Vaidya. Both 
are valuable in their own way. The Marathi- 
reading public will, it is hoped, cordially receive 
the volume, as coining from tl.eir Maratha 
brethren, residing in the tar-ott land of Malwa. 

TaTWADXVANTJL KoOT PllASlINA OR THE RjDDLES 
OF PiiiLosoiirv : Jh/ JK N. Apte, BA., LL,B. Pages 
13H. Price Re one. 

This book is 1 12th of the ‘Shree Sayaji Sahitya- 
niala’ series published under the patronage of 
H. H. the Maharaja Gai k war of Baroda.It is stated 
by the lhre(*tor, Kiiucatioo Department that it is a 
translation of an English tKiok named ‘Problems of 
Philosopliy.’ If so, it reflects great credit on the 
translator. F'ur Mr. Apte has not only clearly 
given the outlines of Western philosophy, but has, 
in some places, also shown the resemblance of the 
Western to the Indian thought. The language 
is simple and can be easily understood l>y men, 
not previously acquainted with philosopiiical 
terminology. 

V. 0. Acte 


GUJiiATl 

ViJNAx Vmoi) ; Bg PopalaU G. Shah, M- A., 
B. Sc. printed at the Gandim Press, Surat and. 
the Gujarati PrinliHQ Press, Bombay, Cloth hound 
Pp. 173 + 10 . Prke Re. BS-0 {.13301 

This is a collection of writings oontiilmted at 
various tunes to periodical publications by the 
author. Literature beapng on scientific subjects 
is very meagre in Gujaiali and Mr. Shah has 
made it the object of his tip to try to remove 
that blame as much as in him lies. Though 
engaged as a high oftier in the Irruierial audit 
and A(*counts Service and immerst^d up to lus 
shoulders, in figure- work, lie still finds time to 
write on the subject dear to hns }i(‘art and the 
result is a very valuable contribution in tluj 
language on the subjeit He lias treated such 
wsuf'j^'cas as Water, Dust, Diamond, Ac., in the most 
popuj ir way, possible and even ordinary readers 
are sure to fubow them easily, and if that is 
done, the writer’s object is gained 

Kav\a Vilas: By Uhnishnukar Kuherjl ShnJda. 
printed at the Om Printind Press, R>>JJ;ot, cloth 
hound. Pp. 130-r23. Price Re. IdhO U330), 

This is a collection of long and short poems 
written by one who is serving the Railwavs of 
Kathiauadas a station master. For such a person, 
the outturn is ceitainly creditable. The verses 
about the interview of Na(‘-hiketa and Yaina, for 
instance, are undoubtedly of a superior order. 

Shah Jahan : By Jhaverchand Meghani, 
2)rinted at the Saurastra Printing Press, llanpm\ 
Thick card hoard, JPp.172. Price lie, 0-10-0 (1920), 


Dwijendra Lal Roy's play on this subject is 
well-known in Bengali. This is a translation 
thereof, remarkable in more ways than one. For 
instance, the introduction on Shall Jahan’s Bhavna 
SuRrsiiTi is a fine piec.e of writing. The style of 
the whole work is simple and popular. 

Kijn.i-KoivIl : Written and. published by students 
of^ the Hashtriya Shaln Bombay, printed at the 
K N. Sailor T+ess. Bombay. Paper cover, with 
illustrations. Pp. 168. Price Re. 0-14-0 (1920), 

The students of the National school under the 
guidance of sympathetic teachers have ymblished this 
collection of their contributions to their school magazine. 
Considering the variety of the subjects and the 
ability of the contributors tlie work they have 
done is certainly precious in proportion to 
their age and eo.uipmcnt. The articles aie very 
readable and tlie pictures good. 

^ SiiAsui Kala and CiiosMi Panciiasiuka: By 
Nngnrdns I Patel printed at the Sarja Prokash 
Printing Press, Ahamedabnd (doth cover. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 103. Prke Re. 1-0-0 (1920), 

This remarkable poem of fifty stanzas by Bilhan 
in Sanskrit has attracted many persons 
born^ in India and outside, to translate 
it Sir Edwin Arnold has translated it into 
delightful English verst», which is given by way 
of r>arallel pas'^agos to Sanskrit and Ou/arati 
Shlokns by Mr. Patel and thus enhanced the value 
of his own work. The introduction is exhaustive 
and the translation scholarly. 

K. M, J. 

^ CesMAN, LfNOTTE Pnin EN.-AL I By L. Bccr, 
KarbiP, Chechoslovakia. 

This is a small pamphlet of about 2i pages 
deseribing a new “univonsal language.” It claims 
to be a sort of “new Esrieraiito” taking its stand 
upon the lessons learnt by “the (;atastropiie” of 
Esperanto and VoDpuk The dream ot “universal 
language" has luM‘n long before the world and to 
inv mind of all mch attempts “Esperanto’ (and its 
((fisprmg Ido) repiesent tlie attempts neaiesl 
7 >erfection. Having dabbled in vaiions types of 
universal languages 1 have found Fhperanto the 
best on tlD» wliole, inasmuch as it is the 
most pliable and nmst practi(\ab)e. 
It takes a man of avenage intelligence 
about ha f an liour* to iriaster Esperanto grammar, 
and tlie rest is a matter of practice, 
jdo introduces ('crtain new principles and is in 
certain respects- an improvement upon Esperanto. 
But ld .i inti educed a schism in tlie ranks of 
E-peranto and consf^iuently jeopardised the 
Esperanto movement wliich was going vStrong at 
that time. This schism, however, showed clearly 
the fundamental weakness of all artilicitl “universal 
languages”. iSin(‘e then there have been several 
new “universal languages” invented and Cosman 
seems to be the latest attempt. I think it introduces 
new complexities and (*onsequently it defeats its 
own purpose. E-'peranfo is based upon the 
fundamental rules of Indo-European grammars. 
Cosman is more ambitious and tries to incorporate 
Chinese and Japanese and other languages also. 
The result, to my mind, is a complexity which 
defeats the very purpose for which the language 
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was invented. ISimphcity is sacnfied to a desire be compared with either Esperanto or Ido from a 
for appeal to a wider circle. Personally practical point of view. 

Sf think that this attempt is not to L J. S. T. 


WAKE UP INDIA ! 

Bv MAJt'R D. GRAHAM POLE 

{lion Secretary o/ the British Cemmittee on Indian Affairs). 


I N view of the possible early appointment 
of a Statutory Commission to review 
the working of the Indian Constitution 
and to consider whether a further step should 
be taken in the direction of self~p:overnment 
or whether the measure of seIf"£^overament» 
if such it mip^ht be called, already given to 
India should be restricted, articles are now 
constantly appearing in the English Press, 
but all practically from the British die-hard 
point of view. No contributions or replies 
sent by those of ns who look at Indian self- 
government from a diiTo^ent angle of vision 
from that of these die-hards are allowed to 
see the light in the trust*owried Press of 
lliis country. Our Indian friends should 
realise that practically the whole of our Press 
is controlled by two or three such Trusts, 
which exist solely for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and exploiting public opinion. 

Lord Sydenham, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and 
others of their persuasion, are sure of a 
ready wdcoine in London newspapers and 
reviews b(?cause of their advocacy of the 
truly Conservative point of view, that we 
must conserve and hoid all wo have. Sir 
Keginald Craddock, the late governor of 
Burma, has now joined that happy band and 
has received a cordial welcome in the Pre.->s 
controlled by Lord Kothermero and his Trust. 
After Sir Reginald's 40 years in the I. 0. S. 
in the Viceroy’s council, and as Governor 
of Burma, he is held up to the British Public 
as a man who can really tell us the position 
of things in India and, from his knowledge, 
advise the British Public of the dangers of 
granting any further steps in self-government. 

Some of u$ over hero are doing all we 
can, in season and out of season, to educate 
Members of Parliament and the British Public 
with regard to Indian affairs and the trend 
of public opinion in India. But unfortunately 


we get little or no assistance from Indians 
in India. The tield is, in cons^^queiice, left 
faiiiv clear for the die hard, sun-dried, 
returned bureaucrats. 

Rir Reginald Craddock tells us that 
“impatient politicians'’ in India are demanding 
immediate dominion Home Rule. In such 
contemptuous fashion — m England we call a 
man a politician when we mean to say he 
is not a statesman — does he dismiss all Indian 
Nationalists. Yet a man of Su' R^^ginald’s 
experience, who has spent long years in 
India, must be aware that every Party in 
India is a Home Rule Party. Why, then, 
does he delihe^rately try to mislead the British 
Public, who derive the vast rnajonty of their 
knowledge of India from articles which appear 
in the Press purporting to be written by men 
with authority, into thinking that an Indian 
Nationalist is no better than an irresponsible 
agitator ? But this is nut all. So far from 
acknowledging that the small measure of 
self-government already granted to India is 
the fiist step in the fulfilment of a solemn 
obligation, he insists that tlicre are many 
Conservative Indians who would scrap the 
Reforms and return to the status quo — 
“benevolent, bureaucratic government under 
the general supervision of the British Parlia- 
ment.” This latter system, he goes on, 
satisfied every class except one, anl every 
aspiration except one (the fundamental, moral 
aspiration to be independent) and was, in 
his opinion, the form of government most 
conducive to the happiness and cotentment 
of an overwhelming majority of the Indian 
people. Even if that Avere true, isn’t emas- 
culation too high a price to pay for ‘ happiness 
and contentment”? How we lose sight of 
our principles when we try to rule oyer 
another people ! 

Sir Reginald next goes ou to say that we 
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ourselves,, having by our educational policy 
called into existence a class of Indian intel- 
lectuals, cannot complain if we find that the 
intelligentsia thus created are dissatisfied 
with British control and anxious to do the 
governing themselves. This is interesting : 
we now learn that the “impatient politicians’’ 
are the intelligentsia ! He admits that this 
aspiration is natural, but he goes on to add 
that that does not make it practicable now, 
“nor indeed in any near future.” But why 
not ? He seems to imply that the intelligent- 
sia are a mushroom growth, a handful of 
agitators misled by western theories of 
freedom. Indeed, one would imagine from 
Sir Reginald’s articles that there was no 
education in India before the British Raj. 
I wonder if Sir Reginald Craddock has ever 
read the evidence of Sir Thomas Munro 
given before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in the year 1813 (114 years ago), 
in which he said, from his experience in 
India : 

“If a good system of agriculture, unrivalled 
manufacturing skill, capacity to produce whatever 
can contribute to either convement^e or luxury, 
schools established in ever it village for teaching, 
reading^ writing and arithmetic, the general practice 
of hospitality and charity amongst each other, and 
above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of 
confidence, respect and delicacy, are among the 
signs which denote a civilised people, then the 
Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe.’^ 

And he added that 

“If civilisation is to become an article of trade 
between the two countries, I am convinced that 
this country (England) will gain by the import 
cargo.” 

Sir Reginald tells us that, above all the 
warring races and jarring creeds of India, 
the consolidating influence of the Pax 
Britannica and the English language were 
superimposed. These English-speaking Indians, 
he goes on to point out, number less than 
one per cent of the population. He adds 
further that, out of these, the fraction that 
has any grasp of or sympathy with the 
principles of democracy is infinitesimal. (One 
has not noticed, specially in the past, that the 
Craddocks, O’Dwyers and Sydenharas are 
outstanding examples as apostles of demo- 
cracy.^ And then he points out that few 
people in England realise that the section to 
whom the British Government has been 
committing part of its authority is not one 
which would command the obedience of this 
huge population of India, were British 
control to be withdrawn. British control, 


in his view, has decreed that the Indian 
pen shall start governing the Indian 
sword, and he gives it as his opinion 
that, if we depart, that sword will reassert 
itself and the pen will revert to its own 
groove. He warns the British electors that 
the more we surrender, the more intense will 
‘be the quarrels amongst Indians over the 
spoils. 

It is rather interesting to find that Sir 
Reginald Craddock agrees with so many 
other die-hards in describing Dyarchy as a 
“hybrid system” that cannot continue. His 
remedy would be a single Cabinet presided 
over by a Governor with its personnel half 
British and half Indian. The object to be 
aimed at, he thinks, is not responsible 
Government but a representative form of 
Government in which, as under the Morley- 
Minto Reforms, the members represent “not 
numbers but classes of interests.” In other 
words, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru points out, 
what Sir Reginald Craddock advises is an 
irresponsible Executive, partly British and 
partly Indian, and a powerless Legislature no 
better than a debating society. Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru goes on to point out that Sir 
Reginald’s views and sentiments, as expressed 
in his articles, are entirely contrary to his 
admission that the “goal before India of be- 
coming a self-governing dominion of the 
Empire cannot be abandoned.” 

It is not surprising that, to counterbalance 
the views of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the 
Rotherrnere Press broadcasts at the same 
time the views of such friends of India as 
Lord Sydendain, Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
Sir Frank Popham Young, formerly (Jommis- 
sioner of the Kawal-Pindi Division. 

Sir Frank Young endorses Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s opinion that the endurance of 
the “British cement” will be welcome to the 
vast majority of the Indian people. Lord 
Sydenham “agrees absolutely” with the views 
of Sir Reginald Craddock, but dissents from 
the view that the Indian Legislative Assembly 
can be described as a “dignified” body. He 
also is a strong believer in the “British 
cement” idea and its endurance, he thinks, 
is not only welcome to the vast majority of 
Indians in British India but also to the 
Princes and Chiefs whose rights and powers 
enjoyed under the British Crown are now 
menaced by “partly denationalised Indian 
politicians” I 

Sir Michad O’Dwyer expresses his view 
that it was quite quixotic to expect that 
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Indian politicians ( representing, he points 
out, only three million actual voters) would 
use their gowers and responsibilities impartial- 
ly for the benefit of all our Indian fellow- 
subjects. It is curious how these relics of 
past generations, who are living in a pre-war 
state of mind, seem to have no grasp of the 
state of things at home, so long as there is a 
suflSciently reactionary Government with 
which they are generally in agreement. Do 
they ever realise that Great Britain and the 
Empire are at present being governed abso- 
lutely by about 400 Conservative Men hers 
of Parliament, elected by about 7 millions 
out of 16 million electors who voted at the 
General Election —and that out of a total 
population of some 50 million persons in the 
Lnited Kingdom. No persons outside the 
ranks of the Conservative Party would be 
inclined to say that Mr. Baldwin and his 
Government are using their powers and res- 
ponsibilities impartially for the benefit of all 
our fellow subjects in Great Britain— and 
very many thousands of those who voted for 
them at the last General Election are so 
convinced of this that they have already 
indicated that they intend to vote against 
the Conservative Party at the next General 
Election. 

It hardly lies in the mouth of Sir Michml 
O’Dwyer, or anyone else, to single out Indian 
politicians for not exercising their powers 
and responsibilities impartially for the benefit 
of all their fellow subjects. The truth is that 
Indian politicians, like British politicians, are 
human rather than perfect, but for anyone 


who cares quite impartially to study the 
matter the failings of British politicians are 
quite as apparent as those of Indian politi- 
cians. In spite of Lord Sydenham’s express- 
ed opinion, I am prepared to say that the 
Indian Legislative Assembly is, as a rule, a 
very much more dignified body than is our 
House of Commons, and I have visited them 
both on many occasions and can speak from 
personal experience. 

Indians themselves are very greatly res- 
ponsible for the lack of knowledge of Indian 
matters in this country. Many of them 
believe, of course, that propaganda in this 
country is of no account. But, in the end, 
Swaraj can only come about through a Bill 
passed through the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Is it not worth while, then, for Indians 
to endeavour to back up and assist those of 
us who are giving our time, such ability 
as we have, and our substance, to further 
the cause of freedom for India, by lectures, 
articles in the Press, pamphlets and questions 
in Parliament, rather than criticise the 
British people for not knowing more about 
India ? The time is ripe for intensive pro- 
paganda in Great Britain on behalf of Indian 
self-government and the matter is urgent 
But I find great difficulty in persuading 
English people to help, financially or other- 
wise, in this work— as they, quite truly, 
point out that Indians themselves take little 
or no interest in it It is a matter on which 
Indians might well ponder and, having pon- 
dered, act Never was it more necessary to 
sound the tocsin '‘WAKE IIP INDIA !” 


THE SCHOOL OF WISDOM IN DARMSTADT 

Tts Meaning and ita Significance in the Cultural Life of the Present-Day, 
By COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING * 


J UST as the idiosyncrasy of every living 
thing and of every work of art consists 
in the fact that elements identical 
per ,se are given a special and unique form, 
so do the various epochs of culture differ, 

* Count Keyserling is the world-famous 
philosopher who intends to visit the United States 
next year and disseminate there his ideas, of which 
the present essay is a brief summary. 


not in their content, but in the special 
adjustment of their fundamental and un- 
changing mental elements ; for the qualitative 
distinction appearing from case to case, in 
these elements depends just upon the special 
meaning which animates the facts ; in all 
spheres of life, it is the meaning that creates 
the actualities, not vice versa. 

Thus, the siguificance of the Ghyistianisiilng 
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of the western world lay, far less in the fact 
that a new faith had become prevalent, than 
in the fact that a new fundamental psycho- 
Iog:ical attitude replaced that of the ancients. 
Whereas the ancients were self-contained, 
the Christians felt themselves rationally 
satisfied only when devoted to a higher being 
which existed outside themselves. Whereas 
the ancients appear, before all things, to be 
dJerrained by the intellect, with the Chris- 
tians the empWasis was placed upon the 
soul. Conformably herewith, a new hier- 
archy of values assumed control. 

In the Renaissance and Reformation 
periods, nay at bottom even among the great 
thinkers of the late Gothic age, a new 
metamorphosis began in the psychical 



Count Hermann Keserlin^' 


organism of the western world. The accent of 
significance gravitated from the soul back 
to the intellect ; a new masculine phase of 
history dawned in Europe. But as the 
transition was a gradual one, only few people 
were aware of the meaning of the change. 
There occurred, at the turn of this century, 
something similar ; it was as though slowly 


heating water had reached the last degree 
before boiling-point and was about to change 
its form and become steam. All at once, the 
previous condition appeared out of date. 
Hence, the destructive forces of the soul 
became dominant The results, visible far 
and wide, were the Great War and the world 
revolution — not conjured up by maladroit 
statesmen, and not, in themselves, uuaverted 
events, but happenings of cosmic, fatal 
significance. 

Since those events, people have been 
trying to get the world into order again by 
approaching the task from outside. This^ 
cannot be done, because the outward chaos 
is merely a phenomenon produced by a 
crisis in the mind of humanity. As I have shown 
in my works '‘Schopferische Erkenritnis" and 
“Die neuentstehende Welt”, the crux of the 
problem lies in the fact that the accent of 
significance has passed from the untransfer- 
able to the transferable in the soul of man, 
so that all solutions hitherto valid have 
physiologically lost their validity. Hence, 
a readjustment of all questions, all problems 
and all solutions has become requisite. If 
the present chaos is to blossom into a new 
civilization, this readjustment must be 
principally just as radical as that which took 
place when the Christian era superseded the 
antique. Nothing but such a readjustment 
can save humanity from continually lacerating 
itself. 

AVe now come to a definition of the 
purpose of the “School of Wisdom.” Here 
we are concerned, only in the very last 
place, with the tiny, actually existing 
intellectual centre at l)armstadr. It is in the 
first degree, a question of the symbol and the 
radiator of just this new adjustment, of an ad- 
justment which, expressed in the terminology of 
the Christian myth, is adapted to the age of 
the Holy Ghost in contradistinction to the 
Son. The Scliool of Wisdom does mol teach, 
or aim at teaching, anything lunv in content 
scientifically uuderstoood ; it does something 
incomparatively more important, inasmuch as 
it gives to the problems of life a new form 
adapted to the present age As regards the 
fundamental problems, it does so by means 
of the great congresses at Darmstadt. It 
does so on a small scale in every publication, 
in every lecture, nay, in every studental 
conversation. And, that it really does thereby 
provide something of which humanity is in 
need, seems to me to be proved by the fact 
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that it imparts its impulse everywhere iu 
equal measure and with equal force. 

In Spain, in France, and Italy, and, more 
recently, in Hungary, Rumania and Turkey, 
its doctrine found quite as full recognition as 
ever it has done in Germany. And so, I 
hope, it will be in the United States, where 
I expect to stay from January to May in 


1928. A readjustment of life is, in critical 
times, the one thing needful everywhere ; 
for readjustment means rejuvenation and, 
hence, new possibilities of life. Conseqaently, 
I have entitled my recently published third 
main work “Wiedergeburt” (Rebirth): From 
time to time, humanity must be reborn of 
the spirit, that it may continue to live. 


PROF. HEI.'JRIOH LUDERS OF THE BERLIN U.'ilVER'jtrr 

Bv DUROAPRASANNA RATOHAUDHUfil 


P ROF Dr. Heinrich Luders has been 
appointed a Reader by the University 
of Calcutta and invite^d to deliver a 
course of lectures on ancient Indian history 
and culture. He is expected here by the 
end of November and will stay in Calcutta 
for about six weeks. It may therefore in- 
ter^^st some of the readers of the Modern 
Reviefc to know just a little about this great 
scholar who will soon be with us. 

Prof. Luders, probably the most distin- 
guished Herman Sanskritist of our day, was 
born in the (Tornia i town of Lubock on the 
Baltic Sea on the 25tli of June, 18(H). He 
went to the Grammar School of his native 
town atitl afterwards studied at the Universi- 
ties of Goettingen and Munich. At Goettingen 
he was a pupil of Keilhorn. In the year 
1894, ho took the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy and from 1895 to 1898 he was the 
‘‘Keeper” and Librarian of the Indian Insti- 
tute at Oxford. In 1898 ho became a 
Privat-dozent at Goettingen, that is to say, 
acquired the right of giving academic lectures 
as an unsalaried professor. In U^03 he was 
appointed Professor adjtuit of Sanskrit and 
comparative philology of Indo-Oerinanic 
languages to the University of Rostock, where 
he became fnll Professor two years later 
(1905). In 1908 he was transferred to the 
University of Kiel and the very next year 
he was called to Berlin as the successor of 
Richard Pischel, who had died in Madras in 
Christmas week, 1908, duii ng his Indian tour. 

Prof Luders is a Member and the 
Permanent Secretary of the Prussian Aca- 
demy of Sciences in Berlin (Preiissische 
Academic der Wissenschaften), and Corres- 
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ponding Member of the Royal Society of 
of Sciences at Goettingen. His first important 
research-work was the prize-essay, entitled 
the Yyasa-Siksa, specially with reference to 
its bearing upon Taittiriya^Pratisakhva, which 
was accepted by the Philosophical Faculty of 
the University of Goettingen in 189o. Then 
appeared in 1901 Ueber die Grantharezeasion 
dcs Mahabharata; 1907 das WuerfeUpiel irn 
alten Indien (i. e., the game at dice in ancient 
India); in 1911 Fragments of Buddhist 
Dramas (Turfan finds); and in 1926 Fragments 
of the K ilpanamanditika of Kiimaralala 
(Turfan finds). Prof. Luders is Co-editor of 
the Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie 
und Alterturnskunde. Very important also 
are his epigraphical publications, which are 
to be found partly in the fourth and the 
succeeding volumes of the Epigraphia Indica 
and partly in the reports of the proceedings 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. During 
the years 1913-14 Prof. Luders examined 
the Asoka-edicts with great minuteness and 
penetration and obtained very useful results. 
He has also made important contributions to 
the study of ancient In lian literature. The 
reports of the proceedings of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences also contain two articles 
by Prof. Luders on the Chhandogya Upanisad. 
And we expect that his great work on 
Yaruna, treating of the Vedic mythology will 
come out shortly. 

In 1898-99 he translated Max Muller’s 
“Contributions to the Science of Mythology” 
from English into German. 

Prof. Luders is a past master iu the 
interpretation of difficult Sanskrit texts. 
Scholars have recognised even before him 
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that the language of the important Buddhist 
writings was originally neither Pali nor 
Sanskrit but a certain Magadhi dialect. But 
Prof. Luders was probably the first to make 
a practical application of this theory by 
employing Magadhi forms in order to clear 
the texts of many a difficult passage in 
Buddhist writings of old. 

Prof. Luders is also mainly responsible 
for the deciphering and utilization of the 
famous Turfan finds as regards their bearing 
upon Indology. 

His wife, Dr. Else Luders, executes herself 
the difficult task of putting together the 
fragments — often very small — of the Brahrai 
MSS. discovered in Central Asia. In 1921, she 
published in collaboration with her husband 


a translation of Buddhist fairy Tales of 
ancient India. In it the translation of the 
Pali prose-texts was done by Mrk. Luders, 
while the Gathas and the annotations were 
rendered by her husband. In 1921, the , Uni- 
versity of Rostock conferred on Mrs. Luders 
the honorary degree of Doctor (Dr. h. c, i. e., 
honoris causa) in recognition of her services 
to the cause of literature. 

The writer of these lines had the privilege 
of sitting at the feet of Prof. Luders for a 
couple of terms at the University of Berlin. 
He had also the honour of partaking of his 
genial hospitality on more than one occasion 
in his home. And it is a fact that Indian 
students in Berlin always find in Prof. Luders 
a sure guide, philosopher and friend. 


THE LEGALITY OF COMMUNAL DISTRIBUTION OF SERVICES 

By ASHOKE CIIAITERJEE 


"•Britain’s Solemn Pledges'' 

S anctimonious unscrupulousness is the 

dorainant feature of imperialist psychoIog:y. 
Whether it has always been so, is not 
definitely known to us ; but we have a 
suspicion that it has been there since the 
first emperor committed his first crime in the 
name of religion and civilisation. That 
being so, it is no doubt futile to demonstrate 
the insincerity, hypocrisy or inconsistency 
of imperialistic declarations. Yet we cannot 
say that it is entirely futile to show up lies ; 
for are not there men ever ready to accept 
things at their face value ? Is it not, there- 
fore, our duty to repeat ourselves over and 
over again in order to disillusion the last of 
the credulous victims of imperialism ? 

No one knows it better than ourselves 
that British declarations and promises are 
mostly hollow insincerities, put in just to 
gain breathing time, when adverse 
circumstances press heavily on Britishers — 
empty words flung about to divert the 
attention of people, while they refresh their 
weary muscles prior to continuing their 
work of exploitation anew. Knowing this 
as we do, it is necessary that we repeatedly 
told ourselves how far we could trust the 


British so that we might not be taken in 
too often. If we cannot force them to be 
sincere in their words and dealings by our 
denunciations, we can at least thereby 
undermine to some extent their ability to 
do further mischief with the help of sweet 
words. 

As in other fields, so also in the field of 
communal distribution of public services, the 
British rulers of India have shown a 
phenomenal lack of consistency and honest 
adherence to their own solemn pledges. It 
was the late Dadabhai Naoroji who first put 
“Britain’s Solemn Pledges” within inverted 
commas in the Introduction to his memorable 
book. Poverty and Un-British Rule in India, 
He did so in a different connection altogether, 
but we can here use his selections to explain 
and support our contention, which is that 
in dhtrihuHng public sei'viccfi on a communal 
basis the Oovernmcnt of India are violating 
the Act of Parliament of lSiJ3 (India) the 
Queen's Proclamation of 1858, Lord Lyttons 
declaration of Jan, LIS 7 7^ a7id various other 
Proclamations and Pledges, Let us quote 
here the lines selected by the Grand Old Man 
from “Britain’s Solemn Pledges" and consider 
how far they justify or condemn the present 
policy of the Government 
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Act of Parliament, 1833 (India):— 

“That no Native of the said territories, nor any 
nataral-bcrn subject of His Majesty resident 
therein, shall by reason only of his religion, place 
of birth, descent, or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment under 
the said Company/’ 

(The Company’s duties wore transferred 
to the Crown in 1858). 

The Queen's Proclamation of 1858 : — 

“We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations of 
duty which bind us to all our other subjects and 
these obligations, by the blessinj? of Almighty God, 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

“And it is our further will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects of whatever race or creed, be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our service 
the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ahilify. and mtegriiy. duly to 
discharge. 

“When by the blessing of Providence internal 
tranquility shall bo restored it is our earnest 
desire to stimulate -and to administer its Govern- 
meat for the benefit of all our subjects resident 
therein, in their prosperity will be our strength, 
in their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward. And may the God of 
all power grant to us and to those in autliority 
under us strength to carry out these our wishes 
for the good of our people.” 

Ijord Lytton (the Viceroy), on the 
assumption by Queen Victoria of the title of 
Empress, 1st January 1877, at the Delhi 
Assemblage : — 

“But you, the Natives of India, whatever your 
race a)id whatever your (weed have a recognised 
claim to share largely with your English fellow- 
subjects, according to your capacity for the task, 
in the administration of the country you inhabit. 
This claim is founded in the highest justice. It 
has been repeatedly affirmed by . British and 
Indian statesmen and by the legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament. It is recognised by the 
Government of India as binding ^ on its honour 
and consistent with all the aims of its policy.” 

Lord Lytton (the Viceroy), as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, March, 1877 

“The Proclamation of the ^ Queen contains 
Solemn Pledges, spontaneously given, and founded 
upon the highest justice.” 

Jubilee of 1887. The Queen Empress, 
in reply to the Jubilee Address of Con- 
gratulation of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation : — 

“Allusion is made to the Proclamation issued 
on the occasion of, my assumption of the direct 
Government of India as a charier of the hberhes 
of the princes and peoples of India. It has always 
been and will continue to be my earnest 
desire that the prineip les ^ of that ^ Proclamation 
should be unswervingly maintainedf^ 

We have italicised those words and passages 


in the above quotations to which we want 
to draw the special attention of the reader. 
From the above we find that to the Govern- 
ment of India race, religion, caste, creed, 
place of birth or descent should have no 
importance at all in the selection of public 
servants and in the distribution of adminis- 
trative power. Regarding the latter it may 
be pointed out here that the spirit in which 
allocation of franchise has been effected 
under the Government of India Act of 1919, 
is entirely opposed to the above-quoted 
“Solemn Pledges/' It is capacity, education, 
integrity and such like individual and real 
qualifications that should have given a man 
his vote in India; not his religious faith 
or racial ancestry, as we find it actually in 
the present system. However, criticism of 
the Government of India Act of 1919 is 
not the aim of the present article, and we 
shall leave it at that. 

That the present policy of the Government 
of India regarding appointments is commun- 
alistic is undoubtedly true. Lest any think 
that the Government is adopting the 
communal principle merely as a temporary 
measure, and not as their declared policy, 
let us point out that it is the declared 
policy of the Ooveryinicnf of India to 
distribute the All-India and other services 
on communal basis. Let us study the 
following document for a while : — 

Copv of Home Department Office Memorandum 
No. F-i76/25.-Esls., dated the 5th February 1926, 
to the Financial Adviser, Military Finance. 

Subject '.—Measures to be adopted for securing 
the appointment of members of minority communi- 
ties in the Government of India Secretariat offices 
(Clerical Establishment.) 

The undersigned is directed to invite a reference 
to the Horae Department Office Memorandum 
No. F-17(>/25-Ests., dated the 15th July 1925, on 
the subject noted above. 

2. The policy of the Government of India is 
to prevent the preponderance of any^ one class or 
community, and they have now decided that the 
method laid down for the purpose of attaining 
this end in the case of the All-India services, 
namely, the reservation of one-third of all 
permanent vacancies for the redress of communal 
inequalities should be adopted generally in recruit- 
ing the clerical establishments in the Government 
of India Secretariat and the offices subordinate 
thereto. This procedure should be adopted in all 
future recruitment. 

3. In order to give the instructions practical 
effect it will be necessary for each Department or 
office to examine the communal composition of 
its clerical staff from time to time with a view to 
ascertaining whether any community requires to 
be more adequately represented. Further, the head 
of each office should specifically consider in the 
case of every third vacancy which occurs whether 
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or not such vacancy should, having regard to the 
communal composition of the clerical staff of the 
office, go to a meuiber of a minority community, 
if the^ decision is in the affirmative, candidate of 
such a community, if available and adequately 
qualified, should be appointed to the vacancy, the 
claims ot the various minority communities avail- 
able for service being borne in mind. If the 
decision' is in the negative, the vacancy should go 
to the candidate with the best claim to it, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, and 
not necessarily to a member of the non-minority 
community. Such recruitment should of course 
be made through the prescribed channel where 
such has been laid down. 

4. These orders refer to fresh recruitment only 
and not to Departmental promotions, which will 
continue to be regulated by merit. 

5. It is requested that a copy of these orders 
may be communicated to attaclied and subordinate 
offices for information and guidance. 

We have aiithoritati information from 
the Home Department, Government of India, 
that some if /mt similar iaslruciinm hare been 
issncfl in regard to the All- India and 
Central Scr rices generally. 

Let us next consider the following 
extract from the Legislative Assembly 
Minutes 

No. 244. 

Legislative Assembly. L. I), li No. 2040. 

Answered on tlie 24th August, 1927. 

(Reply 1 ) 3 ^ the Hon’ble Mr. J. Crerar to Mr. 
Anwar-uJ-A/im’s question regarding the orders 
for appointment of members of minority communi- 
ties in the Services.) 

. General instructions on the subject have been 
issued^ by the Horne Department. The principles 
laid aown are applicable to the Government of 
India a wiiole, and Departments do not ordinarily 
issue independent, orders on the subjtct, but confine 
themselves to bringing the general orders, where 
necessary, to the notice of subordinate authorities. 

I Know of no case in which the orders have 
proved ineffectual. 

Now the above clearly show that the 
Government of India do not now-a-days 
appoint people solely according to individual 
merit, but they are influenced largely by 
consideration of a man’s religion or ( in the 
case of Anglo-Indians) birth. This is no 
place to discuss the question whether or 
not this policy has been dictated by a 
desire to bring disruption into the growing 
Nationalism of a united India, which is a 
menace to the British autocrats of India ; 
we shall here judge only whether the British 
have any legal right to do what they are 
doing. 

To our knowledge, the British rulers of 
India ha\e never abrogated the Act and the 
Proclamation of 1833 and 1858. V e believe 
they still form the basis of the British 


Indian state system. How then can we 
accommodate the present policy of the 
Government with these solemn pledges ? 

The Government’s existing policy is that 
of all public services, some should be 
reserved for one community, some for 
another and so op ; so that if after the 
quota assigned to one community has been 
filled up a highly qualified member of tnat 
community applies for a job, he will not 
get it and it will go to a less qualified man 
of some other community whose claim on 
services still remains unexhausted. What, 
may we ask, disables the more qualified 
man and deprives him of his job ? Evidently 
his religion or descent Does this not go 
against the Act of 1833 and the (Queen's 
Proclamation ? We believe it does. 

The minority communities, who support 
the communal policy of the Goverpraent, 
do so, not on account of their minority in 
numbers, but because they are minors in 
education, ability, and general training. 
They look for a temporary advantage 
through political agitation (which is welcome 
to the British authorities), whereas the 
proper thing for them to do should have 
been organivsed effort at removing their 
own individual deficiencies. Just as a 
member of a minority community cannot 
become a good writer, an able scientist or 
a ])Owerful athh'tc by pleading his religion 
or birth, similarly also lie can not become 
an able officer in any department of Govern- 
ment through his profound faith in the 
Vedas, the Koran or the BibK' ; or through his 
having J^ortuguese, French, Dutch, Ei»glish or 
Bedouin bViod in his veins. This communal 
criterion of excellence is one of the worst 
examples of the atavistic plunge back that 
‘statesmanship” occasionally forces “states- 
men” to indulge in in the hope of achieving 
some selfish purpose. In the present instance 
the Government of India are supplying a 
a bone of contention, in the shape of this 
non-religions communalism, in order to 
substitute a religious b ino of contention, 
which was fast disappearing towards the 
beginning of the century under the pressure 
of a rapidly-growing nationalism in India. 
The result is that, at least temporarily, the 
one bone is creating a lot of trouble and 
the other is also recovering its solidity. 
But we are again digressing. 

Our object in writing this article is to show 
th^\ the commnnnl principle in the distrihviion 
of jobs as adopted by the Government of 
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India IS ILLEGAI. and efforts should be 
made to figfht it legally and constitutionally. 
Whether or not the British are using this 
principle as a fruitful means of providing 
the people of India with too ranch ocMsupation 
to ffnd time to agitate against the British, 
the point is that they have no legal right 
to do so. If they desire communal disunity 
in India they must be more clever to gain 


their objective. They must not thus openly 
go againt India's “constitution^' and “Charter 
of Liberties/’ the “Solemn Pledges” of their 
own ancestors. Will not some one, some 
one preferably who has lost a job or failed 
to get one inspite of possessing superior 
qualifications, sue the Secretary of State as 
a Test Case ? 


COMMENT AND CKITIOISM 
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Proficiency of Bengali Moslem Students 
in Mathematics 

^ In your last issue, p. 401, you wDle : “Miss 
faiilat-un-nessa, a Mahomedau woman student, 
obtainf^d a lirsr-dass lirst in M A. in mathematics. 
Miss Fazilat-un-nessa’s achievement is a reconl for 
Bcjogali Muslim students as well as for Bengtii 
women students of all sects.” 

This is not correct. Mr. A Ik] ns Sobhan Mahmud, 
B. 0. S, stood first in the first class in mi?r*^d 
mathematics in the M Sc, examination, and Mr. 
Mujibar Rahman, 1. C. S., stood first in the first 
class in pure mathematics in the M. A, examination, 

A Readek, 


Recent Hindi Literature 

In the t4itoi>er issue of the Modern Review 
Mr. L. N. Misra lias endeavoured to refute all the 
statements of my ai’ti(de entitled the Recent TUndi 
Literature (published in the August issue of the 
Review). 

My article was not a “piece of criticiue” as Mr. 
Misra thinks it to be. It was a mere informatory 
article. It was written simply to inform the 
public outside the Hindi-speaking world about the 
miserable condition of our recent literature. ^ I do 
not say that the Hindi-reading public ‘constitutes 
a nation of its own.’* but T do say that the spirit 
of provincialism (the twin brother of “nitionalism” 
as I have ventured to call it) reigrrs supreme over 
the minds of some of our editors and literary 
critics Only the ot ler day the editor of one 
ot the most popular Hindi weeklies and Mr. Rarn 
Nath Lab whom Mr. Misra has admired as one of 


the greatest poets of the “New Era”, expressed 
their feelings of suppressed indignatioa by assert- 
ing that the aged editor of the Prahashi and the 
Modern Review published my article simply 
because he was very narrow-minded, greatly 
preju(iice(l against the cause of the lingua franca 
of India, and unreasonably jealous of the progress 
our literature was making by titsJand starts. If this 
outburst is not the pr-tdu 't of the venomous spirit 
of provinci^ilism, what is it ? 

In the conrftO ol my criticism upon Premashram 
1 have written, “this very work of fiction has made 
our men of letters realise for the lirst time the 
greatness of our literature”. Mr. Misra finds fault 
with this statement of mine. Whit about Tulsi 
and Kabir V asks our venerable friend. One might 
have thought that he had sufRcjient brain to grasp 
from the very title of rny article the fact that 1 
was speaking of the rece^it Hindi literature. Tulsi 
and Kabir reijuire no Mr. Misra or anybody else 
to shod light upon their self-luminous and “radio- 
active” glory, 

One wonders if ^Ir. Misra is defending Mr. 
Premchand or merely corroborating mv vi^^ws in 
regard to his “art.” In one place he says that the 
true Art is (juite independent of a y problem wnat- 
soever (which is the mere echo of rny view ex- 
pressed indirectly in rav article), while immediate- 
ly in the n<-^xt paragraph he asserts that the 
solution of social and pilitical ^ problems is ^the 
ultimate end which the groat artists have in view. 
One is at an utter loss to decide* what to say about 
these contradictory arguments. I leave this decision 
for the reading public. Oae remark, hoyever, I 
cannot but explode. I never wrote* in my article 
that “a writer in the habit of touching upon the 
social and political problems eventually comes 
down from the rank of a superb aitUt.” Wnat I 
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really said or meant to say was that the solution 
of these j)roblems is not the ultimate end which a 
true arfist has in view ,and if a artist wants to 
solve any problem at all it is not the aphemeral 
problem of political and socii.1 triflings but the 
eternal problem of humanity, of the sufferings of 
an individual (or personal, whatever you may like 
to c^l it), human soul. Art deals with the reality 
of the personal life and not with the impersonal 
theories of politics, sociology and science. Great 
poets have, no doubt, brought proi^lems for their 
works from political and social spheres. But they 
have brought them simply to give wider scope to 
their plots so that they might be able to express 
the sufferings of an individual human soul more 
beautifully and more clearly. They have always 
tried to show how the suffering human soul, 
while conforming to every political and social 
conventionality, has been striving to blend the 
rhythm of its every vibration with the harmonious 
music of the great Eternity. On the contrary, in 
Mr. Premchand’s novels the political and social 
problems are all-in-all. Take away these problems 
from them and the whole theory, which the writer 
has tried to establish, falls to the ground, and the 
whole plot collapses like a house of cards. As if 
these problems constituted the basic factor in the 
evolution of tlie emotional energies of man. Thus 
Mr. Premchand’s notion of Art is diameticalb 
opi^sed to that of the great artists of the world. 

Mr. Misra’s statement that Tolstoi failed in 
literature and succeeded in politics is so radically 
false, preposterous and ridiculous that I dare not 
speak anything in this connection. Perhaps our 
respected friend is not aware of the fact that in 
the West Tolstoi, the preacher, has faded into 
insignificance before the dazzling glory of Tolstoi, 
the true and great artist. As regards the mis- 
representation of Gorki and Tagore, Mr. Misra un- 
successfully pretends not to be aware of any such 
writers in the Hindi world as have tried to present 
the art of these two master writers in a distorted 
form. Perhaps he will be so honourable as not to 
deny that he is aware of the literary criticisms of 
Mr. Raghupati Sahai and Mr. Janardan Jha. Both of 
these famous critics have asserted that Tagore 
and Gorki have preached politics behind the veil 
of their art. And this very ^Ir. Raghupati Sahai it 
was who, after cojiiparing Premashram to a great 
many greatest classics of the world, affirmed 
that this masterpiece of fiction was one of the 
brightest gems in the “vast sea of the literature 
of the world.’* 

As to the information of Mr. Misra about the 
advent of a new era in the Hindi literature I am 
sincerely grateful to him. But all the same, it is 
evident that he corroborated my statement 
respecting that “art” of Mr. Maithili Saran Gupta and 
Mr. Ayodhya Sing Upadhyaya, the respective 
authors of Bharat Bharati and Priya'^'avasa. In my 
opinion these two “poets’' are still leading our 
literary public and I see distinct marks of the 
footprints of Messrs. Gupta, Upadhyaya and 
Premchand in the writings of a great many of our 
young writers. However, T do not deny the 
talents of Mr. Pant and Mr. I’rasad. But T am 
perfectly convinced that the “new movement” has 
not proved a successful one as yet. For we see 
that so many of the advocates of this new move- 
ment have been trying hard to oppose one another. 
Why is it that 'each of our Premchands, Tripathis 


and “Sumanas” have been striving with unflagging 
vigour and straining every nerve to gain superiori- 
ty over any other writer? Why are thefi.e master 
novelists and master-poets engaged in furious but 
at the same time ridiculous literary cock-lights ? If 
this state of things is not “disorder and chaos” 
what in reality is it ? 

IiA Chandka JOSHI 


Indians in Burma 

In the October issue an Indian fin Burma has 
drawn the attention of Indian leaders and publicists 
to the problem of Indians in Burma and has earned 
the gratitude of the Indian community in Burma. 
But it appears that the writer is one of those 
superficial critics who care little to take stock of 
actualities and whose carefully collected data are 
used to bolster up dead programmes while trying 
to give an idea of the Indian position and suggest- 
ing remedies for the community. He has gone out 
of his way to throw mud at the Congress workers 
of Burma among whom one can easily recount 
some of the most redoubtable (‘hampions of the 
Indian cause. He takes exception to their desire 
to form an Indo* Burmese mtmte and even goes 
to the extent of questioning the honesty of Congress 
leaders. He says that “the separatist tendency 
is growing apace among the intelligentsia, 
certainly meaning the English-educated Burmans. 
and I am in full agreement with him, having had 
enough oppurtunities of mixing with them m the 
University and outside. But the “intelligentsia” 
is a very small percentage of the population and 
their quarrel is with the “0 per cent. Indians 
following trade and Ihe professions;” it is a question 
of loaves and fishes of office and is similar to the 
cry of communal representation in the services 
made by the Mohamedans in India. Moreover, the 
General Council of the Burmese Association, the 
Burmese Congress, which claims the allegiance of 
a greater percentage of the Burmese population 
than the I- N. Congress does of the Indian people, 
is anti-separatist till the Burmans get Home- 
rule, fighting along with their Indian comrades. 
They might ask for separation then; in fact, they 
shall have to, in order to form a state. But that 
is no ground for saying that (1) the Burman is 
head over heels in malice and hatred to the Kala 
and 12) the Indians shall have to take a lighting 
attitude towards the Burmans ; in fact, the latter 
is an impossibility, considering the vast amount 
of investment by Indians in Burma involved. 

Burma and South Africa present dissimilar 
problems in many respects. The Burman and 
Indian bear close affinities of culture and tradition 
and it is because the Indian coming in the track 
of British conquerors have taken the position of 
exploiters and put on superior airs, in fact, the 
very things which we detest among the European 
trades people in geneial in India, that he offers 
grounds for ill-feeling amongst the Burmans. The 
Indians have done much in building up New 
Burma but to say, as many Indians who want to 
fight’ the Burmans say, that this had been done 
with a clearcut end of service to Burma in view 
and not in course of the exigencies of commerce 
is only repeating what Europeans often say to 
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us iu Ittdia* That is not the politic attitude. What 
is reoLuired is, as your contributor has suggested, 
to organise and unite the Indian population in 
Burma, and also to stretch out the hand of fellow- 
ship to Barmans and say that we are trying to 
beoonie good sons of the soil not to take the role 
of benevolent exploiters and talk of the Buddha 
and the consefiuent //^m-^-ship over I3urma any 
more, but to become good citizens of Burma sind 
not ‘'birds of passage.” The Barman, excluding 
the "intelligentsia” who exert little real influence 
on the people, does not hate 
the Indian : they are a hospitable people, 
they would gladly make room for Indians who 
talk Burmese, love the land of their adoption and 
not sneer at its people and put on a patronising 
air (which a fellow subject-nation which has found 
its present foothold on the favours of the conquering 
race from across the seas hras no riglit to put on) 
any more. That is what men like Rabindranath 
Tagcre, Lala Ijajpat Rai, Mr, 0. F. Andrews and 
if 1 am not mistaken, yourself advised the Indiaus 
in Burma to do. That is what Mr. Andrews now 
asks the Indians to do in South Africa also, though 
for reasons not alike. 

Burma is a land where equality prevails as it 
does nowhere else on earth. Burmans cannot 
understand how a nation boasting of its ancient 
heritage and civilisation can allow its labourers 
(forming 91 per cent, of the Indian population) to 
live a life of wretchedness, when the intelligentsia 
among the Indians in Burma adopt the European 
borrowed plumes for all public appearance and at 
the same time talk big about their national glories 
and religious teachings. Indians in Burma need 
more of consistency : either they must stick to their 
position as birds of passage from a great land and 
prove their superiority like the British, or they 
must merge themselves among the Burmans with 
as much of their national heritage and culture as 
they can take there. It is no good taking the role 
of benevolent angels from a hallowed land and 
prove bv the callousness of the fortunate and the 
educated towards their labouring countrymen the 
falsity of their big professions. Let the Indians 
unite in love and pride of their culture, and if 
they find Burma a land which feeds them and 
welcomes them they should try to be useful to the 
country of their adoption. That is, I believe, the 
position of Congressmen in Burma, and, for instanc*e 
I might cite the case of Mr N. C. Banerji of the 
Ilangoon Mail who championed during his stay 
in Burma the cause of the Indians most success- 
fully ; earned the confidence of Burman nationalists, 
raised the Indian community in the eyes of 
Burmans by organising demonstrations during the 
visits of Tagore, Dr. Barua, Mr. C. F. Andrews and 
others ; and by urging on Indians not to be 
ashamed of their dress and languages made 
Burmans feel that the Indians were not merely the 
coolies who had come to their land in their worst 
I’ole in history as part and pared, of a foreign 
bureaucracy, lie was a congressman; and I believe 
many Indians thik that such work by congress- 
men is neither dishonest nor "their misshapen 
patriotism, and disingenuous propaganda have deli- 
berately kept the Indians ignorant of their true 
position.” Congressmen like him, instead of stifling 
the true and natural voice of the majority of 
Indians, the majority who were both dumb and 
indifferent and mostly ignorant,” voiced their 


"opinion” from the platform and through the press 
and thus tried valiantly to safeguard Indian 
interests, working in unison, wherever possible, 
with Burmans. Mr. S. A. S. Tyabjee is a Congress- 
man and his succe.ss in the recent Anti-t^aoja 
agitation is due to the co-oporatiou of the sons of 
tlie soil. May 1 suggest that those who know 
little of the majority -both dumb and indifferent 
personally, except the plirase, should cease bother- 
ing about them and let earnest and noble Congress- 
men, Rainkrishna Mission workers and others who 
work for and amongst them work unhampered 
and with at least no un-called-for and groundless 
vinification in a country whore ardent workers 
have to bear the cross unaided and with little hope 
of encouragement V 

Benoyendka Nath Baner.iea 


The Teaching of Anthropology in the 
Calcutta University 

In connection with the letter published in the 
last issue of the "Modern Review”, will you allow 
me to mention some additional facts regarding the 
teaching of Anthropology in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Anathnatli Chatterjee is peculiar in his 
behavior with the students. He does not allow 
them to handle the instruments nor any of the 
specimens that are in the Seminar. If any one, 
say the bearer or Mr. Tarak Chandra Roychou- 
dhury, his assistant , is asked to give any. the 

only -mswer that the students get is 

l” "The Doctor Babu, /.c., Mr. Chatterji, 

has prohibited: it can’t be given”. Curiously enough, 
tnese things are not generally shown in the class, 
whereas questions on these are asked in the 
examination. Thus the students are not allowed 
even to learn what little they can bv themselves ! 
Is not such examination a mere deceptive process! 
Mr. Anathnath Chatterjee, according to the time- 
table, should taxe practical classes on Saturday. 
But so far as we are aware, he has not turned up 
even for a single day in the Seminar, not to 
speak of taking the class ! 

The university has bought a few specimens of 
human brains and these have been kept completely 
sealed up m the Seminar. Xo attempt has been 
made to demonstrate them to the students. Questions 
regarding the comparative position of the Nean- 
derthal Brain and such others are set in the 
examination— but no attempt is made to show 
the students what a normal human brain is like— 
not to speak of the cast of the Neanderthal Brain 
or any of the Seminar Brains. 

This year, while some of the 5th year students 
were attending his class and could not at all 
follow what he dictated, they asked him, "VVe 
cannot follow you, Sir.” He answered "You 
won’t be able to follow them, you simply copy the 
notes, that will do.” Will not the University 
authorities take note of this 1 

A large number of authropometrical instruments 
have been bought by the university. But curious- 
ly enough Mr. Anathnath Chatterjee and Mr, 
Tarakchamdra Roy Choudhury, who are in charge 
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of .the pracHoat have not the the stuieats And we should not be vsarprised if 

notion as to tioov’ to liialle tli)>5e instrurneots and some stnients were aetiiillv^ pla^-ced in tne M!. A. 

they- been preserved in tbe case with the and M So. exam i nations for not knowinij now to 

order ‘not to be taken out’ and are never shown to use them. 


PATH TO COMMUNAL PEACE 

Bv M. DHAR 


T he Simla unify conference met and dis- 
soivpd, as had been anticipated by many, after 
coming to the conclusion that as matters 
stand. Hindus and Mahornedans cannot agree 
on questions of “cow-killing” and “music 
before mov(jues.” To the credit of the con- 
ference now stands the tragic fact that wliat 
was before the conference a mere dift^^rence 
in the v^ews of individuals has now become 
a sharp cleavage between the two commu- 
nities concerned — what was scattered and 
personal has now become collective, organized 
and “racial.” Knowing fully well that all the 
passions and prejudices centring round the 
sacred cow and the sacred mov^que are 
in their origin and manipulation, it was an 
impossible task the conference set before 
itself attempting to cure symptoms without 
tackling the malady. There is, however, no 
question about the good, honourable and 
patriotic intention of those who called the 
conference into being and who took part in 
its deliberations. And if out of good has 
come evil, let us hope, out of this evil will 
come yet greater good. Indeed, the pheno- 
menal outbursts of the communal tension 
have been so appalling that they have eclipsed 
the real cause behind the scenes, and fighting 
is going on as if for fighting's sake. This 
real cause is the hope of “Race/’ Domination. 
It is a “Race” War-fare in which Hindus 
and Mahornedans are engaged for “race” 
supremacy, “race” sovereignty in India, so 
that, even if a binding agreement on questions 
of “cow-killing” and “music before mosques” 
could be reached, whether with or without 
the intervention of Lord Irwin, this fighting 
will still go on, possibly on some other pre- 
texts, and will not end until both sides give' 
it up in a common conviction of its utter 
futility and absurdity. 

There is a large volume of opinion, pre- 


dominantly Hindu, in favour of abolition of 
communal electorates, stressing the point that 
this abolition will restore communal harmony. 
But against this view it is pointed out that 
communal reproKSontation and communal 
electorates had been the practice since 
1909 without any overt disturbance to 
communal equilibrium. True; yet, these wide- 
spread communal riots have followed so close 
in the heels of ' the reforms, that it is 
impossible to dissociate the two. And should 
we scrutinise the Reforms for their shirfi of 
responsibility for those deplorable communal 
upheavals, we should find it iu the very 
heart of the Reforms, in the very promise of 
responsible Cfovernment contained in it. 

If in a subject country, say, of two 
“races”, the “races” are left to develope in- 
dependently of each other into a free nation, 
small wonder if they start developing anta- 
gonistically to each other. This is what is 
taking place in India to-day. It is this hope 
of “political freedom” held out by the Re- 
forms under conditions of separate communal 
electorates which has awakened race antago- 
nisms tearing the country from end to end. 

Separate electorates before the Reforms 
held no promise of political independence, and 
consequently raised no “race” ambitions and 
led to no “race” antagonisms. But by their 
promise of responsible Government, which 
has been understood to mean promise of 
political sovereignty, the Reforms have 
invested those communal electorates with 
a “race” meaning with all the rest into the 
bargain. Of course, the authors of the Re- 
forms did not foresee that their generous 
oiler was ever likely to take such a turn, 
but the fact that communal representations 
and communal electorates are incompatible 
with any progress towards responsible 
Government” was fully admitted by them. 
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Whatever the reasons of state, revealed 
and unrevealed, which mast have compelled 
the institfttion of communal electorates in the 
Reforms, so much against the reasonings of 
their, authors, now the plain position is 
that 'either the Reforms must go or the 
communal electorates must be scrapped if 
we want to “lay the spectre that besets the 
path.” For both cannot co-exist and the cause 
of Hindu-koslem unity, which has rightly come 
to be regarded as identical with the cause 
of Indian nationalism, will gain a thoii>. nd- 
fold, should even both go. In any case, f om 
the point of view of Indian notionalism, 
nothing can be worse than this Hindu-Moslem 
strife. 

Should the rulers of India’s political 
destiny decide to stand by the Reforms by 
substituting separate by joint electorates, this 
decision would not only mean a great forward 
step in the direction of responsible govern- 
ment, but what is of far greater importance 
in the present crisis than anything else, this 
will pave the way to communal peace by 
giving a wide berth to the spectre of “race” 
domination. The “opposition,” “bitterness” 


‘^strain on Mahomedan loyalty”, the main 
professed grounds for maintenance of separate 
electorates, have lost their former signifioance 
now and the Indian Mahomedan of to-day 
is no more the Mahomedan of 1918, than 
modern Turkey, etc., is its former self. In 
fact, there are Mahomedan leaders who are 
gradually losing faith in separate electorates, 
as they are realising by experience that these 
communal electorates are really doing great 
harm to their community by keeping it m 
isolation with a communal outlook and 
thus fostering a morbid spirit of self-com- 
placency 

But before the curtain finally drops on 
this tragic scene of “race” antagonisms in 
India, there must take place “a change of 
heart” both in the rank and file of Britishers 
and in the rank and tile of our countrymen : 
And that change of heart is easily effected 
in us if we concentrate on these two out- 
standing and obvious facts : 

(1) India is our own common country. 

(2) United, we all advance ; divided, we 
all go under. 


PROVINCIAL iCONTRIBnriONS 

C. V. HANUMANTH4 RAO, B. A. 


Q uite after the introduction of the Constitu- 
tional Reforms of 1919, the question 
of Provincial Contributions has become 
a standing one raising ics head annually at 
the time of the presontatiou of the Budget 
and providing a copious grouud for the play 
of interprovincial wrangliugs. Before the 
reforms, there were no Provincial Contiibu- 
tions as the provinces had no independent 
sources of revenue for themselves and had 
to depend for all their financial requirements 
upon the doles distributed by the Central 
Government, which had in its own hands all 
the means of raising and spending the 
revenues of India. Under those circum- 
stances, the provinces had no financial in- 
dependence and no facilities for taking the 
initiative in any scheme of national amelio- 
ration and development, though, at the same 
time it was also true that there was not 

73—10 


any absolute need for financial adjustment 
between the provinces and the Central 
Government as all Provincial affiirs were 
classed reserved and Provin^iul Governments 
were entirely under the control of the 
Government of India in administrative 
affairs as well. 

With the inauguration of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms and with the division 
that was made between Central and Provin- 
cial Subjects, and especially as a result of 
the introduction of the Dyarchical principle 
of Reserved and Transferred Subjects in the 
provinces, it became imperatively necessary 
that a separation should be effected between 
the central and provincial sources of revenue, 
so as to enable the Provincial legislatures 
and the Ministers, who were given the 
charge of the Transferred departments to 
possess independent means to effect any 
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improvemente and carry out any schemes 
calculated to increase the good of the 
people. As such in their report on consti- 
tutional Reforms, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford clearly enunciated the principle 
of decentralization of Indian finances and 
their distribution of the Central and Provincial 
Governments on certain fixed principles 
and the allocation to the Provinces of the 
revenues from Land Tax, irrigation tax, 
Excise and duty on stamps and to the 
Central Government of the proceeds from 
Income Tax, customs, salt and opium dues 
and Railway receipts. Since as a result of 
this redistribution of revenues, it was 
thought that there would be a deficit in 
the revenues of the Central Government, 
the authors of the joint report suggested 
the covering of that deficit by a system of 
contributions by provinces from their newly 
acquired sources of revenue. It was esti- 
mated that the deficit of the Government of 
India would be about Rs. 14 crores and 
it was recommended tnat the amount should 
be distributed over the different provinces 
who should pay to the tune of not more than 
87 per cent of their increased revenues in 
order to make good that expected deficit. 
At the same time, it was also proposed to 
give to the provinces the powers of in- 
dependent taxation and of borrowing money 
on the strength of their own rosouices. 

Intense discontent prevailed in the 
provinces against the arrangement proscribed 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford report ; and the 
Secretary of State for India appointed, on 
the advice of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament, a Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Meston, to investigate into the 
whole question of Provincial Contributions 
and other allied questions and to make 
suitable recommendations. During the time 
the Committee was conducting its investi- 
gations, the Government of India’s deficit 
was found to have gone down to Rs. G crores 
owing to certain reductions in expenditure 
and other economics ; but the Meston Com- 
mittee transferred the receipts from General 
Stamps to the Provinces and thus showed 
the Imperial deficit to amount to Rs. 10 
crores, which they sought to distribute over 
the provinces. The Committee was led to 
remark that the question of adjusting the 
provincial contributions is a very diflBcult 
one and that the policy of the Government 
of India should be so directed as to enable 
them to reduce as early as possible and to 


abolish altogether in the near future the 
system of the Provincial Governments 
Contribution to the Central revenufes. The 
problem of making good the deficit in the 
revenues of the Government of India w(is so 
imperative and urgent, that the Committee 
could not bring themselves to consider the 
grievances put forward by the different 
provinces and finally adopted tho principle 
that the contributions should be paid fr(ra 
the additional spending power acquired by 
the provinces after the recent financial re- 
adjustment between themselves and the 
Central Government. The Committee fixed 
the initial contributions which in seven 
years’ time should become ‘standard’ contri- 
butions. 

The main features of tho Meston Settle- 
ment are first that agricultural provinces 
like Madras, the Punjab and U. P., which 
are supposed to receive much advantage 
owing to the provincialisation of Land 
Revenue, are made to pay the biggest contri- 
bution, Madras paying Rs. 318 Lakhs, tho 
Punjab Rs. 175 Lakhs and the United 
Provinces, Rs. 240 Lakhs out of an ^estimated 
additional spending power of Rs. 576 Lakhs, 
Rs. 289 Lakhs and Rs. 397 Lakhs respectively. 
Secondly, tho additional spending power was 
estimated too liberally and in reality it 
never came at all, almost all the provinces 
having to run their administration on the 
basis of deficit budgets daring the first few 
years of the settlement Thirdly, Bombay, 
a largely industrial province had to forego 
its receipts from income-tax, an admittedly 
primary source of income lor that province 
and found itself in a very bad financial 
position. The result of the settlement was, 
of course, increased discontent and dissatis- 
faction among the provinces and complaints 
poured forth to the (Government of India 
urging a revision of the Meston award and 
demanding a more equitable distribution of 
burdens. Inter-provincial jealousies sprang 
up, each province urging its own claims for 
exemption from payment of tho contribution, 
Madras, for instance, saying that with a 
revenue and expenditure equal to that of 
any other province, if not more, she was 
made to pay the largest contribution and 
Bombay demanding the provincialisation of 
Income-Tax, a central head of revenue, if 
it was to balance its budgets. 

Tho Financial Relations Committee, which 
went into the whole question again at the 
time of the consideration of the Government 
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of India Act, reported that it must be a 
definite principle that no province should 
start on its career of financial independence 
with a deficit budget likely to necessitate 
the imposition of additional taxation and 
that according to that principle those 
provinces which have most largely benefited 
by the readjustment like Madras, should be 
made to pay the biggest (|uotas. The 
provincial contributions thus became an 
irrevocable first charge on provincial revenues 
which they had to pay irrespective of th ir 
financial position, which, as said above, was 
not altogether favourable. Ever since the 
contributions were decided upon, there wa^: 
the annual protest by the Provinces against 
the impost, which has been characterized 
as iniquitous’ but every year for the first 
four years the Government of India’s budgets 
were deficit budgets and it could not see 
its way to concede even an iota of the 
demands made for remission of contributions 
by provinces. The [legislative Assembly 
was the place where annual battles wore 
fought over this question between provincial 
representatives and the representatives of 
the (jovernment of India. At last in 1024-25, 
Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance Member, 
was able to organise the central finances on a 
strong footing and to present a budget which 
showed a surplus of Rs. 336 lakhs. This surplus 
was sought to be devoted to a remission 
in part of the provincial governments’ 
contributions, while from the popular side 
came the demand that it should bo used for 
the purposes of reducing the salt-tax to 
Re. 1-4-0. Sir Basil Blackett placed the 
Legislature on the horus of a dilemma by 
declaring that the surplus could be used for 
only one of the two things — reduction of 
salt-tax or reduction of Provincial Contri- 
butions and asking the popular representatives 
to choose between them. It was definitely 
assorted that the amount remitted by the 
Central Government to the Provinces should 
be utilised mainly, if not solely, for the 
purpose of the Transferred department to 
be expended by them on nation-building 
activities, and on this condition the legislature 
assented to the latter of the two alternatives 
stated above. 

Since that year, the Central Government 
has been having surplus budgets and every 
year a part of provincial contributions is 
being remitted till at last this year (1927-28) 
owing to the fixation of the rupee at 6d 
exchange and to an unusually favourable 
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monsoon, the Government of India could 
realise a substantial surplus wnich enabled 
it to follow up its declared policy and 
remit completely the contributions of all 
provinces. This action on the part of the 
Central Government was hailed with accla- 
mation by all the provinces and the hope 
was expressed that it might prove a prelude 
to the permanent abandonment of Provincial 
Contributions in future. Whatever the chances 
of the realisation of that hope may be, it 
must be stated, that for the present, the 
Provinces are put in possession of adequate 
funds to enable the ministers to carry out 
schemes of National development, which 
may have been incapable of execution before 
or otherwise. The Provincial Contributions 
have always been felt as milestones 
round the necks of provinces and 
an incorrigible dead-weight rendering them 
wholly unable to take the initiative in push- 
ing forward any beneficial and useful schemes 
in departments like sanitation, public health 
and education. Their remission or removal 
will be a great boon to the people and to 
the Provincial Governments and it is to be 
tl)e duty of the Provincial legislatures and 
the Ministers to see that the accrued amounts 
are spent for purposes for which they are 
legitimately intended. 

What of the future of the Provincial 
contributions ? They have been completely 
remitted this year but their statutory basis 
has not been shaken and they may he revived 
if by chance, the Government of India finds 
the necessity for reimposing them next ^ year. 
So the danger is there still, and with it are 
the grievances too of provinces like Bombay 
and Bengal, the first harping on the necessity 
of provincialising the income-tax and the 
second pleading for a part remission of the 
Jute-Tax. The question of reconsideration 
of the whole problem must probably, as has 
been made out by the Government of India 
in the Council of State recently, wait till 
the forthcoming visit of the Royal Statutory 
Commission ; ^nd though, as has been stated 
by Government in the same place, the Pro- 
vincial Governments have been addressed by 
the Government of India on the subject 
with a view to finding out their views, 
nothing can be expected to come out of it. 
But it has to be pointed out that now that 
the Government of India has come to stand 
on its own legs, it will bo in the fitness of 
things if the method of provincial contri- 
butions is entirely given up. Also, the 
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provinces should be allowed full financial 
independence and latitude to spend their 
funds as they like and as events are drifting): 
towards the ideal of Provincial autonomy, it 
will be very awkward if Provinces have to 
go on depleting their resources, required for 
carrying out several important schemes, to 
till up the exchequer of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Statutory Commission which is 
expected to recommend the introduction of 
political and administrative autonomy in the 
Provinces should inevitably be and as a 
necessary corollary to that recommendation, 
go in also for financial autonomy to 


the provinces and the abolition of 
the system of provincial contributions. 
The Government of India should be made 
to depend upon its increased receipts from 
income tax and customs duties to make good 
any possible deficits in its revenues and 
leave the provinces to themselves; the more 
so because the two central heads of revenue 
noted above are capable of expansion and 
increased yield while Land Revenue, Excise 
and Stamps which are provincial sources 
are comparatively inexpansive heads of 
revenue. This way lies the progress and 
prosperity of the country. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Kodak for Good Teeth 

The Imlmn T)erdnl Ecvieiv, and excellent 
monthly j-uirniil devoted entirely to topics 
of dental hvgiene and dentistry, tells us : 

George Eastman of the Eastman ^ Kodak 
Company, Rochester N. Y. U. S. America has 
donated a handsome amount of about forty five 
lacs rupees for establishing a dental clinic in 
London. Tliere is also to he found the 
Ea-tman Dmtil Clinic at Rochester, U. S. 
America, which is also the prodm^t of Mr Eastman’s 
generosity. The establishment of such a clinic 
will materially aid to render adequate treatment 
to the thousands of children, working men and 
women and the poor, who through insufficient 
care of their teeth are the victims of those ailments 
which beset bad teeth. Such class of people will 
be benefited from the point of health, whhih will 
react in greater economic efficiency for the 
country. It is believed that the researches and 
investigations made at the Clinic will greatly aid 
the facilitation of popular preventive dentistry and 
the standardization of treatment of dental diseases. 
We have nothing but words of praise and admira- 
tion for the broad-minJedness of Mr. Eastman, 
and above all for his love of sufTeting humanity 
that he wishes to serve through the medium of 
dental dirties. We want here in India a philanthro- 
pist of the vision of Mr. Eastman. 


Mexico takes Care of Baby's Mouth 

It appears that Mexico is wide awake 
to the urgent need of enlightening people 
about oral hygiene In India this, like 
many other important matters, is sadly 


neglected. We should learn from Mf*xico, 
where we are told by the Indmu Dental 
Itevmv 

An order of the Mexican Federal Department 
of Public Ueabh, Mexico, prohibits the importation 
and manufacture of baby pacifiers on tlie ground 
that they are a menace to the health of the baby. 
The department has sent out instructions to 
mothers .warning them as to the need for the 
perfecit sterilization of nipples used by artificially 
fed babies. Jt is by such steps that the care of 
the babies can be taken and not by holding once- 
a-y ear- baby- week shows. 


Dentistry in Japan 

In the same journal we also find the 
following : 

It is surprising to know the progress dentistry 
has made within so short a period in Japan. The 
number of dentists in Japan is at present estimated 
at about 10,000, and they are practising almost 
everywhere throughout the country. There are 
five colleges under the control of Department of 
Home Affairs, sending out ^bout 600 graduates 
every year. Japan also claims two dental colleges 
exclusively for ladies. They are, Meika Girls’ 
Dental College and Tokyo Girls’ Dental College. 
Fifteen dental periodicals are published in the 
country. 


Prof Sarkar on Indianisation of 
the Intellect 

Progress of Cirihsation, Bombay, has 
some good things to say about the University 
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of Calcutta aud its intellectual preeminence 
among ladian Universities in connection with 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s convocation address 
at Bombay in the course of which he said, 

The intellectual resurrection of India was, he 
said, the supreme ideal of the Indian nationalist ; 
and in realising that ideal the universities had to 
play the leading part. That was a duty which 
they coaid no longer ignore without failing to 
justify their existence in the clianged world. They 
could no longer be glorified schools, mere 'work- 
shops for turining out clerks and school-masters, 
mechanics and overseers, translators and coi nsts, 
tiey had thenceforward to add to the Wf>r*urs 
stock of knowledge. They had to achieve intellec- 
tual swadeshi instead of clothing their people’s 
mind with garments imported from Europe. Was 
political sivaraj possible, he asked, could simraj 
las^ if given by others, in a country which eternally 
looked up to foreign lands for all additions to human 
knowledge, for all new discoveries in medicine 
and science, for all new inventions in the mechani- 
cal arts and the accessaries of civilised life and 
for every leap forward of the human mind in 
(iuest of truth V 


Hindu-MTuslim Riots 

The Frdir Mogaxinr writes : 

After Bareilly, Cawnpore and Nagpur have paid 
their toll to communal incendiarism. The number 
of wounded has gone up to hundreds. t)f casualties 
as well as deaths the majority in both the places 
consists of Muhammadans. The boast of The 
Ilifsiim Oiiilool' that “the Muslim is the better 
fighter” has been falsified at least in these two 
instances. To us the victory of either community 
seems in the words of Mr. Ftoy, whose article on 
a kindred subject we publish elesowhere, to be 
the defeat of the whole country. Whether Hindus 
win or Muhammadans, the intercornraunal sculfles 
inflict losses on both, and what either section 
sufl’ers in men and money is so much manhood plus 
so much wealth wasted out of the common stock 
which its single owner, single proprietor, the 
mother country, could have put to better use. 


Punishment for Apostacy in Islam 

The present craze among some Maham- 
madans for the assassination of Arya Samajist 
missionaries who probably preach against 
Islam and reconvert Indian Mahammadans 
to Hinduism has led many to think that it 
is probably through being urged by the 
teachings of Islam that the assassins prowl 
about with hidden daggers in search of the 
Arya Samajist missionaries. M. Zahur-Ud- 
Din and Butt proves the contrary in the 
Islamic World. We are told that violence 
against non-believeis is absolutely forbidden 
in the Islamic scriptures. ’ He quotes ex- 


tensively from texts and winds up his 
aigument as follows : 

“Surely as for those who believe then dis- 
believe, again believe and again disbelieve, then 
increase in dihbelieve, Allah will not forgive them, 
nor guide them in the right path” (4 : 137). JI 
the ar>ostates from Islam had to meet capital 
punishment, how could they survive to become 
Muslims again and then to apostate. These are 
the only verges of the Holy Quaran , relating to 
apostacy. And it will be seen that in none ot 
these is any punishment prescribed for the apostate 
except the suttenng whieh they must undergo in 
the next life for dying in unbelief. And why 
should Islam iirescntie punishment for those who 
according to its teachings die in unbelief V The 
answer is not far to seek. Do not our actions 
proceed from our beliefs? Good beliefs undoubiea-* 
ly lead to good a(‘.tions and bad beliefs to wrong 
deeds which undoubtedly bring down ^ divine 
wrath. Islam wants us all to have good beliefs so 
that we may do righteous deeds. 

It is therefore clear beyond the very shadow of 
doubt, that the teachings of Al-Quran do not give, 
us any (duo to the truth of the allegation which 
has been made by some unjust critics of Islam, 
that Islam proscribes death penalty for the 
apostates. The fact is that those who spread false 
reports that Islam prescribes death ^ penalty for 
apostacy, are either deliberately misrepresenting 
the matter for interested motives, or it is due to 
ignorance on their part. In the latter case they 
are pardonable ; but m the foimer, they ^ richly 
deserve the condemnation of the whole civilized 
world 


Iffir. Gandhi and ‘‘Mother India^’ 

Current Thought publishes the full text 
of Mr. Gandhrs criticism of “Mother India.” 
Mr, Gandhi denies having said the things 
put into his mouth by Miss Mayo just before 
he was operated upon by Col. Maddock. He 
then says : 

The book is brimful of descriptions of incidents 
of which an average Indian at any rate has no 
knowledge. Thus she describes an ovation said 
to have been given to tlie Prince of Wales, of 
which Indian India has no knowledge, but which 
could not possibly escape it if it had happened. 
A crowd is reported to have fought its way to 
the Prinfie’s (*-ar somewhere in Bombay. “The 
Police,” Miss Mayo says, “tried vainly to form a 
hedge round tho car moving at a crawl unprotected 
now through a solid mass of shouting humanity 
which won through to the railway station at last.” 
Then at the railway station while there were three 
minutes for tlie tram to steam out, the Prince is 
reported by Miss Mayo to have ordered the barriers 
to be dropped and the “mobs” to be let in. The 
authoress then proceeds, “like the sweep of a river 
in floods, the interminable multitude rolled in, and 
shouted and iauglud and wept, and when the 
train started, ran along side of the Royal carriage 
till they could run no more.” All this is supposed 
to havu happened in 1921 on the evening of 
November 22, whilst the dying embers of the riots 
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were ^ still hot. There is much of tliis kind of 
stuff in this r6mantic chapter^ which is headed, 

Behold a Liffht. 

, Th^ nineteenth chapter is a collection of autho- 
nties in praise of the achievements of the British 
Government almost every one of which has been 
repeatedly ^ challenged both by English and 
Indian writers of unimpeacJiable integrity. The 
seventeenth chapter is written to show that we 
are a ‘world menace.' 'Jf, as a result of Miss 
May's effort the League of Nations is moved to 
declare India a segregated country unfit for 
exploitation, I have no doubt that both the West 
and the East would be the gainers. We may then 
ha\re our internecine wars. Hindus may be eaten 
np ^ she threatens by the hordes from the 
Northwest and Central Asia. That were a position 
infinitely superior to one of ever growing emas- 
culation. Even as electrocution is a humaner 
method of killing tlian that of the torturous 
method of roasting alive, so would a sudden over- 
whelming swoop from Central Asia upon the 
^^resisting, insanitary, suporsitious and sexually- 
ndden Hindus as Miss Mayo describes us to be, 
be a humane deliverance from the living and 
Ignominious death which we are going through 
at the present moment. 

We entirely agree here with Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi then says a few words of 
advice to the foreign readers of this atrocious 
book. He says : 

I warn them against believing this book. 1 do 
not remember having given the message Miss 
Mayo imputes to me. The only one present who 
took any notes at all has no recollection of the 
message imputed to me. But J do know what 
message 1 give every American who comes to 
see me. Do not believe newspapeis and the catchy 
literature you get in America. But if you want 
to know anything about India, go to India as 
students. Study India for yourself. If you cannot 
go, make a study of all that is written about India, 
for her and against her, and then form your own 
conclusions. The ordinary literature you get is 
either exaggerated vilification of India or exaggerat- 
ed praise. 

But he finds at least some good in the 
book that Miss Mayo wrote to lower India 
in the eye of the world and to give an 
argument to India's tormentors for their acts 
of oppression. We are told. 

AVhilst we may be thankful for arvthing good 
that foreign visitors may be able honestly to say 
of us, if we curb our anger, Ave sjall learn, as 1 
have certainly learnt, more from our critics than 
from our patrons. Our indignation whicli we are 
bound to express against the slanderous book 
must not blind us to our obvious imrierfectioiis 
and our great limitations. Our anger will leave 
Miss Mayo absolutely unhurt and it will only 
recoil upon ourselves. We too have our due share 
of thoughtless readers as tlie West has and in 
seeking to disprove everything Miss Mayo has 
Avritten we shall make the reading public believe 
that we are a race of perfect human beings against 
whom nothing can be said, no one can dare say 
one word. The agitation that has been set up 


against the book is in danger of being over-done. 
There is no cause for fury, I would close this 
review Avliich I have undertaken with the^ greatest 
reluctance and under great pressure of work with 
a paraphrase of a beautiful couplet from Tulsidas : 

Everything created by God, animate or, in- 
animate has its good and bad side. The wise man, 
like the fabled bud who, separating the cream of 
milk from its water, helps himself to the cream 
leaving the Avator alone. Avill take the good from 
everything leaving the bad alone." 


Agriculture and Industry 
Go Hand in Hand 

Vrol BanesAvar Das B. S. Ch. E (111., U. 
S. A.) contributes a valuable article on The 
Importance of Chemical Technology in India, 
to the Bengal Technical Inslit ate Magaxinc, 
He shows clearly that Industry and agri- 
culture are closely related and not mutually 
opposed as some think. Bettering agicultiire 
means the betterment of industry. A single 
quotation from this article will explain his 
view point. He writes : 

India is principally an agricultural country. 8o 
the growth of industries in India should bo in 
keeping with the requirements of Agriculture and 
the agricultural products. AVilh the improvements 
made in the agricultural methods, the demand for 
fertilisers is bound to go up. Thus the fertiliser 
industry and the oil-industry aie of great and 
immediate importance and are certainly Avortliy 
of the proper attention of the Indian financiers 
and Industrialist. The oil-industry holds a pecu- 
liarly iniercsting place in India. The oil-socds are 
the products of Indian agriculture and tlioy are 
raised in great varieties and huge quantities. The 
products obtained from these seeds have multi- 
farious uses both for edible and leclmieal 
purposes and tliey are in ready demand in India 
and abroad. Also this industry produces a bye- 
product in the form of oil -cakes which are good 
fertilisers. So the oil-industry combines in itself 
the productions of both the oils, fats and allied 
products and the fertilisers. 

The main difficulties in the way of the develop- 
ment of oil-industry in India along modern lines 
are in connection with the recovery of oils and 
the consumption of oil-cakes. Most primitive 
methods Avhich are very wasteful arc still in use 
in India. These methods give very low yield of 
oils from the seeds and produce cakes rich in oil- 
content which make them unsuitable for use as 
cattle-feed and fertiliser. So India loses both wavs 
and she has to bo centent only by selling seeds 
to the foreign countries Avhere they recover prac- 
tically all the oils present in the seeds. India 
is indeed the queen of oil-seeds but the above 
situation prevents her from being the (iueen of 
oils. All industries using and as their principal 
raw materials c^n succeed and survive provided 
they can get oils at a cheap rate. As at present 
situated, this is a great draw-back in India for 
the growth of oil-industry. So the first and fore- 
most attention should be directed in India towards 
tlie recovery of oils from their seeds by the most 
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up-to-date methods, all of which are quite 
applicable under Indian oonclitions with slight 
modificatmns. 


• The Next War 

Dhangopal Mukerjea discusses the next 
world War in the forward anniversary 
number. Sa^s Mr. Mukorjea : 

The present European governments are driving 
their respective peoples into a 'world conllict as 
siirelv as a butcher drives the sheep and c<. ys to 
slaughter Unless the common humanity ( . the 
nations assorts itself against the mediocre pcjj^u^ios 
of their politicans, there is not a thing on bod s 
earth that can prevent the sinister catastrophe. 
One docs not have to (piote statistics to prove the 
valifiitv of the above statement Metaphorically 
sneaking the powers of the. West love peace, and 
are working for peace with as much gusto as a 
tiger toils for vegetarianism. 


Problem of the Indian States 

Lord McstoiUs review of Mr. X. M. 
Panikkar's book “Indian States and the 
Oovernment of India' which appeared 
originally in the Sunday times has been 
reproduced in the Fcudaiory and Zrmindary 
India. Kegarding the history and character 
of the Indian states we are told : 

“The States” Mr. Panikkar writes, “ami Iheir 
relation with the British Governments afford no 
parallel or analogy to any institution known to 
history. The politiaal system they represent is 
neither feudal nor federal, m 

respects it shows similarities to hotli.— it is not an 
international systera—nor would it be correct to 
consider it a political confederacy, because the 
constituent States have no rights of succession. 
By way of further cjora plication is the variety of 
their types. At one end of the scale stand full 
powered sovereign States like Hyderabad or 
Gwalior, tho latter nearly , as big as Scotland, and 
the former more than twice the size of Greece , 
their rulers, to quote Mr. Panikkar 
legally unrestrained powers of life and o\e. 
their subjects, and make, promulgate, and enforce 
their own laws and maintain their own armies. 
At the other extreme are petty chieftains, lords of 
a few thousand acres, with about the some powers 
as a country justice. And between them great and 
small, they occupy one-third of the whole Indian 
peninsula. 

Towards the beginning of British mle 
in India, tho East India Company absorbed 
such states as were weak, whenever it could 
do so without much risk. But : 

The Mutiny of 1S57 showed the dangers of a 
policy of absorption, such as the. .D^^stertui 
Dalhousie had favoured ; and Queen Victoria gave 
a Solemn promise to maintain all treaties ana 
engagements into which John Company had 


entered with the States. This promise, scrupulously 
observed in the letter, has not always been 
respected in the spirit. 

There was a period in which the cult of 
efficiency and uniformity was vigorously pressed. 
The older-fashioned rulers murmured ; but Lord 
Curzon was firm. He told them that they were 
vassel chiefs, and that the British Crown wits 
their feudal suzerain. Wiser counsel subsequatly 
prevailed ; and when it fell to Lord Reading to 
read his recent lecture to the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
he took as his text the responsibilit.v that rests on 
the British Government for pre.>erving peace, good 
order, and decent administration throughout the 
country as a whole. After many vari nations of 
policy, interference in tho domestic affairs of the 
States has now been confined to strict necessity. 

This does not moan liberty for the 
Indian princes. For, we are told : 

At the same time there are very definite limits 
to the independence of the Princes. The British 
Government in India runs its own railways and 
telegraphs through their States ; . it does not as a 
rule, let them mint their own coins ; it gives them 
no voice in the tariff of the country and no share 
in it proceeds ; it refuses to let them combine or 
quarrel among themselves, and it allows them no 
stains in foreign policy. To some extent these 
restrictions are oncrqachraents on the ojd treaties 
of cijuality and alliance. But the Princes have 
reserved ample compensation in being sheltered 
from external aggression and internal revolution. 

They evidently are not contented with 
their lot, as we can see from the following 
words of Lord Meston : 

Tho Princes, or some of them took the unusual 
step of sending a mission to London this year in 
connection with their complaints of diminished 
sovereignty. But they do not all forgot how they 
and their forefathers have been protected by the 
power of England from tho manifold risks that 
beset small and weak Stales all the world over. 

At the present moment one of the major 
preoccupations of the princes is their future 
relation with a self-governing (?) India. Lord 
]\[eston tells us : 

What disturbs them more than any encroach- 
ment on their rights is the future of the 
Nationalist movement in British India. As 

patriotic; Indians themselves, they cannot wholly 
stand on of it, and they certainly cannot condemn 
it, a few of them have paid it the compliment of 
establishing dim, colourless copies of a legislative 
assembly in their own territorias. But the' 

prospect of a demand for the real thing among 
their people is by no means to their taste. Still 
less do they relish tho possibility of India as a 
self-governing Dominion, from which British 
control has been entirely withdrawn. They have 
neither the machinery nor the experience for 
international relations with democratic neighbours, 
and sympathy with Nationalism in the abstract is 
a different proposition from daily oo-operatiofi of 
equal terms with Nationalist leaders. Thus it is 
with the keenest vigilance that the PrincM 
watching the development of the new constittttioa 
in India, and seeking for safeguards. 
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Histrionic art in Germany 

Bernard Held writes on The Modern 
Theatre and Histrionic Art in Germany in 
Shama'a. He says : 

German hisfriohip art is yoiinj?. ft is scarcely 
200 years old. It has no smdi great traditions as 
the English theatre has inherited from Elizabethan 
times or the French theatre from the da vs of 
Molicre ; but it has with energy shaken off the 
shackles of foreign influence and developed a 
vigorous line of iis own. It has traversed some 
long stages in its journey ; fir^b from the days 
of Caroline Neuher to Goethe’s theatre in Weimar : 
thence^ to Lauhe’s Burg Theatre and the Court! 
Theatrical Company of Mciningen which gave 
birth to stage management ; afterwards came the 
liberation from the tnannerisms of the 19th century 
which had to make way for freedom of gesture 
and of speech. Tlie close of the last ('entury saw 
a fresh development under Brahms which paved 
the way for Max Reinhardt who, in the opening 
yea'^s of the pre>ent century, consolidated the 
preceding styles. Reinhardt eombined delight in 
colour and sound and the love of truth to nature 
so characteristic of the Meininger scjhool with 
Brahrn’s veneration for the tpxt of tlie poet and 
his severe natiiral ness LiKe Brahms he tolerated 
no false artificiality of tone or gesture : but he 
also banned false scenery and made it harmonize 
with the human elements of the stage- 

However, there is no lack of creative minds 
in the German theatrical world at the present 
time. Among the managers who have inspired 
the stage with new life, the most prominent is 
Herr Leopold .Tessner of the Berlin State Theatre. 
Though benefiting to the full by Roigahardt.’s 
pioneer work, lie nevertheless goes his own road. 
Whereas Reinhardt, with his inexhaustible and 
untamable fancy, ignores all bounds, .Tessner, 
urged by a desire to reduce everything to the 
simplest formula seeks to set limits and to 
condense stage ideas, both in scenic effect and in 
linguistic expression. Continuing the decanonizi- 
tion of poets begun by Gerhart Hauptmann in his 
production of Wilhelm Tell, he claims, for the 
stage manager the most unfettered liberty to 
adapt the poet’s work to the ideas of the living 
generation. In contiadistinction to Fieinhardt, for 
whom art is its own end and aim, Tessner regards 
the stage as the arena of philosophy — as the 
political instrument of the State and of it's constitu- 
tion. In doing so, he can cite as a prototype the 
theatre of Shakespeare’s time, whose stage 
reflected the political life of the Elizabethan period. 
In this matter, indeed, Tessner is outstripped by 
Erwin Piscator, an exceptionally capable histrionic 
artist who goes so far as to turn the stage into a 
tribunal and enlist it in the service of a political 
doctrine. 

In order to promote histrionic research and the 
study of the theory of dramatic art, chairs have 
been established at several Universities, e.g , Berlin, 
Kiel, Cologne, Munich and Frankfort • they serve 
to produce thoroughly trained experts. Thus 
everywhere life and development are vi'^ible. The 
projected Histrionic Exhibition at Magdeburg is 
intended to provide an epitome of every phase 
of theatrical life at the present-day. 


The consolidation of economic conditions, upon 
which the theatre depends, will lead to a 
consolidation of the theatre itself. T|]ie future 
belongs, not to any merely liberated, ecstatic or 
constructive theatre, but to the theatre which is 
most deeply human* It is this living human 
element which, like a magnet, has ever attracted 
humanity to the theatre ; and it is this direct 
human mngnetism, this irreplacable something 
whicTi makes the llieatre imperishable ; and just 
for this reason, broadcasting ana filming, wonderful 
and indeterminable as their possibilities unquestion- 
ably are, can never seriously jeopardize the stage 
and its living cast. 


A Buddhist Vihara for Britain 

The following appears in the ilfa/m- 
Bodhi : 

Negotiations are being carried on for the pur- 
chase of a suitable plot nf land in London for the 
purpose of building the first Buddhist Temple for 
the use of the Buddhists of Europe. For over a 
hundred years the different ^ Christian missionary 
societies have b(»en working in Ceylon to propagate 
the religion of Jesus among Sinhalese Buddhists. 
The result of their labours has been fruitful. 
Children of Buddhist parents by the thousands 
have been baptized and converted to the Galilean 
religion during the la^t century. The poor 
Buddhist parents did not anticipate that their 
children would be converted by the missionaries 
when they let their sons attend the missionary 
schools. A hundred years ago there were a few 
thousand converts who accepted Christianity for 
the sake of worldly gain. The late Colonel Olcott 
ai rived in Ceylon in 1880 and accepted Buddhism 
along with the late Madame Blavatsky, and the 
result of hi > conversion was that he opened the 
eyes of the Buddhists and pointed out the danger 
of sending Buddhist children to missionary schools. 
T1 e Catholics have their schools and the Baptists, 
Wesleyans, Church Missionaiy Soidety Church of 
England have their deuorni national schools, which 
are attended by Buddhist youths Each mission 
tries to convert tlie Buddhist youths, and the 
result is that thousands of them have joined 
different denominations. The Buddhist Bhikkhus 
were the custodians of Buddhist youth lor 2178 
years. But in 1870 the Christian government 
liegan establishing vernacular schools in different 
parts of the island and compelled Buddhist parents 
to send their children to them. The Temple 
schools had to be closed, and the Buddhist youths 
passed ^ thencjeforward, under Christian influence. 
The misvsionaries found the opportunity to sow 
the seeds of their faith through schools, and they 
got permission to open their denominational 
vschools throughout the island from Government 
By diplomatic means the Temple schools were 
closed and the Buddhist Bhikkbu teachers were 
warned tfiat they dare not try to get Buddhist 
boys back to their temple schools. It was an 
outrage but the simple minded, unsophisticated 
Buddhist Bhikkhus through fear of Government 
censuie let the Buddnist children go out of 
their control. It was a shameful trick the 
missionaries played knowing the harmless 
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nature of tlie Buddhist priesthood. Government 
officials helped the white-skinned missionary 
to open more scliools for the conversion of 
Buddhist children, a procedure which would not 
be tolerated in any Christian country. 

The .time is come now to i^lve the sublime 
teachinffs of the Lord Buddha to the natives of 
Knf,dand, and enlighten them about Buddhism, 
and expose the missionary fraud. 

The enlightenment of the natives of England 
regarding Buddhism has become a necessity. To 
preach the Dhamiria to the English people it is 
necessary that Buddhists should have a temple in 
some part of London for the piesent. Science is 
in favour of the noble Religion of the Loi I 
Buddha. In fact, Buddhism is Science. AVhen the 
people of England listen to the Doctrine of the 
ijord Buddha they will understand the dillerence 
between the Aryan Doctrine and the Jewish religion 
of Jesus. 

Then; are Buddhists in (>hina, Japan, Korea, 
Siam, Burma. Tibet, and Ceylon. In all these 
coimtries there are thousands of missionaries 
preaching tlie .Jewish religion to the un-sophisticat- 
ed natives. The time is now come for Buddhists 
to esUblish a Buddhist Mission in London. For the 
lirst titne the Maha Bodhi Society has established 
a (jontre in London, and operations are going on 
since July B)2G. 

To build a Buddhist Temple in a suitable 
<iuarter in London we have to purchase a vacant 
plot of land. The cost of land will come to about 
trjKK). To put up the necessary buildings another 
C 10,0(10 would have to be spent We do not 
attou\i)l to compete with the various Clirist.ian 
denominations in converting the English people 
to the Aryan religion. But we do want to present 
the Doctrine of the liord for comparison. Jesus 
was an Asiatic, the Apostles wore all Asiatics, and 
speaking ^ psychologically Christians liave an 
Asiatic, orientation. 

The British since the third decade of the 19th 
I'ditury have come in contact wirh Buddhism. 
It was an Englishman by tlie , name of George 
Tumour who translated the Pali ]\lahavansa into 
English. It was an Englishman- Brain Houghton 
Hodgson— who presented the complete Sanskrit 
collection of Buddhist scriptures to European 
libiaries. 

/‘The gift of the Dhamma excels all other gifts/’ 
said the Ijord Buddha. To preach the Dhamma 
a Vihara Hall is a neccssdy. We require €10,000 
to begin work. 

We hope Buddhists all over the world will 
respond to this reiiuest of the Britisli Maha Bodhi 
Society. There are millions upon millions of 
Buddhists who would like to give the supreme 
gift of the Dhamma to the people of England. 

Sabba Danam Dhamma Danam jinati. 


How Calcutta's Health is Looked After 

The following facts supplied by Dr. T. N. 
Mazumdar, the Health Officer to the Calcutta 
Corporation are taken from the Calcutta 
Medical Journal organ of the Calcutta 
Medical Club : 


1. For the supply of a pure and wholesome 
water, the water is examined daily in Calcutta 
and i’ulta by . nalysts who make a chemical and 
bacteriological examination. 

2, A staff of 15 Assistant Sanitiry Officers 
enquires into all the deaths occuring in Calcutta 
and in cases of infectious diseases takes preventive 
measures regarding isolation, vaccination, inocula- 
tion and removal of patients to Hospitals, etc. 

8. A staff of Disinfecting Inspectors disinfects 
the premises after recovery or death of patients in 
case of infectious diseases. The beddings, clothings, 
etc., are disinfected at the Steam Disinfecting 
Station. 

4. Fifteen charitable dispensaries started by 
the Corporation are doing very Uvseful work in 
giving free medical relief. 

5. There are now seven maternity centres, 
4 in Calcutta proper and .8 in the added areas. 
There is a staff of 5 lady Health Visitors and 
22 midvives. They attend to the poov people in 
bnstees free of charge. About 5,000 deliveries are 
performed by these midwives. There are two 
Maternity homes with 82 beds and more than 
500 cases are delivered annually in these homes. 
This Maternity and Child Welfare Work started by 
the Corporation about 15 years ago has proved a 
great boon to the poor bustee people and has 
helped to reduce the maternal and infantile 
mortality. 

0. There is a staff of 20 Sanitary Officers wlio 
attend to tlie nuisance, insanitary buildings, cattle- 
sheds stables, etc. 

7. There is a staff of 10 Food Inspectors and 
this is totally inadequate for Calcutta. At present 
0,000 samples are collected annually by the Food 
inspectors of which about 15 per cent., are found 
to be adulterated. About 1,700 prosecutions are 
being instituted in a year by the Food Inspectors 
and Slaughter House Inspectors for selling adul- 
terated, and unwholesome food. The scheme for 
increasing the number of Food Inspectors/ 
Analysts for reorganisation of the Food Inspectors 
Department and Laboratory is under the consi- 
deration of the Public Health Committee. With an 
increased nurnter of iFood Inspectors’ adulteration 
will be effectually checked. 

In the 5 Corporation Slaughter Houses, the 
Superintendents are Veterinary Doctors and all 
animals which are diseased are rejected and 
diseased meat is destroyed. 

8. A fleet of 12 Ambulances is available by 
day and night to remove patients suffering from 
infectious diseases or accident cases to Hospitals 
free of charge. A grant of about 2 V 2 ilakhs is 
given annually to the different Hospitals by the 
Corporation. Recently a grant, of Rs. 7,500 has 
been given to tlio National Medical Institute for 
opening a venereal disease ward. A long-felt want 
of the city has been removed by the opening of 
a home for the incurable with 30 beds this month 
in ManicktolJa. 

The conservancy of the city is under the 
Engineering Department. Roughly about 13 lakhs- 
of rupees are spent annually on the Health 
Department. Including about 27 lakhs of rupees, 
which are spent annually on conservancy and 
drainage system— the total annual cost amounts to 
about'*40 lakhs of rupees on ‘Health and Sanita- 
tion of Calcutta.” which is about 17 per cent., of 
the income of the Corporation. 
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Science of Motherhood in India 

Man in India a journal of anthropology 
publishes an account of popular beliefs in 
West Bengal regarding conditions influencing 
the birth and growth of beautiful children. 
We quote portions from it. 

Ladies believe in prenatal influences in the 
making of the child. The ladies do not prescribe 
heavy, spicy and heating diets for a woman big 
with child. Light and healthy foods are said to 
be good for the child in the womb. Above alb a 
mother’s cheerful frame of mind conduces to the 
health of the child in ihe womb. A pregnant 
woman is required to take special care of her 
health from after the fifth month of pregnancy. 
She should take moderate exercise every day, 
otherwise the delivery will be painful and the 
child sickly and idle. Ladies believe that if a 
woman occupies herself with reading good books 
like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata after the 
fifth month of pregnancy, the child born of her 
womb will keep an unsullied character throughout 
life. The belief is fairly common tliat the mother’s 
food and the mother’s thoughts during pregnancy 
contribute to the making of the child, both physi- 
cally and mentally. 

Regarding beautifying children that are 
born ugly we are told many things. One is : 

A snub nose is a very great disfigurement in 
this country. Old matrons believe that this defect 
can be remedied if steps are taken immediately 
after birth and their belief stands to reason. 
Stretch your legs straight and put the child on 
them, lying on its back. Apply mustard oil slowly 
on the nose and raise it up lightly so that the 
child may not feel the pinch. This process re- 
peated day after day for a month or so cures the 
defect. Matronly ladies say that a snub nose is 
often the result of giving the baby suck in a lying 
posture, so that the pressure of the mother’s body 
falls on the end of the baby’s nose. This is 
perhaps, to some extent, correct. 

A good deal of science in found in the 
above as well as in the following : 

Elderly matrons fully believe in the efficacy of 
sunshine on the health of the babies. They make 
it a point to expose them^ for sometime everyday 
to sunshine. The belief is quite in keeping with 
the modern theory about the healing efi’ect of the 
sun’s rays. 

Readers of Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” 
will find something of interest in the above 
strictly anthropological findings. They show 
that commonsense and (empirical) science 
grows in all soils, not on the American 
kind alone. It will also show that illiterate 
people are often educated in their beliefs 
iind* conduct. 

Mussolini, the Iron Man 

Jayanta Kumar Das Gupta writes on 
Mussolini in The hidian Educator. He 


finds a similarity between the Euce and 
Napoleon. ^ 

The mantle of Napoleon, some people think, has 
fallen upon the shoulders of his Italian prototype 
Signor Benito Mussolini. Indeed, there is a remark- 
able resemblance between the two. Both are 
Italians by birth, both have risen from the ranks 
to the highest position in the sphere^ of their 
activities, both have magnetic personalities and 
there is also a physical similarity between them. 
They are men of superhuman energies whom the 
world cannot easily forget, and history bears the 
impress of their names. The career of Mussoloni 
reads like a romance. The son of a village black- 
smith and innkeeper, he occupies to-day the most 
responsible office under the Italian Government. 
Workman, Schoolmaster, Journalist, Socialist thinkei’. 
Soldier and Scholar, he is now one of the foremost 
statesmen in,the west. A life full of adventures, 
a life of ceaseless work, dedicated to tlie service 
of his motherland, a life which has experienced 
numerous difficulties and passed through great 
dangers, the Duce is the centre of all activities oi 
Italy, and is a man at once loved and haled. 

Mussolini is autocratic. 

He makes his own laws and dreams of a greater 
Italy such as Dante dreaiiied in the 13th century 
in '‘l)e Monarehia.” The big talks and high sound- 
ing promises of clever diplomats do not in the least 
delude him. His one ambition is to make Italy 
powerful in the political aiena of Europe and 
supreme on the Mediterranean Sea and Ins mmd 
goes back to the golden age of the Imperial 
Cmsars. 

His sole political philosophy is as follows. 

‘1 have no politics” he said, “I have only one 
message— Love your land.” In the face of the 
gravest dangers, Mussolini is composed and self- 
controlled. “My path lies through the terrible” he 
said. 

Regarding detractor of Mussolini the 
author says : 

But little do they think that he works not foL* 
any personal gain, but for the good of his country. 
If patriotism be a vice, then all patriots alike are 
to be condemned unequivocally. The Fascist 
methods may be somewhat cruel, but perhaps Italy 
needs Fascism today. Elsewhere in Europe 'there 
is chaos and unrest. The political equilibrium of 
Europe would be in a state of convulsion at the 
slightest sign of unrest. He holds Italy in his 
firm grasps and is the ironman of Europe and 
fears nobody. There is a story that his son Bruno 
was asked by his teacher as to whom the impera- 
tive mood should not be used. “Why the King 
and my father” was the prompt reply. 

Also : 

He is accused of suppressing the liberty of the 
Press, of free speech and freedom of thought. But 
are there not governments today which are 
forging fresh fetters for strangling freedom of 
utterance, discussion and faction ? Perhaps his 
greatest fault in the eyes of his enemies is that 
there is no cant or nonsense about him. He does 
not play that game of hide and seek which m 
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polite circles goes by the Dame of diplomacy. He 
would not call a gentleman a rascal behind liis 
back. He would say it to his very face. When 
Mr. Baldwin declared that Britain aid not require 
a dictator like Mussolini tlie Italian Premier boldly 
retorted that it was unbecoming on the part of 
a man Jiolding the most exalted office under the 
British crown to speak ill of another and he did 
not expect so from a gentleman. 

He sums up : 

He is one of tlie makers of history like Bis- 
marck, Cavour, Lenin and Sun-Tat-Sen and the 
world watches his achievements with interest* 


A Christian Reviews “Mother India’’ 

The following are quotations from a 
re'u'evv of “Mother India” appearing in The 
Nainma! ChrisUati Cointcil Bevinv : 

Two facts that struck me inimodiaiely on open- 
ing this book gave at once an unfavouiablo 
impression. The first was this passage in a 
review from the Ne^r Statesman, quoted on tlie 
dust cover : ‘She makes the claim for swaraj 
seem nonsense and the will to grant it almost a 
crime.’ The second was this sentcnv*e, describing 
Calcutta— the second in the first chapter— Tn the 
courts and alloys and bazaars many little bookstalls, 
where narrowchested, near-sighted, anaemic young 
Indian students, in native dress, brood over piles 
of fly-blown Jlussian pamphlets.’ The former of 
tlioso produced an unfavourable impression, for the 
reason that it was evident that this book was being 
seized upon— with or without the goodwill of the 
authoress— for purposes of T)olitical propaganda, 
taiid that this was being done by sucli a reviewer 
as the one (pioted with a sliout of exultation and 
relief. Further, the second passage quoted— so 
obviously untrue and ill-ualurcd— gave plain 
warning that the writer was bent on discovering 
Ihe worst things discoverable about India and then 
leading them Avith something like gusto. These 
‘lly-blown Russian pamphlets’ obviously exist only 
in her inflamed anti-Bolshevist imagination. 

The l)ias may be subconscious, but a quite 
virulent bias lurks behind every page, with the 
result that the picture that tlie whole book presents 
is untrue. Her attitude is^ indicated in the sneer 
that underlies the very tiila of the book, and all 
fhrough she gives the impression of inspecting a 
colony of mud-beetles. What ‘complexes’ in Miss 
3Iayo’s mind lie behind this approach I cannot 
determine, but perhaps one is the feeling that 
America has been ‘taken in’ by smooth-tongued 
shadJws and swarnis, with their ‘epregiously false 
allegations about conditions in India’ (p. 273). If 
so, Miss Mayo has reacted with unnecessary 
violence in an opposite direction. 


“Mother India” Again 

In the editorial notes of the same journal 
(Editors : Rev. N. Macnicol, 1). Litt, and 
Rev. l\ 0. Philip, B. A.) we find another 


reference to the charges brought against 
India by Miss Mayo. It runs as follows : 

, This book. Mother India, brings charges of tliis 
hind, based upon wholly indequate knowledge of 
the people ,* and in bringing these charges, it does 
grave injustice, we believe, to India and to those 
wno, from among her people, have long been 
labouring for the removal of evil customs that 
liinder her progress. There is no evidence that 
this book was produced in any sense in the 
interest of Christian Missions. The interest of 
Christian Missions can never be served by 
ignorance or by exaggeration. 


A Lady gives Miss Mayo her Due 

Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus., writes in 
the Young-mem of India : 

I have lived in India for twelve years in 
intimate friendship with the women of India, witli 
its students and with its political and social 
reformers. 1 am neither a (jovernment servant, 
nor connected with official or missionary circles. 
1 am a lover of humanity, and work for it through 
seeking the advancement of womanhood to an 
equality of honour and opportunity with manhood. 
]\ly work along those lines was viewed so favour- 
ably that I was the first woman honorary magis- 
trate appointed in India. These facts give me the 
power 10 pass judgment on Miss Mayo’s book, and, 
while my experience corroborates a large number 
of her fac.ts and illustrations regarding sex, health, 
untoucliability, and the treatment of animals, I 
aver that the total impression she^ C 9 nveys to any 
reader, either inside or outside India, is cruelly and 
wickedly untrue. Unless read in conjunction with 
supplementary books on other aspects of India’s 
life and culture, or unless it is withdrawn from 
circulation outside India, it will create notliing 
but race-resentment and a fortune for its cleverly 
stupid authoress. 

A few quotations from her discussion of 
“Mother India” will be interesting : 

The awakened women of India have, for the 
past ten years, through their organisations, been 
asking the Government to raise the Age of Con- 
sent ; the Social Reform Conferences have been 
doing the same since Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s 
day. Ten thousand women from one district alone 
have sent a petition to Government to raise the Age 
of Consent. The representatives of over 7,000 more 
women, who had assembled to discuss educational 
reform, also asked Government to enact legislation 
making marriage before 16 years old for a girl a 
penal od'ence. All these facts Miss Mayo fails to 
note. Instead she descends to untruthful invention, 
when she says, ‘The Bill for raising the Age of 
Consent to fourteen was finally thrown out, buried 
under an avalanche of popular disapproval.’ There 
was not a meeting held all over India to express 
disapproval of the raising of the Age of Consent. 
The facts of the matter were that on the first 
voting on the Bill the section refferring specifically 
to the raised age was passed by a majority of two, 
against Government opposition, and it was disagree- 
ment regarding the amount of punishment and 
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assembly tactics that broke, the majority for the 
Bill as a whole, If the British members of the 
Assembly had supported the Bill, girls of 14 would 
not now be legally approved, mothers. We women 
definitely charge the British Government with 
delaying social reforms for which the people of 
the country are ripe. 

Even despite inaccuracies I thought Miss Mayo 
was sincere till 1 read the chapter on the Prince 
and the Untouchables. That showed her hand : it 
proved to me that yellow journalism, sentimental 
gullibility, and a bias in favour of British domi- 
nation over-niled her vaunted open-mindedness. The 
latter half of tlie book I leave more to politicians 
and economists to sot right. She deals with 
problems sentimentally and superficially w’hich 
cannot be separated from rfiiilosophy, religion, and 
the great ethics of the right to self-determination. 
One feels that where she allows herself to show' 
discontent with Britain's rule it is only where she 
thinks that America would manage India better ! 
This comes out especially in her review of educa- 
tion. 

Miss Mayo uses the “Sob Stuff'” to rouse 
a feeling of horror in the mind of her 
readers by describing animal sacrifice in the 
temple of Kali. She uses this to prove the 
necessity of British rule in India. Says 
Mrs. Cousins. 

She omits to tell tliat, while Britain allows 
blood sacrifices in British India, the Manar^i- 
Ix'egent of Travancore, an Indian State, ruuhibitcd 


all animal sacrifices in her State as her first 
administrative act on becoming Regent. 


Then we are told : ^ 

She omits all good points in India’s, favour, 
such as the fact that lunacy is fourteen times less 
prevalent in India than in Eogland, tliat India s 
expenditure on drink is only a fraction proportion- 
ately compared with the one million pounds spent 
daily in Great Britain on alcoholic drink. 

Defects can be found in all nations, but 
that would not justify foreign rule any 
where. Says Mrs. Cousins : 


On the same analogy Auieiica should govern 
Japan, because of Japan’s geisha system and more 
repellant sanitary vsystem than even poor India s ; 
llolland should govern America, because of Ameri- 
ca’s political graft system and its record of being 
the most crimo-ridden country in the w^prld, ana 
so on round the world, and only then might people 
sleep easy in their beds secure from 
menace.’ Her argument has only to be stated thus 
to see how stupid it is, but people are so credulous 
and so ignorant tliat they wdll believe she has 
drawm an a^'curate picture. Those who are stimiila- 
ted hy the strong feelings that tlic book is raising 
to judge truly for themselves should read also 
The Web of Indian Life, by Sister Niyedita (Long- 
mans Green, London); India: Bowul or hr c, ny 
Mrs. Besant (Th. 1\ Ilouse, Madras); Radhakrishnas 
The llindn Mnv of Life: and my own, 
hening of Asian Womanhood ( Ganesh oc LO., 
Madras, price Rs. 2 ). 


FOREIGN FERIOhlOALS 


Mussolini Prophet of the Pragmatic Era 

Under the above caption W. Y. Elliot of 
the Harvard University analyses the Political 
Philosophy of Fascism in the Political Science 
Quarterly. The article is of academic 
importance and does not deal with popular 
likes and dislikes regarding fascist deeds. 
We are told : 

Fascism is a repudiation of the old logical 
Utilitarianism of the English Radicals of 1832 in 
favour of the older psychological pragmatism of 
Nlachiavelli. “Liberalism,” says Mussolini, ‘is not 
the last word ; it does not represent any final and 
decisive formula in the art of government. In this 
difficult and delicate art which deals with the 
most refractory of materials, not stationary, but 
always in movement since it deals with the living 
and hot with the dead ; in this art of politics there 
is no Aristotelian unity of time, of place, and of 
action. Men have been governed, more or ,Iess 
fortunately, in a thousand different ways. Liber- 
alism is the contribution, the method, of the nine- 


teenth century. It eannot be said that Jjibcralism 

a method of government good for the nineteenth 
centuiy, for a century that is to say, dominated 
by two essential phenomena like the development 
of capitalism and the growth of nationality, should 
be necessarily good for the twentieth century, 
wJiich already betrays, characteristics dilTenng 
considerably iroin those of its; predei'cssor. Facts 
outweigh books; experience is worth more than 
theory. To-day the most striking of post-war 
experiences, those that arc taking place before our 
eyes, are rrarked by the defeat of Ijiberalism. 
Events in Russia and in Italy demonstrate the 
possibility of governing allogidher outside, the 
ideology of liberalism and in a manner entirely 
opposed to it. Communism and Fascism have 
nothing to do witli Liberalism.” 

Fascism is pure utilitarianism. We read : 

To parallel Lenin’s “Democracy is a mere 
bourgeois super stition,” Mussolini concluded the 
attack on Liberalism quoted above : ‘‘Know them 
once and for all, that Fascism recognizes no idols, 
adores no fetishes ; it has already iiassrd over the 
more or less decayed body of the goddess Liberty, 
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acd is quite prepared, if necessary, to do so once 
more.” 

In Fascism we find an undeclared adherence 
to political pragmatism and to nothing else. 

Although they liavc not always so named it, 
and although only its protagonists attribute to the 
movement a profound underlying idea. Fascism 
has come to mean to the popular imagination just 
this appliealion of pragmatism to politics. Mussolini 
attributes his own intellectual sliaping to NFilliam 
James, on e(mal terms with three great pragmatists 
in politics : Machiavelli, Niciszche, and the vsyndi- 
calist, Georges Sorel, 

This is nothing new or original ; U . 

The pracli(!e of politi('S lias never been other 
than }>ragmalic. A stand on fuinciplo may be 
the nobler gesture, may even be a necessarv sop 
to man’s compensatory . desire, to idealize Ids 
pursuit ol deeply rooted, instinctive interests. Hut 
rationalism too often serves only as a cloak tor 
imperative and unreasoned desire. That, at least 
IS the way the matter looks to the political 
pragmatists of our ov/n day. 

The Nineteenth Century was prolific id 
idf'as, ideas and all (dse that is mere smoke, 
not file real thing, achievement and the 
sinking of all theory as means to the great 
end.^^ Wluit got the upper liand then \\cro 
the ''flofiriftairr otrorts of an idealism whicli 
attempted to put a curb on the play of 
interests''. Hence the reaction 

Vo.r popnli had spoken : the Lord’s face was 
turned against “points” and such abstractions. 
The political iiroTihots preached a new gospel- 
pragmatism, tho reasoned distrust of rationalized 
solutions. 

And : 

The , very ^laliomet of this worship is Mussolini. 
Ideological programs and a suponstitious reverence 
for the formal democracy of the ballot box had 
led his Italy to a state of anarcliy apriroximating 
that before which the medieval republics of tlie 
c'.ities had bowed, 

A little knowledge of Italian affairs is 
necessary to appreciate Fascism : 

After the war, an Italy badly divided, sabotaged 
by Commimism, grow sicker and sii'ker under 
government by blocs, government by unreal 
coalitions, by log-rolling, and linally by '’{lirrcli- 
Jffjfjiy It all amounted to no government at all. 
Machiavelli’s Pmtrc w^as not more needed, when 
he wrote, to raise Italy from her flivided weak- 
ness, than was a dictator, now— one strong en- 
ough to seize the leins of government power from 
the lax hands which refused to tigliten them on 
syndfcalistic violence. Under such conditions it 
was natural that Favseism, symbol of united power 

in a single hand, should gather strength until it 
swept Ihe slate clean of timid parliamentary 
eiiuations and inscribed in a bold hand the single 
word Force ! , 

The demand of the present age is not 
theory but deeds. If one profess good things 


but fail to achieve any good, hb should be 
put second to one who professes nothing but 
does a lot of good. 

Parliamenlary government— we have the high 
authority of Lloyd Gcoige for it— means “govern- 
ment hv talk.” ihit, as ex- Ambassador Child put 
it. “When a s])irited people cannot stand it any 
loDgo^ they act. Talk and party conferences and 
social theories and sentimentality are luxuries 
enioyed by these people wdio do not face intoler- 
able situations Wiien a iieople fajc an intoler- 

able situation tlie real ravenous hunger is not for 
a program, hut for a man.” This apology for 
Fascism, broadcast through the columns of the 
Saturday Ereniny PosU is accurate enough. Yet 
it is perhaps worth nothing tliat it is only these 
peo])les who insist on tho luxury of party systepas 
and the sentimciitdlity of social theories who arrive 
but rarely at “intolerable situations”; on the other 
hand, nations who are forever in search of tho man, 
not the 7>rogram, seem to tind almost all situations 
ecjually aud (‘hronically intolerable after a trial 
more or less brief. 

As for programs, apparently Ambassador Child 
was suffioionliy inlorested in the Meaning of 
Fascism to make vSome inijuiries of mussolini, even 
wdieu the Black Shirt was still a bravado gesture. 
Tin's is his report of the interview : 

“Well,*’ ] said, “what is the Fascist! program ? 
It is easier to snath the tiller than to steer the 
boat ” 

‘Trpgram ho said. “My program is work, 
disci7)line, unity.'’ lie sliot another look at mo and 
saw that I was doubtful about vague slogans. He 
said with tremenduous conviction, “Programs are 
endless. It is the organization— it is the men— it is 
action, not talk— it is men !” 

There you arc : the iirograrn of the politics of 
the period is-ar^/pn— not talk, not theory. 


The “Common Front against Bolshevism” 

When ]!]ugland broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia, it was bawled out by 
the Empire criers, the press, that this was 
tho beginning of the end of Bolshevism. Now 
would wo see a general rising against 
Russia among all capitalistic countries. But 
what happened actually was comic to the 
extreme. Instead of copying Britain’s heroic 
gesture, otlier nations concentrated on 
capturing the trade with Russia that was given 
up by the former country. Thus, one reads 
in the Living Age. 

Standard Oil, an all-powerful American 
corporation, lias concluded a contract with the 
Soviet Commercial Agent to market Russia’s 
petroleum abroad. Just now that is the only 
commodity the Soviet Government is able to export 
in large quantities, and if she could be prevented 
from selling tliat she would soon bo bankrupt. But 
the Amencans have taken advantage of the 
elimination of their British competitors to strike a 
bargain with the Soviets. They put up the money ; 
the Russians put up the oil. Tlius Standard Oil 
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jealous defender of private property though it 
inay be m Mexicoris buying petroleum in Russia 
trom x^lJs expropriated by the Soviets from the 
Royal Duteh Company. 

Something similar has happened in case of Italy 
Russia. Italy, to be sure, recognized the 
MOSCOW Government some time ago, but since 
between the two countries have been 
anything bat cordial. Only the other day, for 
exaraple,^ Rome recognized Rumania’s title to 
oessarabia, whereupon llie indignant Russians 
oegan to boycott Italian goods, ^ Ine would suppose 
moreover, in view of the agreement upon general 
policies which seems to exist between Italy and 
^Dgland, that Mussolini would keep step with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in this matter. But Italy 
must und markets for her products and 

manufactures ; she wants more territory, and she 
needs even more urgently outlets for her goods, 
^ow Great Britain’s break with Russia promises 
to produce a market vacuum in the latier enuntrv 
tor Italian manufactures to fill. So the Fascist 
press now advocates closer commercial relations 
netween the two countries, and Italian financiers 
propase to found an institution at Rome to 

Rjibsidize exports to Russia. Simultaneously 

Moscow has tripled its deposits in Italian banks 
buying Italian merchandise. We know 
uehnitely that the Russian Government promptly 
transferred to Rome the five million dollars gold 
more or less that it liad in London banks, in order 
to pay for goods that it originally intended to 
Itafv^^ ^'^^dand but has now decided to buy in 

Bolshevism^^^ common front against 


Newer Methods of Cancer Treatment 

We find the following in the T/iteram 
Digest : 

New hope for sufferers from certain forms of 
cancer heretofore regarded as incuralile was held 
out by Dr. Joseph Muir of New York recentlv at 
a demonstration before the Cancer Research *Con- 
gress m Yienna, of a new type of radioactive 
seed ^ for implantation in diseased tissues. Says 
9^ the New York Times. 

Wm|e Dr, Muir said his^ method was of too 
recent development to claim permanent cures, 
he exprest conlidencc that it would prove more 
emcient in destroying the malignant process than 
the hit-or-miss methods which were all that were 
possible under the old conditions.’ The seeds 
each no longer than the head of a pin, confpii 
radon, a radioactive gas far loss (;ostly than the 
forms of radium previously emtJoyed, and 
therefore may be made available to practically 
every sufferer. The containers, he exTJained. arc 
so devised as to overcome two great drawbacks 
which have heretofore lessened the usefulness of 
the method— burning, with subsequent necrosis of 
the tissues exposed to the radium, and the 
necessity of leaving the seeds permanently in 
the radiated area. The new seeds are srireened 
with platinum, which cuts off all caustic rays, and 
attached threads make it possible to withdraw 
the containers as soon as their usefulness is 
ended. The seed particularly lends itself, he 


said, to treatment of cancer of the esophagus, 
one of tlie most deadly of all forms of cancer. 
Dr. Muir was for several years physician-in-chief 
at the New York Throat, Nose, and Lung Hospital. 
Abandoning the field of medicine for a few years, 
he served as Consul-General at Stockholm and 
later as Secretary of the Legation to Norway 
and Sweden. Returning to medicine, he has 
devoted himself to radium therapy. On leaving 
Vienna, Dr. Muir will take his ‘seeds’ to cancer 
centers in Berlin, Paris and London.” 


When King Sisowath Went to Paris 

In the same journal there is an account 
of the visit of the late King Sisowat of 
Cambodia to Paris. Wo are told : 

The King of Cambodia arrived as a real 
potentate from ancient Asia should. The jewels 
worn by him and his entourage were worth 
100,000,000 francs, and the French police tempo- 
rarily suspended all other activities to guard the 
wearers of this treasure. 

The King also brought with him the Sacred 
Sword of Cambodia, reputed to bo 3,000 vears old. 
and studded wifh jewels valued at 000,000, 
and the Three Bakous, gurdians of the sword, 
wdiom rumor soon invested with all the mystery 
and glamour of fabled giants. 

The 100 dancing girls were covered with 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, topazes, carbuncles, 
tourmalines and sapphires, and those who saw 
them heartily approve of King Sisowath’s name 
for tliem : The Living Jewels- 

But tlieir costume for the Sacred Dance was 
as unique as it was costly. For it consisted of 
gold wire fitting tight to the figure and more 
eoniioaling than silk, and President Falliers and 
Madame Falliers, who w^ere pious folk and hesitated 
before allowing the Camboaian ballet to appear 
before them, later admitted their scruples had 
been unfounded. , , , . , , 

In addition to tlio gold-wire costume, the dancers 
wore a gold helmet incrusted with diamonds, 
emeralds, and rubies set in a design which dated 
back to 1000 B.C. 

Rodin, the famous sculptor, was among those 
invited to see the ballet dance. And lie went 
crazy over the dancing girls. He spent many 
days watching and sketching them, winning their 
confidence by giving them little presents as if 
they were small children: candies, toys, beads, 
fruit and other trifles. They pouted and sulked 
unless he came to them with his pockets bulging 
with these gifts. But Rodin was happy, and even 
thought for a while of traveling back to Cambodia 
with them. 

Rodin writes about these dancing girls 
in his reminiscences as follows 

“Never was the human form carried to greater 
perfection. These Cambodians have movements I 
had never seen— never would have thought possible 
to the human body. Antique sculpture in its 
interminable richness has not revealed these 
movements to us. * 

“They are full of movement ; there is a 
rhythmic shudder that passes along them from 
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the tips of the risht-haud fingers to tlie tips of 
the left-hand fingers, undulating through the 
shoulders, that is a varitable joy, an undreain^ 
of delict to the artist. From their earliest child- 
hood they are trained to use muscles that we 
never use, to make, in perfect harmony with their 
ancient music, exciuisite movements whose secret 
springs are hidden from our knowl^ge. 

“In their forms these dancing women are 
beautiful— admirably, wonderfully beautiful. Them 
lines astonish. I think of the noble, severe simpli- 
city of the Egyptian granite. The costumes are 
most beautiful in themselves : they reveal every 
lino of the body. It is. a complicated l-eauty of 
adornment throiij?]i which the lioauty of th human 
line shows superbly, unspoiled.” 


Race Decay and Infant Mortality 

The following is from the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle 

Mr. G. H. Lane-Fox Pitt- Rivers, in his danh of 
Culture and the contact of races, has set forth some 
interesting conclusions he has drawn from data 
collected by him as to infant mortality and the 
decline of races. The first thing to be noticed is 
that a high infant mortality by no means implies 
decay. Half the Chinese infants that are .born 
perish in infancy and there, is a very high infant 
mortality in Japan. But neither tlie Chinese nor 
the Japanese show any . decline in vitality, ihe 
average infantile mortality for the white raises is 
said to be IbO per thousand, while for the Tmlians 
it is 300 and for the negroes of the United States 
somevvlierc a])Out 225. As Mr. Pitt-Rivers shows 
the contention that the infantile death-rate is an 
index of the health oi a nation does not bear 
examination. In fact, it may be said that those 
races which show the largest in fin tile death-rate 
display the greatest health and the strongest con- 
stilutions. Primitive tribes, which, besides the 
natural mortality arising from carelessness 
mismanagement in nursing practised infanticide, 
showed robust health and extreme longevity. Both 
the North and the South American Indians were 
fine races of men, and the same may be said of 
the Maories of New Zealand and many other 
primitive races, ^et all the evidence goes to 
show tnat infantile mortality was very heavy 
among these peorle. As. Mr. Pitt-Rivers points 
out, the lowering of the infantile death-rate has 
had other consequences. Thus in. New Zealand, 
where the infantile death-rate is only 4^ per 
thousand, there has been an actual increased 
moitality in infantile diarrhoea and ententies, con-, 
gental debility, malformations and . cancer. In 
both New Zealand and Australia, which lead the 
world in a low infantile mortality rate cancer is 
responsible for more deaths than any other cause 
except disease of the heart. “Comparing the cancer 
mortality rates in England, Australia and New 
Zealand, the actual annual rate, as well as the ra.te 
of increase during the ten-year period, is higher in 
the same order than the infant death-rate is lower. 
Chili, on the other hand, with the highest infant 
mortality rate of any white country, h^ one of 
the lowest rates of cancer, mortality. The next 
highest cause of mortality in Australia .and New 
Zealand is assigned to congenital debility and 


malformations ; here again there is no sign of de- 
crease. Since 1920 nearly haf the d^ths of 
children under one year of age in Australia have 
been due to congenital causes, but the mortality 
figures do not adequately represent the gravity, of 
the hygienic or eugenic aspect or the question, 
since for every infant deatli due to congenital 
causes there are many survivors who, if they reach 
maturity, suffer permanently from the handicap of 
a congenital defect.” Thus, in return for a low 
infantile death-rate, otlier evils have to be faced. 
This brings cut the reasou why a high infantile 
death-rate should be accompanied by general good 
health and vitality. It is a case of the survival of 
the fittest. It was only the infants of specially 
strong constitutions which were able to go through 
the ordeal of insanitary conditions, carelessness and 
mismanagement. They grew up to be strong 
healthy men and women, wliile the congenitally 
diseased and the weak perished in infancy. Im- 
proved sanitary conditions and knowledge of 
hygiene have enabled us to save a good many 
more of the infants, but many of these fall victims 
sooner or later to the weakness of their constitu- 
tions laying them open to disease, while many 
others go through life having to bear the cross of 
congenital debility or malformation. The assump- 
tion that all children are born equally strong, 
and that it is only lack of care and knowledge 
which prevents all children not growing up into 
healthy mou and women is not born out by the 
factr. ‘ What we have . to recognise is that there is 
a perpetual variety in constitutions, and that we 
cannot guarantee health and strength, to a child 
simply because we prevent itTrom dying m infancy. 
This, it may be noted, is one of the weak points of 
the theory of birth, control,— it provides for Uhe 
proper nutrition and care of children by decreasing 
their number, but it cannot guarantee ttiat the 
child that is allowed to see the light of day shall 
be constitutionally sound. In preventing natural 
selection from playing its part we run the risk of 
breeding weaklings. 

The above of course, takes into account 
only that aspect of the science of life which 
treats of l^eeping infants alive at all costs, 
i. e, making it easy for as many as possible 
to survive. Survival of the fittest or weeding 
out may be nature’s way to give humanity, 
health and vigour, but there is also the 
scientific, the eugenic way : Keeping all 
children alive or even birth-control is not 
eugenics. Eugenics stands for selection of 
parents, selection proper breeding conditions 
of health, age etc, in parents ; for prenatal 
care, for post-natal care and stimulation 
of health and strengh in babies and so 
on and so forth. Engenics has not yet 
been given a fair trial. It is therefore not 
wis3 to pronounce a judgment on it, even by 
suggestion. As to the value of infant 
mortality and high birth-rate it is biologi- 
cally an extremely wasteful method of pro- 
curing social health. It assigns to women a 
very low place in the scheme of things and 
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it entails an enormous mental suffering and 
unhappiness. If civilisation is a race towards 
a happier- state of things, infant mortality must 
slow up with its progress aud social vigour 
obtained in a more, beautiful, economical 
and sensible way. 


Prof. Rushbrook Williams on 
“Mother India” 


Prof. L. Rushbrook Williams reviews 
Miss Mayo’s “Mother India" in TIfc A.^iatir 
Reiueiv. He welcomes the boldness of Miss 
Mayo on writing on an aspect of the Indian 
question which others always leave untouch- 
ed. Prof. Rushbrook Williams does not 
appear in his review to have guessed the 
sinister motive of the authoress in writing a 
book whose sole object is to lower India” in 
the eye of the world. Very strange for ono 
of his erudition and intellect; but very 
natural also for other reasons. Miss Mayo’s 
undemocratic spirit seems to Imve pleased 
Prof. Rushbrook Williams, lie says : 

Unlike the majority of her counfrytnen, Miss. 
Mayo regards democracy with little favour. So 
far from considering it the panacea for all ills, 
whetlier social or political, she seems to be an 
upholder of the heretical docli-irie that it is a 
highly specialized form of government, depending 
for its success upon certain factoi’s that are l)y no 
means universally present. 


The learned professor would probably 
discuss liberty or the right to keep one’s 
money in one’s own cash-box in the same 
vein. 

But even he fails to admire Miss Mayo’s 
logic. He says : 


Where Miss Mayo cites chapter and verse for 
her statements, she proceeds to generalize from a 
few dozen examples, and to apply tliis generaliza- 
tion to hundreds of millions. For some of her 
most startiing assertions, she cites no statistics at 
all. How does she know "that fioin one end of 
the land to tlie other tlie average male Hindu of 
thirty years, provided he has means tc command 
his pleasures, is an old man ; and that from seven 
to eight out of every ton such males between tlio 
ages of twenty-live and thirty are impotent’"^ I 
am duite at a loss here. I should have thought 
that the decennial statistics of the population, to 
say nothing of common observation, would have 
suffered to give the lie direct to any such assertion 
Miss Mayo may have unchallengeable authority for 
her statement. If so, she should surely quote it 


He sums up though in a different strain. 

She has illuminated one side of the Indian 
problem in such fashion that it can hardly succeed 
for the future m evading the attention which it 
deserves but does not mvite. 


No mention however of her ‘Tllumination” 
of many things that do not exist at all or 

only in a very small way. No mention of 
the overlooking of all good points of Indian 
life. No mention again of the contempt 
expressed throughout for India and of the 
inordinate admiration of the British whose 
rais-deeds are conscientiously painted over 
with exaggerated praise all through. 


Yet another Condemnation of 
Mother India’' 

M. M. Underhill reviews the above book 
in the hitcruatioiial Review of Mimons : 
She wTites forcefully against Miss Mayo’s 
silly generalisations and blindness to most 
vital things connected with India. The 
reviewer, who is a lady, says : 

She was warned, before starting for India, not 
to generalize. And it is possi!:)le that she honestly 
tried not to generalize ; but she has. nevertheless, 
done so, and has prodii(*od ^ some, (juite appalling 
statements. That ‘the Indian girl, in common 
praittice, looks for motherhood nine months after 
reaching pubertv~qr anywhere between the ages 
of fourteen and eight,’ is simply not true. Had 
Miss Mayo given herself but a few years to live 
m India, and to watch the family life of oven a 
small circle of her neighbours, slie would have 
known bcttei. Religion in the West forbids uiikjIi 
which is, nevertheless, sometimes done. Hindu 
custom sanctions much which is, nevertheless, 
usually not done. 

She also condemns Miss Mayo’s strict 
exclusion of all references to the many 
Indian individuals and institutions working 
for the betterment of Indian life. 

It is liardly fair to report unsavoury details of 
the breach ol hygienic laws, or revolting deeds of 
cruelty, whether to man, woman, child or beast, 
with never a word of those who are spending their 
livCiS in fighting just those very evils. The passing 
mention of Indian volunteer associations, partially 
pledged against Untouchabilitj ,’ which include the 
Servants of India, avowedly political ; J.ord Sinlia’s 
society for the help of the outcastes of Bengal and 
Assam ; the Brahrno Samaj, and others* is, as far 
as we can find, the only leference to the existence 
of societies, promoted and carried on by Jn(lians, 
for the social, moral and spiritual uplift of their 
fellows ; unless the vague statement in the conclud- 
ing chapter that there are other facts’ is meant 
to coyer them. Did Miss Mayo really meet no 
kind-hearted, decent, loving husbands and fathers 
in India V 

Then there is a general valuation of 
Miss Mayo’s original” discoveries and great 
insight into Indian thought and feeling. 

In a book announced as ‘totally unlike any other 
book on India one would not expect to come 
across that hackneyed statement of the hypothetical 
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disappearance from fiengal—ffiven certain circum- 
stances— of virgins and rupees, yet here it is, 
quoted in all sincerity as original. The book shows 
throughout a lack of any background knowledge of 
India ; and, what is more serious, it shows a lack 
of appreciation— one might almost say of power to 
appreciate— in face of a civilization foreign to 
previous experience. For example, Miss Mayo 
quotes freely from Mahatma Candhi, but has com- 
pletely failed to understand cither the man or what 
he stands for in India. One cannot help asking : 
Does Miss Mayo know even now much more of 
India than she did before going ? We doubt it 
Her admiration of British rule is as g eat as 
her admiration of India is small, in fact, the former 
depends upon the latter. It is ungracious to accept 
appreciation grudgingly, but we think in this case 
the price is too great. 


America Advised 

A writer in the Nrw York Herald 
Tribune, quoted in Ea}<t and Went asks 
America : 

“When over 1,200 young people between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty- four take their own 
lives in one vear (in America); when with the 
yiresont rate of statistics, every marriage will end 
in divorce in eleven vears ; when 80 per cent of all 
crimes are committed bv children under eighteen ; 
when 42 per cent of unmarried mothers are school- 
girls under sixteen, is it not time to ring the 
changes on self-donia! instead of self-expression V” 


Intellectual Leaders of China’s Revolution 

('arrent ITistory gives an account of the 
intellectual leaders of Modern China. We 
are quoting from this account below ; 

Jjiang Chi-chao 

Liang Chi-chao, dean of Chinese letters and 
father of c.onstitutibnal reform, is now almost sixty. 
His name comes lirst among tue reformers of the 
pen. Mr. Liang was a pupil of tlie noted scholar 
Kang Yu-wei. They were the leaders in the re- 
forms of 1898, which were so blindly opposed by 
the old Manchu Dowager. Driven out as an exile, 
Liang became an agitator for progress and moderate 
reform. He edited the first daily newspaper in 
Peking. He was editor of a number of reform 
papers : Politiml Opinion, Justice and Hsln Wen 
MagaUm> Traveling in Japan, America and 
Europe, writing continually, Liang returned after 
the revolution of 1911 to take part in the organiza- 
tion of the Government. He was leader of the 
Progressive Party, holding office in a number of 
cabinets. His influence was demonstrated in 1914 
and 191.5 when he attacked the twenty-one demands 
of Japan, and again in 1917 when he infiuenced 
the Chinese Government to join with the Allied 
Powers in the World War. Mr. Liang attended 
the Paris Peace Conference. Since 1916 he has 
given his time to writing and lecturing. He is a 
member of the International Writers^ Club, lecturer 
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at Tsing Ilua College, Peking, contributing editor 
to a number of periodicals, and a busy public 
speaker and writer. Every educated Chinese has 
read Jjiang Ching-chao’s Yen Ping Shih, a , collec- 
tion of essays, and other lectures and opinions of 
this scholar. 

Now known as a conservative Iil:>eral Mr. Liang 
in 1808 was a radical The tremendous changes 
since then have left him somewhat behind the 
times. He now leads the Yen Chao llsi, a party 
committed to political moderation and educational 
reform. His opposition to the Kuomintang and 
Soviet Russia has given him the name of ultra- 
oonaervative. D^?spit 0 all this he is one of the 
leaders in the New Thought movement, a writer 
of beautiful Chinese style, a friend of new ideas 
and a genuice reformer. If Mr. Liang is not an 
orginal thinker, he is an important popularizer of 
of now ideas. Writing on “Revolution and Reform” 
he says : 

“Revolution is the law of nature * Reform 
must begin with the people, not with the officials. 
We must not wait for their reforms- We must 
begin ourselves and save ourselves. We must not 
fear revolution. We must succeed in changing the 
present condition. In China not merely politics 
need reform ; all instituiions need the spirit of 
change. We must make a sincere effort to lift the 
common welfare !” ( Yen Piug Shih, VoL III) 

in an essay entitled, “Educating the People Is 
China’s Most Urgent Need,” ho writes : 

“China is now in a most dangerous position, 
because she lacks universal education. People 
are masters of a land, the source from wliich a 
nation gets her strength and stability. Tiiere are 
many young people today who worry about China s 
condition, and realize there is a crisis. But it is 
useless if we give attention only to diplomatic 
relations and neglect the fundamental reform of 
the nation. Imperialism prevails everywhere. Is 
it not because Cnina lacks reform from the inner 
side ?” 

This is the tone of Mr. Liang’s numerous 
articles, editorials and lectures. He is an optimist, 
a progressive, who has been promoting for the 
last thirty years a program of nationalism, consti- 
tutional reform, popular education, holding before 
his nation the story of the development of the 
modern West and the example of men of courage 
and initiative. Among the impressions I gain^ 
when I first saw Mr. Liang in June, 192G, in his 
home at Tsing ITua College, are these : He is 
a Buddhist of a low scientific order, an enemy of 
tiie Marxian view of life, a kind of poetic rationalist 
who has place for religious faith, a champion of 
sane nationalism, an advocate of science, the criti- 
cal method, an admirer of Bertrand Russell, an 
advocate of ponular education as the basis of the 
New China and a scholar who has the skill to 
make popular ancient Chinese culture and new 
Western thought 

Che?i Tu-sin 

Mr. Chen is now known as an old man, but he 
is still in spirit a revolutionist Contrasted with 
Liang Chi-chao he is an iconoclast wh) has consis- 
tently opposed the “Old Culture”. “Confudan 
standards must go, filial piety and tfae^e conserva- 
tive ethics are fetters which must be broken ; 
away with superstition, abolish the idols of , thd 
past. Destroy the old style of writing and with if 
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the old style of thought, and follow science and 
material forces^’ 

Reading a few sections of Mr. Chen’s Wen Tsun 
(Collecied Essays), the spirit of the man is soon 
discovered. For example, in his essay, “The Des- 
truction of Idols” : 

“May I ask why we should destroy the idols ? 
There are many persons and things that are use- 
less, blit are venerated just like idols. A thing 
which is useless, even though it receives honor, 
should be destroyed. * * * All the gods and devils 
in heaven and earth cannot be proved to be real. 
These pretenses in religion are like the idols which 
deceive men. The term amita Bnddha. or the 
word “Jehovah,” or the term “Emperor of Heaven” 
may deceive people. All the spirits which the 
theologians worship are useless idols which should 
be broken. In the ancient days folks were ignorant 
and believed that a King vras the Son of Heaven. 
They worshiped and honored him, believing that 
his power was greater than any one in his country. 
This idea of divinity permitted the King to reign. 
As a matter of fact, Kings and Emperors are all 
idols. They cannot work miracles; they depend 
entirely on the people. The Emperor Pu Yi, in 
China, and Emperor Nicholas, in Russia, are more 
pitiful than the ordinary citizens today, because 
they have lost their kingdoms- These Emperors, 
like the idols of clay and wood, have been des- 
troved and thrown into the rubbish heap.” 

Speaking also of the idols of the nation, family 
and ethics, Mr. Chen ends thus : 

“Destruction ! Destroy 11 le idols ! Destroy false 
idols ! Our faith should take the standard of real 
truth. The vain, traditional glory of religion, 
politics and morality are all idols which ought to 
l)e destroyed. The reality of the universe and our 
own faith can never combine if these idols are not 
swept away !” 

Writing on “The Revolution of Literature,” Mr. 
Chen says : 

“Three princufiles may be written on the banner 
of onr revolution : First, to overthrow the ornate, 
flattering, noble literature, and create the simple, 
lyrical, people’s literature; second, to overthrow 
the auti(iuated, extravagant, classical literature and 
create a new, truthful, realistic literature ; third, to 
overthrow the complex, difOvtult and scenic litera- 
ture and create the simple, ordinary, social litera- 
ture. European civilization is not only gifted 
with politics and science, but also has great litera- 
ture. I love Rousseau, Zola, Kant, Bacon, Darwin, 
and many I cannot hero mention. Is any one in 
China as great as one of these men ? If there is 
any one who will disiegard his own honor and 
reputation to join in the fight against the eighteen 
devils (the classicjal scholars who oppose the 
progress and reform in literature) I will drag the 
biggest cannon and be a forerunner in the fight 
against these enemies ! 

In the recent Controversy Between Science and 
Philosophy of Life, Mr. Chen championed science 
and attacked metaphysics, lie states in his preface 
to the collected essays which make up this contro- 
versy that science is more fundamental than 
metaphysics ; 

“Comte divided the progress of human society 
into three periods : we are still in the period of 
religious superstition. Do not the great majority 
of our people still believe in witches, fortune-telling 


and foolish things ? Among the educated class 
there are many who believe in metaphysics.” 

In another short essay Mr. Chen says * . 

“Some one has made the remark that China 
needs three forces'^the Russian spirit, German 
science and American capital. I think we do not 
need American money, but do need to combine 
the Russian spirit and German science. At present, 
people welcome American wealth, but they are 
indiiTerent to German science, and their greatest 
terror is the Russian spirit.” 

Wt( Chih-hni 

Along with Chen Tu-siu goes Wu Chih-hui, 
author, materialist and radical Mr. Wu, who is 
now also among the older generation, has become 
one of the boldest of reformers, lie is an anarchist, 
a revolutionist, who has suffered exile for his 
beliefs ; but a teacher and warm-hearted democrat 
who is respected for his character and earnest life. 
This touch of autobiography is found in his 
representative essays : 

Wu Clllll-Hn’s C\ 71 EEK 

“T am now sixty years old ; when the Emperor 
of Japan determined to reform his empire I was 
seven. From that year 1 began to learn Chinese 
characters, to memorize the Four Books and the 
Five (lassies, and stuff my memory with the 
famous essays. When twenty I became interested 
in critical study of the classics, and a great admirer 
of the Han Dynasty scholars. Ihdan ambition 
to write critical studies, and felt exceedingly proud 
to have the opportunity to study these noble works 
of our “Middle-Flowery -Kiruidom.” At that time 
1 wrote inflammatory articles to denoun(?e the 
foreign church and instigated people to burn these 
churches. I refuted republicanism by noting the 
classics, and argued that a great empire must have 
a king. * ^ * When 1 was thirty, I came to Peking 
for the examinations, but failed. I lived at that 
time with a successful candidate, Wang ^'ing- 
mien. One day Chang Chieu came to my place 
to talk with Mr, Wang. Chang Chien was a 
student of the Premier, Wong Tasing-ho. and agreed 
wdth the scholars of the lime that they sliould 
help the Premier to fight the dwarfisli Japanese. 
A few months later tlie emperor issued an edict 
and ordered “give the enemies *a decisive blow.” 
Every one thouglit that llie three islands of Japan 
would be crushed in a few days. But the war 
news became more and more disappointing. Four 
months later a General who was responsible for 
the loss of the frontier of ^Tanchuria was beheaded. 
Then Kang Yu-Wei presented his famous memorial 
to the Emperar, andlnang Chi-chao published lists 
of foreign books for the students of China. At this 
time I followed these great men and tried to 
play a humble part. But how disappointing it is 
that after thirty years have passed our education 
is still ornamental, our industry is still undeveloped, 
the reforms are but changed sign-boards ! Ana 
now people are taking Chinese^ curios, classical 
criticism and so forth a.s the spiritual civilization 
of the East, digging up rubbish from the past to 
eat as divine ambrosia ! And today I am still 
obliged to write articles sucli as IJang Chi-chao 
wrote thirty years ago ! Ah, you sick man of the 
East, your sickness has really become incurable !” 

Mr. Wu has been an outspoken opponent of 
Tagore, and during the Indian poet’s visit to 
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Peking, Wu Chis-lmi’s rough g>atire was too much 
for his delicate sensibilities. Mr. Wu’s style is 
characterized by the use of common language, 
slang, vutgar comparisons, keen humor, bold satire 
and audacity. 

Lu Sin 

liU-Sin, China’s most eminent fiction waiter, is 
a pillar in the New Culture movement. The bearer 
of this well-known pen name, Chou Shu-jen, spent 
ten years studying in Japan. Although interested 
in medicine he spent most of his time, ho tells me, 
in reading Russian literature and the literature of 
submerged nationalities. He and his brotl?or, Chou 
Tso-jen, who has been almost as C(iually pro.ainent 
as his brother and is considered by some to oe the 
master of the prose essay in Cliina today, collected 
and translated a number of stories from Russia, 
Poland and Southern Elurope, while they were 
studying in Japan. The two brothers returned to 
ChmsL to give their lives to literary work. Lu Sin. 
like Chekhov, Schnitzler and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, left medicine for creative literature. He is 
now 40 and is generally recognized as the grpt 
realist of contemporary Chinese literature and a 
master of the short story. 

Kno Mohjoh 

Kuo Moh«joh, the lighting poet and novelist, is 
another example of the man of letters as revolu- 
tionist. He, like all those previously mentioned, 
obtained his ideas while studying Western thought 
in Japan- Returning to China, he became the 
leader of the “Creative Society” and a prominent 
poet and stoiy-writer. He is an active member of 
the Canton revolutionary iiarty and recently has 
entered the People’s xiriiiy. 

Hu Shih 

Hu Shih, Doctor of Philosophy from ColumHa 
Cuivei'sity, is one of the youngest heroes of the 
pen, but an outstanding inlluence among the 
student class. Dr. Hu’s Englisli book. An Ouilme 
of the Louical Method in China, represents his 
careful scholarship. He is the most prominent of 
the Western-trained men. 


Calcutta’s Drink Problem 

The following extracts are from Ahkan : 

During the twelve months April, 1025 to March 
1920, citizens of Calcutta, including Howrah, 
drank in round figures— 

2.80.000 bulk gallons of country-lKHUor. 

1.10.000 bulk gallons of inaported foreign spirits. 

31,000 bu^k gallons of wine. 

.3,00,000 bulk gallons of beer. ^ 

7,000 bulk gsdlons of medicated wines. 

A total of seven anda-quarter lakhs bulk gallons 
of alcoholic liquor. There are no figures for, tan. 
The tari vendors are not required to maintain 
accounts of sales. But it has l>een computed that 

40,000 maunds of tari were sold in the same period. 

Bengal is falling back in the race for 
prohibition, says the Rev. Herbert Anderson, 
whose speech before the Rotary club is re- 
produced in Ahkari, 


The Government of Bengal is much behind its 
sister Presidency Provinces in this matter. The 
Excise Minister of Madras, speaking last week at 
Ootacamund, claimed that his province led India m 
an enlightened Excise policy. It has definitely 
declared for the ideal of Prohibition. Bombay five 
years ago voted for Prohibition in twenty ye^. 
Bombay City is to-day under the Prohibiten |)olicy 
of its Government, the drink of the city is rationed, 
and the ration is diminished each year, the Minister 
of Excise informed the Legislative Council at its 
last session that this policy had been so successful 
that live years had seen a decrease in 40 per cent, 
of consumption of country liquor. 

Can Calcutta afford to ignore what is happening 
in Bombay ? The majority of those who drink in 
t^oth cities are the labouring classes. Their wages 
do not permit of anything being spent on any 
commodity that is not an actual necessity. In , the 
interests of their commercial prosperity, the cities 
of Bombay and Madras have already pledge them- 
selves to help their labourers to become total 
abtstainers. Calcutta must follow or lose its proud 
pre-eminence in the life of India. 

Bengal is abstemious and Calcutta hardly 
so. Why ? Evidently because there are an 
immense number of Europeans, Eurasians 
and other non-Bengalis in Calcutta to push 
up the drink bill. Says the Rev. Herbert 
Anderson : 

It is a remarkable fact, , showing what an 
abstemious province Bengal is, that it has only 
one country spirit shop to every 86 square miles of 
its area, and less than two shops for every 

100,000 of its population. That is practical pro- 
hibition. While Calcutta, with a million and 
a quarter people, drinks nearly three lakhs of 
bulk gallons of country spirit, the whole of the 
rest of the province, with 40,000,000, drinks only 
eight lakhs of gallons. And in the matter of 
revenue Calcutta pays to (lovernment tho huge 
sum of 55 lakhs of rupees out of the total for the 
whole province of 128 lakhs or rather less trian 
half. 


Soiling Human flesh 

The Japan Weekly ChronidQ publishes the 
following in the course of a criticism of 
Japan’s system of making virtual slaves of 
Geishas and girl workers generally. We read: 

Past experience and recent revelations show 
that the girls practically become the slaves of the 
masters of the houses and can be sold from one 
house to another as slaves were sold from one 
master to another in America in the times of the 
slave trade. The arrangement is that the purdiaser 
of the girl pays so much down to her parents for 
the use of her body. Tbe girl is supposed to be a 
willing agent in such transactions, but in 'view of 
the stress laid on filial piety and the strength of 
public opinion, the only alternative to meeting the 
greed or need of her parents is suicide. She is 
therefore only a willing agent to this extent The 
law against the sale of human flesh is overcome 
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by the pretence that the master of the house pro- 
vides h^r witVa room for the reception of gnests, 
and that the money that she makes goes tp pay 
for her keep and her clothes, for the provision of 
which the original loan was contracted. A girl 
who once , finds her way into these houses very 
seldom makes her escape as long as she is of 
value to her master, whether for his own house or 
for sain to another. Legally there are means 
whereby she can be freed, but they are so com- 
plicated and reQuire so much strength of character 
on the part of the girls, surrounded as they are by 
bullies, that they are virtually a dead letter ilie 
girls are only flung out when they are aiseaseci 
and worthless, with the flower of their youth gone. 
The system is so far officially recognised that the 
lX)lic‘e are prepared to protect the ownera of tlie 
houses against any loss that they may sufler from 
the attempts of the girls to run away. In a 
recent case some girls who found their way to 
Tokyo were arrested by the metropolitan police 
as they stepped from the train, and were sent 
back to servitude. The metropolitan police dis- 
claimed any responsibility, since they only actea 
on instructions from the police of tlie town where 
the girls had come from, but their action plainly 
indicates that they regard the girls as the property 
of their master, who had applied to the local 
police for their return. If there had been anything 
illegal in the matter the master of the house 
would not liave gone to the police, to demanu 
that his property should be returned to hi in, uor 
would the police have been so prompt in res- 
ponding to his re(|uest. 

This sale of human flesh is not conlined to 
the licensed ((uarters. There are other ouarters 
where women are regarded as mere chatlols which 
can be bought and vsold. The girls who sell 
IliemseJves to the mills experience a better fate 
Ilian their unhappy sisters, it is to be hoped, 
although many tales are told of their hardships 
and of the disease which lies in the train of these 
hardships. Here again there is a trade in human 
llesh. The girls soli their services in order to 
relieve their parents and thus bind themselves 
down to a state of servitude for a number of 
years. The mill-owners always protest that ^ they 
are willing workers, but guard them with a 
strictness which seems to show that they are not. 
In the event of any trouble in the mill they can be 
locked into the dormitories by the owners, much 
as if they were their iirooerty, and it is very 
exceptional that they should be turned out of the 
dormitories, as happened in a recent strike, where 
the masters, knowing that the girls had nowhere 
to go to, resorted to this end in o^der to break 
the strike. Times are bad now, and the owners 
DO doubt thought that they could dispense with 
the girls’ services. In other directions there is 
also traffic in human flesh. Girls are sold to 
cheap eatingJiouses, whe^e they becxime the 
property of the owner, ^yho can pass them on to 
other houses when he is in need of money or 
even dispose of them to the brothels, llero again 
there seems no chance for the escape of the bird 
once it has got into the net. The men into whose 
hands she has fallen are violent characters who 
would think nothing of killing her rather than let 
licT escape. And the law seems powerless to 
protect her against the passions of evil men. 
Rather the administrators of the law seem to be 
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against her. Public feeling bIso seems to be 
against her. The debt is regaled as a matter ot 
honour which has to be repaid, and if it 
be repaid the girl has to Buffer. Even where the 
master of the girl has cheated her, as he always 
does, and got his money back many times oyer, 
still the original money has to be repaid.. Ana 
when the original money is forthcioming the giri 
runs a great risk, if she is worth ^ keeping, , ot 
being forcibly restrained and bullied into refusing 
to accept assistance. . , . 

This practice of dealing in women s^ ilesh, 
whether it be for prostitutes, geisha, mill girls, or 
waitresses, goes on all over the country and is a 
reproach against the nation. It is stated that an 
Imperial Ordinance was issued in the early days 
forbidding the pratice, but old established practice 
has trjumphed even over an Imperial Ordinance. 
Whether the law could be revised to prevent it is 
a matter for lawyers to decide. We cannot prevent 
people entering into contracts for the sale of their 
services. This is a practice common m all countries 
and is to some extent a safeguard for the worker. 
But the T>eciiliarity in Japan is that it is ottly tne 
women workers who have such ^ contracts, me 
men workers are liable to be dismissed at any 
time. This raises the tiHG^ficn whether it would 
be possible to forbid contracts which provide tor 
an advance of the wages paid. To appeal to the 
moral sense of parents who sell their daughmrs 
means little relief for the present situation- ihc 
law must be appealed to for present relief, and the 
only way to do this seems to be to make any 
advance on wages at the time ol engagement 
illegal. 


Lord Olivier on Indian Reforms 

The Right Honourable Lord Olivier of 
Bamsden, P. €•, K. C. M. 0., C. B, former 
Secretary of State for India, writes on the 
Indian Reform Onestion in the Review of 
Nations, Geneva. He says at one place : 

Jt is presumed that the Commission to be 
ap])ointed not later than 1929 is to judge whether 
Indians have shown themselves capable of being 
entrusted with further responsibilties, or deserving 
of that indulgence, by amiable and responsive co- 
operation with the Government in working tlic 
Dvarehical constitution. The nresumption is 
offensive and exasperating to sell -respecting re- 
formers. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and other 
responsible I^abour Party sympathisers with the 
Indian Nationalist Movement, have never mmced 
words in criticising the futile political tactics of 
the Swarajist Party in their attitude towards the 
constitution ; hut those tactics form no demonstra- 
tion of incapacity for public administration, which 
is a different thing from political tactics. And 
although we should have advised public-spirited 
Indians tb make the b^^st of a bad job by entering 
and taking office in the Councils, unquestionably 
their doing so would have often placed them in 
most unsatisfac^tory and humiliating positions, to 
which they might well say it was not worth their 
while to expose themselves. For the central fact 
about the Dyarchical system is that an elected 
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maste. by Mimsteml office, both 

accepia responsibility or at least inevitably has 
It imputed to him, for things for which he is not 
responsible, and becomes identified with the 
Qovenunent which he is bound to support and 
^oonJingly exposed to the criticism of his own 
Parfcf members, who must necessarily under existing 
conditions act as an opposition. 

Then he criticises the Indian attitude of 
distrust in the British. Says he: 

There still prevails among the foremost 
Nationalists of all sections in India a*' un- 
conauered scepticism as to the sincerity of [British 
statesmanship in its professed purpose of guiding 
India into the position of a self-governing Domi- 
nion. The causes of this scepticism are many and 
various ; but, in so far as, the corporate and conti- 
nuous intentions of British Governments can l)e 
regarded as representing the will of this country, 
it IS not warrantable. The purpose has been 
declared on behalf of all political parties, and 
all that impedes its progressive achievement 
3S the difficulties involved in transition to 
self-^verning machinery.* Those difficulties 
no doubt appear more formidable to Con- 
servatisrn than to Labour or i iiboralism. But 
no intelligent or well-informed man in this country 
can possibly doubt the good faith in which the 
Monta^-Chelmsford , constitution was set up : 
the Die-Hards bewail , and denounce it because 
thev know it was genuine, and its eilects irrevo- 
cable. And yet that constitution was denounced 
in the manifesto of the Swarajist Party for the 
oh‘ctions of 1923 as knowingly intended to secure 
the continuance of the subjection of India to 
British exploitation. The charge is intrinsically 
absurd, and Indians weaken their power by this 
misunderstanding. But it is important to under- 


* But is it impossible for ail the British politi- 
cal part es to be insincere in relation to India? 
The transitional difficulties, too, are very much 
exaggerated. Editor, M. II 




stand why it is made* From the imint Of tiew of 
Indian Nationalists the constitution Is seen a 
fantastic invention elaborated by aeademio publi- 
cists for the purpose of affording the appeimmoe 
vdthout any reality Of an advance towards respon- 
sible Government. I have pointed out the most 
Lonspicuous aspect in which it appears illasmEy» 
and, as Lord Brikenhead has explained in Parl«^ 
raent, where in certain Provinces it was worked 
with comparative success and in the least illimoty 
manner this was only achieved by ignoring the 
letter and the intentions of the constitution m 
framed. But the more general aspect in Which 
the constitution is viewed, and quite justly, is this. 
Here, its, framers appear to have said, is a constitu- 
tion which will allow the Ministers of certain 
departments the appearance of pursuing a popular 
policy with the support of elected representatives, 
subject (as has been observed) to limitations of 
finance over which they have no control, and also 
so long as the elected Councils do not vote in a 
manner which embarrasses the Government So 
soon as they do this, the Government has power 
to take its own course, both in provincial affiftirs 
and also in any conllict in the Legislative Asaei^ly. 
That is to say the constitution was devised to 
enable the Government, wherever it considered it 
necessary, to go on exactly as it had gone on bdore* 
executing the policy determined upon by its official 
advisers. And even if it is not expressly made, by 
the conditions laid down in the Act, a condition of 
further advance towards a more democratic system 
that elected Members of Councils shall have humb- 
ly and complaisantly worked this constitution 
precisely as the Government desires, at any , rate 
that is the impression produced by the writings 
and speeches not only of the journalists of the 
Die-Hard Press, but even of Conservative Ministers 
in their references to the duty of “co-operation . 

In fact, one has to go deeper and farther 
back into British-Indian history to unearth 
the many causes that have contributed to 
the growth of this quite warrantable feeling 
of distrust. 


INDIA’S WOMANHOOD 

News and 


In every sphere of activity— educational, 
political, social and civic-~Indian women have 
been gradually taking their rightful place. We 
give below further information regarding 
Miss Faztiat-un-xkssa and Miss Sauala 
Ohosu, to whose high academic attainments 
we referred last month. 

Miss Fazilat-px-nessa was born in 1905 
at Kumullinaradar, near Karatia, in Tangail, 
in the district of Mymensingh. Her father’s 
name is Mr. Wahed Ali Khan. She passed 
the Matriculation Examination in the 1st 


Portraits 

division in 1921 and got a scholarship of 
Ks. 15, and also LA. in 1923, and was 
awarded a special scholarship of Rs. 15. 
She passed both the examinations from 
Eden Girls’ College at Dacca, She read for 
the BA. in Bethune College, but appeared 
in the examination as a non-collegiate 
student, and passed with distinction. She 
has won a first-class first in Mathematios 
in the M.A. Examination of the Dacca 
University. 

Miss Sauala Ghosb^. a graduate of Bethune 




T)r. P. Muthulalcslimi Ammal 
l^hoto sent by Indian News Agency 


Miss Sarah Pothan 
Photo sent by 1,N.A. 
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Dr. Miss .Tamila Mary Sirajud-Din 
I Photo sent by Prof. K. Sirajud-Din 

College, Calcutta, has this year received her 
Master’s Degree from Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Massachussetts, one of the finest 
institutions of learning for women in America. 
She is one of the most brilliant of students ; 
her high scholastic attainments throughout 
her college career have been a credit to her 
country. Her amiable and sweet disposition 
and proverbial eastern modesty combined with a 
certain western aggressiveness, writes Mr. Siva- 
tosh Gupta, have helped her fellow-students to 
realize ’that Indian girls are equal, nay often 
superior, to their western sisters in intellec- 
tual qualities and human attributes which 
constitute the making of the best type of 
women. Having received her Master’s Degree 
in l^onomios and Sociology last June, 
Miss Ghose is planning to spend the winter 


at Columbia University, New York City, 
where she will take courses in Psycihology 
and Pedagogy, work that will fit her to be 
of even greater usefulness to the cause of 
woman’s education in India when she returns 
home. This summer Miss Ghose is spending 
most of her time in visiting social welfare 
organizations of New York City and gathering 





Srimati Snhasini Devi 
t Photo sent by Prof. K. M. Gupta 


information. She is also keen about factory 
labor. Miss Ghose has not only evoked popular 
sentiments among her friends for Indian 
girls, but she has aroused the sympathy of 
American educationalists in the problem 
of the Indian woman’s education. She has 
been instrumental in securing a donation of 
III 000 from Wellesley College for the 
Maharani Girls’ High School at Darjeeling, 
of which she is a matriculate. 
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Sbwmi Sohasixi Devi, daughter of Srijut 
Kailash Chandra Dutt of Tipperah (Bengal), 
has, ilr is reported, achieved the distinction 
of being the first lady science graduate from 
the Betbune College, Calcutta. She passed 
the last B.Sc. examination of the Calcutta 
University with distinction and has taken 
up Boteny in her M. Sc. course at the 
University College of Science. Sreemati 
Snhasini became a widow shortly after her 
marriage at the age of 17. 

Miss Sabah Pothax, ii.a., daughter of Mr, 
Jacob Pothan, editor. The Trivandrum Daily 



Mrs. Hamsa Ammal Doraikannu Mudaliyar 
I Photo sent b.\- R. V. Rao 

News, is the first lady graduate of Trivandrum 
to go in for the law degree. 

The academic distinction of Miss Jamila 
Mary S[I{a.h D-ni.v, daughter of Prof. R. 
Sirajud-Din of Lahore Forman Christian College 
deserves special mention in this connection. 


j 


' i 



Mrs. G. Linu Tre 
{ Photo sent by I. N. A. 

Miss Sirajud-Din proceeded to England after 
taking her .M a., degree of the Punjab University. 
There she received the diploma of Technical 
Education (Dip. Tech.) from the London 
University and was subsef^uently admitted 
to the Ph. D. degree of the University of 
Edinburgh. At present she has been visiting 
Domestic Science Institutions in France, 
(Jermany and Switzerland. She has been 
appointed as Industrial Instructress for 
women by the Government of the Punjab. 

In British India, Indian ladies are not 
considered fit ‘for holding responsible adminis- 
trative oflSces. But a progressive Indian state 
has led the way in this direction by appoint- 
ing a (jualified Indian lady in the political 
department. We learn that the Maharajah 
Thakore Shaheb of Gondal has appointed 
SaiMATi Jaainabai Dev[ Sfxou Rathod, n a., as 
his Political Secretary. 

This month we have received the news 
of the appointment of some ladies on the 
Municipal boards in different provinces. Mas. 
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Petek Austin Vas has been nominated as a 
member of the Telliohery Municipal Council. 
Mks. Hiimsa Ammai. Dokaikannu Mvdaltyak, an 
earnest social worker ainonpj the Vellala 
(Non Brhamia) community, has been nominat- 
ed &s councillor of the Madura Municipality 



Srirnati Jainnabai Dovi Singh Rathod 
[ Photo sent by R. Y. Rao 

and Mrs. G. LrvN Uki:, o. ii. i:. has been 
elected to the Rangoon Municipal Corporation. 

Social workers all over India would bo 
glad to learn that Du. Muthi i.MCsinti Ammai^, 



Mrs. Peter Austin Yas 
t Photo sent by I. N. A. 

M.H., CM, .M.cc., Deputy President, Madras 
Legislative Council, has been unanimously 
elected chairman of the Reception Committee 
at the ensuing session of the Indian National 
Social Conference to be held at Madras in 
December neAt. She is a well-known social 
worker of the province and represented 
India at the luternational Women's Conference, 


INDIANS ABROAD 


• Mr. Andrews' Statement 

Our readers will remember the attack 
made by the African Chronicle od Mr. 
Andrews, about which we wrote in this 
section last month. The following is Mr. 
Andrews’ answer to the same : 

76—13 


, I have apologised, both by cable and letter, to 
the Star” news-paper, Johannesburg; and I have 
expressed at the same time my deep regret for the 
nnfortunate interview, which was given at Lorenzo 
Marques, when I was tired out even to the point 
of exl^ustion. For I was very deeply grieved to 
find, that it has conveyed a wrong impression to 
Indians, in the Transvaal, who are my friends. My 
immediate reference, in the interview, was to tile 
condition of the trading class in Loren^^o Marqiies 
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itself, where (just before the interview) tlie leading 
members of the Indian commumty had told me 
that 95 per cent were men, living without their 
families. I had in mind ^ other parts of Africa also, 
which I had recently visited, where the proportion 
was very nearly as excessive. It is true my words 
referred to certain features in the Transvaal as well, 
but not so immediately. 

In niy apology, I very gladly accepted the fact 
(pointed out to me) that in the Transvaal, there 
had been a great improvement in this proportion 
of men to women in recent years. Further, T stated 
that I had ^ used the word demoralisation,” in the 
interview, in a general ^ sense, as referring to the 
deterioration, which inevitably takes place in 
habits of life , when large groups of men live 
for a long period in a foreign land without the 
amenities of the family. 

Since the^ matter has been brought to the notice 
of the press in this country, I would ask leave to 
make my own , position clear. During the past 
thirteen years, in every possible way. I have been 
endeavouring to ^expose the wrong done to hum- 
anity. whenever, either by a system,— such as that 
of Government indentured labour to Fiji ; or 
Government recruited ^ labour to Malaya,— or bv 
private individual recruiting unregulated, the family 
life is not upheld as sacred. On the whole, public 
opinion, and Government opinion also has not been 
slow to recognise this wrong, when once it has 
been pointed out. As far as l am aware, I have 
never made any distinction either in my own 
mind or in the press, as to the persons or races 
among whom this principle of the family life 
(in emigration) was in danger of being infringed. 
For instance, I have often written and spoken very 
strongly of the wrong done in the tea plantations 
of Assam, when young Engtishmen are induced to 
come out from England on salaries which do not 
enable them to live a proper family life. I have 
also written to the English newspapers, in England, 
about the same evil in North Rhodesia and 
Malaya. Furthermore, I have referred to the evil 
which has ensued in Malaya and Singapore, with 
regard to a form of Chinese immigration, which 
(up . to quite a recent date) was destructive of the 
family life. 

Every time that I have gone over to Africa, 
I have tried to encourage the family life among 
those who reside there as traders. Whenever tlie 
family life has been encouraged, as among the 
Ismailia Community, all along the coast ; the Arya 
Samaj members in Nairobi ; the Goanese Commu- 
nity at Lorenzo Marques ; the Parsee Community 
and others, the effect has been immediately to 
enhance the idea of Indian national dignity and 
respect. For nothing is more beautiful to witness 
than the love of Indian fathers for their children 
and their homes ; and this continually wins a true 
appreciation from those who are only too ready to 
criticise the Indian Community otherwise. I have 
lived in such Indian homes, and know the pure joy 
of it. I hare also lived in homes, where there are 
no mother and children to give me their unspeaka- 
bly precious welcome, and I have noticed the 
difference, , . . , , , 

It is true (and it is one of the best answers to 
Miss Mayo’s book) that Indians have shown in 
Tropical Africa remarkable powers of self-restraint, 
while living under these disproportionate condi- 
tions. It may be remembered, that I collected 


irressistible evidence on this point, especially 
in Uganda, to rebut the charges of Lord 
Delamere, Major Grogan and ^ others, 
which were published in the Economic 
Commission Report of 1919. But such self-restraint 
must not be counted on to last for all time, so as 
never at any point to break down. We surely 
ought not to put such a strain on average human 
nature. Besides, there is an inevitable deterioration 
that takes place : and this prevents the best 
features of Indian civilisation from being brought 
into evidence. 

If I am asked, finally, whether I would say 
exactly the same things about Englishmen in India, 
I would unhesitatingly say “Ves”. It is a 
principle of humanity for which I am struggling 
and pleading. 

P. S. I note, in “Young India” of October 6th, 
1927, that Mahatma Gandhi has recently made 
the same appeal to the Chetty traders, in Tamil 
Nadu, to take their families with them’ when they 
go out to Malaya and Singapore. 


Lord Bishop of Natal on Indian Question 

Indian Opinion, Natal, writes 

We are deeply grateful to His Lordvship the 
Bishop of Natal for the righteous lead he has given 
on the Indian question. In his Charge to the clergy 
and the laity at the recent Diocesan Synod at Maritz- 
l)urg» an extract from which we publish elsewhere, 
he put the finger on the spot when he said in the 
words of th'e Rev. C. F. Andrews that the 
Indian in South Africa suffered from “the inferi- 
ority complex.” “the constant reminder that they 
were despised, and counted of no account by 
those of another race with whom they were brought 
in close contact everyday.” No greater wrong 
can be done to a people than the destruction of 
its self-respect Any other wrong is easier of 
repair than this, the loss of self respect It destroys 
all the finer and ennobling «nia]ities of the people, 
their righteous ambition, self-help, public spirit 
and clean-livii g, and inevitably degrades them. Jf 
the Indians in South Africa have not sunk very 
low, it was not because there was anything in 
their surroundings that discouraged it but because 
of the traditions of their own ancient civilisation. 
Only the other day the Natal Mmurrij, which 
seems to have made a speciality of creating and 
maintaining an atmosphere of hostility towards 
the Indian community, gave prominence to the 
complaint of a European that an Indian who was 
occupying the front seat among the throe back 
seats alloted t(V non-European passengers on the 
Durban trams and was, therefore, well within his 
rights, did not iu all humility vacate his seat in 
favour of the standing European passengers and 
retreat to a seat more to the rear. And the 
European correspondent accused the Indian of 
‘‘insolent pride”! This is a typical instance of the 
way the self-respoct of the Indian is being attack- 
ed, and it also indicates that the Indian has 
resisted the attack. 
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Impressions of Kenya 

Mr. R. D. Karve writes in the Democrat his 
impressions of Kenya, which will interest 
all wjio desire to know about the conditions 
prevailing in that Colony. He writes : 

The first thin^^ that strikes the visitors to Kenya 
is that wherever Indians exist in suflBcient numbers, 
they cannot help beipe: sectarian. It is part of 
their nature. In Nairobi, the capital, for instance, 
there is not a single club or other institution where 
all Indians can meet but there is a Cutchi Gru, ^rathi 
Union, a Patel Brotherhood, a Goan Instituie, an 
Indian Christian (non-Goan) Union, a Punjebhai 
Club, and there are besides Punjabi Hindus, either 
followers of the Sanatan Dharma or the Arya Samaj, 
these latter being in two camps, vegeterians and 
meat-eaters. The railway administiMtion has 
provided three separate Railway Institutes : Indian, 
Goan and European. Some ot these instiiutions 
admit a limited number of outsiders as a concession, 
but without full rights. It is perhaps natural to 
form groups ^ according to languages, but any 
further subdivision seems very undesirable. Even 
the elections to the Municipality are contested on 
religious grounds. 1 liave not heard of any religion 
giving special training in Municipal administration, 
and it is absuid to introduce it evei.y where. Apart 
iroin this, however, the relations of difierent 
sections of Indians between themselves and with 
Goans seem to be cordial enough. But why should 
It be necessary to speak of different sections at all ? 
. The relations between Indians and Europeans 
in Kenya are, however, anything but cordial. The 
Europeans, principally British settlors, official and 
commercial employees, try their best as usual to 
behave as if they were supermen, the official class 
being perhaps the least ill-disposed towards Indians. 
One is surprised to find all kinds of things reserved 
for Europeans. Not only are railway compartments 
so reserved, but cafes, restaurants, hotels, hair- 
cutting saloons, theatres, even rickshaws are. There 
is a dentist in Nairobi who will take Indian patients 
by the back door only. There is a doctor who 
will not go out at night except for European 
patients, though of course ho does not announce 
this. In a European shop an Indian customer will 
never bo attended to if there is a European 
customer in the shop, and the Indian has not 
the spirit to retaliate m Indian shops. He is out 
to m^e money and keeps his dignity aside if he 
has any. 

In fact, the principal reason Avliy the Indian in 
Kenya is disliked so much by the European is 
that he carries his low standard of living with him 
wherever he goes, and this enables him to 
undersell the European. , ... 

Even rich Indians will crowd together m insani- 
tary tenements. If they build houses at all, it will 
be for rent, not for residence. The Indian does 
not go Gift to settle there. He wants to make his 


pile and return to his native place. The result has 
been, that while European settlers and even Goans 
acquired vast properties when land was to be had 
almost for the asking, the Indian did not care to 
take it. What is the use of land in a country 
where you do not want to live ? And if you want 
to return to your country, the sooner you can do 
it the better. So expenditure must be reduced to 
a minimum, and we find even the richest Indians 
taking the cheapest seats at a cinema, the only 
one, by the way which admits non-Europeans, and 
the only place where other people can sit by the 
side of Europeans. 

Gf course, a few exceptional Indians like Mr. 
Phadke, Bar-at-Law, member of the executive 
Council, may be admitted anywhere, even in 
European hotels, because, in a small place, he is 
known to everybody, but that only proves the rule. 
Indians are there cn sufferance, but they are in a 
way indispensable. Attempts have been made to 
get on without them, in the Railway, the Post 
office and elsewhere. But it has alway been found 
that when Indians are not there, the administra- 
tion becomes more expensive and less efficient. 
The Indians who had been sent away from these 
services had actually to be taken back. One notable 
instance of this attempt to do without Indians is a 
War Memorial which was ostensibly erected by 
Africans and Europeans only. This show is said 
to have cost about three times the amount it should 
have if Indians had not been excluded from taking 
any visible part in it. And the same thing 
happened everywhere. But the Indians who were 
taken back into the services went back on smaller 
pay. The supply of Indians being unlimited they 
have to make themselves cheap. Every fortnightly 
steamer carries a fresh lot of Indians looking for 
jobs. All except first class accommodation on 
these steamers is booked for months ahead, and 
the labour market there is being rapidly overcrowd- 
ed, At present Indian employees are making a 
fairly decent living, but the future is not at all 
bright for the mere service- seeker. 

Politically, Indians in Nairobi secured a great 
triumph in being able to prevent the reservation 
of the better areas for European residence. I am 
told they went so far as to refuse to pay taxes, 
and even went to prison, and ultimately the 
Europe^ community had to yield. At present, 
theoretically at any rate, there is no European 
Kesidental Area in Nairobi, as became clear the 
otherlday when the Government approved of a plot 
in the midst of the disputed area for the proposed 
Indian Hospital. The Eumpean community made 
a row and sent a big petition to stop it and the 
matter is still undecidca, but the principle is 
proved. Indians can and some do buy or build 
bungalows in that area, but the state of feeling 
may be judged by the fact that when an Indian 
does occupy a bungalow near a European, the 
European will vacate it and make room for another 
Indian. 



TO SIAM 

{.Translated from the Original Bengali) 

"When the thunder-voiced Prayer of the Three Refuges 
rang from sky to sky across deserts and hills and distant shores, 
the awakened countries poured their rejoicings 
in great deeds, and noble temples, 
in the rapture of self-dedication, 
in mighty words, 

in the breaking of the bond of self. 

At an unheeded, unconscious moment, 
that prayer, wafted by some sudden wandering breeze, 
touched thy heart, 0 Siam, lived in thy life 
and shaded it with a branching wealth of well-being. 

A centre to thy revolving centuries, 
an end to thy endeavours, which is Freedom of Spirit, — 
it helped to bind thy people in a common bond of hope, 
to strengthen them with the power of a single-pointed dovotion 
to one Dharma, one Sangha, and one immortal Teacher. 

Let those words, potent with an inexhaustible creative urge, 
over direct thee to the adventures of new ages, 
light up new truths with their own radiant meaning, 
and in one single garland string all the gems of knowledge, 
newly gathered. 

I come to-day to the living temple that is one with thee,— 
to the altar of .united hearts 
in which is seated on his lotus-seat Lord Buddha, 
whose silence is peace, whose voice consolation. 

I come from a land where the Master’s words 
lie dumb in desultory ruins, in the desolate dust, 
where oblivious ages smudged the meaning of the letters 
written on the pages of pillared stones, 
the records of a triumphant devotion. 

I come, a pilgrim, at thy gate, 0 Siam, 
to offer my verse to the endless glory of India 
sheltered in thy home, away from her own deserted shrine, 
to bathe in the living stream that flows in thy heart, 
whose water descends from the snowy height of a sacred time 
on which arose, from the deep of my country’s being, 
the Sun of Love and Righteousness. 


PHYA THAT PALACE, 

BANGKOK. RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

OCTOBER 11, 1927. 



NOTES 


Constitutions for India 

We have shown more than once in this 
Keview that in federal constitutions where 
there are two legislative chambers, the upper 
house generally consists of an equal niiii'ber of 
representatives from each state or provii oe of 
the federated commonwealth, and the lower 
house consists of numbers of members 
returned by the provinces or states according 
to their population. We have also shown 
that in the constitution which India has at 
present, neither in the Council of State nor 
in the Legislative Assembly have the prin- 
ciples, indicated above, been followed. 

We have been repeatedly dealing with this 
topic, because, for the welfare and contentment 
of India and the provinces, it is necessary that 
the inhabitants of all the provinces should 
enjoy the honour, privilege and right of 
serving the whole country and their respec- 
tive provinces according to their numbers, 
which they do not do under the present 
constitution. If it be thought undesirable 
or impracticable at present to assign to each 
province a number of representatives in the 
lower house proportionate to its population, 
then the spread of education in it, or even the 
total revenues collected in it, may be made 
the basis of representation. What we contend 
is that some consistent and easily compre- 
hensible principle or principles should be 
followed in assigning the number of members 
to each province. We have shown that this 
has not been done. 

And in consequence the inhabitants of 
the more populous provinces are represented 
inadequately and count comparatively for 
less as citizens. Such a state of things 
cannot be good for the country. 

Ihere are at present two draft constitu- 
tions before the country. One is to be found 
in the Commonwealth of India Bill, present- 
ed by Mr. Rennie Smith and ordered by the 
House pf Commons to be printed, 11 February 
1927, It has been approved in substance 
by the Indian National Convention, and is 
popularly known as Dr. Annie Besant’s Bill. 
The other is the draft constitution for India 
which a number of members of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party have prepared in con- 
sultaticn with Indian friends, and which was 


sent some time ago by Mr. A. Fenner 
Brockway to some Indian publicists for their 
advice and opinion. 

Besides these two, the Congress party, 
it is said, are preparing a constitution. It 
is not known whether the persons entrusted 
with the task have finished it. 


Representation in Dr. Annie Besant’s Bill 


Clause 11 of Dr. Besant's Bill states that 
“The Legislative Power of the Commonwealth 
I of India] shall be vested in a Parliament 
which shall consist of the king, a Senate and 
a Legislative Assembly, herein called the 
Pailiaraent.'’ 

In the fourth schedule of this Bill it is 
stated that “the number of members assigned 
to the Provinces for the various legislative 
bodies shall be as follows : — 


Province Senate 

Assam <S 

Bengal 20 

Bihar and Orissa 20 
Bombay 20 

Burma 16 

Central Provinces 10 
Madras 2() 

Punjab 16 

United Provinces 2(t 


Legislative Assembly 

Assam 1<> 

Bengal . 40 

Bihar and Orissa 40 
Bombay 40 

Burma 32 

Central Provinces 20 
Madras 40 

Punjab 32 

United Provinces 40 


It is not clear on what basis or principle 
the number of members has been assigned 
to the provinces in the two legislative 
chambers of “Parliament.” The principle 
followed in the United States of America, 
which is the most powerful federated com- 
monwealth in the world, is to be found in the 
following extract fiom the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica : 

“In 1787 all the states but three had 
bicameral legislatures— it was therefore natural 
(hat the new national government should follow 
this example, not to add that the division into 
two branches seems calculated to reduce the 
chances of reckless baste, and to increase the 
chances of finding wisdom in a mnltitude of 
counsellors. 'There was, however, another reason. 
Much controversy had raged over the conflicting 
principles of the equal representation of states and 
of representation on the basis of numbers, the 
larger states advocating the latter, the smaller 
states the former principle ; and fliose who made 
themselves champions of the rights of the states 
professed to dread the tyrannical power whiti an 
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assembly rep]:e8enting population might exert. 
The adoption of a bicameral system made it 
possible to give due recognition to both principles. 
One hbuse, the Senate, contains the representatives 
of the states, every state sending two : the other, 
the House of Representatives, contains members 
elected on a basis of population. The two taken 
together are called Congress, and form the national 
legislature of the United States.’’ 


In Dr. Besant’s Bill, the Indian Senate, 
unlike the D. S. Senate, does not contain 
an equal number of representatives from the 
provinces, nor has the number been assigned 
according to population. The Legislative 
Assembly, too, has not been constituted 
according any consistent principle that we 
can make out. The following table shows 
the population of the provinces and the 
number of representatives assigned to them 
in the Besant Bill:— 


ProMiico Population 

Assam 7,000,230 

Bengal 46.695,. ^36 

Bihar & Orissa 34.002.189 
Bombay 39,348,219 

Burma 13,212.192 

Central Provinces 13,912,760 
Madras 42,318,985 

Punjab 20 085.024 

United Provinces 45,375,787 

The table makes it clear 
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20 
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of population has not been followed in the 
representation given to the provinces in the 
Senate and the Legislative Assembly. 

Moreover, the minority of the population of 
British India, inhabiting Assam, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Burma, Central Provinces and the 
Punjab, has been given a far larger number 
of representatives than the majority, inhabiting 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras, 
as the following two tables will show 


Province 

Madras 
U. P. 
Bengal 


TilE Ma.jc«itv 
Population Senate 

42.318,985 20 

45.375,787 20 

46,095,530 20 


Jjegislative 

Assembly 

40 

40 

40 


Total 184,390,308 00 120 


Ttie Minobit\ 


Province 

Population 

Senate 

L.A. 

Assam 

7,606,230 

8 

16 

Bihar and Orissa 

34.002.189 

20 

40 

Bombay 

19,348,219 

20 

40 

Burma 

13.212 192 

16 

32 

Central Provinces 

13,912.760 

10 

20 

Punjab 

20 685,024 

16 

32 

Total 

108,766,614 

90 

180 

It is clear from 

these tables 

that in 

both 


the Senate and the Legislative Assembly Dr* 
Besant’s Bill gives the minority of the 
inhabitants of British India 50 per cent, more 
representatives than the majority. In India’s 
present constitution the group of provinces 
containing the minority of the inhabitants of 
British India have 18 percent, more Indian 
elected representatives in the Lagislative 
Assembly than the group containing the 
majority. Therefore the Besant Bill discri- 
minates far more against the majority 
than the present constitution. In the 
United States of America the framers of the 
constitution tried to counteract “the tyrannical 
power” of the majority. In India both the 
bureaucratic and the pro-people framers of 
constitutions have invested the minority with 
preponderant power. What is the reason ? 

From the statistical publications of the 
Government of India, it is not possible to 
state accurately how much revenue is collected 
in each province. For this reason we are 
unable to prove what is a fact, that 
neither in the present constitution of India 
nor in that contained in the Commonwealth 
of India Bill have the total revenue collections 
in each province been made the basis of 
representation. What can be demonstrated 
is that the basis of the number of literates 
in each province has not been followed. 
In previous issues we have shown that this 
basis has not been followed in India’s 
present constitution. The following table 
proves our statement as regards the Besant 
Bill 


pjovinpr f.irerAtes Literates iii 

Knfe'liBh 

70,809 
773,161 
i 1.32,062 
276,333 
113,41.3 




483,105 
4,254,601 
, 1,580, *£.57 
1,045.533 
3,652,043 


8 

20 

20 

20 

16 


Assam 
Bengal 

Bihar & Orissa : 

Bombay 
Burma 

Provinces 633,293 62,736 10 

Madras 3,621,908 398,883 20 

Punjab 833,492 139.535 16 

^Pwinces 1,688,872 175,239 20 


f.offislativfli 

A»8em*>ly 

16 

40 

40 

40 

32 

20 

40 

32 

40 


Representation in the I. L. P. Bill 

Though the Independent Ijabonr Party as 
a whole is not responsible for the Bill sent 
to some publicists in India by Mr. A. Fenner 
Brock way, we have called it the I. L. P. 
Bill for brevity’s sake. In this Bill, too, 
neither in the Senate nor in the Legislative 
Assembly has either the basis of total 
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population, the basis of total revenue collections, 
or the basis of the total number of 
literates • (in the Vernacular or in English) 
been followed, as the following figures will 
show : — 


Province 

Senate 

Legislative 

Assembly 

Assam 

13 

26 

Bengal 

33 

66 

Bihar & Orissa 

33 

66 

Bombay 

33 

66 

Burma 

26 

>2 

Central Provinces 

17 

34 

Madras 

33 

66 

Punjab 

26 

52 

TTnited Provinces 

33 

66 

In this draft constitution, too, the minori- 

ty has been given 

50 per cent. 

more repre- 

sentation than the 

majority, and it is, there- 

fore, far more unfavorable to 

the majority 

than the present constitution, as 

the following 

tables prove : 



The Majority 


Province 

Senate 

Legislative 

Assembly 

Madras 

33 

66 

U. P. 

33 

66 

Bengal 

33 

66 


99 

198 

The Minority 


Assam 

13 

26 

Bihar & Orissa 

33 

60 

Bombay 

33 

66 

Burma 

26 

52 

Central Provinces 

17 

34 

Punjab 

26 

62 

Total 

148 

296 


Local Bodies 

There are some 750 municipalities in 
India, about 1500 district and local boards, 
and from twelve to fifteen thousand village 
panchayats under various names — all under 
statutory provision. The municipalities and the 
district rfnd local boards altogether administer 
about 25 crores of rupees annually. How 
much the village bodies spend every year 
is not to be found in the reports. The 
amounts must come up to crores in the 
aggregate. 

The powers and functions of these local 


bodies differ from province to province. The 
laws under which they have been constituted 
are available. It would do much good if 
some one compared their constitutions, 
powers and functions in different provinces. 
We should be glad to publish an article of 
moderate length on the subject. All our 
attention is given to high politics. We 
should not be blind to the fact that pare* 
chial politics has much to do with the 
welfare of the country. 

Another interesting and instructive 
article would be a comparative one dealing 
with what local bodies have been able to 
achieve for sanitation, drainage, water-supply, 
education, etc., in the rural areas in 
different provinces. We should welcome 
such an article also. 


Dr« Seal At the Mysore Economic 
Conference 

At the Mysore Economic Conference, 
before presenting his report as chairman of 
the Board of Education, Sir Brajendranath 
Seal made an important speech. He said in 
part 

What is principally to be borne in mind in organ- 
isina a State system of education is that the 
primary grade of general education should lead up, 
either to the primary technical training, or, in the 
case of those who have the means or the aptitude, 
to the secondary grade of general education ; that 
this last, again, should lead up either to the 
secondary technic.al course, or in the case of those 
who have the means or the aptitude, to the under- 
graduate grade of general education ; and finally 
that this university undergraduate grade should 
lead either to university technological or professional 
training or to graduate and post-graduate training 
in pure science or humanities. It is also necessary 
to bear in mind that the last year (or last two 
years) of every grade of general education, whether 
the primary, the secondary or the university grade, 
should comprise as optional courses, certain special 
technical (or vocational) studies or mix^ courses 
which may be preparatory to the next following 
grade of technical education. 

He then outlined the complete scheme as 

follows : 

There will be for the present, under our 
existing conditions, ^ six different types and 
levels of vocational training:— (1) Type 

1, which will provide mixed vocational 
and geneial education of an elementary grade, in 
post-primary continuation schools,^ or in practical 
classes of middle schools, for training pupils who 
will grow up to be handicraftsmen, agricultural 
labourers, industrials engaged in cottage industries, 
unskilled mechanics. 

(2) Type 2, mainly vocational, for skilled trades 
and mdustnes,— in trade schools, industrbl schools 
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sehools, etc., to turn out skilled artisans 
who will ffrov; up to be mavSter wo?kraen. These 
should, properly spoakine:, be post-middle continua- 
tion schools, and should devote some part of the 
working time to general education ; (8) Type B, 
prevocatinnal training or vocational bias, added as 
a subsidiary and correlated element to liberal 
education in iiigh schools,— ‘to train students who 
after leaving school may desire to enter on 
callings in life, in the lirst instance as apprentices 
(moie or less) in the vocations or callings concerned 
or to continue their vocational preparation in 
polytechnics, or commercial or sub-professional 
schools, or in the technologj^^ departments of a 
university : (4) Type 4, mainly vocational, with 
instruction in applied science, in technical institutes 
or engineering or medical, comraer<iial or other 
sub-professional schools or colleges, outside a 
university— to turn out foremen, suh-overseors, 
sub-assistant surgeons, sanitary inspectors, clerks 
and lower-grade accountants, etc. ; {5> Type 5, a 
mixed liberal and technological type, such as 
diploma courses in technology or commerce in the 
intermediate and post -intermediate stages o' a 
university followed by workshor) or farm training 
for a number of smaller ehemif‘al or other, scientific 
industries (agricultural or manufacturing), or for 
subjects like commerce, ^ teaching, etc. This type 
will turn out men who will run small industrial or 
business concerns on a proprietary basis, or be 
overseers and supervisors in mills, farms or 
factories, and will be eventually fitted to be 
entrepreneurs and captains of industry ; /B) Tvpe 6, 
technological or professional— of the university 
graduate or post-graduate stage— to turn out men 
for the learned professions, or advisers or scientific 
experts in mills and factories, or superintendents of 
Government farms and workshops, researchers, etc. 

Dr. Seal concluded by observing : 

I have in every case rtliaracferised both the 
type of training, the level of efficiency, and the 
place in the social economy kept in view, but these 
various grades are to be considered, not as uncon- 
ected with or independent of one another : they are 
mutually filiated as grades of one continuous and 
integrated national system ot educational organisation, 
at once cultural and vocational, and it will be a 
main object of that organisation, when it is ready, 
to devise easv lines of transition from one stage 
to the next higher one, by means of tutorial clssses, 
summer schools, evening classes, one-year classes, 
or adult schools, with the help of University 
Extension Movements, Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciations, Trade Unions, Educational Settlements, 
Social Survey Groups, and similar other voluntary 
associations that spring up in modern progressive 
society. 

This scheme, which Dr. Seal had outlined 
in his Bombay Convocation Address also, 
should engage the attention of the holders of 
the education postfolios of the Governments 
of India and the Provincial Governments, and 
of those in charge of education in the Indian 
States. 

The Revival of Hinduism 
The prescribed formula for the revival 


of Hinduism is Shuddhi, Sangathau and the 
removal of untouchability. In the Punjab 
Bhai Parmanand has started the^ Hindu 
Samyavad or Hindu Equality movement, 
which is more thorough-going aud aims 
at the abolition of all distinctions of 
caste. Even in M)d6rn India, this 
is an old idea, on which part of the 
social reform activities of the Brahrno 
Saraaj is based. The Brahrno Samaj 
also advocates the worship of one 
God, instead of the worship of many gods 
and goddesses. The Arya Saraaj, too advocates 
the worship of one »Supreiue Being, adding 
to it a belief in Vedic infallibility and re- 
taining the Hindu ceremony of hoa^a. Some 
years ago Mahatma Gandhi declared that he 
was not a worshipper of images or 
idols, which did not rouse the feeling of 
reverence in his mind. He also published 
in Yoiuig India verses from Hindu 
Shastras in support of monotheistic worship, 
compiled for him by Principal Dhriiva 
of Benares. He did this probably because he 
felt that the worship of one deity, in addition 
to being philosophically true and spiritually 
on a higher level than polytheism, makes for 
national unity and strength. He has enjoined the 
abolition of the purdah, advocated the marriage 
of child-widows and condemned child-marriago. 
Those are all points of contact with what 
the Brahrno Samaj has professed and practised. 
But he is a believer in Varnashram Dharma 
according to his own interpretation. These 
“ideal’' four castes, however, do not and can- 
not exist. On the whole, the religious and 
social principles for which the Brahrno 
Samaj stands have been finding favour with 
Indian leaders of various groups. 


The League of Nations and 
‘‘Weaker Nations’* 

Tlte Leader opines : — 

In a world where the weaker nations do not 
often get justice against the stronger ones, where 
people of one nation live in constant dread ol 
anotner, where nations are groaning under the 
burden of armaments and other martial prepara- 
tions, the importance of an organization like the 
League cannot be over-emphasized. 

This is true. But we have to consider 
which are the weakest nations. Among 
the peoples of the world some are 
independent and some are in a state of 
subjection. A country which is in a state 
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of subjection, even if its area and population 
are large, is really weaker than small 
independent countries. We have shown 
in previous issues of this Review that 
the greater portion of the habitable 
surface of the earth and its inhabitants 
are under subjection to foreign peoples 
It is these enslaved weak peoples who require 
to be protected against wrong and injustice 
and oppression at the hands of their masters 
more than the small and weak ind^'oendent 
nations, who also undoubtedly eqiiire 
l)rotection. But we are not aware that there is 
anything in th<i articles of the covenant of 
the League or in tlio consUtution and rules 
of any Ijeaguo body which can give subject 
i>o<iples any hope of redress. If anybody 
knoA's of such tilings, we shall be glad to 
learn from him. Needless to say, wo are not 
referring to the so-called mandated territories 
whoso population is not largo and wliich 
possess the rigiit of representation of grievances 
on paj)er. 


Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd 

The speech of the chairman of this 
Company, Mr. Narottam Morarjee, delivered 
at its recent .'^th ordinary general meeting, 
contains many interesting items of informa- 
tion. It has been adding to the number of 
ste.riiers owned by it, and also trying to 
man irs boats with competent and qualified 
fndians. On this latter point Mr. Morarjee 
said : 

Th(' of manning your steamers with 

oflfieors and engineers recruited in India has been 
rereiving the careful attention of your Directors. 
Last vocir out of the (m officers and engineers 
employe I on vour seven steamers, .'JO were brought 
out from Mngland and ."13 were appointed in India, 
This ye.'u- we have at present in our fleet 23 olTi- 
(^ers ami t*agineers brouglit out from England and 
41 selected from this country. We are trying to 
engage, as far as possible, ^ meri in this counti y 
possessing the nom^ssary qualifications. 

\Vitha\icw to eucjourage our countrymen to 
man mv steamers as officers and engineers, yoc 
will i»e pJad to learn that, as indicated by me in 
mv spec*‘h last year, six engineers were sent to 
England to enable them to undergo further training 

ill tlio schools ami uiarine workshops there for tiie 
purpose of qualifying lov higher cortifi(\ates oi - 'jm- 
pctency as engineers. We hope when they return 
to India duly qualihed, they wid be able to fill 
highm- posts in the steamers of the Company. 

I told you last year that two of our apprentices 
who obtained their certificates of competency of 
the Board of Trade as second mate were appointed 
as junior officers on the steamers of the Company. 

77—14 


Two more apprentices will shortly be sitting for 
their examination as second mate. Seven more 
apprentices are undergoing their period of appren- 
ticeship on our steamers. We have been receiving 
a number of applications from young lads from 
different parts of tlie country requesting iis to take 
them as apprentices on our steamers. Owing to the 
limited number of our steamers, we regret, it is not 
possible for us to take them all on our boats. We, 
however, propose to increase the accommodation 
on some of our steamers for taking such appren- 
tices and when all our fliree new steamers will be 
in commission, w*i hope to increase the number of 
apprentices. 

All the maritime provinces of India 
ought to h(3lp tliis Company with cargo as 
well as with officers to man its steamers. The 
young men of Bengal along with those of 
other maritime provinces should apply for 
apprenticeships. Those who can afford to 
go abroad should learn ship-building, marine 
engineering, etc., in foreign countries. 


A Strange Coincidence 

As an example of how presumably the 
minds of great persons think alike, we offer 
the following instance of remarkable coinci- 
dence to our readers. 

On page b7 of the recently published(1927) 
brochure on “The Hos of Seraikella'’ by 
Anathnath Chatterjeo, M. B., B. S. and 
Tarak Chandra Das, 3L A., which forms No I 
(New Series) of the Anthropological Papers 
of the University of Calcutta, there occurs 
the i'oBowing paragraph : — 

"Judged by the head length, we find that the 
Hos are more variable than the Bavarian, Aino and 
English and less variable than the French. Judged 
by tlie head breadtfi, tliey are less variable than 
the Bivarian, Aino, PVencIi and English. Accordingly 
it would appear that our series is (luite comparable 
in homogeneity witli any modern series.’^ 

On page 424, Biometrika, Vol. 1,1901- 
11)02, in her memoir on “The Naqada crania'’ 
Miss Cicely D. Fawcett writes : 

“Judged by lengtli wo see that for both sexes 
Ifie Naiiada senes is less variable than Bavarian, 
Amo Prench and English. Judged by breadth the 
Na(i«da are more variable than the Aino, less than 
Prench and English and differ little from the 
Bavarian skulls. Accordingly it would appear that 
the Naqada senes is quite comparable in 
homogeneity with any modern series” 

Excepting for slight alterations, not only 
the language hUt even the different series 
compared in the two above quotations are 
strangely identical. As there is a gap 
of two and a half decades between the 
writings of Miss Fawcett and those of the 
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Indian authors, we suppose we cannot ascribe 
the coincidence to thought-reading, but it 
undoubtedly furnishes a notable instance of 
the unity of the human mind independent of 
time and space ! 


How Bengal Is Handicapped 

If the people of any area run the risk 
of getting beaten in the race for progress, 
the fault to some extent is certainly theirs. 
But extraneous causes may to a great 
extent obstruct their march. It is our 
purpose to indicate in this note some of 
these extraneous causes, so far as Bengal 
is concerned. 

When the partition of Bengal, effected by 
Lord Curzon, was “unsettled'", it was done 
by means of a fresh partition. In the old 
administrative province of Bengal, in which 
Bihar, Orissa and Chofa Nagpur were in- 
cluded, Hindus were in a majority. In 
partitioning this old province in the way 
Lord Curzon did, one of his objects was to 
give the Musalrnans a province in which 
they were to be in a majority. In the new 
partition by which the first one was undone, 
that object remained fulfilled. But it is not 
any communal gains or losses to which we 
intend to draw attention in this note. By 
the new partition Bihar and Orissa were 
separated from Bengal. Bengal has not 
objected and cannot object to this, because 
Bihar and Orissa have a perfect right to be 
independent provinces. What is objectionable 
in the new partition is that some regions 
which have all along formed parts of the 
linguistic and geographical province of 
Bengal w^ere separated from it, such as the 
district of Manhhum, parts of the Santal 
Parganas, etc. These include some of the 
richest mining areas. TJiey are healthy, too, 
and comparatively sparsely i>opulatcd. For 
these reasons, they afforded "oom for ex- 
pansion for Bengal in various senses. Such 
expansion is more difficult now tlian it these 
areas remained parts of the administrative 
province of Bengal. The problems of ill- 
health cand unemployment are very acute in 
Bengal. These separated Bengali-speaking 
areas could have provided some means of 
solving these problems to ’a greater extent 
than now, if they had not been severed 
from Bengal. 

Bengal is one of the unhealthiest regions 
of India, as Dr. Bentley’s latest report show^s. 


But though the most populous and the rich- 
est source of revenue, Bengal of all the 
major provinces gets the smallest allctment 
of revenues for her provincial requirements. 
So there is little money available for 
improving the sanitary condition of Bengal, 
as well as for adquate medical relief. 

A good many districts of Bengal could 
produce plenty of crops of various kinds, 
if there were irrigation works there. But 
there arc no prodnetire irrigation ivorhs in 
Bengali This is the case with Bihar and 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur also, for the sin 
probably of having once formed part of the 
administrative province of Bengal. 

The mileage of productive works in 
operation in the provinces is as follows : — 


irovime Branches 

Diistrihntories 

Madras 

4,04i» 

8.303 

Bombay 

5,G0S 

7<4 

United Provinces 

1.45i> 

8,805 

Punjab 

3,43S 

13,119 

Burma 

3-’2 

832 

Central Provinces 

211 

810 

N.-W. F. Province 

88 

200 

Bengal 

Nil 

Nil 

Bihar and Orissa 

Nil 

Nil 

The mileage in 

operation of 

(inprodiiOLive 

works is ns follows 

; — 


Province 

Dislrilnitories 

Madras 

Tol 

705 

Bombay 

1,XH8 

1106 

Bengal 

(iO 

254 

U. P. 

428 

1,362 

Punjab 

IGO 

152 

Burma 

Nil 

Ni! 

Bihar and Orissa 

7(51 

2,752 

Central Provinces 

61 ) 

1.102 

N.-W. F. Province 

111 

.34(i 

Baluchistan 

8 

71 

The absence of 

irrigation 

works is one 


reason why agriculture cannot make a«loquate 
progress in Bengal. The jute duty brings 
annually to the coffers of (Toveriiment some 
375 lakhs of rupees. If Bengal were not 
robbed of this amoiiut, both her sanitation 
and agriculture could improve to some extent. 

Owing to the allotment of totally i inade- 
quate revenues to Bengal her (rovernment 
cannot spend as much on education as it 
ought to. She is the most populous of sH the 
provinces, but (in 10‘?4-25) Government funds 
spent on recognised institutions amounted to 
Rs. 1,71,38,548 in Madras, Ks. 1,84,47,165 in 
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Bombay, Rs. 1,72,28,490 in the United Pro- 
vinces and Rs. 1,33,82,962 in Bengal. The 
expenditure from fees, however, contributed 
by the scholars, was in the same year 
Rs. 84,32,991 in Madras, Rs. 60,13,969 in 
Bbmbay, Rs. 42,14,354 in the United Pro- 
vinces and Rs. 1,46,36,126 in Bengal. No 
people can make all the progress in education 
it is capable of without adequate State help. 
Bengal has not been getting this adequate 
help. She has made some progress mainly 
by self-help. The reward for her i >irst for 
knowledge has been inadequate State nelp. 

It has been repeatedly shown in this 
Review how to Bengal, along with some other 
provinces, has been assigned a number of seats in 
^he Legislative Assembly totally out of proportion 
to her population, extent of literacy and revenue- 
yielding capacity. Intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, this is one of the things which robs 
her of opportunities of doing good to India 
and herself We have shown in a previous 
note how Dr. Besant’s Bill and the I. L. P. 
Bill seek to perpetuuate this injustice in an 
aggravated form. 

The “lawless’’ laws, regulations and 
ordinances of the British Government have 
hit Bengal wery hard. Large numbers of her 
SODS have occasionally been sent to jail for 
the commission of technical political ofiences. 
Numbers have been deprived of their liberty 
for an indvjiniie period without trial of any 
sort and without even the formulation of 
any definite charges. One hundred and forty- 
six of them continue to languish in jails or 
in unhealthy villages. They are kept in 
conditions which have resulted in some 
deaths, some cases of insanity, some cases 
of contraction of tuberculosis and other 
serious diseases, and in a general breakdown 
of health. 

It would ha^ e been a grievous wrong 
if the detention of these persons served to 
check only the political activities of Bengal. 
But it is a blow to other movements as 
well It has alwayvS been observed that 
among these detenus there were some of the 
best young s6cial workers and organisers of 
Bengal. For that reason it has always been 
believed that many of them, if not all, have 
been laid by the heels solely or mainiy for 
their activities in connection with education, 
sanitation, rural economy, etc. So, by their 
internment or incarceration, Bengal has been 
deprived of some excellent social workers. 
Nay more; the feeling has been produced 
that if any one shows great zeal and efficiency 


in independent social work in the villages, he 
runs the risk of losing his liberty directly and 
perhaps his health and life, too, indirectly. Thus, 
on the one hand, the State does not give sufficient 
money to Bengal for promoting sanitation, 
education, agricultural development, etc, and, 
on the other, discourages truly independent 
private effort in these directions by its policy 
of depriving men of their liberty without 
trial and without formulation of definite 
charges. 

What we have written above finds some 
support from the following paragraphs taken 
from lorward, dated the 25th of October 
last : 


Sj. Ilimansu Kumar Bose, who was recently 
released from internment at Debiganj (Jalpaiguril 
was arrested under tlie Ordinance in ( )ctober 1924. 
While in the Alipore Central Jail, 1925, a very high 
police official ( European ) and Kai Bhupendra 
Nath Chatterjee saw him in the jail. They dis- 
cussed the nature of the allegations against him. 
The detenu repudiated all suggestions ot complicity 
in criminal conspiracy. 

European Bolice Official : — 1 know you were 
not connected with any anarchist party or group. 
Hut you are more dangerous. We are not afraid of 
those who handle bombs and revolvers, because 
they may be caught redhanded. You were founding 
asrams (so(‘ial service institutions) in the villages, 
establishing libraries in the' village areas, and 
condiKiting national papers. You were a worker 
in the Ramkrishna Mission ( a Religious and 
Social Retorm and Service Mission founded by 
Swami Vivekananda, so named after Ramkrisnna 
Paramahausa. The Mission now has branch 
organisations throughout the country and devotes 
attention to Hood and famine relief work and 
education of backward areas and classes). And 
you were “injecting’’ nationalism in and through 
that Association, especially among the students 
and young men who come into touch with the 
Mission’s work and organisation. 

The European Police official went on : — You 
were helping in spreading nationalist ideas among 
the masses, and you realise it is difficult for us 
to “dieck” the growth of ideas among the 


masses. 

And the official concluded with some emphasis 
— You are more dangerous. 

The Rai Bahadur saw through the weakness of the 
European ufficial’s position and interposed You 
were selling away copies of the book~-“Kanailal” 
( a Bengali book by Matilal Roy of Frabartak 
Sangha, Ohandernagore) ; did you not ? 

Uetenu :-“Yes, 1 did, but the book was not 
proscribed then. What was the harm in selling 
copies of a book, the sale of which was not forbidden 
by any law, rule or regulation ? 

The above conversation between the detenu 
and the i^olice officials will give the readers an 
idea of the nature of the “crime” or “guilt” of 
the Bengal detenus. It confirms the public view 
that the police shots have been aimed at legitimate 
political and social work, at open movements and 
against any organisation that would promote self- 
help and patriotism. The detenu in question is a 
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near relation of Sj Aswini Kumar Dutt of 
Ijarisal. 


Packing of the Calcutta University 
Syndicate ? 

It been alleged that, under the 

present Vice-chancellor, the Calcutta University 
Syndicate has been packed with Government 
servants. But what are the facts ? 

From the Calender for 1927 it appears 
that there are now only six Government 
servants as syndics, the Director of 

Public Instruction, [Principals Sterling, 
Barnardo and Adityanath Mnkherji, Khan 
Bahadur Ahsanullah and Mr. Macdonald. But 
in 1916 there Avere nine officials, namely, the 
Director of Public Instruction, Principals 
Wordsworth, Satischandra Vidyabhusan, 
Calvert and Heaton, Mr. Peake, Mr. S. C. 
Mahalanobis, Dr. U. N. Brahmachari and Mr. 
J. N. Das Gupta ; and in 1917 there were 
eight official Members, rh., the preceding 
nine with the exception of Mr. Peake, 

We think that even six officials in a body 
consisting of eighteen members is too large a 
dose of officialism, But for this proportion of 
officials the present Vice-chancellor is not 
responsible ; and those who could tolerate a 
larger proportion during the regime of some 
ofiis predecessors should not fall foul of 
him for the present smaller proportion, 


The Vice-ohancellor and Examinees 

The story that the fate of 60 candidates 
whose cases deserved conside^ration was 
decided by the casting vote of the A^-C. is 
not borne out by the Syndicate Minutes. It 
is easy for irresponsible anonymous writers 
to make these allegations. Neither the A^-C. 
nor any other conscientious member of the 
Syndicate can refute these misrepresentations 
by publishing the speeches and otes at the 
Syndicate, because Syndicate discussions 
are by law confidential The object of the 
baseless canard is to prejudice ignorant un- 
suocessful candidates against the Al-C. as 
their enemy. Every year the Syndicate 
draws a line beyond which grace marks are 
not to be given. The same old practice must 
have been followed this year, Those boys 
who were just below this border line will 
feel aggrieved. But this happens every year, 
and nothing new has been done by the new 
V.-C. 


One of the lies published against the V.-C, 
is that out of communal partiality, he passed 
a number of Muhammadan candidates by 
giving them grace marks. Now, what are 
the facts? A reference to the printed 
Minutes of the Syndicate (loth July, 1927) 
shows that the Principal of the Calcutta 
Madrasah wrote to the Syndicate pointing out 
certain irregularities in the Matriculation 
Urdu paper, and that the Syndicate resolved 
to accept the recommendation of the paper- 
setter. 

Similarly in I. A. Arabic, many questions 
were set from outside the Course, through 
the paper-setter being not informed of the 
exact names of the extracts set for 1927. 
When the mistake was pointed out by some 
lecturers and paper-examiners, allowance was 
made for tliis mistake by order of the 
Syndicate. Is it argued that no justice 
should be done to a candidate if he happens 
to be a Moslem ? Where was the partiality 
of the V.-C.? 


Fellows Appointed During Mr. Sarkar's 
Vice-Chancellorship 


Vacancy 
Arninul Islam 
(Mahomodan, Govt, 
servant 

G. C. itee. Principal, 
Bangabasi College 
Abanindranath Tagore, 
Khaira Professor 
Sir G- Rankin, then 
puisne Judge 
R. Barrow, Inspector of 
Schools, Presideney Div., 
transferred to Dacca 

Egerton Smith, 1. E. S. 
Surendranath MuUick, 
Vakil 

Dr. P. Bruhl University 
Lecturer 

Dr. Meek, Hoad of the 
Department of Physics 
(when first made a 
fellow; Presidency 
College 

Justice Zahid R. Z. 
Suhravvardy, Servant of 
Govt, of India 
Dr. Heard 

Rai Bahadur Abinash- 
chandra Bose, University 
servant 

Sir Kailas C. Bose, 
Private doctor 
Dr. II Stephen, Professor 
S. C. College when first 
appointed 


Successor 
A. S. M. Latif-ur- 
Rahainan 

J. Choudliury, Secretary, 
Ripon College 
Dr. Jnanendranatli 
Alukerji, Khaira Professor 
Justice B. B. Ghose, 
puisne Judge 
Matlub Ahmad Chou- 
dhury, successor of Mr. 
Barrow as Inspecaor of 
Schools Presidenc^y Div. 
R.N. Gilchrist, 1. E. S. 
Charuohandra Biswas, 
Vakil 

Dr. Sunitikumar 
Chattorji, University 
Lecture 

Prof. Benoykumar Sen 
Gffg. 1. E. S. & Head 
of the Department of 
History. Presidency 
College 

.Abdul Ah', M. A., servant 
of the Govt, of India 

Dr. Green Arjnitage 
Dr. Debendraraohan 
Bose, Universilv 
Professor 

Dr. Mrigendialal Mitra, 
Private doctor 
Dr. Ewan, Professor 
S. C. College 
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All others have been reappointed without 
any change. 

Undei* the Regulations, 45 per cent, of 
the nominated Fellows must be persons en- 
gaged in the teaching profession. School- 
Inspecting Officers have always been counted 
as members of this class. Taking teachers, 
ex-teachers and only one Inspecting officer 
into our account, the Senate in September 
1927 had 78 nominated Fellows out of 
whom 53 (or 68 per cent) are teacher^, and 
not a bare 4o per cent. 

The Registered graduates in December 
1926 elected 3 Fellows (besides a doctor'l and 
out of these 3 only one was a teacher, 
namely, Mr. Satishchandra Ohose of the 
r-icf.^raduate Department, while veteran 
teachers like Dr. Sisirkumar Mitra, Dr. 
Hetnendrakumar Sen (both University pro- 
fessois) and Professor Khagendranath Mitra 
were defeated at the election. Could Govern- 
ment have made a more unacademic selection? 

Much has been made of the cessation 
of Justice Zahid Suhrawardi^s Fellowship in 
January 1927. The University Calendars 
show that Mr. Zahidur-Rahim (Suhrawardi) 
passed the Entrance Examination from the 
Dacca Madrassa in 1881, declaring his age 
as 15 completed years. Therefore in 1927 
he must have been above 61 years of age 
and must have retired from the High Court 
Bench under the age rules a year earlier, 
unless the learned judge has “corrected” his 
age by a sworn affidavit. He cared so little 
for the Senate that a search among the pub- 
lished Minutes of the University shows that 
in one whole year (1925^ he attended only 
two meeting.-’ out of 17, and in 1926 from 
the begining to September (the period for 
which the records are avilable) he did not 
attend a single meeting ! It is futile to bear 
a mere name on the Senate list. It is not 
easy to understand a certain party’s anxiety 
to have on the Senate Fellows who are habi- 
tually absent or cannot by reason of their 
distance be expected to attend. How can a 
busy touring officer like the Inspector of 
Schools, Dacca Division (Mr. Barrow), attend 
meetings at Calcutta every month? His 
.place is the Dacca University. 

The Senate expects the advice and support 
of its members, if it is to decide properly 
the academic and administrative questions 
that are brought before it. A Fellowship is 
not a title of honour. A habitual absentee 
has no business to be a Fellow. His own 
sense of public duty ought to make him 


resign when he cannot attend. Some examples 
may be given : In 1924 the Senate sat on 
39 days out of which Dr. Abanindronath 
Tagore attended only on 3. Probably the 
Artist never cared for a Fellowship, and had 
sometimes to be dragged to the Senate House. 
Neither was he prosaic enough to resign. 
There may be others like him. Why make 
them Fellows at all and subject them to 
criticism ? In 1925 Justice Suhrawardi 
attended only 2 meetings out of 17 and in 
1926 none in the first 8 months. Other 
examples may be given. 

But there is a curious phenomenon ; — at 
the annual meeting of the Senate (end of 
January) when the Syndics and Faculty 
members are elected, the habitual absentees 
flock or are dragged to the Senate to vote. 
So the old song is true after all : 

There once was a black bird gay, 

A splendid fdloiv was he ; 

And though he went out every day, 

He always came hoine to tea (to vote). 


As an American sees India 

The Rev. R. S. Loring, an American gentle- 
man, visited India some months ago. An 
interview with him has been published in the 
MilwanliCc Journal, which we print below. 

Retfkxkj) J\\stor Says ENiiLAND Smiles at 
K ELK i lors W A li FARE 

A Mohammedan kills a sacred cow in Bombay 
or (Calcutta and the Hindu population rises in 
indknation. A religious war follows. Gr perhaps 
a Ilindu religious procession will pass a 
Mohammedan mosque, with banners flying and 
trumpets blaring* The Mohammedans are incensed, 
for they will Lave no music in front of their 
mosques. Another internecine war, Britain looks 
on with a smile of assurance, and knows that as 
long as this internal strife continues India is 
hers. 

Such is the impression of India obtained by 
the Rev. R. b. Lonng in a four months’ study of 
that country. 

India today, with its 69,000,000 Mohammedans 
and 220,000,000 Hindus, is a seething mass of 
resentment against British oppression, according 
to the Rev. Mr. Loring, interviewed in his apart- 
ment, filled with bronze gods of the Hindus and 
rugs on which Gandhi had plied the shuttle. 

Tells of Promises 

“J talked with many Indian lawyers and political 
leaders,” he said, “who expressed this antagonism 
to England because of her continued domination 
of that country after using thousands of native 
troops in the World war. 

“England mustered the troops at the muzzle of 
rifles, and never failed to fire when met with 
resistance. Promises of independence were made. 
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After the w§r these prouiises were forgotten and 
we are still under British rule. That is what they 
told me.’ ’ 

The speaker told of his interview with Gandhi, 
the mahatma, or "Great Soulf” who once had half 
the Hindu world at his command, but now is losing 
inlluence because he prefers hand weaving to 
British manufacturing machinery. The Rev, Mr, 
Loring applied for an interview at the unpreten- 
tious home of Gandhi in Ahinedabad. fie was in- 
formed by a secretary that tlie great man was on 
a vow of silence, which me^int that he could not 
speak till it was over. A c^rd was sent in and 
the Rev. Mr. Loring was admitted the next day 
when the vow ended at 8 p. m. 

Thinks Gandhi’s Work Futile 

“He received me with great courtesy, sitting on 
the floor cf his house, busilv engaged in weaving 
rugs,*’ said the ministei. “He folded his hands 
before him, the Hindu salute, then shook hands 
with me. He then waved me to a seat on a rough 
bench and this graduate of Oxford, once a famous 
la%vyer in London, talked of India and his peaceful 
revolution while he w^orked.*’ 

The minister asked Gandhi if tie religious wars 
had changed to economic struggles and if he 
thought the country's condition was growing 
worse, after the adoption of his policy of non-co 
operation, refusing British manufactured goods and 
resorting to piiinitive handicraft, 

Gandhi replied that piesent conditions were 
darker than before but that he w^as conlident his 
policy would succeed, 

"T was strongly impressed with the speech of 
this man, his brilliant arguments, his faith in his 
peaceful revolution, his sympathy for all creeds 
and religions, his urbanity. But when 1 saw the 
squalid condition of the Indian people, their back- 
wardness in industry, education and methods of 
sanitat’on, his dogged determination to bide his 
time weaving rugs till England relented seemed 
futile,*’ the Rev. Mr. Loring said. 

Like Bhitisii Resokt 

The speaker described the rule of England in 
India as irKlTective. rather than ciucl, 

"One finds good roads there, because the 
British must travel,^’ he said. "There are good 
hotels and government buildings, extensive rail- 
roads. But these are things England needs. For 
the masses there is no help from England. The 
colleges are maintained only for the training of 
clerks for the civil service. There are no public 
schools. More than 90 jier cent of the iieople are 
illiterate. England is theie for what she can get, 
not for humanitarian motives. Her po.sition is 
expressed by the words of British newspaper 
heading announcoincnts ot steamship sailing. Some 
of them read; "To Hamburg, to New Aoik, to 
Marseilles, but none ‘to I/mdon-’ It is 'Homewaid 
Bound.’ They consider India as a resort, or a 
place to work and are ever thinking of home.’ 

The Rev, Mr. Loring told of the resources of 
India of the opp 9 itunities it had for rising to its 
feet. There are rich cotton fields in the northern 
half, and great cotton mills in Calcutta and 
Bombay. This section is rich in jut€\coa]and iron, he 
said, but added that these resources are in the 
hands of Britain. 

The natives have little voice in the government, 


he said, Al^matters of taxation and appropriations 
for the army and navy are determmd by the 
British representatives. The native members of 
parliament can only make appropiTations for 
internal developments after the others are made, 
and then they have no money, he said. 

Conversions Not Lasting 

“All matters pertaining to India originate in the 
British ministry”, he explained. "Lord Irwin the 
viceroy is m sympathy with India, but he has 
no power.” 

The Rev. Loring expressed the opinion that 
India could tree iicrselt if slic could get over her 
internal strife. 

He told of the incITectiveness of American 
missionary work in India. 

"A bunch of street cleaners were pointed out to 
me as a group of reconverts to Hinduism.” he 
said. Conversions to Christianity are seldom 
lasting. A member of theupper caste is never couvert- 
ed. It IS only the poor and ignorant. What the 
Indians need is not religious teaching, they have 
too much ot It now. They need education, schools, 
hospitals, modern maclunery, western methods ol. 
commerce and industry.” 


Dr. Sudhindra Bose on Imperialism 
in India 

The Mibvaukcv Leader writes: — 

The uneducated masses in India and the Biitish 
imperialistic policy at piesent lorm a vicious 
circle Inat is haid to break, JJr. Sudhindra Bose, 
Indian jirofessor ol oriental political science at 
The University of Iowa, who is in Milwaukee to 
complete some literary work, declared to-day. 

Pjj:A EOK SEJiF-GoVERNMENT 

India continually asks Great Britain for moi’c 
self-governmtmt, to which the latter replies : "You 
aren’t i^eady for more self-governimmi yei. tiiily 
one out of 10 of you c;an read oi write !'’ 

India then asks Great Britain lor moie schouis, 
in which to learn to read and write, and the 
answer is : “There is no revenue left !” 

So long as this dilemma continues in wiikh 
India finds it.self. Dr. Bose adds, and education 
proceeds no faster than it has during the loc 
years in which it has been ruled by England, ir 
will take 10, Out) years to educate the masses. 

lie compares this situation .with that of the 
Plnlippine Islands under the United States. 

Education Despite Hafijicai’s 

In the short period of L’5 years, To per ceul 
of the natives have learned to lead and write, he 
points out, in sidte of the fact that the revenue 
these islands are able to yield is much less tliaii 
that which India yields to Great BiTtaim 

Where does the money go V 

"Sixty per cent of the revenue derived ))y the 
Government from India is spent on the furtherance 
of British imperialism outside India,” Dr. Bose 
declares. 

“In recent years England has fought Egypt i 
Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, Tibet, China, Burma 
and other eastern countries. And for tliese cam- 
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piiffas ladia has been reauired to ^ive irna and 
money aa:ainst its expressed will. 

Dr. Boso, wlio years aiaro worked his way to 
Amerioa sR a common sailor and then through 
college and university, comes from the educated 
class of India. He is a scholar and linguist and 
conceded by his colleagues to be^ "the foremost 
teacher, lecturer and writer on Oriental policies 
in America.” 


Univeisity of Agra 

Among the provinces of British i ‘dia, 
the United Provinces of Agra and tmdh 
occupy the lowest place in literacy. Among 
persons of all agos from five upwards only 
42 per thousand are literate there. If we 
tair the males alone, ^mly 73 per thousand 
are literate. Of the girls and women 7 (seven) 
per thousand are literate. Such being the 
case, one would expect the Government 
and the people of the United Provinces 
to pav the greatest possible attention to the 
spread of elementary education. We are not 
aware that this is being done. 

What is remarkable is that the Province 
which is least literate po.ssesses the largest 
number of Universities in India. Not that 
we are opposed to the multiplication of Uni- 
versities, if the standard of teaching cun be 
kept high, and that of examinations, too. 

The latest University to come into 
existence in the United Provinces in that of 
Agra. Even before the birth of the old affilia- 
ting University of Allahabad, Agra was one of 
the host centres of education in the province. 
Some of the most distinguished graduates 
of the province were educated at Agra. There 
is, therefore, nothing risky in hoping that 
Agra University will be generally able 
to turn out as good graduates as any other 
Indian University. For not only the Colleges 
in Agra city itseP, hut many of the 
Colleges affiliated to its Univei’sity in 
other towns possess competent teachers. One 
cannot, howvor, be equally hopeful as regards 
the prospects of research work being done 
by the alumni of Agra University. As- 
the new University is an affiliating one, if 
Government has to make grants for research 
work and equipment therefor, it must do so 
impartially to all the affiliated colleges. But it 
cannot possibly do so. Perhaps what may 
and ought to be done is to establish a library, 
laboratories and a museum in Agra, where 
postgraduate students and their teachers may 
carry on research. These may be named the 
Agra University College of Research. It 


should; be open to the professors and post- 
graduate students of all affiliated colleges. 
Unless such an institution is founded and 
maintained, the status of Agra University 
would perhaps become lower than that of some 
other Indian Universities. If the U. P. Govern- 
ment starts such a centre of research, it 
may invite the people of the area served by 
the Agra University to endow it. 

Some of the Colleges affiliated to this new 
University are situated in some Indian 
States. These Indian States colleges should be 
adequately equipped for research work in 
science and arts. 

Perhaps among the Colleges affiliated to 
Agra, there is no College meant specially for 
women. If so, such a College should be 
established. Of course, there would be at 
first only a. few students. But gradually many 
would take advantage of it. 


Bombay University 

It is not our purpose to comment upon 
the recent activities of the Longislative Council 
of Bombay concerning its University. What we 
wish to point out is that Bombay has perhaps 
more millionaires and multimillionaires than 
any other province of India; and therefore 
its University ought to be the best equipped 
in India in every respect. Its Govern- 
ment, too, has fifty percent more revenue at 
its disposal than the Government of Bengal, 
though the lattei has to look after the needs 
of two and a half times as many inhabitants 
as the former. Therefore, the Bombay 
Government, too, ought to bo in a position to 
spend more liberally for the promotion of 
University education than the Government of 
Bengal. 


Headquarters of Andhra University. 

It would not be proper for us to name 
any particular town in Andhra-desa which 
ought to be the seat of its University. As 
India is a poor country (poor so far as its 
people are concerned), perhaps it would be 
best to make that town the seat of the 
University which has the largest number of 
colleges or a college which is the best equip- 
ped and of the highest grade and which 
would require the least number of new 
buildings to be erected. Making such a place 
the university centre would result in some 
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savipf^, too,' in the item of travelling and 
halting charges of the Fellows. 


Benares Hindu University. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has issued 
an appeal for funds to wipe off the debt of 15 
lakhs which the TIindii University has in- 
curred, as also for adding to its invested 
capital whereby the incurring of fresh debts 
in future may be avoided. It is to be hoped 
that this appeal will be liberally responded to. 
We are not in favour of sectarian institu- 
tions, we would vote against their multiplica- 
tion. But we do not want that any such ex- 
isting institution should die of inanition. Rather 
would we hope that in course of time such 
institutions would shed their sectarian charac- 
ter. The old English universities have been 
gradually liberalised and modernised in this 
way. 

Aliffarh University Commission. 

We had occasion once or twice to refer to 
the delusive character of certain examina- 
tion results of the Aligarh University. One 
of its former high honorary functionaries also 
criticised the manner in which its afliirs have 
been conducted. We hope the persons who 
are now inquiring into all matters co..jnected 
with it will be able to present a report at 
once thoroughly critical and constructive. 


Mysore and Intermediate Colleges. 

The Kclumli(})ial observes : — 

The authorities of the Mvsore University and 
the Mysore Durlmr have taken a voiy interosrmg 
step in the re-oiwirii//itiori of Univer'^ity education 
in the State which deserves wider attention. 
Abolishing the svsiern of a threo years' course for 
the B, A., the University is going luick to tlie 
traditional separation hetweeh ih* rrjtorniediate 
and B. A, courses and establishing Intermediate 
colleges which will he within the jurisdiction of 
the authorities of the ("niversity and tiillll a double 
purpose—that of pieparing some sludents for the 
higher work of the University and preparing 
others for various vocations m life- The introduction 
of Diploma courses in a rnunhor of vocational 
subjects is a special feature of this new organization. 
Tn view of the faet that in various other parts jof 
India, attempts are being inado to jiut Intermediate 
eductation outside the control of the Univf^rsities, 
this experiment will he watched wdtli considerable 
interest. 


Perhaps it is not too presumptuous ou 
our part to suggest that those who advocate 
the placing of intermediate ' classes or 
colleges outside University control are not 
greater and more experienced educationists 
than Dr. Sir Brajendranath Seal, who is 
responsible for Mysore’s educational policy. 
In thi.s connection we may repeat some 
observations of Lord Haldane’s London 
University Commission which we quoted 
once or more often before and which we now 
extract from The Ednmtional Review : — 

“It is also a great disadvantage to the under- 
graduate students of the University that post- 
graduate students should be removed to separate 
institutions. They ought to he in constant contact 
with those who are doing more advanced work 
than themselves, and wlio are not too far ueyond 
them, but stimulate and encourage them by the 
tainiliar presence of an attainable ideal. 

+ f 14 

Tea ‘hing will, of "oiirsa, predominate in the 
earlier \ vo-k, an /1 r'^searc.li will predominate in the 
advanced work: hut it is in the best interests of 
the University that the most distiuguishetl of its 
Professors should 1 ik/' iiirl in the teai-liing ol the 
nnder-graduat/‘s from the beginning of thedr Univer- 
sity eare< r. It is only by corning into conta / 1 with 
tli(‘ iunior stu/ients that a teac.her can direct theii 
miiui ’ to 111-; own e/onception of his suhj/?.a, and 
trail) ilcMii in his own methods, and hen/:e obtain 
the d()!it)l/‘ advantage of sehicting the i)0si men for 
research, and gett.ng the best work oiu ol them. 
Again, it is the personal indneii'y of the man <loing 
original work in his subj(H*t which inspires fioliel 
in it, awakens enthusiasm, gains disciples. Ilis 
peisonalitv is the selective power by vvliich tho.se 
who are tittest lor his special work are voluntarily 
enlisted in its service, and his individual intlueace 
is reproduced and extended by the spirit which 
actuates his stall. Neitlier is it the few alone who 
gain ; all honest students gain inestimably from 
association with toacliers who show tliem something 
of the working of tlie thought ol indepenflcnt and 
original minds. “Anyone,” says IJelrnhoitz, ‘ wlio 
has oni;e come into c.outa/d. witli on<! or more men 
of the first rank must Iifavg had liis wnoie mental 
standard alteied lor the rest of his life.” Le/:tures 
liave not lost their use, and books can ne,vor fully 
take the place of the living, spoken woid. Still les.^ 
(Vdn they take the pla/'C of the more intimate 
teaching in Laboratory and Seminar, which oi.ghi 
not to lie beyond the range of tlie oi'dinary <‘Oursc 
of a University education, and in whi'*h the student 
learns not only conidusions and I’easons sufipoit- 
ing them, all of which ho might get from hooks, 
hut the actual process of developing thought th<‘ 
working ot a highly trained and original mind.” 

Our contemporary then points out that 

It would be an inestirnahlo advantage foi’ 
the statl (.‘oncerned with llio teaching of the IMss 
(joiirses to he in close association with the superior 
statT which will be in charge of the Honours and 
Post-graduato classes, 
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A Biography of Mohammed. 

ThcTWceh edited by Dr. H. C. E. Zaoharias, 
says that on the 14th October, the A. P. I. 
informed the public that 

The (Tovernment of India have prohibited under 
Sea Customs Act the brinffin^ 2 : into British India 
of anv copy of the book entitled “Mohammed, a 
biography of the Prophet and the Man^’ by F. Dibble 
wherever printed. 

This it calls “misplaced tenderno^^s,” and 
proceeds to supply the information t’n it the 
Mancheste}' Guardian of the 23rd September 
contained a review of the book, which con- 
cludes : — 

The writer evidently regards dullness as one of 
th> most deadly sins, and seeks to give more life 
and brightness to his narrative by using lively 
language. When this has been said, it should be 
added that he has given a vivid impression of 
Mohammed, unimpaired by the bias and abuse 
whitili used to mar tlie picture. Mr. Dibble brings 
out the frailties of the man, perhaps rather over- 
era nhasi sing them, and the virtues of the prophet 
and leader. Ilis concluding chapters, which are 
the best in the book, indicate a high appreciation of 
the true greatness of Moliammed, 

On this the comments of The Week are : — 

But such a book, published by a responsible firm 
like Hutchinson’s and capable of being read only 
by people in this country who have had an English 
education, is prohibited in India ! Whither are we 
drifting with this extreme governmental pandering 
to the religious susceptibilities of Moslems ? One 
reallv begins to wonder, wliether Islam has become 
the State Religion of the Indian Empire or whether 
we have still got the much vaunted “neutrality” 
in religion. If this is a sample of what the Indian 
Government believe to be Ihe wav, not to invite 
further, but to stop actual Hindu Moslem commu- 
nal tension, then indeed one can only gasp at the 
naivete of it. 


5000 Year Old Textiles. 

The following paragraph is going the round 
of the papers : — 

A discovery of some interest that has just been 
made by the Archaeological Department is that 
cotton was used in India fori textiles as far back 
as 3,000 B. C. The evidence for this comes from 
the prehistoric city of Mohen-jo-daro where recent 
excavations brought to light a silver vase filled 
with jewellery, and round about tlie vase had been 
wrapped ^a woven cloth, of which some fragments 
still adhered to the metal. Needless to say these 
fragments were in a very fragile condition after 
their 5,000 years in the soil. But the examination 
of them, which has been made by Mr. Turner, 
Director of the Technological Research Laboratory 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee at Bombay, 
leaves no room for doubt that they are true cotton 
with the typical convoluted structure which is 
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the peculiar characteristic of that fibre. The ancient 
Babylonian and Greek names for cotton material, 
(Sindu and Sindan) have naturally pointed to the 
Indus region as the home of cotton growing, but 
there has always been a doubt as to whether the 
cotton known to the Babylonians and Greeks was 
not obtained from the cottontree (e. g-. the silk cotton 
tree, erMenron aufraehweum rather than from the 
cotton plants of the genus gossmium). This doubt 
is now disposed of by the discovery tnat true 
cotton of the latter kind was used for weaving 
in Sind at the age referred to long before even 
the former had been discovered. 


Health of British India, 


The latest year for which vital stitastics 
are available for all the provinces of British 
India is 1925. The table below shows the 
birth-rate, the death-rate and the rate of 
natural increase per thoumnd inhabitants in 
each of ton provinces for that year. 


Province. Birth-rate Death-iate Natural Increase 


Central Provinces 
I*unjal> 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Madras 

United Provinces 

Bengal 

Assam 

N. W. F. Province 
Burma 


49.9 

27.8 

Rate. 

10.6 

40.1 

30.0 

10.1 

B5.G 

23.7 

11.9 

84.7 

23.7 

11.0 

38.7 

24.4 

9.3 

32.7 

24.8 

7.9 

29.0 

24.9 

4.7 

29.1 

22.5 

6.0 

20.9 

19.8 

7.1 

25.4 

18.7 

C.6 


In 1925 the Central Provinces had the 
highest birth-rate, and Burma, the lowest ; 
the highest death-rate was registered by the 
Punjab, and the lowest, by Burma; and the 
Central Provinces had the highest rate of 
natural increase, and Bengal, the lowest. On 
the whole, Bengal was in the most pitiable 
condition, its natural rate of increase being the 
lowest showing that its inhabitants had 
on the whole the lowest vitality. No 
wonder, the Meston Award having most 
consciencelessly robbed it of its wealth of 
revenue and deprived it thereby of the power 
of making adequate provision for sanitation, 
medical relief, education and economic 
development. 


Diarchy. 

The creed of Non-co-operation damned 
diarchy in advance and opposed council-entry. 
The Swarajya Party, a rebellious wing of the 
party of Non-co-operation, advocated council- 
entry but opposed the acceptance of minister- 
ships, though perhaps on account of the argument 
of the settled fact or owing to lack of courage 
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to oppose some of its influential members it felt 
constrained to allow or support the accep- 
tancfe by its members of salaried president- 
ships of legislative bodies and memberships 
of Government-appointed committees and 
commissions. However, both orthodox non- 
co- operators and the insurgent Swarajists 
have throughout opposed the acceptance of 
ministerships. The Liberals have all along 
been in favour of working diarchy and accep- 
ting ministerships, etc. It is they who have 
given diarchy a trial and worked it either as 
ministers or as members of the executive 
councils. But they, too, have damned diarchy. 
Their unfavourable criticism of diarchy has a 
special value, because their condemnation 
has not been a priori — it has not proceeded 
from considerations of abstract principles But 
they have found out the defects and unwor- 
kable character of diarchy by actual experi- 
ment conducted by themselves. 

For this reason, no member of the Liberal 
party ought to have accepted office in any 
province as minister or member of executive 
council. They know that by the very nature 
of diarchy they cannot do justice to the 
subjects entrusted to their care. They should 
not, therefore, have placed themselves in a 
position which would damn them. But in 
every province Liberals have been found to 
accept office. 

The Bengal Ministry, 

In addition to the considerations indicated 
above which go against the acceptance of 
office under diarchy in any province, there 
were special reasons in Bengal why minister- 
ships should not have been accepted. Large 
numbers of persons have been deprived of 
their liberty without trial. No definite 
charges even have been framed against them. 
One hundred and forty-six of them are still 
in detention. And they are in detention for 
an indefinite period. They have already been 
in detention longer than the period for 
which some men openly tried for the offences 
insinuated against the detenus were sentenced 
imprisonment. All shades of political opinion 
to in Bengal have denounced these detentions 
and urged either the trial or the release of 
the detenus. But the Government has had 
neither the courage to adopt the first step 
nor the sense of justice to take the second. 
And so far as public information goes, no 
Bengal minister has ever been able to do 
anything to obtain justice for the detenus. 


For these reasons alone, nobody ought to 
have accepted a ministership in Bengal. 

Another reason why a ministership’ ought 
not to have been accepted by anybody in 
Bengal is that under present arrangements 
the Bengal Government has an utterly in- 
adequate amount of revenue at its command 
for all sorts of public expenditure ; and, 
therefore, even if that Government had been 
disposed, as it is not, to make the largest 
possible allotments for sanitation, medical 
relief, education and economic development, 
it could not have made any decent provision 
for those departments. Hence every Bengal 
minister is bound to fail to show any good 
work commensurate with the power and pelf 
enjoyed by him. So every one in Bengal 
to whom a ministership was offered ought to 
have declined to accept it so long as Bengal 
was not given a revenue proportionate to 
her population, her revenue collections, and 
her sanitary, educational and other needs. 

We have all along recognised that some 
little good may result from the working of 
diarchy. But the claims of humanity and 
justice, of self-respect and the urgent need 
of a better constitution and better revenue 
assignments, make it imperative that we 
should forego for a time these little advant- 
ages in the expectation of securing greater 
good. There is a Sanskrit adage which runs— 
Sarranashc samntpanne ardha)n hjajati 
jmnditah. We may interpret it for the 
occasion to mean that to secure the whole 
a part should be sacrificed ; as fingers, toes, 
hands, legs, etc,, are amputated in order that 
the other limbs and life may be saved. 

As regards the distribution of the port- 
folios between the two ministers, the educa- 
tion portfolio ought to have been given to 
»Sir P. C. Mitter, as he is better educated, 
better informed and better (lualified to deal 
with matters educational than Nawab Mushar- 
raf Hossein. In the Moslem community of 
Bengal there are highly educated persons better 
qualified than the Nawab to tackle 
educational problems. But none of 
them is a minister. Among the Bengali 
Hindus also there are better qualified 
persons to deal with educational problems 
than Sir P. C. Mitter. But they, too, are not 
ministers. Sir Prabhas has, however, one 
preponderant claim to the education portfolio 
which, so far as our information goes, no 
no other Bengal M. L. C. has. He has for 
years past evinced his practical sympathy 
with the movements for the spread of educa- 
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tion among the masses by countributing Rs. 
200 every month to the funds of the Society 
for the fmprovement of the Backward Classes 
in Bengal and Assam. 

There has been a proposal to appoint 
two ' other ministers in Bengal in order to 
“stabilise the ministry.” Its plain meaning 
is that the leaders (or the arch- intriguers ?) 
of two of the groups of M. Ij. C.s who may 
still be recalcitrant may have to be “squared” 
in this way. In a province which has nu money 
for most things that are wor+h while the 
appointment of two more ministers would be 
a scandalous waste of public money. The 
proposal is iu abeyance for the present. Its 
underlying idea, however, has been very well 
brought out by the sarcastic suggestion of 
The Mitsnlinan that fifty-live move ministers 
ought to be appointed on a salary of 
Rs. 200 per head per mensen, thus obviating 
the least chance of the wrecking of any mini- 
stry. It was Sir Robert Walpole who, from 
his experience of Englishmen of his day, 
made himself responsible for the. obiter diclnin, 
“Every man has his price.” Is there now in 
our midst among Biitish bureaucrats any 
lineal or collateral descendant of that British 
worthy 'i 


Unity Conferences 

There are two means of bringing about 
communal unity : terrorism or frightfulncss, 
and friendly negolation. Either can be tried 
at a time, but not both simultaneously. Profes- 
sional goondas and those who, without being 
professional hooligans, have an overdose of 
the goonda element, obsession or bias in their 
natures, may favour the first method. But 
there should not be the least suspicion that 
those who follow toe method of negotiation 
were in secret league or sympathy with or 
even connived or winked at the wicked deeds 
of the goondas who have struck down or 
attempted to murder Hindus obnoxious to 
them owing to reasons of fanaticism. 

Not that personally we have any such 
suspicion. But what we wish to make clear 
is that, jf the Moslem leaders who take the 
leading part in Unity Conferences have any 
effective influence over the turbulent elements 
of their community, why are they not 
able to prevent the outrages referred to 
above which have already exceeded a dozen. 
If they have no such effective influence, 
what is the good of discussing and 


deliberating with them ? Would it not bo 
better, if possible, to negotiate with the 
leaders of the goonda group, professional 
and non-professional ? Perhaps it would 
be impossible to discover them — at least 
without the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the C. I. D., which we do not know how 
to secure. Perhaps Lord Irwin’s advisers 
may be able to tell him, if it be in accord 
with their ideas of statecraft. 

We are seriously and sincerely desirous 
of securing intercommunal harmony and 
friendship. But we do not want repetitions 
of the sorry exhibition of Hindu “leaders” 
and Moslem “leaders” confabulating day 
after day and coming to an agreement which 
their so-called followers do not accept in 
practice, or not being able to come to any 
agreement at all. 

As regards the ostensible causes of the 
Hindu- Moslem conflicts, our opinion is that 
Hindus and all others (including British 
soldiers, of course !) should be free to pass 
along all public thoroughfares with music 
and perform such music in their homes and 
institutions without any restriction as to 
time or place, except such as would apply 
to all kinds of noise or music by whomso- 
ever made ; and that cows may also be 
slaughtered by Muslims and others at all 
times in any number in slaughter-houses, and 
in mosques and other places owned by 
Muslim.s, subject to the rules made by 
municipalities and other public bodies and 
officers in the interests of health, sanitation 
and decorum. As regards conversions and 
recoversions, minors are not to be converted 
or reconverted, except with their parents, 
and proselytism must not be conducted 
secretly by clandestine methods or by 
intimidation or pecuniary or other worldly 
inducement. 

But “cow- killing” and “music before 
mosques” are only the ostensible causes of 
inter-communal dissensions. The real 
causes are political and politico- economic. 
Most Muslim leaders want a division of 
appointments in the public services and of 
seats in representative bodies on a communal 
basis, in proportion to their numbers where 
they are in a majority and in excess of that 
proportion where they are in a minority. We 
are on principle opposed to any division of 
appointments and seats along communal lines. 
In the interests of all the inhabitants of 
India, they should go to the ablest and the 
best Qusdified. But if the Muslim leaders 
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had agreed -to a division of them along com- 
munal lines everywhere consistently on the 
basie of population alone for a strictly limited 
number of years, it is very probable that 
some settlement would have been arrived 
at long age. We would have continued all 
the same to stand for the principle of the 
open door for talent everywhere, though our 
voice would not have counted, 

According to the census of 1921, the 
Parsis in India numbered exactly 101, 778, 
and the Musalmans 68, 735, 233. The J^arsis 
have never asked for or obtained any re- 
served proportion of appointments, seats in 
representative bodies, etc. Yet what a large 
space they fill in India in the spheres of 
politics, industries, commerce, civic activities, 
scholarship, social reform, literary achieve- 
ment, and philanthropy. .They have obtained 
this place by their education, character, tact, 
energy, enterprise, etc. Muslims (and all other 
minority and majority comrauniles in India, 
too) should learn from contemporary and 
pavst history that power and prosperity can 
be obtained and kept not by the means by 
which they are trying to obtain it, but by 
keeping continually fit. A time there was 
when thay had supremo power over the 
greater part of the country and had wealth, 
too, in proportion. Why could they not 
keep either ? Why did they lose both ? 
Because they deteriorated physically, mentally 
and mortally. So now, even if they get all 
they want by means of some pact or Act, 
they would not be able to maintain their 
position if they did not adopt all those means 
which are the natural passports to success. 
On the other hand, if they do adopt all these 
means, they would be able, without the aid 
of any pact or Act, to fill a space in the 
life of India in every sphere, largely out of 
all proportion to their numbers, as is the 
case with the Parsis. The craving for a 
short cut, a royal road, a dominance “made 
easy,” is futile. 

The historically unprovable and incorrect 
notion that the Muslims were masters of 
India before the establishment of British rule 
is responsible for much heart-burning and 
mischief. If educated Muslims would only 
consider how many battles altogether the 
English fought with Indian Moslems and 
Indian non-Moslems (Marathas, Sikhs. Jats, 
Gurkhas, Rajputs, etc.) and how^ many of 
these were decisive and crucial, they would 
come to understand that sovereign power 
really passed for the most part from non- 


Moslem to British hands. We do not write 
these things to humiliate Moslems. They and 
non-Moslems have equally lost the status^of free 
men. None of them can recover freedom by 
quarrelling as to who would be the top-dog 
when the British would cease to be the lop- 
dog. By such quarrels no Indian community 
can be the top-dog. Such quarrels are the 
surest means of preserving the position of 
under-dogs. The thing is, if India ever be 
free, no community as a oommunity will or 
can be dominant. If, as is probable, self- 
ruling India has the party system of Govern- 
ment, the party in power may sometimes 
contain even a larger number of members of 
minority communities than of majority com- 
munities, and these members of minority 
communities may be Muslims. 

Supposing the Muslims succeed in getting 
the number of seats they want, they will 
still always be in a permanent minority in 
the Central Legislature and in all provincial 
legislatures except in the few provinces 
where they are in a majority. For, if they 
stick to communal electorates and reserved 
seats, non-Moslem constituencies would 
seldom return a Moslem candidate. On the 
other hand, if they sincerely throw in their 
lot with tlie nation at largo and if they 
devote the utmost energy to progress in 
education, they may sometimes succeed in 
capturing even more seats than they are 
now trying to secure by previous agreement. 
This, we know, would appear incredible to 
them. But vve write what wo believe to be 
true. 

Trial of Murderers in the Punjab 

Some organs of Muslim opinion in the 
i^unjab are dissatisfied with the speed wfith 
which sentence had been pronounced on some 
coreligionists of theirs who killed or attempt- 
ed to kill some Hindus. It appears, however, 
that all the formalities of a legal open trial 
have been duly gone through and sentences 
pronounced after detailed and dispassionate 
consideration of all the evidence. Nothing 
more is usually done in trials for murder or 
grievous hurt. 

These offences are plainly the outcome 
of religious hatred and fanaticism. They 
bear some resemblance to the so-called 
Ghazi crimes in the Frontier and Trans- 
frontier areas. When a so-called Ghazi 
murdered a Britisher, he was summarily tried 
according to the frontier law and hanged 
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and his body burned. His relatives were not 
allowed to give his body or ashes a Muslim 
burial. •As Hindu lives are not as valuable 
and sacred in British eyes as British lives, 
no such drastic steps are taken for the pro- 
tection of Hindus from religious fanaticism, 
And it is good that such summary methods 
have not been adopted in the case of murders 
of Hindus. That kind of justice is best in 
the long run which is not vindictive and 
which follows the ordinary legal proced "re. 


Detenus' Day 

The Swarajya party did well to celebrate 
a uetenus’ day in Calcutta. But they would 
have done better, from the point of view of 
the people of Bengal as a whole, and in the 
interest of the detenus themselves, if they had 
sought and obtained the active co-operation 
of persons of all political parties., and also of 
persons who are not politically-minded in 
the celebration. The demonstnilion would 
then have been more impressive. For every- 
body knows that in Bengal, whatever a man’s 
politics may be, and even if he has no poli- 
tics, ho feels that a grievous wrong has been 
done to the detenus and that tlie conditions 
in which they are kept in or outside jails arc 
heartless and very discreditable to a civi- 
lised Government. It is good, however, that in 
spite of the celebration having been managed 
on party lines, many people wlio do not belong 
to the Swarajya party attended the meetings. 

As a demonstration these meetings served 
Ihoir purpose. But one does not know what 
effective steps the Swarajya party or any other 
party has taken or can take to bring sufficient 
pressure to bear on the Government to release 
all the detenus without any further delay — 
we do not add, “or bring them to trial,” 
because if the Government had an iota of 
evidence against any of them, they would 
have been long ago brought before a court of 
justice. 


Eabindranath Tagore’s Return 

Rabindranath Tagore returned to Calcutta 
after his travels in parts of Indonesia. 
His visit to these lands will be productive 
of incalculable good both to them and to 
India in years to come. 

He was interviewed by a representative 
of the “E^ree Press of India.” Portions of 


what he said in reply to questions are 
printed below. 

Concerning wliat happened in Malaya owing to 
the discussion in the newspapervS with regard to 
liis condemnation of Indian troops being sent to 
China, he slid that a great deal more had be^ 
made of that incident than it really deserved. . It 
was a piece of newspaper sensationalism which 
very (juickly sank into the bacikground and became 
universally forgotten. It was due to some entirely 
untrue versions of whaf he was reported to have 
said. This version had appeared in newspapers 
in the Far East and had to be contradicted. At 
the same time the Poet made it perfectly clear 
that he held strongly to his objections concerning 
the use of Indian troops in China, as likely to 
do incalculable harm to the age-long friendly re- 
lations between India and China. The incident 
had one good elfect, because it at once drew the 
Chinese community in every part of South Eastern 
Asia to his side. The Poet stated that he had 
suc‘,h a geneions and warm-hearted welcome from 
them in every place lie visited that in a measure 
it exceeded oven the welcome given to him by his 
own fellow-ciountrymen. He had a hope therefore 
that his recent tour had done something to esta- 
blish an intimate friendship between India and 
China on a true and staldo foundation. He hoped 
that those who appreciated the importance of, a 
true entente cordiale between these two countries 
would be able to follow up what has thus been 
begun and enter through the door which was now 
wide open. All through his jouiney, as in other 
tours also, he had tried stri 3tly to keep to the 
cultural aim and the obioct of his mission, thus 
laying the firm foundation of friendship and 
mutual understanding, 

Wlien asked whether the people of .lava, Bali 
and Siam remembered India and wmre grateful for 
their heritage from her civilization and culture, 
the Poet stated that the Siamese people keenly 
remembered with gratitude their debt to Indian 
culture and wished more and more to express it. 
There would be no difficulty in making a close 
international rapprochement between the two 
communities. On the other hand in Java and 
Pali, this past intimate link with India had , been 
almost forgotten. It would have to be patiently 
recovered. In Bali, the strange idea existed that 
the island itself had originally been the place 
where tlie events described in the Hindu Epics 
had occurred. 

In conclusion the l^oet emphasised again the 
necessity of carry ing on the immediate work of 
cultural understanding and appreciation. It would 
need scliolars who would go out with that definite 
object in view and funds would liave to be pro- 
vided for them. 

Referring to his return Forivard writes : 

It may be confidently expected that he ’will be 
accorded an enthusiastic ovation on the completion 
of his tour wliich was undertaken for the advance- 
ment of cullure and for reviving the forgotten ties 
of kinship and friendliness which once linked those 
countries with India. Save the unwelcome incident, 
namely, the bitter centroversy which for a time 
raged over his devoted head in the jingo press of 
Singapore, the Poet’s tour has been a round of 
enthusiastic receptions. 
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Even without consulting the Poet one 
may say that he would not allow his fame 
and greatness to be exploited for party 
purposes by being “accorded an enthusiastic 
ovation on the occasion of the completion of 
his tour’’ by men who are incapable of 
appreciating him. Considering that not a 
single political, social, literary, scientific, 
khadi, journalistic or industrial “leader” was 
present at Outram Ghat to meet him on his 
return, it is rather hollow and insincere on 
the part of Forward to speak of giving “an 
enthusiastic ovation” to him, particularly 
as it was that paper which took the 
leading part in reproducing with sensa- 
tional headlines the lies and half truths 
published in the Malaya papers. Others, too, 
received the cuttings, but consigned them to 
the waste paper basket. It is quite character- 
istic of Forward to speak of an ovation and at 
the same time remind the Poet of the “bitter 
controversy” carried on with the weapons 
of lies and half-truths, of which the Swarajya 
organ took full advantage with avidity. 

The Poet’s mission was cultural. He is the 
Pwodha of the Greater India Society, whose 
mission is the same, (^uite appropriately that 
society gave him a most enthusiastic send off, 
and we have no doubt that equally appro- 
priately it would accord an enthusiastic 
welcome to him. 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastri's “Imperialism.” 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri recently delivered a 
speech at the Rotary Club, Cape Town. A 
brief cable has informed the Indian public 
that he holds the opinion that “the whole 
future of India depended on Britishers and 
Indian moderates identifying their interest.” 
This bit of opinion is such that even his 
friend and co-worker Mr. C. F. Andrews has 
felt constrained to declare that he finds it 
“difficult to share Mr. Sastri ’s briefly cabled 
opinion”, and that he, Mr. Andrews, is “a 
confirmed internationalist and not a British 
imperialist.” Perhaps Mr. Sastri’s immediate 
colleagues and followers of the Servants of 
India Society may accept his views ; but 
what do other moderates think ? 


Pandit Gurtu’s Address. 

Pandit Iqbal Narayan Ourtu’s thoughtful 
and able address as president of the United 
Provinces Liberal Conference ended with 


an outspoken peroration, which does not 
appear to be attuned to the same key as Mr. 
Shastri s opinion. The Pandit said : — ^ 

Gentlemen, it is one of those ironies of fate to 
which a subject race is further subjected, that 
India should be rciiuired to prove its fitnesfe to 
rule itself. Instead of asking Britain to prove that 
she has a light to manage the affairs of India , in 
preference to Indians, the Statutory Commission 
will be required to report as to how far India has 
proved itself fit to enjoy any degree of responsible 
government. A Commission from which Indians 
are very likely to be excluded may also recom- 
mend ‘to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of 
responsible government’ already existing. If India 
were as efficiently administered during the ^ last 
150 years by a foreign bureaucracy as it is claimed 
to be the case, we should have had by this time a 
truly happy and contented people, with a high degree 
of education widespread in the country and with a 
record of remarkable i)rogress in sanitation, 
medical relief and public health. Besides, we 
ought to have been throughly capable of defending 
ourselves and holding our head high among the 
nations of the world. As a people we should not 
liave presented tlie sorry spociaclc of illiterate 
masses, of abject poverty and malnutrition, result- 
ing in low vitality, lack of resistance to disease, 
short life ])eriod and huge infant mortality, No 
amount of efficiency of a foreign rule can ever 
compensate for the moral stunting of the race, tlie 
Jack of high spirits, courage and self-respect, and 
an almost incurable sense of inferiority. All these 
are the indisputable results of what Mr. As((uith 
(now Earl of Oxford) during the menace of the 
(lerinan called the ‘intolerable degradation of 
a foreign yoke’. Gentlemen, a nation like an indi- 
vidual IS a distinct entity. It has it own tempera- 
ment, its own characteristics, its own soul, 
Just as in the case of an individual^ so in the 
case of nations freedom is essential for the 
healthy growth of its soul. In the scheme of 
Providence when an individual has finished liis 
life work lie dies. So has it been with nations 
and their civilizations. But India has lived in 
history for thousands of years, and it is not yol 
dead. It is legitimate to conclude that it has yet 
some valuable contiibution to make towards world- 
progress. Let us hope the world standard of 
‘progress’ has not fallen (iuite so low that it is 
now merely confined to the prowess of arms, or 
is to be solely judged by the measure of territories 
brought under sulqugation. and by the concentra- 
tion of wealth through a combination of military 
threats and political and commercial diplomacy- 
Human progress would be a very sordid and sorry 
affair if there was nothing higher and nobler to 
achieve. India does not ask for a place in the Sun ; 
it only wants a free scope^ for its self-expression. 
The agony of its soul lies in the cramping influence 
of the lieavy pressure of a foreign yoke- It only 
longs for that dignified freedom which wiil help it 
in the evolution of its own nature for the service 
and not the domination of the world. 


Pandit Gurtu on Dr. Besant’s Bill. 

The commendable features of tho Common- 
wealth of India Bill to which Pandit Gurtu 
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drew attention in his address really deserve 
praise. One would, however, like to know what 
ho thiuts of the number of represen tali ves in 
the Central Legislature assigned to the 
various provinces in the Bill — a subject to 
which we have drawn attention in a previous 
note in this issue. 

The Statutory Commission 

We have expressed our opinion in a previous 
issue about the personnel of the stai tory 
commission. It should consist of a clear 
majority of non-official leading Indians of 
dilierent political parties, with, preferably,, an 
Indian president. If such an Indian majority 
Ciinnot be assured, an entirely British person- 
nel would be preferable, so that the world 
may understand that Indians had nothing to 
do with its conclusions. In the case of the 
Commission having an entirely British per- 
sonnel or a minority of Indian members, no 
Indian should appear before it to give evi- 
dence. What the conclusions of such a 
commission would bo may be anticipated even 
now in their main features. 

There is, of course, the previous (luestion 
as to whether there ought to be a commission 
at all to inquire into our fitness for self-rule. 
The need of such a coraraissiion cannot at all 
be admitted. No nation has any right to 
judge us. Self-rule is a birth-right to which 
every people is entitled. It is only by force 
that we are kept deprived of it. 

The only proper question to investigate 
is how the constitution of a self-ruling India 
ought to be framed. In dealing with such a 
question the help of foreign experts may be 
taken. 

And if our fitness for self-rule is to be at 
all judged of, we ourselves are far. better 
judges than foreigners. Englishmen of all 
political parties make great mistakes in judg- 
ing of the politically capacity of many 
of their own countrymen. For many of their 
prime ministers and cabinet ministers, chosen 
by their countrymen, are responsible for 
egregious and very serious blunders. It is 
ridiculous to assume, therefore, that English 
judges of our political capacity would be in- 
fallible or reliable, particularly as English- 
men are interested in pronouncing us unfit. 


The Viceroy's Invitation to Some Indians 

It has been given out now that the 
Viceroy’s invitation to some Indians to meet 


him is for the purpose of ascertaining their 
opinion as regards certain details of the 
Statutory Commission. That he is to see these 
persons separately is a clever move. Lord 
Irwin would thus be able to utilise for British 
purposes the differences, important or unim- 
portant, in the opinions expressed by them. 

Speculation is already rife as to why in 
selecting persons to invite, his lordsliip has 
given a wide berth to some provinces and 
sections of the people. What is tho policy 
underlying this discriminatory move ? 

Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan 

The Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sainmolan will hold 
its sixth session in Meerut during the next X'lnas 
week. The following gentlemen have been unani- 
mously elected to preside over and conduct the 
deliberations of the different sections noted against 
the name of each 

(1) Sir P. C* Ray~rieneral President 

(2) Babu Kedarnath Banerjea (denares). 
President, Literature Section 

(3) Dr. Sisir Kumar Maitra (Benares Hindu 
University)— President, Philosophy Section. 

(4) Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjea (Lucknow Univer- 
sity)— President, History and Economics Section 

(5) Dr. Nilratan Dhar (Allahabad University)— 
President, Science Section 

(ti) Babu Sarada Ch. llkil (Delhi)— President, 
Arts Section 

(7) Mr. A. P. Sen (faicknow)— President, Music 
Section. 

The efforts made by Bengalis domiciled or 
sojourning outside Bengal to keep in touch 
with the Bengali language, literature and 
art are commendable. 

We have one suggestion to make. The 
promoters of tho Prabasi Banga Sahitya 
Sammelan would do well to set apart a day 
or an evening to meet all local leading 
Hindi and Urdu-speaking persons interested 
in literature and art, in order to make closer 
the cultural ties which exist between Bengal 
and Upper India. We mention only Upper 
India, as the Sammelan has hitherto met in 
some town or other in that region. 


About the Age of First Motherhood in 
India : Miss Mayo Contradicted 

Dr. Miss M. 1. Balfour, m.b., who wrote 
a letter to the Tintes of India on the 10th 
October last on the subject of the age of 
first motherhood in India, is engaged in 
collecting data for Maternity and Infant 
Welfare work from the hospitals in Bombay- 
Her letter is reproduced below. 
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I have recently liad the opportunity of reading 
“Mother India” and have been surprised at some of 
the statements made, especially with reference to 
child mothers. 1 have some facts relating to that 
subject which 1 have collected in the course of an 
investigation into the conditions of child-birth, and 
I am asking you to he kind enougli to publish 
them in the hope that they may be of service to 
anyone who proposes to write a reply to “Mother 
India.,” 1 have notes of 304 Hindu mothers deli- 
vered of their first l)abie8 in Bombay Hospitals. 
The average age w^as IS‘7 years. S5*G per cent, 
were 17 years or over, 14’1 per cent were below 
17 ; 14 was the youngest age and there were 3 of 
that age. I have compared those, figures with 

the reports of the Madi’as Maternity Hospital 

for the years 1922-24. 2,312 mothers were 

delivered of their first babies. Tlie average 
age was 10‘4 years. <S{)’2 per cent were 17 

years or over and 13*8 ])er cent were below 17, 
13 was the youngest age. There were 7 motl ers 
aged 13 and 22 mothers aged 14. The Madi’as 
figures included not only Hindus but women of 
other communities also. I have reports of 3,901 
cases of child-birth from other parts of India 
including the North. Of tliese only 10 were helow 
15 years of ago, 13 was the youngest ago. There 
is no doubt that child-birth sometimes takes place 
too early in India and even more so tliat cohabita- 
tion commences too early. Legislation is badly 
needed- But Miss Mayo’s words at p. 30 of 
“Mother India” are as follows : “The Indian girl, in 
common practice, looks for motherliood nine months 
after reaching puberty or anywliere between the 
ages of fourteen and eight. The latter ago is 
extreme, although in some sections, not exceptional, 
the former is well above tlie average.” I think the 
figures 1 have given prove that the cases instanced 
by Miss Mayo do not in the least represent the 
common customs of the country. 


Mr. S. K. RatcliflFe on “Mother India" 

Mr. S. K. Ratclille, formerly editor of 
The Statesman of Calcutta, has reviewed 
Miss Katherine Mayo’s “Mother India’’ in 
The Neiv Repnhlic of New York, dated the 
21st September last. He begins the review 
by telling the reader ; 

Two years ago, when 1 read Katherine Mayo’s 
propagandist volume on the Philippines, it seemed 
to me certain that she would go next to India and 
produce a book cnfoicing a conclusion ])recisely 
similar to the one reiterated in “The Isles of Fear.” 
The thesis of that vigorous manifesto, it will be 
remembered, is that the United States must keep 
its governing hand upon the archipelago, for if 
it did not, the Filipinos would be skinned alive by 
their own landlords, lawyers, usurers. 

He recites or refers to some of the 
terrible and horrible things which the 
authoress has said of India, and then 
observes : — 

A great part of Miss Mayo’s facts cannot be 
challenged ; and yet the picture she has drawn is 
profoundly untrue. It is a libel upon a unique 


civilization and a people of extraordinary virtue, 
patience and spiritual quality. 1 cannot here 
attempt to track her through the vivid nn^e of^ her 
assertions. It must suffice for me to deal with a 
few characteristic illustrations. 

Then follow his string of contradictions 
of Miss Mayo’s untruths. 

Miss Mayo writes as though the horrors of filth 
and superstition surrounding child-birth were 
peculiar to Hindu society. Suppose that one were 
to make a realistic picture of maternity in any 
other Asiatic country, or, for that matter, as has 
often been done, in the slum cities of Europe and 
the United States, would any of Miss Mayo’s infer- 
ences apply ? She cites examples in detail of 
Indian male sexuality. It would bo impossible, 1 
think, to produce anything of the kind more loath- 
some. But ]\Iiss Mayo cannot be unaware that tlie 
records of all protective societies in Europe and 
America contain incidents which, fact for fact, are 
as horrible as these. She asserts that the majority 
of Hindu men are, through indulgence and perver- 
sion, impotent at twenty-five. The sufficient reply 
to that astonishing accusation would seem to be 
that, if it were anything like half^ true, the figures 
of population under the Pax Britannica would not 
cause any alarm to the government of India. In 
treating of the Lntouchables and the so-called 
criminal tribes, she implies that such agencies as 
the Salvation Army stand virtually alone in their 
remedial el'lorts. Tiie truth is that, long before the 
rise of their great champion, Gandhi, a powerful 
section of Indian icformers labored as earnestly 
for social redemption as for political advance. Miss 
Mayo quotes Rabindranath Tagore in such a way 
as to imply that he is . an apologist of child 
marriage. The passage cited from the Bengali 
poet is a condensed statement of the case for earbv 
marriage (an entirely dilterent thing) as accepted 
throughout the Orient. Rabindranath Tagore is a 
leader of the Brahmo (community, which fifty years 
ago carried through the Indian Legislature the first 
reformed marriage act. Miss Mayo speaks as 
though the seclusion of women behind the purdah 
were universal throughout Indian, and she says 
again and again tliat no Indian girl or young wo- 
man can be left unprotected for an hour, since she 
would assuredly he violated ! The seclusion of 
women is au established custom only in certain 
provinces. f)ver great tracts of the country their 
is no purdah. Women move freely and unveiled 
through the bazzaars. Women of the peasant and 
coolie (^lasses work in the open as they work every- 
where in the world. Miss Mayo, in an astonishing 
lapse, (juotes as a recent dictum the most threadoare 
piece of cynicism that is passed about among 
Europeans in India ; namely, tliat one week after 
the withdrawl of the British there would not be a 
rupee or a virgin left in Bengal. Apart from the 
point that, according to Miss Mayo’s own demon- 
stration, there are almost no virgins in Bengal 
over ten years of age, one may note the .somewhat 
glaring historical fact that, before the advent of the 
British, Bengal certainly showed no despicable 
power of social resistance against, as Macaulay 
put it, every marauder of the East. ^ And finallyi 
in this brief series of instances. Miss Mayo has 
been led to believe that there is an inherent 
contrast between the ethical standards of Hindu 
society and those of the Indian Moslems, a contrast 
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greatly to the advantage of the latter. This is one 
of the most surprising things in the book ; and with 
it is coaled the extraordinary blunder of Miss 
Mayo’s Assumption that the virile races of India 
are all Moslems. Any British soldier would have 
put her right there. 


This is followed by Mr. Ratcliffe’s state- 
ment that he has been ‘able in this article 
to refer to no more than a hundredth part 
of the assertions and inferences that provoke 
debate in ‘Mother India.’ Any tolerable 
statement of the other side would rcqui'^e a 
volume at least as large as the one i iider 
review. I end with a word of the kind which, 
I think, no European and no American who 
has dwelt among the Indian people could 
refrain from uttering,’' And this is what he 


says 

I lived for five years in India, occupying a 
position which gave me unusual opportunities of 
meeting Indians of diflerent kinds. I had many 
Indian friends. I saw the inside of Indian homes. 

I observed tlie laboring Indian in cities and villages. 
And, as I call up the memory of those people and 
scenes, and sot the reality of my recollection along- 
side the appalling picture which Miss Mayo has 
provided for her very large company of readers 
in several continents, I am filled with bewilderment 
and regret. The vast multitude of India’s common 
people makes upon every Westerner a wonderful 
impression of goodness, endurance, and dignity. 
We know, for everybody tells us so, tliat Uie Indian 
woman has a terribly hard time. But I see her 
as she comes up every morning from her ceremonial 
bath in the river, "walKing noiselessly with a troop of 
her fellows, a figure unsurpassed in the world for 
beauty and serenity, and grace, and T marvel at the 
power of spirit which has so undeniably conquered m 
her. As for the intelligentsia of India, they are 
made up of many communities, all in ftheir several 
ways endowed with remarkable and ittraclive gifts. 
They inheiit a social system of extraordinary com- 
plexity. It is tlieir task to bring it into relation 
with the modern world; and the very least that we 
ca.n do is to recognize that the task is one of 
immeasurable dillljulty. But, however difficult it 
may be, one thing is surely beyond dispute / the 
Indian system can he changed only with mfimte 
labor, and from within. An alien power must leave 
it for tlie autonomous India of tomorrow, mss 
Mayo quotes, with evident approval, the ^wildly 
nonsensical saying of some acquaintance, to the 
effect that the crime of the British govern naent 
is that it has stood protector to tins awfu system 
of darkness and oppression, Avhich, if le/t to the 
mercy of the harder ractes of Asia, would long ago 
have been swept into the void, llere, perhaps, we 
have the booby-prize remark ^Ironi a Westerner 
about India. There are more than .^00 millions of 
Indian people ; and the one thing we know about 
them that is above and beyond all controversy is 
that they are one of the very few eternal races of 
mankind, being rooted in a social system which has 
withstood the storms of at least thirty centuries. 


In the same number of the New Bepublic 
which contains this review article of Mr 
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Ratcliffe’s, he has reviewed a book called 
■‘India and the Earthly Paradise” fey Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst, formerly a militant suffra- 
gist, about which he writes : — 

Miss Pankhurst denounces child-marriage and 
the Indian treatment of women, the tyranny of the 
priesthood, and many other evils of the Ilmau 
system as unmercifully as ^ the author of “Mother 
India” herself, and her citation of evidence, is 
almost as dreadful ; but she comes to a conclusion 
precisely opposite. Miss Mayo says, the Indian 
system is so hideous that the British must stay, 
and rule very much more hardly ^ than they do 
now. Miss Pankhurst, not disguising any of tue 
facts that seem so appalling to the Westerner, 
is convinced that the British must go. 


A Missionary Condemnation of Miss 
Mayo's Book 

A statement with regard to Miss Mayo’s book 
“Mother India” signed by Rev. Dr. N. Maoncol 
and Mr. 1^. O. Philip, Secretaries and Miss A. B. 
Van Doren lion. Officer has been issued, to the 
Press in the name of the executive committee of 
the National Christian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, the only dissentient member being Bidiop 
,1. W. Robinson “who does not find that he c^n 
assent to its terms.” The Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
and metropolitan of India is the (ihairinan and Dr. 
S, K. Dutta, is Vice-Chairman of the Council and 
the executive committee includes Rev. Chitamb^. 
Bishop of Dornakal, Rev. J. K. Edwards, Dr. C. R. 
Greenfield, Bishop of Madras, Rev. J. Mackenzie, 
Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, Messrs, K. T. Paul, 
B.L. Raliia Ram and Rev. H. C. C. Veit. 

The statement reads as follows in part: 

It has never been denied either by Indians or 
by foreign missionaries that great social evils exist 
in India and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that strenuous and organised efforts are being 
made bv groups of Indian reformers to get nci m 
them. Yet we representing a body of men and 
women who are in close touch with the people 
and are conversant with their every-day life un- 
hesitatingly assert that the picture . of India which 
emerges from Miss Mayo’s book is untrue to the 
facts and unjust to the people of India. The 
sweeping generalisations that are deaucea from 
incidents that come to the notice of .the author or 
that are suggested by the manner in which these 
incidents are presented are entirely untrue as a 
description of India as a whole. At the end of the 
book Miss Mayo admits that she has left untoucii- 
ed other sides of Indian life and for Biat very 
reason we can affirm that Indian life does n9t 
present the dark and the evil aspect which this 
book suggests and that the ugly and repulsive 
and disgusting aspects of it that are emphasised in 
the book are not the predominant things m Indian 

and culture, kindliness and charm 
religion and piety are to be found alike among the 
highest and the humblest. Miss Mayo leaves no 
room for these in her picture. 
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The Neill Statue in Madras 

Those who have been trying to have the 
Neill Statue removed or to break or disfigure 
it are morally justified in doing so. But it 
seems to us that it is bad economy to under- 
go imprisonment to bring about the result 
aimed at. If British oflScials in India choose 
to have the greatness and civilisation of 
their country advertised by, among other 
things, the statue of a ferocious brute like 
Neill, let them please themselves. Instead 
of suffering imprisonment in the attempt to 
remove this precious reminder of military 
virtues, why not draw attention to Neill’s 
doings by means of a permanent poster in 
some public place in Madras ? Some extracts 
from Kaye’s history of the Sepoy War would 
serve the purpose. 


Orissa Floods 

An appeal for two lakhs of rupees for 
relieving the widespread and acute distress 
caused in Orissa by flood has been issued 
over the signatures of Pandit Gopabandhu Das 
and Mr. C. F. Andrews. Such an appeal ought 
to meet with a ready response in the case 
of any province. In the case of Orissa, the 
response ought to be quicker and greater. 
For Orissa is a poor country, whose welfare 
has been neglected for more than a century. 
Unlike most of the other provinces, Orissa 
has not been the chief object of care — so far 
as that care goes, of any provincial Govern- 
ment ; it has been neglected throughout. 
The people of India have been partly respon- 
sible for this neglect, in that they have 
acquiesced in Orissa’s being given a back 
i seat all along. For all these reasons, all the 
provinces of India should come to the rescue 
of this stricken land, once the homo of a 
distinct culture of high grade and still one 
which Hindus consider it a merit to visit. 


• The Situation in Kharagpur 
Whenever and wherever large numbers 
of the labouring population are thrown out 
of employment or about to be so, Govern- 
ment maintains the attitude of the unconcern- 
ed spectator—except when shooting is or 
has to be resorted to. The unemployment 
and sufferings of so many people are not its 
business. In Britain, on the other hand, 
even now, so many years aftei* the end of 
the great war, nearly eleven lakhs of un- 


employed persons are being given weekly 
doles. During all these years doles have 
been given without break, and that sometimes 
to more than two million people. Why does 
the same British Government adopt a different 
attitude in India ? Partly because the governed 
here are not the kith and kin of the gover- 
nors, partly because, thanks to enlightened 
British rule and exploitation, the unemployed 
and dependants in India probably exceed the 
employed in number, and there are other 
causes. It is, however, the duty of Govern- 
ment to actively intervene to prevent strikes 
and unemployment. 


“The Chosen Region of Lies’’ 

The historian Freeman has, in one of his 
esaays, characterised royal proclamations and 
declarations as “the chosen region of lies.’’ All 
kings and emperors do not ceitainly tell lies in 
all their proclamations, etc. Some may have done 
so, whilst the words of some others become as 
good (or bad) as falsehoods, because they are 
not given effect to by their successors and 
servants. 

We were reminded of Freeman’s words 
while reading what havS appeared in Sir 
Sidney Low's recently published work on 
“The Reign of the King Edward VII” 
relating to the appointment of Mr. (Lord) 
Sinha to the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
It is related in that book that on 
November 1, 1908, the fiftieth pniversary 
of the assumption by the Crown of the direct 
Government of India, the King-Emperor 
Edward VII issued a masterly message to 
the princes and peoples of India which 
repeated and confirmed the declarations and 
assurances contained in (^ueen Victoria’s 
famous proclamation of 1858. The equality 
of treatment promised in that proclamation 
to all British subjects, irrespective of race, 
creed, colour and caste, as regards employ- 
ment in the public services and so on, need 
only be referred to. As noted above, this assur- 
ance was included in those repeated and 
confirmed by Edward VII. But that monarch 
objected very strongly to the appointment of 
“Native Members” to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. Some passages from Sir Sidney 
Low’s work which relate to the affair are 
reproduced below. 

The suggestion that native members should be 
admitted to the Viceroy’s Council had received the 
Cabinet's approval as early as May 3, 1907. The 
King, however, and many members of the House 
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of Lords, objected to the proposal on the erround 
that it might give olTence to the native princes and 
it wawiot until nearly two years later that Mr. 
Sinha. an eminent Hindu lawyer, was suggested as 
a suitable member of the Viceroy’s Council. On 
Fel^ruary 24, 1909 Lord iVlorlev had a long audience 
with the King. Morley records that King found the 
native member a great stumbling-block. 

Morley wrote two letters to the King on 
the subject. 

To the iirst of these two letters the King replied 
from Biarritz on March 12 

“The King regrets that he cannot cih, nge his 
view on this subject and has thought it over quite 
as Lord Morley has. Ho remains, however, of 
opinion that this proposed slot) is fraught with the 
greatest danger to the maintenance of the Indian 
Eirnpire under British rule. The reasons are well 
known to the Secretary of State as well as they 
are to the Viceroy, but as the latter apparently is 
putting great pressure on tlie siibject, and at the 
last meeting of the Cabinet Counciil the Govern- 
ment were unanimous on the subject, the King has 
no other alternative ])ut to give way much against 
his will. He, however, wishes it clearly to be 
understood that he protests mos’ strongly at this 
new departure. God grant that tiie Government in 
India may not suflgr from it. Beyond tint the King 
can say no more.’' 

To the second letter the King replied again with 
strong feeling, still } protesting but admitting no 
alternative against a imauimous Cabinet. Morley 
in the (*ourse of his reply declared his “firm convic- 
tion that this marked fulHlment of Queen Victoria’s 
promise will win for your Majesty an exalted and 
enduring place in the deepest allections of the In- 
dian subjects of the British Crown.’* To this use of 
(,)iiecn V^'ictoria’s name the King added the pungent 
marginal comment 

“ThivS is the answer to my letter ! Why he 
should bring in the name of ivlaeen Victoria I can- 
not see, nor how it bears on the ((uestion. I myself 
do not think she would have approved of the new 
departure, I have had to sign the objectionable 
paper. 

E. R, :\Iarch 20.” 

Mark that, if King Edward VII knew the 
mind of his august mother the (^ueen Victoria 
correctly, “she w(vuld not have approved of 
the new departure." And yet she promised 
equality of treatment to all her subjects in 
her proclamation. 

Lord Minto also had some correspondence 
on the subject with the King. Here is a 
portion of one of the King’s letters in reply. 

“My dear Minto— As you hold such strong views 
on the object and have given me many cogent 
reasons foi’ such a new departure I am very 
unwilling to differ from you as well as the Secretary 
of State on the subject. At the same time I hold very 
strong and possibly old-fashioned views on the 
subject, which my son who has so recently been 
in India entirely shares. 

“During the unrest in India at tlie present 
time and the intri^jues of the Natives it would 
I think, be fraught with the greatest danger to the 


Indian Empire if a Native were to take part in 
the Council of the Viceroy, as so many subjects 
would not be desirable that a Native should take 
part. Besides, if you have a Hindu why not a 
Mohammedan also? The latter would strougly 
claim it. If the present view which you so 
strongly advoactc is carried into effect, and you 
find it does not answer, you will never be able 
to get rid of the Native again. The Indian Princes 
who are ready to be governed by the Viceroy 
and his Council, would greatly object to a Native, 
who would be very inferior in caste to themselves 
taking part in the Government of the country. 
However, clever the Native might be and. how ever, 
loyal you and your Council might consider liim 
to be, you never could be certain that he might 
not prove to be a very dangerous element in your 
Council and impart information to his countrymen 
which it would be verv undesirable should go 
further than your Council Cliamber.” 

Attention has here to be drawn to the 
fact that King Edward*s son, His Majesty 
George V. according to him, “entirely shares’^ 
his father's “old-fashioned views on the 
subject.’' The reigning King Emperor, 
however, on his accession to the throne, 
repeated and confirmed (Juoen Victoria’s 
proclamation. It is not impossible that he 
had by that time changed his views-—a 
charitable historian would say. 

We shall extract one more letter of King 
Edward to Lord Minto, which shows that 
His Majesty had objections to the appointment 
not only of “native'’ members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, but to that of ‘native” 
clerks as well who see and copy secret 
correspondence ! Here is the letter ; — 

“1 have liad an opportunity of discussing 
<piostion with several or those who have not lost 
touch with India, 1 find that they, all look upon 
the experiment (for I can call it nothing else) with 
considerable alarm and dismay. 

“There is one point you mention which greatly 
surprises me, which is that secret correspondence 
with the Secretary of State is seen by Natives, and 
that secret papers are copied in your office by 
Natives. This appears to me to be a most 
dangerous and objectionable practice, and 1 am 
astonished that it should exist. 

Now that it has been decided to have an Indian 
member on the Executive Council, the Government 
of India will in future be always obliged, practically 
though not perhaps theoretically, to replace him 
by another Indian. 

“1 am afraid it is the ‘thin end of the wedge’ 
and it will require a most resolute Viceroy to 
avoid being forced to nominate one if not two 
Native Members of his Council. 

“I can hardly believe that the present appoint- 
ment of a Hindu will not create great and just 
irritation among the Mohammedans, and that the 
latter will not be contented unless they receive 
assurance that one of their creed succ^ Mr, 
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“Native ” Executive Councillors and Clerks 
the Betrayal of State Secrets 

One need not say what one feels on 
reading of King Edward's opinion of the 
trustworthiness of Indians as Executive 
Councillors and clerks. But it may be noted 
that so far no Executive Councillor has 
betrayed any secret. As to the clerks who 
see and copy secret correspondence, let Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson, long a distinguish- 
ed British official in India, bear witness. 

In a speech made when he was retiring 
from the office of Finance Member of the 
Indian Government, in 1913, he is reported 
to have said : 

‘1 wish to pay a tribute fo the Indians whom 
I know best. The Indian officials, high and low, 
of my department, through the ye^rs of my 
(‘Onnection with them, have proved themselves 
to he unsparing of service and absolutely trust- 
worthv---As fnr their trustwortliiness, let me give 
an instance. Three years ago, when it fell to ray 
lot to impose new taxes, it was imperative that 
their naliire should remain secret until they were 
ofliciallv announced. Everybody in the depart- 
ment had to he entrusted with this secret. Any 
one of^ these, from high officials to low paid 
compositors of the riovemment Press, would have 
become a millionaire by using that secret im- 
properly Rnt even under such tremendous 
temptation no one betrayed his trust. So well was 
the secret kept that a ship laden with silver in 
Bombay delayed unnecessarily its unloading for 
three davs and was consequently caught by the 
new tax.’” 

European foreign offices, including the 
British, have no objection to obtaining the 
secrets of other States bv bribing and similar 
means. Hence, and as India stands in need 
of political freedom, it is difficult for 
Britishers to believe that imperialistic secrets 
would be safe in the hands of members 
of politically subject people. But Indians 
believe that if they accept any office one of 
the conditions of which is that they are to 
keep secrets passing officially through their 
hands, it would be dishonorabh for them to 
betray them. 

If, however, any secrets come into our 
hands without recourse to any dishonorable 
means, we are certainly entitled to make 
use of them for promoting the interests of 
of our country. 

The correspondence published in the 
previus note ought to be a fresh eye-opener 
to Indian officials, high and low. By the 
generality of Britisheis, they are neither 
respected nor looked upon as equals. As for 
the Indian Princes, we are not aware that 
they ever objected to the appointment of 


Indian Executive Councillors. If they ever 
did, that may have been under the pq^ticals” 
instigation or intimidation. 

King Edward’s nervousness about secret 
correspondence being seen by ‘native’ 
clerks indicates that there is much corres- 
pondence of which Ooverment cannot be 
quite proud. 

“Native” 

Recently there was some discussion in 
the British House of Commons on the use of 
the word “native” as applied to Indians. 
Sanctimonious hypocrites declared that they 
would not object to be called “natives of 
England,” “natives of Scotland,” etc. But 
that was quite irrelevant, as nobody objects 
to calling himself or being called a native 
of his motherland. The point is, what is the 
meaning of the word “native” when used 
singly and separately to denote a human 
being. It means “member of non-European 
or uncivilized race,” and has a contemptuous 
significance. 

Bombing Aeroplanes and Thunderclouds 

When the present writer was in Allahabad 
on the day of the last Ram Lila celebration 
(which could not come oil, fur the third time 
in succession), an aeroplane was heard and 
seen to circle round over the heads of the 
human creatures dwelling in Allahabad. It 
was an amusing exhibition of unnecessary 
frightfulness, as was also the march past of 
troops or military police. 

When we heard and saw the aeroplane, 
the thought struck us that it would be futile 
to expect that the people of India wmuld 
remain overawed by bombing aeroplanes for 
any length of time. They do not object to 
thunderclouds and thundeibolts. Bombing 
aeroplanes would, in their philosophy of 
resignation, be only one more means of destruc- 
tion. And it w'ould not pay the British to be 
more and more frightful 

There is, no doubt, a difference between 
the god Indra’s bolt and bombs dropped from 
the cry. Indra sends down rain as well as 
thunderbolts. Aeroplanes only d/op down 
bombs, they do not shower blessings. 

Violent Co* operation and Non-violent 
Non-co-operation 

It has been amply demonstrated that our 
British bureaucrats do not like non-violent 
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non-co-operation on the part of Indians, 
irrespective of their race, creed, colour, etc. 
Bat iT^is believed by some persons that its 
high functionaries appreciate violent co- 
operation when the violence is directed, not 
against public servants of any rank, but 
against certain sections of non-officials. It is 
said that recently in a certain town would-be 
violent co-operators thought that they had 
received a hint in the speech of a high 
functionary that violent co-operation (-n their 
part would not be appreciated, end th. c that 
fact averted the possibility of riots on a 
certain festive day. 

Tho Land for Foreign Aircraft 
to Fly over 

Aeroplanes belonging to various western 
peoples have been flying over India. But 
not a single Indian aeroplane has broken the 
solemn silence of our skies. That is one of 
tho beauties of British rule. 

Revolt against the Caste system 

In the course of a recent speech against 
caste delivered at Kumbakonam, Mr. R. K. 
Shunmugam Ohetty, M. L. A., is leported to 
have said : 

“The revolt against the caste system began 
with the awakening of tho consciousness of self- 
respect amongst tho lower strata of society, among 
those who have been kept down as inferior castes.’ 

We welcome the revolt against caste and 
the awakening of the consciousness of self- 
respect amongst the lower strata of society. 
It must, however, be said that Mr. Chetty is 
wrong in his history. In modern times 
the revolt against caste originated in 
India with tho Brahmo Saiuaj movement. 
Neither the founder nor the leaders of that 
movement were men belonging to the lower 
strata of society, to the castes kept down as 
inferior. Later, the Arya Samaj began to some 
extent the light against caste. Its founder, too, 
was not a man of **low” caste. He was a 
Brahmin. It is not the business of this note 
to philosophise as to why those led the revolt 
against caste who did not themselves suffer from 
it. W» do not know whether in Madras the 
Non-Brahman social (or is it merely political ?) 
revolt against Brahmans has led the chettis 
and other non-Brahmans to interdine and 
intermarry with castes considered inferior to 
them. It is a poor revolt^ which only wishes 
to rise but not also to raise. 


Suggested Indian Overseas Department 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has contributed an 
article to the Pioneer urging that the 
Governniont of India should create^^ a new 
department in order to deal chiefly “with the 
colonies and Dominions,” One reason given 
by him for this suggestion is that such as a 
department would be able to pay continuous 
attention to the problems of Indians 
abroad. He points out that the ban 

placed on the immigration of Indians into 
Southern Rhodesia has been entirely 
overlooked. Another reason given by him 
that such an overseas Department would be 
‘an admirable training ground for Indian 
statesmanship within the large world of 
affairs outside India and would being 
abroad into much closer relationship.” 

Wo would support the suggestion on con- 
dition that the department would be manned 
by Indians, particularly at the top and that 
the Indian head of the department would 
possess initiative and give effect to resolu- 
tions relating to Indians abroad carried in 
the Central Legislature. If it be not manned 
by Indians, it would only provide soft jobs 
for Britishers, and if its head has no initia- 
tive, it would accept a position of inferiority 
for Indians everywhere, as the South African 
settlement has done in tho case of Indians 
settled in South Africa. 

No real palliative is unwelcome. But we 
feel that no palliatives can do us much good 
until wo have self-rule in India, the present 
bureaucratic Government not being actively 
sympathetic. 

Medical College Defalcation Case 

It is both surprising and not surprising 
that though j\[r. Roxburgh, the Presidency 
Magistrate, in his judgment in the Medical 
College defalcation case has severely criticised 
the conduct of Col. Burnardo, the Principal 
of the College, who appeared as a witness, 
he has punislied only one of the clerks 
accused of the crime. The public feels that 
Government should at once remove Dr. 
Barnardo from the principalship, if not also 
from tho I. M. S. When the result of the 
convicted clerk’s appeal is known, other steps 
may be suggested. 

Of Mr. Roxburgh's strictures on Dr. 
Barnardo in his judgment the following is a 
brief summary taken from the Beiigalee ; — 

Of Mr. Barnardo as a witness Mr. Roxburi^h 
has said that “every statement of fact he makes is 
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suRpect” : that '“he fenced, dodged, feinted, denied, 
and did not remember in a way he (the Magistrate^ 
had seldom seen a witness do” ; that “it is difficult 
to accept his evidence on any point” ; that he did 
not show that “he was prepared to be honest in 
the witness-box” : that he could not, in giving 
evidence, '‘get out of the habits of the poker table”, 
which include making one believe what is not : 
that “he is !a very unreliable witness and that he 
did not come into the box to deal openly^ with the 
Court” : and that one of his ^ statements in regard 
to the motor-car incident “is about as stout a lie 
as was ever told in a witness-box”. These are the 
considered conclusions of a ]\lagistrate, who is con- 
vinced that Col. Barnardo is free of the vile re- 
proach which the allegations made by the accused 
carry with them : they are therefore all the more 
damaging as a verdict on the regard for justice or 
the respect due to a Court and to one’s oath 
which actuated the Principal of the Calcutta 
Medical College when deposing on behalf of the 
Crown. 


Honest British Journalism in India 

The Bejtgalce observes : — 

It is one of the most regrettable features of 
public life in this country that Uie portions of the 
judgment which are most damaging to Col. 
Barnardo as a witness liave been deliberately 
suppressed by both tlie Slatasman and tlie English- 
man papers which are often found to be laying 
down the rule of journalistic eti(iuctte to ^ their 
Indian contemporaries. The opinions which a 
British Magistrate lias formed of the conduct of a 
senior European officer of the standing of Uol. 
Barnardo have been of set purpose withheld from 
the European community in this country and from 
those abroad who rely on them for information 
regarding India. Those opinions are so glaringly 
incompatible with tlie plea of immaculate infallibi- 
lity put forward at every step by apologists of the 
bureaucracy that they have not dared to face the 
music of Mr. Roxburgh’s findings. Those whom a 
high sense of journalistic duty to the reading 
public of India forced to publish the despicable 
c>alumnies of the Mayo-Pilcher gang have, put of a 
prudent regard for the prestige of the ^vhite man, 
been restrained from publishing the judicial stric- 
tures against Col. Barnardo’s conduct in the 
witness-box. 

Teaching of Hindi in South India. 

In addition to the value of its literature, 
a knowledge of Hindi has economic 
importance throughout India, and political 
importance, too. Of the vernaculars of India, 
Hindi is the most widely spoken. The 
majority of those who may be considered 
the mercantile and industrial classes in India 
speak, or, in any case understand, Hindu 
These are some of the reasons Avhy Hindi 
ought to 'be learnt by those who can afford 
to learn a second vernacular of India in 
addition to their mother tongue. 

A brief account of the work of teaching 


Hindi in South India from 1918 to 1927, 
issued by the Dakshina Bharat Hiudi^Praohar 
Sabha of Madras, shows the progress ' which 
the movement has been making. It gives a 
list of 30 books in Hindi published in. the 
prachar series, some of which have had very 
encouraging sales. The sales of some of 
the best sellers are 30900 copies, 14000 
copies, 10900 copies, 1059S copies, 8850 
copies, 7900 copies and 5280 copies. 1-he 
total number of candidates who appeared 
at the seven different examinations of the 
Sabha from the years 1922 to 1927 were 
404, 1130, 695, 987, 740 and 547 respec- 
tively. 

Marriageable Age of Girls in Baroda. 

It is common knowledge that among the 
states in India ruled by Hindu Princes which 
passed laws fixing the minimum age of 
marriage years ago, Baroda is one. Recently, 
as the result of the inquiries and delibera- 
tions of a committee appointed to report on 
the old law, the minimum marriageable age 
of girls has been raised to 14. There are to 
be no exemptions. And those parents or other 
guardians who bring about the marriage of 
girls below 14. will be liable to imprison- 
ment. The minimum marriageable age of 
males also has boon raised. 


“The Inquirer” on Marriage Legislation 
in India. 

The Inquirer of London, a high-class 
religious weekly established in 1842, writes 
with reference to Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s 
Hindu Child Marriage Bill: 

The Government of India would appear to be 
poAverless to interfere with the social customs of 
the Hindus, based as they are upon religion ; 
nevertheless the leaven of edu-ation is working, 
and the fact that a private Bill to make the 
marriage age limits fifteen for boys and twelve for 
girls has been brought up in the Legislative 
Assembly and sent to a Select Committee is a sign 
of advance, inadeunato though it seems to. us. But 
the way of the legislators is, of course, being made 
very hard by the religious coimnunities. 

The London paper is misinformed in 
speaking of the powerlessuess of the; Govern- 
ment of India to interfere with the social 
customs of the Hindus. The custom of suiter 
or the immolation of wido\vs on the funeral 
pyres of their dead husbands was based upon 
religion, but that Government stopped it by 
legislation. The ban on the remarriage of 
widows was a socio-religious custom, but 
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rrovenimont made such marriages valid by- 
law. There arc other examples, which need 
not bo^-mentioned. If English papers want to 
write on Indian topics, they ought to be 
accurately informed. Knowledge of things 
Indiad does not come by intuition to 
Englishmen, simply because they are masters 
of India. 

In Older to illustrate its remark that “the 
way of legislators is being made very hard by 
the religious communities/' The Inqtnrcr 
refers to the protest issued by the Mar vari 
Association against the Bill mentioned above. 
The Marwari Association certainly did protest. 
But it represents at the most a few thousand 
men. But 36 Hindu members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly supported the motion for 
referring the Bill to a select committee, while 
only 17 Hindu members (including several 
who were Government servants) were of a 
different opinion. Wo speak only of Hindu 
members, because the Bill is a Hindu Child 
Marriage Bill. This ought to suffice to show 
that the main opposition does not come from 
“the religious communities.’' 

The main oppositUni ('onict< from ihe 
Briiish Oorernment of India, When Mr. 
Sarda’s bill was introduced on the 1st February 
last, the Hon’ble Sir Alexander Muddiraan, 
the Home Member of the Government of 
India, said “on behalf of the Government,'’ that 
he would “oppose any other motion after 
motion for introduction, other than a motion 
for circulation.” For this reason Mr. Saida 
spoke thus in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 15th September last : — 

“Sir, it was a surprise to me as it was to most 
'people, to see that a Government Avhich professes to 
work for the good of the people, a Government 
that is representative of a nation that certainly is 
one of the most advanced in the world in wisdom 
and in the development of justice and freedom, and 
claims— and I think rightly— that it has a great 
respect for womanhood, should take up such an 
attitude, and instead of welcoming and promising 
to support such essentially necessary legislatmn 
for children and lielpless girls, declare its intention 
to oppose it.” (Legislative Asse7nUg Debates, \qI, 
IV, No. 62, page 4409). 

The Inquirer ought now to be able to 
judge who oppose the Hindu Child Marriage 
Bill. 


Miss Mayo’s “Emphasis” “Exaggerated'’ 

The Inquirer observes : — 

*lt seems clear that the emphasis laid by Miss 
Mayo upon certain deplorable aspects of Bidian lire in 
her much discussed book. Mother India 
what exaggerated, in so far as its seems to indict 


a nation” as her critics says, for the bad practices 
of the least progressive sections of it, India, like 
other countries, is" still struggling to free herself 
from the fetters of a social and religious system 
wliich, though established in accordance with ! 
great and lofty ideals, has been debased by gross 
superstitions ; and her enlightened reformers well 
know that far more formidable than the oppressive- 
ness of English rule is the ignorance of their 
own people,’' 

If our London contemporary keeps an 
open mind and reads Indian periodicals 
and newspapers, it will also find that Miss 
Mayo’s book contains many gross lis, many 
half-truths, some garbled ciuotatious, and 
many inaccuracies. 

As for the comparative formidableness of 
the oppresiveness of English rule and the 
ignorance of the Indian people, we should 
like to meet the “enlightened" Indian 
reformers who would and could support with 
proofs the dogmatic belief which The 
Inquirer credits them with. It is English 
rule which has passively and actively stood 
in the way of the dispelling of our people’s 
ignorance. 

Need of more Nurses, Midwives and 
Women Doctors 

Srimati Padmabai Rao of the Hindu 
University, President of the United Provinces 
Social Conference, drew attention in her 
remarkable address to the need of the 
dilVusion of the knowledge of the most vital 
facts among the masses, and observed : — 

But the diffusion of this knowledge and the 
supplying of medical aid to the women of India 
re(mires a large number of trained doctors, nurses, 
and midwives. It seems to me that a good deal 
of sentimental objection exists in the mind of the 
public about the respectability of these professions, 
and there are many parents who would bo most 
unwilling to allow their daughtei’s to, render social 
service along these lines. This sentiment however 
is the result of a deep-rooted instinct which con- 
siders it degrading to a woman to take up any 
work only for the sake of pecuniary gain. The 
only way to overcome these objections is to 
create a different attitude towards all social 
work. Pei’sonally 1 feel that all social work can 
become effective only when inS'pired by a 
spiritual ideal. Work which is done only for 
money is degrading both for man and woman 
alike. It becomes merely mechanical and therefore 
dead, without the vitalising power of a* great 
spiritual ideal. It is only when the relief of the 
suffering and the needy and the teaching of the 
ignorant are seen to be the truest service of God 
that we shall be able to eliminate all the degrad- 
ing associations that have gathered round some of 
these professions. We nmst elevate them into true 
and holy vocations, those duties which the human 
soul feels called to perform by an impelling and 
divine inspiration from within. 
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Wanted ‘‘the sober expression of opinions 
from India!’’ . 


A cable to the FAnglishman from its 
special correspondent runs as follows: — 

The favourable impression created by Mr- V. J. 
Patel President of the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly. during his visit to England has been disturbed 
by his recent speech at Poona, where he is reported 
to have said that “the principle of non-co-operation 
either in or out of the Councils is the only way to 
save India.” 

It is recalled that when lie was elected Speaker 
of the Assembly Mr, Patel declared that he had 
ceased to be a party man and asked to be absolved 
of his obligations to the Swarajist Party. 

It is pointed out that the sober- expression of 
•opinions from India is of vital impoitance at 
present in view of the coming appointment of the 
Statutory Commission, and the statement ascribed 
to Mr. Patel is particularly discouraging and 
damping to the atmosphere likely to impress 
Parliament. 

It is for Mr. Patel to say whether lie is 
consistent or inconsistent. What we are 
concerned with is the British demand for 
sober opinions. By sober opinions are meant 
such views as would be identical with those 


held by the generality of Britishers, parti- 
cularly of the Tory die-hard type, which 
would not hurt their amour-propre. What 
is really wanted, liowever, is the expression 
of opinions based on liigh ideals of human 
freedom and self-respect and on facts. 


The Largest Lined Canal in the World 

The Gang canal in Bikaner, which was 
opened last month, will prove a great blessing 
to a desolate corner of the desert of Marwar. 
It is the result of nearly three years’ stre- 
nuous endeavour of the Maharaja of Bikaner 
to extend irrigation into his state from the 
Sutl(‘j river. It will irrigate 6,20,000 acres 
of land. The canal has been lined on all 
sides for a distance of more than eighty miles 
with concrete in order to conserve water and 
prevent water-logging, and claims to be the 
largest lined canal in the world. It has been 
estimated that from the date of its completion 
the net revenue accruing from it will grow 
from year to year, standing at a big figure 
in the fourteenth year. This will be shared 
by three parties ; the Panjab, Rs. 1,70,000, 
Bahawalpur, 3,06,000, and Bikaner, Rs. 
73,00,000. 


Archaeological Effort 

When The Statesman commends r-^ome 
Indian achievement which is neither political 
nor economic, directly or indirectly, its com- 
mendation need not arouse suspicion. Such 
is its favorable comment upon Mr. R. D. 
Banerji’s lecture at the Calcutta Rotary Club 
on the finds at Mohen-jo-daro, which runs 
thus : — 

Special interest attaches to Mr. R. D. Banerji’s 
lecture at the Cakjiitta Rotary Club on the recent 
archaeologic*,al finds at Mohen-jo daro. because it 
was he who was the first to discover in that ruined 
and half-buried city the remains which have 
thrown such a vivid light upon this forgotten 
civilization. If Mohen-jo-daro means anvtliing it 
is that there existed in tlie Indus Valley, long prior 
to the advent of the Aryans, a race highly skilled 
in the arts and having an intimate trading con- 
nexion with Egypt, Mesopotamia and the highlands 
of Central Asia. It is strange, in view of the 
interest that so many Indians take in the early 
history of their country, that archaeological efiort 
is left solely to the Government. The State cannot 
spare the money ior investigation on an adecpiate 
scale if Mohen-jo-daro and its vicinity are to be 
properly exploited. We do not know what trea- 
sures may not be buried in the Indus Valley, just 
as we would never have known what the Nile 
Valley concealed had it not been for private enter- 
prise. There is a great similarity between the 
climate and conditions of the two regions, and 
Mohon-jo-daro points to a similarity between the 
races that once inhabited them. Surely there are 
inducements here which should tempt wealthy 
Indians to financG arcliaeological exploration in 
Sind. 

That wealthy Indians ought to finance 
archaeological exploration cannot bo ques- 
tioned. IRit should it bo suggested that 
Government has done its duty in the matter, 
it would not at all be difficult to show that 
the state does not spend much for so large 
and ancient a country as India. 

There is another direction in which 
Government and our universities have yet to 
begin to do their duty. We mean the 
training of archaeological explorers. Ancient 
and mediaeval Indian history is studied 
and taught in all our Universities. Those 
who take the highest degrees in these subjects 
should know how to find out and deal with 
the indubitable sources and raw materials 
of history. 
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THE BLlGriTING INPLUBNOE OE FOREIGN RULE 

Hy Tiik Rev. Du. J. T. SDNDERL.\ND 
I A chapter from Iiin forthcoming wort;, "India’s Case for Freo.dom."\ 


T here is no other so sure a way to emas- 
culate .1 nation, to destroy its soul, and 
to turn it into a flock of human sheep, 
-as to subject it for a considerable time to 
foreign domination. This the whole history 
of the world shows. If yon destroy a nation’s 
.spirit, you might about as well destroy the 
•nation itself ; and the most effective way ever 
discovered to destroy the spirit of a nation 
is to rob it of its freedom 

The ancient Greeks, after their conquest 
‘by the Romans, lost th'ir intellectual vigor 
and much of their tine character, and became 
a very commonplace nation. The cause was 
plain. Tlie same disastrous effects followed 
the conquest and domination of the Italians 
■by Austria. The rule of England over 
'.Scotland in the fourteenth century and that 
over France in the tifteenth, are recognised 
by all historians as having been productive 
of distinct decadence for a considerable time 
in botli Scotland and France. Mr. Asquith 
■has more tiian once in his speeches and 
writings emploved such expressions as “the 
•degrading influence of foreign rule,” “the 
■intolerable degradation of a foreign yoke.” 
Says Professor E. A. Ross : 

“Subjection to a foreign yoke i.s one of the 
•most potent causes of the decay of nations.” 

He maintains that there is no case in 
history where the subjection of one people 
to another has not tended powerfully and 
irre.sistibly to produce intellectual and moral 
deterioration in those held in subjection. 
Even in those cases where the domination is 
of the best type known, he declares that 
‘the alien dominion has a distinctly blight- 


ing effect upon the higher life of the 
people,” 

The English ought to have learned this 
lesson thoroughly from their own early ex- 
perience in connection with the conquest and 
rule of their country by the Romans. For 
four hundred years England was governed 
by Rome. If rule by foreigners is ever a 
good, it ought to have been a good in this 
case ; for the people of Britain were what 
we call barbarians, and the Romans were 
supposedly the most enlightened nation in 
the world But -vvhat does history tell us ? 

When the Romans came to Britain, they 
found a people as independent, as manly, 
as vigorous and as brave as they had ever 
encountered in nil their history, — a people 
whi> fought them so determinedly that 
Caesar after two attempted invasions was 
strongly inclined to give up his project of 
conquering the land, and it was only after 
a third attempt that the Romans were able 
to gain a permanent foothold. 

During their long domination of the 
country, the Romans built strong fortifica- 
tions everywhere, constructed excellent roads 
loading to all sections, founded and developed 
flourishing cities, built for themselves 
luindreds of luxurious villas like those of 
Italy, and tried to plant Roman civilization 
and the Roman tongue permanently in the 
island. 

What was the result ? Absolute failure, 
and wor.se. The Britons, originally so- 
heroic and masterful, had become so utterly 
cowed, and weakened by their long subjection 
that when their foreign masters left they 
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were unable to defend themselves, and at 
once fell an easy prey to the Jutes, Angles 
and Saxons, from beyond the North Sea, 
who had never been emasculated by foreign 
domination. 

The verdict of history seems to be that 
the four centuries of Rome’s rule of Britain 
left behind it almost absolutely nothing of 
value. Its chief traces to-day are some old 
fortifications and walls built for military 
defense, remains of paved roads here and 
there, foundations of palaces, theatres, baths 
and other buildings, and old Roman pottery, 
personal ornaments, household utensils, etc., 
discovered by excavations in various places, 
and a few Roman names of towns, chiefly 
those that were military headquarters and 
camps. 

The one and only deep and lasting result 
of the Roman domination seems to have 
been the degradation of the spirit of the 
people of the land, — the transformation of a 
manly, resourceful and heroic nation, able 
long to beat back the attacks of mighty 
Rome, into a nation of weaklings unable to 
defend themselves from any at all formidable 
foe. 

Why has not England learned the lesson 
which blazes from every page of this long 
and tragic experience of her own,— that forced 
subjection to a foreign power, any where, 
everywhere in the world, in the very nature 
of the case, means the degradation and 
emasculation of the nation robbed of its 
freedom and held in bondage ! Why does she 
not see that this lesson applies in full 
measure to India ? 

Perhaps the ablest defense ever penned 
of the British Colonial policy and of the 
conquest and rule of India, is that given 
us by the eminent English historian. Sir 
J. R, Seeley, in his “Expansion of England.” 
What is jProfessor Seeley’s final judgment 
concerning it all ? He declares that the 
British government of India is “at its best 
only a good specimen of a bad political 
system;” and he expresses his grave doubt 
“whether our (Britain’s) rule is benefiting 
the people, or whether it may not be sink- 
ing them lower in misery.” And he 
declares further, that “subjection for a long 
time to a foreign yoke in one of the most 
potent causes of national deterioration.’' 

This is in harmony with the strong state- 
ment of Ramsay Macdonald in his “Awaken- 
ing of India” (p. 213): 

“In all attempts to govern a country by a 


“benevolent despotism,” the governed are crushel 
down. They become subjects who obey, not 
citizens who act. Their literature, their art, their spiri- 
tual expression go. They descend to the level ot^nere 

imitators and copyists When we recall the 

riches of Indian civilization in the past it becomes 
plain that the loss of initiative and self-develop- 
ment has been greater in India than in almost any 
other country.” 

Modern educational principles and modern 
psychology are enabling the world to see as 
it never saw before, that freedom and self- 
direction are absolutely necessary conditions 
of healthy life, and especially of progress, 
alike in individuals aud in nations ; whereas 
repression and domination by outside in- 
fluences, are fatal. If you would destroy a 
child’s spirit and make him a moral weakling,, 
keep him under a regime of constant forbids, 
constant dictation by others, constant defeat 
of his own natural, healthy and right desire 
to be independent and think and act for him- 
self. Treat a child habitually in that way 
and you do all in your power to make him 
a dunce, or else a rebel against all restraint 
and all law. If you want to turn a man 
into a coward, a toady, a sycophant, a 
shirk, a creature without moral backbone or 
honor or even self-respect, put him in a 
situation where for a long period he is 
obliged to submit to being looked down 
upon, despised, bossed and bullied. If there 
is anything on earth that will take all 
manliness and spirit out of him, (or else put 
the devil into him), that will do it. 

All this applies to nations as well as to • 
individnals. It applies exactly to India, one 
of the great nations of the world, robbed' 
of its freedom, its power of self-direction,, 
its self-respect, looked down upon, made a 
mere appendage to a foreign power, its 
people bullied, their hopes and ambitions 
blighted, their power of initiative everywhere 
checked, their genius despised, permitted to 
do nothing without the consent of their 
alien masters, reduced to the humiliating 
and disgraceful condition of political and 
economic slaves. 

For nearly two centuries the British 
have been dealing with India in precisely 
the way to destroy her soul, — in some 
degree igoorant of the result they were 
producing, but none-the-less imposing on 
her exactly the kind of government tending to 
produce it. 

Looting the country of its wealth, as in 
the old days of Clive and Hastings, was bad. 
Exploiting the country, draining away its 
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resources to England and impoverishing it 
in all the long years since, has been not 
^less evil in its effects. But worst of all has 
hem the conscienceless robbing of the 
nation of its freedom, its power of self- 
direction. Jesus said of a man, “What 
shall it profit him if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul?’’ If it is a sin 
that cries to heaven, to destroy the soul of 
a man, what is it to destroy the soul of a 
nation ? 

Rev. C F. Andrews, who came to India 
in sympathy with British rule, after a score 
of years of Observation of the effects of 
that rule, became convinced that if India 
would save her soul, she simply must become 
independent and self-ruling. He declares 
that 

‘Jler soul is being lost under the influence of 
tlie mcchanicial and materialistic civilization which 
Biitish rule fosters and really forces on the 
Indian people.” 

Foreign rule destroys patriotism. Where 
it exists, what is there to be patriotic about ? 
The people have no country. What used 
to be their country or what ought to be 
their country, is owned by foreigners. 
Says John Stuart Mill, 

‘Tn a country governed by a despot, there is 
^only one patriot and that is the despot himself.” 

Attempts to be patriotic on the part of 
the people are regarded as sedition or 
treason, for which they are liable to be 
arrested and sent to prison, if not shot. 

One of the last words of the eminent 
’Hindu scholar and teacher, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, was, 

“My countrymen, pray to the Great Mother 
for manhood : manhood is the great need of the 
Indian people.” 

But how can a nation get manhood in 
slavery ? The indispensable condition for 
the creation of manhood is freedom to stand 
on one’s own feet and shape one’s own life. 

Said Sir Henry Camphell-Banneiman, 
Liberal Premier of Great Britain : 

“Good government is no suhvStitute for self- 
government. The atmosphere of subjection is 
poisonous, killing all that is virile and worthy 

and fostering all that is vile and ignoble I 

must lemind my countrymen that Britons have 
stooped to Prussian and Russian methods in the 
governftient of India. 

Says The Indian Messenger, the Calcutta 
organ' of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj : 

“British Rule has done more to emasculate 
the Indian people than was done by Mohammedan 
Rule in its worst period.” 


The Honorable G. K. Gokhale, the eminent 
Indian statesman, describes the blighting, 
influences of British rule, as follows: 

“A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indi^ 
race is going on under the present system. We 
must live all the days of our life in an atmosphere 
of inferiority and the tallest of us must bend. 
The upward impulse which every schoolboy at 
Eton or Harrow may feel that he may one day 
be a Glandstone or a Nelson or a 'Wellington, and 
which may draw forth the best efforts of which 
he is capable, is denied to us. The height to 
which our manhood is capable of rising can never 
be reached by us under the present system^ of 
foreign domination. The moral elevation which 
every self-governing people feel cannot be felt by 
ns. Our administrative and military talents must 
gradually disappear owing to their disuse, till at 
last our lot, as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in our own country, is stereotyped.”* 

Another eminent Indian leader, the 
Honorable Bhupendranath Basu, thus con- 
firms and supplements Mr. Gokhale’s 
testimony : 

“A foreign bureaucratic government, holding all 
power in its hands and undertaking all responsi- 
bility, has acted as a dead weight on the Soul of 
India, stifling in us all sense of initiative, for the 
lack of which we are condemned ; atrophying 
our nerves of action, and, what is most serious, 
necessarily dwarfing in us all feeling of self- 
respect.” t 

The very education of the country is 
planned by the Government, and planned 
steadily and systematically, not to create 
free, strong and independent minds, as edu- 
cation always should, but to create really 
slave minds, docile and obedient minds, 
minds dominated by an “inferiority complex,” 
without ambition, without patriotism, coutent 
to be subjects of a foieign power, content to 
belong to a nation that has no lecognition 
in the world as a nation. 

Professor S. Radhabrishnan, an eminent 
Indian educator, makes this clear in an ad- 
dress as Piesident of the All-Bengal College 
and University Teacheis’ Association (reported 
in The Mcdf'm ]uri(V\ Calcutla, May, 1927). 
He says : 

“The educational policy of the Government 
trains men into docile tools of an external authority, 
but it does not help them to become self-res- 
pecting citizens of a free nation. Love of one’s 
native land is the basis of all progress. This 
principle is icccgniscd in all countries. But in 
our unfortunate country it is the other way. A 
conquered race feets its heart sink. It loses hone, 
courage and confidence. Our political subjection 


* “Gokhale’s Speeches,” 0. A, Natesan and 
Company, Madras. Appendix, pp. XLII, XLIIL 
t Qluoted in Mrs. Bezant’s book, “Shall India 
Live or Die ?” p. 27, 
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cpries with it tlie siipfiestion that we canno^ con- 
sider ourselvos the equals of free nations. Indian 
history is taught to impress on us the one lesson 
that ‘India has fnilfd.’ The worst foim of bonda^re is 
that of despair and dejection, which (creeps on defeat- 
ed peoples, breeding in them loss of faith in them- 
selves The aim of true education should be to 
keep alive the spark of national pride and self- 
respect, in the midst of circurastancea that tend to 
unde? mine them. If we lose our wealth and 
resources we may recover them to-morrow, if not 
to-day ; but if we lose our national consciousness, 
there is no hope for us.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant tells us of the weaken- 
ing, denationalizing and degrading influence 
of this kind of education as she has observed 
it in India for more than thirty years. She 
writes : 

“The stunting of the Indian race under British 
rule begins with the education of die children. 
The schools (which are under British control! 
differentiate between British and Indian teatthers : 
the colleges do the same The students see first 
class Indian teachers superseded by young and 
third-rate foreigners ; the xirineipals or presidents 
of colleges must be foreigners ; foreign history is 
more important than Indian ; to have written on 
English^ villages is a qualification for teaching 
economics in India ; the whole atmosphere of the 
school and college emphasizes the superiority of 

foreigner. The whole education of the country 
is planned on foreign models, and its object is to 
serve foreign rather than native ends, to make 
docile government servants, rather than patriotic 
citizens. High spirit, courage, self-respect, are not 
encouraged, and docility is regarded as tlie most 
precious quality in the student. Pride in country, 
patriotism, ambition, are looked upon as dangerous. 
English instead of Indian ideals are exalted ; the 
blessings of a foreign rule and the incapacity of 
Indians are constantly inculcated.”* 

The British often chaige the Indian people 
with weakness, obsequiousness, lack of man- 
liness, lack of courage and spirit, and even 
lack of honor and integrity, and declare that 
because of these deficiencies they are not 
fit to rule themselves, but must be governed 
by Britain. 

But if this is true, who is to blame but 
the British ? To a very notable degree the 
people of India were strong and virile before 
the British came and reduced (hern to 
political and moral subjection. During the 
long centuries and decades when India stood 
on her own feet, ruled liersolf and developed 
her own great civilization, no nation stood 
higher in every characteristic that distin- 
guishes an influential, honored, brave illus- 
trious people. It was India that was first 
able to check and turn back Alexander the 
Great in his career of world-conquest. Surely 


* ”The Case for India,” pp. 32, 33. 


Indians were not weakling'^ and inferiors 
then. According to the Greek writers of the 
time the civilization of India stood essentially 
on a level with their own, and the Indian 
people were represented as bearing the 
highest character. The Greek Flavius Arrian,, 
the historian of the campaigns of Alexander, 
wrote of the Hindus ; 

“They are remarkably brave, and superior in 
war to all Asiatics : they are remarkable for 
integrity ; they are so reasonable as seldom to have 
recourse to law-suits, and so honest as neither to 
require locks to their doors nor writings to bind 
their agreements. They are in the highest degree- 
truthful.” 

The celebrated Chinese traveller, Houen 
Tsang, who made an extended visit to India 
in the seventh century A. D., assigns to the 
Indian people as high a general character 
and as elevated a place in civilization as^ 
did the Greeks of Alexander’s time. 

Travellers from Europe visited India from 
time to time in later centuries, and nearly 
or quite all brought back praise of tho 
country— for its fertility, rich products, and 
wonderful scenery ; and hardly less praise of 
the people, for their industry, general 
prosperity, honor, culture, and high character. 

One of the most noted of these visitors 
was Sir Thomas Roe, who, early in the 
seventeenth century, was sent by the Kingr 
of England as an ambassador to the Court 
of the Indian Emperor, Jehangir, in Agra. 
Roe wrote much about India, higlily lauding 
the country, the people, whom he represented 
as comparing favorably with the people of 
Europe, the remarkable architecture of the 
land, and other forms of high art, the wealth 
of the upper classes, the splendor of the- 
courts of the rulers, and so on. 

This general high estimate of India, not 
only of the country for its attractiveness and 
wealth, but of the people for their intelli- 
gence, culture, courage and high attainments,, 
continued right on, until these comers from 
the west began to turn into greedy coveters 
of India’s wealth, and plotters to get 
possession of it by fair means or foul. As soon 
as this change took place, and the English- 
and other Europeans entered upon that 
career of spoliation, robbery and domination 
of the country which forms one of the* 
darkest chapters in modern history, then at 
once the world began to hear a very different 
estimate of the Indian people. Almost in a 
day from a nation of high civilization, 
culture, character and honor, they sank intO' 
barbarians. 
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• It is the old story : as soon as wo wrong 
a man, we instinctively begin to defame him. 
This^njast and shameful disparaging of the 
Indian people, this representation of them 
as low in civiliz'^ition, low in character, an 
inferior race, “half devil and half child” (in 
Kipling’s words), not fit to rule themselves, 
and the like, continues right on down to 
the present day. 

And why not, if British domination of 
that country is to continue? Really what 
else is to be expected ? Unless the world 
can be made to believe that the Indian 
people are only half-civilized, and an in- 
tellectually and morally inferior race, how 

can England find even a shadow of an 
excuse for continuing to force her rule and 
her exploitation on them ? 

Suppose the British people themselves 

to-day weie ruled by foreigners, as the Indian 
people are, could they long keep their present 
strength of character ? Would their subject 
condition have no weakening and degrading 
effect on them ? 

These very pertinent questions were 

asked and answered many years ago by a 
distinguished British ofScial in India, Said 
Sir Thomas Munro, (Governor of Madras 
from 1819 to 182(3) ; 

“Let Britain he subjugated by a foreign power 
to-morrow : let the people be excluded from all 
share in the government, from public honors, from 
every office of high trust or emolument, and let 
them in every situation be considered as unworthy 
of trust, and all their knowledge and all their 
literature, sacred and profane, would not save 
them from becoming, in a generation or two, a low- 
minded, deceitful and dishonest race. If we pay 


the same price for integrity, we find it as readily 
among Indians as among Europeans.” 

That the Indian people have become so 
little weakened, demoralized, or debased ae 
they have, by their long subjection ; that they 
are still, on the whole, so morally strong, 
trustworthy and admirable and that within 
the last thirty or forty years (since their 
determined struggle for freedom began) they 
have developed such an able, strong, courage* 
ous, forward-looking and altogether remarkable 
body of leaders, is a testimony of the highest 
order as to the inherently superior intellec- 
tual and moral qualities of this ancient,, 
historic, and (in spite of all their discourage- 
ments, and all the degrading tyranniee 
to which they have been subjected) this 
i<Ull great race of men. 

Indians subject condition cannot always 
last To believe it perpetual is to despair of 
the human race. To preservt; one’s sanity 
we must believe that the world is moving 
forward. If it is, then India must and will 
once more have a place among the world’s 
leading nations. And when she comes into 
her own, she will not come empty-handed, 
but as the bearer of important gifts to her 
sister nations. Mr, Gokbale was right in bis 
vision : 

“When the emasculating influence of India’e 
subjection is over, and she once more becomes 
free, and when, therefore, Indian men and women 
become able again to grow to the full height of 
their stature and proclaim to the world the mission 
whic.n is to be theirs, then a great stream of 
moral and spiritual energy, long lost to view, will 
have returned to its chanuel, and East and West- 
white and dark and yellow and brown— will all 
have cause alike to lejoice.” 


THE NOON OF LIFE 

{From the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore\ 
Bv NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Light was life in the early years, 

I fared forth in ray own strength ; 

The long way of life 1 began in the fresh 

• morn 

As a pretence of play \ 

No paih in tears, no scorn in laughter, 

There was no burning poison in words ; 
Care-free, unwriukled was ray smooth brow 
Tranquil and bright with joy. 


Crooked became the path, intricate became life», 
And heavy grew its burden ; 

I was dragged down to the dust of the earth, 
And 1 tell prone time and oft ; 

What faith IS left in my own self? 

In myself there is no hope ; 

My pride has been crushed and mingles with 

the dust^ 

The garment that covered my shame is 

torn to tatters* 
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So today again liDd again I hasten towards Thee, 

0 Thou the Help of the universe! 

Filling infinite Time and measureless Space 

On Thine own Self Thou restest ; 

Standing a moment on the roadside 

1 behold Thy great universe ; 

Where have I come ? Where am I going ? 

On what path is the world moving ? 

4 

Today I am (iuaffing the peace of Nature — 
Consolation’s perennial stream; 

Lifting my eyes to the heavens at night 
I see millions of planets and stars — 

As from the loopholes of darkest Night 
Luminous glimmerings of Thy light ! 

0 Thou mighty Gloom ! Thou mighty Light ! 
Unrevealed ! Ever Self-revealed ! 

5 

When the burden of life was very light, 

When there was no sin, 

Then I never looked at Thee 
And knew not Thy might ; 

Thy fathomless peace, shoreless mystery. 
Beauty infinite, incomparable ; 

In silence, with rapt eyes, in deep wonder 
I did not behold Thy world. 

0 

The soft lines of sunset, noble and mournful. 
Across the field on the distant mango- 

grove ; 

The clear-flowing, blue stream in May 

Of the shrunken Ganga on its bed of sand ; 
Overhead the seven Rishis with eyes intent 
On the history of the changing and passing 

eons; 

Ursa Major. 


The sleepless full Moon in the silent nigh^ 
Awaft on the sea of sleep ; 


The constant breath of the wind, the 

opening morn, 

The mingling of green and gold ; 

The wide-lying melancholy noon ; 

The deep, dense forest-shade ; 

Par as the eye can reach the ears of corn 
Filling the apron of the earth, — 

From the heart of the world to mine own 

heart 

Flows the current of life. 


8 

Ineffable thoughts fill the heart, 

The tears rise to the eyes ; 

My grief and separation melting, dripping, 
Bedew the breast of the universe ; 

In the midst of the halcyon peace of Nature 
My life loses itself ; 

The dust-laden stream of sin and sorrow 
Mingles with the great heart of the ocean. 

9 

Love alone wakes blessed and sweet, 
Lengthened is the course of life; 

Washed of dust giief and pain garbed in 

white and peace 

Look as the imago of joy ; 

Fieed from bondage Self spreads out 
In the wide, free world ; 

Tho breath of the universe plays on the 

openings of life 

With an answeiing outburst of joyful 

music ! 


THE DEAD YEAH 


Tjo! the orphan frost-robed Si^asons bearing 
Their dead sire’s spangled pall, preparing 
For the last when skeleton’s left staring ' 
flea]) on coals ! Let morning’s flame 
Blazing, leaping, dance and claim 
Its dead victim ! Burn the name 
Of this year, the blame, our shame ! 

•0 1 consume to aslies gloom despairing ; 

Burn false Feud his blood-stained garments 

wearing ! 

(Burn Disunion ! Burn them for forswearing ! 


From the ashes phoenix of union rising, 
Shall restore our BVeedom civilizing, 

Wlio was exiled by Greed tyrannizing ! 

Ilea]) on embers From Dawn’s fire 
i\gDi robed ir flame’s attire, 

Shall deliver man’s desire,— 

New Year sounding concord’s lyre !— 
Burn the old. the false, the agonizing, 
Rivalry and Envy criticising! 

Welcome Peace and Love imraortalizini^ 

Cyril Modak 
1927 



BERTRAND RUSSELL INTERVIEWED 


By DIUPE0M4K ROY 


I was having lunch when Mr. Russell 
called. We sat at lunch together. 

“I’ll tell you something amusing. Mr. 
Russell”, I said. “An English lady— a neighbour 
of mine who is much interested in Indian 
philosophy — has warned me against you.” 

“What sort of a lady is she ?” Mr. Russell 
laughed. “Is she a theosophist? This country 
is full of them, you know.” 

“I don’t know if she is a theosophist. 
All* I know is that she is a spiritualist. She 
took me to a place where they take spirit 
photography.” 

“Yes, but the difficulty is that when 
trained people go there they find it all out.” 

“But I sometimes cannot help feeling, 
Mr. Russell, that there must be something 
in it.” 

“Oh! yes, I quite believe that there is 
something in it. But uot as much as they 
make out”, he returned. 

“At any rate no conclusive evidence has 
yet been brought forward about the survival 
of our consciousness after death”, he added. 

“I’ll tell you a funny story”, he con- 
tinued after a short pause, “a spiritualist 
wrote to ino once that if I had any question 
in the universe that I’d like to have a con- 
vincing answer to, he was ready to help me 
through his wonderful spiritualistic messages. 
I put to him a question on energy. His 
spirits were very glib and obliging with 
answers, which were of course balderdash. 
I wrote back that whatever his wonderful 
spirits might be proficient in, physics wasn t 
their strong point — that much was certain. 
It annoyed him terribly.” 

We laughed. 

“But don’t you really believe that our 
consciousness survives after death in some 
forna or othor ?” I askod a littlo whiiB 


“I i^nd no evidence to the eSect , he 
calmly replied. 

“But you can’t disprove it either , l 
urged. * 

“I admit it. But to believe such things 
when there is no evidence in their favour 
is what I should call irrational. It is 


essentially not much different from the belief 
of a man who will obstinately hold that the 
horse he has backed is going to win. For 
there is at least as much probability of its 
losing.” 

“But do you seriously maintain, Mr. Russell, 
that all such beautiful organisation.s, achieve- 
ments and designs which have been rendered 
possible only by age-long mobilisation of all 
our energies could end in utter annihilation, 
in senseless futility ?” 

“Why not ? A football team achieves 
wonderful things. But it dissolves neverthe- 
less. We can quite conceive that.” 

Wft laughed. 

“But since there is no definite proof to 
the contrary that our consciousness dies with 
the death of the body, therefore—” I pursued. 

“There is n’t proof, but I think probability 
lies in that direction. For mind up-till-now 
hasn’t been found to work as distinct from 
body. So one may reasonably look upon it 
as a function of the body.” 

“What about telepathy then ?” I asked. 

“Well, it may very well be physical — like 
wireless telegraphy— only our present know- 
ledge hasn’t yet found the medium through 
which telepathy works. That’s all. So I don’t 
see how we can believe that there is any 
evidence at all to the effect that we live for 
ever.” 

“Besides, I don’t think I would care very 
much to live tor ever,” he added. 

“Why ? Don’t you like life ? — on the 
whole V” 

“Well, it depends. Sometimes I do, at 
other times, I don’t. It is like taking a meal. 
When you haven’t had your fill, you look 
kindly on food, don’t you ? But when you 
are surfeited with food, you feel a deep 
aversion to eating.” 

“But that is really irrelevant to the issue,” 
he added. “For what is important to re- 
member is that there is absolutely no evidence 
in favour of our assumption that the scheme 
of things takes any notice at all of our likes 
and dislikes, desires and aversions. So 1 feel 
it is braver, more courageous and more manly 
to try to look at life and its phenomena 
dispassionately.” 
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“For”, be continued after a short pause, 
“‘the little real advance that we have effected 
tip-till-now, in 'So far as our comprehension of 
life and nature is concerned, has been achieved 
by looking ^ life and things straight in the 
face — that is, objectively. So the chances 
are that, that way of thinking will bring us 
nearer to greater and greater truth of things — if 
anything can.” 

“That is another reason why I find fault 
■with religion”, he continued thoughtfully, “for 
I see that religion has taught us assiduously 
to look at life just the other way about, 
with the result that man is to-day very 
much the worse for it.” 

“What do you mean ?” 1 asked a little 
surprised. “Do you mean to say really that 
we were better-off formerly when there was 
no religion at ali ?” 

“I do in certain respects,” said Mr. 
Russell, “and I will tell you why. You see 
it is like this. The savage man took greater 
interest in his family and tribes and nature 
without bothering so much about whether 
nature is kindly disposed to his wishes and 
aspirations or not. But rek.gion has made 
him care more about himself. It has made 
him more egoistic and exclusive.” 

“But surely Buddha, for instance, didn’t 
preach egoism,” I objected. 

“The only religious figure whom I really 
like is Buddha,” he added. “As a matter (if 
fact I find there is nothing I object to in 
him personally as distinct from what his 
disciples painted him to have been.” 

“But hasn’t he preached reincarnations” ? 
I contended. 

“Not he — his followers have done that for 
him,” said Mr. Russell smiling. “For didn’t 
hej smile derisively at the point of death 
when they promulgated that he is going to 
survive the dissolution of his body V” 

“What do you object iu Christ perso- 
nally ? — That is as distinct from how his 
disciples interpreted him ?” I asked after 
« pause. 

“First, ^ his dogmatic assertions of hell 
and hell-fires and secondly, his senseless 
asceticism”, remarked Mr. Ku.ssell. 

“He has said, for instance, that he who 
looks on a woman to lust after her has 
already committed adultery in his heart,” he 
added ironically. * * * 

* -I* 5,': 

We laughed. 

Let us go out for a walk ’, he suggested 


• 4 - -■ 

suddenly. *‘I find it hard to sit indoors when 
the sun shines brightly outside.” * 

We started forth. 

“Apropos of asceticism, Mr. KusselJ-” I 
said as we walked, “don't you think that 
there is something in it?” 

“In what way ?” 

“Well — in this way : are not the beautiful 
creations of man in the realm of thought or 
art or poetry recognised to-day as products 
of sublimated sex-energy ? So don’t you 
think that humanity would have been the 
loser for it had our best artists had their 
sex-energy exhausted in the direction of sex- 
enjoyment V” 

“Oh ! I certainly believe in that and I 
think that the best productions in art depend 
on a certain amount of sex-frustratioii. That 
is to say, the greatest artists should sublimate 
a lot of their sex energy to create fine works 
of art. Rut you see here as elsewhere it is 
extremes which should be lationally avoided. 
If you sublimate moderately, it is all right, but 
if you do it too much, you suffer from a 
reaction, for then sex takes its revenge.” 

“But surely the ascetics don’t have this 
view of sublimation in mind when they preach 
asceticism”, he added retlectively. ’‘At all 
events it is not due to their solicitude for 
art or personality. They only set up hard 
and fast codes of conventional morality at 
their sweet will, and conventional morality 
works in such cases only the wrong way 
about, for the simple reason that it is most 
irrational, inelastic and dogmatic.” 

“How do you mean ?" 

“Well, when an artist creates he may turn 
to his sublimate energy for creation. But he 
can do so only when the sublimation is 
natural. That is, he »nust not create artificial 
barriers in the w\ay of his desire for sex- 
satisfaction. The barriers must be there in 
spite of himself. If he wants to have the 
.sense of frustration by artificial moans when 
circumstances don’t entail it, then he doesn't 
have his creative impulse truly accumulated. 
And on top of it all, too much sex-frustration 
must always have a very warping effect on 
oui whole outlook on life and cannot as 
such be instrumental in producing a healthy 
art.”^ 

“How to know then to what extent one 
must satisfy sex and to what extent sublimate 
it?’;^ 

“The amount of self-restraint that you are 
forced to practise if you are to live in a 
workable harmony in modern society is, I 
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think, quite enough, without your having 
recourse to trying desperately to sublimate 
youi;^ex-feelings^\ 

will you be a little more explicit please?" 
I said. 

‘il mean that the number of women whom 
you desire but cannot get, forces you to 
practise enough self-control, I think”, said he. 
“It is enough anyway to compel you to subli- 
mate a lot of your sex-energy without your 
attempting to swallow an extra-dose of 
self-restraint.” 

“Do you think all the great human acti- 
vities must require this sex-sublimation ?” I 
asked after a pause. 

“I think that the activities which are purely 
intellectual differ here from the artistic. For 
I feel that the work of scientists and purely 
intellectual men rather improves in quality 
when their sex is satisfied. Possibly it is 
different with art.” 

“But why must the artist pay such a 
heavy price for his art creations when the 
others don’t have to pay for their work ?” 

“I don’t know if it is such a great price 
to pay for most artists really,” said Mr. 
Russell sceptically ; “an artist often receives 
coldness from his beloved one day and com- 
poses a beautiful poem. But the next day 
she relents, doesn’t she ?’' 

We laughed. 

“I am talking here of the average artist 
of course. Ho often strikes me as remarkably 
like the male peacock who exhibits his 
gaudy feathers when dancing to woo the 
female peacock because she gives him the 
cold shoulder. Perhaps he might not have 
danced thus had it not been for the capri- 
ciousness of the female. But she only raises 
her value thus by her obstinacy, doesn’t 
she ?” 

We laughed. 

We then came to discuss about the rela- 
tive intelligence of men at different epochs 
in history in evolution. Mr. Russell said 
that we often err in thinking that evolution 
must mean progress of the more and more 
evolved species. It was nothing of the sort, 
for evolution simply means the change the 
species undergoes in adapting itself to its 
changing environment. Tape-worm, for ins- 
tance, he said, is a highly evolved animal, 
though we don’t recognise it to be as such. 

“Do^you not think then, Mr. Russell, that 
the average intelligence of man is better in 
quality to-day than what it was formerly — say 
at the time of the Greeks ?” 


“If you talk of the Greeks”, he replied, 
“then I must say that I hardly think that the 
native intelligence— the capacity, I mean, of 
the average intelligent man to-day, can be 
compared with that of the Greeks.” 

“Yon think we are inferior?” 

“Oh, decidedly.” 

“But our achievements — ” 

“Ah! you mustn’t confuse the issue. We 
have achieved more because the sum-total of 
knowledge at our service to-day is much 
greater than the Greeks had at their disposal, 
just as Einstein has achieved a greater 
thing than Newton because he could stand 
on his shoulders.” 

“So you don’t think Einstein is greater 
than Newton ?” I remarked incidentally. 

“I should not think so,” remarked Mr. 
Russell “I should rank him as the equal of 
Newton in native capacity — and the only one 
who has been the equal of Newton since his 
time. But to resume : Suppose for instance 
that some twenty-thousand Greek babies were 
preserved in a refrigerator and suddenly 
dropped among us to-day, the most intelligent 
men among them will with our knowledge 
and environment grow-up to simply walk 
through our most intelligent men. Of course, 
mind you I do not for a moment mean that 
the average man all the world over at the 
time of the Greeks was superior to the 
average man to-day. I say this only with 
reference to the Greeks, you must remember.” 

“But you seem then not to be particularly 
hopeful about the prospects of the improve- 
ment in the human material”, I observed 

“One can have hopes provided science 
were allowed a freer hand.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well — it is the question pure and simple 
of improving the breed. We can to-day 
improve the breed by utilising the knowledge 
we have acquired through scientific research, 

“Put in a nutshell it is like this : given 
facilities, science can to-day set about allowing 
only the best stocks to breed— leaving the 
inferior stocks only the right of sexual 
intercourse but not the right of propagation— 
as I was telling you yesterday.” 

“Thus, there seems to me to be no limit 
to the glorious achievements that man can 
encompass through science”, he added, “provided 
he places more reliance in science than in 
superstitions.” 

“But do you think he will place more 
reliance in science ?” I asked. 

“That remains to be seen. In Europe the 
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Catholic Church maintains that birth-control 
is immoral* Science holds that selective 
birth-control ^ill improve the breed wonder- 
fully. During the last fifty years the average 
of intelligence among us has been lowered — 
thanks to the Catholic Church, which has 
induced the worst stocks to breed unlimitedly, 
while the best stocks have limited their 
families in spite of its inveighings against 
birth-control. So it is now a race between 
science which wants to improve the average 
and the Church which encourages deter- 
ioration.” 

“Do you think that science will get the 
better of the Church 

“Not in Europe I fear,” said Mr. Russell 
dubiously, “Our only hope now lies in 
America, which has already started artificial 
sterilization of the feeble-minded in the States. 
That is already a great step forward in the 
right direction.” 

“But if Europe doesn’t follow America’s 
example in this connection ?” I asked. 

‘It doesn’t so much matter if America 
goes on”, returned Mr. Russell coollv. 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Well, she will soon have produced a race 
of men so immeasurably superior to the 
decadent Europeans that they will have 
exterminated the latter in no time. So it will 
be quite all right so long as one nation 
works in the right direction.” 

“This is thinking a little too dispassion- 
ately, Mr. Russell”, I remarked smiling. 

“Well, there is no sense in thinking 
unless one thinks dispassionately, is there ?” 
he asked. 

“The little real happiness of which 
mankind has to-day discovered the secret” 
he added, “has been possible only by looking 
at life objectively and dispassionately”. 

“How do you moan ?” 

“Well, real happiness comes only to him 
who doesn’t search for it frantically but is 
interested in things for their own sake. That 
is to say, if we were interested in beings not 
because we loved them for themselves but 
because we thought we would be happy thereby 
— then happiness would be sure to elude us 
like a chimera or a mirage.” 

28-6-27. 

I called at Mr. Russell’s about one at 
lunch time. 

“What do you think of the future of 
pacifism, Mr. Russell”, asked after we had 
discussed a few casual topics. 

• “None whatever.’’ 


“Really ? Why do you write so much 
about pacifism ^ then ?” I asked a little 
surprised. 

“Well, one likes to believe that one^ may 
succeed but the chances are very much 
against me, I fear. At least I found it to 
be so to my utter disillusionment when- the 
war came on”. 

“Why disillusionment ?” I asked. 

“Weil, we were told during the war, for 
instance, that the means of modern warfare 
are becoming so horrible that men will *grow 
tired of war eventually. But that is bad 
psychology, for the more the fear of defeat, 
the more bitter men will become in wartime. 
I think the next first-class war will utilize 
the new inventions men shall have acquired 
by then of spreading microbes in the rank 
and file of the enemy’s country.” 

“What a horrible idea !’' I exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is very horrible but I fear there 
is no way out”, he replied. 

“N9ne whatever ?” 1 asked. 

“Unless America or some such great 
nation dominates the whole world”, he suggest- 
ed, “so that all the countries of the world 
may be counted under one Empire. It may 
not be unlikely”. 

The lunch-bell rang. 

We went to lunch and then started out 
with Mrs. Russell. 

“I was reading Mr. Wells’s latest ‘World 
of William Clissold’ yesterday”, I said as 
we walked on. “He thinks that Marxism has 
been exploded. Do you think it has 
really ?” 

“No I don’t think — at least not quite”, 
said Mr. Russell. “I feel there is much truth 
in what Marx has said”. 

“For instance ?” I asked. 

“The tendency of modern capitalism seems 
to shape very much along the lines he pre- 
dicted, namely, that management and control 
of industries are daily becoming more and 
more concentrated in fewer and fewer hands 
and then his economic interpretation of 
history contains a large measure of truth 
in it.” 

“So you are inclined to believe that it 
hasn’t been exploded and might continue ?” 
I asked ' 

“What do you think, Dora ?” • Asked 
Mr. Russell. 

“Well, I think that it isn’t a single (juestion 
really. For even if Marxism had been 
completely exploded, it might continue.” 

“How do you mean?” I asked. 
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•‘ Well, it is like this/' said Mr. RasselL 
“Christianity was exploded long ago sonae- 
whei^- about the third century A.D., as soon 
as a few intelligent people examined its 
truth, but it continues nevertheless, doesn’t 
it?”- 

We laughed. 

“So you do not think that any sounder 
form of socialism, that is now but in nascent 
state, is likely to have a serious chance in 
the near future?” I asked. 

“No”, he replied. 

“Why?” 

“Because the greater the truth in any 
system the more complex it becomes and 
consequently more difficult to envisage. And 
only falsf^hood can be simple enough to have 
a chance with the masses.” 

“So you seem to favour an aristocratic 
view of life, Mr, Russell” I said. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“I mean you seem to favour the view 
that truth is meant ultimately for the hand- 
ful ?” I urged. 

“It isn't that I favour any view this way 

or that”, said Mr. Russell a little animatedly. 
“Only I plainly see that is what life is.” 

“Please be a little more explicit, Mr. 
Russell”, I said 

“Why can’t you see this simple fact 
unbiassed by your ethical interpretation of 
life?” returned Mr. Russell more warmly. 
“I often find that people will persist in fall- 
ing into a hopeless confusion by wishing to 
have things turn out in a particular way. 
Why don’t they try to look at things a 
little dispassionately, I wonder. W^hy don’t 
they try calmly to face the fact that truth 
has nothing whatever to do with what we 
think it should be like.” 

“For instance”, he added, “it is in a very 
complex way that currency works and influences 
everyday life. Do you mean to say that an 
untrained man can understand how it works? 
If he can’t, it is because he hasn’t acquired 
the capacity to tackle the problem. It doesn’t 
mean that I want him to understand it this 
way or that. It is simply the statement of a 
fact, nothing more. If I say that only giraffes 
and not horses can reach the tender leaves 
of the •fcopraost branches of a tree-'it is 
similarly the statement of a fact and not a 
wish thart horses had longer necks too. When 
we observe life and when we generalise 
about it, we should similarly try to see them 
without any bias this way or that. Do you 
understand ?” 


“Yes.” I said softly. 

“Forgive me if I became excited just 
now”, said Mr. Russell a little later as we 
sat side by side on a hill overlooking the 
sea. 

“I didn’t mind it really, Mr. Russell — I 
might have been a little unwary. But it is 
really worthy of you to have answered all 
ray questions so patiently and then apologize 
yourself when it is I who have misunderstood 
you.” 

“I did not mind the questions in the least, 
I assure you”, said Mr. Russell in a very 
kind tone. “But I aim at looking at life as 
dispassionately as possible and as such I 
constantly try to separate all ethical bias 
when observing the phenomena round us.” 

“What made me ask you whether you 
favoured aristocracy of intellect to democracy 
as a philosophy”,! said, “was that I bad come 
lately to doubt Tolstoy’s thesis that the 
loftiest achievements of man in art or thought 
must be immediately comprehensible to all, 
I was at one time very much influenced by 
Tolstoy anism — ” 

“Well, Tolstoyanism has been psycho- 
analysed and yielded very interesting results”, 
said Mr. Russell. “He was a very proud 
man — you can see that from his photo — but 
was unfortunately not as cultured as he was 
proud. So his pride and self-love unconsci- 
ously impelled him to invent a philosophy 
which made it unnecessary for him to know 
or understand things he didn’t. There you 
have the psychology of Toltoyanism in a nut- 
shell.” 

We were silent for some time gazing at 
the sea ahead of ns. 

“What do you think of Freud, Mr. Russell”, 
asked I after a pause. 

“I consider him a very great man, though 
I don’t agree whole-heartedly with him.” 

“In what point do you differ ?” 

“Well, I don’t feel that all the impulses of 
life are derived from sex,- for one thing. For 
instance, love of knowledge is in my opinion 
not a sublimation of sex-energyf though art 
creations undoubtedly are. Our desire to 
know more and more is, I think, due to our 
sublimation of love of power rather than 
sex.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because knowledge gives us power. 
Ability to cause certain things that we wish 
in persons and things is power and knowledge 
develops this ability.” 

“What books do you think one should 
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read to form a workable knowledge of modern 
psycho-analysis of Freud?” 

“Besides his book called ‘The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams’ it is very well worth while 
reading Bernard Hart’s ‘Psychology of Insanity’ 
and River’s ‘Instincts and the Unconscious.’” 

Then Mr. Russell went to have a swim 
in the ice-cold sea-water while I talked 
to Mrs. Russell. 

“You differed a little from Mr. Russell, 
didn’t you, about Russia ?” I asked her. 

“No, not quite”, she said, “I think we 
roundly agreed in fundamental questions, 
only I liked Russia a little more than he 
did perhaps”. 

‘I have been told that Russian women 
are the freevSt women of to-day in the world, 
do you think so?” 

“No, I don’t”, she said reflectively. “I 
think that the women are freer to-day in 
England and America than they are in 
Russia, — though I think that’s because the 
men are not very educated in Russia, for 
the laws in Bolshevik Russia are, I think, a 
great advance on any country in the 
world.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Well, in Russia any party to a marriage 
may get a divorce any moment without any 
delay if he or she wishes to put an end to 
the marriage contract”. 

“But what happens to the children.” 

“Well, I don’t know that. I suppose that 
the parents have to come to an understand- 
ing on that point.” 

“But don’t you think it is rather hard on 
the child not to have the care of both the 
parents in its infancy ?” 

“Why ?” she said genuinely surprised ; “do 
you think that they often do ? A very great 
number of the children who are born to-day 
don’t know both the parents any way, parti- 
cularly among the working-classes. It 
reminds me ot the story of a labourer’s boy 
who cried and on being asked the reason 
said it was because he had been beaten by 
the man who slept with his mother on 
Sundays, meaning his father.” 

“It was because the poor boy didn’t 
see his father on week-days”, added she 
smiling. 

At this time Mr. Russell came and sat 
beside us on the beach. We then discussed 
the marriage-laws in England. 

Mrs. Russell said how absurd it was that 
no divorce was obtainable if both the parties 
committed misconduct. “Not only that”, she 


added, the Court won’t grant divorce, if 
during the period that the divorce procee‘d- 
ings are on, the husband and wife should 
even once meet on friendly terms. -It is 
ridiculous beyond words.** 

“The reason is simply,” put in 
Mr. Russell, “that the Court is supposed 
to be the champion of virtue. So it 
must be satisfied for the upholding of 
righteousness that at least one of the 
parties has been so deeply sinned against 
that he or she shall not be able to help 
becoming red-hot with fury, and unless 
this fury is there and spotlessness also, 
divorce should be virtuously denied by the 
law, no matter how miserable such senseless 
denial may make the parties, who might 
otherwise both be happy.” 

I was reminded of Mr. Wells’s similar 
diatribes against the English marriage-laws 
in his World of Clissold and his fulminations 
against the King’s Proctor whose business 
it is to stiffen the operation of divorce laws 
as mischievously as possible. 

“It is so ridiculous beyond words,” 
commented Mrs. Russell smiling, “for 
supposing the plaintiff fails to obtain a 
decree nid against a certain co-respondent the 
former can never sue the latter again if 
fresh evidence comes to light against the 
latter. Isn’t it so, Bertrand ?” 

“Yes dear”, replied Mr. Russell. “The 
tricky point of the law is that you can 
never be tried twice for the same offence. 
So the story goes that a man was unjustly 
sentenced to penal servitude for life for 
having murdered a man When he was 
released after twenty years ho coolly went 
and murdered him. The law didn’t know 
what to do with him, for he could not be 
convicted twice for the same offence”. lie 
laughed outright and wo joined him. 

We returned home to tea. 

As we had tea Mr. Russell discussed India 
with a great interest. 

“You say the boycott of the Prince of 
Wales was a success”, he asked. 

“Yes, only officials and soldiers saluted 
him. The streets of Calcutta and Aillahabad 
and all the big towns were empty.” 

“I am so glad”, commented Mr. Russell 
with genuine satisfaction. • 

“I suppose Indians are very bitter 
against the English ?’" .asked Mrs. Russell. 

“I fear they are, particularly after the 
passing of the Bengal Ordinance, in addition to 
Regulation III, which has been instrumental in 
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clapping: scores of persons into prison without 
trial and detaining: them there indefinitely. 
They may not know even the nature of the 
evidence against them nor the names of the 
witnesses who bring the charge.’* 

“And the British Government accuses the 
Bolsheviks !” sneered Mr. Russell. 

“It is a pity really,” I said, “for most 
Indians have come now to-day to believe 
that all Englishmen are hypocrites.’’ 

“I don’t think you are mistaken there,” 
railed Mr, Russell. “Since only precious few 
are not, and those don’t count.” 

“At least so long as they don’t give ns 
anything more substantial than the present 
Reforms, which are all sham— I fear confi- 
dence in the British sincerity cannot be 
restored’’, I said. 

“The Reforms that they generously choose 
to give you cannot be anything but sham, 
don’t you see”, said he. “They won’t give 
you anything else till they are in a blue 
funk”, commented Mr. Russell. 

“I have become deeply cynical of all 
pvernments though,” he added after a while. 
“For I don’t think that any government is good 
to-day. And I don’t believe you could have 
treated us any better if you had ruled over 
England”. 

“I quite agree.” 

“But yet"’, said Mr. Russel reflectively, 
“my reading of history tells me that a foreign 
culture can never be imparted to another 
nation except at the point of the sword. The 
Romans imparted theirs to England and 
France at the point of the bayonet and we 
are doing the same in India. It may be 
unfortunate, yet it has, I see, been the only 


way hitherto of spreading a culture among an. 
alien people”. 

“Why do you think so ?” 

“Because”, said Mr. Russell ruminatively. 
“it is only when a people are conquered that 
they have the necessary respect for an alien 
culture. We should never have imbibed 
Roman culture had it not been thus thrust 
upon us. And the same thing is happening 
in China and India to-day, isn’t it”. 

“I wonder, however, if it is always so.” I 
remarked “Isn’t Japan’s a case rather 
against your thesis, Mr. Russull ? For Japan 
has imitated European civilization with a 
remarkable success without having been 
forced to do so by foreign conquest, hasn’t she?” 

“She was forced, that’s just it. For you 
must be knowing that she didn’t at one 
time want to open her ports to England and 
America. They forced her to. She chafed 
under this brutality, but fortunately she 
wasted no time in protesting or sighing. She 
quickly learnt our science, imitated our 
militarism and adopted our methods so that 
within a single generation she transformed 
the face of the island empire.” 

“It is an example without a parallel in 
history,” added Mr. Russell ruminatively. “The 
Japanese statesmen and thinkers thought out 
in the late sixties and early seventies an 
elaborate programme of drilling their nation 
into the full-fledged militarist nation it is 
to-day. And they have carried into action 
every single plan that they had formulated 
then, more that half a century ago. It is 
marvellous, unique, almost incredible,’^ 

( Concluded) 


ARE THE BRITISH (OR AJSY OTHER FOREIGISERS) 
FIT TO RULE INDIA ? 
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C AN "any nation in the world be ruled well 
and safely by traDsients— by persons from 
a. distant country, who come with no 
intention of permanency, stay a little while 
and then go ? That is the way India is 
Tuled. 
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itwfc, "India's Case for Freedom. "\ 

Could England be ruled safely or well in 
that way? Could the United States? Could 
Japan ? Could China ? Then why does any 
intelligent person believe that India can be, 
or is ? 

The British who go to India to carry on 
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the government never for a moment think 
of the country- as home ; it is merely their 
temporary tarrying place, their “inn,” while 
they are “enduring their term of banishment” 
f’-om England, which they never cease to think 
of and to call “home.” hdmund Burke 
described these British countrymen of his by 
the striking phrase, “birds of passage and of 
prey.” The expres.sion was so wholly true 
to the fact, that it has persisted. Let us see 
exactly what it means. 

The British in India are no part of India : 
they do not settle down to make homes 
there ; they do not belong there. They come 
as gpvernment officials or as traders ; they 
make their ‘piles’ and return to their own 
country, where all who have been in govern- 
ment service continue all the rest of their 
lives to draw fat pensions from India. While 
in India, except small sums spent for house- 
rents, and for servants, for bread and milk 
and vegetables, and probably for some curios 
of the country, practically all the money they 
spend goes into the pockets, not of the 
people of India, but of Englishmen. Their 
hams and bacons, their jams, their pickles, 
their beefs and ‘tinned’ muttons, they import 
from England. The clothes of their wives, 
of their children and of themselves, their 
jewelry, and the furniture of their houses, 
come from their own country. Seldom do 
they patronize Indian merchants selling Indian 
goods, no matter how excellent the goods 
may be. Except fresh vegetables and bread 
and the most perishable articles, they purchase 
almost exclusively English or European 
things, India is called by most of them a 
'land of exile,’ and a ‘land of regrets.’ They 
are always counting the days that remain 
before their furloughs begin or their pensions 
become due. Thus from the day of their 
arrival in the land to the hour of their 
departure they are aliens and exotics. Even 
. their children are essentially foreigners. 

As for the child of the Indian, of course, 
he is not only born in India, but is brought 
up and educated in India, is identified with 
India from his earliest life, works and dies 
in India. On the coun'ry, the child of the 
Englishman in India goes to his father’s far- 
off western home to be educated there, and 
to spend the most impressionable years of 
his life there ; then if he returns to India, 
it is as to a foreign land. Thus the English- 
man in India has little or nothing in common 
with the Indian people. As a rule, he does 
not share their aspirations or their fears. 


their hopes or their ambitions, their joys dr 
their sorrows. He lives a life cut off from 
the real India ; his heart is always tuBaed 
toward England which he thinks of as 
home. 

Such a state of mind as is here described 
is perfectly natural in men who feel them- 
selves foreigners in a foreign land. We need 
not blame them for their feelings. But arc 
such foreigners, such transients, such ''birds 
of passage and of prey," fit to rule India ? 

The British in India have also been called 
another very appropriate name and one that 
Americans can easily understand, “carpet- 
baggers.” America has had not a little 
experience with “carpet-baggers.” Some 
of our Western .States learned to their 
sorrow what it was in early pioneer 
days to have speculative bankers from the 
east start business with no other property 
than they could carry in their carpet-bags, 
and abscond when they failed. But that was 
not the worst Alter the Civil war, during 
the “reconstruction period,” our Southern 
States learned to their still greater sorrow, 
what it meant to have Northern political 
adventurers (“carpet-baggers”) come South 
and by the help of the negro vote “steal” 
control of the government in large areas, 
even in whole states. 

British rule in India has been called 
‘carpet-bag rule” by Englishmen themselves. 
And with good reason, for exactly such it 
is ; and it is actually of a much worse kind 
than that which prevailed for a few shameful 
years in our Southern States. Our American 
carpet-bag rulers were actually elected to 
office by a majority of the people over whom 
they ruled, even if many of the voters were 
ignorant negroes. But the British carpet-bag 
rulers in India are not chosen to their 
offices by any part of the 'leople over whom 
they rule ; they are distant foreigners placed 
in their offices by other foreigners ; they are 
not voted for by any Indian or even invited 
to come to the country by a single resident 
of the country ; they are pure transients, 
having no stake in the land except what they 
may b« said to carry in their “carpet-bags” 

All decent Americans soon became ashamed 
of the carpet-bag governments ia our 
Southern States, and as soon as the moral 
sentiment of the nation could be roused, ^ they 
were swept away. 

One of the anomalies of our age is, that 
many Americans who look back with 
humiliation to our own very brief carpet-bag 
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Pfovernraeot in the South, rep:ard with com- 
pliiceney and even with approval, Britain’s 
apredonp: government of the same kind in 
India, which has far less warrant in justice 
than had ours, whic?li affects vastly larp:er 
populations, and which, while it brings 
prestige, power and wealth to the nation of 
the carpet-hag rulers, inflicts far greater in- 
juries and wrongs upon the people ruled than 
our carpet-bag rule in the South ever 
inflicted. 

In some respects the British are less fit 
to rule subject peoples than are some other 
nations. It is true that they have had large 
experience, and for this reason we think 
their qualifications for ruling are superior. 
But this is only partly true. Their large 
experience gives them a certain kind of 
valuable knowledge— knowledge of methods 
of administration and so forth. Thus as 
organizers, managers and manipulators of 
administrative machinery they excel. 

But they possess certain mental qualities 
which are against them, and they lack 
certain qualities which they need. Their 
main lack is sympathy and imagination. The 
strong and conspicuous mental qualities 
which they possess, and which, while helping 
them in some ways, are on the whole hind- 
rances to their real success as rulers, are 
their egotism, their arrogance, their over- 
bearing spirit and their narrowness of vision 
(their insularity). So far as these qualities 
mean self-reliance, strength of purpose and 
of will, power to decide, and to do promptly 
the things in hand, which to some extent is 
their meaning, they are good, and undoubtedly 
add to the efficiency of the British as admini- 
strators and rulers. But when, uncontrolled 
by sympathy, they are carried to the extreme 
which we see in so many Englishmen and 
Scotchmen in India and all the colonial 
possessions of Great Britain, and take the 
forms of haughty assumption of race and 
color superiority, of almost brutal discourtesy, 
and of willingness to trample on the feelings 
and rights of their assumed inferiors, then 
they are not good ; on the contrary, they 
are serious disqualifications for successful 
ruling, because they create dislike, distrust 
and antagonism, and a constant and growing 
desire pn the part of the ruled to free them- 
selves from the humiliation and injustice to 
which, they are subjected. Of the various 
colonising nations of the present time the 
British seem to have least sympathy with the 
peoples whom they govern, are least able to 


come into close touch with them, manifest 
most race and color pride and haughtiness, 
and therefore are probably least able to win 
their affection and really and deeply influence 
them. 

The United States, although it has no 
more right to be in the Philippines than 
Britain has to be in India, yet is clearly 
doing much better work ; probably because 
it carries to its woilc much more sympathy 
with the Filipino people, much more under- 
standing and appreciation of the Filipino 
civilization, and much less color and race 
arrogance. The evidences of its superior work 
are many, perhaps the chief of which are, 
the very much greater amount of freedom 
and self-government that it freely and will- 
ingly grants to the Filipino people, the very 
much huger extent to which it promotes 
popular education and public sanitation, and the 
incomparably lighter military burden (taxa- 
tion for military purposes) that it puts on 
the country. 

Perhaps no one has pointed out more 
clearly than Jlr. Lowes Dickinson of Oxford, 
what is undoubtedly the leading reason why 
the British aie so little fit to rule India. 
Says Professor Dickinson : * 

“Of all the Western nations the English are the 
least capable of appreciating the qualities of Indian 
civilization. Of all the races they are the least 
assimilable. They carry to India all^ their own 
habits and ways of life;, squatting, as it were, in 
armed camps; spending as in exile twenty or 
twenty-five years ; and returning, sending out new 
men to take their place, equally imbued with 
English ideals and halnts, eciually unassimilable. 
Facility of communication has only emphasized 
and strengtlienod this attitude. The Englishman 
sends his children home to be educated ; commonly 
his wife will spend at least half her time at 
home ; he liimself returns every few years ; his 
centre is not India, but England. Between him 
and the Indian the gulf is impassable.'^ 

It is impossible for men to rule well any 
people whom they do -not understand, appre- 
ciate, or sympathize with or any people 
whom they look down upon and despise. 

We may not like the sarcasm of Emerson, 
but there is some truth in his \vords when 
he says ; 

“The Englishman sticks to his traditions and 
usages, and so help him Ood, he will force his 
island by-laWvS down the tnroat of great countries 
like India, China and the rest.” 

Perhaps the pschyology— the whole mental 
and spiritual make-up, of no two great nations 


♦ “Essay on the Civilizations of India, China 
and Japan,” pp. 18, 19. J. M. Dent & Sons, London. 
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in the world are faither apart than those of 
Great Britain -and India. This means, their 
civililizations ate fundamentally far apart. If 
the civilisation of India were fundamentally a 
material one, primarily interested in getting 
on in the world, money-making, physical 
pleasure, sport of rather brutal kinds, war, 
and domination of other peoples, then it 
would be comparatively easy for the British 
to understand and appreciate it. But a 
civilisation which makes money-getting, 
material gain and physical pleasure secondary 
and which puts kindness, sympathy, things of 
the mind and spirit, and religion, first— such 
a civilization battles the average British 
official in India, whether civil or military, — 
it is a world strange and unreal to him, and 
because he is unable to understand it, he 
takes for granted it is worthless, and 
despises it. 

Said Abraham Lincoln : 

“There never was a people good enough to 
govern another people.” 

Is Great Britain an exception ? Does she 
manage her own home government so supreme- 
ly well that she is entitled to undertake the 
political management of other nations ? Then 
what mean her frequent upsetting of 
parties, and changes of ministries, and 
appeals to the electorate, with the hope 
of correcting past legislative and admini- 
strative mistakes and getting a wiser govern- 
ment ? Are a people who at home thus 
“muddle along,” groping their way blindly 
in political matters, and committing what 
they themselves confess are blunders on 
blunders, likely to become wise and skilled 
when they undertake to conduct the compli- 
cated political affairs of a distant foreign 
nation, about whose affairs and needs they 
are ten times more ignorant than they are 
about those of their own land ? 

If the men sent by England to India, to 
rule there, to fill the chief government 
positions, national and provincial, to make 
and administer the laws, and to do all those 
things which the rulers of a great country 
are required to do, were superior in intel- 
lectual ability and in character to the Indian 
leaders who are available for the same places 
and to do the same work, then there would 
be some excuse (or at least a greater approxi- 
mation to an excuse) for British rule in India. 

But while it is true that some of the 
Englishmen who go to India are excellent 
and able men, equal (but not superior) to 


the Indians with whom they are to be 
associated, it is also true that many of them* 
are distinctly inferior. Largely they ar^ the 
sons of well-to-do fathers who want “careers’’ 
for their boys, and who choose India because 
the service there is honorable and lucrative, 
and is made additionally attractive by its 
short duration, (twenty-four years, four of 
which may be spent on leave of absence) 
followed by large pensions for the rest of 
life. 

Generally these prospective Indian officials 
come to India young, often very young, only 
just out of college, and enter at once upon 
the responsibilities of managing the affairs 
of a great foreign nation of which they know 
almost absolutely nothing. They are saved 
from utter disaster only by the fact that 
under them are placed efficient Indians who 
help them in their ignorance and do what 
they can to prevent fatal blunders. 

It is the commonest thing to see Indian 
scholars and officials of confessedly very high 
ability, of very fine training and of long 
experience, serving under these ignorant 
young Englishmen, who in England would 
not be thought fit to fill a government or a 
business position above the second or even 
third class. 

The fact is (the world is not allowed to 
know it, but the people of India know it to 
their sorrow), the ignorance concerning India 
of tho ordinary Englishman who comes there 
to manage the vast, intricate and immensely 
important affairs of the Indian nation, would 
be in the highest degree ludicrous if it were 
not shocking. 

Englishmen themselves confess this. Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, long a high official in 
India, declares in his book, “Studies of Indian 
Life and Sentiment” ; 

“Young British officials go out to India most 
imperfectly equipped for their responsibilities. 
They learn no law worth the name, a^ little Indian 
history, no political economy, and erain a smatter- 
ing of one Indian vernacnilar In regard to other 
branches of the service, matters are still more 
unsatisfactory. Young men who are to be police 
officers are sent out witfi no training whatever, 
though for the proper discharge of their duties 
an intimate acauaintance with Indian life and 
Ideas is essential. Thdy land in India in absolute 
ignorance of the language. So also with forest 
officers, medical officers, engineers, and (still more 

surprising) educational officers It is hardly too 

much to say that this is an insult to the intelligence 
of the country.” 

Says The Pioneer, of Allahabad, which is 
perhaps the leading British organ in Northern 
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India, and which, therefore, can be trusted 
nbt to put the case against the British too 
strongly : 

may be affirmed, without fear of contra- 
diction, that there are less than a score of English 
civilians in these Provinces who could read 
unaided, with fair accuracy and rapidly, even a 
sht)rt article in a vernacular newspaper, or a short 
letter written in the vernacular: and those who 
are in the habit of doing this, or could do it with 
any sense of ease or pleasure, could be counted 
on the lingers of one hand.’' 

Such are the men who fill the lucrative 
offices of India, and who rule the land 
because they are so much “better fitted” to 
do so than are the educated Indians! 

Few Englishmen have given so much 
attention to Indian matters during the last 
fifty years as has Mr. H. M. Hyndman. Says 
this eminent publicist: 

“The British who come to India to rule it, have 
been brought up and educated in accordance with 
methods as remote from, and as irrecioncilable 
with, Asiatic ideas as it is possible for them to be. 
In their work and in their pleasure they keep as 
aloof as possible from the people they govern. The 
head of the government, who himself is brought 
out fresh from Europe and entirely ignorant of 
India, does not remain in office more than five 
years (thus leaving as soon as he begins to get a 
little knowledge). His subordinates return “home’ 
frequently for their holidays, and go back to 
England permanently, to live on a considerable 
pension paid by India after their term of service 
18 completed. The longer this reign of well-meaning 
but unsympathetic carpet-baggers continues, the 
levss intimate do their general relations with the 
Indian people become. The color and race pre- 
judices which were only slight at the beginning 
of English dominance, now become stronger and 
stronger every year. In India itself, men of ancient 
lineage, beside which the descent of the oldest 
European aristocracy is a mushroom growth, are 
considered in the leading cities, as well as on the 
railways, unfit to associate on equal terms with the 
young white bureaucrats just arrived in the 
conntry.”* 

Mr. Hyndman quotes a prominent British 
official in India as saying: 

“It is sadly true that the Englishmen in India 
live totally estranged from the people. This 
estrangement is partly unavoidable, being the result 
of national customs, language and caste, and 
largely it is contempt, growing out of ignorance. 
This tendency to aloofness is increasing.” 

Speaking of the ignorance of India 
possessed by many of th^ government officials, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald says : 

“I have met men in the Indian Civil Service 
who had been there for a score of years. They 
knew few Indians, they had rarely discussed public 


* “The Truth About India” Series I, p. 10, New 
York. 


affairs with them, they could not answer accurately 
some of the most elementary questions about 
Indian life, their opinions on current affairs were 
obviously the parrot repetitions of the club talk 
or newspaper statements. ‘In fact, they were as 
separate from India as I am at home in London, 
and took their opinions of India in an even more 
second-hand way than I had taken mine before 
I ever set foot on Indian soil.”* 

He declares that it would be almost safe 
to say that the average intelligent American 
or other tourist at the end of three months 
knows as much about India as do a good 
half of the civil service officials who are 
carrying on the government of the country, 
Mr. Macdonald quotes Lord Curzon as 
saying that in former days the assumption of 
everybody who went to India to take part 
in the government was that he must learn what 
languages were necessary to enable him to 
speak with the people. 

“But the arrogance of these modem days 
assumes that that is cpiite unnecessary. The 
number of officers now who speak the vernaculars 
with any facility is much smaller than fifty or 
even ^ twenty-five years ago, and the number 
devoting themselves to anything like a serious 
study of the literature of the country is diminish- 
ing year by year.”t 

In The Bookman of February, 1926, an 
Englishman (Mr. Aldous Huxley) gives the 
following description of the arrogance and 
egotism of his countrymen who are ruling 
India. He writes : 

“A young man goes out from a London suburb 
to take up a (clerkship in the Indian Civil Service. 
He finds himself a member of a small ruling 
community * he has slavish servants to order about 
dark-skinned subordinates to whom it is right and 
proper to be rude. Three hundred and twenty 
million Indians surround him ; he feels incompar- 

S superior to them all, from the coolie to the 
araja, from the untouchable to the thoroughbred 
Brahmin, from the illiterate peasant to the holders 
of half a dozen degrees from European universities. 
He may be ill-bred, stupid, poorly educated ; no 
matter. His skin is white. Superiority in India 
is a question of epidermis.” 

Mr. George Lansbury, Editor of the London 
Daily Herald^ said in a speech in Essex 
Hall, December 11, 1920: 

“There are more than three hundred million 
people in India ; there are forty million of us 
English in the British Isles. We claim to know 
what is good for those people better than they do 
themselves. Was there ever impudence more 
colossal ? Because our skin happens to be white 
we claim more brains than those whose skin has been 
browned by the sun. Whenever I look at Indians 
1 feel ashamed of myself. How can I know more 
about India than they do ?” 

* “The Awakening of India,” p. 261. 
t The Awakening of India,” p. 236- 


82—3 
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The right Honorable Edwin S. Montagu, 
Secretary of State for India, said in a speech 
in the House of Commons in July, 1917 : 

“The Government of India is too wooden, too 
iron, too inelastic, too antedeluvian, to be of any 
use for modem purposes. The Indian government 
is indefensible.^’ 

Two years after these words were spoken 
what is known as the “Government Reform 
Scheme’" (Dyarchy) was given to India. It 
made many changes, a few of which were 
improvements ; but others were of little 
significance, while others again were distinctly 
bad. On the whole, the people of India 
regard the government under which they are 
compelled to live to day as little, if any, 
better than that which was condemned so 
severely by Mr. Montagu in 1917. 

Sir Louis Mallet, when Under-Secretary 
of State for India, was reported as saying : 

“Nothing but the fact that the present system 
of ^?overnment in India is almost secure from all 
independent and intelligent criticism, has enabled 
it so long to survive.” 

This from the next to the highest British 
authority on India. 

There are few English officials of any 
rank, no matter how long they stay in India, 
who ever get a good knowledge of any 
Indian tongue. Even the Viceroys, as a 
rule, know no native language when they go 
to India, and seldom during their stay do 
they acquire anything more than the merest 
smattering of any. Such contact with the 
people as they have is mostly second-hand, 
through English subordinates or through 
Indians who speak English. 

Said John Bright in a speech in Parlia- 
ment : 

“The Governor-General of India (the Viceroy) 
goes out knowing little or nothing of India. I 
know exactly what he does when he is appointed. 
He shuts himself up to study the first volumes of 
Mr. Mill’s ‘History of India,’ and reads through 
this laborious work without nearly so much efTect 
in making him a good Governor-General as a man 
might ignorantly suppose. He goes to India, a 
land of twenty nations, speaking twenty languages. 
He knows nothing of these nations, and he has not 
a glimmer of the grammar and pronunciation or 

meaning of these languages He knows nothing 

of the country or the people. He is surrounded 
by an official circle, he breathes an official air, and 
everything is dim and dark beyond it. You Jay 
duties upon him which are utterly beyond the 
mental and bodily strength of any man who ever 
existed, and which he therefore cannot perforin. .• 
He has a power omnipotent to crush everything 
that is good. If he so wishes, he can overbear and 
over-rule whatever is proposed for the welfare of 
India, Avhile as to doing anything that is good, 1 
could show that with regard to the vast countries 


over which he rules, he is really almost powerless 
to effect anything that those countries require-^- 
I do not know at this moment and never have 
known, a man competent to govern India ; and if 
any man says he is competent he sets himself up 
as of much higher value than those who are 
acquainted with him are likely to set him.” 

This from John Bright, a man as careful 
in his speech and as just in his judgments 
as England ever knew. 

When Mr. Edward Wood, now Lord 
Irwin, was appointed Viceroy of India in 
1925, Colonel Josiah C. Wedgwood, M. P., 
wrote to Mr. Lajpat Rai, describing the new 
Viceroy thus : 

“He will be very uncomfortable in India— -an 
obvious martyr to duty. It is a grave drawback 
to him that he knows nothing whatever of India, 
and is therefore all the more helpless in the hands 
of the bureaucratic experts .. . I do not remember 
him ever even being present at an Indian debate,’”^ 

Think of a man who can be thus describ- 
ed by a distinguished Member of Parliament 
being appointed Viceroy, to govern the vast 
Indian nation. 

Premier Asquith declared in 1909 that 
there are great numbers of Indians who are 
well-qualified to fill high official positions in 
India. He also called attention to the low 
and inadequate qualifications which are 
thought sufficient to fit Englishmen for those 
positions ; and he affirmed that if high places 
were given to Indians half as iinSt as are 
many Englishmen who occupy them, it would 
be regarded as a public scandal.f 

Think of an Englishman wholly ignorant 
of Indian finance being appointed Finance 
Minister in the Viceroy’s CJouncil, the most 
difficult and responsible position in the land. 

Think of an unknown young man of 
twenty-five, from England, appointed to the 
chair of Sanskrit in the Bombay University 
over Dr. Bhandharkar, one of the greatest 
Sanskrit scholars and investigators of the last 
fifty years, who had a European reputation. 

Said the Honorable Mr. Gokhale in his 
budget speech of 1903 : 

“It is difficult to des(*ribe the miscliicf that is 
done to the best interests of India and of British 
rule itself by the appointment of third and fourth 
rate Englishmen to chairs in government (jolleges 
These men are unable to command the respect 
from their students lyhich they think is due to 
their position, and they make up for it bv clothing 
themselves in race pride.” " ♦ 


Fublished in 7he People, Lahore, December 
(The London Weekly), April 9. 
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• Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, eminent both 
as an educator and as a publicist, after 
publishing a list of eminent Indian physicians 
and surgeons, connected with the government 
civil and military medical service and with 
medical colleges, some of whom have done 
important work in ‘‘original investigation,” 
and all of whom ‘‘would do honor to the 
medical profession of any country,” says : 
“These eminent physicians and surgeons have 
spent the best years of their lives in sub- 
ordinate positions as ‘assistant’ surgeons, 
while raw and callow English youths lord it 
over them and draw four to five times their 
pay.” 

Mr. Chatterjee says still further: 

“The rule of the government by which Indians, 
however competent, are practically excluded from 
the higher appointments in many departments of 
the Civil Service, is not only unjust and selfish 
but is cowardly. It shows tliat Englishmen shrink 
from a fair competition with Indians. We challenge 
the sons of Great Britain to a fair competition. 
But our challenge is not taken up. The plain fact 
is, the British dare not take it up.” 

Tliey know that, if the higher positions 
were assigned to men according to their 
scholarship, their experience and their ability, 
there would be a complete revolution in many 
of the departments of tlie Indian public 

service. 

The British are accustomed to praise 

their government in India and to urge its 
continuance on the ground of its efficiency. 
They declare that an Indian government 
would be much less efficient. 

Is the British government of India 

efficient ? If so, in what ways and for what 
ends ? The Indian people contend that it is 
efficient only in serving British interests, 
only in carrying on the affairs of India for 
Britain’s benefit and that it is not efficient, 
but woefully inefficient^ in promoting the 
interests of India, 

Said Mr. Gokhale : 

“The efficiency attained by a foreign bureau- 
cracy, uncontrolled . by public opinion, .whose 
members, again, reside only temporarily in the 
land in which they exercise official power, is 
bound to be of a strictly limited ciiaractor, and it 
can never compare with that higher and truer 
efficiency which is possible only under a well- 
regulated system of self-government. . The present 
form €f administration in India is a strongly 
centralized bureaucracy in which the men at the 
center (the higher officials~-the Governor-General, 
the Gbvernois of Provinces, and others holding 
the supreme power) retain office for only five 
years. They then leave the country, carrying 
away with them all the knowledge and experience 
of administrative matters acquired at the expense 


of the country, and their places are taken by new 
men, who in their turn, retire similarly after five 
years. As things are, there is no one ever in the 
government who is permanently interested in the 
country as only its own people can be interested. 
One result is that the true well-being of the people 
is systematically subordinated to militarism, and. to 
the service and the interests of the English 
merchantile classes.”* 

In his recent book, “Modern India : Its 
Problems and Their Solution” (p. 161^, Dr. 
V. H. Rutherford examines the character and 
results of British efficiency, and pronounces 
it “one of the chief causes of India’s 
poverty.” He declares that the British 
government in India is efficient only on 
behalf of British interests, only in carrying 
on the government and managing the affairs 
of the country for the benefit of Great 
Britain. As regards promoting the welfare 
of India and the Indian people, he declares 
it to be strikingly and shamefully inefficient ; 
in proof of which he cites the government’s 

“Neglect of education of the masses ; neglect of 
sanitatic n and medical services in the villages ; 
neglect to keep order : neglect of housing of the 
poor ; neglect to protect the peasants trom the 
money-lenders ; neglect to provide agricultural 
banks ; comparative neglect to improve and develop 
agriculture ; neglect to foster Indian industries c, 
neglect to prevent British profiteers from capturing 
the tramways, electric lighting and other public 
services ; and neglect to prevent the manipulation 
of Indian currency in the interests of London.” 

Says the Modern Revieio of Calcutta : 

“It is not the desire of any Indians that the 
government of their country should be inefficient. 
On the contrary, we all want it to be more efficient 
than it is in British hands. We believe we can 
make it so. What are the tests of efficiency in 
government ? The tests are that the people should be 
educated and enlightened, that they should be well- 
fed, well-housed, well clothed, and physically healthy 
and strong ; and lastly, that they should be courage- 
ous and tree and able to manage their own affairs. 
Judged by these standards, is the British govern* 
raent in India efficient ? No. After more than a 
century and a half of Bfitish supremacy, the country 
remains woefully ignorant, industrially backward, 
poor, insanitary, subject to epidemics, and subject 
to the rule of force and terrorism. Do these things 
show efficiency V” 

In the light of these facts can we wonder 
at the words of Dr. Rutherford ? : 

“British rule as it is carried on in India is the 
lowest and most immoral system of government in 
the world—the exploitation of one nation by 
another.” {Modern India, p. 77) 

Says George Bernard Shaw : 

“No nation is fit to rule another.” 


♦ “Gokhale’s Speeches.” Appendix, pp. 146-47. 
Natesan & Co., Madras, India. 
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Says Ramsay Macdonald : 

“No race or nation can govern another justly/’ 

Wrote Macaulay : 

“Of all forms of tyranny I believe the v qrst 

s that of a nation over a nation The heaviest 

of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger.” 

The English poet, William Cowper, wrote 
the following lines as descriptive of British 
rule in India. Addressing his own country, 
England, he says : 

“Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom’s 

breast, 

Exported slavery to the conquered East? 

Pulled down the tyrants India served with 

dread, 

And raised thyself a greater in their stead? 

Gone thither, armed and hungry: returned full. 

Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 

A despot big with power obtained by wealth. 

And that obtained by rapine and by stealth ? 

With Asiatic vices stored thy mind. 

But left their virtues and thine own behind ? 

And having sold thy soul, brought home the fee. 

To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee?*’ 

Mr. Edward Thompson in his book, “The 
Other Side of the Medal,’* says (p. 118): 

“We (British) would repudiate the suggestion 
that our Indian Empire is a rule of masters over 
slaves. Yet we judge as slave-drivers would, , and 
we assess the virtues of our (Indian) fellow-citizens 
as a hunter assesses the virtues of dogs.” 

Some years ago, at the time of the Congo 
atrocities, an Irish author wrote: 

“The English people love liberty for themselves. 
They hate all acts of injustice, except those which 
they themselves commit. They are such liberty- 
loving people that they interfere in the Congo and 
cry, ‘Shame’ ! to the Belgians. But they forget 
that their heels are on the neeh of hidia,^^ 

In his book, “Secret History of the English 
Occupation of Egypt,” (p. 47), Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt gives some strong and impor- 
tant testimony regarding British rule in 
India as seen close at hand and under the 
most favorable light. He was an intimate 
personal friend of Lord Lytton, who at that 
time was the Viceroy of India. Mr. Blunt 
went to India to make a study of the condi- 
tion of things there. He belonged to the 
conservative party in British politics, and 
expected to find the British conduct of 
affairs in India worthy of the warmest 
approval. Moreover, he was taken charge of 
by the Viceroy and the highest officials, and 
was shown everything from their standpoint. 
What was the result ? In spite of his pre- 
judices in favor of the British —his own 
countiymen, and in spite of the pains taken 
to insure that he should see India as fully 
as possible from the English side, he was 


soon disillusioned. He found that Britis]i 
rule in India, instead of being a blessingi 
was working India’s ruin. Of the British 
Imperial syestem in general he writes: 

“It is one of the evils of the English Imperial 
system that it cannot meddle anywhere among 
free peoples, even with quite innocent intentions, 
without in the end doing evil. There are too many 
selfish interests always at work not to turn the best 
beginnings into ill endings.” 

Of India he writes : 

“I am disappointed with India, which seems 
just as ill-governed as the rest of Asia, only with 
good intentions instead of bad ones or none at all. 
There is just the same heavy taxation, government 
by foreign officials, and waste of money, that one 
sees in Turkey. The result is the same,^ and I 
don’t see much difference between making the 
starving Hindoos pay for a cathedral at Calcuto 
and taxing Bulgarians for a palace on the 

Bosphorus In India the ‘natives,’ as they call 

them, are a race of slaves, frightened, unhappy, 
terribly thin. Though myself a good Conservative 
and a member of the London Carleton^ Club,^ I 
own to being shocked at the bondage in ^ which 
they are held, and my faith in British institutions 
and the blessings of English rule has received a 
severe blow. I have been studying the mystenes 
of Indian finance under the ‘best masters,’ govern- 
ment secretaries, commissioners, and the rest, and 
have come to the conclusion that, if we go on 
developing the country at the present rate, the 
inhabitants will have sooner or later, ^ to resort to 
cannibalism, for there will be nothing but each 
other left to eat.” 

Rev. C. F. Andrews in his recent book, 
“India’s Claim for Independence,” says: 

“We see in the Italy and Austria of last century 
a signal instance of the fallacy of imperialism— of 
foreign rule. The Austrian Empire, with its Italian 
appendage, Avith Italv held in subjection by force, 
was a monstrosity. It could produce only hate, 
ever deepening hate, between two nations which 
ought to have been friends. The British Empire to- 
day with its Indian appendage— with India hold in 
subjection by force— is also a monstrosity. It can 
produce onlv bitterness, over- increasing bitterness, 
and estrangement, between India and England, 
two peoples that ought to be friends.” 

To conclude. There is not a myth on the 
earth more baseless or more cruel than the 
claim put forth to the world that England 
is ruling great distant India well, or that 
she can by any possibility rule it well, or 
without constant blunders and injustices of 
the most serious an(i tragic nature. 

Englishmen argue that, because conditions 
in India are hard to understand, and the 
work of governing the country is diflScult, 
therefore, they must stay — they alone are 
equal to the task. What reasoning ! Because 
a task is difficult, therefore put it in the 
hands of strangers, of persons who know 
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legst aboat it ! Fine logic ! Why does not 
England apply the same reasoning to her 
own^ afiairs, and when the difficulties of her 
home government are great, import foreigners 
who have never been in England to take 
charge and to manage things ? 

She does not, because she knows, as all 
the world knows, that the greater the difficul- 
ties of any government, the more necessary 
it is that those who carry it on shall be 
men who know most about it. These cannot 
be foreigners and strangers, ignorant of the 
land, — its present, its past, its customs, its 


very language. They must be men bom and 
reared in the land, who understand its 
language, its institutions, its history, its tradi- 
tions, its peoples, its ideals, its needs. 

This is why England can rule herself 
better than France or Germany or China 
can rule her. This is why we in America 
can rule ourselves better than Japan or 
Russia or England can rule ns. And this is 
the reason why India can rule herself better 
than England or any other nation on earth 
can rule her. 


A VISIT TO FRANKFURT A MAIN 

By The Ho.\’ni.E Sth CHARU C. GHOSE 


W HFN I arrived in London early in 
September last I was advised to go to 
Frankfurt-on-Main and avail myself of 
the skilled assistance of Professor Von Noor- 
den in restoring my health, which had not 
been very satisfactory during the summer. 
1 accordingly left London for Frankfurt on 
the 20th September. I crossed the Channel 
and travelled from Calais to Brussels by the 
Nord Express. I reached Brussels the same 
evening at G p. m. I had to wait at 

Brussels for the train to Frankfurt for an 
hour and a half and I seized the opportunity of 
driving round Brussels and of having a look 
at some of the famous public buildings, such 
as, Justiz palast or the Palace of Justice, the 
Palais des Beaux Arts or the Museum of Fine 
Arts, the King’s Palace and the Hotel de 
Ville, or the Townhall Messrs. Thos. Cook 
& Sons’ representative who met me in 
Brussels spoke French and I had no difficulty 
whatsoever in understanding the things that 
were shown to me. Every visitor to Brussels 
is taken to the grave of the unknown soldier 
and I saw the magnificent monument or 
cenotaph raised to the memory of the Belgian 
unknovvji soldier. Brussels is a fine city and 
it struck me as a reproduction on a smaller 
scale of Paris. I left Brussels at 7-30 p. m. 
and had a comfortable night in the wagon 
lits. 

I arrived at Frankfurt on the morning of 
the 21st September at 5 a. m. and was 


delighted to be met at the station by a man 
from Professor Yon Noorden’s Clinic. Pro- 
fessor Von Noorden is a world-famous 





Sir George of Cornwall 

By Hans Holbein the younger. Preserved at the 
Art-Institute. 
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specialist for treatment of all manners of 
stomach troubles by means of what is called 
diaetetische kuren, or dietetic cure. I stayed 
in the Clinic for nearly two weeks and found 
myself very fit indeed at the end of my 
stay, but I do not propose to jot down herein 
the details of the treatment in Professor Yon 
Noorden's Clinic, nor is it my object to des- 
cribe the Clinic itself. 

I was delighted to visit Frankfurt. I had 
heard of Frankfurt many many years ago as 
being the birthplace of Frankfurt’s greatest 
genius, Goethe, and I felt myself attracted 
to a detailed study of the history of Frankfurt. 
It is said that Frankfurt was an inhabited 



Statue of Goethe 
at the Frankfurt City Library 

place in Roman times, but the first genuine 
historical notice of Frankfurt dates from 
794 A.D. in which year it was chosen as the 
meeting place of a great Imperial and 
Ecclesiastical Council by Charlemagne. 
Popular tradition connects the origin 
of the town with a legend that Charle- 
magne when retreating before the Saxons was 
safely conducted across the river by a doe 
crossing it near a shallow spot. The animal 
hfvd thus shown the Emperor and his 


Frankish army a ford through the water. 
Charlemagne is said to have then tossed his 
sword into the bottom of the river-bed and 
to have called out ^This place shall hence- 
forth be called “Frankenfurf In connection 
with this legend a monument has been 
erected to the Emperor Charlemagne on the 
old bridge across the river Main. About the 
year 1200 the privilege of holding fairs was 
confirmed through an Imperial Charter of one 
of the successors of Charlemagne. About 
13o0 Frankfurt was made a free Imperial city 
and the Emperor Charles IV issued from it 
the famous Golden Bull which is preserved 
to this day in the Municipal Museum. In 
the 14th and 15th centuries the Imperial 
Diets were often held in the town. Owing to 
the embittered feelings that were engendered 
between the Roman Chatholic and the Pro- 
testant sections of the population by Luther’s 
reformation of the Church, the town had to 
pass through heavy religious wars during the 
the 16th century. It was then subjected to 
a great many vicissitudes •, the reformed faith 
was adopted by Frankfurt and its importance 
greatly increased since it became customary 
about the time of Maximilian 11 for the 
German Emperor to be crowned within its 
precincts. In the 17th century all power 
was practically in the hands of a few closely 
related families and the greatest mismanage- 
ment of the city’s finances took place 
without hindrance. The Jewish population 
of Frankfurt seems to have occupied an 
important position even at that early time. 
During the terrible times of the Thirty 
Years War the town was the residence of 
King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden and 
during the wars of Louis XIV the external 
influence of the town declined more and 
more. The supremacy of the Patriciate at 
home and the oppression and misgovernment 
steadily increased. The beginning of the 
18th century again involved the town in a 
constitutional struggle in which the citizens 
were victorious. Assisted by the Emperor, 
they forced the ruling families to grant 
them a share in the financial administration. 
The intellectual life of the town, however, 
was greatly stirauluted through the develop- 
ment of the book trade that set, in in the 
17th century. In 1749 Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe was born in Frankfurt and 
many civic monuments which are to be 
found in Frankfurt are proofs of the venera- 
tion extended to him by his fellow citizens. 
From 1759 till 1762 the town was occupied 
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The 




by the French and the contributions which 
th^ French extorted were very onerous. 
Frankfurt’s time of suffering was brought 
to end when the town was transferred 
to the Prince Primate Karl Von Dalberg. 
Although the Prince Primate was only a 
tool* in the hands of Napoleon and without 
any power of his own, his reign is considered 
to have been of great benefit to the 
development of the town. The city’s 
finances came under strict control 
various religious denominations 
were granted equal rights. 

The fortifications were dis- 
mantled and the town was 
surrounded wuth beautiful 
boulevards and promenades. 

The educational system was 
reformed in harmony with 
the spirit of the age and the 
intellectual life encouraged 
through the establishment of 
new and the extension of 
existing scientific institutions. 

After the battle of Leipzig 
the united monarchs restored 
the Congress of Vienna and 
confirmed Frankfurt’s inde- 
pendence and it was chosen 
as the seat of the German 
Confederation. Frankfurt join- 
ed the Prusso-Hessian • 

Zollverein in 1835, The 
political importance of Frank- 
furt as the seat of the German 
Diet and also as the chief centre of 
the movement towards German unity reached 
its culminating point when during the 


people of Frankfurt took a prominent part 
in political affairs. In the subsequent 
straggle between Austria and Prussia for the 
hegemony in Germany, Frankfurt did not 
take an active part but after having 
supported Austria in 1866 it was formally 
incorporated with Prussia. On the 10th 
May, 1871, the treaty which concluded the 
Franko-German War was signed in the Swan 
Hotel in Frankfurt by Prince Bismarck and 
Jules Favre representing Germany and 


i tr 




The/Romer, Frankfurt Town-Council Hall 

revolutionary period of 1818 the German 
Parliament held its sessions there and the 


Goethe in the Campagna 
Painting by Tichbein 

France respectively. Since that time Frankfurt 
has immensely developed and its population 
to-day is about 480,000. The narrow streets 
of the old town were mostly demolished 
and replaced by wide thoroughfares. In the 
outer suburbs were laid out magnificent 
ornamental grounds provided with broad 
boulevards, avenues, ’ squares and parks. 
The town’s industrial activities are many- 
sided. The presence of numerous banks in 
Frankfurt shows its importance as one of 
the foremost commercial centres of southern 
and central Germany. Its brewing trade 
has a worldwide reputation and so has 
the manufacture of its local beverage, 
i. e , Cider. Every kind of institution for 
the promotion of public welfare adorns the 
city and the hospitals, health establishments, 
institutions for saving life and convalescent 
homes are models of their kind. Sciences, 
arts and theatres are richly provided for. The 
largest inner harbour basin, the Eastern 
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Harbour, the gigantic Memorial hall, the 
University bear testimony to the great period 
of development under the administration of 
Frankfurt’s world-famous burgomaster, Dr. 
Adickes. From whatever direction we may 
approach Frankfurt the gigantic tower of the 
Cathedral first and foremost greets us as the 
most conspicuous landmark of the old 
Imperial city on the Main. Needless to add. 
that one of the first places of interest I visited 
was Goethe’s house, which is preserved as a 
museum by the Municipal authorities of 
Frankfurt. 



Jjucrezia Borgia 

By Bartolommeo da Venezia, Preserved at the 
Art-Institute. 

Goethe’s library is preserved intact ; the 
original furnishings, jealously cared for by 
friends and admirers, are still in perfect 
condition. The biography of Goethe is in 
itself an epoch of European intellectual 
history. Goethe was born, as stated above, 
in 1749 and he did not die till the 22nd 
March 1832. No man bestrode like a colossus 
so enormous a span of human development, 
a span the width of which is not to be 
measured in terms of years — although in this 
respect Goethe was favoured beyond the 
common lot by the epoch-making events and 
conflicts these years encompassed, by the 


kaleidoscopic changes they brought over the 
face of* Europe. Goethe was bora in tfie 
age of Frederick the Great ; his boyhood 
felt the quiver of that pride of race v^ith 
which the Great King imbued not merely 
his Prussians but the German people ; the 
best years of Goethe’s manhood were pas^sed 
amidst the elation and the disillusionment 
of the great Revolution ; he watched the 
star of Napoleon rise and set ; he was a 
witness of the Holy Alliance and the new 
Europe created by the Congress of Vienna ; 
and before he died he saw France once 
more in the throes of a Revolution. His 
grand-father had been a tailor and then an 
inn- keeper in Frankfurt. His father had had a 
legal training and then visited Italy, of which 
country he cherished the happiest memories ; 
but he was a disappointed man, his native 
town having refused him the preferment he 
felt entitled to. He had, however, ample 
means which made it unnecessary for him 
to practise his profession and he established 
his position in society by marrying the 
daughter of the highest judicial dignitary of 
the city. Goethe’s mother was a little more 
than a girl, not quite 17, when she married, 
and the poet was their first-born. Goethe 
experienced the full brunt of the spiritual 
awakening that was ushered in by Rousseau 
and for the first 80 years of his life he was 
a contemporary of Voltaire. Goethe, however, 
set himself to hold the balance between the 
rationalistic traditions and the new individu- 
alistic impulses. Goethe’s later years fell in 
a period when the constellation of German 
Romanticism was in the ascendancy ; he was 
the disapproving spectator of the triumph 
of the romantic over the classic ; but he 
lived long enough to see the fairy castles of 
the romantic dreamers crumble to dust 
before, not a reviving classicism but a ruder 
realism grown arrogant under the advance 
of scientific discoveries and the democratic 
industrialisation of a new Europe. Goethe 
lived to hail in Byron the herald of the 
modern history. Paris, London, Vienna 
Goethe never saw ; Berlin he disliked, but 
he had for many years been a citizen of 
what to him was the capital of the world — 
Rome. He stood frfbe to face with Napoleon 
and received his homage. ♦ 

I visited many places of interest, such as 
the Town Hall, the Cathedral, the Romer, the 
Eastern Harbour, the Stock Exchange, the 
Fairs buildings, the Zoological Garden, the 
Palm Garden and the Eschenheimer Turn. 
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"W^henever I had leisure I went to see the 
book-stalls and was not surprised to find 
Rai>indranath Tagore in German in almost 
every book«shop. Tagore enjoys a vogue in 
Germany which can only be realised when 
one visits Germany. I witnessed the birth- 
day celebrations of President Hindenberg and 
I realised how the Germans, swayed by a 
community feeling, have, with surpassing 
devotion, followed Hindenberg and have 
regained their place in the comity of nations 
The German mark has been stabilized. It 
is a wonderful story, this stabilization of the 
German mark, and 1 was fortunate in secur- 
ing at Frankfurt the English version of Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht's striking book on the 
stabilization of the mark. Space will not 
allow me to refer to the inflation of the War 
Period, to the state of the mark from the 


Armistice to the invasion of the Ruhr, fo 
the period from the invasion of the Ruhr 
to the stabilization of the mark, to the 
currency crisis and to the economic crisis, 
to the Dawes Plan and to the reconstruction 
of the German mark and capital markets. 

My official position will not allow me to 
enter into the region of politics, but I may 
be permitted to observe that unless we can 
inspire a community feeling in India, dis- 
regarding the frontiers raised by caste and 
creed and sink our own differences and 
work ‘without haste,' ‘without rest/ in the 
same spirit as the Germans have worked, I 
can see no satisfying future within the 
range of the vision of the present generation 
or indeed of many generations to come here- 
after. 


PRATERS AND SERMONS IN STONES 

(Some intercsiwg inficriplions of by-gone agc^ 

Bv ANIME3H CHANDRA ROY CHOUDHURY 


I N all my wanderings through the city of 
Katmandu and its suburbs, nothing 
impressed me so much as the mute, though 
deeply eloquent, lettered symbols of Nepal’s 
ancient glory, — 1 mean those inscriptions 
which are to be found on the walls of her 
temples and public buildings. Standing in 
the midst of these monuments and reliques of 
by-gone ages, 1 realised what Shakespeare could 
have meant when in As Yo/i Lihr It he spoke 
of finding ‘vSermons in Stones’ ; for, taking 
these words in their literal sense, 
I think one may find more of such 
‘Sermons’ in Nepal than anywhere else in 
the world. Many of these inscriptions are no 
doubt like the Egyptian hieroglyphics too 
difficult to decipher, but quite a large number 
of them, however vagut*ly understood, has an 
interest beyond measure, as furnishing a clue 
to the /history of by no means an inglorious 
age j/n an ancient and picturesque country 
which for most of us still remains shrouded 
in mystery. In this article, it is my purpose 
to deal with some of these. 

83-4 


Tine PliAVKR OF Pratap Mallk 

First in importance, and perhaps in interest, 
is an inscription attributed to Rnja Pratap 
Malla, one of the Malla Rajas who ruled at 
Katmandu before its conquest by the Gurkha 
King Prithvi Narayan Shah. It is a prayer 
to Kalika composed in no less than fifteen 
different characters inscribed on a piece of 
slab which is built into a wall of the old 
palace at Hanumandhoka, where the Malla 
Rajas used to hold their court and where , 
under the present Gurkha regime also, all 
important state functions and ceremonies are 
held. An effigy of the Raja in an attitude of 
prayer surmounting a tall pillar still adorns 
the Durbar Square at Hanumandhoka, which 
was called after the prodigious image of the 
god Ilauuraan placed at the principal gate to 
the palace. A brief account of the reign 
of Raja Pratap Malla will not be altogether 
out of place here. 

He was seventeenth in the line of descent 
from Jayabhadra Malla, the founder of the 
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dynasty of Malla Rajas of Bhateaon and 
Katmandu. According to Wright’s History, he 
ascended the throne of Katmandu in Nepali 
Sambat 759 (4l. D. 1639), and reigned till 
N. S. 809 (A. D. 1689). He is reputed to have 
been one of the most learned men of his 
day, and gathered together around him a 
large number of scholars and pandits from 
other countries. He was a great patron of 
arts and architecture, and built innumerable 
temples in and around the city. He composed 
prayers to different gods and goddesses and 
caused^ them to be inscribed on stones placed 
in various temples and shrines such as those 
of Pashupatinath, Guhyeswari and Swayambhu- 
nath. He is said to have instituted several 
jatras or religious processions and festivals 
which are still celebrated amongst the Newars 
with great pomp and picturesque ceremony. 

Now as regards the inscription I have 
already referred to (photograph enclosed), 
there is a popular tradition which makes it 
something like ‘an open sesame’ to the large 
treasures buried by Pratap Malla in a con- 
secrated spot near Hanumandhoka. In the 
middle of the inscription will be noticed a 
water-spout shaped like the mouth of a dragon. 
It is said that if anyone can read the whole 
of the mystic writing and spell the meaning 
thereof, he will find heavenly liquor flow 
from the spout, and by digging the ground 
where it falls, he may obtain the hidden 
treasures. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the fabulous wealth still remains 
undiscovered and untouched, for none has 
yet been able to spell the whole of the 
secret prayer. The inscription does indeed 
contain some familiar letters and words, 
especially those in Sanscrit, and English, but 
to read and. understand the whole of it may 
yet demand the best efforts of distinguished 
linguists and antiquarians. 

It will be seen that the fourth line of the 
inscription bears the name of Maharajadhiraj 
Sri Sri Kavindra Jaya Pratap Malla, and in 
the fifth line between the second and third 
devices, there occurs the date Sambat 774, 
Magh Sukla Sripanchami.This date corresponds 
to A. D. 1654. 

It is very curious indeed that at a time 
when no European nation bad yet succeeded 
in obtaining a firm footing on Indiamsoil, 
when Shah Jahan was reigning Emperor of 
Delhi, and Cromwell had just been made Lord 
Protector of the infant Commonwealth of 
England, there should have been inscribed 
amongst the prayers of a Nepal prince words 


and letters taken from some of the European 
languages with which in all likelihood h^e 
seems to have been pretty familiar. I do not 
know whether any European enteted 
Katmandu as far back as the year 1654, but 
the following extract quoted from Sir Charles 
Bell’s Tibet, Pa^t and Present might throw 
some light on the question : — 

“It was during the early years of the fifth Dalai 
Lama, about 1626, that the first European entered 
Tibet, though he does not appear to have reached 
Lhasa. This was a Portuguese Jesuit Father 

Antonio de Andrada The first Europeans to 

enter Lhasa were Johann Grueber, an Austrian 
Jesuit and Albert d’Orville, a Belgian. They started 
from Peking, in Juae 1631, travelled by way of the 
Ko Ko Nor Lake tfirough Northern Tibet to Lhasa, 
stayed there a month and then came to Katmandu.” 

If what is said above of the visit of two 
Europeans to Katmandu about the year 1()61 
be true, Pratap Malla must have met them 
in his capital city, but that meeting does not 
servo to explain the use of words of European 
origin in an inscription of 1654. This strange 
phenomenon may be taken as an evidence of 
the quickness with which arts and letters 
travel from one place to another transcending 
all barriers of mountain and sea. 

Raja Pratap Malla also composed prayers 
to Swayarnbhunath and Guhyeswari-Bhavani 
which he caused to be inscribed on stones 
and slabs placed in their respective temples. 
These inscriptions belong to the period 1640- 
54, when the Raja appears to have thorough- 
ly repaired the Buddhist Chaitya of Swayani- 
bhunath, and erected a pillar surmounted by 
a lion in front of the temple of Guhyeswari. 
All these inscriptions bear the title of 
Kavindra, which the Raja seems to have 
assumed. 


The Sw.vVAMimii iNsouipriOx Assni\Kiv 
TO Java Pkakvsu Malla 

In and around the temple of Swayumbhu- 
nath, there are several stone slabs on which 
are recorded the dates when it has been 
repairvS, and the names of persons by whom 
the repairs were effected. Amongst these we 
find an interesting inscription assigned to 
Jayaprakash Malla, the last Malla Raja of 
Katmandu, who renewed the principal timber 
of the Swayambhu mound. A translation of 
this inscription, a copy of which lias been 
preserved in the University Library of 
Cambridge, is given in Dr. Wright’s History 
of Nepal The following is an extract from, 
the translation : — 
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Prayer of Raja Pratap Malla 


'‘Obeisance to Triratna, the protector of all 
Satwas! Also obeisance to all Buddhas and 
Bodhisatwas! Obesiance to the lotus of 
the never-dvini? Sadffuru, whose protection I 
ever seek! This Sadguru, in order that prosperity 
and happiness may attend the ffods and mankind, 
has appeared in the Swayambhu Chaitya in Nepal 
which is always surrounded by crowds of people 
and lighted by the lewels which shine on the 
heads of Brahma, Vishnu, Maheswara, Indra and 
other gods and lokpals, who in constanily bowing 
and raising their heads spread variegated light 
around. He is born, the never-dying jewel to 
reward the merits of mankind. He exempts from 
the wheel of the world ('i.e., from being born 
again) those who bow to him with sincerity. lie 
is the noose by which are successfully drawn the 
three sorts ot B^^dhigyan, namely Sravaka-yana, 
Pratyekayana, and Mahayana. He fulfils the 
desire of everyone, like the Bhadra-Kalasa, He 
is the occean of good qualities and tlie sparsa-mani 
of Jambu-dwipa. The great Swayambhu Chaitya, 
possessing such attributes, having been rendered 
uninhabitable by the sin of Kaliyuga, requires to 
be repaired,’" etc. 

The inscription then goes on to narrate 
how Karmapa Lama, ‘the Jewel of men of 
arts and sciences’, came from the north, and 
commenced the work of repairs in an auspi- 
cious moment when the three gods llahadeva, 
Ganapati and Kumar appeared in their true 
forms and assured him that they would provide 
all the charges of procuring the gold and 
other things necessary for the work. The 
work was commenced in the vear 1751 
(N. S. 871), and completed in 1758 (N. S. HiS) 
by one disciple of Karnrnpa Lama, through 
the assistance of Jayaprakash Malla, and the 
iuterest*taken in the woik by the Gorkha 
King, i^rithvinarayan Shah. 

BuaTGAON IxSClUrTIONS 

The Malla Rajas of Bhatgaon as well 
were fond of carving their deeds and dreams, 


their prayers and sermons on stones and 
pillars. An inscription dated the 15th of 
Sravana, Nepal Sambat 573 (A. D. 1453) 
attributes to Raja Jaksha Malla, the then 
reigning King of Bhatgaon, the credit for 
building a fortification and ditch, and a high 
citadel in the city for the purpose of garri- 
soning troops and storing ammunition. It is 
interesting to note that in building this forti- 
fication, the people of the four castes willingly 
bore loads of brick and earth. The inscrip- 
tion assigns to the Kot-nayak (or officer-in- 
charge of the fort) the task of cleaning all 
the streets and houses within the city walls, 
levying a fine of twelve dams on the 
Kotnayak in case of failure to do his duty, 
and a tine of one dam (the price of 100 lbs. 
of rice in those days) on each person who 
causes the least damage to a single brick, 
stone or piece of wood within the walls. 

There are several inscriptions to the 
credit of Raja Bhupatindra Nath Malla who 
is said to have built the famous five-storied 
temple at Bhatgaon, which stands on a base 
of five platfoTtiis, each guarded by colossal 
figuTos of giants, griffins, and gods and 
goddesses. One of these inscriptions states 
how the Raja having built within his palace- 
compound temples in honour of Hanuman 
and Narasingha, assigned a big revenue for 
the worship of these gods, and for the 
maintenance of the prievsts and priestesses. 
Another inscription is a prayer to Bhairava, 
‘the husband of Gauri and the destroyer of 
Manmatha’, to whose lotus-feet the Raja 
‘dedicated the faculties of his mind.’ 

From all these inscriptions, it appears 
that the Malla Rajas, though they were 
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originally Buddhists, held the great gods of 
the Hindus in high veneiation, and built 
temples and ^composed songs and prayers in 
their honour. The chief importance of these 


inscriptions, however, lies in the fact that they 
are the only authentic records of the achieve- 
ments of rulers in the Valley of Nep: 4 b 
before its conquest by the Gorkhas. ^ ^ 


AFSIDAL TEMPLES AND CHAITYA-HALLS 

B\ R. D. BANEKJI 


I NSPITE of the claim to great antiquity for 
the architecture of the Indo-Aryans by 
mediaeval and modern writers of India, we 
have to admit even now that our oldest build- 
ings, so far known, are not much older than 
the Christian era The buildings discovered by 
me at Mohen-jo-daro in 1922-23 and by others 
in subsequent years have no connection with 
the structures of the historical period dis- 
covered in provinces of India other than 
Sindh. It remains still undecided how far 
Indian architecture of the historical period 
IS indebted to the pre-Aryan architecture of 
Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa. 

Our oldest structures of the historical 
period are the great Cyclopean walls of old 
Rajgir or Rajagnha and its towers, and those 
discovered by me at Tripuri (modern Tewar, 
six miles from Jubbulpur), and both of these 
places are connected with Asuras in Tedic 
and Puranic literature. The great relic stupa 
of the Sakyas and the adjacent monastery at 
Piprahwa in the Basti district may be older 
than the Maury a period but very little is 
left of them. Next to them in date come 
the three inscribed caves of Asoka, at Barabar 
in the Gaya district, dedicated by the great 
Emperer for the use of the Ajivikas, a sect 
which was founded at the same time as the 
reformed Jainism of Mahavira Vardharaana 
and the religion of Gautama Buddha. Some 
of these Barabar caves are apsidal in shape, 
i, with one end rounded or semicircular 
in shape. We do not know whether the 
Ajivikas used to worship Chaityas or stupas 
like the Buddhists or Jains and therefore, 
we are not in a position to state whether the 
inscribed caves at Barabar were intended 
for residential purposes or as temples 
and shrines. Next in point of date come 
the series of Jain monasteries and temples 
excavated by Kharavela, king of Kalinga, at 
Khandagiri in the Puri district of Orissa. 
There is a good deal of difference of opinion 


among scholars about the date of Kharavelat 
Some scholars agree with me and Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in thinking that Kharavela belonged 
to the second century B. C., while others are 
inclined to place him in the first century A. 
D. But there are certain points on which 
difference of opinion is not possible: — (1) 
that the Rani Nur cave is the oldest Jain 
monastery, (2) the Gauesa and Auanta caves 
are the oldest Jain temples in existence and 
(3) that all caves at Khandagiri and Udaygiri 
near Bhuvaneswar are Jain and not Buddhist. 
Fourth in chronological order comes the series 
of Buddhist caves of western India, beginning 
with Bhaja in the Poona district and ending 
with Kanheri near the sea-coast in the Thana 
district. These caves fall into two great 
classes and are many centuries older than the 
mediaeval cave-temples of Ellora, Elephanta, 
Aihole or Badarni. The tv^ro great classes 
into which they fall are (1) the Chaitya- 
halls or Apsidal temples and (2) the dormitories 
and combined Chapel-dormitories. The Aspidal 
temples or Chaitya-halls have been discovered 
in many other parts of India ; such as Taxila 
near Rawalpindi, Sanchi near Bhilsa in Central 
India, Aihole near Bijapur, and Ter in the 
Nizam’s dominions in South-western India 
and at Sankarara^ and Kamatirtharn*-^ in the 
Vizagapatara district of the Madras Presidency 
in youth-eastern India. An apsidal temple 
was converted into a Hindu temple at 
Ddipi in the South Kanara District of 
Madras. It is now called the temple of 
Anantesvara.* With the exception of 
Raraatirtham and Sankaram, the Chaitya- 
halls at other places were built of stone 
or bricks and ard not rock-excavations. 

n 

' Amnial Report Archaeological Si.^vey of 
India, W07-08, pp. 14H-80. * 

= Ibid, mo-11, pp. 78-88, pis. XL-XLVL 

* Annual Report:, Archaeoloffical Dept Southern 
drcle, Madras, 1920-21, p. 25. 
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Nizam’s Dominious ( 6th Century) 
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The Chaitya-hall at Aihole Dear Badami 
in 4 the Bijapur district of Bombay, the 
cawtal of the older Chalukya empire of 



Plan of Chaitya-hall Sankaram, Yizagapatan Dist. 

Southern India, was converted into a Hindu 
temple in later times. The Chaitya-hall at 
Ter, about thirty miles from Barsi in the 
Sholapur district, is built of bricks and is 
slightly different in plan from other Chaitya- 
halls of northern and southern India. 

The older Chaitya-halls were therefore not 
peculiar to the Deccan or Western India as 
some people have supposed, they were essen- 
tially Buddhist in nature and are to be found 
almost all over India wherever Buddhist 
remains of greater antiquity have been divS- 
covered. In later times they fell into disuse 
and the Vihara took its place, from which all 
mediaeval temples, e. g.^ those at Nalanda, 
Bodh Gaya and Sarnath near Benares in the 
north and at Negapatam (Nagapatanam of 
the old inscriptions) in the south, have been 
evolved. 

Sir John Marshall, to whom belongs the 
credit of the discovery and identification of 
the four Apsidal temples t)f Taxila and Sanchi, 
assigns* a very early date to them. Of the 
two Arfsidal temples or Chaitya-halls at Taxila, 
the eqS of one is angular and not circular, 
the far-eud being divided into a number of 
facets instead of being an unbroken semicircle. 
This Chaitya-hall contained a stupa the base 


of which was also octagonal so as to conform 
to the contour of the apse. This Chaitya-hall 
was discovered by Sir John Marshall near 
the Dharmarajika stupa at Taxila, but the 
second one discovered by him at Taxila was 
in the area of the Sirkap ruins. Chaitya- 
halls all over India are built on the same plan. 


i.i MM I'T niirm 



Plan of Apsidal Temple on Chaitya-hall. 

Sirkap mound, Taxila 

They are large rectangular halls, the far ends of 
which are semicircular. In this semicircle is 
built a small circular or octagonal altar, the 
centre of which is the same as that of the 
bigger semicircle attached to the end of the 
rectangular hall. The object of worship is 
placed on this altar or pedestal. In all cases 
where the temple has not been converted 
into a Jain or a Hindu Shrine the altar is 
still occupied by a stupa (also called Chaitya, 
Dagoba or Pagoda). 
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The great Cbaitya-hall discovered by Sir 
John Marshall in the Sirkap mound at Taxila 
stands in a spacious courtyard and consists of 
a porch in front, a nave or wide floor-space 
in the middle of the hall and the circular 
apse behind. Surrounding the entire structure 
was a passage for circumarabulation. In this 
respect only the Chaitya-halls of the 
north differ from those of the rest of India. 
In the rock-cut Chaitya-halls there is no 
passage for circumarabulation outside the 
hall. Therefore fur the first circumarabulation, 
aisles were provided along the sides, separated 
from the nave by rows of pillars. Indian 
ritual requires two different circuraambulations. 
The first is taken three or seven times around 
the shrine and the second the same number 
around the altar or the image. We can see 
this at Puri where pilgrims have to go 
round the main building as well as the altar 
or Katnavedi on which the images are placed, 
and at Satrunjay in Kathiawad. In the 
Chaitya-halls at Karla, Bhaja or Kanheri the 
circumarabulation around the temple was 
performed by going along the sides of the 
hall through the aisles and the second by a 
passage left around the altar or the stupa. 

Of the two Apsidal temples at Sanchi, 
temple No. 18 of Sir John Marshall’s plan 
lies to the south of Stupa No. I. In plan 

this consists of a temple of the well- 

known type which was enclosed on three 
sides by a rectangular boundary wall. The 
shrine was enclosed within a second circular 
wall which ran parallel to the outer wall, 

instead of a semicircular row of pillars In 
the front part of the hall there were two 

aisles separated from the nave by rows of 
pillars similar in style exactly to the rock-cut 
Chaitya-halls. The porch or verandah of this 
temple projected front out of the rectan- 
gular couityaid. According to Sir John 
Marshall apsidal temple No. 18 was erected 
in the middle of the 7th century A. D. on 
the site of an older apsidal temple and was 
in use till the eleventh century A. D.*^ 

The second apsidal temple at Sanchi, 
No. 40 of Sir John MarshalFs plan, was 
entirely buried under ground when he started 
the exploration of Sanchi and was in fact 
discovered by him. It ^ was built on a 
rectangular stone plinth 1 Thigh, 87' long and 
46" broad. Inside this plinth were found the 
foundations of the Chaitya-hall. Sir John 


•j Amrual Beport, Archofolooiral Snrvev of 
India. pp. 20-24, pi XllI-XV, 


Marshall also discovered remains of charred 
wood which formed the superstructure. 
estimates that the conflagration took plac3 




Plan of Apsidal temple on Chaitya-hall (no. 18) 
at Sanchi, Bhopal State 

some time before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era and therefore the original structure 
may date back to the Maurya period. Some- 
time in the 1st century B. C. five rows of 
stone pillars were set up on the same plinth 
after enlarging it. Possibly this later structure 
on pillars supported a new and heavier roof 
and resembled to some extent the transformed 
temple of Durga at Aihfle. The row of pillars 
along the exterior on all four sides, it is 
surmised, supported the roof of an (\pen 
verandah which was probably sloping.^ \ 
Sir John Marshall has proved that the 

4 Ihvl pp. 20-32. pL XJX-XX, 
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Chaitya hall ia the Sirkap area at Taxila was 
fatting into decay in the first century A. D.^ 
anlE therefore it must have been built iu 
the^2Qd or the 1st century B. C. The dates 
of the rock-cut Chaitya-halls of western 
India have been differently estimated by 
different persons. Sir John Marshall is of 
opinion that the Chaitya-hall at Bhaja in the 
Poona district, about a mile and a half from 
Karla, is the oldest and that the Chaitya-hall 
at the Pandulena group near Nasik older 
than that at KarlaJ’ The Bhaja Chaitya-hall 
may be older than the rest but it is impos- 
sible to maintain that the Chaitya-hall of the 
Pandulena group is older than that at Karla. 
The Karla Chaitya-hall contains two impor- 
tant inscriptions, one of the reign of the 
Scythian monarch Nahapana according to 
which the village of Karajika was given to 
the ascetics living ia the caves of Valuraka 
(Karla caves) by Nahapana’s son-in-law IJsha- 
vadata,^ and another of Vasishthiputra 
Pulumavi, the son and successor of the 
Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
according to which another village was given 
to the same ascetics in the seventh year of 
the reign of the king, The Karla Chaitya- 
hall was therefore excavated before the time 
of Nahapana or Pulumavi. In cave No. 10 
of the Pandulena group near Nasik, on the 
other hand, it is definitely stated in the 
inscription on the backwall of the verandah 
that it was caused to be excavated by Usha- 
vadata in the life-time of Nahapana. ^ It is 
therefore prima facie impossible to agree 
with Sir John Marshall about the relative 
positions of the Karla and Pandulena 
Chaitya-halls in the chronological scale. 

The Chaitya-hall on the Manmodi hill at 
Junnar in the Nasik district also belongs to 
the period of the Scythian monarch Nahapana 
and the style also proves that it belongs 
to the same period of Architectural develop- 
ment as the hall in the Pandulena caves. The 
facade is mean and narrow and the interior 
shows incapability of wide conception on 
the part of the architect. The top of the Chaitya 
in the Pandulena hall touches the curved roof 
and has been placed on na unnecessarily high 
pedestal. It is impossible' to^ conceive of this 

5 A Guide to Tarila Calenia 192U P' 84. ^ 

fi Cambridge History of India^ chap, XX F/, 
p, 656. 

7 

8 . 

9 . 

10 , 


Ejngraphia Indica, VoL VII, p. ">0, No. i3* 
Ibid, p Gl, No. 14. 

Ihid, Vol. Vlll p. 78, No, 10. 

Ibid, Vol. X, App.p. 134, No. 1174. 


specimen as one intermediate between the splen- 
did Chaitya-halls of Carla and Bhaja. The 
Chaitya-halls at Kondane, Kunheri (Cave 
No, nr, the earlier Chaitya-halls at Ajanta 
(Caves No, IX and X\ at Pitalkhera in the 
Nizam’s dominions, and at Bedsa in the 
Poona district, all belong to the same period 
and cannot be much different in date. 

Before we come to discuss the later 
group of Chaitya-halls we must refer to the 
peculiar form of the roofs of these halls. 
Sir John Marshall has observed that he 
found timbers which supported and formed 
the roof of the Chaitya hall found by him in 
the Sirkap mound The roofs of the 
Chaitya-halls at Sanchi, temples No. 18 and 
40 of the plan, were also roofed with 
timber. The facade of the Loraash Rishi cave 
on the Barabar hills shows the earliest form of 
the hut-shaped temple. This is the only 
cave on the Barabar and Nagarjuni 
caves which does not bear a contemporary 
inscription, but the general style shows that 
it belongs to the early Maurya period and 
the polishing of the interior, so perfect in 
the other caves on the Barabar hills, was 
left incomplete. The facade of this cave 
represents a hut or a wooden temple. On 
the top is to be seen the sloping roof of a 
wooden vstrncture with the ends of the 
square wooden beams sticking out. We 
see the last pair of s(|uare wooden pillars 
placed aslant which supported the structure. 
The roof bonds down unnaturally at the 
caves. Under the roof we see a Torana 
consisting of three wooden arches exactly 
similar to those still to be seen in the horse 
shoe-shaped openings in the facade of the 
Chaitya-halls at Karla, Kondane and 
Bhaja. The spaces between these three 
arches is filled up with lattice work and a 
frieze of elephants. .Under this arch is the 
door with slanting jambs, all carved out of 
the rockT^' At Bhaja and Karla, all beams and 
props and even nails are faithfully represented in 
stone. The peculiar feature of the Chaitya-halls 
of Western India is the use of circular 
wooden beams under the barrel-shaped vault 
of the roof. These beams or roof timber 
can still be seen at Karla, Bhaja, Kondane 
and their marks or traces in the Chaitya- 
hall at Kanheri, but there is no such trace in 
the Chaitya-hall of the Pandulena group. 

11 . A Guide to Taxila, p. 86. 

^ n Cambridge Histor y of India, Vol. I, pL 
XX VI-6 9. 

13. Ibid. pi. XT25. 
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From the beg^inDing of the fourth 
century A.' D. the facades of the Chaitya- 
halls bp^ran to change. This new form is to 
be found in the later Chaitya-halls at Ajanta 
(Cave No. 19), at Eliora and the new trans- 
formed Chaitya-halls at Aihole and Ter. 
The facade of Cave No. 19 at Ajanta is 
really a later development of that at the 
Pandulena. The tall verandah, so prominent 
in the case of the Karla Chaitya-hall and 
these at Bhaja and Kanheri and traces of 
which can still be seen at Kondane near 
Karjat on the 0. I. P. Railway, gives way 
to a smaller porch, the best examples of 
which are to be seen in the Chaitya halls at 
Ajanta and Eliora. At Aihole the porch 
cannot be recognized now, as it is hidden 
by the later additions to the front. The 
Chaitya-h 11 at Ter, supposed to be the ancient 
city of Tagara, is peculiar, as it is the only 
example of an Apsidal temple in brick. In this 
case the rear of the temple is narrower than 
the front.^^ It is really the beginning of the 
separation of the sanctum from the hall 
which we see for the first time in the Apsidal 
temple of the Dharraarajika stupa area at 
Taxila and which later on developed into 
the mandapa. The roof of the Chaitya-hall 
at Ter is also shaped like a barrel-vault like 
those in other Chaitya-halls. Of this brick- 
built hall we shall have to speak again when 
we discuss the connection between the ancient 
and mediaeval Chaitya-halls and the evolution 
of the Indian and the far-eastern temple 
types in the bth and the 6th centuries A. D. 

The Chaitya-halls of western India find 
a continuation in the caves of Malwa. The 
Chaitya-hall in the aeries of Buddhist caves 
on the Poladongar^^J hill in the Indore State, 
a few miles from Oaroth station on the 
B. B. and C. I. Railway, is exactly of the 
same type as that in the Pandulena series. 
To the south-east of Poladongar are the 
Buddhist and the Hindu caves of Dhamnar 
where there is a tine Chaitya-hall of the 
same type as that at Ter hut with an open 
roof. It is extremely difiicult to recognise 
it as a Chaitya-hall from the meagre descrip- 
tion of Mr. H. Cousens.^" Dhamnar lies about 


14 . A Guide to Taxita, 2d IV. No. 7 ,- 7 . 

15 Ammnl Hej ort of fhp Arrhopolooical Survey 
of India. 1902 0.% p. 199. pi NX IX. ^ 

Amwn! Beport ArehafJrxpaul Sitrvep. Western 
Cirph. for the year ending 31st March, ']920, pp. 
81 ’ 1 ^ 2 . 

Annual Report, Archnenloaicnl Survey of 
India. 1905’(h p. 107, pis. XLI XLIL ^ ^ 


six miles from Shamgarh station on the 
B. B. and C. 1. Railway and there a/:e 
Buddhist and Hindu caves at this plaje. 
The Buddhist caves are to be found at three 
places on the same place, while the Hindu 
caves are situated to the north.^® A fine 
series of Buddhist caves exist at Bagh in 



Plan of Chaitya-hall (Durga-temple) Aihole 
Central India Gazetteer, Indore State, p, 27 L 
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the Bakaner Pargana of the Amjhera district 
of ^he Gwalior State and the larger hall at 
that .place is supposed to be a Chaitya-hall, 
but as the caves are full of debris it is not 
possible to say what was the shape of the 
■Chaitya-hall.*9 

For some reason or other Chaitya-halls 
were not excavated out of solid rock in 
Northern India though there was no scarcity 
of suitable sites or materials. The northern 
Buddhists gradually gave up building 
Chaitya-halls and adopted a new style of. 
Viharas or modern temples in their stead. In 
southern India, where Buddhism lingered for 
a longer time, the larger group of caves 
continued to be inhabited by the monks. We 
have definite evidence of the residence of the 
Buddhist monks at Ajanta up to the end of 
the 12th century. At Bllora the majority of 
Buddhist caves were excavated after the 7th 
century A. 1) , and at Kanheri, the Silahara 
chieftains of Thana continued to excavate 
new dormitories for the monks till the end of 
the 10th century. Evidence is altogether 
wanting in the cases of the Buddhist groups 
of Bhaja, Karla, and Pandulena. Later ins- 
criptions have not been discovered at these 
places, which perhaps indicates their neglect 
after the early centuries of the Christian era. 
But there are certain circumstances which 
may prove that Buddhist worship continued 


at the great Chaitya-halls up to our times. The 
Koli fishermen of the Thana and Kolaba 
districts assemble at Karla on certain days, 
preferably full-moon days, on which they 
worship in front of the Great Chaitya cave, 
Mr. A. H. A. Simcox, I. C. S., Collector of 
Nasik in 1M21, recorded a similar practice of 
the Kolis of the Wani-Dindori region in front 
of cave No. 10 or the Chaitya-hall at the 
Pandulena. 

The Chaitya-halls at Aihole and Ter are 
extremely interesting on account of their 
survival, almost untouched up to our times. 
Like the Chaitya-hall No. 40 at Sanchi the 
Chaitya hall at Aihole was converted into a 
Hindu Temple (of Durga' by adding a row 
of pillars all round the building and covering 
the added area with a sloping roof.®® The 
earliest Hindu Temples were evolved in this 
fashion and the sloping covering of the 
verandah is one of the characteristic features 
of the two-storied Hindu temples of the 5th 
and 6th century A. D At Aihole there was 
no lack of suitable rocks for excavatinjg 
Chaitya-halls and in fact some of the largest 
Hindu caves of the Deccan were excavated 
here and in the neighbouring hill of Badami. 
The Chaitya-hall at Aihole was converted 
into a temple of Durga apparently in the 6th 
century A. D. 


Central India Oaxeiteer, VoL I Gwalior State Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
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T he greatest luternational Scientific Con- 
gress, of Physicists and Electrotechnicians 
which the world has ever seen assem- 
bled on September 11th of the current year 
at the little Town of Como in North Italy to 
do honour to the memory bf Alessandro Volta, 
who lived and died there just a hundred 
years ago. For over a week the beautiful 
town of Como ran festive with meetings, ban- 
■qnets, pleasure trips and amusements. The 
Congress was organized and financed by _ the 
Italian Government, and was eagerly joined 

•84-5 


by Physicists and Electricians all over the 
world. Let us see what Volta, a mere teacher, 
has done to win the hearts of succeeding 
generations of his countrymen.and to command 
the homage of scientific men all over the world. 

Probably everyone will agree that the 
only superiority which the Twentieth-Century 
man can claim over the medieval man is the 
tremendous hold he has got upon the Powers 
of Nature. Man has made a conquest of 
Nature and is harnessing her powers to bis 
own use. "While in former ages a wild 
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rushing stream or a roaring waterfall 
only excited wonder mixed with fear 
and compelled man to associate with it 
some invisible divinity, possessed of my- 
sterious powers, he now sees in these nothing 
but a source of power which he can profitab- 
ly harness and utilize for his everyday 
requirements. 

In this conquest of Nature a large part 
is played by “Electricity” and the present age 
has aptly been termed the “Age of Electricity.” 
Yet the science of Electricity is barely a 



Alessandro Volta with his Electrophorous 
and crown of piles 

hundred years old and in honouring Volta 
the world is paying homage to the memory 
of one whose fnndameatal discoveries about 
a hundred and forty years ago played a great 
part in ushering this “Age of Electricity.” 

No doubt “Electrical Phenomena” were 
known to the Ancients. Thunderstorms and 
lightning are matters of daily occurrence. 
About seven hundred years before Christ, 
Thales of Miletus, the first of the seven wise 
men of Greece, observed that if a piece of 
amber is rubbed with a piece of silk, it 
attracts small pieces of paper. He ascribed 


this phenomenon to the presence of “Electri- 
cal Force” — which simply means the foirce 
developed in amber — electron being the Greek 
word for amber. 

In the Eighteenth Century the Leyden jar 
was invented and the laws of productiop of 
Electricity by friction (by rubbing together 
two pieces of matter) were completely 
elucidated. Frictional machines were also 
invented for the continuous prodnction of 
electricity, and the American philosopher 
statesman, Benjamin Franklin, showed by his 
celebrated kite experiments that electricity 
produced by the frictional machines is 
identical with the electricity of thunder- 
clouds. But a convenient source of conti- 
nuous supply of electricity was still wanting. 
This was supplied by Volta in his “Voltaic 
cell.” The Voltaic cell is now known to 
everybody. If a glass jar is filled with 
sulphuric acid and two pieces of metal, copper 
and zinc, are placed in it, and connected 
externally by a piece of wire, we get con- 
tinuous production of Electricty. 

It took Volta a long time to discover his 
Voltaic cell and we shall presently relate 
the circumstances which led him to the dis- 
covery. But it is profitable to see what a 
“revolution” this small apparatus has made 
in this world. The discovery placed for the 
first time in the hands of men a simple and 
convenient apparatus for producing continuous 
streams of elctricity, studying its nature and 
using it for solving the problems of Nature. 

Shortly after Volta’s discovery Nicholson 
and Carlisle sent a current of electricity 
through water and showed that this substance, 
which had been regarded from time im- 
memorial as one of the five elements, is really 
a compound of two elementary gases, thus 
overthrowing one of the most erroneous 
dogmas which had hindered the growth of 
scientific knowledge for two thousand years. 

But the influence of the Voltaic cell on 
the progress of our knowledge of electricity 
is equally far-reaching. In 1820, Oersted, a 
Danish Professor, showed that the electric 
current in a wire created a magnetic field 
around it. This discovery showed, for the 
first time, that there is an intimate connection 
between the two distinct groups of phenomena, 
“electricity” and “magnetism”— a fact preg- 
nant with remarkable future developments. 

In 1831. Faraday discovered the laws of 
Electromagnetic Induction, and showed that 
electricity can be produced by rotating 
a conductor in a magnetic field. Faraday’s 
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Totating disc has become the Father of all 
modem generating dynamos and has generally 
replaced the Voltaic cell as a continnons 
source of electricty. In 1838, the first 
telegraphic transmission was carried out by 
Gauss and Weber in Gottingen and in 1879, 
Edison and Swan placed the first electrical 
glow lamp in the market, and later the first 



Alessandro Volta in Youth 

electrical tramways began to supplant the 
steam driven engines and horse tram-cars. 
Huge hydro-electric stations like the Niagara 
Falls station in America or the Sivasamndrnm 
Water Works in Mysore began to be erected 
in all countries. From the middle of the 
nineteenth century civilisation is gradually 
becoming electrified. Big electrical concerns 
employing hundreds and thousands of men 
have sprung up in all countries, like the 
various Siemens Works and Allgemeine 
Elekrizitals Gesellschaft (popularly known as 
the ‘A. E. G.’) in Germany and the Metro- 
politan Vickers Ltd. in England, and the 
General Electric Co. ip America. 

The electrification of civilization is 
appwent to everybody, but its greatest 
development is to be found in a country 
like Sweden, where even the smallest villages 
ure supplied with telephones and 

hydro-electric power has been developed 
to the extent of 1100 H. P. per head of 
population ; so that even small country 


houses belonging to farmers are supplied 
with electricity and electrical power has 
largely supplanted the steam power and hard 
labour in many industries, and works of every- 
day life. 

Tet another triumph of electricity was 
in hand. This happened when Marconi, a 
countryman of Volta, following the theoreti- 
cal speculations of Maxwell and experimental 
works of Hertz, succeeded in 1898 in sending 
a signal through mere space from England to 
America. Now through the medium of wire- 
less telegraphy, two men from the antipodes of 
the world can communicate with each other — 
an achievement undreamt of by men and 
gods alike in ancient times. 

Let ns now take the main threads of 
Volta’s career and see how he was led to 
his simple but great discovery. Volta was 
born in 1745 in the little town of Como, on 
the shores of lake Como in North Italy, Como 
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Inside of the Volta Mausoleum 
is a picturesque old town, the old Comum of 
the Romans, and has a beauty and charm of its 
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owD, scarcely surpassed by any other locality 
in the world. Here Switzerland ends and Italy 
begins, and Como combines the beanties of a 
Swiss lake city with the charm of an Italian 
bine sky. Here were born in ancient times 
the two Plinies, who were probably the only 
men with a scientific bent of mind amongst 
the ancient Romans. 

In this beautiful town Volta lived and 
grew and performed his early experiments in 
electricity. Here he discovered the Electro- 
phorus, a convenient apparatus for showing 
experiments on frictional electricity, which 
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Dr. D. M. Bose 

■ One of India’s Representatives at Voita Centenary 

is still used for demonstration purposes. In 
17^9 a chair in Physics was founded for him 
in the neighbouring old city of Pavia, the seat 
of one of the oldest Universities of Italy and 
the world. He made an extensive tour about 
this time through the chief countries of 
Europe, viz., Germany, Holland, France and 
England and formed friendships with scien- 
tists of these countries. During his stay in 
London in 17S2 he made the personal 
acquaintance of many members of the Royal 
Society, to which body about eighteen years 


later he communicated his discovery of the 
Voltaic Piles and the Voltaic Cell. 

The circumstances which led him -to this 
great discovery were very trivial to start 
with. In 1780, L. Galvani was Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Bologna. His 
wife happened to catch a bad cold and the 
doctor prescribed for her a soup made out 
of frog’s leg. As no frog was available in 
the market, Galvani asked his assistant to get 
some frog which had been killed for his 
researches on Anatomy. The assistant, while 
trying to lift the frog’s leg with the aid of 
iron pincers, found that when some nerves 
were touched it produced a convulsive move- 
ment in the dead frog. He called another 
assistant to witness the singular phenomenon, 
who noted that the convulsive movement 
was provoked not merely by the contact of 
iron but when simultaneously a spark was 
passed between the conductors of an electrical 
machine in the same room. 

The fact was reported to Galvani, who 
soon became interested in the phenomenon. 
He performed several experiments to eluci- 
date the matter and published bis conclusions 
in the Proceedings of the Real Academy of 
Sciences, Bologna. Galvani found that if a 
circuit was completed between two pieces of 
dissimilar metals, say iron and copper, through 
the frog’s body, the convulsions could be pro- 
duced. Now Galvani was an anatomist and 
was not familiar with the ways of thinking 
of the men of Physics. He thought that the 
frog’s body was the main source of electricity, 
which he called animal electricity, and the 
metals were simply the conductors of 
electricity. 

These facts soon became known to Volta, 
and he communicated them to the RoyalU 
Society with the remark, “It contains one of 
the most beautiful and surprising discoveries...” 
But Volta saw that Galvani’s explanations 
were all wrong. He had been thinking for 
a very long time of an experimental arrange- 
ment which would give a continuous flow of 
electricity. He saw that the real seat of 
electricity in Galvani s experiment was the 
two dissimilar metals.fcopper and iron), the 
frog’s nerves, owing to their extreme irrita- 
bility, serving simply as an indicator of 
electricity. So he devised an experiment in 
which the frog was entirely dropped. ( Galvani 
was never able to get rid of the frog). He 
substituted a piece of moistened cloth between 
the metals instead of frog’s leg. He also 
showed that when a piece of cloth moistened 
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with acid was placed between twn plates of 
copper and zinc» electricity could be pro- 
duced* and detected by his electrometer. It 
may be mentioned that Volta had improved 
the* electroscope to such an extent that it 
was a thousand times more sensitive than 
electroscopes used in those days. Continuing 
his researches, he built his crown of piles 
and showed that he could draw a spark from 
it. 

Volta was one of the earliest men who, 
instead of thinking in vague terms, always 
used to think in precise mathematical figures 
— a trend of thought v\hich has become 
dominant now-a-days in the pursuit of all 
sciences, particularly Physics. He was con- 
versant with the ideas of capacity, potential, 
and quantity, which were later precisely 
defined in terms of mathematical accuracy. 
Before him, the electrometer or rather the 
electroscope was a very insensitive piece 
of apparatus which could show the presence 
of only high tension electricity produced in 
frictional machines. But Volta introduced a 
dillerent method for using the electroscope 
(which increased its sensitiveness about a 
thousand times), and armed with this method, 
he was able to show the low tension electri- 
city which was produced in his ‘Pile.^ 

The single cell or pile was discovered in 
1792, but it took several years more for Volta 
to give it a final form (the form in which 
we know it now) which consisted in getting 
rid of the moist pad, and substituting it by 
an acid. In March 1800, the discovery was 
for the first time announced in a letter to 
the President of the Royal Society of London, 
Sir Joseph Bank. Volta had also discovered 
the principles of Series connection, or the 
method of putting the cells side by side, and 
connecting the opposite poles of successive 
cells so that the tension of electricity was 
multiplied. The Voltaic cell henceforth 
became the indispensable piece of apparatus 
for every worker in Physics and has been 
associated with all other subsequent great 
discoveries. 

The world was not slow to recognise the 
value of this discovery. Volta was made an 
honorary member of the Royal Society of 
London* in the same year. He had been 
known to the chief members of the then 
RoyaV Academy of Science in Paris since 
1782, particularly with Laplace and Lavoisier. 
But a war was raging in 1800 between the 
Republic of France, and, the Austrian Empire, 
in which ‘ north Italy was the field of action. 


So Volta could not make his discovery 
known to the Academy before the autumn 
of 1801. The academy appointed a commie- 
sion consisting of Laplace, Charles, Coulomb, 
Monge and Biot — all celebrated names in 
Science, to examine and report on the value 
of the discovery. Volta was invited to give 
a demonstration, which he first did on the 
7th of November il6 Brumaire), in the 
presence of 42 members of the Academy, 
amongst whom Napoleon Bonaparte was 
present. 



I 


Dr. Meghnad Saha, F. R. S. 

One of Indians Representatives at Volta Centenery 

We cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
the following extracts from the reports of 
the sitting of the Academy. It shows how 
even in those days *of trouble and turmoil, 
the French savants and political leaders 
could properly appreciate the value of a 
great scientific discovery 

Sitting of 16 Brumaire, year 10 [of the Revolu- 
tion.] 

The citizen Volta, professor at Pavia, read the 
first part of his memoir on the theory of Galvanism 
{as current Electricity was known in those days), 
and particularly on the nature of the Galvanic 
Fluid. The citizen Bonaparte (he had not yet 
become the frst Consul or the Emperor) proposed 
that the Academy <raanife^ting during the first 
moments of peace its desire to honour the 
luminaries who cultivate s^’ieac,) should present 
a gold medal to citizen Volta, who was the first 
foreign savant who has read a memoir at the 
sitting of the Academy,— as a mark of the respect 
which the A*cademy entertained for the work of 
the Professor. * * 
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Then follows a report on Volta’s lecture. 
Napoleon entertained a high respect for Volta 
who became synonymous in his eyes with 
scientific genius, and continued to load him 
with numerous favours and honours on every 
suitable occasion. 



Mussolini 

After this great discovery, Volta does not 
seem to have done much in Electricity. His 
attention was diverted to other branches of 
science, particulary meteorology and laws of 
gases. He letired from his chair at Pavia 
in 1819, and died at Como in March 5, 1827 
at the age of seventy-five. 

The people of Como are very proud that 
their city gave birth to one of the greatest 
men of science of all ages. A great statue 
of Volta adorns the market-place. The 
Italian Government under Mussolini is 
erecting a grand tower in honour of Volta on 
the top of the highest peak overlooking the 
town of Como. Theatres, hotels, market-places, 
and even beer-halls are named after him. 

1 am sure that if the soul of the scientist 
were to wake up at the time of the Congress 


he would have lodged a protest against this 
last act. All his instruments are now pre- 
served in a beautiful museum, built of the 
best marble, and dedicated to his memory. 

Now to return to the Congress. The Con- 
gress which held its session from September 11 
to September 18, was attended by representa- 
tives from all countries of Europe, including 
Russia (there was none from the Balkan 
States), U. S. A., Canada, India, and Japan. 
Pictures of the eminent physicists with a 
brief sketch of their careers were published 
in the ‘‘Voltiana”— a paper specially published 
for the occasion. 

The chief incidents were the opening 
ceremony held in the City Theatre of Como, 
in which Prof. Q. Majorana, President of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

The message of welcome ran as follows :- 

It is a cause of ^erreat happiness for Como to 
see the leadinj? Physicists of the whole world 
e:athered for a fnendly symposium within its walls. 
Such an assembly, both by the fame and the 
achievement of its members, has seldom, if ever, 
been seen before. J^ilgrims coming to Siena were 
greeted by the friendly inscription over the gate ; 
Sena cor tibi magis pandit. May the members 
read thus in the hearty w^elcomo of the citizens, 
the deep proud happiness of the Spirit of Como, 
the town that has given birth to Alessandro Volta, 
and is now able to celebrate his centenary by 
giving tryst to the heirs of his genius, and by 
watcliing their achievements outreach even his 
fondest hopes. 

Then Prof. Senator Garbasso spoke in 
Italian on the life and labours of Volta. Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, the President of the 
Royal Society, spoke on behalf of the British 
Empire, Prof, Janet on behalf of France, 
Prof. M. Von Lane on behalf of Germany, 
Prof. Kennelly on behalf of America. Much 
of the iuformation given in this article has 
been taken from the memorial volume printed 
on this occasion, containing the lectures of 
Garbasso, Rutherford and others. 

The Congress assembled twice a day, 
morning and evening, and papers were read 
and discussed. They were too technical to be 
reported in the pages of the Modern Review, 
but suflBce it to say almost all topics in 
modern Physics w«^re discussed. Some of 
the Congressists like Prof. Debye of Zurich 
displayed remarkable linguistic powers, 
speaking English, Oeiman, French fluently 
and without mistake as the occasion' arose. 
He is a Dutchman by birth. One whole 
afteinooD was given to Prof. Niels Bom, the 
eminent Professor of .^Physics at Copenhagen, 
and probably the most eminent worker in 
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Atomic Physics. He explained in 
^reat detail the mysteries of the new 
wellen-mechanich’ or ‘Wave Mechanics’ 
(developed by L. de Broglie in Prance and 
B. Schrodinger at Zurich) which has taken 
tl\e curious position of regarding matter as 
wave, and waves as matter. Though great 
things are expected of this theory, it was a 
bit too abstruse. The greatest ovation fell to 
the lot of Prof. R. W. Wood, an American 
Physicist, and one of the most original 
minds in Science, who has developed a 
method “for killing fish by high-pitched 
sound waves.” f The wording is not quite 
scientific!. 

There was a steamer trip along the 
length of Lake Como to Menazzo on the 
other side. It was interesting to see Physi- 
cists huddled in corners in groups of three 
or four, and, oblivious of the beautiful 
scenery about them, engrossed in conversa- 
tions interesting to themselves alone. One 
of the most interesting groups consisted of 
a number of young expositionists of the Bohr 
School, including Pauli and Heissenberg, 
both young men under thirty, whose 
researches have already begun to dominate 
the world of physical thought. 

There was a motor trip to Pavia, the old 
University where Volta worked, about a 
hundred and twenty miles from Como. We 
had to pass through Milan, and had a view 
of its famous dome. Pavia is a sleepy old 
town, with old-fashioned buildings. It reminds 
one of the Middle Ages. The streets are 
narrow, the buildings have not much preten- 
sion to beauty. We had a lunch given to 
us by the Podesta (Lord Mayor) ^ of Pavia, 
in which Prof. Millikan of America, replying 
on behalf of the guests, made a most im- 
pressive speech regarding the spirit of 
scientific research. He said that man had 
conquered Nature, not by following the old 
half mystical, lialf metaphysical methods, 
nor by relying on Scriptures, but by follow- 
ing the most straightforward and rational 
methods. In this enterprise, all countries 
and nationalities had participated, and the 
mantle of inspiration has often travelled 
from country to country in an inexplicable 
way. * 

As illustration be took the greatest names 
in tfie development of the Science of Electri- 
city after Volta... Oersted (Denmark), Ampere 
(France), Gauss and Weber Germany), Fara- 
day (England), Henry (America), Maxwell 
(England), Hertz (Germany). In the field of 


scientific research, he continued, we must 
always keep an open and elastic mind, andl' 
be prepared to exchange our views in equal 



Monument of Alessandro Volta at Como 
Unveiled on August 15, 1838 


»m8 with every worker, young or old. There 
no place in Science for a Superior Intelli- 
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gence! Thus he went on, at this Congress, 
we had once to sit at the feet of old grey- 
headed men like Lorentz (age 75) and Plauck 
(age 70) who after a successfal life, are 
looking on the future with mixed feelings of 
pride, and benevolent suspicion. We had 
again to sit at the feet of middle-aged men 
like Bohr and Debye when they expounded 
their beautiful theories of atomic structure in 
4ibstruse and restrained mathematical language, 
and lastly with the same spirit of devotion 


Prof H. A. Lorentz of Holland, the venerable 
Doyen of the Congressists, spoke for an hour 
and a half in French, summarising all the 
scientific papers which were read in lihe 
Congress. The keenness and alertness of the 
mind of this great investigator even at the 
age 0 75 is simply astounding. I think few 
else amongst the Congressists would have been 
able to emulate this achievement. 

At the conclusion of the Congress, Prof. 
Rutherford on behalf of the foreign delegate. 



“Volta Temple”, Como, which is now in wurse of erection 
at the Rotunda of the public garden 


and eagerness we had to sit at the feet of 
beardless youths like Pauli and Heisenberg, 
who came forward to expound their bold and 
far-reaching theories of structure of the 
atom. 

The Congressists were assembled for about 
a couple of hours at the old lecture theatre 
where Volta used to teach. A copper image 
of Christ on the Gross is hung in every 
lecture theatre here, reminding one of the 
early days of these Universities when they 
were simply monastic establishments. Here, 


thanked the citizens of Como, and the Italian 
Government for their hospitality, and for 
their unique achievement of getting together 
for the first time in the world’s history, the 
greatest International Congress of physicists. 
He concluded with fhe expression of the 
hope that the lead given by Italy woulii be 
followed by other countries. 

The kindness of the Italians did not cease 
at Como. We were taken to Rome in a 
special train, and all the museums, and art 
galleries with their priceless treasures, of the 
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great City (Nostra bella’Citta eternita, Roma — 
as the Ittiliaos alvrays loriagly refer to their 
great Metropolis) were thrown open to as. 
Oaides were everywhere provided by the 
^vernment We feasted our eyes on the 
pictures and works of sculpture and mosaics 
by the great Italian Masters, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Bernini, — admired the vastness 
and grandeur of the Vatican, probably the 
greatest monument in the world We were 
one day taken through the ruins of Imperial 
Romer-the ruins of palaces on the Palatine 


under the Kingdom, but under Massollini, the 
work has been begun in right earnest The 
Dace has made it the mission of his life to 
bring back to light the glories of ImperiM 
and Republican Rome. I was told by Prof. 
Millikan that he bad visited Rome seventeen 
years ago, but he found it then very dirty 
and unpleasant He was surprised at the 
amount of improvement in general appearance 
in the care taken for the preservation of 
old monuments, and at the more dignified 
attitude of the people. 



Como and the Villa Olmo 


Hill, where Emperors of the old world used 
to live, through the colloseum, where gladia- 
tors used to fight and condemned persons 
used to be thrown to the lions for the enter- 
tainment of the Roman people, through the 
Forum, where the Roman orators used to 
harangue i^e people. During the Middle Ages 
these vast ruins were buried in earth up to 
a depth ^of 60 feet. Later, some of the 
enlightened Popes undertook their excavation. 
The work of reclamation was carried on 

85.-6 


( From an antique print ) 

We had an ofiScial Reception from the 
Governor of Rome at the Capitol, once tbe 
Seat of the Temple of Jupiter, and centre of 
Imperial Rome, but restored in the Middle 
Ages as a museum, and now the office of 
the Roman Municipality. Here Marconi, the 
inventor of wireless, entertained us with a 
lecture on the works of Volta, and on tbe 
achievements of Physical Science. We had 
once a motor drive through Via Appia 
(the old Appian way which connected 
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Imperial Rome with the East), and saw the 
baths of Caracalla, the Catacombs where 
the early Christians used to bury themselves 
for fear of persecution, and used to assemble 
for prayer. While being taken through the 
Catacombs, we asked the Father who was 
accompanying ns as to what would happen 
to us if he were to leave us. “The tombs 
are all empty and yon can sleep there for 
eternity,” was his ready answer. Walking 
through the Catacombs, one cannot but be 
impressed with the faith, sincerity, and 
earnestness of these early Christians. They, 
following their Lord, conquered the world 
not by display of power bdt by suffering. 

We had an evening party at Frascati, a 
pleasant suburb and fashionable resort on 
the ancient Alban Hills, and a trip to Ostia, 
the old sea-port of Rome. The sea has now 
receded about four miles. So the old port, 
which is now fully dug out, is now left in 
dry land. Here we saw what an old Roman 
city was like — with its temples. Forum, 
narrow streets, baths, and unbroken rows of 
houses. The market-place of Ostia was 
particularly interesting, as, impressed in 
mosaic on the floors, were still to be seen 
the names and emblems of the Navigation 


Companies of those days, and of various 
guilds of traders. A sanctuary of Mithra 
has been discovered here as well as in Rome, 
and scholars are now coming forward with 
the theory that Mithraism formed the greatest 
rival to Christianity during the early 
period. 

The finishing ceremony was a tea party 
given by Premier Mussolini at his residence, 
lent for his use by a big Italian magnate ; 
for Mussollini with all the power he wields, 
takes a smaller salary than any district 
judge in India. The Duce greeted every 
Congressist individually. All the Nobol- 
Laureates of the gathering were gathered 
round the Duce in the same table, whether 
by chance or pre-arrangement, we cannot say 

From Rome we parted, each in his own 
way, but everyone carrying with him a 
very pleasant remembrance of his stay in 
Italy. The brilliancy of the occasion, the 
kin^iness and individual attention shown 
to every Congressist by all classes of 
Italians, particularly the members of the 
Reception Committee, are never to be 
forgotten. And lastly, let us hope, the 
spirit of Volta would ever be with us in 
our Quest after Truth. 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN FRANCE 

By anil K. das 


r is quite a long time that India has 
recognised the necessity of sending her 
young men to the West for higher 
studies in the various branches of learning. 
But it is remarkable that Indian students 
have crowded in appreciable numbers only 
into the universities of Great Britain. 

Whatever might be the cause underlying 
this preference for British universities, it 
cannot be denied that Indians should come 
to Europe not simply for collecting degrees 
and diplomas but also for assimilating and 
profiting by Western culture. Admitting 
that the British universities are very good 
and that the British people have admirable 
qualities, one cannot neglect the fact that the 
standard of education in the universities of 
continental Europe is in no way inferior to 


that of the universities of Great Britain ; 
besides the so-called “British outlook” is not 
the only outlook and it is totally impossible 
to form any balanced and impartial jadgramt 
about European civilisation without knowing 
France, Germany and other countries which 
have contributed as much as Great Britain, 
if not more, to the growth of the great 
civilisation of the West. It is, therefore, 
needless to emphasize the necessity of Indian 
students coming to the Continental univer- 
sities as well. •' 

Since the Great War Indians seem fo) have 
recognised this necessity, as is proved by the 
fact that the number of our students in the 
different universities of Germany and Ftance 
is steadily increasing. It will be interesting, 
therefore, to make a brief survey of the 
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activities and achievements of Indian stndents 
in France during the last few years. Reports 
of this kind might help onr yonnger 
gtoeration to know that there are possibili- 
ties 'and facilities of learning in parts of 
Europe outside the British Isles. There is no 
denying the fact that on acconnt of political 
reasons British degrees have a greater market 
value in India than other degrees ; but 
culture and capacity cannot very well be 
judged by the hall-marks of educational 
Institutions. Besides, times have greatly 
changed and today even* in India the stamp 
of a European university is hardly sufficient 
to indicate the worth of a man. In fact, one 
can cite scores of cases in which good 
British degrees have been useless to provide 
bread for educated men in India, while 
people with degrees and diplomas from the 
Continental universities hold with great 
credit responsible and lucrative posts. 

It is hardly ten years that Indian students 
have begun to come to France. The first 
Indian students came here usually for 
pursuing higher studies in history, philosophy 
and arts in general, for which France has, 
for a long time, been recognised by the 
whole world as the best place. Among the early 
Indian students in France we might mention 
the names of Dr. Harichand of the Patna 
University, and Dr. Ohate, late Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay, who 
took Doctorates in Letters from the University 
of Paris. Dr, Harichand is now holding 
a very important position as member of the 
Indian Educational Service. The first Indian 
student of science who came to France is 
the well-known Professor Nil Batan Dhar of 
the University of Allahabad. Professor Dhar 
came to Paris after taking the D. Sc. degree 
from the University of London and worked 
for nearly two years in the Laboratory of 
Professor G. Uibain, after which he obtained 
the degree of “Docteur es Sciences Physiques.” 
Prof. Dhar is the first Indian to take the 
State Doctorate from France. There have 
been other Indian students who have obtain- 
ed Doctorates of the University of Paris later 
on. We might mention in this connection 
the names of Mr. Vaidya of Poona who^ took 
the Doctorate of the University of Paris by 
researches in Mathematics and Mr. Paranjpye 
who o*btained the same degree in Letters for 
Orieptal studies. Dr. Paranjpye is now 
Professor at the Ferguson College, Poona and 
is the joint secretary of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. 


During the last four or five years there 
has been a distinct increase in the number 
of our students in France, specially in Paris. 
Now our lists contain names of students in 
almost all branches of studies, purely aca- 
demic as well as technical and medical. We 
have had students of Music and the fine Arts as 
well With the growing number of students 
a necessity has been felt of building up a 
“Foyer”— a sort of Association where our 
students may meet one another and also 
distinguished French and other European 
people for mutual understanding and ex- 
change of ideas. Since a pretty long time 
there has been an Indian Association under 
the name of the “Association des Hindous de 
Paris”, organised and patronised by the Indian 
merchants in France. It was Dr. Ealidas Nag, 
Dr. Snnitikumar Chatterjee and others who 
first conceived the idea of forming a Students’ 
Association and accordingly associated them- 
selves with the Indian merchants to open a 
sort of students’ section forming part of the 
general Association of Indians in Paris. 
Thanks to the labours and disinterested en- 
thusiasm of Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi, the 
students’ section was separated from the 
parent body in 1924 with its “seige social” 
at 17, Rue du Sommerard, Paris 5e. Although 
the present Association has been named 
“Association des Etudiants Hindous en 
France”, anybody who takes interest in our 
afiairs can join the Association as an extra- 
ordinary member. The Association has the 
honour of including in its list the distin- 
guished names of Professors Senart, Silvain 
Levi, Fabry, Urbain, Hadamard and others as 
honorary members. The Association owes a 
debt of gratitude to its President, Mr. S.R. 
Rana, to its Vice-President, Mr. Mehta, and 
other Indian merchants in Paris, for the 
great interest they take in its affairs. 

Apart from its social activities, the 
Association has reasons to be proud of the 
educational activities of its members. In 1923 
Mr, Kalidas Nag, now Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, obtained the degree of 
“Docteur de 1 ‘Universite de Paris” with a 
thesis on EautUya’s Arthastastra and Mr. 
Sisir E. Mitra, now Professor of Physics, 
Calcutta University, obtained the same degree 
in Science with a thesis on Optics. In 1925 
Prof, D. B. Bhattacharyya of the University of 
Allahabad obtained the degree of “Docteur es 
Sciences Naturelles” (State Doctorate) by sub- 
mitting a thesis on zoology at the University 
of Paris. Next comes Mr. Y. Venkataramala, 
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novT Professor in the Andhra University, who 
obtained the degree of “Doctenr es Sciences 
Physiques (State Doctorate) with a thesis 
on Active Hydrogen that was very 
much appreciated. In the year 1926 Mr. 
Snbodh Chandra Mookerjee of the Indian 
Finance Department, who was for sometime 
Vice-President and Treasurer of our Associa- 
tion, submitted a thesis on Aesthetics in 
Sanskrit Literature and obtained the degree 
of “Docteur es Lettres’^ (State Doctorate). Dr. 
Mookerjee is the first Indian to get the State 
Doctorate in Letters from France. In the 
same year Mr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi, who 
was one of the founders and the first Secret- 
ary of our Association, submitted a thesis on 
the Buddhistic Influence on Chinese Litera- 
ture, and obtained the degree of “Docteur es 
Lettres” (State Doctorate). His thesis was 
greatly appreciated by distinguished scholars 
and professors. It might not be out of 
place to mention in this connection that the 
French Universities give two Doctorates, 
namely, “Doctorat de I’Universite” ( for 
Science or Letters) and a higher degree 
called “Doctorat ea> Science or Lettres” which 
goes by the general name of “Doctorat 
d’Etat”, i.e., State Doctorate. 

Among those who have worked at the 
University of Paris but have not presented 
any thesis for Doctorates may be mentioned 
the names of Prof. Satyendra N. Bose and 
Mr. Kajendra Lai De of the Dacca University, 
Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee and Dr. 
Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti of the Calcutta 
University, Dr. Bijanraj Chatterjee of the 
Punjab and Dr. Sahayram Bose of the 
Carmichael Medical College, Calcutta. It is 
a pity that not many of our men have worked 
at the Institut Pasteur, which attracts dis- 
tinguished doctors from all parts of the 
world. We know only the names of Dr. 
Amulya Chandra Ukil and Dr. Hemendra 
Nath Ghosh, who have done specialised work 
at this Institute. Among others who have 
worked in the provincial universities of 
Prance may be mentioned the names of 
Messrs. Mahendra Nath Goswami, Moham- 
mudi, V N. Likhite and R. Mookeijee. Messrs. 
Mohammudi and Mookeriee obtained Doctor- 
ates of the Universities of Nancy and 
Strasbourg respectively. Mr. Goswami 

obtained the Doctorate of the University of 
Toulouse by researches in organic chemistry. 
He is now Ijecturer at the University of 
Calcutta. Mr. Likhite obtained the degree of 
“Docteur es Sciences Naturelles'’ (State 


Doctorate ) by researches in Botany carried 
out at the University of Strasbourg. He 
has been appointed Lecturer in Botany; at 
the University of Texas, U. S. A. 

This year three of our men have obtained 
Doctorates from the University of Paris. Mr. 
Biren Bonnerjee has got the degree of 
“Docteur de I’Universite de Paris” with a 
thesis on the “Bthnologie du Bengale”. Mr. 
1. D. Tawaklay has obtained the same degree 
with a thesis on the Psychological Basis of 
Maya. An importjyit thesis has been pre- 
sented by Prof. P. B. Sarkar of the 
University College of Science and Technology, 
Calcutta. Dr. Sarkar worked in the Labora- 
tory of Prof. G. Urbain for two years on 
the chemistry of rare earth elements. The 
results be has obtained have been looked 
upon by the examiners of his thesis as highly 
interesting. Dr. Sarkar’s skill as an analyti- 
cal chemist has evoked the admiration of 
Prof. Urbain and the University of Paris 
has conferred on him the degree of “Docteur 
es Sciences Physiques” (State Doctorate), 
Beset as it is with great practical difficulties, 
the subject of the chemistry of rare earths 
has not been tackled by our Indian chemists. 
We have therefore special reason to congra- 
tulate Prof. Sarkar as the pioneer in this 
field of chemical research in India. 

Contrary to the usual custom, the number 
of our students this year preparing for 
degrees in Medicine, Engineering, Metallurgy, 
etc., is more than that of students doing 
research work. There are at present only 
three research students, one in Linguistics, 
one in History and the third in Physics. 
We have about half a dozen students in the 
Faculty of Medicine, two in the school of 
Dentistry, three in the School of Engineer- 
ing, one in the Pasteur Institute, one in the 
School of Pottery at Sevres, one in the 
School of Painting and a few preparing for 
‘Licence’ and ‘Baccalaureat’. One of our 
students, Mr. Dhirendrakumar Chatterjee, has 
passed the degree rf ‘Licence’ in chemistry 
and has also obtained the Diploma of the 
Institute of Metallurgy and Mining of 
Nancy. 

Our object in writing these pages has 
been to show to our countrymen that*;indian 
students have up till now done admirable 
work in Prance inspite of the difficulties 
about language and other things. We shall 
feel highly recompensed if we have succeeded 
in proving to our people that Indian students 
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can do serious work in Paris or other cities 
of France and that Paris is not simply a ‘city 
of ^pleasures and amnsenients’, as commonly 
supposed. But we urge Indian parents to 
send their children to France (as also to 
England or to other parts of Europe) only 


for specialised studies, i. e., only for perfecting 
theiir knowledge already acqnired in the 
universities or other Institutions in India. 

In conclusion, we ask our readers to 
excuse any errors of commission or omission 
that may have crept in our report 


THE IMPERIAL FILM PROJECT 

By C. JAYESINGHE 


I N view of the importance which those 
interested in the film industry have, of 
late, attached to a project for the manu- 
facture and propagfation in the British Empire 
of British made films, I write to comment on 
this scheme as far as it concerns the in- 
digenous peoples of India and Ceylon. 

British capitalists backed by their Govern- 
ment and British artists are now manu- 
facturing these films with the primary intent 
of propagation of their efforts throughout the 
Empire. They are making attempts to persuade 
the Indian and Colonial Governments to 
legislate on a certain percentage of their film 
imports being of British or Empire manu- 
facture, and one reads of promises made by 
Indian Theatrical Trusts to help the scheme. 
This is as it should be in a country that 
has been always loyal at heart. But one 
wonders whether these loyal capitalists have 
considered the position of their race, or of 
national benefit, in joining the scheme. A 
few passages quoted from a letter to the 
“London Times” by Sir Hesketh ^ Bell will 
help me to explain. He says that “those films 
which show the behaviour of the lowest types 
of white men and women have done more 
than anything else during the past ten years, 
to lower the prestige of the Europeans in the 
eyes of the natives , . . ” — “ as regards India 
and the Far-East the harm has already been 
done, and it is impossible now to remove 
the deplorable impressions that have already 
been spread among the natives of those 
countries...” — and finally — I he beneficent 
effects •of our rule over natives depend mainly 
on the respect in which we are held, and 
anything that reduces the prestige of our 
race should be guarded against as far as 


possible.” Sir Hesketh is an Imperialist such 
as one feels pity for. No self-respecting man 
will deny the need for the cleansing of the 
theatre : but to see this man, apparently 
sensible, attributing to unmoral films his loss 
of racial prestige, is to see Die-Hardism 
hysterically clutching at every imaginable 
cause but the right one which has been 
staring the Imperialist in the face for years, 
but to which conceit has blinded him. 

To the average Indian cinema fan who 
visits a show twice a week, the world of 
white men and women in which these alleged 
disreputable orgies take place is so far away 
from imagination, that he frankly does not 
believe such things possible. It is by what 
is before him that he judges : — the planting 
rake, a “sahib” assaulting his servant, the 
white man walking along the pavement push- 
ing inoffensive people out of his way, and 
such other incidents of every-day life which 
occur in all parts of the country. These are 
the causes of the loss of prestige which Sir. 
H. Bell longs to restore. Pride of race is not 
the prerogative of the ruler : it is natural 
in everyone, and surges up resentfully in 
subject peoples when foreigners commit 
actions which insult or belittle them. They 
too have a prestige to guard, and Britain 
has lost hers in her failure to guard that of 
her subject peoples. 

I have witnessed films — T will mention a 
British production Kipling’s, “Without the aid 
of the Clergy,” which if the race of the hero 
and heroine were reversed, i. e., the hero 
made Indian and the heroine British, would 
have raised vigourous protest in Britain, and 
certainly, would never have been exhibited 
in India. TJie story itself was well-product 
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and harmless as I thought, yet the amour 
propere oi the Britisher would have been 
affected and his prestige irretrievably lost 
had the racial aspects of the hero and hero- 
ine been reversed. In other words, prestige, 
in the particular case, would mean the asser- 
tion by the Britisher of his right to sexually 
abuse an Indian girl, for that would be all 
there is in an illegal union, and return to 
one of his own race afterwards. In this case 
death from cholera averted the innocent girl’s 
having to face ultimate disillusionment. 
Indians have commonly been the villains in 
many film productions, and vicious things 
said about the Indian mentality in their 
“titles’* without evoking any protest from 
these guardians of prestige. Not surprising 
either—their prestige was not involved— only 
India’s. What was worse was the production 
of a play, a couple of years ago, in London, 
“The Green Goddess” I think, but am not 
sure of the title, in which a Raja of India, a 
beastly sensualist with a ’Varsity veneer, 
was depicted as the villain. The play was 
British produced and had a successful run, 
without a word of adverse comment from the 
Government, the pretended friends and pro- 
tectors of the Rajas. In fact one critic went so 
far as to infer that the villain was a caricature 
of the late Raja of Cooch Behar, than whom, 
when living, was no more popular Indian 
Prince in British social circles. If the critic’s 
inference was correct, ghastly defamation of a 
dead man is a warning to all who seek 
British friendship as to the quality and 
consistency of that article. 

What then has India to gain by helping 
this Empire scheme ? Is she to be merely 
exploited as a market for films of British 
manufacture, while she continues to be the 
source of supply of villains and moral retro- 
grades ? I have seen only one picture in 
which India was treated on a basis of cultural 
and moral dignity. The producers had 
evidently taken much trouble in studying 
Hindu mythology, architecture, customs and 
all those little details which create a realistic 
atmosphere. And strangely enough the film 
was an American production, “The Young Raja” 
with Valentino in the title role. And for 
once to an Indian was attributed a sense of 
honour and rectitude. 

Why should not India produce her own 
films, and make them equal to the best the 
world produces ? There are, at present, I 
believe, several companies endeavouring to 
produce films representative, and portraying 


various aspects, of Indian life ancient and 
modern. Judging by the standard of these 
productions as shown on the screen, one 
really interested in artistic commerci^ enter- 
prises could, however, only express his feel- 
ings in sighs of mingled hope and despair. 
The Indian film industry is on a par only 
with her publishing and printing, and except 
for one film in the production of which Mr. 
Niranjan Pal played an important part, may 
be considered, from an artistic viewpoint, a 
failure. If it has hitherto proved a financial 
success then it is also a fraud. The Indian 
producer knows his public— how easily pleased 
they are ! Only throw in a few Gods and 
Goddesses, Krishna for instance, and the 
house runs mad with religious rapture. Faulty 
technicalities, cheap and often incorrect 
costumes and settings, and the bad acting are 
all forgotten, — Krishna alone matters : and 
those of the audience who could judge, for 
whom too Krishna and the wonderfully 
beautiful stories connected with his life are 
most alluring, sit in wonder at this crowd 
enthusiasm. For they see how easily and 
with what little effort, as contrasted with 
the possibilities of the story in produc- 
tion, a national film makes money for the 
producer. This then is the condition of the 
Indian film industry at a time when Britain 
is planning to force her productions and her 
prestige down our throats. Could not a 
group of Indian capitalists — men with the 
vision as well as the money — build on a firm 
financial basis a business in this line, which 
would enable India to place her own national 
productions on the world market, or at least 
give film fans at home, to use a commercial 
phrase, value for their money ? They could 
get technologists and producers from Germany 
than which there is no country better 
equipped in this industry and from America 
which has had the experience. 

Britain cannot be considered, for she is a 
baby herself and has just begun to crawl. 
Such an enterprise will not only prove pro- 
fitable from the point of view of dividends, but 
will provide opportunities for many jobless 
’Varsity educated men and women. ^ And it 
will show the Imperialist where his unfor- 
tunate habit of thinking imperially has led 
him. It will perhaps teach hiip that no 
sensible Britisher talks of prestige today, 
for he knows it was only a misno^per for 
gunboats — and the sooner the Die-Hard 
relegated his to some safe place like a st^p- 
album, where he could, with loving reminis- 
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cence, g^aze on it at leisure, the more respect judgment has not been impaired by 
he would have among people whose sense of subjugation. 


CALIFORNIA DISPOSSESSES HINDU LAND-OWNERS 

Bi RAMLIL B. BAJPAI 


Y OU are aware of the fact that a recent 
opinion of the United States Surpreme 
Court held that Hindus, though members 
of the Caucasian race, should not be con- 
sidered white persons within the meaning 
of the naturalization laws of the United 
States. 

Acting under the above interpretation of 
naturalization laws, the State of California 
since 1923 has denied the Hindus the right 
to own or lease land under the California 
Alien Land Law of 1920— their contention 
being that Hindus are “Aliens ineligible for 
citizenship and as such should be barred 
from owning or lea^sing lands ” About 2,000 
Hindus, who became successful agriculturists 
by their diligent capacity for hard work, 
have been deprived of their ‘farms and the 
fruit of their labors. 

This action on the part of the State of 
California (and some other Western States) 
seems to us to be a violation of treaty rights 
enjoyed by British subjects in America, as 
well as a violation of even the California 
Alien Land Laws. 

First of all, you will notice that accoiding 
to Document 89, House of Representatives, 
67th Congress 1st Session, printed by the 
United States government in 1921 under the 
heading ALIEN LAND LAWS AND ALIEN 
RIGHTS, pages 38 and 39 
The people of California do enact as follows : 
SECTION 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship 
under the laws of the United^ States may acquire, 
possess, enjoy, transmit^ and inherit real property 
or any interest therein, in this state, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as citizens of the 
United States, except as otherwise provided by 
the laws of this state. 

SECTION 2. All aliens other than those 
mentioned* in section 1 of this act may acquire, 
possess, enjoy and transfer real property, or any 
interest therein, in this State, in the manner and 
to the extent and for the purpose pr^cribed by 
any treaty now existing between the Government 
of the United States and the nation or country of 


which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not 
otherwise- 

This undoubtedly means that even if the 
Hindus are inelligible to citizenship they may 
acquire, possess, enjoy and transfer real 
property, etc., provided there is a treaty 
between the United States Government and 
Great Britain safeguarding such rights. 

In going over all the treaties concluded 
between the United States and Britain we 
find that the Jay Treaty of 1794 between the 
United States and Great Britain known as 
the TREATY OF AMITY, COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION, “concluded November 19, 
1794 ; ratification advised by the Senate with 
amendment June 24, 1795; ratified by the 
President ; ratifications exchanged October 
28, 1795; proclaimed February 29, 1796”, 
does allow British subjects irrespective of 
racial origin to enjoy property rights in 
America as if they were native Americans. 
Article IX of the above-mentioned treaty 
states - 

'It is agreed that British subjects who now 
hold lands in the territories of the United States 
and American citizens who now hold lands in the 
dominions of His Majesty, shall continue to hold 
them according to the nature and tenure of their 
respective estates and titles therein; and may 
grant, sell or devise the same to whom they 
please, in a like manner as if Diey were natives * 
and that neither they nor their heirs or assigns 
shall, so far as may respect the said lands and the 
legal remedies incident thereto, be regarded as 
alienAS.” 

This section (quoted above) is of perman- 
ent duration between the two nations, 
according to Article XXVIII, which states, 
“It is agreed that the first ten articles of this 
treaty shall be permanent.” 

That this is so will be obvious from the 
convention of 1899 concluded by the United 
States and Britain known as “CONVENTION 
AS TO TENURE AND DISPOSITION OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY ” con- 
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claded March 2, 1899 ; proclaimed Aagnst 64 
1900:— 

Article V,* “In all that concerns the right of 
disposing of every kind of property, real or 
persona], citizens or subjects of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall in the Dominions of the 
other enjoy the rights which , are or may be 
accorded to the citizens or subjects of the most 
favored nation” 

According to the NOTE BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE (U. S.) concluded 
between the United States and Great Britain 
March 2, 1899, "INDIA, including the native 
states” is included in the list of “British 
colonies and possessions (who) have acceded 
to the Convention relating to the tenure and 
disposition of real and personal property.” 

From the above it will be noticed that 


first of all the California Land Laws cannot 
be applied against the Hindus because the 
right of Hindus to the ownership of disposal 
of real or personal property is safeguarded 
by the Jay Treaty and the Conventiou of 
1^9. Yet the California authorities are 
today denying to Hindus their treaty rights.- 
Our racial and national honor is at stake. 
Is it the desire of the British Government to 
force upon In iia racial and political isolation 
by failure to protect our sacred treaty rights 
as British subjects ? Have we become the 
helpless orphans among nations ? Will not 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, the repre- 
sentative body of the Indian people, demand 
justice ? Let our representatives in the 
League of Nations voice our protest and 
demand our rights. 


‘OIL” AND UPTON SINCLAIR 

By BLANCHE WATSON 


ANE eveniDg, a decade airo, I took up a novel— 
” rather late in the evening— thinking: to grlance 
through its pagres for a few minutes while I 
basked in the pleasant warmth of the wood fire. 
The next thing: I kneV 1 was reading the last lines 
of the last chapter. The fire in the little air-tight 
stove had long since gone out : my little shack was 
the only one that showed a light. It was long 
past midnight and 1 was shivering with cold and 
emotion. 

This morning I took up “()il’\ another novel by 
the same writer, it is hardly necessary to give 
his name,— Upton Sinclair, the man who, in “The 
Jungle’^ aimed at the heart of America, and struck 
the stomach. My idea was to read a bit here 
and there while I finished drinking my coffee. 
When I came to, it was one-thirty : a half cup 
of coffee and the remains of a melon testified to 
the fact that here was another hook which could 
entirely eliminate any consideration of time, and 
•push one side any thought of duty or desire. 

Book after hook in the past twenty -five years 
has come from this man’s tiieleas, and one might 
almost say, prodigal pen,— books that have touched 
every conceivable field of human thinking and 
endeavor, touched (one should add) to illuminate, 
to clarify, and more often than not, to confound. 

Were you a churchman ? The “Profits of 
Religion^’ shocked your very soul. 

Were you a “contented” American workman ? 
The “Letters to Judd” disturbed that contfntment 
and started your gray matter into unaccustomed 
activity. 

Were you of the so-called Four hundred, the 


upper tendom of life ? The “Metropolis” filled 
you with loathing of yourself, /.e., if life had left 
you with any sense of proportion and propriety. 

Were you a good Christian ? “They Call Me 
Carpenter made you wonder what reception God 
Himself would get, were He to appear some Sunday 
in any of our churches. 

Were you a meat-eater. “The Jungle” got on 
your nerves. 

VVere you a “successful” author ? “well-known” 
architect or “popular” musician ? “Mamraonart” 
filled you with more or less of a feeling of certain 
men who are mentioned in the Book of Daniel, 
“who fled and hid themselves.” 

Were you convinced that Socialism would send 
the country to the dogs ? “Samuel the Seeker” 
filled your head with doubts. 

Were you the foe of the “radicals”, whether 
American, Russian, German or what not ? Mimmy 
Higgens” made you their friend forever,— that is, 
if God had previously given you a mind ? 

Were you proud of American schools and 
collf^ges ? ‘’The Ooosestep” and “The Goslings” 
made you tremble for tne future of little Bobby 
and Jane. 

Were you of the opinion that the American is 
the high water-mark of decency and probitv and 
all round distinction ? “Tbs Brass Check” somewhat 
troubled your dreams. 

Were you comfortable and warm over* your 
coal grate ? “King Coal” made you shiver and 
shake with something quite incomprehensible and 
terrifying,— something not connected with the 
weather. 
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Were you in favor of the war ? “Hell” turned 
you tipsidedown and inside out and some of you 
hev^ fifot yourselves tog'^ther again. 

And* now comes “Oil” by the same Upton 
Sinclair. 

It is “vulgar”, you protest. Boston has said so I 
YeSiV-If vulgarity is another word for human nature. 
It is dreadfully upsetting ! Quite right It was 
intended to be. it is mighty hard on the politicians ! 


Yes, deservedly so ••It makes the Socialists out to 
be pretty decent folks! Which they, are -It will 
make recruiting for the next war shocking difihou t ! 
Some of us hope so -It is uu patriotic. It takes the 
name of high government officials in vain.! -Nothing 
that Upton Sinclair ever wrote is in vam. -and so 
tlie argument goes. . i. , 

Meantime, "Oil” is getting ready for the fourth 
printing. ^ 


“EDUCATION”, OR THE WASTING OF A NATION’S ) 
LIFE AND ENERGY ? 

By P. N. DATTA, B. Sc. (London), 

Geological Survey of India {Retired^). 


T he University is fed by the High Schools 
and these in their turn get their supply 
of scholars from the Upper and Lower 
Primary Schools, or direct from the home. 
The average age of children in the lowest 
class of the Lower Primary Schools is about 
6 and in that of the High Schools 7. It 
ought to be obvious that at the commence- 
ment and early staps of a child’s education 
the only language in which any instruction 
is possible or practicable is its mother- 
tongue, that is, the language which is 
intelligible to it. Now, when do our children 
begin to learn English? In the old Pathsalas 
where the Guru Mahashaya knew nothing 
of English, everything of the elementary 
3 Rs — Reading, Writing and Arithmetic — 
was done in the vernacular ; and the soundest 
of foundations for the educational super- 
structure was thus laid for the children. 
But the Primary Schools having replaced the 
Pathsalas and the English language having 
penetrated the very depths of even these 
schools, the children are now introduced to 
the English alphabet almost as soon as they 
begin to learn their own vernacular. The 
former was a very sound practice, which has 
unfortunately given pUce to-day to the 
fashion of almost simultaneous introduction 
of the child to its own vernacular and to 
the foreign English tongue. 

As^ the mother-tongue is undoubtedly the 
only medium through which an appeal is 
possible ' at the earliest stages of a child’s 
education, the endeavour to teach a child 
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a foreign language at such an age means 
demand upon its intelligence and capacity 
which must often be too great for the 
little brain to cope with without causing 
distress and which must therefore diminish 
the capacity of the child for the acquisition 
of that full amount of knowledge which 
would otherwise have been possible for it. 
Each child has at a certain age a certain 
given capacity to learn ; you can utilise this 
entire capacity for the acquirement of fresh 
knowledge by direct appeal to nature, or you 
can partially or wholly divert this capacity 
to the mechanical mastering of a foreign 
alphabet with its strange spelling and 
pronunciation of words and their correspond- 
ing meanings in the vernacular of the child. 
To the extent the child is thus made to 
apply its intelligence to the foreign tongue 
is diminished his capacity to acquire fresh 
knowledge by direct appeal to nature through 
his mother-tongue. Thus by demanding 
the acquisition of a foreign language you 
begin to cripple the child intellectually from 
the very commencement of the age at which 
he can be called upon to observe and learn for 
himself. As everybody knows, the best 
method of imparting instruction to a child 
at the commencement of his education is 
verbal and by direct appeal to nature. By 
adopting this method his entire capacity 
can be utilised in training him to observe 
and learn for himself. But that is not the 
way we deal with our children. Our method 
is, on the epntrary, almost entirely non-oral 
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and thus unnatural and artificial. The 
mechanical task for a child of learning the 
alphabet and the combinations of letters to 
form words and their pronunciations and 
meanings even in its own mother-tongue 
is an evil sufficient for the day. 
But to impose on him an additional and 
obviously harder and more irksome burden 
in the shape of a totally foreign language 
would seem not only cruel, but almost 
criminal. 

To a child everything he handles or sees 
around him is an object of wonder. Hence 
his perpetual and a thousand-and-one 
questionings as to the hows, whys and 
wherefores of things he touches, hears or 
sees, whether on earth or in the heavens, 
and his love of fairy tales. . Everything, in 
short, that surrounds him is a source of 
perpetual joy and wonder to him. Thus 
any appeal to his understanding through the 
objects that surround him will never be in 
vain. Such appeals will draw him out, 
excite his curiosity further and make him 
more and more eager to hear, learn and 
observe for himself. This would help to 
develops his faculty of imagination and 
observation and afibrd him at the same 
time such delight and enjoyment in the 
very effort at self-realisation that would pave 
the way to the attainment of that perfect 
youth and manhood for which the Creator 
has intended him. 

But instead of training the child along 
the natural lines as indicated above, how 
do we deal with him ? We never appeal to 
his senses or imagination through the objects 
that he can handle or see, but we set before 
him certain cabalistic characters in black 
and white with their fantastic shapes and 
forms, requiring him not only to remember 
to name and pronounce them, but also to 
draw them in all their fanciful forms, and 
that at an age when the child can hardly 
draw a straight line ! And can we wonder 
if such a task will be anything but pleasant 
or agreeable to him, or that it will be one 
to which he could not look forward except 
with dread and aversion ! Yet we his 
parents and guardians insist on his going 
through the work, however irksome or 
distasteful it may be to him. Should he show 
any repugnance or want of enthusiasm, we 
do not hesitate to vote him down as a dullard 
or stupid or even half-imbecile. Forced to 
pursue what rouses in him no curiosity, 
joy or enthusiasm, many a child, may at 


length come to regard themselves as really 
deficient in intellect, and by thinking 

themselves so and finding themselves 

besides in a general atmosphere of discourage- 
ment, may really eventually turn out dullards. 
On the other hand, if they had been trained in 
the right and proper way and with the full 
play of their natural bent allowed them, they 
might have turned out bright and happy 
youths after all. And if such may happen 
to a child when a wrong method is pursued 
in teaching its own mother-tongue, what 
disaster may not overtake him when he is 
forced to learn, under the same wrong method, 
an altogether foreign language in addition to 
his own, at this tender age ! Let us pause 
and look for a moment what this foreign 
language — the one our child is forced to 
learn — is like. Now there are some foreign 
languages in which, to begin with, the 
spelling and pronunciation of words follow 
certain definite rules and beyond which they 
hardly ever go, making it for the learner, 
especially if he is a foreigner, comparatively 
an easy task to master the language. But the 
very reverse is the case with the English 
language, which happens to be one of most 
anomalous and erratic as regards the spelling 
and pronunciation of its words. If we look 
at the alphabets of the Bengali and English 
languages, for instance, we find that the letters 
of the former have a given definite sound, 
and a letter once mastered as to its pronun- 
ciation is mastered for ever, whether it is a 
vowel or a consonant. But not so with English. 
The very first letter of its alphabet, viz.. A, 
has ordinarily no less than 4 different ways 
of pronunciation, viz., as in fall, fat, fast, 
fate. So the second vowel E may be pro- 
nounced as in me, met, or hev, similarly I 
as in jyinc, fix, fir •, 0 as in note, not, move, 
while, as regards U, the words tube, tub, full, 
flute will show its ordinary vagaries of pro- 
nunciation. As for the consonants, C, for 
instance, may be pronounced as in cow, city ; 
O as in get, gem ; eh as in character, church, 
parachute, loch ; th as in then, thin These 
few instances ought to be enough to exempli- 
fy the singularly eccentric and irresponsible 
ways in which the very elements of the 
language deport themselves and to show in 
short that the pronunciation of letters' and 
words in this language obeys no law. 

If the very vowels and consonants may 
vary in this way in their individual ele- 
mentary sounds, what variety and quaintness 
in spelling and pronunciation may we not 
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expect in the resnltant combinations of vowels 
and consonants? Ton have, for instance, 
teords having an identical sound, but with 
a spelling and a meaning quite different, 
e.g., son and sun, gang and gangue, see 
(v. and n.) and sea ; words again in which 
the pronunciation is similar but the spelling 
different, as in Daughter, Dawson, Dalton. 
Again you have the same vowel being pro- 
nounced in most extraordinarily different 
ways even in simple combinations, as, for 
example, in Imt, fmsy, bull, buffet (bnffetting 
the waves), buffet (booffa — refreshment bar) ; 
then again you may have the same combina- 
tion of vowels but sounding, differently in 
different words, such as in fear, feather, 
feast, feature. Instances like the above will 
at once strike one as showing how difficult 
and irksome must be the task of mastering 
such a language. As for the spelling and 
pronunciation of proper names, all that can 
be said of them is that they are above and 
beyond all laws of the language. One wonders 
if it ever occurs to us in a quiet moment 
to pause and consider what all this implies 
to a child required to master such a language ! 

In trying to acquire knowledge through 
the medium of a foreign tongue the first and 
primary difficulty confronting the child is, of 
course, that of grasping what the foreign 
words might mean, and it is only when that 
difficulty has been partially or wholly over- 
come, can he come to see what the problem 
before him is. Watch any boy or girl — for 
our girls are now taking to University edu- 
cation in fairly large numbers— from the 
lower classes in what difficulty he finds 
himself in making out the meaning of even 
a simple sentence from his English prose or 
poetry, or from his book of Geometry, 
Arithmetic or Algebra or from his History or 
Geography (for we must needs in these days 
have our boys and girls learn the simple 
facts even of History or Geography from books 
written in English, the Vernacular being 
considered not respectable enough) and his 
struggles to make out the meaning will be 
pitiful to see. And any parent or guardian 
who could thus watch him unpitying and 
unmoved must indeeu be made of stone. 
Wh^eas, if the problem before the child had 
been in his own language he would have 
seen even at the first glance what he had 
got to do and would have been saved all 
this struggle, all this waste of time and 
energy and also the possible humiliation of 
being- pronounced a dullard by the tutor or 


guardian on his failure to promptly make 
out the meaning of what had been set 
before him. 

From the present sine-qua-nort postition 
with ns of the English language, from the 
impossibility of any progress for anybody 
along any lines without a knowledge of it 
and from its being the medium of instruction 
even in schools, has arisen a reverence and 
worship for it in this country unparallelled 
perhaps in the history of any people on 
earth in respect of a foreign language. Hence 
the present undue and unnatural importance 
attached to it and the position of dominance 
usurped by it. This being so, your child is 
compelled udlly nilly to give most of his 
time, energy and attention to this language. 
And as he passes on to and through the 
higher classes, more and more of his time 
and attention has to be given to it, until in 
a little while this preponderance is out of 
all proportion to all the other subjects pot 
together. Besides, in the upper classes the 
pupils are enjoined to explain or paraphrase 
in English passages from the English text 
books, it being considered a matter of great 
merit for a pupil to be able to express him- 
self in the foreign tongue and to dispense 
with the use of his mother-tongue as much and 
as early as possible. Such being the case it 
will be easily conceivable that the majority of 
the pupils having to acquire what knowledge 
they can through the mist and cloud of a 
foreign tongue, most necessarily have but a 
hazy and imperfect notion of what they are 
studying. But it is to be feared that the 
teacher himself may not think so. Should a 
pupil be fairly able to reproduce what has 
been told him or what may have been set him in 
the daily lessons, he (the teacher) would seem 
to he perfectly happy, evidently under the 
impression that his pupil is really making 
genuine progress in his studies. What the 
teacher would seem to be satisfied with i^ 
really the rote-work largely and mostly 
helped by the imnumerable Keys and Notes 
so thoughtfully and lavishly provided by the 
teachers, lecturers, professors and other 
hangers-on of the University, i. e., by people 
bent on making a little money on their own 
account and saving the students the trouble 
of thinking for and helping themselves, their 
evident motto being that Heaven helped those 
that helped the others! If the truth were 
known, it would be found that in most cases 
the pupil has not been growing in real know- 
ledge at' all and that his mind has not been 
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having that natural expansion and training 
•which is the true and only aim of Educa- 
tion. 

In fairness, however, to the teacher one 
must admit that he may not be so much to 
blame, seeing that he is so heavily handi- 
capped by the syllabus before him. The 
University having hitherto had ordained 16 
as about the age for matriculation, the parents 
and guardians are naturally anxious that 
their children should matriculate at about 
that age and their studies have to be arranged 
accordingly. If we now take the reader 
through the syllabus of a High School, he 
will be able to see for himself what the 
child has to go through and will easily 
realise how heavily and seriously the Indian 
child is handicapped in the race for real 
knowledge. 


The Syllaeus ^ 

Class I A (?6) t 
Ben(fali, Arithmetic 

Class IB (6) 

English 

New English Course for Indian . 

Schools (Primer) 

Bengali, Arithmetic 

Class I (7) 

English 

New English Course for Indian 

Schools (Primer) 

Bengali, Arithmetic 

Class II (8) 

English ; . . .r. v x 

1. Cinderella and the Sleeping Beauty, Grade L 

2. Nursery Bhymes (Primary) 

3. Macmillan’s Sentence Building, Ft. 1 
Arithmetic, Bengali 


Class III (9) 


1 Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 

2. Aladdin and the Wonderful Ijamp 

3. Macmillan’s Sentence Building, Pt. II 

4. Poems of Childhood, selected by A. E. P. 
Bengali, Arithmetic Oeogravhy, 

[Jisiory, Hygiene 


♦ The Syllabus is that of the Bralirao Girls 
Shool. Upper (Circular Road» Calcutta. It is au 
H. E. School under aid from the Government. All 
the High Sc.hools in Bengal have to follow the 
curriculum sanctioned by the Director of Public 
Instruction and approved by die University, 
anti the Government of Bengal. So the syllabus 
duoted here may be taken as a representative one. 

t The numerals in brackets against the 
different classes indicate the average age of the 
Scholars in the respective classes. 


Class IV (10) 

English : ' ^ ^ 

1. Dalton’s English Course, Bk I 

2. Grace Darling ^ ^ _ 

3. Children’s Anthology of Verse, Pt I 
Grammar and Composition : 

1. First Eoglish Grammar , ; 

2. Macmillan’s Sentence Building, Pt. Ill 

3. First Lessons in Translation and Compo- 

sition 

Bengali, History, Geography, Hygiene 


Class V (11) 

English : 

1. Dalton's English Course. Bk. II 

2. Popular Poems, Pt. 1 and II 

3. Sindbad the Sailor 
Grammar and Compos%tio7i : 

1. Easy Lessons in Grammar 

2. Translation on a New Method 

3. 3Iacmillan’s Sentence Building, Pt. IV 
Bengali, Arithmetic, Historg, 

Geography, Hygiene 

Class VI (12) 

English : 

1. Dalton’s English Course, Bk. Ill 

2. Heroes of Now and Then (Junior) 

3 Popular Poems. Pt. I and II 

Graynmar and ComposiUon : 

1. Easy Lessons in Grammar 

2. Boys’ Book of Translation 

3. Macmillan’s Sentence Building, Pt, V 
Arithmetic, Vernacular Compositioyi, 

History 

1. History of the English People 

(J. Finnimore) 

Geography 

Short Geography of the World 
Hygiene ; 


Class VIJ (13) 


English 

1. Easy English Selections, Pt. II 

2. The Lances of Lynwood 

3. Jenning’s Poems, Pt. I 
Grammar, Composition and Translation 

1. Manual ot English Grammar 

2. Translation on a New Method 

3. Maimii Han’s Sentence Building Pt. VI 
Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

Elementary Matriculation Algebra 
Geometry (Hall cf* Stevens), Bk, I 
Sanskrit, Vernacular Composiiion 

^tory of the English People 

(J. Finnimore) 


Geography 

Short Geography of the World 
Hygiene 


Class VIII (14 

English 

1. Talisman 

2. Paigiave’s Golden Treasury 

3. Bengal Peasant Life 

4. Civics and National Ideal 
Grammar, Composition and Translation 

1, Nesfield’s Grammar, Bk. Ill 
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2. Macmillan^g Sentence Building, Pt YII 

3. Translation and Retranslation 

•Mathematics 

• Arithmetic (J. C. Chakravarti) 

Algebra (K. P. Basu) 

Geometry (Eb\\ and Stevens), Bks I-IV 
* Sanskrit, Vernacular Composition 
Ilistorv 

1. History of India (A. C, Mukherji) 

2. Modern Nations and their Famous Men 
Oeogrnphp 

1. Longman \s Geography, Bk. TI 
Thjtjmie 


Class IK (15) 

English 

1. Select Readings from English 

Prose (University Publication) 

2. Lahiri's Select Poems (Dniv. Publ.) 

3. The Book of Happy Warriors 

(Henry Newbolt) 

4. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome 
Erajnmar and Composition 

1. Nesfield’s Grammar, Bk. IV 

2. Essentials on English Grammar 

3. Translation and Retranslation 
Maihemntics ; 

A riihmeiic. A Igehera. 

(leometry (Hall and Stevens) 

Sanskrit, Vernacular Composition, 

Cowimlsory Bengali 

llistory 

1. Short History of India 

2. England’s Work in India 
( ieogrm)hy 

Longman’s Geography, Bk If 


Class X (l(i) 

(Matriculation Class) 

English : 

1. Select Readings from English Prose 
for Matriculation Students 

(Univ. Publ,) 

2. I^ahiri’s Select Poems (Univ. Publ.) 
Grammar, Composition and Tra station 

1. Nestield’s Grammar, Bk. IV 

2. Essentials on English Grammar 

3. Translation and Retranslation 
Mathematics 

Arithmetic. Algebra, Geometry 

(llal) and Stevens) Bk. LIV 
Additional Mathematics : Geometry Bk.V 
Sa?iskrit, Vernacular Composition 
Comp^llsory Bengali 
Historif 

1. Short History of India 

2, England's Work in India 
Geography 

Longman’s Geography, Bk. il 


Prom the syllabus quoted above it will 
be seen .^hat beginning his ‘education’ in his 
6th year with the English alphabet and 
Primen. the child has to make English his 
primary care, concentrate practically all his 
entire energies in trying to learn this 
foreign language and then acquire, through 
its medium, what knowledge he possibly can 


in other branches of knowledge. Now, 
remember, the language is entirely foreign 
to the child and has no affinity whatever 
with his mother-tongue. He has to plod on 
through the spelling, the meanings of words, 
the different meanings of the same words 
and meanings of words having the same 
sound but spelt differently and meanings of 
words with different affixes and prefixes. 
The task of learning the language is thus 
rendered extremely difficult and tedious. 
But as his medium of instruction is English 
and his acquisition of any fresh knowledge 
depends upon the extent to which he has been 
able to master the language, the wSerious han iicap 
of the Indian child in the race for knowledge 
is perfectly obvious. So the result is that 
he is actually acquiring very little fresh 
knowledge while his mental capacities are 
being tried to the utmost and his energies 
exhausted and wasted in acquiring what 
virtually amounts to a smattering of English, 
which will be of very little use to him so 
far as his mental culture is concerned. What 
earthly gain or profit would it be to him to 
learn by heart the different meanings of, say, 
put fortify put in, put into, put on, put out, 
put by, put to, put about, put up with, 
put up, put down, put through, and so on and 
so forth, ad infinitum and ad nauseam, 
pray ? 

Or take the case of an affix, such as 
‘up' and see what peculiarities of signification 
it produces when joined on to a word, for 
example, ?//; money, put up your hands, 
throw up the sponge, move up town, take tip 
a matter, take up a matting, the road is up 
and so on. Or look at phrases like 'down 
to the ground^ (thoroughly) 'above ground 
( alive ), cover much ground, gain ground, 
ground sea ( heavy .sea without apparent 
cause) ground swell (heavy sea caused by 
distant or past storm or earthquake), ground 
work, etc, etc. 

A little inquiry, if you have a boy or 
girl at a High School, will show you that 
in almost every one of the higher classes 
the child is prescribed a book from which he 
has to learn by heart hundreds of such 
phrases and idioms with their meanings, 
which mnst be as good for the culture of 
the child’s mind as bracing and tone-giving 
to his little brain ! 

And yet your little child has to cram 
his memory with stuff such as the above if 
he would stand high in the class or pass 
his University Examinations with credit or 
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distinction ! But this is not quite all. He 
must hot only master the peculiar idioms 
and phrases of the language, but also observe 
the accurate accentuation of the syllables 
composing a word, as a different syllable in 
the same word may receive , emphi^is 
according as it is a noun, verb or adjective, 
e. g., admire, admiration, odmirable. Moreover, 
he is strictly enjoined to learn to speak tiie 
language correctly, fluently and idiomatically, 
our educational heads laying special stress 
on the matter. Poor children ! Were the 
children of a country ever burdened with 
the tyranny of a foreign tongue like 
India’s ! 

Taking 7 as the average age of the child 
entering a High School and 16 as that when 
he matriculates, it will not, from what has 
been stated above, be an overstatement of 
facts to say that of these 10 years fully three- 
fourths, that is, about 7 years, are spent 
over this foreign language. What we need 
here clearly bear in mind is that these 7 
years — no insignificant slice out of the 
life of a 16-year old child — have been spent 
not in gleaning the choicest treasures in 
that language but in the elaboratq brain- 
killing mechanical drudgery of mastering the 
preliminary steps, the spade work as it 
were of alphabet of that language. 

Now one may inquire what may be the 
upshot of all this expenditure of the time 
and energy of a boy of 16 over the foreign 
tongue ? The net gain would seem to be — 
Knowledge enough of the language to be 
able to render, but only very haltingly and 
imperfectly, a passage from his vernacular 
into English or vice versa ; inability to 
follow a passage from an English master 
unless exceptionally simple and inability 
to compose a few lines in English without 
spelling and grammatical mistakes. As to 
his being able to speak the language 
correctly, fluently or idiomatically, would it 
not be unreasonable and absurd to expect 
this of a lad who, brought up in the midst 
of his own people, can have had but little 
opportunity of listening to or taking part 
in English conversation ? In plain language 
all that he has gained is a mere smattering 
of English as the result of his toil and 
trouble and of expenditure of time and 
energy during all these years — years the 
most precious and valuable to him, as on 
the right use, or abuse, of these years must 
depend his turning out to be either a useful 
member of society or a mere' burden to it. 


As for the child’s progress in subjects other 
than English, such as Mathematics, History, 
Geography, etc., it must undoubtedly be 
considerably less than would have been the 
case had he been left unhampered with the 
English tongue. If the matter has not already 
attracted your attention, we would earnestly 
request you to take the next opportunity of 
watching your boy or girl over the intricacies 
and difficulties of this foreign naedinm — his 
flounderings over its spellings, idioms and 
phrases — and one is sure you will not be 
able to remain unmoved. 

Although large numbers of our youth 
acquire in this manner enough of the English 
language and the other subjects to enable 
them to pass the Matriculation Examination, 
there must yet be vaster numbers who either 
through inaptitude for the foreign tongue or 
inability to find the cost of an English 
education are dabarred from the pursuit of 
a higher education, there being no provision 
in the country for a Secondary or University 
Education except through the portals of the 
English language. What a sad commentary 
on the state of Higher Education in the 

land ! . . .^ 

After passing the Matric. there is a two 
years’ course for the next examination, I. A., 
or I. Sc., and after that a further two years’ 
course is prescribed for the B. A. or B. Sc. 
Degree. But whether a student takes up the 
Science or Arts course after his matriculation, 
the English language forms one of the sub- 
jects, being obligatory throughout. * That is 
to say, he may be well up— and very well 
up indeed— in all the other subjects of his 
course, but should he, through inaptitude or 
distaste for the language, fail to secure the 
required member of marks in English, he 
will be declared a failure and all his labour."! 
will have been in vain. The saddest thing 
about the matter is that for such deficiency 
of his in the English language he will get 
very little sympathy even from the most 
thinking portion of his educated country- 
men 

By the time the young man has been 
through his B. A. or B. Sc. Examination, 
he is at least fO, and the lowest age at 
which he can get his M.A. or M.Sc. would 
therefore be about 22. But as the majority 
of our young men are over 20 at ^heir B.A- 
or B.Sc. Examination, we may take 24 or 


* Only recently compnlsory tests on Eng- 
lish have been abolisned for the B.Sc. candidates. 
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as about the average age when our youngmen 
finish their Univ,ersity Education. 

Thus have passed the first 25 years of 
our you\ig man’s life, that is, the most im- 
portant period in it; for, the manner of its 
use will have determined for him what he is 
te be and what he will do during the remain- 
der of his existence on this planet So let 
us see how he stands mentally, physically 
and morally at the end of his University 
career and at the very threshold of 
his entrance into real life in this 

matter-of-fact world. From his infancy 

up to the Matric., when he is about 16, we 
have seen how his time has been employed 
and what his acquisitions are at the time 
he matriculates. Between the Matric., and his 
B. A. or B. Sc. Degree is a period of about 
4 years, which he spends over 3 or 4 

compulsory subjects ( with perhaps an 

optional one in addition) and of these compul- 
sory subjects the English language is one 
(except for the B. Sc. classes). That is to 
say, to the three (or perhaps four) new 
subjects, viz., from amongst Chemistry, 

Mathematics, Physics, Botany, Economics, 
&c. ^^c., he is able to devote only three-fourths 
of a period of 4 years, that is, time 
just enough to enable him to gain an 
elementary knowledge of those subjects. 
After the Bachelor’s Degree he is freed from 
the incubus of the English language and is 
able to give his whole time, about 2 years, to 
the one subject he may take up for the next 
— and the last — Examination of the Univer- 
sity and acquire what mastery he possibly 
can in it in that short space of time. And 
although the success in this examination 
entitles him to be styed a Master (in Arts 
or Science), it would hardly be fair to 
expect him to have attained any great depths 
of learning in that period. 

As regards his Moral equipment, our 
educational machinery having never for a 
moment, from the entrance of the child 
into a High School till his leaving the 
University as a Master of Science or Arts, 
pretended to care for the moral side of his 
nature — having in fact completely ignored it 
throughout — he owes it to Ms Alma Matfr if 
he finds hi^nself at the end of his University 
career at 25 standing completely naked and 
bare, that is, without any strong bias or 
attachment to truth, justice or fairness. But 
s^hould he perchance find himself possessed, 
in however small a degree, of any or all of 
hese attributes, that wojald be inspite of 


the training received at the University. 
Whether an education or training that has 
ignored the moral side of a lad’s character is 
not often worse than useless and whether 
such an education is worth having and that 
at the price our young men and women are 
paying for it at present is a matter for serious 
consideration.* 

Physically— ll the latest information 
furnished by the Student Welfare Society is 
to be relied on as correct, according to 
which every two of our young men out of 
three at the University are suffering from 
some organic defect or other, and this fairly 
at the commencement of their University 
career, the chances of their being in possession 
of sound health at the time of their leaving the 
University are dead against them. Thus when 
they will be stepping out of the University 
machine, their steps will thus not be the 
strong and firm steps of youngmen of 25 in 
the full vigor of healthy manhood, but those 
of more or less physical wrecks, feeble, un- 
certain and infirm, pointing to their unfitness 
for the struggle awaiting them in life. That 
numbers of our young men, brilliant and fresh 
from the University and giving high promise of 
a bright future, often contract diseases such as 
diabetes soon after entering on their pro- 
fessional careers and are shortly and prematurely 
cut off in consequence, would seem to afford 
evidence as to something being wrong 
somewhere in the state of things at the 
University. 

Intellectually— li the intellectual gains 
had been such as to outweigh the loss in 
physical health and the neglect in moral 
culture, — which however can never be the case 
under any circumstances, — that might serve as 
some excuse, but there is no ground even for 
this consolation. For his gain in knowledge 
in the three or four subjects taken up for 
the Bachelor's Degree has been but elementary 
and what mastery, worth the name, can we 
expect from him over the subject chosen 
for the Master’s Degreee to which he has 
been able to devote but two years ? 

And if that is how our young man 
stands physically, morally and intellectually 
at the end of his University career, then 
the question that must forcibly present itself 


* Whether the collapse of so many of our joint 
stock concerns may or may not have any organic 
connection with the cultivation of the intellect at 
the utter neglect of the mora^ side of our youth’s 
character also requires seriously looking into. 
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to a thinking people is— What is the use of 
an Education that on its completion leaves 
our young men >in this condition of physical, 
moral and intellectual poverty ? The fact 
is, his time, energy and strength having from 
childhood been exhausted by his efforts 
over the heart-rending, brain-killing and 
strength-wasting struggles to remember the 
meanings of 'bring up, bring forth, bring on, 
bring about' and so on, he hods himself, at 
the end of his University career, with a 
brain with no energy or capacity for 
initiative, with a body enfeebled, springless 
and lifeless and with the moral side 
of his nature deadened and unnouri,shed. 
Thus with a debilitated body, a springless 
and exhausted brain and an undeveloped 
moral character, as we find him at 25, is he 
fit to enter upon the struggles of real life, 
to fight its valiant fight as a citizen of the 
world ? The real struggle of life— the fight 
for existence, for the growth and enlargement 
of one’s life and that of his fellow-men and 
for efforts to leave this world a shade better 
than one bad found it— these will begin now. 
But they presuppose a sound mind in a sound 
body and a sound moral character. But the 
University training has not put our young 
men in possession of any of these qualifica- 
tions ; but on the contrary is he seen 
coming out of the University more or less 
a physical wreck, with its consequent atten- 
dants. What has then the University made 


him fit for ? One or two in a thousand of 
our graduates may be able to ' give a good 
account of themselves, but the rest, if ‘the 
truth were known, are but like the sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbals, capable of producing 
only sounds and with no real depth of learning, 
wisdom or character. In fact, our present so- 
called University education leaves us fit only 
for the position of clerks, clerks not with 
the full vigor of youth or manhood in them but 
as nerveless, brainless, helpless automata ! 
And the main cause of all this, among others, 
seems to be the pitiful waste of the life and 
energy of the nation in driving its youth 
from infancy upwards to the parrot-like 
learning of a foreign tongue. 

If we would then save the nation from 
further physical and mental degradation and 
ruin, we must wake up, and wake up quickly 
and shake off the tyranny and thraldom of the 
foreign tongue. We must remove English from 
its present dominant position in the curricula 
of our schools and colleges, allow our mother 
tongue to occupy the position now occupied 
by English and let our youngsters first master 
their own vernacular and then acquire what 
knowledge they can of the sciences or arts, 
with English as a second language— to be learnt 
as the Germans or Japanese do — that is, knowing 
as much of it as will enable one to gain an 
entrance into the great storehouse of Knowledge 
of the English Masters. 


AN INVITATION 


Come, love, don’t sit and work all day. 
Come where the breezes blow. 

Let’s walk together hand in hand 
Where bubbling brooks so gaily flow. 

There by the turn on yonder hill. 

Upon a mossy spot we’ll rest, 


And there, a song to thee I’ll sing. 

The sweetest and the best. 

The song, my dear, shall tell. 

Of everlasting loyalty. 

Of love for thee who in this life 
Is all in all to lipe. 

Iowa City. U. S. A. Anns: Bose. 



GLEANINGS 


THU WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 

rCopyright. *1899, by Radyard Kipling. All 
Rignts^Reserved. By Courtesy of McClure's Maga- 
zine.] 

Take up the White Man’s burden— 

Send forth the best ye breed— 

Go. bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need : 

To wait, in heavy harness. 

On fluttered folk and wild— 

Tour new-caught sullen peoples, 

Half-devil and half-child. 

Take up the White Man’s burden- 
In patience to abide. 

To veil the threat of terror 
And check the show of pride ; 

By open speech and simple, 

An hundred times made plain. 

To seek another’s profit ^ 

And work another's gain. 

Take up the White Man’s burden — 

The savage wars of peace — 

Fill full the mouth of famine, 

And bid the sickness cease ; 

And when your goal is nearest 
( The end for others sought ) 

Watch sloth and heathen folly 
Bring all your hope to naught. 

Take up the White Man’s burden— 

No iron rule of kings. 

But toil of serf and sweeper— 

The tale of common things. 

The ports ye shall not enter. 

The reads ye shall not tread. 

Go, make them with your living 
And mark them with your dead. 

Take up the White Man’s burden. 

And reap his old reward - 
The blame of those ye better. 

The hate of those ye guard— 

The cry of hosts ye humour 
(Ah, slowly !) toward the light :— 

Whv brouffht ye us from bondage. 

Our loved Egrrptian night ?” 

Take up the White Man’s burden—* 

Ye dare not stoop to less - 
Nor call too loud on Freedom 
To cloke your weariness. 

By all ye will or whisper. 

By all ye leave or do, 

The silent sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and yon. 

Take up the White Man’s burden ! 

Have done with childish days— 

The lightly-proffered laurel, 

The easy iingrudged praise : 

Comes now, to search your manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 

<]5old, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 

The judgment of your peers. 


THE DARK MAN’S BURDEN 
^fter Rudyard Ripling) 

“A Hint to Saxon Israxl” 

Load up the Dark Man’s burden. 

The Black, the Red, the Brown 
Send forth your sons in armor 
To beat the naked down— 

Make plain to furthest heathen 
Where Christian banner swings. 

That “Freedom’s little finger 
Weighs more than loins of kings.'’ 

Our Dark shall bear the burden 
Our White will take the pay 
And medicine’s standing ready 
For him who says us “Nay.” 

n. 

Train up those sons in armor 
Their glorious path to seek, 

To boast of White Man’s honor 
And lie but to the weak ; 

To use “our native allies” 

To build those sons’ renown, 

And when they've served your purpose 
Then turn the rebels down. 

For Dark must bear the burden. 

While White will take the pay ; 

And cord awaits the traitor 
Who dares to say ns “Nay.” 

III. 

Heave up the Dark Man’s burden. 

Draw tight its binding cords. 

And rub the galling places 
With noble-sounding words. 

Stamp out the fire-brand notion 
That God made him as you : 

Whate’er from him ye would not, 

All that to him ye do. 

The Dark must bear the burden, 

The White will take the pay, 

And drastic physic’s waiting 
The wretch who says us “Nay 

IV. 

Bind fast our Dark Man’s burden, 

Just all that he can stand, 

To fill your Nabob’s coffers 
Hauled home from Dark Man’s land. 

Tbo’ every thousand dollars 
Of pay, or fortune’s loot. 

Mean thousand lives of Dark Ones 
Ground out by White Man's boot ; 

Yet Dark must bear the burden, 

For White must draw the pay, 

And woe betides whoever 
Shall dare to sav ns “Nay !” 

“There is no God,” the fool’s heart 
Hath said full long ago 
And some perchance are asking 
To-day : “Can that be so ?” 

Quoth some ; “His mills grind slowly, 

“But fine-cut work they do. 

His blizzards have been on us : 

“His earthquakes may be due.” 

Yet Dark still totes the burden. 

And White still draws the pay — 
“There is no—” may be waiting 
To “square the yards’' some dav, 

—Old Boathook in the Dayligh 
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Turkey Pacing Toward Europe 

Out of tiie ruins of the Ottomah Empire 
emerjred the Republic of Turkey, and, we are told, 
it turns its face by preference toward Europe 
instead of toward Asia. Therefore, any talk about 
a union of the Asiatics ajfainst the West, which 
would include Turkey, is characterized by official 
Turkish spokesmen as “pure imagination.” 



Turkey’s President Revisits Constantinople 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s return to Constantinople is 
interpreted as the Turkish Republic’s first step into 
the ‘sphere of European civilization.” Here the 
man whom some Turks describe as their “George 
Washington” is being welcomed by the wife of a 
prominent Turkish official. 

Numerous editorials in ^ the Angora and 
Constantinople newspapers give the impression 
that as Turkey is placed on a footing of equality 
with the Western Powers she has no inclination 
to oppose them any longer, but rather tends to be 
friendly toward them. 

TJie^ Literary Digest 


tfatilde Serao 

^ Two women, distinguished in the arts, died 
within a few days of each other, as the month 
of July drew to a close. Matilde Serao, the Italian 
novelist and journalist, died in Naples, July 27, 
and Louise Abhema, the French painter, in Paris 
on the 29ih. No other connection subsists between 
them except that they were conspicuous if not 
distinguished figures in their own land for many 
years, and had reached the ages, respectively, of 
seventy-one and eighty-nine. The Manchester 
Guardian speaks of Matilde Serao as “a novelist 
of some distinction in a land of few novels” but 
dwells on the eminence she attained “in a calling 


commonly reserved to the male— namely aa 
managing proprietor of various daily newspapers :f 
and all this in a cxjuntry where woman’s emergence* 
from domestic to public activities is still eyed 2 
askance.” Continuing: 

“In no^ country can any woman have played a 
more decisive part in building up its journalistic 
tradition. Wife of the most famous of Neapolitan 
polemists, Edoardo Scarfoglio (who produced 
during Italy’s neutrality period a superbly 
venomous attack upon the Americans), she bore him 
two sons who rivaled his fame. Till recently they 
were managing the greatest paper of Southern! 
Italy, the Matiino, in the anti-Fascist interest, being 
forcibly ejected about a year ago during the grand* 



Matilde Serao in 1907 


Fascistizatiqn of the press. For once they had beea 
caught napping and could not execute a conversion 
in time. Their mother had been more agile : her 
personal organ refrained at the right moment from 
criticism of an impatient government. 

“For Matilde Serao was never content to be 
just the wife and mother of journalists ; to the 
end she was a journalist herself. With her 
husband she founded the first modern daily in 
Rome, and afterward, independently of him, edited 
the Corriere di Napoli in Naples. The story of 
the Scarfoglio-Serao family during this quarter 
century would be the inner history of Naples 
itself— a phantasmagoria of slippery brilliance. 
What their newspapers got out of successive 
governments, and how, is a rollicking tale. It 
is a tale perhaps not yet concluded, for the 
irrepressible Edoardo and Carlo, once protagonists 
of Fascism, then its bitter enemies and much- 
advertised martyrs for the cause of liberty, are 
rumored even now by some amazing dexterity 
to have slid back into^ the Duce’s favor, and to 
be controlling from b^ind the scenes the papers 
from which they were violently ejected a year 
ago by blunt, honest Roberto Farinacci in the 
name of Fascist morality. The spirit of Naples- 
in its less admirable but most fascinating aspect 
gleams through these lemarkable family annals, as 
do the friendlier aspects of the same spirit through 
the novels of Matilde Serao.” 

, The Literary Digest 
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la Christianity In China To Die ? 

A New China is emerginK out of the chaos, 
out it does • not seem to promise much brifi^ht 
future to the propagation of the Christian faith, 
fiays •Dr. Hu Shin, Dean of Peking National 
'University, and known as the Father of the 
Uhinese Renaissance. Tn a brief article in The 
Forum he gives credit to the missionaries for the 
mateiial reform they helped bring about, but he 
says ’the dream of a ‘Christian occupation of 
China seems to be fast vanishing- probab y 
forever. And the explanation is not far to seek.” 
There IS much cheap argument in the criticism of 
the Christian missionary as an agent of imperialist 
aggression, it is true, says Dr. Hu Shih. “But 
we must realr/e,” he goes on, “that it is nationa- 
lism -the self-consciousness of a nation with no 
mean ^ cultural past—that once killed Nestorian 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Manicheism in 




Christianity In China Is Vanisuino 
Says Dr. Hu Shih, known as the Father of the 
Chinese Renaissance, telling us too, that “Christip- 
ity is fighting its last battle even in the so-called 
Christendoms.” 

‘China. It is the same n&tionalism which four 
times pfiisecuted Buddhism, and finally killed it 
alter over a thousand years oi complete Buddhistic 
conquest of China. And it is the same national 
consciousness which is now resisting the essentially 
alien religion of Christianity.” Even more 
{ormidable than nationalism, says this Chinese 
^tesman, is the rise of rationalism, and he 
tells us : 


“We nmst not forget that Chinese philosophy 
began two Ihousand five hundred years ago with 
aLaoT8e,/who taught a naturalistic conoeption 
of the universe, and a Confucius, who was frankly 
an agnostic. This rationalistic and humanistic 
tradition has always played the part of a liberator 
in every age when the nation seemed to be under 
the infliueDce of a superstitious or fanatic relidpn. 
This cultural background of indigenous China 
is now revived with the new reenforcement of 
the methods and conclusiors of modem science 
and becomes a truly formidable safeguard of the 
intellectual class against the imposition of any 
religious system whose fundamental dogmas, 
despite all efforts of its apologists, do not always 
stand the test of reason and science. 

“And, after all, Christianity itself is fighting 
its last battle, even in the so-called Christendoms. 
To us bom heathens, it is a strange sight indeed 
to see Billy Sunday and Aimee McPherson hailed 
and patronized in an age whose acknowledged 
prophets are Darwin and Pasteur ! The religion of 
Elmer Gantry and Sharon Falconer must sooner or 
later make all thinking people feel ashamed to c^l 
themselves Christians.” And then they will 
realize that Young China was not far wrong in 
offering some opposition to a religion which in its 
glorious days fought religious wars and persecuted 
science, and which, in the broad daylight of the 
twentieth century, prayed for the victory of t^e 
belligerent nations in the World War and is still 
persecuting the teaching of science in certain 
quarters of Christendom,” 

The Literary Digest 


Health Strength and beauty for Girls 



Open-door Exercise for girls 

The Strength 


Death Valley 

Death Valley, in California, was for a long time 
only lemotely accessible but the coming of the 
automobile and of railroads has made evident the 
possibilities of atti acting visitois to this desert 
region for its scenic wonders. 
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Death Valley sand-dunes 


It is, in spite of its aridity, an area aboundinjj 
in mountain ranges, ^reat valleys, salt pans, and 
interesting desert topography. Altho Death Valley 
is probably the most spectacular physiographic 
unit, other valleys and mountain ranges in Inyo 
County are also of great interest. To the geologist 
the area as a whole is inspiring ; for here the 
historical record is extraordinarily exposed, and 
both formations and structural features can be 
easily traced out, as there is little to conceal 
them. There is here a laboratory for the young 
geologist and for the student. For the artist there 
is a wealth of color and a variety of scenic 
grandeur well worthy of palet and pencil. The 
student of botany and of biolcgy can study the 
extremes of desert environment ; and the casual 
tiaveler and tourist will hind much to marvel 
over and to talk about to his less fortunate friends 
of the cities. Nature is at her extreme under 
the conditions of high heat and little water. 

The Engineering and Mining Joimial (New York) 


The Ancient Monumentslof 
Mayuibhanj 

The ancient monuments of Mayurbhanj are 
practically centred in one single locality, Khiching, 
now a small village near the western frontier of 
the State. The name Khiching is a corruption 
Capabhramsa) of Khijjinga or Khijjinga-Kotta, the 
capital of the early Bhanja chiefs according to 
their copper-plate grants, and the existing monu- 
ments support the identilication. The ruins of the 
ancient city extend far beyond the limits of the 
modern village from the bank of the Khairbhandan 
on the north to that of the Kantakliair on the south. 

As a visitor approaches Khiching from the east 
the first monument that arrests his attention is a 
small stone temple popularly known as Kutai 
Tundi and the phallic emblem of Siva installed in 
it is called Sarvesvara. It is a temple of the style 
of architecture named Nagara in the Sanskrit 
manuals and Indo-Aryan by Fergusson. 

About 400 yards to the west of the Kutai Tundi 
is situated the Thakurani sala or the compound of 
the Goddess which contains the ruins of the 
principal group of ancient temples at Khiching. 
The Thakurani or the Goddess is represented by 
an image of Chamunda, known as Kinchakesvari, 
and is still recognised as the patron goddess of 
the ruling house of Mayurbhanj. There is a shrine 


of Kinchakesvari within the palace of Baripada 
and another at Bahalda. In the sanads or land- 
grants issued by the Maharajas of Maynrbhauj in 



Nagini. Great Temple, Khiching. 

the eighteenth and early nineteenth centurieg, the 
goddess, who is invariably invoked in the preamble 
along with Jagannatha, is named Khijjngesvari 
OT the Lady of Khijing or Khiching, and 
Kinchakesvari is only a corrupt form of that name* 
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From a mouiid outside the Thakurani’s com- 
pound has been recovered the lower half of an 
inncribed image qf the Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara. 

Thfi works of the contemporary sculptors of 
Orissa, the images of Khiching have more regular 
features. Among other specimens at Khiching the 
magpiflcent torso of Durga Mahishamardini engaged 
in kilBng the demon more out of pity as reflected 
jn her face than in a spirit oi revenge, and Nagis 
that capped the row of pilasters decorating the 
outer side of the sanctum of the great temple are 
really beautiful works of art. Regular features 
are a characteristic of the products of the school 
of sculpture that flourished in Bengal and Bihar 
contemporaneously. But here also the difference 
no less remarkable. In the standing images of 
the period found in Bengal and Bihar the pose 
of the lower half of^ the body is straight and stiff, 
and the back slab is decorated in quite different 
ways. These considerations lead to the conclusion 
that while the artists employed by the Bhanja 
chief for decorating the great temple of Khiching 
were imported from Orissa, for designing figure 
sculptures he must have employed an artist of 
genius probably brought up in the Gaudian (Bengal 
Bihar; school wno, as a consequence of his contact 
with the Oriya artists and aided by fresh inspiration 
from nature, founded a new school of art at 
Khiching. 

Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Novelties in Boses 



A ifew variety promised for 1927 is ‘Mrs. 
I, Maloney’^ {H.T). It is brilliant crimson carmine 
red without variation. It is one of the best new 
garden varieties. 


Every yeaVwitnesses increased interest in rose- 
growing, and imore additions to the magnificent 
selection availAle- The rose loses nothing of its 
beauty or fraiJjlance at the hands of our experts, 
who by much painstaking research and experiment 
establish new strains whi(ih in most cases have 
additional attractions in size, shape, fragrance, form 
of habit, growth, foliage or hardiness. 



Mrs. Talbot O’Farrell” (H.T.). A new 1926 rose 
with outside petals of lemon yellow, flushed deep 
cerise to crimson. The inside of the petals is deep 
cerise, heavily flushed and veined. 

Hutohinsons Maga^kim 


The Chaos of Free Love in Russia 

Russia has forsaken the Family, and is now 
facing the gravest crisis in its career, says a writer 
who has studied court records and uncovered some 
astounding facts in connection with Russia’s ex- 
periment in changing by fiat a moral order that 
many claim to be of divine origin, and most admit 
to be the only safe one for civilization. Russia, 
writes Hubert Malkus in Success Magazine, “has 
danced wildly to the tune of free love, and has 
now begun to pay the fiddler.” It is a terrible 
price, to judge from what we now read. The 
sum and substance of his findings are that the 
new marriage and divorce laws, under which a 
boy and girl may marry on and be 

divorced on Tuesday, m less time than it takes 
to buy a railroad ticket from New York to Chicago, 
have resulted in the desertion of thousands of 
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Just a Small Group of Russia’s 4,000,000 Abandoned Children 


•wives and the abandonment of thousands of 
nameless children, to be added to the hoides of 
children which the Revolution orphaned and left 
to starve. ^ According to Mr. Malkus, last year 
100,000 wives were abandoned and appealed to the 
Soviet courts to find their husbands and compel 
them to contribute to the support of their children. 
In addition. 90,000 women brought suit against 
men who denied the paternity of their offspring. 
And 18,000 wives asked support for dependent 
children. These, we are told, are the authentica- 
ted figures of Soviet court records. The number 
of unrecorded cases, says Mr. Malkus, can only be 
surmised. 

In Russia to-day, he goes on, it is the law 
that marriage ends when love cools. “And love, 
it appears from the dockets of the Russian marriage 
courts, cools quickly ” lie describes the Russian 
method of marriage and divorce : 

, “If a man and woman wish to marry, the 
wish is sufficient to legalize the union. If the 
newly wedded pair desire to record (he marriage, 
they can do so, but it is not obligatory. It is 
helpful, however, particularly if a divorce is 
anticipated. If the marriage is not registered it 
may be necessary at some time to call witnesses 
to prove that the couple had lived together as 
man and wife. 

“Grounds for divorce is simply the desire of 
the couple to be divorced. If the marriage has 
been registered, all that is necessars^ is to appear 
before the registrar and advise him that a divorce 
has been agreed upon. Ue enters it in his book 
and the couple go their separate ways. If there 
are dependent children, each parent must contri- 
bute a third of his income to theit support. That 
is the only restraint upon divorce in Kussia, and 
curiously, it is an economic barrier, not a moral 
one. 

“This simplification of the marriage law has 
been abortive in its practical reality. Consider 
wnat this t^ffort to ‘free’ the sexes has done. It 
has reduced marriage to an agreement to live 
together only as long as it suits the fancy of the 
parties thereto. The handicap of the children and 
obligation to support them is something else again. 


But how can a country police husbands who evade 
their responsibilities by hundreds of thousands? 
The situation is further complicated because in 
thousands of cases it is difficult or impossible to 
establish paternity or the consent of the man to be 
the husband of the woman he has lived with when 
there has been no registration of the marriage. 

“Consider the marriage situation as it exists 
in Russia to-day. It is literally possible to 
marry a girl on Monday and divorce her on 
Tuesday ; no question of alimony is involved, 
except when tliere are dependent children. And 
what is the result of this freedom? There is an 
appalling number of these casual week-end 
marriages. From such unions, obviously, have 
come the suits of the 100,000 abandoned wives, 
and the 9'>,00u women who could not find a man 
to acknowledge paternity of their child. In these 
nearly 20i>,000 cases, the men did not avail 
themselves of the divorce courts. They simply 
walked off. The 18,000 who apparently did go 
through the formality of getting a divorce evaded 
the responsibility of contributing to the support of 
their children.’" 

The Soviet Russian form of Communism, as 
Mr. Malkus explains it, has no place for the family. 
Men and women, except for some con(!ession to 
biological facts that not even Communism can 
ignore, have equal rights and obligations. A 
husband is not required to support his wife, and 
is only jointly responsible for the support of the 
children. The woman is expected to provide. 
Little value is placed on her work in the hope; 
she must be a worker outside the home. To 
go on : 

“This breaking up of family ties, under the 
Soviet theory of ideal relations between the sexes, 
frees the woman from 'fecononiic slavery.’ It wipes 
out her status in the bourgeois family ^ife as a 
‘chattel of the man’. It makes the only bond 
between husband and wife one of mutual affection 
and a decent feeling of responsioility. That, is the 
theory in a nutshell. 

“But t.ie fact is something else entirely. The 
idealistic laws as outlined, failed, it seems at least, 
to give freedom to 208,000 women last year. On 
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the contrary, these same women were burdened 
with small children and abandoned to starve. By 
such a costly process is family life being broken 
up. *As a means of making workers out of women, 
howevei\ it has certain virtues. The abandoned 
women will be forced to^ work to suppoit them- 
selves and their elf-spring. The marriage laws 
have accomplished this much: That they have 
•freed woman from man’s domination is not so 
clearly apparent. 

“Any one who has made the most casual 
examination of the statements of the Soviet leaders 
can reach no conclusion except that which is 
forced on him— -that the aim is the definite des- 
Icuction of the family, and that the method is to 
make family life difficult through economic organi- 
zation, to destroy the recognized safeguards of the 
family, and to stifle the ambitions that have made 
the family the impelling force in all progress as 
far back as tae memory of man goes.” 

The Liiet'ary Digest. 


Visa Anna May Wong 

The famous Chinese film actress, who has 
recently made a big success in the screen version 
of “Mr. Wu,” which naturally was a play “right 
into her hands,” and also in a mystery play called 
“The Green Parrot.” She has been one of the most 
intriguing figures at Hollywood for some years past, 
and, it is said, is coming to London to appear in 
a British-made film, the name of which has not 
been disclosed. 



The Tailer 


Miss Anna May Wong 
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ENGLISH 

Modern India.— Its PRonLiAfs and their solution : 
By V. %I1. Rutherford, M A, MB, ( Cantab). 
Published by the Labour Puhbshing Company Ltd. 
'^8, Great Ormond Street, London W. C. Price 
7s. 6d^ net, 268 pages. 

This little volume does great credit to the 
fflithor whose name was a household word in 
India in the days of the Anti-partition agitation 
when Lord Morley was ^Secretary of State for 


India. He was one of the small band of English*^ 
men who befriended India in her trials durioc 
that period. The present volume shows how the 
author has kept up his interest in Indian affairs 
and has embodied in the volume his mature 
judgment on British administration in India. 

The book consists of 15 chapters besides an 
introduction which beautifulL summarises the 
scope of the work. It is worthwhile quoting the 
names of the chapters, which are as follows:— 
Mahatma Gandlii, Go-operation in the^ counoiK 
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The Constitution of India, How the^eople Live, 
Remedies for Poverty, Agricultuffe and the 
Remedy icf Pover^, Indianisation,^ Labour and 
Trade Union, Emi^rration and Over-population, 
Public Health and War aprainst Disease, Public 
Health and Prohibition, Education, Indian States, 
British Imperial Excesses for delaying Self- 
Oovemment for India, The Political Situation. A 
mere perusal of these head lines will show that 
there could not be a better enumeration of the 
burning problems of Indian politics than that con- 
tained in these head lines. The treatment of the 
theme under each chapter is simply enthralling 
and the most ardent Indian nationalist could not 
have better put his case before the bar of humanity 
than what ^he author has done in this little 
volume. The publication of the volume at the 
present juncture is most opportune. India’s 
enemies are all busy doing their worst to 
retard the progress of India towards self-govern- 
ment in all possible ways. At such a time Indian 
nationalists must put forth their best efforts in 
presenting India’s case before the world. Other- 
wise judgment will go by default. 

The line of attack chosen by the author is 
that of the Indian nationalist. No one anxious to 
usher in a new order of things could take any 
other. At the very outset the author explains 
that his object in writing this book “is to right 
Great Britain in the eyes of India and of the 
world by prevailing upon my countrymen to 
grant complete self-government to India” and 
proceeds to add in the very next sentence that 
by denying self-government to one-fifth of the 
human race we lay ourselves open to the charge 
of being the greatest barrier to freedom and 
progress in the world.” 

About the Montagu reforms the author says 
that “instead of conferring responsible govern- 
ment upon India, they strengthened and con- 
solidated the powers of the British bureaucracy 
behind sham Parliaments.” The outbursts of 
communal strife are due according to him to the 
“communal electorates” in the reforms. All the 
promises of the British (xovemment about 
“responsible Gov-rnment” and “Partnership” are 
according to him mere sham and dishonest. He 
quotes in this connection the classical words of 
Lord Lytton when he wrote “we all know that 
these claims and expectations never can or will 
be fulfilled. We have to choose between prohibit- 
ing them and cheating them and we have chosen 
the ^ leiist straightforward course. Since I am 
writing confidentially I do not hesitate to say 
that both the Government of England and of 
India appear to me up to the present moment 
unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of 
having taken every means in their power of 
breaking to the heart the words of promise they 
had uttered to the ear.” Every day unfortunately 
brings new fulfilment of these old words ! 
Regarding the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment the author says:— “The mere fact that 
Lord Birkenhead, the arch-conspirator of rebellion 
in Ulster, is Secretary of State for India where 
‘patriotism’ is a crime, punishable at law, proves 
His Majesty’s Government to be 'dishonest’ and 
‘illogical’, unless Mr. Baldwin appointed him with 
the definite intention to lead Indians out of bondage 
to the promised land of Self-Government.” 

Regarding Imperialism the author’s remarks are 


still more poignant, “Clothed in, self-rigHteous- 
ness, our besetting sin, we strut like Pharisees 
over the imperial stage and thank God that we are 
not like other Imperialists— Greeks, Romans, and 
Huns (ancient and modem). A little sober tBink- 
ing might suggest to us that we are* greater 
sinners against a world of peace and goodwill 
than our imperial brothers the Greeks, Romans 
and Huns, for they had not the advantage of the 
light and lessons to mankind which flow from 
Calvary, the French and the Russian Revolutions,” 
Says the writer and proceeds to add ; “Living in 
glass-houses we denounce German and Austrian 
Imperialist for doing in Alsace-Lorraine and 
Italy what we do on a bigger scale in India, 
Eg:^t and elsewhere,” 

The chapter on ‘Gandhi’, which is a beautiful* 
summary of the political situation in India from 
the time the Mahatma entered Indian politics up 
to date, ends with the following inspiring words, 
“The second chapter (the chapter on “Indian 
Politics”) ended, according to his enemies, the British 
Imperialists, in failure, to which conclusion even 
some of his bellicose friends in the National 
Congress subscribed. As Mr. Llyod George 
would say, he failed to “deliver the goods”, he 
failed to deliver India from the British yoke. 
Some day some historiin writing in ‘How India 
fought for Freedom’ with more enlightenment and 
longer vision than Imperial weathercocks will 
relate that Gandhi won a great moral victory 
over the British Empire ; that he shewed to the 
world that Indian civilization with its gospel of 
non-violence, sacrifice, and peace is higher than 
British civilization with its doctrine of the sword, 
might is right and exploitations of weak nations 
by physically stronger nations ; that he awakened 
the soul of India from the sleep of slavery so 
that it will never sink back again under foreign 
thraldom, and that he influenced wond opinion 
so strongly that the British people must react 
quickly to it and grant his country the inalienable 
right to govern itself,” 

All aspiring young nationalist politicians should 
read this book and know the other side of the 
shield. B, C. 

Kropotkin’s Revoi.utionary Pamphlets : By Peter 

a otkin. Edited with Introduction by Boger N. 

win. Vanguard I\ess, New York City, pp, 
SOT, Price 60 cents. 

Bora a Prince of Czarist Russia, Peter Kropotkin 
became a noted scientist, and then forsook his 
class and his profession and became the foremost 
leader of communist-anarchism. With his mighty 
pen he dissected society, exerting tremendous in- 
fluence upon all intellectual classes of his day, — 
scientists, intellectuals, and working men and 
women. He wrote nine serious and inpiportant 
volumes on the social sciences, but it was through 
his pamphlets,— printed cheaply that workers in 
every European land, as well as in Chin i and 
Japan could read them,— that he exerted the 
greatest influence. All his pamphlets, except four, 
which have been published in the English language, 
have now been compiled in this volume. There is 
also an appendix containing his famous article on 
Anarchism written for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
an article treated most objectively and forming e 
very excellent reference for those who wish a brief 
resume of the history and principles of the whole 
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movement. The volume is so arranged that a 
systematic picture of Kropotkin’s teachings may 
be had. 

The volume includes pamphlets on The Spirit of 
Revolt : on Anarchism : its Basis and Principles ; 
Anarchist morality ; Anarchism, its Philosophy and 
Ideals Modern Science and Anarchism ; Law and 
Authority ; Prisons and Their Moral Influence on 
Prisoders ; Revolutionary Government; and the 
fluffsian Revolution and the Soviet Government 

One of the most important pamphlets in the 
volume is his “Appeal to the Young”, i which is 
ever fresh and young, and which has moved 
•countless thousands of intellectual professional 
youth. It was ^written especially for the intellec- 
tuals, and in his preface he takes it for granted 
tJiat his reader is a young man or woman who 
has studied a trade or a science for several years 
at the cost of society, and that he or she has not 
done this in order to use this training as an in- 
strument of plunder or gain ; that the man “must 
be depraved indeed and utterly cankered by vice 
who has not di earned that one day he would apply 
his intelligence, his abilities, his knowledge to help 
on the enfranchisement of those who to-day grovel 
in misery and in ignorance.” 

Those who wish to have some knowledge of 
what Anarchism, really is, instead of depending 
upon the ignorant references in the daily press 
and government reports, could gain much by 
reading this volume. They will learn quickly 
enough that an Anarchist is not a man with a 
bomb in one pocket and a dagger in the other, but 
a man who holds to a certain social system of 
co-operation and mutual aid as a life’s principle. 
A principle which will enable thousands of work- 
ing men and women (such as Sacco and Yanzetti A 
or intellectuals and scientists of w^ch Kropotkin 
was a type, to give up a life of ease and luxury, 
or to face death, is not a principle to be lightly 
treated. One does not say ‘'be an Anarchist”, but 
one does have the duty of urging, in the words of 
Goethe : '‘Light, more light !” 

^ The Study of Musk’ ix Gkumajsty : Edited by 
Karl K'iesel and Ernst Otto Thiele. Pvhli>hed by 
the. Uriwersity Department of the North Herman 
Lloyd in coUaboration with the Union of German 
Students of Music, li)27. Berlin, Margareienstr, 10, 
60 pp. Price not given* 

The moat complete volume about the study of 
music in Germany, which has appeared, in the 
volume under review. It is very beautifully 
produced, with illustrations, and with every kind 
of information which a student, desirous of 
studying music in Germany, should know. There 
are chapters on The Concert in Germany, Musical 
Festivals, The New Era in Music, Latest 
Developments of the Science of Music in Germany, 
The Voice of the Teacher, Musical Science 
at the German Universities, The Study of the 
History of Music, the German Conservatories, 
Young Germany’s Musical Movement, (Jerman 
Opera Opera Staging, The Berlin Collection of 
Musical Insiruments, and a Musical Journey through 
Germany. At the end of the volume are compelte 
lists, with addresses, of all the musical universities 
of Germany, of important State, Municipal .and 
private music schools, of the institutes of music at 
tha»variou8^ Universities, of institutions devoted 
"’to church and school music, important music 
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hbraries, leliing opera houses, and the cost of 
living and or\tudy of music in Germany. Every 
question that a stadent of music might ask is here 
answered. / 

The volume gives some idea of the part play^ 
by music in the life of the German people. This 
role is tremendous, for the Germans are a people 
who have produced most of the great composers, 
and to-day .in Germany every child is brought up 
in an atmosphere in which music is cultivated. The 
musical festivals at the birthplaces of the great 
composers, are yearly events in Germany— for 
instance, the Beethoven Festival in Bonn, the 
Wagner, Brahms and Pfilzner festivals in Munich, 
the Mozart festival in Salzburg. These festivals, 
as well as the cultivation ot music amongst the 
masses, keeps alive the traditions by which music 
is not an amusement of the selected few, but an 
integral part of the life of the common people. We 
can easily compare Germany witii England and 
America to see the role played by music. England 
is known as “the land without music,” or at best 
of very mediocre music. In America there are 
two opera houses. But in Germany there are some 
sixty opera houses, dozens of philharraonia 
orchestras, untold numbers of choruses composed 
of workingmen and women, as well as men and 
women from other classes. The revival of old 
German folk songs, and later the cultivation of the 
classics, is an integral part of the German youth 
movement. 

Those who wish more detailed information 
should write for the volume under review. It is 
in the Euglish language. 

Passing Thkoxjoh Geemany : Published by Ih\ 
Kiesel, Berlin, Margaretensir, 10, 160 pp. 

This is an exceptionallguide for English-speaking 
visitors touring Germany. The English is of a 
very high order, and the volume is published to 
give travellers a more complete idea of Germany 
than they get in ordinary guide-books. Attention 
is drawn to cultural and educational institutions 
and in this way an attempt is made to give the 
visitor more than a sight-seeing view of Germany. 
All the important historical places are, of course, 
described, all the beautiful points for sight-seeing 
are given, but the volume also gives us historical 
sketches of places and personalities. The book is 
illustrated with very excellent photographs and 
lithographs. 

A. S. 

The Evil Religion Does : By Morrison L 
Swift. The Liberty Pi^ess, Boston-- 1027., $ 2 00, 

This is a poor performance of a propagandist 
who has lost his ^ mental balance through racial 
prejudice and racial hatred. It is neither a 
thoughtful nor a thought-provoking work and as 
such does not deserve any serious criticism. The 
author thinks that the main tenet of Christianity is 
“love”. Christ was an Asiatic and the Asiatic doctrine 
of love has been the cause of all mischief to the world. 
It emerged in Asia several centuries after the 
first initiation of Intelligence by the Gieeks nearly 
twenty -five centuries ago. Love is Asiatic in 
essence, while intelligence is European ! Love 
turns evolution into retrogression and degeneration. 
The way of solution is thiough intelligence. The 
Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of all men 
is a direct corollary of the doctrine of tb^ 
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supremacy of love. The acceptance Chnsttani^ 
implies the acceptance of the wctrme of. the 
brotherhood of all men and tliat imClies the giving 
of unrestrioted advantage to Jews ^d Chinese m 
America, which would ultimately mean the prjjpon- 
derance of these Asiatic races in America and the 
destruction of American civilisation. . America, 
therefore, needs a substitute for Christianity and 
the Church. “Were Christians thus Christianised, 
all immigration bars would be thrown aside, and 
since China is the most populous and prolific 
oriental people with Japan her equal in fecundity, 
successive tidal waves of these two populations 
would inundate An^erica*’. It would . mean not 

only the de«Christianisation of all Christians but 
also the dying of the white race on the North 
American continent, and then in Europe. In five 
out of the ten chapters of the book the author 
gives vent to his hatred and jealousy of the 

Jewish people in the moat shameless, selfish, 
uncivil and brutal manner. Race haired can hardly 
be manifested in a bitterer form. The author 
hates Christ, because he was a Jew, and hates 

Christianity, because of its doctrine of love and 

universal brotherhood, which, in his opinion, had 
softened the minds of the Americans in allowing 
the Jews and other orientals to stay and ply their 
trade in America. 

In the first chapter of the book, the author 
says that the watchword of the Asiatic religion of 
Christianity is love, whereas “intelligence”, which 
was first discovered in Greece, is the watchword 
of modem civilisation. He then continues to show 
the evil eflects of love divorced from intelligence 
and the superiority of intelligence. But though he 
claims himself to be an apostle of intelligence, he 
does not show this noble quality to such an extent 
as to discern the common fact that there is ro 
natural opposition between love and intelligence 
and that if love divorced from intelligence is the 
source of many superistitioiis, intelligence without 
love would not only be unable to exert any 
constructive influence on society, but might as 
well destroy every fabric of civilization. The 
primary stages of the effect of French enlighten- 
ment in the French revolution and the manufacture 
in our day of weapons of war of ever-increasing 
destructive power may be pointed out as an 
illustration of this fact. Love and intelligence arc 
both to be regarded as the two legs, of the pro- 
gressive march of civilisation and either of them 
without the other might make a lame society slip 
down on the downward path of degradation and 
ruin. 

If the author is ignorant of the great wisdom 
and learning of the ancient Indians long before 
the intellectual career of the Greeks, why does he 
say that before the Greeks no one dreamed of the 
powers of intellect ? He never heard of the 
Hindus, the Egyptians and the Chinese ! “Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread'\ But such 
bold rushes are almost becoming an Amerinan 
virtue. Not to speak of this Mr. Swift, even a 
professor like Mr. Thilly of the Cornell University 
says in his History of Philosophy (New York, 
1914, p. 3), “A universal history of philosophy 
would include the philosophies of all peoples. 
Not all peoples, however, have produced real 
systems of thought, and the speculation of only a 
few can be said to have had a history. Many do 
not rise beyond the mythical stage. Even the 


theories of oriental peoples, the Hindus, Egyptians 
Chinese, consist in the main, of ‘mythological and 
ethical doctrines, and are not thoroughgoing 
systems of thought. They are .shot through with 
poetry and faith.” The .Amen cans seem tp have 
passed their laws of immigration not only against 
world immigration but also against world 
knowledge. American knowledge for America, 
Texas science for Texas. This immigration law 
forbidding free competition with the people oj 
the world, this artificial insulation of knowledge 
and activity will gradually bring America down 
on the sloping hill of culture. Yankee ignorance 
is sometimes as colossal as Yankee dollars are 

plentiful. r, XT 

S. N. Dasgupta 

A pAGjRANr OF India: By Adolf Waley, Pp> ^ + 
556, WonstaUe S Co, 1927), Price 15s. net. 

This is a history of India from the invasion 
of Alexander the Great to the death of Aurangzib 
(1707 A.D.). But it differs from all other histones 
of our country by concentrating attention solely 
on the great personalities and ages and rigidly 
oinittirg all minor characters and incidents wmeh 
make Indian history so distracting to the. reader. 
The author’s aim was “that the actors m this 
Pageant should, wherever possible, speak for 
themselves in their own words as handed down 
by ancient tradition or as revealed by the 
historians of those days.” And he has succeeded 
in making the reader see the great epochs oi 
Indian history like a moving scene. His narrative 
is eminently attractive and the makers or In^dia s 
history certainly live in his pages, instead of being 
mere names and shadows. . The human element 
of history has been specially emphasised and 
illustrated by frequent resort to sources like 
Jahangii's autobiography, the translations m 
Elliot and Dowson, Akharnamalu besides iod s 
Rajasihan, Sarkar’s Aurangxib and Shivaji, aG. 

Naturally Mr. AValey has produced the best 
results in his five long chapters . on the Great 
Muglials, because here the materials are most 
abundant and the heroes most striking. But m 
doing “the graphic”, he lias sacrificed, depth and 
acenraej’^. The people and the economic aspect ol 
history were probably deliberately excluded by 
liira, as a writer concerned with the heroes 
only. Hence, this work should not be judged 
by comparison with the regular type of histories. 

In a work covering such an enormous length 
of time and containing so many hundreds or 
proper names, mistakes are to be expected in a 
wnter who is admittedly not a specialist. But 
Mr. Waley, in his fondness for pictures(iue touches, 
has not exercised his critical faculty sufficiently, so 
that truth and fiction, contemporary official records 
and modern romances jostle, together m many oi 
his pages, and incline serious students to look 
askance at this book. . 

We note a few of the numerous ^rors m it 
Page 4, the discoveries at Mohenjo Daro were 
made by Mr. Banerji and at Harappa .by D. R. 
Sahani. P. 17, Chanakya was not a Liinister of 
Dhanananda. P. 24, the temple of Bodh Gaya does 
not “still remain in Buddhist hands.” F- were 
there Rojputs in the Sunga period ictrea .130 R L;) 

P. 57, Bakun tala was not a. Brahman rarl. but fit 
to be married to a Kshatriya” as Kaiidas s^j 3* , 
P.62, the origin of the Malava era is wrongly given. 
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P. 126, Sangagot% disgaises the name Samjukta, 

P. 164, M.arwar mistraoslated as “the Region of 
Death.’’ P. 228 aad* elsewhere Singram Singh should 
be Saitgmm Singhs P. 249 footnote, Guru does 
not mean Vuardian, but religious preceptor, P. 357 

means below, P. 415 the Boughtou myth is 
repeated. P. 414 the Emperor’s court chronicler 
tells a different tale of Jahanara's burning. 

• P. 425, Shnja was the second (not eldest) son of 
the Emperor (as our author admits on p. 434). There 
is no proof of Shuja having embraced the Shia 
religion : even Aurangzib never accused him of 
heresy. P. 437, the story of the duping of Murad 
is opposed to the extant state papers. P. 462, the 
guards did not behead Bulaiman Shukoh, but he 
ww poisoned to death. P. 464, Aurangzib did not 
“forbid music or singing throughout the empire,” 
but only at Court. P. 469, repeats the myth of a 
daughter of Aurangzib {Zinal this time, instead of 
Zeh) having fallen in love with Shivaji in 1666. 

P. 470, Shivaji was under suveillance for 3 months 
(not four). P. 488 the negotiations between Shivaji 
and Vyankoji are correctly described in the English 
and French Factory Records, which contradict tlie 
tradition quoted from Parasnes and Kincaid here. 
P. 505, Prince Akbar did not go to Panhala fort, 
nor was he lodged at Parli (but at a small village 
named Pali, east of Bombay island). P. 525 Pam 
Nayak died when on a visit to Aurangzib soon 
after the fall of Bijapur. The myriads of Marathas 
assembled at Raigarh at the coronation of Shiyair 
must have shouted in Marathi and not in Hindi 
(Maharaj kij ai). 

Nana Faunavis, Life of : By A, Macdonald, 
reprinted with an autobiographical memoir. With 
an introduction by II 0, Bnuiinson, 5, lUusirasions, 
Oxford University Press, Bs, 5» 

This life .of the great Maratha ^ statesman was 
“compiled from original MSS., family records, and 
verbose conversations with the relatives and 
liersonal attendants of Nana Farnavis,” by 
Captain IVIacdonald in 1851. Tfte original edition, 
of which only 250 copies were printed, is n 9 w 
very scarce and costly, and the Oxford University 
has very wisely added this work to its series of 
reprints of rare India books, and enriched tlie 
reprint by adding Briggs’ translation of the 
autobiographical memoir of the early life of^ the 
Nana (the Marathi text of which has been printed 
m i\ie Katmtihas-Sangralia'), 

The illustrations are all new. and incomparably 
superior to the wretched lithographs (done in 
Bombay) of the first edition. The paper and 
printing are admirable. 

Tibet, Past and Pbksent : By Sir Charles Bell, 
cheap ed,, pp. XII+32(j, with 40 illustrations 
and 2 maps, Oxford University Press, 1927, Price 
10s, neU 

Sir Charles ^ell was British Political Repre- 
sentative in Tibet for ten years, 1908-1918, and a 
personal ffiend of the Dalai Lama. The opportu- 
nities that he had of securing accurate inforinatiqn 
about the country and personally observing it, 
were unrivalled, apd this very useful account of 
the country, the people, their history and relations 
other states, has become the standard work 
on Tibet, It is further embellished with a narra- 
tive of the British mission to i^hasa, the Dalai 
Lama’s visit to India, the Shnla Conference (1914), 


and Sir CharleJteell’s own suggestion as to Bribsh 
policy. He love/ the people and has compressed a 
fund of information into this volume, without, 
however, impairing its readableness. The appen- 
dices contain the texts of important treaties, in- 
scriptions, &c. This cheap edition ought to be m 
the hands of all who are interested in this lit^- 
known land. X* 

Pai'er Cxtrkency in’ India : By B. B, Das Qupia, 
M, A., Ph,M)., B, Sc, (Econ\ Lond„with a Foreward 
by Prof, J. G, Coyajee, Published- by the Calcutta 
University, 1927, pp, XV1II^332, 

The subject of Indian currency and finance is 
highly technical one and the many thorny 

S roblems brought into light in the course of recent 
iscussions of the last Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance demonstrated, not for the lirat 
time, the need of a special work dealing with 
the paper currency. The book under ^ notee 
supplies this want and the author of it, Dr. 
Das (lupta, de.serves the gratitude of all students 
of Indian economics and those engaged m currency 
controversies for having, for the first time, singled 
out the whole theory and system of Indian paper 
currency for a clear analytic treatment, shorn 
of the many non-economio issues that rightly or 
wrongly have been allowed to clod it. But his 
critical examination of the present position and 
theory of Indian paper currency is preceded by 
an account of its development so that we get 
for the first time a study ol the problem m its 
proper historical perspective. The book is divided 
into two parts. The first part contains a 
description of the system of paper currency* as 
it existed before 1861, the year when the business 
of issuing notes passed from the banks to the 
Government of tlie country. In the second part 
the author traces the growth of the system from 
1861 to the present times, and in the course of it 
he makes a critical examination of the recomnm- 
dations of the ITilton-Young Commission. The 
suggestions ho makes are marked by a balanced 
and sound judgment and deserve 1 careful 
consideration, . . ^ ^ 

There are three appendices giving the Paper 
Currency Acts of 1861 and of 1923 and 1925 and 
extracts from the Curency Bill of 1927. There are 
two excellent bibliographies~*one for each part of 
the book. 

Hundred Per Cent Wdian, By C, 0, Shah, 
Pice As, 6 New Era Series, pjn IV and 57, 

The “hundred per cent, Indian” is the proto- 
type of the “hundred per cent, Amencan’;— ‘the 
bigoted nationalist, who ^ in order to achieve a 
perfect unalloyed patriotism rejects all fqreim 
goods, whether cultural or commercial. It is the 
mentality of such a type that the author exposes 
and criticizes in his closely reasoned and powerful 
essay. But ivhen our author identifies the psychology 
of such a type with that of Mahatma Gandhi and 
thinks that Mahatmaji’s philosophy idealises a 
narrow patriotism, we beg, not to differ from him, 
but just to suggest that he is perhaps— we may be 
wrong— a little wide of the mark. It is so easy 
to misunderatand great men. 

Art as Will And Idea : C, Jinarajadasa, 

ViecrPresideni of the Theosophical Society, Theoso- 
phiccU Publishing Houses Adyar, Madru^ 1927, 
pp, 197. • 
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A small pamphlet containing /ix discourses 
on art in tl:^ clear and charming stylAcliaracteristic 
of the author. ^ 


Development ok .Hindu Politv and Political 
Theories : Narayan Chandra Bandoi)adhyaya 

M.A, Part I pp. X + 527. PricR B<t. 8. Publish- 
ed by R, Camhray rf* Co* College Square* 
Cahutta, W27, 

The author has already established^ his repu- 
tation by nublishing a series of studies on the 
political and economic life of the ancient Hindus. 
His “Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India*’ 
and his “Kautilya” have demonstrated his capacity 
for patient analysis of historical data as well as 
that for comprehensive generalisation. In the 
present work he surveys the socio-political ^ evolu- 
tion of the Hindus from the dim prehistoric past 
down to the establishment of the^ centralised 
monarchv under the Mauryas. As is inevitable in 
such a broad survey, the. author is obliged to 
state briefly or dispose of summarily many com- 
plicated problems that challenged the attention of 
his predecessors in the same field of research. 
But coming out of the rather dangerous speculative 
zones of Irjdo-Eiiropean and Aryo-Dravidian history, 
the author makes a laudable attempt to recons- 
truct the politi(ial life of tlie ancient Hindus 
out of the surer data contained in the Vedic, the 
pnsLVedic and the Epic literature, lie evokes pur 
admiration by his painstaking citations ^ of original 
texts as well as by his healthy historical scepii- 
cism which refuses to be dazed by the superficial 
parallelisms with the Western political liistory. 
*Tt is often diflicult”, says the writer, “to render 
the ideas expressed by words of Indian vociibulary 
by using similar ones from the terminology of the 
West. The word Pi'lity. for instance, never 
connotes the ideas contained in the word Rishtra 
and it is doubtful whetlier the Rajya can be safely 
rendered into English by the word Slate This 
historical sanity characterises the works of 
Bandyopadhyaya and makes them eminently useful 
for the students who are entering the field. His 
grasp of the ethnological and anthropological 
significance of many rituals lends to his studies 
an additional interest. His intensive study of the 
various tribes and tribal constitutions of ancient 
India and his co-ordination of the data of the 
Brnhmana literature, with those of the Great 
Epicis. make this first part of his suiwey specially 
valuable. His development of the idea of Dharma, 
of elective loyalty, of king as “the moral guardian 
of the community” and such other items make his 
book eminently readable and interesting. We 
recommend it to the students of Indology and of 
comparative politics. 

Manu’s Land and Trade Law^s : By E. S. 
Voidyanatha Ayyar,, B- J., Tligginbothams, Madras, 
1027. 

New discoveries upset periodically the 
academic stomach of some scholars. Here is a 
case in point. The Sumerian hypothesis of Hall 
was backed by the wild conjecture of Waddell 
connecting “the Phoen cians of the 30th century 
B. 0 , with the“]ndo-Sun)ero-British (!) Confederacy 
of Central Asia” and identifying them with the 
Panchalas of Maliabharta ! This Waddellian 
revelation threw Mr. Ayyar into a paroxysm 


of historical, speculation and he by 

discovering in his turn that the *Oode of 
Manu is essentially Sumerian in ' origin and was 
compiled from the same source as king 
Hammurabi’s Code of Bibvlon, the Assyrian Code 
and the Hattie Code of Cappadocia.” We would 
request the learned author to condescend to.<leave 
for a while the supernal heights of Sumerology 
and read Manu’s Code, Mahabharata, Ramayaua,* 
Arthashastra, etc., in the originals and not in the 
English translations. That may help him to form 
clearer ideas about “Manu’s Land and Trade 
Laws,” 

The Relruon and Philosopiiv of the Veda and 
TJpanisiiad-1 : By Arthur Berriedale Keith i%r. 
XVUl^683. Price 45 Sh, Harvard Oriental 
Series. Vols, 31 and 32. 

These two sumptuous volumes embody the 
researches of Prof. Keith into the Samhira-Brahmana 
strata of Indian culture. The manuscript was 
ready for print as early as 1916 (June), but the 
gods of theEuropean political Olympus frowned and 
the book could not go to the press till as late as 
June 1924! The British politicians were too 
much engrossed with “Imperial concerns” to think 
of the cuPure of India, especially oi the dim 
Vedic ages ! So Prof. Keith had to wait and wait 
till Prof. Lanman arranged to publish these 
volumes in his memorable Harvard Oriental Senes. 
The comment of Prof. Keith is significant. 

“ Some share of the blame must fall on the 

deplorably inadequate provision made for Sanskrit 
research in this (Edinburgh) . University, as the 
result in part of public indiderence, in pirt of 
the many insistent: demands on strictly limited 
academic* resources. It is deeply to be regretted 
that British opinion should be so headless of the 
duty of contributing to the investigation of the 
ancient civilisation of a land whence Britain has 
received so much of her power and wealth. 

That such a renowned scholar should bo 
forced to seek the hospitality of an ^American 
publishing board is no doubt a case of inexcusa- 
ble neglect” and is symptomatic of the progres- 
sive invasion of the spirit of material exploitation 
of India without reference to her rich cultural 
legacies. What a retrogression from the days of 
Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and Alexander 
Cunningham ! j ^ 

The two volumes are condensed, summaries of 
practically the entire mass of discussions on Vedic 
antiquities. The language, race and superstitions, 
the cults, rituals, and speculations of the , Vedic 
Indians have been described and tested m the 
light of Comparative Philology, Mythology and 
Religion. The main sections of the book discuss 
the nature of the Gods and Demons of the Veda, 
the Vedic Ritual and the Pmlosophy of the Veda. 
The treatment, as is charactenstic of Prof. Keith, 
is exhaustive with up-to-date refl^ences so that 
if any one finds it** inconvenient to accept the 
reading of the author lie may form hifi indepen- 
dent judgment by consulting the original S 9 uipes. 
In spite of a rather summary treatment of individual 
theories and isolated topics, this book pf Prof. 
Keith will stand as the most complete and up-to- 
date compendium of Vedic lore in the Eogkii 
language. Eight important appendices help the 
readers to follow the latest speculation into me 
age of the Avesta and the Eigveda, the Indo- 
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Eatopean fire cult, the cremation and burial and 
specially the Dravldiau element in Indian thought. 
The Harvard •Oriental Series, under its devoted 
edrtcr Prof. Lanman. has spared no pains to 
make the book a model for oriental publication. 
An exhaustive {general and Sanskrit index enhances 
th 0 % value of the book, which should be in the 
hands of every student of Indology. 

• K. N. 

The* Ohcldren’s Life of Jfsus (In the Riule’s 
OWN Words) : Arranged by Arthur Mee: Ilodder 
and Stoughton Ltd,, London’ 

Itf the present volume the life history of Jesus 
_has ^been traced not from historical sources or 
•documents, but from the Bible itself. In a word, 
the Bible has been re-arranired in a wav suitable 
and pleasant to the children. The Avords and 
style of the Bible have been kept intact. 
The arrangement is so skilful and nice, without 
the slightest injustice to the Biblical text, that 
the book attracts the reader at a glance and 
extorts admiration. It is profusely illustrated, 
and the illustrations are fine. The get-up also is 
nice. We are confident, the book will be highly 
liked and appreciated by children. 

SELF-KNOWTjEDaE : By Swami AhhedanandU’ 
Puhlishfid by Drahmaehari Santa Chaitanya, 
EamJcrMna Vedanta So&ieiy, Calcutta, 

Enunciation of the knowledge of the true self is 
the theme of the volume. To know one’s' self is a 
very difficult thing, and the author helps the 
reader to overcome that difficulty by looking at 
self from different view-points. It will serve as a 
guide-book for those who strive for self-develop- 
ment and a true understanding of human natui'e, 

P. Sen-Gupta. 
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Dxjla.li : By Bampridu T)uti, To be h/td of 
GuradoR Chatterji cf? Sons, 203-hl Corn’- 
walh\<i Street, Cakutta, 

This is a book of short stories. The author is 
a young writer % but his poems and stones bear 
mark of bis literary talents. The stories in the 
volume before us are simple, clear and quite good 
in style. They aflord a very pleasant reading. 


Bwami Gfeta * By Purnanandn Swami, 
Co^leeled and arranged by Shimkrtshna Dutta,, B, A, 
Barendra Library, 204 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 
Price as 10, 


This is a book on spiritual tonics. It will be 
valuable to those who are interested in matters 
religious. ^ ^ 

^ P. Sen-Gupta. 


» ViSVA-BiIARATI PtmUCNTIONS 

We have received the following neatlv got-up 
volumeg of Tagore’s works, published bv Rai Saheb 
Jagaoananda Ray from the Visva-Bharati 
iGranthiflaya 217. Cornwallis St, Calcutta. 

1, Balaka— Edition^ pp, 117. Price 
Be 2-12 as. 

2. SisHU Bholanath-*:?)?}. 86, Price Re* 1 


3. Edition, pp* 60. Price Six 
annas I 

4. QoRA0-Fourth Edition, pp. 649. Price Bs 3. 

5. Sankalan— Edition, pp. 385. Price J- 

Idas. ^ 

Thes e are all very well-known works of Tagore. 
The fourtli is a book of Selections, 

H. S. 


HINDI-SANSKRIT 

.lAiNA Inscriptions Part I[ (containing Index of 
Places, Glossary of Tfimes of Achary ns, CoUecU 

ed and compiled by Farm Chnni Nihar. M, A., 
B, L., M. R. A. S* Cakutta, 1927 : price Rs. 5 
iPage.s 132’^ 84^^26). 

This is the second volume of Jaina inscriptions 

S uhlished by Mr. Puranchand Nahar, who has been 
oing yeoman’s seivice to the cause of Jaina epi- 
graphy by making accessible to the student of 
.laina epigraphy and history the vast material 
hidden in temples. The present volume contains 
the transcripts in Nagan (jharacters of U 1 1 epigraphs ‘ 
taken from 80 places so far apart as Rangpur in tne 
east to Banner in Mar war in the west and fiom 
Delhi in the north to Malda in the south. As ithe 
oldest of the transcribed inscriptions dates back 
only from the ninth century A. D. and the vast 
bulk of the inscriptions refer themselves to the 
Kith century A. D. and later dates, the antiquarian 
interest of the collection is strictly limited 
and the compiler cannot therefore be blamed for 
not having illustrated the facsimiles or photographs 
of more than a few inscriptions. The fact that not 
more than a dozen of the inscriptions in the, entire 
group of over IKK) inscriptions mostly on images 
are undated is an eloquent testimony to the chrono- 
graph ’cai sense of the Jamas. The historical value 
is, howcvei, not so great, as in most of the cases, 
the name of the ruling sovereign does not occur. 

The Nagan type used for the book is of an 
antiquatecl character in which several letters not 
familiar to the reader frequently occur. Typogra- 
phical mistakes are considerable. One should have 
liked to see the correct reading of originals with 
amendations in brackets aceordiog to established 
epigraphical usage. The value of the book would 
have been enhanced if it were accompanied by 
explanatory notes and translation at least of the 
more important inscriptions. There is no list of 
plates, but the various indexes giving lists of place- 
names, lists of kings, lists of Gotras and Oachchhas 
or clans of the acharyas and lay- worshippers are 
valuable. It is hoped that a critical general intro- 
duction, if possible m B jglish, will be published 
at least along «■ ith the la^t volume of the series. 
In that case, the general public will be able better 
to judge of the value of the contribution of the 
Jainas to the history and culture of ancient India. 

K. N. D, 


NEPALI 

Yikramorvasi : By Li, Qm Kaiser Shumsher 
Jung Bahadur Bana, K.B.E.. 

Every language in the' early a^es of its 
development has to enrich itielf wi^trapslations 
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of classical raasterpieces, and it auijuife well for 
the future of Nepali literature, thaJ Lt. Q-en. 
Kaiser Shum«^Her Juoff Bahadur Rana,\irB.EM the 
3rd son of H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal, has made 
his first debut in tha field of letters with a 
Nepali translation of Kaiidasa’s great drama, 
Vikramowasi 

Lt Gen. Kaiser, a worthy son of a worthy 
father, is eminently fitted for the task he under- 
took. The success he has achieved in translating 
a great Sanskrit drama into his country’s vernacular 
reflects no" small credit on his literary acumen. 

A translator’s task is always difficult, for the 
translation, if it is made too literal, often fails to 
retain the spirit of the original. Gen. Kaiser, 
however, seems to have succeeded in a task in 
which many less gifted men would have failed. 
The chief merit of his work lies in the simplicity 
and elegance of his style, and in the avoidance of 
Sanskritic words, as far as possible. It is pleasant 
to find that the great poet hardly suff'ers at the 
I hands of his translator, whose principal aim seems 
to have been to enable his readers to appreciate 
something of the grandeur and beauty of Kalidasa’s 
poetic style and thouglit. 

The story of the love of Pururavas and TJrrasi 
which is the theme of the drama, is perhap-s- too 
well-known to need repetition here. Snflice it to 
say that out of the Panranic legends and other 
mythological sources, Kalidas wrought this drama 
of infinite tenderness and pathos, dealing with the 
love of a gallant prince for a celestial nymph 
whom it falls to his lot to rescue from the clutches 
of a demon who was carrying her off. The love 
of the two souls is depicted in all its phases—the 
ecstasy of their longing for each other, the. rapture 
of their union, the agony of their separation, and 
finally, the consumm‘=ition of their reunion on 
earth, and in heaven, eitected through the power 
of love transforming the human lover into a 
divinity. In the whole range of dramatic literature, 
there is hardly anything comparable to the frantic 
grief of Pururavas for his lady-love, who, without 
the former’s knowledge, had been changed into a 
vine, and for whom the lover moved heaven and 
earth, eniiuiring of every bird and beast, of every 
hill and dale, of her whereabouts (Act IW, it 
recalls the heart-piercing lamentations of Ram 
Chandra for his beloved Sita, after she had been 
carried away by Havana. 

Such is the work, the translation of which by 
Gen. Kaiser has been a real service done to his 
country, being a welcoiric addition to the scanty 
literature extant in Nepali. If Gen. Kaiser’s book 
• leads to greater appreciation of literature amongst 
his countrymen, as it is hoped it will, his labours 
in the fields of Parnassus will not have been 
altogether vain. 

Animesh Ch. Ray Choudhury. 


PERSIAN 

Mii?AT-i-AnMAi)i : By All Muhamad 
Persian text, voL IL edited by Prof, bayyid Nawab 
Alif with a Forewords by Jadunalh Sarkar, Oaek- 
waWs Oriental Series, Baroda. Pages mii+G24, 
Price Bs- 12, 

The GaeKwad^s Government has earned the 
titude m students of Indian history, 'by making 


this extremely valuable accouut of Gujrat affairs 
from 1707 to 1760 A. D. available to the public. 
The author, Ali Muhammid Khiu,* was the last 
diwan of tbe province of Gujrat under Mughal rule 
(1747-1761) and an indefatigable collector jf* 8 tate 
papers, statistics and historical and topographical 
information of all kinds. The hign value of the 
work is thus emphasised by Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar **— *• 

‘‘From the reigu of Akbar ouwards, his book is 
unique amoog the Persian histories of India inas- 
much as the author. has incorporated in it the full 
texts of a very large number of official letters and 
orders of the Imperial Government I of Delhi. 1— 
Thus, the best raw materials of social and adminis- 
trative history have been preserved for us by him— ^ 
For the half century following the death of 
Aurangzib, the Mirat gives the fullest history— of 
that piovinco. In fact, we have no such complete, 
graphic, and systematic account of that decline and 
fall [of the Mughal empire] in any other province. 

“The narrative history is supplemented by a 
second [really third] volume giving a very detailed 
topographical description of the province, the lives 
of Its saints, au account of the official i;iasses, their 
salaries and duties, and the administrative system 
in general. In short, the Mirat4-Ahmadi is the 
only work 9 ! the class after Abul Fazl’s justly 
famous Ain-hAkhari, as a source of acjcurate in- 
formation of diverse kinds relating to the Mughal 
empire.” . , , 

Of the text the first volume (ending with the 
death of Aurangzib, 17U7) and the third were 
lithogrrphed m Bombay, but so wretchedly as to 
be “the despair and rage of serious students.’ 
There seems to have been an earlier edition of the 
entire work, lithographed at Paianpur more than 
forty years ago, but we have not been able to 
trace it. 

Prof. Nawab Ali has here printed tlie second 
volume (covering the eventful period from the 
death of Aurangzih to the Maratha annexation of 
(>uirat) at the excellent Baptist Mission Press of 
Calcutta. (Misprints in respect of dots and diacri- 
tical marks have not been entirely avoided.) The 
first and third volumes of tho text are announced 
as in the course of piinting and we shall welcome 
them heartily. 

A. 


HINDI 

Pbema Patha (or The Path oe Love): — a novel : 
By Pandit Bhagawati Prasad Bajpeyi— Published 
by the Hindi Pustak Blmndar, Laheria Sarau Pages 
4-^286, Price Rs, 2 only- 

Ramesh feels irresistibly attracted towards Tara, 
a cousin of his wife. This attraction increases 
when Tara becomes a widow— indeed it develops 
into an infatuation. The^'slory, however, does not 
end in elopement, widow-remarriage or death* 

There are several things in the story which 
iar on one’s artistic sense. It is difficult to conceive 
of a young Hindu widow who talks of love in the 
way Tara does, and still remains so t|erfectly 
green and unsophisticated. From what we have^ 
seen of the two characters, Ramesh and Tara, . we 
cannot reconcile ourselves to the solution arriv^ 
at by the author. Tara’s*' rebuff and Ramesh s 
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transformaHon both seem strange, unconvincing 
ana unaccountable. 

The author has hampered his story by his 
freQiient disnv?sions on various topics— social and 
otherwise. We fail to understand why the editor 
of th<i Modern Revietv should have been brought 
in and taken to task for allotting so much of the 
space at his disposal to the writings of Rabindra- 
nam Tagore. 

Meuitnada Vadiia; Tramlnted from the Bengali 
hy Madhupa. Puhlifdied by Sahitya Sudan, Chirqaon, 
Jhansi Pp 190 +290^ IS. Price ‘ 3-S. 

In many respects it is a remarkable performance. 
Tt isi true there is hardly anything original in the 
long introduction, but the author has laboriously 
^compiled from different sources, all that is worth 
knowing about the ^ life and work of the poet. He 
has taken great pains to place before his readers 
a perfectly faithful and literal translation of 
Michael Madhusudan Datta’s poem. He has also 
done his best to bring out the force of the original 
verse in Hindi. 

Unfortunately he has attempted the impossible. 
Inspite of his best etYorts we do not lind in his 
version the unparallaled majesty and grandeur of 
the Bengali poem. In his anxiety to be literal he 
has in many places violently twisted and tortured 
the Hindi Language so that it is with difficulty 
that we grasp the meaning. He has imparted 
force to the rhythm, bnt has not been able to 
avoid monotony. 

M. B. 

Sancut Gitanjali : (A hook of notations of poems 
set to mvsic by Dr, Rabindranath Tagore ) : By Pandit 
Bhimrao Shasiri, 

Rabindranath’s Gitanjali has acquired a world- 
wide fame, but few outside Bengal know him as 
a musical composer of a very high order. Having 
drunk deep from the fountain of Oriental Music 
Dr. Tagore broke away from the shackles of con- 
vention wliich hampered progress and new creations 
in the domain of this fine art. The editor of this 
volume has rendered great service to the musical 
world outside Bengal by transcribing into Hindi 
notations accuiate renderings of these immorUl 
songs of the poet. Pandit Bhimrao Shastri is a 
professor of music of the Vishva-Bharati and 
during his long residence at Shantiniketan he took 
gi*eat pains in mastering Dr. Tagore’s songs, and 
the delicate subtleties of the tunes have been 
carefully preserved in the notations contained in 
this book. We recommend this volume to all who 
are interested in music. D. T. 

Vanamala : A colMion of short stories lo which 
are appended two one-act plays \ By Cha?idiprasad 
B,A., Bndoyesha, Pvblished hy the Ghand Office, 
Allahabad, pp 4^548, Price 3, 

It is refreshing in these days to find an author 
writing short stories without making any appeal 
to the lubricity of the readers. In all the stones 
the author has maintainpa a dignified moral tone. 
As a n»tter of fait, in his anxiety to retain this 
ideal he has on many occasions sacrificed art. He 
3eems to be too conscious of his mission, T^hus, 
some of his characters take to diiect peacbmg, 
whMe same gush out into sentimental rant. The 
xmver&tion even between husliand and wife or 
nother and son is generally stilted and artificial. 


Melodraimtic and improbable situations spoil the 
charm ofVsdme of his stories. His defence of 
suicide in of his stories is a study in fallacious 
reasoning, / 

The sanie faults appear in his plays. The effect 
of the first play has been coinpletly marred by 
the iiual outburst of Shyama. The other play, 
Vinasha-lila, is sheer horror-mongering and so 
absolutely hopeless. 

The printing and general get-up of 'the book 
are excellent, 

ViDHAVA-VivAUA-M'MANSA : By Ganguprosad 
Vpadhyaya, M. A. Published hy the Ghand Ofjice^ 
Allahabad. Pp 35+ 3+ 21 (I. Price 3. 

Within a short space the author has collected 
a great mass of material to prove the necessity 
of widow-remarriage. Practically every argument 
that can be brought forward for widow-remarriage 
has been briefly and forcibly stated. Advocates 
of widow-remarriaga will find it a very useful 
handbook. The book does not give a history of 
the agitation for widow-remarriage in India, whi^ 
is a short-corning. In the llth and the 12th 
chapters the author has given some instances of 
the evils of enforced widow hood. We would have 
been glad if the author had spared us these dis- 
gusting details. These are well-known evils and 
not necessarily confined to widows ; and a 
collection of sordid facts does not help the argu- 
ment. The letters have their value as human 
documents ; but here, too, the author should have 
shown more discrimination. 

The poems should not have found a place in 
this hook. The printing and get-up of the book 
are execlllent ; but the pictures are a disgrace— 
the sooner they are removed the better. 

M. B. 


MARATHI 

Matbi-pada : By Dr. Bhaskar Mahadev Temhe* 
Pp. 154, with 10 Illustrations. Price Rs. Ph 
(Yeotmal, Berar) 

This is another of the useful works in which 
Dr. Terabe is trying to ditYuse accurate knowledge 
on health matters by means of popular booklets in 
the vernacular. The piesent volume deals with 
maternity and the care of infants in eleven chapters, 
besides an introductory one and a thirteen^! 
giving practical information (country remedies) on 
a variety of subjects connected with motherhood. 
The typo is laige, the , luinting clear, and the . 
language simple. This series ought to have a wide * 
circulation in Maiathi-speaking households. 


GUJARATI 

Stories of Tbacuc Pt.ays in Gbekk Litebatuue : 
By Mrs. Lavangika P. Mehta, B A. Printed at the 
Jnan Mandir Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Paper 
cover, pp. 250. Price Re. 0-10-0, U926), 

This is a translation of an English book on the 
subject published by the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society. It gives a connected idea of the tra^^ies 
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written by such well-known Greek dra&atists as 
JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, ^ch a book 
was wanted in Gujarati to give us anpdea of the 
best that was in Greek Literature in tLis line, and 
we congratulate Mrs. Lavangika on ner having 
done it so well and so ably. 

Kamavati ; Hy Jhaverchand MeghanL PtHnied 
at the Saurashtra Prpsfi, Panpur, Paper cover, 
pp, 105, Price Pe. 0-8-0. {1927). 

Married and unmarried girls in all provinces of 
India have their own vows to observe and rites 
and ceremonies to be performed on special days 
before particular gods and idols with a view to 
win their blessings and favor. Such observances 

are called ^ in Gujarati and a large amount of 
popular lore has accumulated round each one of such 
VTX, Tales relating to such observances are collected 

and set out one mav say scientifically, in this 
little book, which furnivshes delightful reading and 
perpetuates certain valuable literature which other- 
wise would have disappeared. 

JivAN Prabhat of Italy : By Lfdiiaprasad B. 
Dave, B. A, 

An original production on the rise of modern Italy. 

Thk CniLLHOOD OF TiTE WoRLD ; By Kahjanrai 
N, Jo.shi, 

A translated treatise on the subject of the 
earlier civilisation of mankind. 

SaENCE OF Power of Benjamin Kidd : By 
Manilal 0. Parihh, R A., LL* B. 

A good translation. 
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Malla Vidya : By Bhagirath Harkhaji Jeshihi* 

A treatise on the art and science *of wrestling, 
written from original sources with illustrations 
and practical hints on the subject. * 

^ * C' ^ 

Elements of Psychology : Hiraatlal K. Bakshi, 
B. A. 

A translation of an English work. ^ 

The above five books are published by the 
Commissioner of Education and Vidyadhikari of 
the Baroda State. 

The Life of Guru Dattatreya and Sati Anasita 
Mata : By Dattatreya Buva of Surat, 

It gives full information about these two saintly 
personages. 

Bxjrato Dii’AK, Part II : By Kakalhim Koili^rt^ 
It narrates tlic pathetic details of the life of the 
last of the Moguls and his family members. It is 
as affecting and well translated as the first Part. 

Satya Vir Sttraddhanand : By Jhaverchand 
3Pghani, Printed at the Sanraslra Printing Pres^, 
Baupur, Paper cover • Pp, 124, Be-O-S-O, (1927,) 

A very admirable original work, full of details 
of the bfe-work of one the best of our countrymen. 
It should be widely read. Its low price should 
help it in gaining a large circle of readers. 

Shodash Grantha : By Shastri Keshav Sharma 
of MangroL 

Gives Sanskrit Slokas with their Gujarati verse 
equivalents, of several prayers written by Shrimad 
■Vailabhacharyya, 

K, M, J, 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[This section is intended for the correHimi of inaccuracies^ errors of fact, ^ clearly erroneous views, 
misrepresentations, etc,, in the original co^itnhutions, and ediiorials published in this Beview or in 
other papers critieixing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinio^i. As, omng to the kindness of our numerous 
contributors, we are always hard pre,<ise.d for space, critics are re^quesied to be good enough always to be 
brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of reviews and notices 
of books is mMished, Writcf s are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words."— Editor, 
The Modern Beview. ] 


More “Strange Coincidences.’’ 

As on page 607 of your November issue you 
have pointed out “a strange coincidence” between 
what Miss C. D. Fawcett wrote in 1901-2 and what 
Messrs. Anathnaih Chattel jee and Tarak Chandra 
Das have written in 1927, 1 am emboldened to point 
out some such coincidences in Dr. Radlia Kamal 
Mookeerjee’s “Fnu’dations of Indian Economics” 

On page 156 of the book the following sentence 
occurs— “The most skilful hand-spinners in India 
are those of Dacca ; th^y are pioduc ing teday 
yarns of a fineness that no machinery in the world 
could spin from the inferior staple wdiich they 
nse. It would thus appear that the European 
spinner, with all his beautiful machinery, may still 
have something to learn fiom the hand-spmner .” 

Now, compare with the above, the following 


lines from Sir George Watt’s The Commercial Pro- 
duds of India (page 617) : 

“The rioint ol interest in these Dacca muslins, 
hoivever, lies in the fact that the handspinners of 
Dacca are producing to-day yarns ol fineness that 
no machinery in the world could spin from the 
inferior staple which they use. Dr. Taylor wrote 
in 3840 that the Dacca spinners failed to use the 
fine American cottons, and gave as their reason 
the fact that the English ;varn swells on bleaching, 
while that of Da(u a shrinks and becomes finer and 
stronger. It would then appear that the Eutropean 
spinner with all his beautiful machinery may^ still 
have somethmg to learn from tne hand-spinner” 
((juoted by Shah in Trade, Tariffs and Transport 
in India, page 128, footnote). i 

It IS not necessary here to discuss whether Mr. 
Mookeijee’s “to-day” and Sir George Watt's “to-day” 
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Teferred to the same period of history ; nor whether 
Mr. Mookerjee’s omission of the reference to Dr. 
"Taylor was intelligent. 

Then on pages 363 64 of Mr. Mookerjee's book, 
we read-- 

‘‘The evidence given before the “Sweating System 
Committee” has shown how the furniture and 
read^-made clothing palaces and the bazaars of 
liondon are mere exhibitions of samples or markets 
for the sale of the produce of the small industries. 
Thousarfds of sweaters, some of them having their 
own workshops and others merely distributing 
work to sab-sweaters who distribute it again amidst 
the destitute supply those palaces and bazaars with 
goods made in the slums or in very small work- 
i^ops. The commerce is centralised in those 
bauaars not the industry.” 

Now see what Kropotkin says in hi.s Fields, 
Factories and Workshops (page 280) 

“The evidence given before the ‘Sweating 
System Committee’ has shown how far the furni- 
ture and readvmade .clothing palaces and the 
‘Bonheur des Dames' bazaars of Tjondon are mere 
exhibitions of samples or markets for the sale of 
the produce of the small industries. Thousands of 
sweaters, some of them having their own work- 
shops, and others merely distributing work to sub- 
sweaters who distribute itagaiii amidst the destitute, 
supply those palaces and bazaars with goods made 
in the slums or in very small workshops. The 
commerce is centralised in those bazaars— not the 
industry” (Nelson, new and revised edition) 

Mr. Mookerjee has been good enough to omit the 
French expression ‘"Bonheur des Darnes” obviously 
for the convenience of his Indian readers. 

Again on page 370 of Mr, Mookerjee’s book we 
find : 

‘If we analyse the respective advantages of 
both the great and small industries we find the 
tollowing three factors are in favour of the former 
(1) division of labour and its harmonic organisa- 
tion ; (2) economy in the cost of motive power ; 
and (3) the advantages offered for the purchase 
of raw materials, tools etc., and the sale of the 
produ(ie. Of these three factors, the first exist 
in small industries as well and to the same 
extent as in the great ones ( watchmaking, toy- 
making and soon : ) the second is more and more 
eliminated by the progress achieved in applied 
science.” 

Of. Kropotkin 

‘The work of 0. Lchwarz is interesting by 
its analysis of the respective advantages of both 
the great and the small industries, which brings 
the author to formulate the following three factors 
in favour of the former : 

(1) economy in the cost of motive power ; 

(2) division of labour and its harmonic organ- 

isation : and (3) the advantages offered for the sale 
of the produce. Of these three factors, the first is 
more and more eliminated every ^ year by the 
progress achieved in the Iransmission of power ; 
the sicond exists in small industries as well and 
to the lame extent as in the great ones (watch- 
making. toymaking and so on), Appendix, X. 

page 469). 

Moulyein OanapatL 


Social dhvolt Both to Rise and Ram 

You have/lone me the honour of commenting Iti 
your valuable Review for November (at page 627) 
upon a remark, that [ made in one of mf ap^hes. 
At the end of your note you observe “We do not 
know whether in Madras the Non-Brahmin soditl 
( or is it merely political ? ) revolt against Brach 
mins has led the Chettis and other Non-Brahmins 
to interdine and intermarry with castes considered 
inferior to them. It is a poor revolt which only 
wishes to rise but not also to raise.” 

This gives the impression, that I have ignored 
the fundamental point that you have raised. The 
very next sentence to the one that you have quoted 
in my speech will show that I drew pointed atten- 
tion to this aspect of the Social Revolt of the 
Non-Brahmin movement. The portion of my 
speech that I refer to is as follows 

“But the justification for and the success of this 
social revolt will entirely depend upon an uncom- 
promising repudiation of the entire system on the 
part of those who have inaugurated the revolt. 
If such social revolts have not so far met with 
that measure of success which they deserve, it is 
due to the fact that communities which claim 
equality with those above them are not themselves 
ready to recognise the claims of those below 
them. So long as a community ^ will in its tun\ 
treat certain other communities as inferior 
in social status, it would have no moral justifica- 
tion for its own claim to equality in social status.” 

R. K. Shanmukham Chetty. 


Post-graduate Anthropology in Calcutta 
University 

We do not know why the ex-student who wrote 
to the October issue of The Modem Review stop)^ 
with Mr. Bijoy Chandra Majiimdar after criticising 
him for a very few lines only. Mr. Majumdar is 
at least one of the prominent figures of that remark- 
able band of part-time lecturers whom the students 
never understand as to what he means to teaoh. 
His lectures have been described as “fire-side 
chattings” and “theatrical stage-acting gossip” ; 
but they are something more and worse than that. 
Thus very often he uses such language and 
expressions with his usual theatrical gestures 
as seem hardly the Jangqage which the professors 
should use before students ; such as * and 

on some occasions he is mad with his characteristic 
effusions towards the leading personalities and 
cjommunities of India. Such are only a few of the* 
specimens that the students are forced to hear in 
aimowst all his lectures, forming almost 99*9 p. c. 
of them. We ask any of the public-spirited persons 
of Bengal to attend any of his lectures incognito 
and publish his opinion alx)Ut it. He is only a 
B.L. of the Calcutta University and, we understand 
a superannuated pensiouer of the Samba! pur Slate 
with no training in Anthropology whatsoever. 
Moreover, as he is quite blind, he cannot freely 
acquire new knowledge. He is appbinted to teach 
Sociology and Religion but the students never 

\ On account of theirnon-scientifio and indecent 
nature we have omitted the examples given. 

If* IB, 
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understand where socioloery and region come in 
in his lectures Sometimes students vare asked to 
read extracts from Benaali Miffazia3s and News- 
papers in his class and he comments on them* 
posins: as if that would be the standard of Post- 

g raduate teaching. Regarding the exsminations* 
e sets questions which are not only not anthro- 
pological in nature but in some cases absolutely 
meaningless. Some of these have already been 
published in the papers ; so I do not like to men- 
tion them here. We challenge Mr. Majumdar to 
refute any of the statements given above. 

If we are not entirely mistaken, several lecturers 
have already been dismissed from the Calcutta 
UniveLsity for incompetency. Are not the authori- 
ties going to take any measure in this case also ? 
Public money is not so cheap, nor should the 
standard of teaching of the Post-gradute classes 
be BO low. 

A.vother Ex-Student 

"'A Flea for a Change in the Hindu Law 
of Marriage’' 

I have read Mr. D. C. Maitra’s “A plea for a 


change in the Hindu law of marriage’' in the- 
November number of your Review with very 
great interest. The writer forgets that the whole 
b:iaic principle of the Hindu law of marriage is 
that it is considered a sacrament, not a contract, 
as in other systems of law. The tie onoe made is 
irrevocable for life. The writer advocates a ^dical 
reform in the social system of the Hindus under 
the guise of a pleh for a change in the Hindu Jaw. ^ 
The example chosen is neither happy nor typical. 
The remedy suggested would appear to put a 
premium on vice and immorality. Mr. Maitra is 
entitled to , plead for a reform in the social 
system. It is for the Society to accept or reject 
the same accord ng as it is conducive to the better- 
ment of Society or otherwise. But so long as 
Hindu society continues to consider the marriage 
tie as a sacramental one and not as a contract, I 
submit there is no necessity for a change in the 
Hindu law of marriage or for the repeal of S. 497 
of the Penal Code. To say the least, Mr. Maitra’a 
proposal is premature and would be to put the 
cart before the horse. 

G. SwAl^aNATHAN 
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PR0KES30R HEINRICH LUEDERS’ EASTWARD HO ! 

Bt TARACHiND ROY 

Lecturer at the University of Berlin 


O N the 18th of October, leaves Heinrich 
Lueders Senior Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Berlin, for India. He proceeds 
first to Ceylon where he intends to enjoy a 
fortnight’s sojourn and thence to the Land 
of the Vedas. He would tour through the 
whole of India, in order to obtain firsthand 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
people, to the study of whose languages and 
literature he has unremittingly devoted well- 
nigh 40 years of his life. 

Prof. Lueders has been invited by the 
Calcutta University to deliver a series of six 
lectures on “The Archaeological Exploration 
of Central Asia in its bearings upon the 
history of Indian Literature and Civilisa- 
tion.” 

Prof. Lueders intends to visit quite a 
number of places in India. Mrs. Lueders, 
who accompanies him on this voyage, has 
been kind enough to favour me with the 
following list: Madura, Trichinopoly, Sriran- 
gam, Tanjore, Madras, Ootacaraund, Mangalore, 
Bijapur, Bombay, Baroda, Ahraedabad, Mount 


Abu, Ajmer, Udaipur, Jaipur, Agra, Muttra, 
Gwaliar, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, Calcutta, 
Puri, Darjeeling, Patna, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, 
Delhi, Simla, Amritsar, Lahore, Peshawar and 
Karachi. Towards the end of March 1928 
they sail from Karachi for Europe. 

Heinrich Lueders was born on the 25tb 
June 1869 in Luebeck, the birth-place of the 
great German poet Geibel and Thomas Mann, 
one of the greatest living writers of modern 
Germany. He was sent there to school in 
the “Katharineum” where he passed the final 
examination in 1888. Thereafter he studied 
in the universities of Munich (under Prof. 
Kuhn) and Goettingen where Kielhorn, 
sometime Professor of Oriental Languages at 
the Deccan College, Poona, was teaching 
Sanskrit. Heinrich^ Lueders devoted himself 
to the study of this language u^der his 
guidance. He took his Ph. D degree in 1894 
by submitting a thesis on “The Vyasasiksa, 
especially in its relation to the ^aittiriya 
Pratisakhya”, for which he was awarded 
special prize. 



PROFBSSOtl HEINRICH LUIDBRSSBASTWARD HO ! 


In 1R95 Heinrich Lneders was appointed 
Siibrarian and Assistant Keeper at the Indian 
Ipstitnte in Oxford, where he worked almost 
till • the dawn of the twentieth oentnry. 
In 1899 he was admitted as an academical 
teacher of Sanskrit into the Philosophical 
FacOlty of the Goettingen University . In 
1903 he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit 
«nd CopiparatiTe Philology at the University 
of Rostock. In 1908 he was transferred in 
the Sjsrae capacity to Kiel, in 1^09 to 
fierlia as Professor of Indology. In 1909 he 
was elected member of the Academy of 
‘deiences in Berlin, in 1920 he was made its 
(permanent Secretary. Professor Lneders is a 
-corresponding member of the “Oesellschaft 
-dw Wissenschaften in Goettingen”, Academy 
of Sciences in Leningrad, “Oesellschaft der 
■Wissenschaften in Oslo, Society for Science 
^nd Art in Utrecht, Kern Institute in Leiden 
jind the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
■Society. He is Knight of the Order “Pour la 
•merite” and President of the “Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Oesellschaft”. 

Professor Lueders’ activities have been 
many-sided and manifold. He has made 
4eep researches in Vedic literature and 
culture cf. “The Game of Dice in Ancient 
India”, etc.), written critical essays on the 
■Upanishads and devoted himself to the study 
of the Epic and Pali literatures and their 
Telation to each other. He has written several 
treatises on the legends of Risyasringa 
and Krsna. We find a short summary of the 
■story of the Jatakas from his pen in the 
Introduction to the “Buddhistische Maerchen”, 
translated from the Pali by his wife Dr. 
Else Lueders. 

Considerable scholarly work has been 
•done by Professor Lueders in the domain of 
Epigraphy {Cf. The Asoka Inscriptions, etc.) 
He has succeeded in proving from a Khrosti 
inscription that the Kusana kings called 
(themselves “Caesars”. 

In Berlin Professor Lueders has carried 
on researches in deciphering the valuable 
manuscripts, found in Turkestan in Central 
Asia. It was he »ho discovered the 
oldest Brahmi manuscript which contained 
the oldest Indian drama, the Sariputrapra- 
karana of Asvaghosa, a wiork of the greatest 
importance in the history of Indian literature. 
He further discovered a manuscript of the 
4th century, the original of the so-caljed 
Sutrahimkara, attributed to Asvaghosa, which 
^s coml down to us in a Chinese transla- 
tion only. Professor Lueders was able to 


prove tha^Kumaralata, not Asvaghosa, w» 
the author \f this collection of Buddhi^o 
stories and ^hat its title is Kalpanaroanditika, 
not iSutralamkara. He has edited these frag* 
ments with a critical appreciation. 

Professor Lneders discovered in a leather 
manuscript dating as far back as time of the 
Knsanas fragments of a work on medicine 
which is must probably older than Caraka. 
He has also published fragments of the 
Bhedasamhita which is known to us in a 
single manuscript of Tai jore only. He has 
contributed a great number of very thoughtful 
articles to several scientific journals that 
have thrown a flood of light on very impor- 
tant ethnological and linguistic problems of 
ancient Tuikistan. 




Prof, and Mrs. Lueders 


Professor Heinrich Lueders is one of the 
foremost Sanskrit scholars of modern Europe. 
“He (Lueders) is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest Indologists of the present day !” 
said Sten Konow to me when be was here 
last year to see our far-famed poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, whose lectures and poems I had 
the honour to interpret in German during bis 
tour in this country. Professor Lueders is a 
towering personality in the “Geleht ten welt” 
of Berlin. Tall, strong, summary and severe, 
he is a man of uncommon organising ability, 
unshakable convictions, indomitable ener^ 
and lion-like determination of purpose. 
Dowered with a comprehensive intellect, he 
is not hidebound in the impervious skin 
of dull and stagnant conservatism, but 
espouses the cause of progressive ideas, but 
only of such progressive ideas as struggle 
into fruitage in the sunshine of soul- force 
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and do oot smother the higher instincts of 
mao and the oobler impulses of tte soul 

Professoi* Lueders is of the t:piuion that 
the irresistible march of civilisation has 
worked havoc with the spiritual advancement 
of the West The “Americanism” of Europe 
is waxing apace and carrying off its inhabit- 
ants at a tangent from the circle of true 
happiness. The western civilisation is more 
mechanical than spiritual, more worldly than 
religious. It regards man as a machine and 
not as a living being, endowed with feelings. 
Its materialism serves to pamper the intellect, 
but has no food for the heart I cannot 
help quoting Rabindranath Tagore in this 
connection : “Thus man with his mental 
and material power far outgrowing his moral 
strength,” says he, “is like an exaggerated 
.giraffe whose head has -suddenly shot up 
miles away from the rest of him, making 
normal communication difficult to establish. 
Its greedy head with its huge dental organi- 
sation has been munching all the topmost 
foliage of the world, but the nourishment is 
too late in reaching his digestive organs, and 
his heart is suffering from want of blood.” 

“The long-lived culture of India,” said 
Professor Lueders the other day, “has a 
special fascination for us, since it accentuates 
the world of the spirit and assigns a higher 
place to the quest of eternal truths than to 
anything else under the sun. We admire 
its unfaltering continuity, the wave of unbroken 
tradition reaching to the present day. One 
of the most outstanding features of Indian 
culture is the inseparableness of Religion and 
Philosophy in India.” 

Q. “Does it not hinder Philosophy in its 
free development ?” 

A. “Yes, that is true, but on the other 
band, it lends a special dignity and solemnity 
to Philosophy. Philosophy is in such a case 
no mere play of the intellect. It is a thous- 
and pities that the professors of Philosophy 
in Europe know so little of the great achieve- 
ments of the Indian mind in the domain of 
thought. That is, of course, due to the diffi- 
culty of the language in which the works 
on Indian philosophy are written. Very few 
of these professors know Sanskrit. Professor 
Deussen in Kiel was a laudable exception.” 

Q, “What do you think of his translation 
of Sarirakabhasya on the Brahma-Sutras ?” 

A. “It is the work of a pioneer and does 
great credit to him. Thibaut’s translation is 
more scientific and exact. He had, of course, 
the great advantage of the ever- ready assis- 


tance of the Indian Pandits, whose unrivalled 
scholarship cannot be too highly spoken of 
and who are unfortunately gradually dying 
out.” 

Professor Lueders regrets to say that very 
little original work has been done in India 
for many centuries. We have had no (fl^ea- 
tive genius in the domain of Grammar since- * 
Patanjali. Philosophy has hardly advanced 
beyond the stage of theological scholasticism. 

I cannot but endorse these views. Every 
one of us is aware of the fact that in India 
the hands of progress are bound fast at its 
back with the rope of tradition. We are ncST’ 
allowed to question the validity of religious 
and philosophic teachings, hallowed by the 
incense of time. All independent thinking is 
nipped in the bud. We must modify our 
mentality, if we are to march abreast of the 
times. Our great Kalidasa has said in Mala.- 
vikagnimitra : 

; i 

Professor Lueders warns us, however, 
against taking a fancy to mere imitation of 
others. We must remain true to our nature 
and not try to engraft such growths upon the 
tree of our evolution as are foreign to our 
genius. 

Professor Lueders is very glad to see 
that the Indians are awakening to a deeper 
interest ip Science and Art at home. The 
last twenty years have been a period of 
incessant activity. Much useful research- 
work has been done. On the other hand, 
much intellectual energy has been wasted in 
vain, since those scholars who do not know 
German have been treading the track, trod by 
us a decade back. The importance of the 
study of the German language cannot be too 
highly emphasised, since it is the sine qua non 
of all scientific work. 

Professor Lueders regards the Brhadaranyka 
and Chhandogya Upanisads as the most im- 
portant ones for the study of Indian philo- 
sophy. He admires Sankara for the ethereal 
subtlety of his intellect and his depth of 
thought, but is more inclined to acofipt the 
interpretation of Ramanuja, since they are 
more in keeping with the spirit of the. pass- 
ages commented upon. v. 

Professor Lenders is of the opinion th^ 
Hindi is the only language that is best suited. 
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to be the lingua franca of India. It is 
understood by almost all the Indians. It 
has hardly auy elements that militate ag:ain$t 
thef genius of India as a whole. As regards 
the 8<ft*ipt, one might stick to the Devanagari 
letters or make use of the Latin alphabet with 
the^eqaisite modifications. We in Earope, 
said Professor Lueders, read Indian texts 
(Vedas, Epics, Dramas or Pali storiesl in 
transliteration with as much ease and accuracy 
as an Indian scholar would do it in the 
original script. 

Professor and Mrs. Lueders are looking 
"fbrward with great joy to their visit to India. 
Dr. Else Lueders is an exceedingly charming 
personality. There is nothing artificial about 
her. She is marked by a natural suavity of 
temper full of throbbing life. She is one of 


the best that I have come across ia* 

Germany, phe evinces a very keen interest 
in Indian i^airs. The Great War has spelled 
great harm to spiritual progress in Germany^ 
says she. It has proved highly detrimental 
to the composure of the soul. It is but 
natural that we turn towards India for help* 
at such an hour. India is for the German 
people the time-honoured home of spiri- 
tualism. 

I hope that my countrymen would leave 
no stone unturned in honouring and showing 
the most cordial hospitality to the distin- 
guished guests who are always ready to help 
the Indian students in Germany to the best 
of their powers. 

Berlin — Charlottenburg. 

October 11. 1927 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKY 

By HAGINI DEVI 


L eopold Stokowski, * the famous Conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, is visiting India. 

Mr. Stokowski is a world figure in the 
realm of Western music, and his orchestra is 
recognized as an organization of talented 
musicians, so well-balanced, so well-trained 
and thoroughly skilled in musicianship, that 
it is accepted without debate as the finest 
symphonic orchestra America has ever known. 

American press reviews describe Mr. 
Stokowski as “genius/’ “superman/’ “prophet/’ 
“electrifying personality,” “the conductor who 
inspires”- -attributes which are a most con- 
vincing testimonial to his greatness. 

After many triumphant seasons of concerts, 
Mr. Stokowski is taking a much needed rest. 
He has left the United States on an extended 
tour, not as an orchestral conductor, but as 
a simple pilgrim, to rest, to meditate and to 

♦ Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, which is said to be one of the best 
m the world, is coming to India to study Inuian 
music. He is of Poli.'sh origin, and has for years 
been interested in various forms of Indian philo- 
sophy and religion. Amongst other places he will 
visit are Bombay, Baibda, Amh^ahad, Abu, 
Udaipuj, Chitor, Ajmer, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, Calcutta, Madras, Tanjore, 
Tnchinopoly, Madura, Colombo, Kandy, Nuwar^ 
Eliya, Anuradhapura, Polonnaruwa. He hopes to 
take back to America and Europe something of the 
■music md thought of India, so as to make grater 
understanding and sympathy between the East 
and West. 
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€od ' new inspiration spirita^y and 
masically. f 

He has chosen India for bis \^ilgrimage 
t>eoaase he has for years drawn inspiration 
from the various forms of Hindu religions 
philosophy, and hopes to derive a fuller 
knowledge of Truth under the guidance of 
« Guru. 

He is also very much interested in Hindu 
'Classical music and rhythms. Several Ragas 
which the writer sang for him to the accom- 
paniment of Tambura he thought melodically 
teautifnl. He had also heard some exquisite 
vina music which impressed him deeply, he 
eaid. 

t His travels will take him through Ceylon, 
and from South India to . North as far 
as Darjeeling. He will also visit the historical 
4:emples and the museums of art throughout 


India. During his travels he hppes to hear 
the finest musicians in each province, and 
to study the theory of Hindu music as well. 

He is seeking to know the ancient and 
true culture of India. It is always the “Y oioe 
of Eternal Truth speaking through the Yedas, 
the Bhagabad Oita and other sacred te^ts, 
which is heard in the Western world, and 
impels their people to come with hope to 
India. It is the spirit of Nada Brahma that 
somehow still lives in Hindu music despite 
the confusion of centuries which stirs ;their 
hearts. 

Mr. Stokowski hopes to take back tlT 
America and Europe a message of Truth as 
revealed in the religion, art and music of 
India, and thereby bring about a greater 
understanding and sympathy between the 
East and the W est 


CONDITIONS OF NATIVE AND COLOURED LABOR AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 

By Dk. TABAKNATH DAS, Ph.D. 


A Peuter’s telegram from Berlin, dated 
October 13, gives the following inter- 
esting news published in the Manchester 
Guardian of the 14th instant: — 

“At to-day’s meeting of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office the question of 
native labour came up for disc ussipn The Executive 
Body proposed to place this question on the agenda 
•of the next conference, hut Mr. Humbert Wolfe, 
the British Government delegate, objected on the 
'.ground that the next confeience was already over- 
burdened with woik. He was supported by the 
Ocrman Government delegate. 

M, Albert Thomas, Director of the International 
Labour Office, took the opposite view. He declared 
that the question was ripe for discussion and that 
the British Government itself had often in the 
League of Nations spoken in favour of a settle- 
ment of this problem, in which the morality of 
the whole world was engaged. The Canadian 
delegate was also in favour of dealing with the 
qtaestioQ. 

The British objection was finally sustained by 
eleven votes against seven. Most of the workers' 
^legates voted against it. but the British workers^ 
delegates abstained from voting. 

It was decided to hold the next conference in 
Geneva on 30, 1928. The British delegate 
Jhad suggested October.” 


It is significant that the British workers’ 
delegates, by abstaining from voting, virtually 
supported the British Government’s delegate 
on this vital issue. This action strengthens 
the existing impression that official British 
Labor is Anti-Asiatic and is for white man's 
domination over and exploitation of the so- 
called coloured and native population of the 
uwrld. 

Ti e same issue of the Manchester Omrd- 
ian publishes the following report of a 
protest-meeting against the recent law 
governing the administration of the native 
population of South Africa: — 

“A meeting was held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, last night, to protest 
against the Native Administration Act of South 
Africa. Mr. A. Fenner Brookway, who presided, 
said the Act robbed the, local authorities on which 
the natives had some representation of their power, 
and made them mtre creatures of the South ^African 
Government. 

Thei>e new anthorities were given absolute 
power over the land which was occupied b^^ the 
native people of South Africa. All the leggj rights 
of land enjoyed by the natives were destroyed,^ 
and magistrates were given power to prohibit all 
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public meetiiifiTS or^uised by the natives of South 
Africa The Government was empowered to compel 
any native, even if not charged with any offence, 
tor live where it specified, and magistrates were 
empowered to sentence any native for using words 
in speech or writing which were intended to 
re^lt in a feeling of hostility towards the white 
population. The indigenous people of South Africa 
were politically enslaved, and the term self-govern- 
ment , was an absolute misrepresentation of the 
actual* condition of affairs there. 

Among those who wrote sympathising with 
the protest were Lori Olivier and Bishop Gore.” 

Political and economic slavery exists 
^within the British Empire and indeed it is 
not an over-statement of fact if it is said, as 
it is often said by many responsible British 
leaders, that the British Empire is the 
greatest of the “slave-empires” of the world. 
Naturally the British Government’s Repre- 
sentative in the International Labor Office 
of the League of Nations would oppose any 
investigation of the true situation. 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the 
true condition of Native end colored labor 
in South Africa within the scope of this 
article ; but it may be said that Racial 
Discrimination and hostile class legislation 
against the interests of Asiaiic and Negro 
laborers by the white is something akin to 
legalised peonage and slavery. Those who 
wish to know the truth about condition of 
“Natives” (Negroes) in South Africa should 
read the book “Anatomy of African Misery” 
by Lord Olivier (Hograth Press, 1927). “The 
Crisis,” the foremost of the magazines pub- 
lished by the Negroes in America, and which 
is the organ of National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Pjople (69, Fifth 
Ave, New York City gives the following 
vivid description of this remarkable book : — 

“This is by long odds the best book which has 
appeared on the race problem of South Africa. No 

S erson who wishes to be intelligent on the tremen- 
ons complications between white and black in 
this part of the world can afford to be without this 
small searching and stimulating volume. In twenty 
chapters he notes the introduction of slavery into 
South Africa by the Duhih East India Company ; 
the way this idea of slavery was inherited by the 
incoming poor whites and the extraordinary effect 
produced when capitalism came and began to dig 
diamonds. 

“The value of diamonds is entirely emblematic : 
they are a monopolized* symbol, the llazonof 
solid lucre and funded property, worn by women 
as an advertisement that they are maintained by 
rich men, and by men as an advertisement that 
they, are the sort that can get rich quick and can 
lend yon money. The special type of instinct which 
■•Proviaence had implanted in Mr. Cecil Rhodes unerr- 
ingly inspired him to discern that a monopoly of 
the supply of the finest diamonds was the most 


auspioiou8\nd appropriate foundation imaginable 
for a policyjof oommercial Imperialism.” 

“The tr^ition of slavery and caste exploited by 
oapiahstic imperialism spread over the whole 
Southern half of the continent and led to astonish* 
iog COD tratadict ions and cruelties. It led, for ins- 
tance, to giving 280.000,000 acres of land to a 
million and a half Europeans while five million 
natives had only partial rights in 2O,000,o00 acres. 
In other words, it set up the extraordinary dic- 
tum that the native 'must not be allowed to have 
land in his own country and that any and every 
white man is entitled to have whatever land ho 
wants and natives to work it.’ And to this now 
the South, Afrioans are trying to add farther 
discriminations and experiments to keep natives 
from being recognized or paid as skilled laborers. 
The author quotes a letter : 

/The attitude of the colonists is absolutely 
suicidal. They rely solely on machine guns for 
their supremacy. All the labor of the country is 
performed by natives : the whites are degenerating 
very quickly ; they have been morally defeat^ by 
the native’s power of suffering, by his tenacity of 
life and lastly but most importantly, by the black 
man’s sense of humor.’ 

It is useless to try to quote farther the excellent 
things in this book. The fact of the matter is as 
Lord Olivier insists that South Africa is wreckin^r 
civilization in its attempt to push the aspiring ana 
educated Negroes down below the lazy impudent 
and good for nothing white man. In his conolu^ 
ding chapter he says : 

The immediate provocation to the writing Of 
this Anatomy has been the new departure of the 
South African Government, unique in the history 
of civilized peoples, in importing the principle of 
the colour bar into the industrial law of a state 
heretoforebased on the Christian and British^ 
Imperial theory of equal human right . That 
declaration is a menace to the peace of the world.’^ 

It is a fact that the British Empire ie 
founded on exploitation of India and virtual 
slave-labor all over the world. During the 
World War, and during the signing of the 
treaty of Versailles, the British Goverumeut, 
British authors and raisssionaries carried on 
propaganda against Germany to the effeet 
that the colonial administration and policy 
of Imperial Germany was detrimental to the 
native population of Africa, so (Germany 
should be deprived of her colonial possessione 
which was usurped by Great Britain and her 
partners in the World War, under cover of 
the Mandate System. If an International 
Commission impartially investigates British 
policy towards the Native (Negro) bbA* 
Colored (Asiatic) Labor, then the truth will 
be known to the world and that truth will 
be no less sensational than the condition wm^ 
in the Belgian Congo. Thus the British^ 
Government’s representative aided by those 
of other states which are seeking British^ 
co-operation in the League of Nations has- 
succeeded to exclude the ophstion of 
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^isoussioD of Native Labor from agonda 
of the next ^session of the International Labor 
Oonference to be held on May 303928. 


II 

The Indian public. Indian Statesmen and 
especially the All-Indian National Congress 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly should 
carefully study the history of the proposal 
for an investigation of Native and Colored 
I/abor by the International Labor Office of 
the League of Nations ; because this is a 
distinct and direct contribution of India’s 
Labor Delegates to the International Labor 
Conference held at Geneva. In fact, it may 
be said that it is Asia’s contribution to the 
cause of international working-class move- 
ment. 

It was Hon. Mr. Joshiand his fellow delegate 
of the Indian Labor, a little over three years 
ago, who made the motion that conditions 
of Native (Negro) and coloured (Asiatic) 
labor should be investigated. They met with 
opposition from various quarters ; but the 
Japanese and a few other delegates of the 
'Working Class supported them. In 1926 
Lala Lajpat Rai as the delegate for Indian 
Labor pressed fi^r the passage of the resolu- 
tion which originated with Mr. Joshi. Lalaji 
made a compromise, after mature delibera- 
tion, to the effect that the question of Native 
Labor (Negro Labor) should be investigated; 
and he dropped the question of Colored or 
Asiatic Labor. Lalaji possibly thought that 
he should make this compromise to accom- 
plish something. (For details read my article 
on the subject in the Modern Review of 
August, 1926.) But now it seems that 
British duplicity and diplomacy has won a 
double victory of shelving the question of 
investigation of the Colored and Native Labor 
Question. 

It should be also noted that the British 
representative made a very ingenious move 
that the International Labor Conference be 
held in October and not in May. The real 
and secret reason for such a move, as it can 
be seen by those who understand the 
British game, is to have the meeting of the 
International Labor Conference held at the 
time when the Indian Legislative Assembly 
will be in session. If they succeed in carry- 
ing out the change of time of the Conference, 
then such men as Mr Joshi, Mr. Lajpat 
Bai and others will have to choose 


between their presence in the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi or the International Labor 
Conference at Geneva ; and men li|:e. 
Sir Purusottamdas Thakurdas or, Mr. 
Haji, if chosen to represent Indian commer- 
cial interests in the International Conferepce, 
will find it difficult to do so, as their pre- 
sence in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
should possibly receive first consideratibn. 

Prom my personal knowledge I know that 
the question of investigation of coloured and 
native labor, if properly presented before the 
next International Labor Conference bL 
Geneva, will receive support from Japanese, 
Chinese and other Asian delegates and most 
of the delegates from South American a^d 
Central American nations and those of Prance 
and other European nations which have no 
fear of being discredited before the world 
public. India should send men like Mr. 
Joshi, Mr Lajpat Rai and others to the 
next International Labor Conference. They 
should be accompanied by other experts. 

The All-India National Congress and the 
Indian Legislative Assembly should co-operate 
to send atonce a delegation of at least three 
worthy Indiam? to study the whole situation 
of Colored and Native Labor in South Africa. 
This delegation should collect data and 
present their report as soon as possible, so 
that it can be printed and circulated before 
the meeting to the coming session of the 
International Labor Conference, among the 
responsible people and journalists of various 
nations. In this connection I must add that 
there are very few Indian publicmen, who 
have any first-hand knowledge about the 
condition of Indians in Africa. They protest 
against the ill-treatment of their countrymen, 
but they depend upon the observation of 
others and at times act as parrots, repeating 
the opinion of some other persons, who 
may be sincere well-wishers of the Indian 
people, but whose judgment on certain 
questions may be faulty. 

Lastly, I wish to emphasise the point that 
lately one of the Indian Representatives to 
the League of Nations was cross-examined 
in Geneva on the existing social evils in 
India. Propaganda j^n an international scale 
is being carried on against Indian aspirations, 
because of the existing social The 

Indian public should concentrate their efforts 
to purify their society, and at the same 
time should not lag behind to utilii^i' every^ 
opportunity to expose the existing anti-social, 
barbarous practices perpetrated against the 
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people of Asia and the Negroes — who 
comprise about two^thirds of the population 
of the worlds 

• India is down-trodden. India has much 
to learn from the West. India will have to 
reform her own society through the efforts of 
he^own children. At the same time, India must 
assert that mere existence of social evils in 
any cpuntry cannot be a legitimate reason 
for its political bondage. It was about 65 
years ago slavery was in existence in the 
United States of America ; lynching is an 
American institution of today. {Up to the 
-present it has not been possible to enact a 
law against Lynching.) Britain prides her- 
self on being the “Mother of Parliaments”, 


m 

but serfdj^, feudalism and slavery flourish^ 
as British\ institutions even np to the early 
nineteenth^otury. British prahtices towards 
the Asiaiio and negroes have been 
characterised as “a menace to civilization.” In- 
spite of these no American or Britisher will 
advocate political bondage of their people. 

India must assert herself as a free, nation 
by taking active part in International Affairs. 
If India can take leadership in bringing 
about the investigation of the Colored 
(Asiaticl and Native (Negro) Labor she will 
do a distinct service to the cause of human 
progress. Will the Indian publiomen and 
political leaders act with courage, knowledge 
and fore-sight ? 
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Chastity the Indian National Ideal 

Pt'ahuddha Bharata observes : — 

We can never advocate anything which alVects 
the ideal of chastity in the slightest measure* Our 
national ideal is chastity. The choice is not arbitr- 
ary but is inspired by the knowledge that through 
chastity alone man cjan ever reach the Truth. No 
man or nation that vseeks to find the Eternal can 
minimise its importance. The Hindu national and 
individual ideal is the experience of the Real, 
Therefore the Hindu hugvS the ideal of chastity to 
his bosom as a most precious heritage. The West 
as a whole and generally speaking also individually 
does not aim so high. It aims at worldly and 
intellectual achievemeuts. The Western civilisation 
is at best intellectual and not pre-eminently 
spiritual like the Indian. It is no wonder therefore 
that it does not attac*h much importance to chas^ty. 
When we seek bhoga. enjoyment, chastity is of 
little (‘onseciuence. But for tyaga, renunciation (and 
therefore the acquisition of the spiritual), it is in- 
dispensable. Were we therefore to imitate the 
West m this respect, we would not only lose our 
ideal but also t)e debilitated and reduced to 
spineless existence. 

It has been said that without the sunshine of 
feminine Ciharms the powers of man cjannot fully 
bio^som, that there is in every man’s heart a 
secret desire for the taste of joy and love which 
thirsts for satisfa -tion, alhd that without such 
satisfaction life becomes dry and imperfect and 
powers are dwarfed. As to the necessity of 
feminine influence for life’s fruition, it may be 
partlir true. But if looking on a woman as a 
physical and mental being and a t^^ing of enjoy- 
•^ent mowever refined) be benefl(?ial, will not a 
spiritual and worshipful attitude towards her be 
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a tliousand Itimes more beneficial ?♦ To look 
upon woman as mother is a million times 

more honourable to her and helpful 

to ourselves than a behaviour that has at 
least an indirect reference to her physical and 
youthful charms. The heart no doubt longs for 
the sweets of love. But it is absurd to maintain 
that it must always be satisfied. We hold that 
these innate longings are capable of being ideal sed 
and spiritualised ; md then only do they contribute 
to the success of life. It may be that those in 
whom the carnal passions are too strong wifi iiave 
to satisfy their yearnings for love and ]oy through 
sexual experience. But those in whom the higher 
consciousness is even partly awakened can 
spiritualise those feelings and realise thereby a 
superior life and joy. Hinduism concedes that the 
undeveloped should marry. But marriage is not 
an end in itself. It is after all a compromise, a 
concession to weakness and is redeemed only by 
being sublimated to spiritual companionship. 
Romance is secondary* to this ideal of marriage 
and the predominant tendency is the spintuahsa- 
tion of emotions and impulses. 


Management of Indian Railways 

According to Indian Railways, ope 
means of effecting improvement in the 


* Swami Vivekananda observes in one of his 
letters : ‘"Without the grace of Sakti. (Woman) 
nothing is to be accomplished. What do 1 ftad 
in America and Europe ?— the worship of Sdfcti. 
Yet they worship Her ignorantly through sense- 
gratification. imagine, then, what a lot of good 
they will achieve who will worship Her wiih 
purity, in a Sattvika spint, looking upon Her as 
Mother !” 
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management of Indian railways is to educate 
the people of the country, who Are mostly 
illiterate, iir the principles that shij^ald guide 
the Indian railways. 

The management of Indian Railways rests 
with those who are foreigners. Despite their tall 
talks of efficiency they are dwarfs to catch the 
moon. If they; are efficient managers why are there 
many defects in the Indian Railway constructions, 
why do passengers cry for scarcity of water, space 
and comfort, why do merchants complain of nigh 
rates and other irregularities, why do employees 
grumble for injustices and victimisations and all 
denounce them for their supernatural top-heaviness? 
Guarded by the Government of bullets, the mana- 
gers are being termed as managers; otherwise the 
world could see them how able managers they 
are. This kind of Railway running in any other 
independent country would not have been tolerated 
for a moment. The passengers, employees, mer- 
chants and all others of those countries would tell 
them straight to vanish if they were found reluc- 
tant to mend matters. But alas! this is India, 
95 per cent of the people of this country is timid 
and i^orant. 

The five-percent educated men of India have 
their different associations to criticise the affairs 
of the administrators of Indian Railways. They 
are not successful in any way, because they have 
non-co-operated with their firm energy and with 
their illiterate brethren. Passengers, through their 
associations petition for comforts, employees for 
justice, merchants for favourable rates and routes, 
but no-body ^ effects a little with their blunt 
weapon of petition only. The Railways show them 
firm attitude, why can’t they show them theirs? 
Petitions, we dare say, will make their attitude 
more firm. 

Instead of petitioning the Railways administra- 
tors, let them educate, while travelling, their 
unlettered brethren in trains. Let all educated 
inter and third class passengers take one compart- 
ment each and educate the rest in the principles 
that should guide the Indian Railways. Gradually 
they will see the obduracy of the managers will 
cease, and their all— they will find. 


Inferiority and Superiority Not Racial 

Mr. John Eddy Asirvatham, Ph. D., 
writes in the National Christian Council 
Review : — 

Differences in themsel^s do not constitute 
superiority or inferiority. To say that a race-horse 
diners from a draught-horse is not the same as 
saying that the one is superior to the other under 
all conceivable circumstances. If in the past races 
which were imbued with an aggressive spirit 
carried everything before them, it does not mean 
that they will continue to do so always. It is 
conceivable that circumstances will so alter in the 
future that races imbued with passive virtues will 
enjoy the advantages now enjoyed by the aggres- 
sive types. 

If there are differences, there are also resem- 
blances. Crows are black all the world over. 


Human nature is pretty nearly the same every- 
where. Races do not differ significahtly in psycho- 
logical endowments. ‘Race,’ says M. Demolin, ‘is 
not a cause ,* it is a consequence.’ • In his book 
on Anthropology, Marett observes that as, jiidkfed 
simply by his emotions, man is very much alike 
everywhere, from China to Peru. Elsewhere in 
the same book, the writer notes, ‘whereas customs 
differ immensely, the emotions, one may even jay 
the sentiments, that form the raw material of 
morality are much the same everywhere.’ Mr. 
Oldham gives it as his considered opinion that the 
basal qualities of the human mind are the same 
among all peoples. There are the same dominant 
instincts, same primary emotions, and* same 
capacity for judgment and reason. To quote Ratzel, 
‘Variations are numerous, but not deep.’ ^ 

If human beings have a common human nature, 
what are we to say of the allegation that there is 
an instinctive prejudice on the part of one race 
towards another, especially if one of them happens 
to be coloured ? Much of this prejudice, we 
believe, is not instinctive at all. It is the result of 
early education and social suggestion. With 
reference to England, Rev. H. A. Popley says, 
‘Boys and girls hear a great deal of the faults and 
vices of other peoples before they learn of their 
virtues. We know the Italian is dirty and the 
Frenchman a frog-eater long before we know of 
the imperishable art culture of Italy or the liter- 
ary treasures of France. In regard to the coloured 
peoples, the contrast is still more striking. Most 
English boys know only of the “blackhole of 
Calcutta” and the treachery of Nana Sahib, and 
nothing of the greatness of Asoka and Akbar. 
These instinctive prejudices must be inhibited in 
youth by proper education.’ Moreover, a whole 
nation like the French are comparatively free from 
the bitter colour feeling evinced by some other 
races. As a matter of fact, we find that when the 
coloured are few in number and do not offer any 
serious competition in the economic field, or are 
not a thorn in the side of the dominant white 
race in the political world, there is hardly any 
prejudice. 


The Teacher is the School 

In the Young Men of India Mr. N. K. 
Venkateswaran expresses the opinion that 

The teacher is the school. It was so of old. 
It is so wherever education bears its finest 
blossoms. 

In the spacious days’ of old, India was the land 
of Gurus, That word is still a hallow word 
wherever in India her ancient traditions live. The 
blessing of the Guru still forms the greater part 
of every true Indian’s outfit for life. The great 
universities of ancient India were like the resplen- 
dence of shining lights. The procession of adoring 
youth come from all quarters, thronged at their 
feet. Instruction was unnecessary. The mere 
contact was enough. • They came here to lii8!ht their 
lamps at the great festival of lights. The key to 
knowledge was their quest, the spark to make a 
fire of their own. To them the teacher waS all, 
the fountain from which inspiration flowed^ through 
a thousand perennial channels. ^ 
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Wherever tj^aohingr ie seen to rise above the 
iirely mechanical humdrum business to which it 
as been extensively degraded in modem times, 
there the teadher also is seen to rise to his true 
Btathre^ transcending the school and creating a 
aew school, whose bricks have been quarried from 
nellowed wisdom. The school -house may be modest 
Dr gimjid, but the glory of the school radiates from 
him alone. 


Economic Difficulties of Bengal Baiyats 

Khan Bahadur S. A. Latif writes in the 
Indian Journal of Economics : — 

^ The economic difficulties which a Bengal 
raiyat has to contend against are accentuated by 
the exceedingly small size of his holding. The 
fertility of the soil in Bengal and the various 
fruit crops (e.g., betelnut, cocoanut, jack, mango, 
plaintain etc.,) which he derives from his holding 
do not serve as an adequate set off. The only 
panacea lies in education and co-oneration. 
Cultivators require to be educated in methods of 
intensive cultivation. They should learn how to 
grow a variety of crops on the same plot of land 
without impairing the quality of the soil by 
the use of dilferent kinds of manures. They 
may be taught to go beyond the results of 
experiences of their fathers in order to keep 
abreast of the changes of the day and to follow 
closely the movements of agricultural science and 
practice. Real agricultural education which will 
teach a cultivator how to improve his profession 
instead of shunning his ancestral calling will 
make up a good deal for the so-ealled “disability 
of agricultuie.” The’ socialistic ideal of a centra- 
lised agricultural system must replace the grow- 
ing economic individualism. The old rural 
communalism which has died out in many pro- 
vinces without being accompanied by the birth 
of any new conception of social solidarity should 
be restored. The old communal habits should be 
adapted to new social and agricultural needs. 
Co-operative associations for carrying out experi- 
ments in new methods of agriculture and organi- 
sation should be formed throughout the country. 

In the matter of size of the holding the Japa- 
nese and the Bengali are almost similarly 
circumstanced. But the Japanese cultivator is far 
more piospeious than his Bengal compeer, and 
this is due to his superior methods of agri- 
culture and better oraranisation. In Japan t^re 
are diverse forms of co-operative organisations and 
brothei hoods. There are societies for the improve- 
ment of seeds and manures, for killing insects and 
dfstioying weeds for breeding cattle and the like. 
The evil of fragmentation is dealt with in that 
country by the adoption of methods of communal- 
ism which prevailed in the davs of yore in India. 
The Japanese Jaw permits a certain majority of 
farmerstin a village to apply foi forcible allot- 
ment and “restripping” of the land, ea?h man 
receiving a consolidated block in one or ’ two places. 
In .the Punjab co-operative consolidation by consent 
has beeiuenected in a number of villages. There 
”^ould ne some sort of legislation to enforce the 
consolidation t f holdings where a majority of 
cultivators in any area for adequate reasons apply 


for it In any case cq-wperation Jfs the mam th^ 
needful, anotouly did His Royal on tto 

occasion of ms coronation m Inam observe : it 
the system a of co-operation can be mtroauoea 
and utilised to the full, I forsee a, great and 
rious future for the agricultural interests of this 
country.’’ 


Aeminiscences of Sister Nivedita 


The Vedanta Kesari gives a translation 
of Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s reminiscences 
of Sister Nivedita, originally written in 
Bengali and contributed to the Ananda 
Bazar Patrika, We reproduce almost the 
whole of it below. 

In 1902, just before the Durga Puia, Sister 
Nivedita spent a week at Buddha- Gaya. In 
response to her call I also went there from Patna. 
A few hours after my arrival she arrived from 
Calcutta accompanied by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sir Jsgadishohandra Bose, Gupta Maharaj (Swami 
Sadananda— formerly an employee in the Gaya 
Railway Station), his nephew (whom the Sister 
always addressed simply as 'nephew’) and Swami 
Saradananda. The guest house of the Mahant was 
fixed for our accommodaion. The day-time we spent 
in discoursing on various topics relating to the 
life and teachings of the Lord Buddha, and in the 
bright shade of the cool evening we would meditate 
sittmg under the great Bo Tree, or silently reflect 
on the past glory of the Buddhistic Age. We 
visited all the ancient monuments round the 
Temple of Buddha-Gaya and talked on them. At 
the sight of the thunder-bolt-marked seat of the 
great Master in the midst of jungles, enshrined in 
a lowly tile-shed almost on the verge of ruin, the 
Sister remarked : “He who sacrifices himself for 
truth becomes as powerful as a thunderbolt in ^e 
service of the gods.” 

Then and there she decided that this emblem 
of the thunderbolt should shine in the national flag 
of modern India. And many to-day use this marx 
as an emblem. Sir Jagadis too, has acc^ted this 
mark as the emblem of his famous “Bose Institate” 
of Calcutta. 

One day in the afternoon the Sister took us 
to a neighbouring deserted homestead land and 
said : “Feibaps here stood Sujata’s house. She 
was the daughter of the village-chief. Her charac- 
ter, how great, how sweet! Verily, an ideal for 
the house-holders. This is a place of pilgrimage 
to us”. This was followed by the reading out of 
a few chapters from Edwin Arnold’s Light of 
Asia* 

Sister Nivedita used to say : In the beginning, 
“Buddhism was only Hinduism reformed— neiffier 
a new nor a hostile reli^on. Buddha declared that 
he himself was a Hindu reformer, like the 
followers of Sri Chaitanya, who called themselves 
purer and better Hindus: or like the Ramakrishna 
Order who are within the Hindu fold and perfectly 
Hindus in their religious faith,, although they 
consider the teachings of their Master as file 
purest and best interpretation of the Hindu relish 
befitting the present age. Many years after Ae 

passinglaway of the Lord Buddha, sectsyrianism and 
» * 
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burotiy usurped the plaoe of the true/ philosophy 
audl gospel of the Blessed One and the Buddhists 
formed themsplves into quite a separate sect.” 

And it was for this reason thatl the Sister 
became exceedingly glad when Prof Cecil Baldol 
and Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, return- 
ing from Nepal, proved that both Hudduism and 
Buddhism existed there side by side in a friendly 
relation for centuries. 

. Go another occasion— the railway line up to 
Rajagnha was then not open— the Sister went 
out to see the ruins of Rajagriha, the famous 
g^pital of Magadha, hallowed by the holy dust of 
Buddha^s feet. Somehow she was detained there. 
And the next evening she had to deliver a public 
future at Lucknow and this had been widely 
circulated. In those days by journeying all the 
way from Rajagnha to Bihar Sharif in ekka 
(single-horse Oirriage). a man could not be in time 
to catch the train of that light railway line, and so 
he wculd have to wait there till the following day. 
But Nivedita with the help of a single guide 
crossing over the most formidable hills of Raja- 
griha walk* d almost the whole night, a distance 
of eleven miles through the lonely forests aboun- 
ding with most ferocious animals like tigers and 
bears, and reached Tilaiya, a Railway station on 
the E. L R., where she entrained herself and 
arrived at Lucknow just in time and thus kept her 
word. 

Once in the Khuda Baksh Library of Patna, 
while the old Persian manuscripts and pictures 
were being turned over, the first page of the 
illustrated history of the Timur Dynasty was held 
before her eyes. And that contained the signature 
of the Emperor Shajahan. The Sister at once 
asked. “May I touch it?” And the permission 
was granted. Then the Sister, placing her hand 
on the signature and closing her eyes for a while 
began to picture in her mind’s eve the glorious 
days of India under the Mughal rule. 

Picking up a piece of broken ordinary brick 
from Nalanda (bearing neither the mark of any 
image nor any inscription— belonging to the Pal 
Dynasty) and a similar bit of sand plaster thrown 
away ^ as useless from Saranath, she preserved 
them in her own reading room: and this helped 
her to visualise the picture of India in her palmy 
days. 

She said : “If a man desires to love his own 
^untry, he must first know it ; and in order to 
mow It, he is to travel over it”. In this connec- 
tion she declared times without number that no 
real service can be rendered to the country merely 
by clapping of hands and thundering of voices in 
public meetings in big citk's. She was extremely 
lavish of her praise for the students roaming over 
the mountains at Almora : and her praise of 
pilgrimages of ancient India as l:>eing a great opport- 
unity to acquire knowledge was equally profuse. 
She said: Travel over tlie country; study the 
condition of the people from house to house, from 
village to village: then and then alone you will be 
fit to serve your country.” 

In 1902, as the President of the Hindu 
Students* Association. Bankipore, I invited Sister 
Nivedita and Swami Saradananda to deliver 
lectures in connection with its annual celebration. 
They gladly accepted the invitation ; and the 
sitting extended over two days. At that time a 
great enthusiasm prevailed amongst the student 


community md the local gentry. Aqd a welcome 
address was presented to the noble Sister. But 
in the coarse of her reply to the address, instead 
of blindly eulogising the audience 'in the usual 
way, she held before their eyes certain unpleasant 
but most useful trutlis. She observed: ‘Tlunge 
not yourselves in pride recalling the ancient glory 
of the Aryans or the Buddhistic Age. Their As- 
cendants are to prove the worthiness of their 
descent by noble deeds, high thinking and their 
great renunciation and service. Be men! Become 
men! Never strike down your flag to a foreigner. 
Through orignal research India will once more 
attract the world’s homage; hence every intelligent 
Indian’s duty is to apply himself deeply te this 
worn. And this work must be directed more 
towards science than philosophy. For, the recent 
discoveries in modern science by Sir tlagadish 
Chandra Bose have amply demonstrated to the 
world at large that the brain of India is neither 
narrow nor dogmatic; and that the Indians can 
even in this field occupy the foremost place as 
they did in Sankhya and Vedanta in ancient times. 
Proceed on and apply yourselves whole-heartedly 
my friends, to modern scientific research and 
history on the same basis. 

“Also, forget not that right up from the Vedic 
Age till to-day the stream of Indian history has 
been flowing on in the same course. Our relation 
with the past is great and most intimate. What 
we are to-day is the result of our noble heritage 
of the great past. And from this mighty tree of 
Indian culture and civilisation have branched out 
many a race and denomination; so wo can ignore 
none. In the past we accepted and assimilated 
what was best in others ; and it should be our 
endeavour now and in the future to follow the 
same. What I like to know is noble and best in 
a man or a nation : and the rest (i. e., the defects) 
are all perishable and hence of no avail”. 


Green Manures 

Mr. 0. M. Hutchinson suggests in the 
Agricidtural Jourml of India that 

In view of the limited supplies of cow manure 
and oil-cakes available in India, more strenuous 
efforts should be made to extend the use of green 
manures throughout the country ; much experimen- 
tal work has been done on this subject, and in 
many parts of India the value of the method is 
well enough known to ensure its use, but the fact 
remains that over a large proportion of the arable 
area it is on’y occasionally practised. Several 
reasons exist for this failure to make use of such a 
valuable method of up-keep of soil fertility, one 
being the necessary loss of a crop and another the 
frequent failure to obtain any obvious advantage 
from its use. It may b^ suggested that the methods 
of securing freedom from such failure which have 
been worked out in various districts should be 
given wider publicitv and added to by further 
investigation ; it maj be noted here that one of 
these well authenticated in Bihar, is the use of 
superphosphate in conjunction with the iburial of 
the green crop ; this is an instance of me higH^ 
value of an artificial fertilizer in Indian agricultural 
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practice and leads to the conclusion that there is 
no instihcation tor the old established opinion that 
imported fertilizers can find no useful application 
for ryots’ croparin this country. In any case it 
is important in the interests of the conservation 
of the soil humus that every effort should be made 
to introduce the practice of green-manurinff 
whejigver this is at present not in regular use, and 
that experiments should be carried out to ascertain 
the best methods of effecting this. It may be well 
to point out the advantages attaching to green- 
manuring as a method of up-keep of the soil 
humus as compared with the use of cow-manure 
or oil-cake ; the first method involves no capital 
expenditure, which even in the case of cow-manure 
is almust invariably required ; supplies of oowduna 
and oil-cake are not always available, nor would 
they ever be sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the whole country even if the former were not 
mostly consumed as fuel. The introduction of a 
green leguminous crop in the rotation not only 
serves as a partial fallow but helps to eradicate 
undesirable weeds. 


Separate Board for Girls' Education 

We read in the Educational Review of 
Madras : — 

Mr. Oaten complained that though “we are now 
in the middle of a considerable expansion of girls’ 
education and the demand for it is growing," the 
girls are being asked “to become worshippers at 
the shrine of the examination fetish, that baneful 
goddess whose influence has had such evil conse- 
quences for their brethren,” It was to him a 
disquieting feature that examinations were coming 
to dominate our girls* education as they were 
dominating the education of boyvs. He 
thought that if there was a sepamte Board /or 
girls’ educfition in Bengal aiming at a combination 
of literary education with training in practical and 
useful arts, more happy results could be achieved. 

We are aware of the fact that people are often 
apt to exaggerate the alleged separate needs of 
men and women in education. The highest achieve- 
ments of learning and human thought should 
obviously be open to women as well as men and 
the bulk of the girls who come into our Univer- 
sities do so largely for pursuing some professional 
career or other. It would be a pity if their edu- 
cation in such cases was in any way less efficient 
than the education of^ men. But we have no doubt 
■whatever that a special Board of girls education in 
an advisory capacity may still be very useful. 


Child Marriasre and Re marriage of 
Widows 

The Widows' Cause reprints the following 
passages from an Mdress by Mahatma 
Gandh# : — 

You will have to turn . your attention to the 
crying evils of the child marriage system. Do not 
call it pharma’ or a thing supported cy shastrM 
that ym can marry a little girl foundling. on the 
knee, that it could be straighway married and 


asked to become a housewife. A^- ye^ 1 have 
known many of my friends, learned lawyers Md , 
doctors ednt^ed and enlightened mw, marry girls 
before they avere thirteen (laughter). Friiwds, it m 
no kughing matter, it is a matter .few shame ana. 
tears. I tell you, there is no saddw etU m out 
society than this. You must think of this : senpQSiy 
and not with laughter. Our youth must reswv© 
that they would not marry girls before they are 
fifteen. It is tney who must help in this task or 
reform. You must all help in this cause both young 
and old. * 

You have doubtless heard of the great xiame of 
(ranga Ram. This great man has done great things 
in the Punjab by his engineering skill, as your 
great man. Sir Visweswaryya has done here m 
Mysore. But greater than all these is the work 
he has done for the cause of widow-re-marriage.. 
Like that you must also do your bit to hel^ ih 
this cause of the widow. But I ask who is a 
wddow ? A widow is a person held in nigh 
veneration amongst us, but cap you say ttot 
widowhood has come to, a girl of 14 and 15 
because she has lost her husband ? If a parent 
duo to poverty or other causes, marned his girl 
of 13 who loses her husband and next year or 
immediately, can you say that she is a widow and 
that she has to suffer all the miseries of bfe ever- 
after ? Day after day this question has been 
arresting our attention very vitally and we cannot 
ignore it or afford to remain indifferent. Do ii6t 
perpetuate suffering. When you men have got the , 
right to marry again, why do you deny it to your 
ladies ? You must recognise that you have got 
to restore this right and I ask, will you do this 
and serve your society most truly ? 


The Expansion of India 

Mr. C. F. Andrews writes in Welfare 

One of the most difficult problems which Inffia 
has to face in her struggle for Swaraj will be the 
maintenance of what may be called her free ex- 
pansion abroad at the same time that she has to 
deal with the problem of political freedom at 

The expansion of India may well demamd a 
chapter for itself in the books written by future 
historians. It will have a certain resemblance to 
the well-known, ‘Expansion of Engird’ by Seeley 
in relation to English history. The one great 
factor of difference will necessarily be tms, that 
the expansion of India has gone on from first to 
last practically without the force of arms to pro- 
mote it abroad while Englaud’s expansion was 
continually effected by ambitious and predatory 
wars. India’s expansion has never, even m the 
remote past, appeared to take this form; And 
certainb at the present moment, m her own 
subject (londition, such an appeal to arms, ev^ if , 
it were imaginable is entirely out of the questioiL 

Yet to-day it has been calculated that Aere ^e 
more than two and a half milhpns of Inaign 
people domiciled abroad. Indeed if Burma were to 
be regarded as “abroad” there would .be over 
three millions instead of over two mmouBt for 
Burma has been rapidly, filling up in the mi twenty 
years owing to Indian immigration. 
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The condition of China to-day in this direction 
is not unlike that of India- Here aRain China has 
expanded all over the South-East of 4he Asiatic 
continent with its adjacent islands. Thi population 
of peaceful Chinese outside China itself in these 
parts is reckoned at over eight millions. In 
Jdala^i^a and Burma, there is already a keen com- 
petition with India, in order to fill up the vacant 
spaces. ,But China in the past has been definitely 
a warrior and imperialist nation, expanding by 
force of military and naval armaments. At the 
present time, since the ruinous conflict with Japan 
m 18^^5, when China was disastrously beaten by 
Japan both in sea and land, China’s expansion has 
gone on in an entirely peaceful manner. 

It should further be noted that the biggest 
expansion of China is taking place to-day in the 
North rather than the South. It is estimated that 
more than twenty million of Chinese, from the 
Yangtsekiang and yellow River alluvial, areas, have 
emigrated as permanent settlers to the northern 
plains of Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia. In the 
ra^ against Russia and Japanese colonisation, the 
Chinese peasant has won all' along the line. In 
comparison with a few hundred thousand of 
Japanese and Russian settlers (who have had every 
financial encouragement from their own Govern- 
ment behind them) it is an interesting fact, that 
all these millions of Chinese have easily settled 
down and occupied the soil inspite of every 
handicap in favour of their rivals. Whatever may 
happen to the Railways and the future military 
occupation rf Manchuria, the agricultural occupa- 
tion of that very fertile land will undoubtedly be 
carried on by Chinese village peasants and th^ 
will ,be the true masters of the country. No 
Russian or Japanese immigrant has any chance of 
making a living on the soil in competition with 
these sturdy Chinese peasants. 

It is not unlikely that, in the long run, the 
Chinese will succeed in an exactly similar manner 
in Malaya, and even in Burma. 


How to Develop our Industries 

Mr. Baneswar Das observes in the Bengal 
Technical Institute Magazine : — 

In order to develop industries a country must 
primarily dept^nd on its own resources in material 
as wen as in the initiative of its financiers and 
the brain power of its workers. The indusiries 
of a country should be developed along the lines 
of its present needs as far as compatible with 
its resources and available technical force. It is 
apparent that industrial research in some form or 
other is absolutely necessary to provide the 
country with some suggestions or plans that such 
and such industry or industries ought to be deve- 
loped. The problem of attracting capital to the 
fields suggested and bringing about suitable co- 
operation between the financiers and technical 
experts for such developments is thus also an item 
in industrial research. 

It will be a mistake to expect to build industries 
in India simply by copying or by learning some 
secrets or processes here and ^ there in some 
European or American factories. It is not possible. 
We should of course take full advantage of what- 


ever opportunities we may get abroad and leam^ 
whatever secrets or processes we can. Every 
little thing helps. Particularly we should aim to 
utilise the achievements of the West in the design 
and construction of machineries to our advautj^ 
in India- It is not an easy task. It rdigiaires 
brain to do this. We should not expect to manu- 
facture everything or every machine in India* 
If there is an efficient machine made in Germany 
which is not made in India, we should buy, it 
and employ it to do our work rather than waiting 
to manufacture it in India and then use it 
However, we should know how to handle it and 
operate it efficiently. Operating a machine efficient- 
ly also requires brain and skill. I know of a 'local 
financier who spent over fifty thousand rupees to 
construct all the machineries needed for the 
manufacture of oil-cloths. These machines did 
not work and the plant is idle to-day. He 
could buy the v hole equipment from Germany for 
only thirty-five thousand rupees with guiantee for 
satisfactory operation. 

Japan is a living example before us and we 
should take lessons from her. Like the Japanese, 
we must depend on our own initiative and brain- 
power to solve our troubles and problems. Like 
the Japanese financiers, the In iian financiers must 
risk their fortunes in industrial enterprises. Japan 
has not been great by only copying, but she has 
been great by copying, creating and applying. 
India must also be prepared, to follow the same 
course. 


Problems of Rural Beng:al 

In order to show that the problems of 
rural Bengal demands very careful and 
scientific study, Professor Upendranath Ball 
writes in the Bengal Co-operative Journal: 

The problems of rural Bengal demand a very 
careful and scientific study. The province is pre- 
eminently a rural province. More than 443 lakhs 
of its population live in villages, and a little above 
32 lakhs in towns. In fact the urban population 
outside Calcutta is only 4 per cent, whereas the 
general urban population in India is 10.2 per cent 
and in England and Wales 79 per cent. The pro- 
vince, therefore, may be expected to be happy 
and prosperous only when the vast population of 
the country-side are in a position to enjoy health 
and prosperity. 

The census figures of Bengal, however, tell us 
a harrowing tale. There has, no doubt, been a 
general increase in the population, but in the last 
decade no less than ten districts have shown 
decline. The districts of Burdwan, Birbhum, Ban- 
kura, Midnapore and Hooghly in Western Bengal, 
Nadia, Murshidabad and Jessore in Central Bengal, 
and Pabna and Malda in Northern Bengal have 
lost, whereas the disfriets in Eastern Bengal 
Howrah in Western Bengal, the Twentyfoipj Para- 
gans and Khulna in Central Bengal, and the 
remaining districts of Northern Bengal have 
gained. • , 

Since 1872 the districts of Burdwan, Birhhum^r 
Hooghly and Nadia have decayed. The loss 
population is an indication of economic decay. If 
people had sufficient resources to fight ..with fhes 
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diseadas then the loss in life would not have been 
as flrreat as it Has been. The districts which have 
-suffered were not unhealthy half a century agro. 
They were prosperous, and held a good position in 
agnculture, industiy, and trade and commerce. 
Unless^proper care is taken of these decadent parts 
min may spread to the other parts of the province 
as well. 

Besides malaria, cholera and small-pox carry 
awav a large number of victims annually. Other 
preventable, diseases such as tuberculosis, dysentery 
and 'diarrhoea are ruthless in their ravages- 

In almost every province in India mortality is 
heavier in towns than in villages. But the reverse 
is the»case in Bengal. In 1915 the ratio of deaths 
in each 1,000 of population in rural and urban 
areas was as follows. 


Provinces 

Rural 

Urban 

Bengal 

33.39 

2470 

Madras 

21.4 

26.2 

Bombay 

2.5.31 

30.28 

U. P. 

29 22 

41-24 

Punjab 

.36,35 

36.17 

Bihar and Orissa 

32.2 

30.9 

Burma 

20.76 

37.76 


Bengal Villages Neglected 

Writing on the regeneration of rural 
Bengal, Professor Akshaykumar Sircar 
observes in the Calcutta Review. 

Ever since the brain of rural Bengal has been 
paralysed by the accident of the socio-economic 
revolution of the last half of the nineteenth century 
when the flowers of the village left their rural 
home in quest of the golden grail of remunerative 
employment in towns, or honourable existence 
away from the zamindari zulura, under the effective 
Pax Britannica, the body-social of the village has 
been running towards dissolution ; and the leader- 
less villagers have been left victims to the 'unscru- 
pulous agents of lawyers and zemindars, without 
any power of initiative or concerted action. They 
can be roused from this comatose state only by 
their natural leaders, the scions of the respected 
families, who or whose ancestors left the village 
but have still kept some sort of relationship to it 
by their occasional pilgrimage to if or by their 
sentimental aunual expenditure over their ancestral 
residence or on the occasion the national festival 
of Bengal, the great Durgotsav. Unless these men 
who have been enlightened by education elsewhere 
and who are earning their livelihood elsewhere can 
be induced to come back to the village, no extraneous 
attempt at organisation of the village can be 
successful permanently. No doubt a benevolent 
official can do much through his powerful persua- 
sion or patronage, prestige or authority, but his 
attempts will not be permanently and fully 
successful unless the villagers themselves can keep 
the fire, so kindly kindled# burning on, by the 
constant supply of the fuels of their own^t efforts. 
The saihe can be said of the patriotic party- 
prpgramme of the political enthusiasts, which may 
be of use at the outset in creating a healthy stir 
in ffie* moribund village life, but it is not much of 
gWhazard4o say that their village reconstruction 
scheme is foredoomed to failure, if for no other 


reason, but for the ridionlously scanty rescmroes 
of the framers of the scheme in comparison with 
the stupendous task advertised to be undertake. 
Their resoiupes are in the onsophisticated young 
men recruited for the purpose as volunteers 
through the force of hoodwinking rodomontade 
and m the money raised from the public for the 
purpose. But the futility of their attempts, tfas 
insincerity of their propaganda and the diversion 
of the fund to other party purposes, election 
expenditures, maintenance of party organs or 
subsidising political workers in the moffusil, as 
suspected and openly alleged by many, are surely 
to disgust and disillusion in no time those who 
pay money to them and those who are ready to 
work for them. 


India’s Defective Educational System 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose begins an article in 
the Scholar with the following two paragraphs. 

Only a few days ago I came across an astute 
American who has just returned from a trip of 
study and investigation in India. He stated as his 
considered judgment that India is lagging behind 
in the march of progress simply fecausp of its 
defective educational system. The present method 
education in India, he said, produces clerks— not 
red-blooded intelligent men. Then get this : The 
meanest of all poverty which confronts Indians 
today is the pauperism of mind and spirit 

This is, to my thinking, ^ the chief trouble 
with our Indian plan of education: it confers every 
kind of degree upon the young people, from the 
High School certificate to the Bachelor degree, 
except the degree of manhood— intellectual indepen- 
dence. The youth is rarely trained to think for him- 
self and stand squarely upon his own feet* His 
mind seems to be constantly leaning upon a crutch. 
He is a docile little clerk without initiative and 
enterprise without much intellectual activity 
or independence. He must be direct^ 

and l) 088 ed bv “higher-ups." He is a 
social drone. Worse, he is a piece of stuffed i 
furniture. The main fault lies not with the 
students, who are usually good and rich in 
possibilities, but with their teachers, who subject 
them to a faulty system of education. It is quite 
tragic, this crude educational procedure. Yesu 
tragic. The young Indians can be train^ right, 

1 have full confidence, if we can find them the 
correct ways of teaching. They need four-square 
development. 


Symptoms and Cure 

We read in the Oriental Watchman : 

Symptoms are an effort of nature to effect a 
cure. Hunger is nature's call for food, loss of 
appetite is nature's method of telling us food is 
not needed. The use of condiments or stimulazits 
to whip the lagging appetite, i(m not create a 
real demand for food nor provide the means of 
taking care of it. 

A headache may mean that something is wrong 
with the digestion,— undersleep, overwoft, or some 
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other trouble that should be corrected. Takiug 
a drug that benumbs or deadens the nerves so 
that the pain cannot be felt, dues not remedy tne 
trouble. Removing the cause, will ttke away the 
headache and will do it without the drug. 

We might go on and deal the same with most 
of our physical life, and show that it is vain to 
rely on cures of any kind while cause exists. 
Nature does have her own medicine chest,— a 
world full of pure air, sunlight, good water, whole- 
some food, which used with intelligence, are cur- 
ative ; but always does she call for the removal of 
the cause before guaranteeing a cure. 


Some Cottage Industries 

According to Mr. S. C. Mitter, who has 
contributed an article on the cottage and 
small industries of Bengal to the Mysore 
Economic Journal : 

The hand-loom weaving industrv is the most 
important cottage industry in Bepgal. It appears 
from the Census Report for 19*21 that as many as 
213, 886 hand-looms are still working in Bengal of 
which 0 ily 53,168 or 24 per cent are fly-nhuttle 
looms, and the value of their produiits is estimated 
to be nearly 6 crores of rupees per annum, i, e>, 
23 per cent of the total import of cloth through the 
Ca'cutta port which is the distributing centre for 
the whole of Northern India. The output of the 
fly-shuttle looms is claimed to be double that of the 
primitive pit-looms and so if we can only replace 
these primitive pit-looms in Bengal by fly-shuttle 
looms we can* increase our national wealth by several 
crores of rupees. The products of the hand- looms 
are of a different class than the mill products 
and are not generally used by average agricultur- 
ists in Bengal. They generally use imported cloth 
or Indian mill-made cloth and if instead, they are 
taught to weave the cloth for their own require- 
ments during the period of their forced idleness, 
they can reduce their domestic budget to a consi- 
derable extent and as, “a pice saved— is a pice 
gained,” the total economic value of this great 
saving, if it can be carried to its logical end will 
be another few crores. The revival of hand-loom 
weaving industry will also revive the village 
carpentry as hand-loom including fly-shuttle looms 
, can be easily prepared by them. 

Another very profitable industry that can be 
adopted as a part-time oiicupation by the agricul- 
turist is the jure spinning and weaving. This 
industry mav be reduced into three processes— 
hackling, spinning and weaving. If any one pre- 
pares strings from jute, sunnhemp, etc , with the 
help of the hackling and spinning machines that 
have been devised by the Industries Department 
and the cost of which is only Rs. 10 each, he can 
easily earn about 10 annas to 12 annas per day. 
If these yams are dyed and woven into mats, 
easy-chair cloths, etc., one can earn more. Then 
there is the silk industry in the country whic h is 
ran on cottage lines and employs a large number 
of men and there is a great possibility of further 
development of this industry if ran on proper 
lines. 


Paragraphs from ^'Stri Pharma’' 

The following paragraphs are taken from 
“Stri Dharma” : — 

* 

It is very singnificant of the mood of India 
towards free and full opportuuities for women that 
the members of Legislative Council of the United 
Provinces have removed the sex disqualifiO&tion 
which prevented women from entering tue Council. „ 
The motion to allow them to be nominated or 
elected to the Council was moved by the Deputy- 
President. It received heaity support from all 
sections of the house and was Skdovtea unanimously. 
Well done, U. P. ! r . 

Dr- Muthulakshiui Animal, M. L. C.*s enthusi- 
astic campaign for endujg the Devadasi systep , 
met with splendid success, the Legislative Council 
a(tcepting unanimously her Amendment to the 
Religious Endowments Act for ending the evil. 
Some of tiie Devadasis cling to the idea of 
dedication to the temple, and argue that the 
temples will not receive rheir full service of song 
and dance to the God. They forget that while 
people look on these women as public property 
for purposes of ‘'sanctified vice”, the original 
intention cannot be performed purely by them as 
a caste. It is a (jase where. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’^ 
More harm is now done to people and to <>od 
by the persistence of the old order than by the 
transitional stage in which the office of tue dancing 
girl is abolished. Heartiest congratulations to our 
Deputy- President of the Legislative Council on 
the passing of her Resolution ! 


Railway Staff College at Dehra Dun 

We read in the Bengal-Nagpnr Railivay 
Magazine 

In pursuance of the policy recently approved 
by the Secretary of State of increased recruitment 
of railway employees in India, the Railway Board 
has sanctioned the establishment of a Railway 
Staff College at Dehra Dun. The increasing com- 
plexity ot railway operating problems demands 
improved methods of training the staff, particularly 
in the early stages of the career of a railway em- 
ployee. Schools of Transportation have been 
established for the State Railways as the first step 
in improvement in training facilities. The Railway 
Board is of opinion that considerable improvement 
in the general standard of efficiency of officers 
employed on transportation is possible if a care- 
fully considered scheme of periodical training and 
refresher courses exists. The great distances which 
separate the different parts of the railway system 
in india are a serious bar to free communicjation 
and interchange of experience in railway working 
between railway officers. The Railway Staff 
College will be the centre where railway* problems 
can be studied and where expert transportation 
knowledge can be disseminated. The intention is 
that on recruitment each officer shall undergo a 
period of practical training in which actual 
railway work will be sandwiched with courses 
the railway College and that thereafter he should 
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periodically go through certain refresher courses 
at the College. •Company managed railways have 
been invited to take advantage of the training at 
the Staff College. 

The Railway Board have decided on the 
following annual courses 

(1) A twelve-weeks’ course for the first year 
for probationary transportation, and commercial 
officers* 

(2) An eight-week’s course for similar second 
yean officers. 

(3) A six-weeks course in transportation for 
first year probationary civil engineering officers* 

( 4 ) ’A six- weeks’ transportation course for junior 
scale officers as one of the quililications for promo- 

* tiou to the senior scale. 

( 4 ) A similar course in commercial subjects for 
commercial officers, Junior scale. 

( 5 ) A four- weeks’ transportation course for 


senior scale jofficers as one of the Qualifications for 
promotian to au administrative post. , * . . 

(5) A similar course, in commercial subjects for 

commerciol officers, senior scale. , * i. ^ 

( 6 ) A four-weeks’ course for employ^3 selected 

for the position of instructors in the different area 
schools. , 4 ji • 

( 7 ) A six-weeks’ course for selected senior 
subonlinates. ... 4 , * i- 

In addition to the above it is the intention, to 
arrange from time to time special courses, or sen^ 
of courses, in important railway to be 

given not by the ordinary staff of the College but 
by acknowledged experts in those subjects.. These 
courses will be arranged when the servi^^s, or 
deputed lectures are available and a sufficient 
number of officers can be assembled to attend them, 
and they will cover such subjects as rates, railway 
economics, statistics, accounts, welfare and labour 
management, traffic, surveys, signalling and inter- 
locking, etc. 
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A Recent Gain in Religion 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, (“perhaps 
America’s most popular preacher,” writes in 
The World Tomorrow in coarse of an article 
on Recent Gains in Religion 

Never was it more clear that religion ,is inera 
dicably rooted in human nature. Reduce it even 
to its simplest terras and it still means devotion 
to those confirele spiritual values, 'goodness, truth, 
beauty, love, which the human soul recognizes as 
Ruprapersonal and in consecration to whi'‘li life 
finds its true meaning. To serve these values is 
to live- a religious life, and to believe that these 
values reveal the creative reality, God, behjnd 
and in the universe is religion’s central faith* 
Sciences may come and go but religion so rooted 
will persist as long as the race does, it may 
appear in Protean forms but it is as indestructible 
as earth, air, fire, or water. That has grown more 
plain, not less, as psychology has probed deeper 
into the secrets of the spirit. There is no excuse 
now for identifying religion’s future with the for- 
tunes of its artificial adhesions—opmions, cults, 
rubrics, and institutions. ^ . 4 , 

Because this is true, a great deal of the world s 
best religion exists outside religious organizations 
and often does not call itself religious at all, Gnly 
a narrow ecclesiastical mind will find that ^ t^t 
disconcerting. It is a rather something to rejoice 
over and count upon. It is because religion, even 
when it is uorecognized as siich, is so mdispen^ 
ble a function of human life at its best that the 
churches •have any chance at all. No wise mmistgr 
thinks of him«;elf as set to inoculate men with 
religion. He knows that men are religious \ that 
a comdletely irreligious man, if such exists, is an 
insane aa#naly ; that human life is meaningless 
Animal existence exesept as it serves spiritual 
values ; and that the human mind will never per- 
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manently consent to think that spiritual values are 
a fortuitous accident born of atoms going it buna 
in a godless universe. He knows that when he 
does his work well he is working with and not 
against the deepest streams of human natuie. 

Such freedom from the obsession that any creed, 
cult, church or cannon law , constitutes religion, 
such humanizing of the religious expenenoe, is 
a great gain. Religion so conceived is too vital 
to be exhaustively representated by any mentdil 
or institutional formulation. Religion creates such 
expressions and discards them as men wear clothes 
and cast them off. Redgion is au indispensable way 
of life and it would persist though every historic 
form of it which we have known were quite out- 
grown. . . , , j X 

This fact grows increasingly clear and to any 
one interested in religion it should be encouraging 
and liberating. It leads not to irreverence toward 
past expressions of the spirit but to just apprecia- 
tion of them, and it prophesies a future fur the 
religious life beyond any. dreams that static and 
conventional conceptions ever made possible. 


“Rebellion at Geneva’' 

We read in the same Review 

There is legitimate ground for encouragement 
in the eturdv attitude of the smaller countries in 
the League Council and Assembly toward the 
great powers, before whom they have hitherto 
never been so outspoken. Representatives of Poland^ 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, Lithuania, and other 
small nations have soundly denounced their collea- 
gues from the larger : nations for the latteris stubb- 
orn retention of huge armaments, for their secret 
understandings, for their failure to express their 
professed repudiation of war in deeds as wdi as 
in fine phrases. Britain in pardcul^i^ was made 
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to see in just what regard her present Tory 
Government is held by those who have taken the 
Covenant to mean what it says and who are not 
to be placjated by words alone. c 


Hr. Hahendra Fratap on China 

The Japan Wteldy Chronicle writes : — 

Mr, Mahendra Pratap, an Indian revolutionary 
leader, who was naturalised in Afghanistan some 
years ago, arrived at Yokohama from America on 
the 13th instant by the Tenyo-maru. This is his 
third visit to Japan. 

In a statement which was handed the Press 
interviewers, he says that the present position of 
China is anaiotfous to that of India from 1760 to 
In those days, India was provided with as 
efficient an army as that of Britain, but the struer- 
e:les for supremacy whicJi were ffoinjf on among 
the small States into which the country was 
divided, affoided Britain an oppoitunity for invasion 
and tlie loss of indopendeuee ensued. Nothing is 
further from his intentions than to discourage his 
Chinese friends by drawing a pessimistic picture 
of the future of their country. He simply desires 
that they should take warning from the fate of 
India. China must be suc'oured now, or all chances 
of saving her may he gone. If China lost her 
independence, all hopes for the independen'^e of 
India must he given up. Ttiis state of things would 
piove vital to Japams welfare also. From this 
point of view, he earnestly appeals to the Japanese 
love of humanity to aid the reunification movement 
of China. 

He said that it was five years ago that he 
memorialised for the opening of trade between 
Japan and Afghanistan. He regretted that the two 
countries had not yet been brought closely together, 
hut hoped that his desire would be realised in the 
near iuture.. 


Epstein’s Madonna and Child 

We read in The Inquirer of London : — 

The very remarkable ‘Madonna and Child’ 
upon which Jacob Epstein has been engaged for 
two years, and winch he has just taken across 
the Atlantic for exhibition in New York, will 
douiitiet-s cause as njiich controversy as the famous 
Rima. It is Oiicntal in conception, hut we are 
reminded as we look at the photographs of it 
which have appeared that Christianity came from 
the East and that this great work of art is for 
that reason tiuer to fact than many of its famous 
prototypes. There can be no objection, theief ore, 
to the lepresentation of Eastern types in the two 
figures for which Mr. Epstein had Indian models. 

They have a strangley alien look to eyes 
accustomed to the Madonna and Child of European 
convention, and differ from other sculpture dealing 
with this subject in the repiesentation of Jesus 
as a little boy of some six or seven years instead 
of a baby in tthe arms of his mother. He stands 
between the knees of the seated Madonna, who 
enlolds him with her arms, and both are looking 
straight before them as if at some sight which has 
grrebied their gaze at the same moment. The 


expression of the boy’s face is one of childlike 
wooder : that of his mother is ' brooding and 
absorbed. A moving and original work wnich we 
hope will be seen in ^is country. • 


Lenin and Gandhi 

Ernst Lothar contributes to Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna an article reviewing Rene 
Fullop-Miller’s Lenin and Gandhi We |ive 
below portions of this article as translated 
in The Living Age. First he describes 
Lenin. 

‘No I We can’t get ahead that wayj’ said a 
young man when he heard the news of his brother’s 
condemnation. This brother had tried to assassinate 
Tsar Alexandar IH. Later, when the executioner 
summoned his victim, the same young imu 
proffered no words of sympathy or anguish. He 
merely repeated, ‘We can’t get ahead that way,’ 
and those who heard him wore terrifield expression. 
The young man was seventeen years old at the 
time. Two years later he appeared, an expelled 
student, at the meeting of a committee to render 
relief to famine-stricken Russia. The unknown 
young man listened to a few speeches and then 
sprang to his feet shouting, ‘No ! We want no 
help It would be wrong, he claimed, to alleviate 
the famine, for tli4t merely meant helping the Tsar. 
The thing to do was to make hunger more wide- 
spread and thus hasten the fall of the detestable 
regime. He spoke wit:h such vehemence that those 
who heard him could not keep their seats. They 
drove him from the platform as a madman. It 
happened in Samara. 

Twenty-eight years later he returned to this 
platform, but instead of being driven awav as a 
madman he was now worsliiped as a god. He had 
spent twenty-eight years in exile— twenty-eight 
years in daily danger of his life, twenty-eight 
years of hard secret work. 

Lenin w^as an unbelievably poor orator,— any 
actor or professional agitator could have done much 
better.— but the ideas that he expressed were 
magniliccnt, upsetting. No melody, no poetic 
allusions, no burdensome metaphors. He produced 
facts that carried everything before them. 

His quick black eyes had a goal which they 
pursued relentlessly. 

His success did not deceive him, and in the 
midst of his triumph he remained cold and cautious, 
and exercised authority at once. 

No supeiiority, no useless syllables, no note of 
triumph sounded in his voice. He spoke in simple 
words witli the precision, coolness, and accurate 
objectivity of a mathematician. 

No sooner did he acquire power than he ruled. 

He (lid not attack things like a weakling or like 
one wdio had not made up Irs mind ; the light 
touch was foreign to liivs nature. 

Nodiing distuibed his absolute peace, and be 
did not know the meaning of fear. * 

At heart he was sentimental, idealistic, and 
religious. 

His religion w^as pure expediem^y. He 6ast off 
all Idealistic philosophies, like those heHi by the 
counter-revolutionists, and pursued the direct route^ 
of material production. He mublized his whole 
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organization against religion, and denounced God 
as the archfiend of the Communist State.’ He 
damned every creed, for to him one was as bad 
as another. He sacrificed faith, art, and learning on 
the altar of utility. 

^indamen^ally this man loved power and 
niacwnea. My political opponents,’ he said, ‘were 
crushed because they should a trace of pity.*.... Do 
you actually believe that you can subdue your 
enemies without deadly conflict ? To think so is 
an unpardonable weakness and a pacifist illusion ! 
Or : Do you imagine that we could have been 
victorjpus in the Revolution without a reign 
of terror ? Or that we could have liad a dictator ? 
We could have had mush, hut no dictator !’ Speak- 
ing to^ Gor’kii of his ruthlessnesvs, he said : ‘Can 
humanity survive in a disorganized camp? Can 
we permit ourselves to he weak-hearted and 
generous ? Pardon me, we are not imbeciles ! We 
know what we want, and nobody can stop us from 
doing wliat we believe is right.’ When his wife 
begged mercy for some people about to be ex- 
ecuted, he answered : ‘I will hear none of my 
wife’s prayers : they^ are useless.’ He also said : 
Freedom is a bourgeois prejudice.’ These examples 
of his pitilessness show that he developed Bol- 
shevism by heeding past revolutionary experience. 
The moral code of the new regime was political 
expediency. ‘We all tell lies,’ he asserted ; ‘and 
morality is developed from external and unnatural 
class prejudices. We Communists believe that 
morality was designed in tlie interests of class 
warfare.’ 

Power ! if the enemy is strong, a greater force 
must crush him. Lenin thought pacifism both 
ridiculous and contemptible. He did not believe 
in stichinpf to one course and following it to the 
limit The path made no dilterence. and he changed 
his policies overnight when the peasantry began 
to revolt against their wretched condition. Jle 
soiapped his radical system of war Communism 
and went over to the New Economic policy. Then 
Dora Kaplan, the social revolutionist shot him, and 
shortly thereafter he died. As he grow weaker he 
hurriedly turned away from his untried systems 
of private property and gave his attention to 
concessions to foreign corporations, stabilization of 
the currency, and commercial guaranties. Was he 
playing false V Lenin laughed. He had upset 
Communist economics overnight and substituted 
something like the capitalist system. Did he lack 
principle ? He laughed again. The old way was 
false, and the New had much more to offer. The 
new system should he followed ^o the limit. No 
compromise ! Power ! 

Strength and power were to be derived from 
the machine. 

He modeled his reforms on those of Peter the 
Great, the first Russian revolutionist Asia and 
Europe would find a common meeting place in the 
machine. Away with the med^mval system and 
med seval methods of work*! The most modern 
technical ideas would he imported to his nation 
from Eumpe and America ! Yesterday the Middle 
Ages, to-day a dictator, and to-morrow raa^'hines. 
Muter ^ ploughs, Harvesters. Electrification of the 
entire country. American, German, and English 
^ftgineers^nd workers. An ‘Institute Invention.’ 
A league to propagate the utilization of time to 
the smallest possible fraction. A new breed of 
machine workers. The greet Russian nation must 


take on another face. Skyscrapers of concrete, iron 
and glass. Russia a super-Amerioa, hut no sulh 
mission to foreigners. 

Impossible ? Lenin laughed. To the will 
nothing is imposible. Inspired will, inspired or- 
ganization. This apostle of 'power had traversed a 
century of Russian development in a single night, 

Lenin was a man whose imperious words could 
change the mind and fatje of a million people ; a 
man with astounding objectivity ; a man who 
scorned weakness and sentimentality ; a man who 
felt that the word ‘romantic, expressed the height 
of foolishness and absurdity ; a man who embodied 
hate, worshiped the machine, yet remained a 
dreamer. In him were combined the doubts of 
the agnostic and the objectivity of the romanti % 
exactitude and fantasy, leality and utopia- He 
was a volcano of cold thought, a genius of icy 
fire. A strain of asceticism ran through that 
strong mind of his that worshiped power. When 
he died the limit had not been reached He left 
behind him a Russia that was neitlier Europe nor 
Asia. Only cliaos remained. 

The writer then passes on to Gandhi. 

On the other hand, we have Gandhi. Here, 
among a primitive people, Jives a man whom we 
can without blasphemy describe as ChrKtlike. He 
is the godliest, purest, and most lovable creature 
on eaith. To the Hindu Gandhi is Mahatma, ‘big 
of soul.’ 

Oandlii is ugly. He has a flat, drooping nose, 
a broad thin mouth, a straggly moustaclie, and the 
teeth of his lower jaw are missing. Gandhi shaves 
his head, and his overgrown, crooked ears protrude. 
No white shirt covers his thin nutbrown body. His 
neck, arms, and legs are exceedingly small. He is 
ugly indeed. 

But he is also beautiful. In a face far from 
handsome lie two dark eyes, celestial, sweet, and 
soft. All light is gathered by these large, open 
eyes, and all light emanates from them. They are 
the eyes of a young child in a face fifty-eight years 
old. There is also the trace of a smile. This smile, 
always close to the surface, breaks forth as soon 
as he begins to speak, lingers, then disappea..^ 
momentarily Celestial light and laughter illuminate 
the face of this ugly man. He is beautiful. 

Drunkenness does not mark his brow, Romain 
Rolland has described him with single word 

‘determination.’ Gandhi * does not put himself on 
a pedestal and strike a virtuous pose. Nor does he 
attract his followers with fulsome words, miraculous ■ 
visions, or magic. He does not garb himself in 
episcopal robes : he is naked, and a strong proof 
of the saying, ‘The naked man is good.* 

A hundred uiilhon people have heard him. He 
peed only open his lips, and they listen. Hie 
platform has six planks and two policies.. He 
teaches the divine duty to spin at home and to 
use only homespun garments in order to keep the 
workers busy and his people united, for it is 
through English imports that they are made subser'^ 
vient. He teaches them to venerate the cow as 
the symbol of all that js productive. He who 
humbles himself before this animal deserves mercy 
from the hands of men and gentle treatment all 
his days. He teaches unbounded purity, abstioeoce, 
and self-control. In order to paralyze British rule, 
he teaches non-cooperation between natkes and the 
English. He* teaches the equality of the pariab 
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and forbids the ancient belief of uncleanliness. He 
teaches the union of Hindu and Mohammedan into 
a sinf7le Indian nation. These are hisr six planks, 
then he has a twofold policy of Ahimsa and Satya- 
erraha. Ahimsa, or peace, is pat sive love, while 
Satyagraba, or power, ia active love. 

The first thing that strikes one about this pro- 
gramme is its diversity and its combination of 
religion and politics. It shows Gandhi as both 
prophet and statesman. He represents humanity, 
and rules a nation by making statecraft and 
morality identical. lie himself is infinite and 
authoritative, a unique combination of idealism and 
reality. He lives like a beggar. ‘His whole life.’ 
says Tagore, ‘is just another name for sacrifice.’ 
But his sacrifice is made with great serenity, and 
in harmony with Heaven. 

At the age of ten he stole a gold pie(;e from 
his older brother. Immediately he was so over- 
whelmed with remorse that he wrote a confession 
to his sick father. With tears in his eyes the 
parent read the paper. That* moment was the turn- 
ing point in Gandhi’s life, for he saw the strong 
emotion of his father, who did not oiler a single 
word of reproach, only a silent gesture— Ahimsa, 
Love is all. 

Gandhi lived in Sabarmati, a little town five 
miles from Ahmadabad. He slept on a, piece of 
linen under the open sky. Books formed his pillow. 
The walls of his room were bare. He owned a 
bookcase, a rude writing desk, and a trunk. In 
the trunk were two cloths woven by himself. 
They were all the property Gandhi owmed. He 
was as thin and poor as the humblest pariah. At 
sunrise and at sunset he ate a little rice and 
skimmed milk, dry broad, lemon, and nuts. He 
drank neither alcohol, tea, nor coffee. Arising at 
four in the morning, before the sun was up, he 
would go out on the terrace that runs along the 
river accompanied by Kasturbai, the girl whom 
he married when she was twelve years old, and 
who must submit to this wretched life. Here he 
would pray. Some of his pupils from the National 
Univeisity at Ahmadabad, from whose flagpole 
flies the white, green, and red flag of Mahatma, 
joined those who came to him in the morning to 
pray and to sirg holy songs from the Gita and 
Upanishads. Dawn ushered in the ascetic’s day— 
a day of sacrifice, a day of teaching, a blessed 
day. For forty years he lived such a life in peace. 
When imprisoned— and he spent a great deal of 
time in jail— he found little difference between life 
in his own home and in the cell, for with , him 
frugality always came first. While in jail he 
exihited his usual remarkable tranquility of spirit. 
For forty years he lived like a beggar. 

His parents were rich, his father having been 
Minister of Finance ; yet Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, born in the province of Gujrat, and raised 
as a rich man’s child, became the father of 
all humanity. . , . , 

In Bombay he tned to practise law. What a 
lawyer! He sought neither clients, trials, nor 
collection cases, but only righteousness. He 
dropped cases when he learned that his clients had 
falsely informed him land were in the wrong, and 
he did not take over a case without examining it 
thoroughly to see whether there was any likelihood 
of falsehood. Finally he gave up this law mill 
and abandoned all he had gained to live among his 
poor students, In 1908 a Mohammedan tried to 


kill him, and Gandhi appeared as a witness for 
the defence. ‘This man,’ he said, ‘jvas wrong, for 
he believed I had injured him, and he sought to 
avenge the injury. I therefore earnestly bpg that 
nobody appears against him, for I believe in him, 
and love him, and hope to win his jove for me. 

Nobody had ever done such a thing before,- and 
the would-be assassin wrote a letter of deep 
veneration to Gandhi. Since then three hundred 
million have been converted to his creed— tliree 
hundred million men are enrolled under Mahatma 
the uncrowned king of India. With what weapon 
did he accomplish all this ? He, scorned the usual 
methods, and succeeded in winning people to his 
banner with the weapon of love. 

Gandhi maintains that force and hate are futile. 
Love is the supremo power. He does 
not spout empty idle words when his 
eyes shine with celestial light. He speaks r^l 
truth. He is a steady star by night, and m the 
morning his power is great. Great is the sweet- 
upss and heavenly the confidence of his knowledge. 
His every breath is power. He is godly enough 
to be clothed in a white cloud. . , . ^ . . 

He took the daughter of a pariah into ms house, 
the orphan girl Lak'^hmi, and called her the ’little 
Untouchable,’ treating her as though she were his 
own child She was a symbol for her seven 
hundred thousand brothers and sisters that pe 
called unclean and Untouchable in India, inns 
did Gandhi smash one of the customs of the 
country, for his example revolutionized the land 

with love. , • 1 i* • i. 

Like every apostle, Gandhi is a revolutionist. 
But he accomplishes hi- purpose by example and 
abstention rather than by, force. In Young India 
he pubtishes what is in his heart, and he teaches 
in the established university. He circulates among 
the people and spreads his ideas about spmnirg. 
Nothing can compare w’^^^ persuasive power 
in advocating band-spinning as a means of uniting 
India with a common social and national bond, 
lie hopes the home industry will bind all .lasses 
together and bpoome the economic louridation of 
the country. He revolts against the cult of the 
machine and against the modern manufacture of 
silk and woven material, and revives the handi- 
work of past agps. Pprliaps it is all absurd. But 
what lies behind this fantasy ? Is not this spinning 
angel a child in some respects V Yes, but a realist 
too. 

Gandhi travelled far and wide among the Indian 
people in order to break up the English regime. 
No Indian, he taught, should pay taxes to England, 
enlist in the army, take over any governinent 
work, or accept any government appoint- 
ment. This coninriand he emphasized 
with prayer and fasting. Once he retrained 
from eating for twenty-one days— a unique 
symphopy of prayer, abnegation, and statesman- 
ship I Inwardly romantic, but with a realistic goal, 
this naked man whopr^ches spinning, and practises 
it three hours a dav. has opposed a Powef without 
using force. —Gandhi was haled before the law. 
The prosecution for the State said that he had 
been guilty of ‘inciting a rebellion against the 
established rule of British India ’ ’ 

The case was called before the district judeie„ 
C. N. Bloomfield, and Gandhi said on the witness 
stand ; ‘I do not advocate force. You have your 
choice between mv systi^m of peaceful and quiet 
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resisfancfi and the danger a furious uprising of the 
people. I do ijot ask your pardon, and offer no 
weaji excuse, but I should sincertlv like to see an 
end to ^11 fighting. I have been guilty of breaking 
a law,‘ and to submit to the law is the highest 

duty of ev^y citizen He related how ho had 

supported^ England for ten years, and how the 
hopes which he had placed in her had all gone 
for naught. Therefore, he had turned to the 
opposing camp of peaceful resistance. 

When Oariuhi had concluded, the judge said: 

‘ There are people here in India who believe that 
our jaw does not apply to you, and they would 
give you freedom.^ For my part. J am obliged to 
sentence you to six years^ imprisonment, although 
I wish to say that nobody would be happier than 
I loo let you go free--” The judge closed the ease 
with a prison sentence. Gandhi smiled, curtsied, 
kissed the hand of the judge, and went to jail for 
SIX yeais. 

The prison of Yeroda was not hard. He had 
his spinning wheel, his books, and his heart. He 
continued to sav, T am as happy a lark.’ But 

prison life made him deaihiy sick, and an opera- 
tion was necessary. ‘Happy as a laik,’ sang the 
Qal<f‘d, weak, and mighty man. 

His life is not, unlike that of Lenin, for it 
*:pnTigs from reality and works toward utopia. 
Like Lenin’s it contains a boundless reservoir of 
power. But GandhTs utopia is boundless love, a 
grand utopia extending from the broad heavens 
to the depths of the earth. 


The Islamic World Since the Peace 
Settlement 

In his “Survey of International Affairs,” 
Yol. T, dealing with the Islamic World since 
the Peace Settlement, Professor Arnold J 
Toynbee of Oxford points out that Islam was 
again taking an active instead of a passive 
role in history. The Ihily Telegraph 
summarises the Professor’s views thus : — 

There was, on one hand, the desire to throw 
’)|}‘ Euiopean ascendancy, and, on the other, the 
lesire to adopt European methods wherever practi- 
cable. Russia in the struggle took the Asiatic 
fide. 

A most important fact, but one^ seldom kept 
n mind, is that, though outbreaks against European 
Powers 'Were always quelled, it was often the rebel 
who benefited in the end. The Turks, defeated in 
,he end. The Turks, defeated in the Great War, 
leclared a ‘war afier the war,’ refused a dictated 
Deace, and negotiated a settlement on a footing of 
equality; the sirpression of the Egyptian rising 
vas followed by the Milner Report; the defeat of 
be Afghans brought about Ihe renunciation by the 
British of control over Afghan foreign polic^y ; the 
uippresrflon of the Iraki rebellion in 1920 was 
ol lowed by the translation of the mandate over 
rak into an Anglo-Irak Treaty; while the succes- 
:ivt 5 defeats of Wahabi raiders by the Koyal Air 
force faulted m an extension of Ibn Sand’s 
lorn inions What, therefore, is one to conclude 
mt that rebellion pays the rebel? Whether it 
lays the* conqueror to <nake a habit of giving 


concessions is, however, another matter. Inde^, 
Britain, in the Middle East, has been accused by 
shrewd obseivers of pursuing a pro-Arab and not 
a pro-British policy. 


Russia’s Revolutionary Morals 

In his article on Russia’s Revolutionary 
Morals in Current History^ V. P. Calverton 
turns his attention first to religion. 

That Russia is against the priest is not to 
doubted. The very declarations of Bukharin* in 
reference to the atheism implicit in the doctrine of 
the materialist conception of history, announce 
that fact with clarity and vigor. Yet people are 
allowed to worship where they will, though their 
religious activities are given no aid or encourage- 
ment. The attitude of the government is critical 
but not destnu'tive. Its purpose is to destroy 
religion by educating the youth in the supremacy 
of science rather than Iby coercing the old through 
the extinction of their ritual. In this aim the 
Bolsheviki have been singularly successful. The 
youth of Russia is largely without religion. 

The Soviet attitude toward youth is next 
dwelt upon. 

It has been the habit of Western countries to 
exalt age and curb youth. In this attitude the 
spirit of senes(ience has predominated. Our judges, 
for example, are almost uniformly men of late 
years- In fact, our whole officialdom, with but few 
exceptions, is either middle-aged or old. This is 
true not only of America, buc of the countries of 
Europe also. Youth is incoDspicuous. Youthful 
vision in matters of state is considered an imperti- 
ncTKic. Ideas and measures are often scorned as 
being expressions of the exuberance of youth. In 
the IJ. S S. R. the attitude towards youth is re- 
freshingly different. Youth there is a factor in 
the new society. Its activities become a matter 
of deep coovsi deration and significance. Its ideas 
are given serious atteritiou ; its opinions are given 
voice in approximately every organization or repre- 
sentative body in the nation. 

A description is then given of the 

Children’s Nurseries and Children’s Gardens. 

In the Children’s Nurseries and children’s Gar- 
dens one can find a very interesting and excellent 
example of such influence. In Stalingrad there 
are six Children’s Nurseries for children between 
the ages of 2 and 4 and three Children’s Gardens 
for children over the age of 4. The treatment o! 
the children is remarkably effective. It is always 
the soc ial attitude .that determines the direction of 
the treatment and the nature of the training. 
When the mother brings the child to the nursery 
for instance, her entire responsibility for the 
child for the day is in abeyance until she returns 
for it in the evening. She can go about her day’s 
toil without the least worry for her child’s welfare. 
When each child is brought in in the morning it is 
giypn a bath and a bag is assigned to it for its 
clothes ; then it is dressed in the fresh neat clothes 
of the Nursery, and is cared for by nurses spec!-* 
ally equipped for this werk. Every day, before^ 
the child is .allowed the privilege of ttie ^ursery« il^ 
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is thoroughly examined by the doctor* and if 
discovered to have a contagious disease, is imme- 
diately excluded and sent to a clinic, .This is no 
Blight advantage in Russia where before the Czars 
downfall disease was appallingly widespread and 
child mortality dismayingly frequent. In addition 
to such care, each child receives four meals a 
day, and is given instiuction according to its age 
and rapacity fur response. In the Gardens, of 
course, there are pla>giound8 with juvenile 
athletics in conspicuous display. Six of these 
institutions have been established in Stalingrad 
since 1924 ; there was none before that time. They 
can be found in many parts of Russia. It would 
^ ridiculous to imagine that the^se institutions are 
in such abundance that the entire child population 
of Russia can be cared for in such exemplarjf 
fashion. Lack of capital hinders the construction 
not only of homes sufficiently numerous to cope 
with this problem, but with ni'^ny problems that 
necessitate developments too costly to be under- 
taken in anything like adequate style at the pre- 
sent time. 

Some idea is then given of the advantages 
enjoyed by workers. 

I’he eight-hour day is universal throughout the 
Soviet Union ; the office- wo»kers, it should be 
added, have only a six-hour dav. Every worker 
has a vacation of two weeks with pay, and with 
an opportunity of turning to the country, if he 
he an urban proletarian, for his recreative retreat. 
Not only are all medical services free for the 
workers of the U. S, S. R., hut for cases of 
tuberculosis there are regular sanatoriums to which 
the wr rker can go, without expense, for treatment 
and cure. While the worker receives only a wage 
commensurate with the needs of his life, that is, 
according to the necessities of h’S occupation or 
profession, he secures so many returns in the form 
of i-ocia] benefits, a few of which we have already 
enumerated—vacations, recreation, medical atten- 
tion, education, insurance and the like- that one 
can really make no ( ornparison between the actual 
wage of a Russian worker, let us say, and an 
English worker. 

Ar^y person not classed as a worker in Soviet 
Russia cannot vote, can receive no benifits and has 
no political stHtiis at all. He is taxed on every 
side. He must use his private resources to secure 
education or medical attendance. Everything, from 
his recrcaHon to his residence, is made expensive 
for him. His theatie ticket, for example, will cost 
him ten times as much as the price the worker 
will have to pay for it. 

Next, the position of women is treated of. 

The woman is always treated on an equal basis 
with the man. Her economic and political rights 
are in every sense similar. In the matter of 
position, or rights in the trade union, there is no 
discrimination between tl e sexes whatsoever. 
Indeed, in public meetings women speakers are 
often as frequent as men. and in the courts women 
Judges are by no means unknown. In instances 
of pregnancy she is especially protected. Both 
before and after birth she is given time away from 
work, ranging from six , to eight weeks, with pay 
and with medical attention. In addition to her full 
pay she receives an extra stipend for f(X)d for nine 
mdntiis |olI»wiDg the birth, if herself feeds 


the child. Even after the mother returns to 
work she is permitted a halfhour m ever.v three 
and a half hours to feed aud carer for her^ child. 
Auy it is important to observe that these privileges 
do not carry with them the qualifications ot the 
Western World as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of the child. Tne treatment is the same for ail 
mothers and all children, regardless of marital 
registration or its absence. In this way, of course, 
the old stigma which was inevitably attached to 
the unmarried mother, and which extended its 
baneful influence to the child, is annihilated. This 
change in moral attitude alone is phenomenal. 

The writer then proceeds to describe 
what has been done to combat prostitution. 

Prostitution does remain, but it is no longer 
official. In facjt, r>rostitution under the Soviets has 
been rendered illegal. But the decree does not 
make it cease. It is true, one must remember, that 
prostitution once was a profession in old Russia. 
Brothels were licensed, opened with ceremonies by 
the police and blessed by the Church. This evil thus 
had a sanelion which it has now entirely lost. ^ 

The Russian Communists, however, aie lealistic 
and do not attempt to deny evils that exist, but 
endeavor to combat them. 

It the first place a constant propaganda is carried 
on all over the U S, S. R. against prostitution. 
Ever.v means of meeting the rna^es in this matter 
is titilized, from the printed sheet to the movie. 
In a photoplay, entitled Thp. Prostitute^ for example, 
the 'vhole career of the courtesan is portiayed, with 
a direct attempt to show the dangerous conse- 
quences of her life for both herself and those who 
frequent her haunts. One of the most direct ways 
that has been employed to combat this evil has 
been the orgamV.ation of homes for unemployed, 
houseworking girls {hrediya, Nov. 11, 1926h 

As a result of these efforts on the part of the 
Russians to study and solve this problem, H. A. 
Semashko. Commissar of Health, reports that 
prostitution is^ on the decline, and^ that one of 
the best statistical proofs of this fact is that the 
ercentage of infection from prostitutes is far 
eiow that of the pre-war period. 

As regards the homeless children, we 
are told : 

The main attempt of the Bolsheviki has been 
to teach these boys a trade, find them employment, 
and thus save them from their former life. For 
a time even corporal punishment had been used, 
hut this tactic was found to be futile. Education 
has proved to be the only sound method- Since 
1922 the numbers of homeless children have been 
reduced from l.Qi '0,000 to less than 150,000. This 
reduction attests the efficiency of the educational 
method. 

As regards the new marriage and divorce 
system, the writer say^ : — 

Marriage now is entirely a civil funetton, Ajl 
the old impediments to marriage— religious prohi- 
bitions aud the like—vestig'^s of the feudal attitude 
in Russia, are destroyed. The empty noise ^bout 
the'nationalizatioD of women” is nothing lAore tbai^ 
myth. 

The inequality of sexes which is prevalent 
throughout the rest of t^e Western Wdfld* the 
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douWe code ot^ morality, have no existence or 
mean nfiT in contempomry Russia. 

Whpn a wom'iQ -niirTies in the Soviet Union 
she does not sacrifice lier property to her husband 
and ♦her riffht to what she mav earn durini? her 
marital existence. Section 106 of the Marital Code 
detilares that * marriajfe does not establish com- 
munity of property between the married persona.” 
Another instance of the equality and freedom 

• inherent to the woman accordmer to the presjeot 
code is to be found in section 1U4, which states 
that * the change of residence of one of the parties 
to a marriafife shall not impose an oblifir^tion upon 
the other party to follow the former,” Thus the 
womawis given equality of freedom with all the 
rights appertaining to tliat privilege. 

• The new sex attitude in Soviet Russia is based 
upon the principle that the matter of sex relation- 
ship in itself does not coimtitute a social problem 
unless children are involved. Mirital relationships 
between the sexes are regulated by registiation, 

.the same as in any other couotrv. It is in divorce 
that the U. S. S. R. deviates from the Western 
stondard. The first consideration in the case of 
divorce is that of the children. This is the social 
of the problem, If there are no children divorce 
is singularly simple, If two people find their 
marital life marred by incompatibilities ot tempera- 
iTiPDt and reaction they can get divorce upon that 
ground, 

The writer concludes with an account of 
the Soviet’s attitude toward birth-control 
and abortion. 

Birth-control is written about in a manner that 
would at once astonish and terrify a modern 
American. 

Aiiorlion is not condemned but legalized, 

liiiring the period of 1922-24. more ihiu 55 000 
legal aboi lions were performed in Russian d 'strict 
hosiiitals. iJom'nal of Americ%n Medical Association) 
Yulurne 88. No, 4, Section 259). 

As a consequence, abortion has not been abused. 
The birthrate statistics prove that beyond question. 
The number of biiths per I,0(i0 of MopuUtioQ in 
1913 was 43,8; in 1924 the number was 4316. 
The increase of t»irths over deaths was 16.5 in 
1913 and 21.5 in 1926. 

The mere legalising of a thing does not make 
it beneficial and moral. Nor does the greater in- 
crease of births over deaths under a system 
of legalised abortion prove that such a system 
is worthy of support Supposing Russia 
took to legalising and regularising infanticide 
in such a way as still to show that under 
such regulation the increase in population 
would remain greater than before, would 
infanticide become moral ? One wonders 
where a scientific animal existence would 
stop. • 


Large Families 

^ • The New York Evening Qraphic lays 
stress on a view of large families which the 


modern neo-Malthosian age is apt to lose 
sight of. It says: — 

Men who have large families are men who do 
great things. •Tuis itaporUnt truth is coufirmod by 
the Sf*iear.idc observation of an eminent biologist. 
Dr. Frederick Adams Woods. Tms authority 
recently made an intensive study of men listed in 
“Who^s Who.” The results of his observation are 
astounding. Out of a selected group of men he 
found that more than 25 per cent, of those who 
had married and wlio were fathers of four or 
more children won high distinction. Less than 
7 per cent, of those who remained uumarned, or 
who had raatTie«i but had no children, won any 
son of famo. This proves, Dr. Woodi says, a 
definite relationship between high achievement and 
big families. ‘Those who have the most children 
are the ones on the average who achieve the^ most 
success. “Those wheat some rime m their life 
marry but never have any offspring are about 
in the same standing, but the failing off for the 
unmarried is very marked.” These important 
observations should be deeply considered. Hearing 
children is part of man’s natural life. Evading 
this responsibility brings retribution. The man 
without a family is but a fraction of himself. He 
can never be mure than a fraction succcsstul. 
There is an indescribable, exquisite feeling of 
atfection that partuts have for iheir olTsSpnng. This 
deepest of all human emotions reaches its glorious 
climax m mother love Father love, while nut 
so often mentioned, is not tar behind mother love 
in ardor. It is a sentiment that warms and expands 
the character. It d ill uses itself through countless 
unspoken thoughts and in many uuseiii:»h actions. 
Where it has possession of mind and heart, fear, 
intolerance, haaed and bigotry are driven out. 
Stripped of these enemies of success, a man is 
bound to advance faster and fuilher than the one 
who is not so fortunate. Tims, while it otten 
seems as through the father was doing everything 
for his children and getnng nothing in reiuru, it 
can be seen that the very existence of his young- 
sters can so remodel a man’s character as to 
impel him forward on the road of tame* Perhaps 
one of tlie primary reasons for the success ot men 
wuih large families is that none but lobust, vital 
men dare to have a number of children. 

Social Work and Labor Leg^islation 

G. A. Johnston* writes in International 
Labour lieviftv. 

Social work and labour legislation are not like 
parallel lines, which however far they are produced 
do not meet. Social work and 4abour legislation 
are not like concentric circles, one of which 
contains the other. Social work and labour* 
legislation are like intersecting circles, each of 
which (;ont uns an area common to both and an 
area peculiar to itself. Labour legislation, as we 
have seen, covers certain fields which are covered 
by social work, but it is also concerned with other 
fields into which social work does not enter. 
Social work, similarly, deals with certain problems 
with which labour legislation^ deals, but it also, 
treats other questions, with which labour legislation 
has nothing to do. 

And what of the relation of social work ,|md 
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labour legislation in the area that is common to 
both ? Do they overlap ? Do they compete ? Do 
they even conflict? If govern mental and voluntary 
aReocies are eoffafired in social service substantialiy 
identical in character, the question naturally arises 
of the desirahilry of having both sets of agencies 
in the same field. 

' There is, in fact, very little overlapping and 
still less conflict. In the first place, it frequently 
happens that when Governmental and voluntary 
agencies are to he found doing similar work, the 
worK is done in dilTerent countries. Some forma 
of social service wnich in Germany and in England 
for instance, are carried on by governmental 
agencies are done in the United States by volun- 
tary institutions. In the second place, even where 
governmental and voluntary effort are both eng^iged 
m one field in the same countrv, for instance, 
in the prevention of industrial accidents, the work 
they do larely overlaps. Their work is comple- 
mentary. 

The functions of public services and of voluntary 
associations in respect to social work differ in two 
respects. In ^lie first place, the social services of 
tlie state deal with normal needs and normal 
circumstances. They lay down normal standards 
and aim at regulating the normal relations of 
normal human beings. The social work of 
voluntary associations, on the other hand, tends, 
in certain of its aspects, to be “case work’*. The 
voluntary society can deal with the particularised 
individual, and the individual is never “normar' ! 
This distinction is specially true where both the 
state and the voluntary society co-operate in the 
same countiy and locality. 

In the second place, the voluntary society often 
goes in advance of the state to conduct experiments 
and to blaze new trails. The voluntary societies 
go out as patrols in front of the big battalions of 
the state, and it is on the basis of what the 
voluntary societies find that the state decides 
whether to occupy the field or not. Historically most 
forms of state social service have first been put 
into operation by the voluntary society, and it is 
only when the need has been seen to be real and 
general that the state has decided to organise the 
service itself. 

P results from the close correlation of the social 
services of Die state and the social activities of 
the voluntary societies that the human agents of 
both may and should be regarded as social 
workers. The official of the public employment 
exchange is as much a social worker as the lielper 
in a voluntary association. This is increasingly 
recognised^ by the S(*hools of Social St.idy, which 
aim at training workers not only for volimtaiy 
societies but for employment by the state in its 
social services. 


Women in Buddha’s Eye 

In The Yoimg East Mr. Taiken Kiraura 
shows by citing instances from the Buddhist 
scriptures that 

The attitude of Gautama toward women 
varied according to the occasions. For instance, 
when a follower of him was worrying himself 
because of his love for a woman, Gautama helped 
him to get rid of his trouble by mentioning 


various weak points of a woman. But, when a 
man critised a woman as a weak and sinful crea- 
ture, Gautama told him that a womau was as goad 
as a man. The Buddha had , on the whole, 
however, a good respect for woman. ^ 

In ordinaiy cases, the Buddha taught his 
countrymen to respect a woman as well a*? a man, 
placing husband and wife on a footing of equality. 

When the Buddha opened a sorr of school for 
seekers after the truth, he refused to accept women 
as his pupils at first. But some time after, he was 
obliged to admit his own aunt into Ins schoj)! as 
the first woman among his folio '^•ers. And 
following her example, many other women entered 
his school one after another. The Buddha feared 
that co-eda'*ation might give rise to Various 
troubles, and lead his school to rum. His aunt, the 
first woman pupil of his school, however, was a 
person of wisdom and iron will. Thanks to her 
instruction and guidance, no illicit relations between 
male and female pupils were ever reported, and 
many of the female pupils turned out to be 
succes'^fal followers of the Buddha. 

The school, or, properly speaking, an order, 
was classified into four difierent courses, the 
fourth course being the highest. And no distinc- 
tion was recognized by the Buddha between male 
and female impils. 

Thus Buddhism gave a high position to women 
as Buddhist disciples, whereas Confucius and 
Christ rather made light of women, though the 
latter always had sympathies with women as weak 
creatures. This is undcniahle from the fact that 
many of the Christian Churches did not like 
women to preach, while most ot the great Christian 
disciples of the mediaeval age regarded women 
as if they had been otlsprings of Satan. Some of 
them even dectlared that women had no soul. If 
we considc.r these facts together with the fact that 
the Church of England is still undecided whether 
women should bo allowed to stand on the pulpit 
or not, it is really remarkable that thirly centuries 
ago, Buddha gave to woman followers as much 
right as to man followers. 

Then, why is it that Buddhism is mistaken 
fer religion with no respect for women, while 
Christianity is praised for its respect tor women? 
The answer is simple. The western women 
bec^ame aware of the right of individuals as early 
as the days of the Homan Empire. And they 
fought desperately for the establishment of women's 
right in society. They demanded the same degree 
of right as enjoyed by men in every quarter of 
social life. At last, the Churches, which had 
long stood firm against the demands of women, 
had to yield to the repealed demands of clamour- 
ous women, who demanded more and more ngnt 
in the Church until they attained an equal footing 
as men. This is to say that Christianity had no 
respect toward women at first, but was obliged to 
pay them respect owing to their indefatigable 
demands. On other hand, the women ot the 
Eastern countries had been trained by the teachings 
of Confucius and of Hrahraanism not to make any 
demands after their right. And in the long course 
of time, the women of such Buddhist couiKries as 
China, Japan, etc have come to consider that 
women are inferior to men in every respect, 
with the deplorable result that many of the 
Buddhist priests « in those countries aliso forgoj: 
that the Buddha entertained due respect towards 
women. 
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Impartiality in Trials 

In the Nation and Athenaeum Leonard 
Woolf collects some facts and opinions from 
Mstorical Trials by Sir John Macdonell, a 
distin'gnished lawyer who was H^ing’s 
Remembrancer and Senior Master of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. Says he 

. It is almost impo ible not to feel, after reading 
this, bosk that the law’ is a horrible thing, a terri- 
ble engine that has been used at all times by those 
In power to butcher unfortunate people whose 
opinions they have not liked or whose existence 
has been politically inconvenient. 

There is hardly a single case in which Sir John 
Macaonell can find that the accused person got a 
fair trial or that the law. such as it was at the 
time, was properly administered. None of the 
political prisoners got a fair trial.^ 

^ The legal persecution of opinion is even more 
mteresting and horrifying. Socrates, G-iordano 
Bruno, Galileo, am. Servetus were all tried for 
holding opinions distasteful to persons in their 
own day but for wliici tlie world now honors 
thorn. It is possibly not without signifi( 3 ance that, 
of all the martyrs of justice whose cases are 
e: arnined by Sir .lohn Macdonell, Socrates, in a 
prc-< Christian and Pagan court, got the fairest trial. 
Sir John himself stresses the point. The prosecu- 
tion and condemnation at Athens were, he says 
*at least done decently and in order ana with no 
desire to stiJle the voice of the victim, and there 
are none of the circumstances of bnitalitv which 
I shall often have to note in mediaeval and modern 
trials.’ Ho points out that, if Socrates had been 
tried by an ecclesiastical court, as were Bruno 
and Campanella, ho would have been tortured, 
charged with sorcery or magic, ‘cut oft' from his 
disciples, and delivered over, shattered and crush- 
ed in body, to the civil power to bo burned.’ If 
he had been tried in England at any time before 
the middle of the nineteenth century, his treatment 
would have been hardly better. Certainly 
Socrates had a far fairer trial than Bruno, Galileo, 
or Servetus. Guilty or not guilty of heresy, the 
(loom of these three men was sealed as soon as 
they fell into the hands of the law. 

As regards “the complete impartiality 
judges,’^ Mr. Woolf says: 

There are many people who consider that it is 
particularly heinous kind of less majesty to 
(luestion the complete impartiality of judges. 1 
cjannot understand this attitude in anyone who 
is not a judge or the most conservative of Tories. 
If four judges are completely impartial, they are 
the only judges in the world who have ever been 
so. That, in itself, would make one begin to 
hesitate. But justice never has been and is not 
even-handed in cases where religion, patriotism, 
politics, or class interests enter. 

There are one or two lodges on the English 
Bench jvho could not be trusted to give a fair 
trial to, say, a Communis te or an Indian Nationalist 
or, indeed, to any ‘agitator.’ The administration 
of oun blasphemy laws is a recurrent scandal. 
And the jiioral is that the law should be given as 
little say as possible in the matters of politics Sand 
opinion. 


Ghazi Eemal Pasha and Religion 

The Inquirer of London writes 

Like mgftxy political reformers the Ghassi is 
showing much impatience with the religious 
traditions of his country, and wishes to make a 
clean sween of the whole lotj including the Koran: 
He is said to have pitched this scared book across 
the room on one occasion, remarking that progress 
could not be fettered by rules and regulations laid 
down for a past generation. We of all people 
should find no fault with the attitude indicated by 
his words, though the action which accompanied 
them would seem to us exlremely ill-judged. 
Neitlier can we pretend to be dismayed because 
modern tendencies and ideas are emptying the 
mosques and reducing the number of “believers” 
who keep the Feast of Ramazan* The same thing 
is going on in our own country, and yet we aie 
optimistically looking for some good to come out 
of all this. But we hope there are enough thought- 
ful minds in Turkey and elsewhere to keep alive 
the best elements in Mohammedanism, while they 
strive to clear away from it the accretions of false 
ideas anti the superstitious customs of an earlier 
day. 


Student Segregation in U. S. A, 

We read in The World Tomorrow : 

Negro workmen are good enough to labor for 
white owners in the factories of Gary, Indiana. 
Negros constitute something like one-sixth of the 
city’s population. But apparently Negro boys and 
girls are not good enough to receive education 
along with white boys and girls in a high school 
named, ironically enough, after Ralph Waldo 
Emerson- The continued strike of eight hundred 
students demanding segregation for some two 
dozen colored fellow-students proved too mueli for 
the educational authorities, who at first took a 
Arm stand for Jaw and democracy. A compromise 
has been affected ; but like too many compromises, 
it is in reality a victory for prejudice. The Negro 
pupils, with the exception of throe seniors nearly 
through and three others who will be placed in 
another high school whore there is a large body 
of Negro students, are to be transferred to a new 
.1^ 15,000 temporary school building for colored 
pupils as soon as it can be erected. 

Gary at its worst is only a symptom of a 
growing tendency in many parts of the North 
toward the refusal of democratic association with 
colored boys and girls in the schools. Segregation 
of students on color lines is an evil not solely 
because of tho injustice involved and the bitterness 
engendered; it is contrary to any true conception 
of education. Education, of all public activities, 
should be devoid of bigotry and free for the rich 
lessons of human fraternity. 

Contrast with the above the news that 
in Madras the trustees of Pachaiappa’s School 
have decided to admit pupils belonging to 
the depressed classes, the so-called un touch* 
ables. 



INDIA'S WOMANHOOD 

News and Portiaits 

Generally Indian women are not able to examination and prosecuted her studies at 
prosecute their studies for university exami- home. She appeared as a private candidate 
nations after they are married. But it is a at the last B.A. examination, 
pleasing feature to note that several Bengali Srimati Subabnalata Pubkavestha, daughter 
lady-students have been able to prosecute of the late Kamini Kumar Das, a well-known 
their studies— thanks to the encouragement public worker of Comilla and Chittagong, has 
and opportunities afforded by their guardians — passed the last B.A. examination of the 
even after their marriage. Calcutta University from the Diocesan College, 



Srimati Mrinmayee Dutt 


Skimati Mbjnmavee Dutt, daughter of Mr. 
Jogendranath Das of Sylhet has passed the 
B.A. examination of the Calcutta University 
with Honours (second-class first) in Sanskrit. 
She- was married before she pa3sed the LA. 



Mrs. D. K. Mistry 

Photo By I. N. A. 


Calcutta. Mrs. Subarnalata prosecuted her 
studies even after her marriage. r 

Miss Benu Das Gupta, daughter of Mr. 
Bamesh Chandra Das of Comilla, has ^ been 
successful at the last B.A. examinatiqp. * Miss 
Das Gupta’s success deserves special mention 
inasmuch as she did not attend any school 
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Mrs. E. Roberts 

I’lioh) Uy TiitliHii No\\> Anonc^j 

or college and appeared as a private 
candidate in successive university exanaina- 
tions. 

It is reported that Miss P. Parijaxha.m, iia., 
will be the first Naidu lady-graduate to sit 
for the M.A. examination. She is now a 
student of the Madras Presidency College. 
Miss Parijatham passed her B.A examination 
with distinction and was awarded Dr. T. M. 
Nair Memorial Gold Medal, The R. Akkarama 



Miss P. Parijatham 


Garu Gold Medal and the Lady Pentland 
Presentation Prize. 

e are informed that Mus. E. RonniCTS and 
Mas. D. K. Mistuv of the Adi- Dra vidian 
community have been nominated by the 
Madras Government as Councillors of Dindigal 
and Canuanore municipalities respectively. 


THE JUTE EXPORT DUTY 

By UALINI KANJAN SARKAR 


O F all the provinces Bengal has been 
hardest hit by the blunders of the 
Meston Settlement. The exclusive appro- 
priation of the jute export duty by the 
Government of India has aggravated the 
financial injustice done to this province and 
the transference of this head of revenue to 
the Government of B^pgal has of late been 
the moot question of our provincial finances. 
It was first imposed in the year 1916 owing 
to the exigencies of war finance and since 
^et) it has continued as a part of our normal 
systenf of taxation. The Government of India 
have tenaciously clung to this source of 
revenue and successive Finance Members have 


vied with one another in devising ingenious 
defences for the continuance and retention 
by them of this duty. Sir William Meyer, 
who was responsible for its introduction, 
based it on two grounds, namely that 
trade was prosperous at that time and that 
jute was a monopoly product the tax on 
which is shifted to the foreign consumer. 
Replying to Mr. K. C. Neogi, when he moved 
a token cut in ‘Customs’, Sir Basil improved 
considerably on his predecessors and dispensed 
with the former reason altogether. He “is 
almost certain that no part of the tax what- 
soever is paid by the producer and that the 
whole of it falls on the consume^.” 
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Though from his position of authority Sir 
Basil may feel entitled to be dogmatic, a 
careful examination of the whole question, 
either by itself or in conjunction with the wider 
question of the adjustment of the provincial 
tax-burden, will show that there is not even 
a semblance of equity in the continuance of 
the present system. 

Even a superficial examination of the con- 
tribution of taxes by tiie various provinces 
would show that Bengal is not only paying 
its proper share, as it ought to do, towards 
the cost of the Central Cfovernment but, as 
a matter of actual fact, it is bearing proportion- 
ately a much greater burden of payment 
than any of the other provinces, and I may say 
with every confidence that the more closely 
we examine the question the stronger will 
appear the justice of our contentions. 

The following table* will give a comparative 
idea of the taxes raised in the various 
provinces and the contributions made by them 
to the Central Government in 1925-26. 


Total Revenue 

Name of raised in the Central Provincial. 
Provinces. Province. 


iiladras 
Homliay 
llingal 
( Jnited 
I’lovinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar it Orissa 6.24.12. 
Central Provinces 5,97.68 
Assam 2,88.78 


Rs. 

Rs. 

9,05.43 

14,71.35 

24,87.85 

15.24.18 

29,37.72 

10,70.18 

3.55.49 

10,86.68 

1.93.12 

11,51.99 

9,3] .44 

10,1882 

4.5.18 

5,78.94 

G2..54 

.5..35.14 

.38,73 

2, .50.05 


23,76.78 

40,12.03 

40,07.90 

14.42.17 

13,45.11 

20..50.02 


It is thus seen that out of a total revenue 
of over Rs. 79 crores, derived by the Central 
Government, Bengal contributed about 30 
crores, and that, even excluding the' jute 
export duty of 3 Vs crores, Bengal would be 
not only on a par with Bombay and other 
provinces but would still continue to pay in 
excess of any of them. 

It may, however, still be argued with a 
great deal of force that though these taxes 
are collected in these provinces exclusively 
for the Central Government, the entire 
burden of such taxes is not borne by these 
provinces inasmuch as opium, salt and the 
dutiable goods are only partially consumed 
by them. So the figures, as they 
are found in these returns, are not a safe 
guide to go by and an allowance must be 
made on this account. If proper statistics 
wore available, i. e., if actual consumption 
of salt, opium and other dutiable goods in 
each province could be found out, a proper 
survey and e.xamination of the true sources 
of these taxes could have been made. But 
t le Department of Statistics, like most other 
cost y departments of government, has not 
served our real needs and no such accurate 
estimate is any longer deemed useful. Even 
the i)ublication of the Inland Trade Returns, 
which could have enabled us to form a 
rough estimate, has been stopped since 1921. 
On the basis of the Inland Trade Returns of 
1920-21 a prominent economist of Bombay 
has estimated the true incidence of taxation 
of the various provinces as follows ■ 


Name of 

Province. 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Assam 


Collection on 
Railway account 
1705.7 
910.2 
219.9 


Burma 648.5 

United Provinces 1410.7 

Central Province 520.6 

Punjab 1015.4 

Bombay 12144 

Madras 1131.1 

N. B. Figures in lakhs of 


On A/c of 
Posts. 
173.05 
.38.17 

included in 
Bengal 
,.0.28 
95.46 
47.03 
144.53 
17.3.42 
158.66 
rupees. 


True eliames Other 
of Customs. Revenues, 

Total 

Collection 

Central 

Provincial 

lOOO.OO 

3278.08 

5152.43 

4082.25 

107018 

450.00 

599.57 

1088.04 

1410.00 

578.94 

2io.a) 

257.00 

087.89 

437.84 

250.05 

8.& 

1417.54 

2116.32 

1096.50 

1018.82 

1635.65 

3991.81 

2005.13 

1086.68 

120.00 

614.64 

1302.27 

707.13 

535.14 

020.00 

1391.19 

3081.12 

1020.13 

1151.99 

450.00 

2.3.3.3.17 

417099 

2040.81 

1.524,18 

280,00 

24.53.93 

4023.69 

2 '>52.34 

1471.35 


We have to take into account the con- 
tributions of individual provinces, which are 
not clearly shown to their credit, as in the 
case of Railway and Postal and H’elegraph 
collections, where the lump profit alone is 
shewn for the entire country. In these cases 
the contribution of the provinces is real and 


* Figures correct up to lakhs. 


must be taken into account in adjudging the 
share of each in the common burden. 

I make bold to say* that if this question 
of provincial contribution were thorohghly 
examined and the real contribution of provin- 
ces under all heads exactly ascertained, ■ it 
would be found that, even apart frofli the 
jute export duty, Bengal is paying a bigger 
share to the revenues of the Central Govern- 
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ment than any other province, while the 
spending power, left to hei is less than that 
of Bembay, Madras, Punjab and U. P. so that 
^engal fe left with a revenue of Rs. 10.78 
crores to minister to the needs of the most 
populous of all the provinces in India ; 
while her population is 50 lakhs less 
than ourp, Madras has 4 croros more spending 
power and Bombay has a spending power of 
• over 4V2 crores more with but less than helf 
the population of Bengal 

It is no wonder that, having been in force 
for such a long time, the present practice has 
enlisted the suport of many, and vested in- 
terests have conceived ingenious arguments 
for its continuance. Some of these critics 
try to persuade us that Bengal’s financial 
ills are due to her Permanent Settlement. 
They quite forget that the disporportionate 
Central contribution of Bengal as compared 
with that of the other provinces is a question 
quite unconnected with any question of 
additional taxation. The question of the 
Peimanent Settlement cannot at all come in 
before the contributions to Central revenue 
have been are based on some equitable basis 
and their disproportionate nature removed. 

For the permanently settled tracts of 
India the annual loss to the respective 
Provincial Exchequers is in the neighbour- 
hood of 6 04 crores. As calculated by Mi. 
Findlay Shirrass this total is made up as 
follows : — 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Madras 

Assam 

United Provinces 
A j mere Merwara 


Rs. 

212 

212 

118 

0*47 

014 

001 


crores 


(The loss represents the difierence between 
the existing rental and the rental that would 
have prevailed if the rates prevailing in tiie 
neighbouring temporarily settled areas wore 
applied to the area under Permanent Settle- 
ment.) 

Even if the Permanent Settlement be 
abolished all over India and the Bengal 
tlovernment thereby incieased its land 
revenue by 212 crores, the question of 
differentiaf taxation would remain to justify 
Bengal’s claim to the jute export duty or an 
equivalfmt balancing factor. 

The Government of India, as being most 
mrectly hit by the proposed change, have 
come forv»ard to deny ^ most emphatically 


the justice of this claim. They and their 
spokesmen have invented many a flimsy 
excuse to cf^ver their refusal apart from 
the contentions that jute is a monopoly 
product the tax on which is paid in 
reality only by the foreign consumer, and 
that customs as a rule should go to the 
Central Government it has also been said 
that the transference of the jute export duty 
would involve the introduction of a divided 
head of revenue. The last mentioned point 
was advanced by no less a person than Sir 
Basil Blackett in reply to an address of the 
Bengal National Ctiamber of Commerce. He 
conveniently forgot that, however much 
academicians might look on it with disfavour, 
no country has been able to escape the 
division of the same head of revenue between 
the Central and Provincial Governments. 
In our own country the proceeds of the 
stamp duty are divided between the provinces 
and the Irovernment of India. It is difficult 
to understand how small administrative in- 
conveniences or copy-book maxims can be 
valid reasons for imposing unfair burdens 
on particular provinces. 

It was during his second visit to 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
that Sir Basil advanced what he perhaps 
conceived to be the crushing argument 
that jute is a monopoly product, the 
tax on which is paid entirely by the 
foreign consumer, the native producer being 
thus left wholly untouched. While at first 
sight Sir Basils argument may seem to be 
right, it is difficult to hold that view after one 
has gone fully into the question. If by 
calling jute a monopoly product one means 
that it is not grown in any other part of the 
world then there is no denying that propo- 
sition. But if the aim of the Government is 
to stress the economic -import of that term 
then we have to say that the conditions under 
which jute is produced and sold to the 
foreign buyers are not characterised by any 
monopolistic feature whatsoever. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a monopoly is 
‘single-handed ct)ntrol of the entire supply,’ 
which imi)lits full power to dictate the price 
to the consumer. Far from this being true, 
the real state of affairs is that the producer 
is at the mercy of the foreign buyer and his 
agents who control the market in India. The 
millions of jute growers, competing with each 
other to sell their produce, are not organised 
and can neither restrict the output nor re- 
gulate the sales. Their helplessness is netoijoas. 
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They have absolutely no staying power and 
are invariably compelled by necessity to sell 
their produce at the best immediate offer to 
the middlemen, who are always ready to 
exploit their neediness. Even when a rise in 
price takes place, the cultivator does not pro- 
fit by it. On the other hand, the foreign 
buyers form a close and powerful ring with 
an extensive organisation of agents, and can, 
by regulating the demand, force any price 
on the producers in this province. There is 
also the fact that, whenever the price of 
jute goes beyond a certain point, the con- 
sumer tries to do without it by resort to 
inferior substitutes or to bulk handling. Thus 
it will be seen that in spite of the fact that 
jute is not grown anywhere else in the world, 
it cannot be treated aS a monopoly product 
so far as problems of price and taxation are 
concerned. 

It is difficult to understand the compla- 
cence with which the Finance Member seems 
to feel that he gains 3V2 crores every year 
without putting the people of this province 
to any privation. Though I am certain that 
he fills his office with great ability and has 
a particularly clear grasp of economic princi- 
ples, it is indeed surprising that he forgets 
that all economic principles hold good only 
in the rough, and that one must be on parti- 
cularly sure ground when dealing with the 
effect of taxes on those commodities which 
are commonly spoken of as monopolised. 

Again, what are the conditions in which 
a monopolist would be able to shift the tax- 
burden on to the consumer? 

“If we suppose him to be quite unfettered in 
his monopoly, rigorously determined on the extrac- 
tion of the utmost profit possible, and thoroughly 
informed both as to the conditions of demand ana 
his own increasing or diminishing costs— then he 
has a very pretty problem before him in readjusting 
his supply and his price after the imposition of 
the tax. He may be supposed to call mathematical 
formulae to his aid and to work out with exactness 
how far it will be to his advantage to submit to 
some part of the tax, how far to shift .part of it to 
consumers.” 

It will be clear from the passage I have 
just quoted from Prof. Taussig that consider- 
ing the ignorance of the Bengal peasants 
it would be most unsafe to presume 
that the jute export duty is simply shifted 
v.n bloc to the shoulders of the foreign 
buyer. A little reflection on the organisation 
of the jute trade would show that it is 
impossible for the Indian trader to shift the 
tax to the foreign buyer. The duty on the 
export of jute was levied in March, 1916. 


This was followed by the appointment of 
the Director of Commercial , Intelligence as 
Jute Commissioner to effect purchasQg of 
raw jute for the Dundee Mills. Later on, 
this system was changed for a new onf® 
involving purchase in London from selected 
firms and it has continued ever since. During 
the war period there was an oflicial Jute 
Controller who purchased jute manufactures 
for the Government and the Allies at con- 
trolled rates. And when a considerate por- 
tion of the commodity is sold at controlled 
rates, the price naturally cannot rise higher 
in the case of private purchasers, especially 
when there is only one such purchaser in the 
field like the Jute Commissioner or a small 
ring of firms. This control of the price, of 
jute continued till early in 1919-20. And 
during the period it cannot be said that the 
jute-growers and jute-dealers of Bengal could 
have exacted a monopoly price much less 
dictated the price to their foreign customers 
and thereby shifted the tax to their mono- 
polist and dictatorial buyers. Nor is it 
possible even now when the buyers form a 
close ring of half-a-dozen firms. Add to this 
the fact that the Mahajans are often financed 
by and are therefore the creatures of the 
foreign bepari, the Bepari being in turn the 
creature of the mahajan, and the ryot 
shackled by advances from the bepari^ the 
money coming of course from the foreign 
buyer. 

The frequent wide fluctuation in the 
price of jute, the extensive speculation in 
forward contract, all point to the fact that 
the jute-grower is not a monopolist in any 
real sense. The following observations record- 
ed in the Administration Report of Bengal, 
1925-26 will also prove that neither the 
Indian producer nor the Indian trader has 
any control over the price of jute and 
therefore cannot shift the export duty on 
the commodity to the buyer. 

“Calcutta prices for first marks were 106 per 
bale in the 1st week of April 19 l 5 and rose in the 
same month to 118. News of increased sowing then 
filtered tbrough and prices receded till, with the 
issue of the preliminary forecast in July estimating" 
on an increase in area of 6*50 per cent, over the 
previous years, it W8p as low as Rs. 90 per bale- 
in September. But hopes of a large crop were 
rudely dispelled in September, when the fina 
forecast estimated the yield at only 78 lacs el 
bales, as compared with 81 lakhs in the previous 
year. The immediate result of this unexpected 
disparity between the two forecasts ^was almost 
chaotic. Buyers who had sat on the fence hoping 
for a fall in prices and mills with depleted stocU 
were caught unaware^ and prices soared in a 
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panic-stricken market, at times to heights 
at ■which hardly any business was done. 
By the end of October the highest rate for 
the y^r Rs 136 per bale, was reached. Later, 
when fording to the official forecaste stocks 
should h&ve been exhausted, supplies continued to 
come in, prices collapsed and the year closed with 
a lifeless market. The unsteadiness of prices was 
a source of heavy loss to many, in fact a large 
*proportion of goods was shipped under contracts 
made ,at much lower prices than those ruling at 
the time of the export.” 

Who can say after this that the Indian 
can shift his burden to his foreign customer ? 
.Neither theoretical a priori reasoning nor an 
exniination of the actual facts warrant such 
a convenient assumption. The very fact that 
there is wide fluctuation in the price every 
year is a proof to the contrary. The advo- 
cates of the Government view do not 
recognise that the onus of proof is on them 
and that it is for them to show that no 
substantial part of the burden affects the 
people of Bengal. 

There is one other valid argument why 
the jute export duty should not be exclusively 
an item of central revenue. For it is 
obviously unfair that, when the jute cultiva- 
tion and industry in Bengal needs various 
services, agricultural, sanitary, medical, educa- 
tional, etc., the Government of India should 
absorb the entire revenue derivable from that 
source and leave it to the provincial Govern- 
ment to take care of the industry as well as 
it may with its empty purse. For, the 
jute industry is not like any other industry 
in Bengal. It is the mainstay of all the 
various classes of the people of Bengal and 
has as such to be carefully protected and 
fostered. And, more than that, there are 
dangers ahead to combat for which propaganda 
woik is urgently required in different parts 
of the world 

The danger of cheaper substitutes has to 
be guarded against. And much might also 
be done for improving the quality of the 
crop and extending its markets abroad. None 
of these services could be rendered so long 
as the benefits of this staple industry are 
taken away by the Central Government. This 
is not all. As the jute tax is uniformly laid 
on all classes of jute without any reference 
to their price or qualityf the production of 
the lower qualities is adversely affected. The 
reliefs have to be planned and executed by 
the provincial Government who have to do 
evdry’thigg in this connection, the Central 
Government coming in only to take off the 
revenue. 


Considered from every point of view it 
seems imperative that the jute export duty 
should properly belong to the provincial 
Government I have already referred to the 
disparity in the burdens of expenditure 
devolving on the various provinces. And it 
may be remembered that so early as April 
1922 the representatives of the Government 
of Bengal urged their claims to a further 
assignment of revenue at a conference of the 
Finance Members at Simla. The financial 
position of the Government of India which 
would have been put forwi^rd as an argument 
against that claim has greatly improved now 
and such a relief can be given without landing 
the central Government in any serious financial 
difficulty. Even if more revenue should 
be needed, the Government should seek to raise 
it by altering the Income Fax regulations so 
as to secure the full amount due to the 
Government. At present by exempting the 
incomes of a certain group of European 
companies and individuals from taxation 
the Government of India loses about 6 crores 
a year. The Taxation Enquiry Committee 
mention several classes of incomes that are 
not charged with Indian Income Tax. Our 
Income Tax Act does not extend to those 
incomes of residents which accrues or arises 
abroad and is not received or deemed to be 
received in British India. Moreover, profits 
and gains of business accruing or arising 
without British India are not chargeable even 
if received in British India, provided they 
are not so received or brought in 
within three years of the end of the year 
in which they accrued or arose. One wonders 
why this practice is followed in India, while 
in the United Kingdom the practice is to 
charge the entire income of persons resident 
and domiciled there, whether or not that 
income is received in the United Kingdom. 
Again, there is the case of non-residents whose 
income accrues and arises in India but 
escapes the Indian Income Tax. There are 
four classes of these as stated by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee (1) persons drawing in 
other countries pensions that have been earned 
in India ; (2) persons resident out of India 
who draw interest on the sterling debt of 
India ; (3) non-resident firms which have agento 
or branches in India ; and (4) the owners of 
shipping resident in other countries who do 
business with India. Unfortunately the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee did not give 
sufficient consideration to the matter in the 
light of the practices of other oountries. They 
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were palpably biassed and have shown more 
eagerness to protect the vested interests of 
Europeans than to do justice to India. There 
is no data in the numerous p^iblications of 
the Government to show the exact amount 
of the loss caused by this privilege given to 
Europeans. Professor K. T. Shah, in his 
“Sixty Years of Indian Finance,” puts the 
amount at roughly Rs. 5 crores per annum. 
If this amount can be secured, then the 
Government of India will find itself in plenty 
and cannot grudge Bengal this belated measure 
of justice. 


There is no other country, which seeks 
to maintain a system of federal and 
provincial taxation merely on a uniform 
basis of undivided heads of revenue. When 
that system results in such glaring injustice, 
they should be remedied by making over 
either a part or the whole of some *otlier 
heads. Though customs may remain a central - 
revenue, the large variety of reasons I have 
so far adduced suffice to show conclusively 
that the jute export duty must be made over 
to Bengal in its entirety. 


INDIANS ABROAD] 

By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


The Crisis in East Africa 

Few of us in India realise the seriousness 
of the crisis that is appoaohing our country- 
men in East Africa. While we are fightinj^ 
among ourselves a situation is developing in 
East Africa which may prove dangerous and 
harmful not only to the Indian settlers in 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar but 
also to Indians at home. Australia, New- 
zoaland, Canada, South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia have already shut their doors against 
us and now Lord Delamere and Sir Edward 
Origg want to close East Africa also. Let us 
clearly understand it that this is the real aim 
of the White settlers in East Africa. They 
say ‘'South Africa is the back-door for 
Indians to enter Africa ; Kenya is the front- 
door. We must not merely close the back- 
door at Durban, we must also close the front- 
door at Mombasa” From the point of view 
of emigration of our countrymen in future 
the prohibition of Indian emigration to East 
Africa will be a great tragedy indeed. East 
Africa is the natural outlet for India’s 
expansion. An English gentleman, who lived 
in East Africa for several years, writes to 
Mr. S. G. Vaze, Editior of the Servants of 
India 

“To a foreigner like me it seems incredible that 
India should be so taken up with party conflict and 
with trying to find out how to stop communal 
rioting and murder that the importance of this 
new policy in East Africa is not realised. Some 


day I am certain a vast emigration movement will 
set in from India. Where will the emigrants go if 
East Africa is closed to them ? Part of the trouble 
is that men like Sir Edward Origg and Lord 
Delamere are clever in covering up their ambition 
to gain complete domination. They completely 
liiimhiig ‘Christians’ like Oldham and Ormsby-Oore. 
All India ouglit to be on fire over this attempt to 
fortify impregnably the European planters of Kenya 
so that no reforming government in Westminister 
will ever he able to disturb them.” 


The Aim of Lord Delamere 

The Nydsaland Times has published an 
article which throws a good deal of light on 
the aim of Lord Delamere, Here is an extract 
from that article. 

Reading Lord Delamere’s speech at the opening 
of the Third Unofficial Conferences in conjunction 
Avith the reports of the two previous Conferences, 
and in conjunction with the declared policy of his 
party in Kenya, there is only one conclusion whicli 
can be arrived at, and that is, that the civilization 
referred to by Lord Delamere is the South Africa 
brand, which in the judgment of the world, is 
one of the most retrograde in recent times. Up to 
recent years South Africa followed to some extent 
the policy enunciated by Rhodes, of equal rights for 
all civilized men irrespective of race, creed or 
colour. Gf late years, however, there has been an 
entire reversal of^ what may be called the 
approved World Policy and a narrow conception, 
founded on the crudest Nationalism and Racialism 
has taken its place. Lord Delamere and his Party 
seern to be enamoured of this South African 
civilization. It is this brand whteh he is 
endeavouring to impose on Kenya and freffn 
Kenya he hopes to spread it over Ugand'^ 
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and Tant^nylba. Once this is accomplished then 
be hopes that it will be strona: enough to 
dominate Nya’jaland and North Eastern Rhodesia 
artd 80 join up with Rhodesia and the Union of 
Souths Africa. 

Then the Nyasaland Times proceeds 

We have held that this particular kind of civilis- 
ation is nnsiiitahle to Tropical Africa, and in our 
-opinion Lord Delamere and his friends will never 
suwceed in imposing it on these territories ; and 
not only so. but the attempt to do so will lead 
to bitter racial friction.- -We here cannot risk the 
racial bitterness which is the onlv result of a 
repressive policy. Not only so, but we must be 
true to the traditions and principles of that flag 
which waves from the Zimbesi to the Nile and 
means Freedom for all irrespective of race creed 
or colour. 

What the British Government 
is trying to do 

T|iose who have been following the course 
of events in East Africa are quite convinced 
that the British Government is trying to 
establish an East African Empire. The Con- 
ference of the Governors, the propaganda by 
Sir Edward Grigg and the Federation Com- 
rnission are only a part of that big programme. 
Mr. Andrews, in a remarkable series of articles 
to the Indian papers brought out this fact in 
a clear way. He wrote : — 

I have often explained in the Indian prevss how 
Mr. Ormsby-Oore made the remarkable and popular 
statement that the British people in the course of 
their long history, have built up two great empires 
already, and were about to build up a third. The 
first empire was the American Dominion which 
took snape under the British flag in the 18th 
cehtury. He pointed out that though United States 
had broken away from the British flag yet Canada 
remains as the ultimate effect o^ that great territory. 

Mr^ Orm by-Gore declares further that the 
19th century was the time in which the British 
people having lost America, went forward to build 
up their ludian empire. This second task, he 
regards, is now very nearly accomplished, lie 
looks forward to India soon governing her own 
territories, and not needing any longer British 
protection. He states the date is soon coming 
when India will pass out of British protection 
just as the United States has passed. 

At last he comes in the third pi me to the 20th 
century. He declares in a striking phrase that the 
20th century is the psychological period in tlie 
history of humanity when Africa will come to its 
turn of development. He states that in the process 
of this development East Africa is waiting for 
British genius to regularme in a way that will be 
no leqp important in the history of humanity than 
the British rule in India which it preceded. 

It is to be noted that the area of the 
Britis];i territories in East and Central Africa 
is greater than the whole of the Indian 
iEmpire including Burma and Ceylon. 

93—14 ^ 


m 

We can now easily understand what ter 
British Goyernmeut is driying at. They 
ruthlessly^ brush aside anything that coines 
in their way and helpless as w© are. there is 
every possibility of our losing ground in Bast 
Africa. The prohibttion of lodiau Ifumigratiou 
into East Africa is a question of years now. 

What shall we do ? 

Thus we are fighting a losing battle ; still 
we must do something. Let us first under- 
stand it that the question of Indian eihigratiou 
to East Africa does not concern merely 
Kenya, Uganda and other territories. It is 
a much wider question and concerns the 
future of India herself. We must not accept 
any compromise on this question and we 
must warn the Indian settlers in East Africa 
against doing so. 

Then we must take our stand upon the 
mandate and try to prevent the inclusion of 
Tanganyika in any federal scheipe. We 
should not forget that the grant of responsible 
Government even with a non-official majority 
instead of a white majority will lead 
to results very harmful to the cause of 
Africans and Indians. The idea of sharing 
of trusteeship of the Natives by the lodiaus 
is a mere camouflage. We ought not be a 
party to any exploitation of the Africans, 
not only that, but we must consider their in- 
terest to be of paramount importance in Bast 
Africa. The ultimate security of Indian in- 
terest in Africa lies in following this line of 
politics which is honest and in keeping with 
India's past traditions. It is to be hoped that 
our leaders in East Africa will take a long 
view of things. 

Mr. Sastri's appeal to Transvaal Indians 

Even those who do not like *Mr. Sastri’s 
political complexion will give him credit for 
the earnestness and sincerity with which he 
is doing his work in South Africa. The* 
Indiau Opinion of Oct. 21st publishes a 
lengthy speech of his at Johannesburg in 
which he made a stirring appeal to Transvaal 
Indians to unite and join hands with the 
Congress. 

Here is an extract from his speech : 

‘‘It sometimes strikes me that I have not left 
India at all. When I see the mistakes you ui^ake, 
when I see the mistakes you want your leaders 
to commit, I still think 1 am in India, where 
to-day. after thousands of years, Hindus aud 
Mahomedans still shed each other’s blood' aud 
refuse to come together for the redemption of their 
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common mother. (A. voice : “Shame.*’) Aye my 
friends, yoa don’t seem to me to he maoh better. 
If your qua rels are not between Hindus and 
Mahoraed4D8 they are bptween Nital and the 
Transvaal, the Transvaal British Indian Assooiation 
and the South Afrinan Indian Congress and Kajee 
and Camay (laughter). .* Are we right in 
letting this state of things continue when danger 
press 8? Come, wake up. be men in your time. 
Think of your families and the troubles that await 
them. 

Get this wrong step reversed, go back to 
Congress and, if you will, reform it. Why not? 
After all it is a simple matter of copy book 
wisdom. Anybody will tell you that when there 
are 70,000 people, 5,000 or 6,000 miles from their 
own country, living in another country most of 
whose people don’t like them, don’t want them, 
but want to expel them if possible— these 70.000 
people should gang together like one man. (Loud 
applanse). Is that not elementary wisdom? 

Why should anyone stand in the way of 
unity, and when unity is broken why should 
anyone bar the way to reunion ? In the midst of 
dangers— terrible dangers— to continue in this 
course is not fulfilling the trust given to you. I 
don’t want ‘no,’ I have not come here for the pur- 
pose of dividing Transvaaler and Transvaaler, but I 
want the whole of the Indian community of the 
Union of South Africa to come together like one 
man,” 

Is it too much to hope that our country- 
men in Transvaal will realise their mistake 
now and join the Congress again ? 

Serious News from British Gniana 

Mr. Aynbe, Secretary of the British 
Gniana East India Association, has sent a 
long letter to the Imperial Citizenship Asso- 
ciation of Bombay, in which he describes 
how the British Government is trying to 
reduce the political status of British Guiana 
to that of a crown colony. British Guiana 
has a peculiar constitution of its own which 
puts it above the rank of a crown colony 
and makes it in certain respects like a self- 
governing Dominion. There is no racial 
inequality in British Guiana at present and 
the number of our people there is more than 
125 thousands out of a population of 304 thou- 
sands* Ultimately they along with the 
negro population are bound to have a control- 
ling voice in the finances of British Guiana. 
The big capitalists of Britain have now 
realised this final position and they are, 
therefore, trying to get the control of purse 
in the hands of the Governor or the Colonial 
Office. 

Mr. Ayube has appealed to India in 
these words:— 

“It is for the leaders of the Motherland to all 
and act quickly too*«*The Motherland has cham** 


pioned the cause of her children in South Africa 
su^ssfuly, British Guiana’s dara day is at hand 
and we look and hope for help,” ^ 

Anti- Asiatic Agitation in Newzeaiand ^ 

The Secretary of the Newzeaiand Ipdian 
Association (country section) has sent me a 
copy of a pamphlet issued by the Whit^ 
Newzeaiand League of that Dominion. Here 
are some sentences from that pamphlet. — 

‘'Refuse to deal with the Asiatics. Refuse to deal, 
trade or discourse with these Orientals, Show them 
the way to go home. It is a well-known fact that, 
in so far as competing with them in the silk tiade- 
fruits and laundries, our white traders have not 
the ghost of a chance An eminent internation- 

alist made the following observation 

“East is East and West and West 
And never the twain shall meet.” 

Think it over, friends and ask yourself what 
course you are going to take in this question. 

Robert. J. 0, Groves 
Wellington Organising Secretary 

White Newzeaiand League 

Comment is needless. 


Hindu-Muslim Question in the Colonies 

The time has come when our compatriots- 
abroad should be warned against introducing- 
the communal questions, that have done so* 
much harm here in India, among the^ 
domiciled Indian population in the colonies. 
It is a fact that every single excitement 
affecting India reaches the distant colonies- 
sooner or later and letters have been 
received from Fiji and other colonies that 
the communal troubles have already begun 
there. We appeal to colonial Indians not to 
reproduce an ugly picture of India im 
‘Greater India’. 


The Problem of Returned Emigrants 

There is one important item of the South 
African Agreement which has not received 
due attention at the bauds of the Indian 
public and that is regarding the returned? 
emigrants from South Africa. The Indian 
Government, according to this item in the 
Agreement, has recognised its obligation to 
look after the returned emigrants for South 
Africa, and so far as possible to .^protect 
them against squandering their cash and’ 
losing it to adventurers and help these- 
returned emigrants to settle in occupations- 
for which they are best suited by theiif 
aptitude or their resources. 



NOTES 
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It was ID* 1921 that our Government 
realised for the first time that it had a daty 
to jjerform towards the returned emigrants 
and*gaye considerable help in establishing 
»:an Indian Emigrants Friendly Service Com- 
anittee at Calcutta. Now that the Government 
has decided to take up the work in right 
* -earnest so far as the South African returned 
emigrants are concerned, may we impress 
upon them that they ought not to differen- 
tiate between the returned emigrants of South 
Africa* and those of Fiji or West Indies ? 
• There is a large number of returned emi- 
;grants at Matiaburz, Calcutta living in a 
miserable condition. Cannot the Government 
*do something for them ? It will be a good 
thing if the Indian Emigrants Friendly 
Service Committee is revived to take up 
this work again. We hope the Government 
will give serious consideration to this 
-question, 

Indians Overseas and our Congress 

Mr, C. Cbattur Singh of Fiji writes in 
-one of his Itstters:— 


The Special Congress held at Delhi m 192% 
passed a resolution to “organise education , proper 

?anda in the country regarding the position of 
ndians in the CoJonies’^ again at Cawnpore it 
resolved to open a Foreign Department to “look 
after the interest of Indians abroad” etc, ek% Could 
it be believed that, so far as Fiji is concemedt 
nothing has been done ! 

When in May last the AlMndia Congress 
Committee met in Bombay I wrote a long letter 
in legards to prevailing condition of Indians m 
Fiji and had it h.inded to the General Secretary 
Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar Jn spite of my request to 
an early acknowledgement, to date, I have received 
none 

Within the last ten years we have made m- 
numberable appeals to India but our cry has been 
in wilderness 1 The name of India and Indians 
has been stigmatised abroad but our leaders at 
home are busy with wordy warfare ! 

Morally, socially, not to say politically, our 
countrymen are drifting from bad to worse in 
Fiji, Has India a teaciher, preacher or a Sanyasi 
to send out theie ? Cannot India at least secure 
us an Agent to look after and safeguard our 
interest in far off Fiji ?” 

I have reproduced this portion of Mr. 
Chattur Singh’s letter simply to show that it 
is worse than useless to pass resolutions 
which are not to be acted upon. 


NOTES 


Parliament’s “Responsibility” and 
Our Right 

In his speech on the Statutory Commission 
Lord Birkenhead has said in effect that 
the British Parliament cannot give np its 
responsibility to see that the affairs of India 
are well-adminietered. The talk of that 
body’s “responsibility” in that connection is 
sheer hypocrisy. What is realty meant is 
that the British people eannot allow the 
people of India to decide how the affairs of 
their own country should be managed, for 
if they became the arbiters of their own 
<destiny, India would not be governed, as it 
is at present, solely — at least mainly, in 
British interests. So ib effect the meaning 
■of the iBritisb Parliament's responsibility is 
nothing more or less than its right, founded 
only .on might, to see that India is governed 
and exploited for the furtherance of the 
ihterests of the British people. , 

Nothing shows more dearly the keen sense 


of the British Parliament’s responsibility towards 
India than the fact that the introduction of 
the Indian budget debate has generally served 
as a signal for its membeis to leave tbeix 
seats, and it has always been a difficulty on 
such occasions to prevent a cunot out 
Parliament has been practically content 
thronghout to leave the destiny of India in 
the hands of the men on the spot. 

However long the period during which 
we have been pievented from (exercising our 
right to determine how our country is to be 
governs d, that right is fundamental and can 
never be time-barred or lost. Whatever 
British politicians may say, we have ^at 
right still. 

There are certain rights which are created 
by statute. But these do not exhaust the list 
of human rights. There are other and more 
fundamental human rights. When Thomas 
Paine spoke of the rights of man, he "re* 
felled to these fundamental rights. When 
during the great world war, “the Allies” pral^ 
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of the right of self-determination of. nations, 
they referred to one of these fundamental 
rights. If men had no other righfej except 
those conferred on them by man-made laws, 
all nations in the world would even now 
remain in a state of servitude. It may not 
be practicable for some nations under certain 
circumstances to exercise the right of self- 
determination. But that can never mean 
that it is for that reason lost. 

^ The British Parliament has at present the 
might to determine how India is to be 
governed. It has the might to attempt to 
impose its will on India, and, as in the past, 
so for some time to come, that attempt may 
succeed. But nevertheless our right of self- 
determination would persist, whatever the 
length of the period of its abeyance. 

We have read the speeches of Lords 
Birkenhead, Reading, Olivier, Chelmsford, 
Winter ton and Company on the Statutory 
Commission. But we are not convinced 
thereby that it would be wrong op our part 
to take our stand on the fundamental, inalien- 
able and indestructible riglit of self-deter- 
mination. We shall be told that we should 
be practical, that we should strive only 
for that which is obtainable. But how 
can one know the limit of the practical 
and the realisable unless one tries to obtain 
in full what he is entitled to ? There is in 
fact no such fixed limit. It is for manhood to 
push the limit further and further by strenu- 
ous endeavour. 

We do not pretend to be superior to those 
who are ready to take what is obtainable 
(meaning what Britishers may be willing to 
give' and to shape their conduct by what is 
practical and expedient. But we on our 
part may be permitted to cling to our funda- 
mental right of self-determination, at the risk 
of being called dreamers, visionaries and 
irrecohcilables. 

It is not because of any special fondness 
for abstract rights that we insist on self- 
deteiminatloD. We know best what is best 
for our country and what our nation is 
capable of. 

We continue to think that no Indian should 
have anything to do with the present Statutory 
Commission appointed by the British Pailia- 
ment, that onr public associations should 
boycott it, and that the central and provin- 
cial legislatures should not form the com- 
mittees referred to in Lord Birkenhead’s 
speech. 

Buf we should not stop short with the 


boycott. Men elected by all our political 
parties should frame a constitution and try 
by all possible means to give’ effect to it. 
If we fail in the immediate future to agree 
or to give effect to an agreed constitution, 
we should not lose hope. For all failures, 
are but temporary. 


“Affront to India” 

Our attitude in the matter of the Statutory 
Commission has not been determined 
by what has been called a calculated affront 
to India. For in our opinion, there cannot 
be a greater insult than to have to live under 
foreign domination. 

Our attitude would have been what it is, 
even if a few Indians had been appointed 
members of the Commission. We do not. more- 
over, think that a commission is at all indispen- 
sably necessary. But assuming that it is, it 
should have consisted of non-official Indians 
elected by the Central Legislature, its choice 
not being limited to its own members. If 
necessary, one or two British or other foreign 
experts might have been added. 


“The Task of the Commission” 

The task of the commission is thus 
described in the Viceroy’s statement : 

‘The task of the Commission will be no easy 
one. In the governing words of the Statute, which 
will constitute its terms of reference, it will be 
charged with: 

“Inquiring into the working of the system of 
government, the growth of education, and the 
devek;pment of representative institutions, in 
British India, and matters connected therewith, 
and the Commission shall report as to whether 
and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible government, or to extend, 
modify, or restrict , the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein, including the 
question whether the establishment of second 
chambers of the local legislatures is or is not 
desirable.” 

Plenty of materials exist for judging l^ow 
the system of government has worked. Many, 
if not most, Indians who have worked as 
ministers or executve Councillors have made 
statements on the working of dyarchy, ^which 
are in print. There are, besides, the reports 
of the Muadiman Committee and the evidence 
given betore it. The growth of education can 
also be easily studied from the central and' 
provincial educational reports. If more 
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details than are oootained therein are required, 
tbe3r may be obtained from the central and 
provincial edcTcationai departments. 

*A8 ,for the development of representative 
' institutions, the proceedings of the central 
and^ provincial legislatures, and the reports 
on 'the working of the district boards, local 
boards, municipalities and village unions 
provide ample material for studying the 
subject and arriving at conclusions. 

If the system of government has not 
worked well, if there has not been satis- 
factory growth of education, and if there has 
not been sufficient development of representa- 
tive institutions, the people of India are not 
solely or mainly to blame. It is the British 
Government in India which is mainly 
responsible for the backward condition 
of the country in these respects. A bad 
system of government cannot work well; 
there cannot be satisfactory growth of 
education, if the system of education be 
framed and worked by unsympathetic 
foreigners interested in retarding its growth 
and with insufficient understanding of the 
problem, and if wholly inadequate funds 
be available for educational purposes ; and 
representative institutions cannot develop 
to a sufficient extent and in n satisfactory 
manner, if there be not adequate spread of 
education, if sufficient funds are not available 
and if the institutions have fundamental 
defects in their constitutions. 

As to the points on which the commission 
is to report, the conclusions and recommen- 
dations would depend very much on its 
point of view. 

An elected Indian commission would have 
naturally and quite rightly started with the 
idea that it certainly is desirable to establish 
the principle of responsible government — 
there is no question of “whether or not” in 
the matter. It wouli have naturally and quite 
rightly begun by assuming that it is certainly 
desirable to establish the principle of re- 
sponsible government to the fullest extent, the 
successive stages being, if necessary, fixed by 
it definitely— all to be gone through in a 
very limited number of years. It would not 
have assuredly wanted to restrict the degree 
of responsible governmint now existing, but 
would* have, on the contrary, sought to 
extend it. 

Indians must be quite delighted to find 
that itawould be open to the alien British 
’parliamentary ooioinission to conclude that it 
would not be desirable to establish the 


principle of responsible government and to- 
restrict the degree of responsible government- 
now existing ! 

We are unable to say whether the British 
cabinet have already arrived at their own 
decision. Many people suspect that they 
have. In that case, the appointment of ». 
commission must be mere eye-wash. Bat 
even if the cabinet have not settled the mnia> 
future lines of India’s seeming constitutional 
progress and real constitutional retrogresaioo. 
if a report from the commission has really 
to be awaited, there are ample nuiterials, as 
we have indicated, for it to report upon. 
The expenditure of large sums of money for 
the peregrinations of members of the 
commission and of committees of legislatures-, 
is mostly unnecessary. Though the British 
parliament will oontribute £ 20,000, the 
main burden will fall on India. She is not 
to have any discretion in the matter. 
Foreigners have decided that a certain tbin|^^ 
must be done by them; they have also 
settled how the thing is to be done. India’s 
business is only to pay, and to obey the 
laws when the British parliament legislates 
as to bow India is to be governed. All the 
noble lords who recently spoke in the boose 
of lords and others who spoke in the house 
of commons want ns to believe that it is a 
great honour, no insult, to have only to pajr 
and obey. 

About Boycotting the Commissien or Not 

While the majority of Indian political parties 
and political notabilities have declared in 
favour of boycotting the statutory commission^ 
other voices, the voices of a few Hisabi 
Singhs (or Calculating Heroes), as The Hmdu 
Herald calls them, are also heard. Some 
say, “We will join the boycott, if it be’ 
UDanimons”. Bat bow can it be unanimous,., 
if some hesitate and hang back ? One has te 
decide knowing fall well that among so many 
millions of ludians some would surely be 
found not to boycott the commission. Some 
say, “We will join the boycott, if it can be 
made effective”. Bat how can one know 
beforehand whether the boycott would be 
effective? It is just as much for you as for 
others to make the boycott effective. Some 
say, “We will boycott the commission, il 
others do so.” That is like saying “We 
will do the honorable and patriotic thing if 
others do it.” 

We do not say or suggest that oo»opera- 
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iion vith the Commission would be a sin 
like stealing or lying or some other immoral 
praotioes, though such oo-operatipn would 
be wrong. But to make our meaning clear 
we may be allowed to observe that good 
men and true do not say : “We will not 
steal or lie, if all men unanimously resolve 
not to steal or lie, if an anti-stealing or 
anti-lying campaign can be made effective, 
and if others he honest and truthful.” 

A combination of threats and temptations 
is being used to induce men to accept the 
commission and co-operate with it. It is 
being said in effect that if Indians do not 
co-operate with the commission, they would 
lose much which they could otherwise obtain. 
Ou the other hand, if they co-operate, they 
would be gainers thereby. It is not in our 
power either to withhold advantages from 
our countrymen or confer boons on them. 
But we are convinced that India would lose 
nothing by boycotting the commission, but 
may gain much by it. If there be no other 
gain, there would be the great gain of conser- 
ving our self-respect. In the case of a complete 
boycott, three things may happen: the total 
withdrawal of the present commission, which 
is unlikely ; its modification in such a manner 
as to appreciably meet the wishes of politi- 
cally-minded Indians; or the drawing up of 
its report by the commission on the basis of 
such materials as are available. The last is 
what is most likely to happen. In the case 
of only a partial boycott of the commission, 
the report would be drawn up exactly in 
the same way, namely, on the basis of the 
materials made available. In any case — even 
in the case of complete co-operation on the 
part of the people, the greatest importance 
would be attached to the evidence or the 
material (call it by any name that may suit 
one’s fancy) placed before the commision by 
tbe officials of the Government of India That 
sucb material or evidence would nut go to 
support home rule, may be safely taken for 
granted. Whatever the proposals of the 
committees of the Central Legistature, what- 
ever they may say before the joint paili- 
amentary committee to be appointed for 
considering the leport of the commission, the 
British Government will do what it has made 
up its mind to do. What has been its attitude 
towards those recommendatious of the Lee 
Commission which were favourable to Indians ? 
Has not the Government found excuses to 
shelve even the majority recommendations of 
4he Bkeen Committee also? 


Much is neing made in certain quarters of 
the likelihood of the Labour Party coming into 
power when in 1930 Parliament is likely to 
legislate to give effect to the decisions 
on the statutory commission’s report But 
none but those who are determined to be 
dupes can now believe that, so far as India 
is concerned, there is anything to choose 
between a Tory and a Labour Government 
Surely we have had enough experience 
to be able to understand the imperialists’ 
game. If we co-operate with them, they do not 
see any reason to go out of their way to pla- 
cate ns. If we stiffen our attitude, they seem in- 
clined to meet us half-way, endeavouring all tbe 
while at the same time to frustrate our efforts 
to obtain freedom. If they succeed in doing 
so, they are emboldened to ride roughshod 
over our feelings. Note, how in the recent 
speeches of British statesmen, there are 
triumphant references to the fact that 

the boycotts proclaimed as parts of 
Non-co-operation have failed. But failures 
ought not to damp our ardour. Nothing 
worth having can be obtained from the British 
imperialists without bringing adequate 
pressure to bear on them. Bluffing is not 
such pressure. Things must be made really 
very inconvenient for them. And it 
should also be borne in mind that 
even while seeming to conciliate us, your 
imperialists may deceive you, as they 
deceived the anti-partition agitators of 
Bengal by the second partition of Bengal. 
We have constantly to look the gift horse 
in the mouth. We can not afford to be 
pleased unless we get exactly what we want 
And no people can be finally pleased for all 
time to come. For there is no finality in 
politics. 


In Anticipation of Viceroy’s Statenrent 
re Statutory Commission 

On the 4th of November last, when the 
Viceroy had not yet made bis statement 
relating to tbe Statutory Commission, the 
editor of this Review expressed the following 
views about it to a representative of the 
Free Press of India 

“No. Indian political party admits ttte right 
of the British Parliament, or for that matter, any 
other foreign body, to set itself up as a judge of oar 
fitness for self-rule. But as it has th** might, it 
thinks it has .also. the right to judge V. Wa 
2 ?tinpt deprive it of its self-assumed role of judge. 
But if It wants us to believe that it wishes to be 
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fair, it oufirht to allow* us to place before it a full 
and accurate presentation of our case for self-rule. 
This we can do only if tbe Statutory Commission 
y«hich^ is to report to it consists a least of a 
ifiaiopty of elected Indian members. 

There are two forecasts of the character and 
functions of the Statutory Commission. One is that 
it will be a body sent out to report as well as to 
judfire. The other is that it will simply be a 
rapporteur. 

‘*But it is quite possible for a reporting body 
to isrnore all or most of what would sro in our 
favour and lay stress on what would afiraiost 
us. just as Katherine Mayo has, under die-hard 
Tory inspiration and auspices, presented to the 
Western public only the case ai^ainst India. What 
is needed is that we should be able to put in all 
that we can and want to say on our own behalf. 
This we cannot do unless the Commission has anon- 
official Indian majority hoi iim? advanced political 
views Members of Parliament as a whole or even 
individually or the world public cannot be expected 
to read all the evidence. It is only the Report and 
Kecomraendatious which will be generally read. 
So everything that we have to urge in our favour 
must be there. That can happen^ only if the 
majority of members are non-official Indians of 
advanced political views. There is a rnraour that 
Indians may be co-opted from the different pro- 
vinces to act as assessors whose function would be 
merely to cross-examine the witnesses. But very 
little new material in proof of our fitness for 
self-rule cm be introduced into the main body of 
evidence by mere cross examination. And even if 
that were possible, a Commission consisting 
wholly of Britishers or of a majority of Britishers 
would be quite likely to omit such material from 
their Report. 

‘The British public, being an interested party, 
are loath to part with power- They have all along 
been fed with such statements as would go to 
convince them of the necessity for perpetual 
British dominance in India, Hence the need for 
making out an overwhelming case for self-rule. 
This has become all the more necessary owing to 
the anti-Indian activity of Mis^ Mayo, and of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, Sir Reginald Craddock and 
other British die-hards. Hence my insistence on 
having an Indian majority and on the need of the 
Statutory Commission Report embodying all that 
can be said in favour of Indian self-rule.” 


After Publication of Viceroy’s Statement 

After publication of the Viceroy’s state- 
ment the editor of this Review, on being 
interviewed by tbe Free Press of India 
on the 9th November, said 

I have read with due care the Viceroy’s state- 
ment announcing, the appoiotment of the Statutory 
Commission. This statement and the personnel 
of the* Commission are, in my opinion, entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

The Viceroy argues that if Indians were appoin- 
ted ftiembers of the Commission their conclusions 
^wonld ^ coloured by their “natural and legitimate 
desire” “to see India a self-governing nation ” and 
if British officials were appointed members their 


judgment would be effected by iimt , 

close contact with the questions to whh^h they 
would now be invited to apply impartial minds/* 
but that a oommisHioo consisting solely of mem* 
bers of Parliament would be impartial and their 
conclusions would be uninilueneed by any 
preoonceived notions. This is puerile and absurd. 
The British people as a whole have gained 
immensely by keeping India in political and 
economic subjection. For this reason Britisher^ 
with the exception of a small number of themn, are 
as a rule in favour of maintaining Indians present 

S olitical and economic condition of dependence. 

[embers of Parliament as such are in this respect 
of the same opinion as the rest of their country- 
men. Those members of Parliament who have been 
appointed members of the Statutory Commission 
do not belong to the small number of exceptional 
Englishmen who really want India to be politically 
and economically free. Hence the Commission 
as constituted, can not be considered a really 
impartial body. 

Assaming that Indians, if appointed members 
of the commission, would not have been unbiassed, 

I may say that a really impartial Commission can 
consist only of experienced, fearless and unbribo- 
ble statesmen belonging to nations which do not, 
directly or indirectly, derive any advantage from< 
India’s present state of political and economic 
dependence and which cannot be intimidated or 
directly or indirectly bribed by Great Britain. It 
would be out of place to discuss on the present 
occasion whether there are any such nations. 

As for the biassed or unbiassed character of 
the Indian nation^ T may be allowed to say that 
every nation is entitled to form and does form 
its own estimate of its own political capacity— 
every nation is biassed in its own favour. If we 
claim that right, if we are biassed in onr own 
favour, that is not unnatural— that is no crime* 
Whenever any nation wishes to make a forwiE^ 
move in the march of progress, it does not require 
the services of a Commission of foreigners to 
pronounce judgment on its capacity to make that 
move. As other nations have the right of self- 
determination, so have we. 

I know, of course, that Parliament will not easily 
allow us to exercise this right of self-determination. 
It arrogates to itself the function of judge. We ' 
cannot effectively say nay. But if it is to perform 
its duties justly and fairly, it should have our* 
complete case before it fairly stated. Parliament 
will not read the 'volumes of evideaqe. It will 
be guided by the report and the recommendations* 
As Indians do not form either the majority or 
minority of the members of the Commission, they 
cannot write the report. They cannot write 
even a minority report, or even 
minutes of dissent. No amount of suggesting 
commenting or criticising on the part of the pro- 
mised Joint Select Committee of the Central 
Legislature or of giving evidence, etc., can be 
substitute for or in any degree equivalent to 
writing the report or a minority report or even 
minutes of dissent. 

Therefore, I am in favour of an absolute boycott 
of the Commission. Let its report and oondusions 
go forth to the world as things with which the' 
Indian people had nothing whatever to do iin any 
capacity. * \ 

The Viceroy’s statement holds o\4 the bait of a • 
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'Joint Select Committee of the Central Legislature. 
The Legislative Assembly would be entirely want- 
ing in self-respect if it agreed to ar^uoint such a 
Committee. That body cannot have forgotten that 
in February 1924 it passed a resolution advocating 
a Round Table Conference, It was passed bv an 
overhelming majority, practically all the elected 
Indian members present voting in its favour. 
Again, in September 1925 a similar resolution was 
passed by the Legislative Assembly laying down 
the ^ broad outlines of cjonstitutional advance. The 
British Government in Britain and in India did not 
make the least response to either resolution. It treat- 
ed both the resolutions with the utmost possible con- 
tempt It arrogantly and contemptuously assumed that 
it bad the right to non-co-operate with^ us while 
demanding a full measure of co-operation with it, 
that is to say, subservience or subordination on our 
part. It did not, it dare not, treat other parts of the 
Empire, ruled by White settlers, in this way. 

Let DO faint-hearted “practical” Indian believe 
that the British Government and people are the 
final arbiters of our destiny. There is a Higher 
Power that rules. If we are only true to ourselves, 
if we do not insult the God in us, if we help 
Ourselves, that Power will surely come to our aid 
and lead ns on to our goal, which is freedom, 

‘Boycott the Commision, then wholly and in 
ov^ way. 

The viceroy’s sophistical special pleading (for 
a purely Parliamantary Commission ) is peifectly 
laughable. Does the Viceroy mean to say that the 
findings of all other previous Commissions which 
did not consist solely of members of Parliament 
were for that reason foredoomed to an unfavourable 
reception at its hands ? 


In Support of The Calcutta Boycott 
Resolution 

On the 16th of November, a public meet- 
ing of the citizens of Calcutta was held 
under the presidency of Sir Abdur Rahim. 
A single resolution was passed at that meet- 
ing asking all individual Indians, all public 
associations and bodies and the central and 
provincial legislatures to have nothing to do 
with the Statutory Commission as constituted. 
In rising to support this resolution, the 
editor of this Review spoke as follows in 
part : — 

The reasons assigned by the highest British 
functionaries for the exclusion of Indians from the 
Statutory Commission are not the real reasons. 
What the real reasons are need not be mentioned 
and discussed here. I will here advert for a 
minute only to some of the so-called reasons for 
sn«‘h exclusion assigned by these British politi- 
cians. 

Stripped of all diplomatic verbiage, one of 
these reasons is that all Indians are biassed in 
favour of their people, and therefore, they cannot 
be judges of their own fitness for self-rule; and 
hehce a commission consisting of foreigners must 
be (^ied in to test our itness. 


Similarly, as all British officials and men of 
business having anything to do with India may, 
have already formed their conclusious and thus 
become biassed, they are also excluded. JBut 
absurdly enough, in the opinion of these .British 
officials and their followers, members of Parliament 
are not biassed in any way ! What, however, is 
the fact? The fact is, the British nation as a 
whole has gained immensely in power, prestige 
and wealth, and has made remarkable progress in 
education, knowledge and culture by ’keGning 
India in political and economic bondage. That 
nation is, therefore, unwilling to see India politi- 
cally and economically free. is 

interested in keeping and wishes to keep India 
enslaved as long as it can. So, the whole British 
nation, including members of its Parliament, is 
prejudiced against the idea of Indian freedom, 
There may be a few Englishmen who are really 
in favour of India’s freedom, but none of the 
members of the commission belong to that class of 
“faddists.” So. I venture to say that as a rule no 
British Commission appointed by a British Govern- 
ment to judge of India’s political capacity can be 
an impartial commission, and, in partitmlar, this 
commission is not an impartial commission. 

It is not the peculiar failing of the Indian people 
that they are prepossessed in their own favour. 
Every nation is so prepossessed ; every nation has 
a good conceit of itself. Hence we find that 
before every successive Reform Act in England, 
including the Act giving the vote to British women, 
the British people did not call in the aid of non- 
British foreign commissions to guage the political 
CApa^dty of British men and women. They decided 
for themselves and made a forward march in the 
path of political progress. When Japan gave 
itself a representative constitution, it did not ask 
foreigners to pronounce a verdict on their powers 
of self-rule. The Japanese themselves framed their 
constitution for themselves, So has it been with 
manv another nation. 

But it will be objected, “They were all fret 
peoples ; yon are not free” True enough, no 
doubt But my question to the self-righte )us 
Pecksniffs of British blood is “Why did you, 
then, during the World War prate of making the 
world safe for democracy, for freedom ? Does 
not the world include India ? Why did you and 



And even among peoples who were not as free 
as the English and the Japanese, among peoples 
who were in a sense conquered and dependent 
peoples, the South Africans and the Irish did 
PRACTICALLY exerc.ise the right of self-determination. 
They had to be allowed to do so, because 
the pressure they brought to bear on the 
British people was unlike the Indian sort, consisting 
of representations, petitions, protests, bluffing and 
ineffective economic boycott. 

Another reason officially assigned for the ex- 
clusion of Indians from the commission may be 
summed up in the words of His Excellency the 
Vi(*erov. Says he in his statement ...f.....“in the 
case of the commission not consisting entirely of 
members of Parliament, Parliament would inevitably 
approach consideration of it with some element 
of mental reservation, due to an instlntJtive feeling 
that the advice in more than one case represeniea 
views to which tJie bolder was previously com- 
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mitted. It would move uncertainly amonff con- 
clustooR the exact value of which, owing to un- 
familiflrity wijh the minds of their framers, k 
W(juld feel unable to appraise.” 

But in , the ease of the present wholly Par- 
liamentary Commissitm, His Extjellency observes 
that* ‘‘the findings of some of its own members 
can. count in advance upon a favorable reception 
at the hand*4 of Parliament, which will recognise 
them to speak from a common platform of thought 
and to.be applying standards of judgment which 
Parliament will feel instinctively to be its own.” 

We are no doubt doomed to eternal babyhood. 
But babies though we are, we cannot help asking 
the Vl(*.eroy, who is certainly neither a baby nor 
a nincompoop, whether the findings of all pievious 
commissions of which all the members were not 
M. P. B.— and thev form the vast majority— were 
for that reason fore-doomed to an unfavourable 
receotion at the hands of Parliament ? 

No political party in India has ever admitted 
the right of the British Parliament to be sole 
judges of our political capacity and progress. But 
suppose a trial is needed, who should be the 
people under trial ? I submit it is the British 
people, who claim to be our trustees, who should 
be in the dock. Have they done their duty to 
India ? Certainly not. Take one small fact. Less 
than 70 years ago, the Negroes in America were 
bondilaves in a state of savagery and illiteracy, 
and they were never a civilised people. But now 
more than 77 ‘ percent of them are literate. But 
in Inlia. with its hoary civilization, only about 7 
percent of the" people are now literate after more 
than 150 years of British rule. And here chronic 
starvation and ravages of diseases are the rule 
everywhere. 

So it is the British people who ought to be 
tried, because it is not we but the British people 
who have enjoyed supreme power in India for 
more than 150 years up to date and made all the 
arrangements for carrying on the work of the 
country in all departments of the state. 

But if we are to show how we have or can run 
the race, may we not ask. how one can run with 
hands and legs tied by Dyarchy ? 


Babindranath Tagore on Miss Mayo’s 
'^Mother India” 

Rabindranath Tagore, from whom we 
borrowed a copy of the American edition 
of Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” before we 
got our own, has written the following letter 
to the New York Nation on the character of 
that book 

To 

The Editob ‘ Nation^’, 

Sir, ^ 

I came to know from the advertising columns 
of yourtpaper that Miss Katherine Mayo’s “Mother 
India” has been lauded by Arnold Benett as “a 
shocking book, in the honourable sense.” Unfort- 
unately. for obvious reasons, there is a widely 
prevaleniP wish among the race that rules India to 
Bblieve any detraction that may bring discredit 
upon India, and consequently the kind of shocks 
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that Miss Mayo has mannfactared offers them 
delicious luxury of initguatton. The nameroois 
lies mixed wirh facts that have been dexterously 
manipulatec^by her for the prodnoti m of these 
shocks are daily being exposed in our jonmals; 
but these will never reach the circle of readers 
which it is ea^iy for Mna Miyo to deluda Along 
with other eastern victims of lying propaganda, 
we in India also must defencelessly anffir mod* 
besmearing from UQscrapulms literatufe: 
for your writers have their ms ^hiaery of publicity 
which is cruelly efilcient for raining slanders from 
a region usually unapproachable by us, shattering 
our fair name in an appallingly wholesale 
manner. 

I happen to be one of those whom the writer 
has specially honoured with her attention and 
selected as a target for her midnight raid. Difficult 
though it is for me completely to defend myself 
from such a widespread range of mischief, I must 
try through your organ to reach the ears of at 
least some of my friends, who are on the other 
side of the Atlantic and have, 1 hope, the chivalry 
to suspend their judgment about the veracity of 
these shocking statements made by a casual tcmrist 
against a whole people, before lightly believing 
them to be honourable. 

For my own defence, 1 shall use the ibllowing 
extract from a paper written by Mr. Natarajan, 
one of the most fearless critics of our social evils. 
He has incidentally dealt with the incriminating 
allegation against me deliberately concocted by the 
writer out of a few sentences from my contribution 
to Keyserling’s “Book of Marriage”. — cleverly 
burgling away their true meaning and shaping 
them into an uttdihiy false testimooy for her own 
nefarious purpose. Mr. Natarajan writes as 
follows:— 

“Tagore sets forth his own ideal of marriage 
in five long pages at the end of his paper (Eevser** 
ling, pp. 117 et seg.) ‘Let me,’ he begins, ‘as an 
individual Indian, offer in conclosion my own per- 
sonal contribution to the discnssion of the marriage 
question generally.’ He holds that the marriMie 
system all over the world— and not only in Icmia 
—from the earliest ages till now, is a barrier in 
the way of the true union of man and woman, 
which IS possible only when ‘Society shall be able 
to uffer a large field for the creative work of 
women’s special faculty, without detracting from the 
creative work in the home.’ 


“If Miss Katherine Mayo was not a purblind propa- 
gandist but an honest *enquirer, and if she h^ the 
patience to read Tagore’s essay, she might have 
asked any one in Calcutta what the age of marriage 
of girls is in Tagore’s own family. That she was 
determined to discredit the poet is evident.” 

Let me ask some of your readers to read my 
paper on Hindu marriage in Eeyserling’s book ana 
challenge, m fairness to me, Miss Mayo to prove 
that it was my own opinion, as she asserts, tha^ 
child marriage is “a flower of the sublimated 
spirit, a conquest over sexuality and materialism 
won by exalted intellect for the eugenic uplift of 
the race,” implying “the conviction, simply, tnal 
Indian women must be securely botma and 
delivered before their womanhood is upon them, 
if they are to be kept in hand.” 


Let me in conclusion drew the attentlcin qf 
your readers to another amazing piece qr fhlse 
statement in which she introduce^ me, irith a 
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snepr/as a defender nf the “Ayurvedic” system o! 
medicine a-fjainst Western medical science. Let 
her prove this libel if she can. 

There are. like myself, other nurtterous wit- 
nesses who, if they find their access to the 
Western readers, will be able to place theif com- 
plaints before them, informing them how their 
views have been misinterpreted, their words 
mutilated, and facts tortured into a deformity 
wWch is worse than untruth. 

SAITTINIKETAir, 

9 Novembers 1927, Rabindranath Tagore. 


Speeches in Parliament on the Statutory 
Commission 

We have read the speeches made in the 
house of lords and the house of commons 
in London by members of the Government 
and others on the ajjpointment of the statutory 
commission and its personnel, as cabled by 
Reuter, but we do not see any reason to 
change our opinions as previously expressed. 
We continue to think that Indians should 
have nothing to do with it. It would not 
be possible to comment on any of the 
speeches in detail. We shall merely draw 
attention to some points in some of them. 


Lord Birkenhead s Speech 

After stating that Britain saved India in 
one period of her history from a welter of 
anarchy, which gives a wrong idea of how 
the British power rose india,Lord Birkenhead 
asked : — 

Do you desire that the British Army should be 
withdrawn from India ? Do you desire that the 
Civil Service should be withdrawn from india ? 
Do you desire that the protection of the Britisli 
Navy should be withdrawn from Indian shores ? 
I have never found one Indian hostile to this 
Government, however critical of our proposals in 
relation to Indian development, who desired that 
the Army should be withdrawn, that the Indian 
Civil Service should be withdrawn, or that the 
protection of the Navy should be withdrawn. - 

The Parliament of this country by Act of Par- 
liament assumed to itself the responsibilities and 
functions of the Company, which as the historical 
facts that I have shortly stated show is still confron- 
ted by precisely the same problems in India as con- 
fronted our predecessor at the moments when in the 
first place the activities of our commerciat and 
trading bodies supported by the force of arms^ com- 
post the warring sects of IndiUs when it is still 
concede that our withdrawal to-morrow would 
reproduce precisely the conditions which existed 
when we went there. How can anyone in those 
circumstances pretend that whatever point may be 
disputable the responsibility of Parliament not only 
does not stiP servive, but is not an exclusive 
responsibility from which Parliament cannot 


divorce itself without being false to the long and 
glorious history of the association of Eagland 
and India ? 

Questions like those asked by ^Lord 
Birkenhead have been satisfactorily disposed 
of repeatedly. But British politicians studiously 
ignore such answers and go on asking them 
as if they were perfect posers. So recently 
as in our last number, the Rev. Dr. T 
Sunderland has answered such questions in 
his article entitled, “If the British were gone 
would India ‘run with blood" ? Instesld of 
repeating his arguments, we would ask our 
readers to read his article, if they have not 
done so yet. 

To misrepresent the position taken up by 
one’s opponent and then triumphantly to expose 
its hollowness and weakness, is a favorite 
though in the long run futile trick of dishonest 
controversialists. Lord Birkenhead adopts 
this trick. Nobody has ever asked that 
Britain should withdraw from India to-morrow 
or immediately ; nobody wants that Britain 
should withdraw before making India 
sufficiently strong and organised to defend 
herself. What has been all along insisted 
upon by Indians is that they should be given 
adequate opportunities to get trained to 
defend their country by sea, air and land. 
They have asked to be allowed to man their 
own army, navy and air force. But the British 
Government has deliberately pursued a policy, 
and is still pursuing it, which keeps Indians 
weak, emasculated, unorganised, and untrained 
for the defence of their country. This policy 
England has pursued deliberately, probably for 
two reasons. One is that if Indians were suffi- 
ciently strong, trained and organised to 
defend the country, they would also be able 
to destroy the British dominance. Tbe other 
is that if Indians were allowed to become 
capable of self-defence, British Imperialists 
would be deprived of the use of their 
favorite and necessary pose before the world 
that they, the British, were in India to 
protect them against one another and against 
foreign enemies. It is shameful that after 
deliberately making and keeping the 
people weak, British statesmen should 
use our present temporary inability to 
defend ourselves &s an argument in 
favour of the perpetuation of our political 
servitude. Instead of using such an argument 
Englishmen should be ashamed to confess that 
after more than 160 years of their rul§, ttefe 
has been no improvement in India’s powers*^ 
of self-defence, and no improvement in the 
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mutual relations of the followers of different 
religions in. the country, which is suggested 
by the words we have italicised in the 
above extract. The relations between Hindus 
and Musalmans, instead of improving, are 
getting worse with the continuation of British 
rule. Let us give only a few brief extracts 
relatipg to the state of things in different 
regions during the early years of British rule 
in India. 

“Religious quarrels between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans are of rare occurrence. These two 
classes live in perfect peace and concord, and a 
majority of the individuals belonging to them 
have even overcome their prejudices so far as to 
smoke from the same hookah"-^ The Topography 
of Daeca, by Dr. Taylor, 1839. page 257. 

“Rungpoor : The two religions are, however, 
on the most friendly terms—”— Tfee East India 
Oazeiteer, by Walter Hamilton, 1828, Vol. ii, 
p. 478. 

“Kelat [the capital of Baluchistan] ; The Hindus 
are prinoimlly mercantile speculators from 
Mooltan and Shikarpur, who occup.v about 400 of 
the best houses, and are not only tolerated in 
their religion, but also allowed to levy a duty on 
goods entering the city for the support of their 
pagoda-” -Ibid, Vol, ii, p. 81, 

“Cabul : Many Hindus frequent Cabul, mostly 
from Peshawar, and as by their industry they 
contribute greatly to its prosperity, they are care- 
fully cherished by the Afghan Government.” Ibid, 
vol. i, p. 307. 

“Deccan.: There is a considerable Mahomedan 
population in the countries subject to the Nizam, 
but those of the lower classes, who are cultivators, 
have nearly adopted all the manners and 
customs of the Hindoos.”— /hid, Vol. i. page 484. 

For a more detailed treatment of the sub- 
ject, see Towards Home Rule, Part I. 

In answer to the question, “Do you desire 
that the Civil Service should be withdrawn 
from India we say, “India can dispense 
with the services of the European members 
of the Civil service.” 

The whole series of Lord Birkenhead’s 
questions imply that, because the British 
army and navy protect India in part, there- 
fore, India should continue to be treated as 
a subject country. But the British army 
and navy protect Canada, Australia and 
South Africa also. Why are these countries 
not treated as subject countries ? When 
giving them the right of self-rule, why did 
not Britain withdraw the protection of the 
British army and navy from them ? 


f he Demad for a Constitution 

Lord Birkenhead says that he has invited 
his critics in India, to put forward their 


ftfi 

suggestions for a constitution, implying 
he has not received any. This is not true. 
Two of tile Legislative Assembly resolutions 
mentioned in previous notes, and some Congress 
and others presidential addresses contain such 
Shggestions. “The , Commonwealth of Indie 
Bill,” known as Dr. Besant’ Bill, has Jthe 
support of a large number of Indian < 
political leaders and was framed in oonsnlte* 
tion and collaboration with many of them. 
Therefore, it is not for lack of suggestions 
relating to an Indian constitution or even of 
a complete draft of it, that India has not 
been allowed to be free. 


Commission a Jury or Body of Beporters ? 

In one passap of his speech Lord 

Birkenhead describes the function of the 
Commission to be “to report to Parliament.” 
In the next passage, however, it is described 
as a jury. The functions of reporters ahd 
jurors are different. What exactly, then, 

is the commission’s function ? 

If the commission is a jury, evidently 
there is going to be a trial. As we have 
suggested in a previous note, it is the British 
people, then, who ought to be tried for what 
they have done and omitted to do in India, 
not we. 

We deny, moreover, that the commissioners 
being Britishers, are coming out to India 
“without any preconceived ideas” at all. 

In India British offenders can and 
generally do claim to be tried by a jury of 
their “peers” or their own countrymen. If 
we are the undertrial prisoners, why should 
we be deprived of the right to be tried by 
a jury of our own countrymen ? 


Mr. Tnlasi Goawami’s Apotheosis 

Lord Birkenhead has quoted Hr. 
Tulasi Goswami as an authority to prove 
that “there is no one in all India who can 
speak officially in the name of the Hindu 
community.” Great Britain is a very much 
smaller country than India and the British 
Protestants are a far smaller community than 
the Hindus. But in spite of this ddleredoe, 
is there in all Britain any one who dan 
speak officially in the name of the entiim 
British Protestant community ? We chtdlehge 
Lord Birkenbtad to name him. 

There are in India many Modems and 
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Hindas aqd others whose right to speak, not 
only 00 behalf of their respective oo-religiooists, 
hot of the lodian nation or plople as a 
whole, in matters political, can be disputed 
only by our enemies or by selfish and 
narrow-minded Indian sycophants of the British 
rulers of India. 

"^As for the “honor” done to Mr. Goswami, 
we do not envy him. May the “honor” of 
being quoted by an enemy to prove his case 
against our country never fall to his or any 
other Indian’s lot again ! 

Our politicians should beware of indulging 
in “terminological inexactitudes” even in 
attacking their Indian opponents. Oar 
enemies are always on the look out for such 
ammunition. 


“The Real India” 

According to Lord Birkenhead and most 
other Britishers, the “real India” is inarticulate 
India. 

. I should suppose that ont of the 230,000,000 
in Biitibh India about 22U,<iOO,0(iO have never 
heard of the Commission, and 1 do not believe it 
would he a bold piediction to say that about 
200,(00.000 are unaware that they are living under 
the benefits of the Montagu-Cbelmsford Reforms. 

Remember bow infinitesimal is the number of 
those who vote in an election, and of that 
fractional percentage who vote, how large a 
proportion consists of the illiterate class 'who mark 
&eir pamrs because they are unable to read. We 
in this Bouse, and those of another place, have 
a responsiblity not for loudly articulate India, but 
for the real India— that India which consists as 
I have said of 300,000,000 people. 

It is Lord Birkenhead and other philan- 
thropists of his class who are responsible 
for the fact that such a large proportion 
of India’s population is still illiterate. They 
ought to be ashamed of such a record of 
British rule. It is the “loudly articulate 
India” which has been agitating to remove 
illiteracy from the land, and it is the 
countrymen of Lord Birkenhead, who talk 
of their “responsibility”, who have opposed 
the demand for universal education. Lord 
Birkenhead admits responsibility for the 
inarticulate, because thsy cannot call him 
and bis people to account, and denies 
responsibility for the loudly articulate, 
because they can arraign and have arraigned 
the British people before the bar of history 
and humanity as being unfaithful and 
dishopest “trustees.” 

Wef speak the same language as India’s 


illiterate population. They are our kith and 
kin. But it is contended that we know less 
about their wants and care less for them than 
Britishers who have nothing in common' with 
them. But the actual fact is that it is the 
articulate Indian who has been agitating for 
sanitary, medical, educational and agricultural 
improvements and it is the British bureau- 
cracy in India who fail to make adequate 
provision for them. 

Lord Brikenhead’s argument is met in 
part by the following extract from Lord 
Oliviers’s speech : — 

"While it might be said that 200.000,000 of the 
Indian people might know nothing about the 
question of appointing the Commission, there could 
be no question that the Indian political reform 
parties generally did represent the conscious 
political will of the Indian people and they desired 
some measure of self-government,” 

Though we speak the language of our 
illiterate kith and kin and they speak ours, 
and though there is voluntary and involuntary 
contact between us all, we do not voice the wishes 
of the people as a whole ; it is by political 
telepathy of an absolutely occult character 
that the absolutely sincere imperialists of 
Britain, speaking a foreign tongue, k..ow, 
voice and meet the wishes of the dumb, in- 
articulate millions of India, by keeping them 
poor, disease ridden and illiterate. What a 
miracle ! 


“Communal Claims” 

Lord Birkenhead has enumerated the some 
of different castes, sects and classes from which 
members would have had to be taken if 
Indians bad to be given seats in the Com- 
mission, Says he : — 

"Had we proceeded upon those lines we should 
have found ourselves with a commission of some 
18 or 211 people. Tnat such a body would have 
been convenient for the task assigned to them, no 
instructed person I believe will seriously contend.” 

We admire Lord Birkenhead’s moderation. 
There are, in fact, in India a much larger 
number of racial, religious, amd other groups 
than 18 or 20 If it be taken for gran'ed 
that their political interests are diff>-rent, if 
they be practically eficouraged to think and 
say that their political interests are different, 
it would be quite easy to prove that the 
number of members of the coinmission., if 
Indians were to be includi'd, sboutd have^ 
been five hundred or a thousand. 

We do not at all admit that a oommiasion 
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of even 18 or 20 would have been too 
nuroanagreably bi> for a country like India. 

.If, in the language of Morley, Lord Minto 
had not “started the communal hare,” we 
should have now heard far less, or not at all, 
of • the conflicting political interests of 
different groups in India. 

Thpse who are determined to find 

disunion in India can discover plenty of it 
here, and create more, too. But those 
who , want to find unity and establish 
unity can find plenty of it and promote 
more. But neither the worst enemies, nor 
the best “friends” of the British people can 
say that they have made the best effort to 
make the various groups of people in India 
feel that their political and economic 

interests are identical. 

Lord Birkenhead sheds crocodile tears 

ior the depressed classes. But what has he or 
British rule done specially for them, pray ? 


Communal Tension 

His lordship says that “the tension and 
acuteness to-day of these communal quarrels 
are greater in my judgment than they were 
some twelve or thirteen years ago in India.” 
That is “a feather in the cap” of the British- 
ers ! And there will be more of them if 
British rule and British policy endure. 


Committees of Leg^islatures 

We have read what Lord Birkenhead has 
said about the appointment of Committees of 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures. 
According to him, these committees will 
-discharge “consultative functions”. They 
will make proposals, suggestions,- criticisms, 
Ac. Therefore, substantially, they are to be 
witnesses and critics — glorified witnesses, 
if you like. ' But as it is the function of 
all commissions to examine witnesses, the 
formation of these committees cannot be a 
substitute for a commission consisting of a 
majority of independent Indian members. 
Listen what great privileges these committees 
will h|ve : 

"We afford them an opportunity of confronting 
•our Commission with their own proposals, which 
can be made publia wbicn can be analysed and 
cnticised and can he accepted or rejected after 
that analysis and criticism. 

What a great honoui and privilege that 


14S 

they can even be rejected ! We ought aow 
to start a raging tearing agitation demandii^ 
that the pnaposals of ordinary witnesses befo^ 
any commission should not have the honour 
of being criticised, analysed, accepted or re- 
jected. That honour and privilege should he 
reserved for the Committees of Legislatures. 


Who will Elect the Committees ! 

The Committee of the Central Legislature 
will be appointed by that Legislature, that 
is, by the official, nominated and elected 
members combined. Provincial committees 
will be similarly constituted. Such committees 
cannot correctly represent nou-official Injiian 
opinion. 


Tet Another Committee 

Another Committee is spoken of in the 
speech of India’s Secretary of State. We will 
quote the whole passage. 

“Supposing that it be a fact that despite the cons- 
tant contact in India between the central oommittee 
at the heart of ihe Government and the provincial 
committees of the Legislatures in each provii^ 
to which the Commission will journey, if despite 
all those opportunities of ascertaining opinion, the 
Indians have failed to make good their view upon 
the independent, unbiassed judgment of the Com- 
mission, they are not even then compelled ta 
acquiesce. They tcill on ike whole have been given 
an opportunity which, in my judgment, hoe never 
before been given in the whole history of eonetUur 
tionmaking to any people who are in their posHton. 

We invite them, the central Government, to 
appoint a committee to come and sit with oar 
joint committtee They can examine the Commi- 
ssion's report They nave been even given a fano- 
tion. if they could only understand it more impor- 
tant than that of the Commission itselL When 
once the Commission bad made its report it is 
finished, but its critics are most formally and 
specially invited to come and sit with the genoMl 
committee in Parliament and develop any oritioisms 
and objections they feel to the Commission’s' 
report. 

Unique honor has been done, an absolute- 
ly UDique privilege been given to a “people 
in their position.” The pat on the back (or 
is it a kick ?) is to be discerned in the woc^ 
“in their position.” 

But, my lord, it is not self-determinatioi^ 
whicb, yon and your allies declared in dtiys 
when your star did not seem to be partioularly 
in the ascendant, you were fighting for. 

Let us, however, see who is to appo(at 
this fioal and glorious oommittea “We jav,i<ip 
them, the Central Oovemmmt,^’ peffs. lra 
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lordship, “to appoint a oommittee to oome 
and sit with oar joint oommittee.” Bat the 
Central Government is not ideptical wtih 
"the Indians.” So Imw can a committee 
appointed by the Central Government enable 
“the Indians” to “make good their view” ? 
A right or a privilege given to the Central 
Government of India is not one given to the 
people of India. 

Pluralism in the Calcutta University 

If a vulgar adage could be mentioned in 
the same breath with scholarly virtues, we 
might be pardoned for quoting “Jack of all 
trades Master of none,” in connection with 
the> present state of pluralistic job-holding in 
the University of Calcutta. The idea conveyed 
by this saying is simple. To be a master in 
any department of thought or action, one 
must concentrate on a single thing whole- 
heartedly and devote as nearly as possible 
all his time and energy to it We do not 
deny the existence of many-sided genius in 
rare cases ; but we are concerned here 
with ordinary everyday lecturers and pro- 
fessors ; not with freak scholars and thinkers 
who are masters of many diverse branches 
of knowledge, because they cannot help being 
so by their natural gifts and energy. 

The University of Calcutta employs some 
individuals in multiple capacities and pays 
,them different sums as salaries for the different 
jKMSts held by them. This is not due to any 
sudden discovery of manifold talent in the 
persons concerned ; but is probably the result 
pf a conviction preceding the arguments, 
.'that is to 8a\, that the talent was taken for 
granted, because it was found desirable that 
the different sums should go into the pockets 
pf the gentlemen concerned. But even if 
lihey had been actually talented enough to 
bold simultaneously, let us say, Post- 
Oraduate lecture-ships in history and 
chemistry, anthropology and snronautics, 
mathematics and literature, or linguistics and 
jaw, it would not have been justifiable to 
employ them as lecturers in more than one 
eobjeet For when a post-graduate lecturer 
is app ointed ip any subject, it is not binding 
that he should know only that subject ; but 
it ih binding that he should devote the major 
portion of his working day to studies, dis- 
cussions and lectures in that subject If be 
works, aay, twelve hours a day, be should 
spend at Igatit more than six hours in reading 
bookstand other literature on the subject in 


which he is a paid lecturer, in discussing the 
subject with students and fellow-lecturers and 
in actual lectures and class work. Mathe- 
matically it appears absurd that any man 
could devote a major part of his working 
day to each one of a series of subject^ or 
vocations. Therefore, in order that a man 
could draw his salary with a clear conscience, 
it is necessary that he should not bold more 
than one paid appointment A man cannot 
serve more than one master. Similarly also, 
a man cannot honestly be a post-gihduate 
lecturer in or professor of more than one 
subject For it is no more possible that he 
could be a whole-hearted worker in two fields 
of enquiry than that he could be the devoted 
servant of two different masters. And half- 
hearted service is so more desirable at the 
universities than it is at the King’s or the 
Zemindar’s Court 

Without going into personalities, we can 
emphatically say that this evil system of 
pluralistic job-holding is reducing University 
teaching to intellectual sprinting. A lecturer 
runs in the morning to deliver his law 
lectures, next rashes home for luncheon, 
next hurdles over bis “cases” at the law 
courts where he “flourishes” as a practitioner, 
next races to do some post-graduate teaching 
in, say, history, next jumps into dozens of com- 
mittees and boards, next it makes one reel 

and totter even to think of it. Any champion 
hustler from Yankeestan would take his hat 
off to the Calcutta University Pluralist. The 
speed at which be works puts greased light- 
ning on the same shelf with the slowest of 
glaciers. 

Is it fair to the students whose money 
the University authorities are thus practically 
obtaining under false pretence ? Giving them 
lecturers who hardly even get time to digest 
their meals, let alone keep well posted on 
their subjects, is a species of swindle which 
does not stop with the loss involved in 
paying for a thing and not* getting it It 
goes deeper and farther into the lives of 
these poor defrauded boys, who are thus 
sent out into the world with insutioient 
education, to fight their intell«>otaal battles, 
as it were, with blan^ shots. Who will work 
out to the fifth decimal place, how much this 
cheap and amateur education has to &o with 
the present intellectual decadence of Bengal ? 
4nd moat probably, it promotes moral decadence 
also. Any number of sermons his beeq. 
preached on the text that character-building 
is one of the main objects of edpcation. 
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What sort of ’(Aaracter is built under the 
influenoe of letturers who are themselves 
frayds ? 

The University would not trust its 
•ijarpenters to do the work of its electricians* 
or .its masons to do its plumbing;. How 
is it then that its physician pretends to teach 
anthropolog;v to students who will be M. A/s 
in that’ subject ? This brainless system of 
playing amateurishly with lectureships, 
examinerships, etc., appears to have only one 
seriotTs aspect: Distribution of salaries and 
' fees. ‘ Here we find that the upholders 
of the status quo are exactly those men 
( with one or two exceptions ) and their 
friends and relations who stand to gain most 
monetarily by keeping up the traditions of 
the anden regime intact. No doubt, this is 
only natural; but it also shows up the 
hollowness of the sanctimonious utterances of 
those who stand against reform. 

The time-table of the post-graduate depart- 
ment has to be twisted so as to suit the con- 
venience of these pluralists and not the true 
needs of education or the convenience of the 
students. Some of these lawyer-lecturers are 
set down to lecture from 2 to 3 p. ra. on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. But if they 
happen to have a case going on at the time, 
they must absent themselves from their 
lecturing duty and try to give an equivalent 
lecture on a Court holiday ! Too many 
lectures are normally crowded into Saturdays, 
when the High Court does not sit. This 
arrangement is not justifiable. Even if the 
lecturer lawyers are briefless at present, it 
would be equally unsafe and uncharitable to 
assume that they would continue briefless in 
future. 


Parliamentary Visit to Brazil 


^he Times (r«ondon) of August 10, 1927, 
gives the following interesting news : — 

A number of British Parliamentary, representa- 
tives will sail from Southampton on Friday in the 
Royal Mail liner Arlanza on a visit to Brazil, at the 
invitation of the Brazilian Govemment. The British 


party, will number 22. , , 

Ireland will be represented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Denis MoCullogh, Mr. and Mrs. M. T. Westropp , 
Bennett, Sir Thomas Urattan Esmonde and Lady 
Esmonde. and Colonel and Mrs. Moor and Indta by 
Sir Dar^ lAtidsay, . . 

Forty delegates from other countries will join 
the Arlanza at Cherbourg and will represent Bel- 
giuth,* Janan, Norway < Denmark, Portugal ; Swit- 
zgrland, Finland, Afghanistan and Turkey. 


We wish to draw the attention of the 


m 

Indian Nationalist mem'bers of the Legtslaiivia 
Assembly to the fact that in this importantr 
mission to ^be most important South Americatr 
Kepnblic, although England was sending 
about twenty members »f the British Parlia- 
ment, India was to be “represented*’ by .only 
one man, and that an Englishman. Did tte 
Government of India consult the Leigslativ# 
Assembly in making the selection of Sit 
Darcy Lindsay as India’s representative ? Did 
the members of the Indian LegislativS 
Assembly know that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment sent an invitation to the members of 
the “Indian Parliament” ? Is it due to lack 
of foresight and intelligent iaterestjj^n foreign 
affairs, on the part of the memW^ of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, that India will 
be so inadequately represented ? Turkey and' 
Afghanistan will be represented by Turks 
and Afghans, not by Englishmen. If the 
Indians have any sense of national self- 
respect they should demand a full share in 
control of Indian Foreign Relations. 

Indian members of the Legislative ^ 
Assembly should carefully study the possi- 
blities of Indo-Brazilian relations, as Brazil, 
where color- prejudice does not exist, affords 
a welcome field for Indian emigration and* 
colonization. 

Theft of German Trade Secret for British 
- Firm 

The Times (London) publishes the 
following remarkable news : — 

Cologne, Aug. 9. 

Three employees of the Hochst-am-Main worta. 
of the I. G. Farben Industrie who are alleg^ to 
have stolen the formula? of two proprietary articles 
manufactured by the Trust, called pyramidon ana 
chrom, were examined by the police to-da^ 

It is alleged that the police had found on the 
persons of the employees the stolen formuUn and 
a draft agreement giving the terms on which tney 
were prepared to sell the secrets to a British firm 
of manufacturers. The agi'eement provided for 
free passage to England by air, and for natimaliz^ 
tion of the Germans, who were to jmn the j 
firm in a purely nominal capacity. They demanded 
900,000m. [£45,0001 down and certom personal 
expenses in addition to 6 per cent, of the profits 
on gross turnover. . . 

After the police examination the men were 
released from custody as the only charge on which 
they could be proceeded against was that of 
attempted betrayal of trade secrets. 

This incijent illustrates British business, 
policy in one of its aspects. British chemical 
industry even to-day cannot compete with 
the superior efficiency of the Germans but 
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8om« of them are willing: to'steal trade<8ecrets to 
undermine the bn<«ine88 of a competing, firm. 
Bribing, spying, fomenting revolts ^ and other 
kinds of tronhles to emharass political oppon- 
ents are practised in the West The standard 
of political and business morality of the 
Western nations is not so very high as it is 
often declared by many upholders of “white 
and Christian superiority.” 

German Scientists Discover New 
Anaesthetics 
BERLIN, 5- 

EfPortB ^ German scientists to produce an 
anaesthetic ^at is effective and at the same time 
harmless have resulted in the discovery by Profes- 
sor Willstaetter and Dr. Duishercr of the I. G. 
FarbeniDdnstrie, the erreatest chemical work‘d in 
Germany, of E-107, better known as Averin. This 
anaesthetic, which has received a thorough trial in 
many of Germany's leading hospitals, is a tribomal- 
alcohol and is injected into the human body 
through the bowels. The consensus of opinion 
among German medical men is that it brings about 
narcosis rapidly and efficiently and without most 
of the results that other anaesthetics have on the 
human organism. 

A second new and, according to the best German 
medical reports, very satisfactory anaesthetic in 
Pemocton, a member of the Veronal family and 
highly recommended by Professor Bumm, the 
noted Berlin obstetrician. It is injected through 
the veins and brings about complete narcosis 
through the blood. 

How many are the Indian medical 4nen 
carrying on researches and making inventions? 
Ancient India produced Charaka, Sushruta 
and other great authorities on medical 
science, but to-day India is the land of plague, 
malaria, cholera, small-pox and other forms 
of preventable disease and there is great 
dearth of Indians devoting their lives to 
research work in the field of medicine. 


Political Morality of British Statesmen 

We have been often told by high British 
officials that Indian politicians use large sums 
of money to win elections and thus perpetrate 
political corruption. It will be of interest 
to note what Sir A. Mond has to say about 
the Rt Hon Lloyd George's fund. To main- 
tain and strenglhen the Coalition Government 
of Llyod George a huge sum was raised, and a 
part of it was used to win elections. Of 
course, that is not political corruption, as it 
is for the benefit of the British ruling class. 
The Rt. Hon. Lloyd George, through “lawful 
meaffi;-” got control over the rest of the 


fund, which amounts to £3(|0,{)00, and he 
is now using it to promote his interests 
through the Liberal Party 

Referring to Mr. Lloyd George’s fund. Sir Alfred 
Mond said the money was subscribed m the days 
of the Coalition Governmeut for an entirely differ- 
ent purpose from thit to which it was now being 
devoted It was unpre -sedented, in fai^t, un-Bntish, 
that such a huge sum of money should be practi- 
cally in the hands of one man and one party to* use 
for purposes with which the subcribe % absolutely 
disagreed. It was subscribed to support the 
Coalition Government on the joint programme of 
Mr. Lloyd George '’nd Mr. Bonar Liwl How 
could Mr. Lloyd George use it to finance 500 
Liberal candidates ? 

British politicians are, in most cases, 
perfect masters of the art of hypocrisy and 
double-dealing. 

Regarding the origin of the fund, The 
Englishman's special London correspondent 
writes : — 

It was hinted some months ago that these 
sums were connected with the unprecedented dis- 
tribution of Honours that was made by the 
Coalition Ministry at the end of the War: that the 
total received amounted to over £2,000^000 and 
that the Liberal Party’s share was retained by 
Mr. Lloyd George in his own hands to be utilised 
when and as he thought fit. 

Lokd Rosebeby’s Protest 

The suggestion that this large fund was the 
result of the sale of Honours provoked Lord 
Rosebery, last February, into demanding an expla- 
nation and when no reply was forthcoming the 
aged ex-Premier urged that the Government should 
appoint a Commission to enquire into the allega- 
tions, which if trre, revealed the most disgraceful 
state of affairs since the days of Walpole, and 
meant the adoption of a policy that would result 
in the ruin of the British Constitution. 

No response has yet been made to Lord 
Rosebery’s demands. Mr. Lloyd George has 
remained silent on the subject, and while one 
journal has voiced the Conservative Party’s 
astonishment at party funds being kept in the 
hands of an individual leader, another journal hes 
suggested that Mr. Lloyd George is no worse than 
others and that an examination of the Conservative 
Party’s books during the past five years would 
produce “interesting” results, 

Mr. Lloyd George has now transferred the 
money to the Party organisers. In the meanwhile, 
no questions are being asked by the funds admini- 
strators as to whence Mr. Lloyd George obtained 
the £300,000. 


The “Real” Souih Africa, Kenya, 
Rhodesia etc 

In India the literates and illiterates are 
one another’s kith and kin ; they are ine'itri- 
cably mixed up in race, religion, caste? 
language, occupation, etc. Yet on the false 
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pretext; of cSrmg for the interests of the 
illiterates, who^ pe spoken of as the “real’* 
Indjia, and whos^ interests are falsely assumed 
to conflict with those of articulate India, the 
-British rulers of India are unwilling to let 
our ^country have freedom. They pretend to 
think that such freedom would give political 
power only to the articulate classes, who would 
abuse it to injure and oppress the dumb 
millions. We need not now discuss whether 
apprehensions of such abuse are well or ill- 
foundSd. Nor need we ask why tlie British 
rulers have not made the dumb articulate in 
1()0 years. We now wish to invito attention 
to what Britishers have done in South Africa, 
Kenya, Rhodesia, etc. There the illiterate 
majority, who are the original inhabitants of 
the country, difler entirely from the literate 
and articulate minority in race, religion, 
language, occupation, etc. The latter have 
actually deprived the former of their land and 
their liberty and have reduced them to the 
condition of human cattle. The negroes 
there are in many respects treated worse 
than the depressed classes over the greater 
part of India. This is the actual state of 
tilings there now, not something which may bo 
apprehended to be the case in sotriB contingent 
future. Yet, have Britishers cared for the illite- 
rate blacks of Africa? Have they refrained from 
giving freedom to the minority, the whites, 
in the interests of the majority, the blacks, 
styling them the “real Africa” ? Ah, no ! 
There the philanthropy of the British hypo- 
crites is in abeyance, because humanity, 
Christianity, justice must all be sacrificed for 
making heavier and heavier the white man’s 
burden of wealth. 

Lord Birkenhead says, if Indians had to 
be given seats in the Statutory Commission, 
a member of tlie depressed classes would 
also have to be given a seat there. If that 
had been done, his lordship may rest as- 
sured no Indian would have objected to it. 
No objection has been raised against 
men belonging to the depressed classes 
becoming members of legislatures. 


“A Unanimous Report'’ 

One of the reasons* adduced by Lord 
Biikenhfead against Indian membership of 
the Commission is that in that case the 
number of members being 18 or 20, there 
\X0uld ifot have been a unanimous report. 
As we have indicated in a previoils note, 
the nun^ber of Indian members need not 
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have been so large, and it is not right to 
assume that Indians of various groups 
conferring ftogether cannot arrive at unanK 
nious conclusions. The conclusions of fiit' 
least two All-India .Conferences held for 
promoting communal unity, attended by a 
much larger number of men of various sects 
and groups than 20, were unanimous. Ijtore* 
over, an enforced unanimity is undesirable. But 
tliat is perhaps what has been prearranged, 
as one may suspect, reading between the 
lines of the following sentences of his lord- 
ship’s speech : — 

“But let us attempt to imagine the resulting 
situation had a body of Indians so unwieldy ^en 
appointed. Does anyone suppose there would have 
been a unanimous report ? There may not be a 
unanimous report now, but at any rate we shall 
liavo a report which proceeds unon the same 
general point of view and principle-’’ 

Namely, that India must be held in 
subjection and exploited and bled ^ in tho 
intersts of tlreat Britain and the Dominions. 


Lord Olivier^s Speech 

Lord Olivier said that if Indians did not 
obtain all thev wanted they would obtain a great 
deal more than they could possibly obtain if they 
boycotted the Commission, tie hoped that the 
Commission would at any rate place Indian affairs 
on a basis of continuous progress and development. 
He hoped this would be the final inquiry of this 
sort, and with tiie assistance of Indians would 
formulate lines on which continuous progress might 
be made. 

This is Lord Olivier’s guess, or it is what 
he wishes to believe and says in order to 
make Indians abandon the attitude of boycott. 
In any case, if any man knows what the 
Commission will recommend or Parliament 
will be prevailed upon to accept, it^ not 
he ; for he is not in the cabinet, we do 
not believe that there is any chance of his 
turning out to have been a true prophet. 

TiOrd Olivier proceeded to say that they knew 
that Indians did not want to get rid of the British 
connexion and the army and Navy immediately. 
In time they would but they did not want imme- 
diate Swdraj or Home Rule, which was an 
impossible and unthinkable thing. They wanted a 
scheme which would give . them in. a number of 
years complete and responsible Dominion Govern- 
ment Such a scheme was not possible to-morrow 
or next year, but a scheme was possible which 
would as rapidly as possible work out and produce 
that result 

His lordship is right in the first sentence. 
But he is wrong in supposing that Indians 
want Swaraj in the course of an inde^nUe 
number of years. We think that Swedraj is 
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thinkable and practicable within one year after 
the Comraission and Parliament have finished 
th^r labours. In any case, the number of 
yeap, a very small number, at the end of which 
lEndia is to have complete Swaraj, must be 
definitely fixed. 

Lord Reading’s Speech 

Lord Reading said a good many things 
to prove the futility of boycott. He gave 
both advice and warning. In our opinion, 
neither is worthy of being heeded. He has 
repeated a very old but very true observa- 
tion : “India fortunately is outside party 
controversy.” Yes, it is fortunate for Great 
Britain that all British parties are, at heart, 
of one mind regarding the (unjust) treatment 
and exploitation of India. 

Lord Birkenhead has said in effect that 
he has had no suggestions or proposals 
regarding the sort of constitution which 
Indians want. But here is what Lord 
Reading says, confirming what we have said 
before. He says that as a result of the 
Muddiinan Committee, 

;—there was a very full debate in the 

Legislative Assembly in 1925 in which resolutions 
were formulated representing the views of those 
who favoured an immediate advance and who 
stated from their view-point wliat they wished the 
tlovernment to do. There was a very long resolu- 
tion, which formulated a Constitution. It left the 
details to be settled by a Round Table Conference, 
or by the Commission, but substantially it stated 
definitely what they wished and their views were 
that there must be both a Central Legislature and 
Provincial Legislatures composed of representatives 
elected on a wide franchise and that the Governor- 
Gen eral-in-Couneil should be responsible to the 
Central Legislature. 

Finance and various matters were dealt with, 
and there were certain reservations regarding the 
Army, into which I need not go, but it was 
Uefinitely sha])od by the leaders of political thought 
in India, certainly by those who Avere taking a 
prominent part in the debate in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

We have reproduced the above passage 
in order to show that Lord Birkenhead made 
an untrue statement when he said that 
Indians had not made any suggestions or 
proposals about a constitution for India. 

But Lord Reading said these things with 
a difiTerent object, which will be plain from 
the following passage in his speech 

I noticed the names of those who spoke 
strongly in favour of these resolutions, and who, 
of course, were entitled to represent their views 
with all , the force they could command. They 
were^oiofi^ R in a perfectly constitutional manner 
and although as the Government we might not 


agree with them, and thought theD *were proceed- 
ing too fast and going too far, ye no fault could 
be found with their manner of presenting their 
case or with the resolutions \Ahich from tkeir 
view-point, they advanced. 

But all those who made themselves responsi- 
ble for that definite declaration are now taking 
part largely in the agitation, which is proceeding 
m India for boycotting the Commission. The 
question I have put to myself, and which I have 
no doubt the Secretary of State must havC consi- 
dered again and again, is,— Would it be possible 
to appoint a commission in which the leaders of 
Nationalist opinion could participate ^itli the 
knowledge that they themselves, not once, but 
over and over again, have committed themselves, 
to a definite view as to the policy for wdiich they 
wished and from which they would not depart ? 
It seems to me that it would be really putting 
men on the Commission with the knowledge that 
the opinions they would express are opinions they 
have already expressed. 

I am prepared to admit they would sit on the 
Commission with every desire to be perfectly fair 
and keep an open mind. Nevertheless, they have 
been thinking about this subject for a very long 
time and, as I have indicated, have already given 
pledges from which it Avould seem very difficult 
for them to recede. I mention that again merely 
for the purpose of illustrating the difficulties there 
would have been had the Government set about 
appointing a commission composed of those with 
Indian experience and left these men out It would 
at once have been a challenge to Indian political 
opinion and .thought, and it would have been 
assumed that It had been done purposely with the 
object either of humiliating them or of preventing 
their voices and opinions from having full weight. 

Lord Reading has here made an uninten- 
tional revelation. The members of the 
Legislative Assembly who formulated the 
resolution referred to above and those who 
voted for it were not the only Indians in 
favour of India’s political advance in the 
direction indicated therein. Except in some 
details, there was a remarkable resemblance 
between that resolution, which had the support, 
among others, of the Congress party, and the 
resolutions on constitutional advance 
passed by the Indian National Liberal 
Federation, the Muslim League and the 
Non-Brahman Conference. Therefore, the 
resolution carried in the Legislative Assembly 
may rightly be taken to be substantially 
what the leaders of Indian political thought 
want. Lord Reading’s argument is an indirect 
and unintended admission that the British 
political parties are linited in thinking that 
this practically unanimous demand of thinking 
India should not go forth to the world as 
what India wants in the form of either, a 
unanimous ora majority or a minoritf report 
of theoxatutory Commission, but that, on the 
contrary, they want a different kind of 
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conclusion to* ^ arrived at by the Statutory 
•Commission. , 

Earl Winterton’s Speech 

Earl Winterton “scouted the attempts to 
com*pare the conditions in India with Ireland 
and Egypt, since Egypt and Southern 
Ii^pland were far more homogeneous than the 
great sub-continent of India had ever been.'' 
But the United States of Soviet Republics 
are probably less homogeneous than or at 
least 'as heterogeneous as India, and there 
has been much greater bloodshed and 
“welter of anarchy” there than in India. Why 
does not, then, Great Britain go to that sub- 
continent to practise her political and econo- 
mic philanthropy ? 

“Nobody who knows India”, he continued, 
“will suppose that two Indian gentlemen, 
whatever their position or intellectual attain- 
ments, could represent all the political, racial 
and economic factors in India.” But when 
did India want only two of the members 
of the Commission to be Indians ? Earl 
Winterton took an exaggerated view of party 
differences in India when he said that it 
would not have been easy to find a single 
representative who would command the 
confidence of “each of the six remaining 
groups.” 

He has no personal and direct knowledge 
of Hindu-Moslem relations in India. And in 
comparing these in Northern India with 
Protestant and Roman Catholic bitterness in 
South Ireland and giving his verdict apinst 
the former, he does not take into considera- 
tion the v^st population and area of North 
India and the responsibility of British rule 
for the state of communal feelings here. 

lie asked whether Parliament was not to listen 
to the millions of people outside the electoral 
system in India by obtaining their views directly 
throncrh its chosen representatives, which the 
members of the Commission would be, and also 
whether Mr. Walsh and Major Attlee where less 
likely to be sympathetic to the Moslem minority 
or the millions of untouchables ^ than to Brahmins 
or members of the Hindu majority. 

If Parliament had chosen Indians to sit 
on the Commission, would not they ^ also had 
been its “chosen represtntatives,” and could 
not th^y also have told Parliament the views 
of the millions of people outside the electoral 
system in India ? Indian members could 
ha'vd esyimined many illiterate Indian witnesses 
directly without the help of intqji^reters, 
whereas the British M. P.’s would constantly 
require the help of interpreters for the 


purpose, which can not be as and satisfactory 
as the direct examination of witness. 

In the litter part of the above extract the 
speaker makes a bid for the votes of 

the Moslems and the untouchables. Bat the^ 
real question is, has any Brahmin 
or other Hindu political leader ever aske^fcy: 
anythtng for Indians excluding Moiras 
and untouchables ? Have not such leaders 
asked for political rights for all, irrespective 
of creed, caste or race ? On the other hand 
Britishers, however sympathetic they may^ 
be, would not allow any Indian, whetjier 
Moslem or untouchable, to advance beyond a 
certain stage. It is a historical fact, 

for example, that it is mainly owing to non- 
Moslem agitation that Indians enjoy some 
political rights and occupy some high 
posts in India ; but Molems, too, reap 
the advantages of the agitation. To speak 
arithmetically, if Brahmins and other Hindus 
press for 90 per cent, of Home Rule and get 
i5 per cent, there is a chance for all Indians 
to get the full advantage of this 45 per cent. 
Assuming the Hindu majority to be very 
powerful and selfish and prejudiced, no 
minority can fail to have, say, at least a 15 per 
cent, advantage. On the other hand, British 
Imperialists would not agree to give us, say, 
more than 10 per cent. Horne Rule. No 
minority, Moslem or untouchable, can get 
greater advantage than this 10 per cent We 
will give a different kind of illustration to 
make our meaning clearer. Before doing so, 
we wish to say that we do not mean the 
least offence to any minority or majority in 
India by mentioning the Negroes of America 
in this connection. In America, the Negroes 
are even now treated very cruelly, insulting- 
ly and unjustly in very many respects. There 
is no special encouragement given to move- 
ments tor their education ; the discouraging 
factors are many. But because America is 
a free and educationally advanced country, 
the Negroes have shared this advance so 
much that, though 70 years have not yet 
passed since their emancipation, more than 
77 per cent, of them are literate. In India, 
inspite of all the profession of sympathy of 
Britishers, only about 7 per cent, are literate. 
Neither Moslems nor untouchables are more 
literate than that, but rather less. That is 
the value of British sympathy. On the 
other hand, there are many societies for social 
service in different parts of the country, 
whose w^orkers are mostly or enfirely 
Hindus (including Brahmins), which, do good 
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to Muslims and untouchables also without 
any discrimination. In Bengal, of which we 
speak because of direct personal knowledge, 
Moslems and the depressed classes have 
derived greater benefit from the efforts of 
social service workers, all or mostly Hindus 
(including Brahmins), than any other class of 
people. 

Mr. Walsh or Major* Attlee of* Ea^rl 
Winterton have not done anything for 
either Moslems or untouchables, whereas 
numerous Brahmins and other Hindus 
naye rendered good service to those classes ; 
and so far as real philanthropy, which 
is not the same as lip sympathy, goes, Earl 
Winterton, Mr. Walsh and Major Attlee and 
the rest of that motley crew are not worthy 
to unloose the latchets of these Hindu social 
workers’ shoes. 

Mr. Baldwin’s Speech 
Mr. Baldwin took the name of God in 
vain when he brought Him in connection 
with the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission. He also spoke of the “instinctive 
sense of justice which is planted deep in the 
heart of every Briton.” We remain unmoved — 
except in a way not desired by him. 

“Exhibition of British Liberty” 

The Bremier said 

“I felt that never had there been an exhibition 
more patent to the world of the height, depth, 
breadth and strength of British Liberty than the 
siglit of Mr. Saklatwala delivering that speech in 
the British House of Commons.” 

Mr. Baldwin can find a still better exhi- 
bition o.f British Liberty if he comes to 
some Indian jails and some Bengal villages 
where men have been confined without trial 
for indefinite periods, resulting in break-down 
of health, mental derangement, catching diseases 
like phthisis, or death. 

“Thought of Inferiority'’ 

Mr. Baldwin wasted much breath to per- 
suade us to dismiss from our minds any 
thought of inferiority. But there was a 
proviso — the British Parliament alone had the 
responsibility, the right and the capacity to 
decide how, when and to what extent 
Indians are to advance or recede or stand 
still politically. We have not got that right, 
[ resp&sibility or capacity. Yet we must 
think that we are being treated as equals ! 


What contempt these Britisheif have for our 
intelligence ! 

Mr. Eamsay MacDonald’s Spelbiqh 

In order to charm away all suspicion 
from the minds of the Indian people, Mr. 
Kamsay MacDonald perhaps indulged in 
more special pleading— some of which 
obviously unauthorized, than any other 
speaker in Parliament. But all hig efforts 
have been in vain. 

He spoke of the committee of the Central 
Legislature as the Indian Commission, which 
no member of the cabinet has done. He 
seems to think that this so-called commission 
of the Indian Legislature can make a report 
if it likes. 

“The body from which it owed its origin (iould 
deal with, that report with exac^tly tlie same 
freedom as we ourselves could deal with our own 
report.” 

This is an entirely baseless assumption. 
The British Parliament can legislate to 
give India a new constitution in ac( 3 ordance 
with the recommendations of its Statutory 
Commission. The Indian Legislature can do 
no such thing to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of its committee, miscalled 
commission by Mr. Kamsay MacDonald. 

Besides, if both the parliamentary and 
the Indian commission can report separately, 
how can the plurality of reports be prevented, 
on which Lord Birkenhead laid so much 
stress ? 

Col Wedge wood’s Plain-speaking 

Col. Wedgewood, like many other speakers, 
drew inspiration from tlie Anglo-Saxon’s 
20th century Gospel, Yclept “Mother India;” 
but he indulged in some plain-speaking, 
too, and he was right on the whole, 
we think. 

Referring to the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
to which the Commission would have to refer, he 
said the Committee would probably include 
interesting but extinct “dug-outs” who would water 
down the report. 

It might take tnany years before all its stages 
would be concluded. Indians must now be think- 
ing that when legislation was introduced in the 
Commons for their benefit, it would not* depend 
on the report of tlie Commission, but tlie actual 
state of affairs in India at the time. 

Yes, if “at the time” Indians car make 
themse^es very troublesome and a cause of 
economic loss to the British shop-keepers, 
they may get some “boons”. Thai, is the 
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way to ^tiraulatf the geDerosity of the raost 
•altruistic an<J fphilanthropic nation in the 
wo/*ld. We dl not know, however, whether 
•that ia »hat th| Colonel meant 

^ An dpen mind on the Commission was a pood 
thing if it was not an empty mind. The Commis- 
sioners had shown no sympathy in the past ; 
they were making aoquaintance for the first time 
with a„ problem that had never interested them 
hfmre. That was why India found it all the more 
difficult to accept the Commission as a gift. 

Nothing could be more futile than non-co-opera- 
tion. •bur to refuse the favour of foreigners was 
a different thing. Indians remembered that the 
boycotting of the Milner Commission in Egypt, 
five years ago did not hurt the boy cotters, and 
he was confident that the Ini.ians who boycotted 
the Simon Comm’ssion had nothing to lose. His 
only hope of the Commission w^as that very often 
good came out of evil. 


Boycotting the British Parliament 

The question has been raised whether the 
proposed boycott of the parliamentary 
statutory commission would extend to the 
British Parliament also. That depends. 

India can be free in three ways : by 
legislation in the British Parliament, by peace 
ful revolution, or by armed revolution. The 
first is what may be called the constitutional 
method. The second, though merely non- 
constitutional, may be considered by some men 
uncoD-stitutional. The third though unconsti- 
tutional, has the sanction of numerous 
historical precedents. 

Those who have at present declared them- 
selves in favour of boycotting the statutory 
commission do not, if we understand the 
position aright, propose to boycott Parliament 
as well They intend, we take it, to bring 
such pressure to bear on the British Parlia- 
ment and people as to compel them either 
to modify the personnel of the commission 
in the way Indians desire or to accept a 
constitution prepared by a representative 
Indian national convention or constituent 
assembly, and to legislate according to the 
report of that modified commission or for 
embodying that constitution in a statute. 
The boycotters will have to devise implement 
and methods for generating the requisite 
pressiire. The task is not a light one, nor one 
to be approached in an airily optimistic mood 
of mind. It may be that before the Indian 
people# have succeeded in becoming even 
•suflHciently organised for the .purpcj,^, Palia- 
ment will have legislated and given us a 
new constitution, which, it may be taken for 


granted, will be an unsatisfactory one. But 
even in that case the movement for freedom 
must go <|Q. It must be broadbased and 
include air the people. The existing edu- 
cational and other social service activities 
must be greatly enlarged. , 

We do not .think it absolutely undesirable, 
if necessary, to tread the path of pe^cipful 
revolution. Those who have faith in the 
pfacticability of such a revolution and are 
prepared to work and suffer for bringing 
it about may certainly undertake the 
difiicult task. Many of the things, such as 
non-payment of taxes, which the boycqt^^tfs 
of the commission may have to do to bring 
sufficient pressure to bear on Parliament, 
are also among the things which' the 
peaceful revolutionists would require to do. 

An armed revolution is not at present 
within the range of practical politics. So 
the pacifist objections to fighting need not 
be stated. 


A Queer Agra University Rule 

For the constitution of the Executive 
Council of Agra University the following 
rule has been laid down in the Agra Univer- 
sity Act - 

The members of the Executive Council shall 
be ^ j 

Class 1. Ex-ofiioio members— ' 

( i ) The Vic'o-chancellor, 

( ii ) The Deans of the Faculties. 

C'ass JI. Other members— 

( iii ) Six members appointed by the chancellor, 
of whom one shall represent affiliated colleges in 
Rajoutana, and one shall represent affiliated colle- 
ges lu Central India and Owalior. 

( iv ) Five Principals of affiliated colleges in 
the United Provinces elected by the Senate , 

( V ) Nine members of the Senate elected by 
the Senate at the annual meeting, two of whom 
shall be teachers of affiliated colleges other than 
Principals. The others shall , be persons not em- 
ployed by the University or engaged in teaching in 
any affiiJiated college and not less than three of 
them shall be chosen from among members of 
the Senate elected by the registered graduates. 

The reader will note that five principals 
of affiliated colleges in the United Provinces 
are to be elected by the Senate. But the 
principals of affiliated colleges in Rajputana, 
Gwalior and Central India cannot stand for 
election by the Senate. Two of them may 
only be nominated by the Chancellor, i, 
the Governor of the U. P. What is the 
reason for this distinction ? If the members 
of the Senate can make a judicious section 
from among the principals of> thq affiliated 
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colleges in the U. R, they are equally capa- 
ble of making such a selection from among 
the principals in the Indian Strtes. They 
have as much opportunity of getting to know 
the attainments and ability of D. P. principals 
as of Indian States principals, 

Mark also that the Chancellor’s two 
nominations may not be confined to the 
principals of the Indian States colleges ; ho 
may nominate a member of the staff of & 
college other than its principal to represent 
it in the Executive Council. In that case, the 
^|}Tincipal can not but feel slighted by him. 
Ev^' 7, keeping the door open for such a slight 
• is no mean blunder.^ 

Mark, too, how every care has been taken 
to prevent any principal of an Indian States 
college from getting into the Executive 
Council otherwise than by the Chancellor’s 
nomination According to sub-section ( v ), 
out of the nine members of the Senate elected 
by the Senate at the annual meeting two 
shall be teachers of aflBliated colleges other 
than principals. 

Some probable results of these provisions 
may be illustrated by taking imaginary 
examples. 

Suppose the Chancellor nominates the prin- 
cipal of Ghayebabad College a member of the 
Executive Council. That will not stand in 
the way of any professor of that college who 
is a member of the senate offering himself 
for election by the senate at the annual 
meeting. If he succeeds, Ghayebabad College 
will have two representatives in the Executive 
Council. Moreover, the professor who has 
entered by election cannot help being more 
highly thought of in some respects than 
the merely nominated principal. 

Suppose, again, that the principal of 
Goomnagar College is not nominated by the 
Chancellor. He cannot oft'er himself for 
election even if he be a member of the 
Senate, But if any professor in his college 
is a member of the Senate, he may offer 
himself for election ! 

What, we ask again, are the reasons for 
this deliberate discrimination against the 
principals of aflSliated colleges in Rajputana, 
Gwalior and Central India ? 

The Chancellor cannot possibly know 
much about the qualifications of the principals 
; and professors of the affiliated colleges in 
those areas or even in the IT. R For exercis- 
ing his choice, he will have to depend on 
his Director of Public Instruction, or 

on the Vice* Chancellor, or on the Political 
r 


Agents. Election by the n: ambers ^o! the 
Senate would be preferable o nomination 
by these persons. The Senate ^ would be less 
likely to be influenced by cons: derations ,oth*er 
than educational than by the ^person^named 
above. Or is it intended that the persons to 
be appointed by the Chancellor from Ihe 
Indian States colleges must either be Eurp- 
peans or perfectly oily Indian courtiers*? 


Number of Indians Leaving South AfHca 

It is stated in a special cable to fhe 
Statesman, dated Capetown, November 3, 
that since July over one thousand repatriated 
Indians have left the South African Union 
and there are seven hundred more on the 
waiting list. This shows that hundreds of 
Indians do not like the terms of the 
Agreensent. ^ 


“The Statesman” on Sir J. C. Bose 

The Statesman speaks patronizingly of Sir 
J. C. Bose’s Mysore University Convocation 
address as ‘an otherwise eloquent and con 
vincing address but is unpropitious because 
he '\scemcd to suggest that it was the duty of 
the Government to find billets in the service 
of the state for all promising students.’' It 
cannot and does not say that Prof. Bose 
actually made such a suggestion. It thinks 
it all right that technical and scientific 
education of the highest class should be 
available in India. 

But when he wants the bhadralog provided with 
safe and presumably well-paid posts at the expense 
of the Kenorul taxpayer, ho is forgetting that Gov- 
ernmpnt exists for the good of the community and 
not of the class. 

The Statesman would like very much 
that our bhadralog youth, after receiving the 
the highest technical and scientific training, 
should not be employed by the Indian 
Government ; because that would interfere 
with the absolutely philanthropic plan of 
obtaining all well-paid experts from Great 
Britain or, failing that, from the continent 
of Europe. The bhadralog do not form part 
of the community, nor do they pay Jaxes ; 
nor can their employment as experts 
conduce to “the good of the community. 
Therefore, the Government exists, ijpt •for 
them, iQt for Britishers and other white* 
persons. ^ 



notes 


funeral 4oceesion in Honour of 
^ iilbdur Rashid 

•The huge prlcession of some thirty to 
^fifty th^and ifihammadans in Delhi to , do 
honour xo Qiiazi Syed Abdur Rashid, who 
was* hanged for murdering Swami Shraddha- 
nanda, shows the mentality of a considerable 
a^ion, of Muslims, as well as the fact that 
^Suslim leaders conspicuous at unity confer- 
ences have no influence with this large 
sectiop. • 


Where Ignorace is Bliss 

The Young Muslim, wants not only com- 
munal representation, but, consistently with 
the humorous Bengali characterization of the 
twig of the bamboo as being tougher than 
its stem, it wants that each minority group 
in India should be allowed to send an equal 
number of representatives to the legislatures 
with every one of the majority groups, 
irrespective of the numbers of the either. 
Quite practical and equitible suggestion ! In 
support of this claim it writes : — 

For equal reprevSentaHon in the Icgis’ative bodies 
the analoijy is not far to seek- In the United 
States of America each State sends an equal 
number of reoiresentatives to the ^ legislatures, 
irrespective of its physical dimensions and the 
number of its population. Australia may be taken 
as yet another example. For this , ensures equal 
representation of all interests which cannot lose 
themselves in the predominance of any particular 
section. 

This is not quite correct. What is really 
done, for example, in the United States is 
that each State send only to the Senate or 
Upper House of Congress an equal number 
of representatives, irrespective of its size 
or population. The number of represen- 
tatives of each State to the Lower House of 
Congress, called the House of Representatives, 
is determined by its population. Such is 
roughly the case ia Australia also. And it 
should be borne in mind that neither in the 
United States of America nor in Australia 
is there any communal representation or equal 
representation of minority and majority credal 
or sectarian groups. 


Centenary Edition oi^Bammohuti Roy’s 
• Life & Works 

The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta is 
bringing out a memorial edition, in three 
^olume?, of the l^e and works ^ Baja 
Rammobun Roy on the occasion ^f the 
Bamoio|lan Ray centenary celebrations, which 
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will commence next year. The volumes will 
include several important contributions from 
eminent meti on the place of Rammobun Roy 
in the world’s religious and social history. 
The three volumes will be priced at Rs. 15 
the set. But those who send iu their subs- 
criptions now will get the set for Rs. 10* only. 
As a limited number of sets only wilWke 
punted, it is advisable that admirers and* 
r^^erers of the great Raja should send their 
subscriptions without delay to Mr. Hem 
Chandra Sarkar, Secretary, Rammobun Centenary 
Committee 211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta^iiH 
is necessary to inform the public that tilrfe 
is ?io complete edition of the Raja’s works 
now in the book market. 

Corruption in Great Britain 

The recent epidemic of coiruptiou among 
Government servants as brought to public notice 
by frequent cases reported in the Press at 
least proves that the British Government of 
India is not run on entirely efficient and 
economical lines. The popular ideas aboul 
apart extra-salarial) income as an effective 
source of wealth to underpaid officials 
Ulso to the overpaid) go to prove that what- 
ever the statistics of reported cases of 
corruption may show, underhand dealing is 
an establishfed thing in the house (of steel 
frame) that John Company built. At the 
beginning we thought this corruption was of 
local origin (the heritage of the declining 
Moghul Court) and that the British regime cases 
wore cases of infection ; but further enquiry 
has shown that corruption is “native” also 
in Great Britain, just as graft’ is so iu 
America. The following cutting from the 
Times of London throws some light on the 
state of affairs in Great Britain : ^ 

PREVENTION OF BRIBERY. 

Jjeagne’s Coming Of Age. 

A meeting to celebrate the 2 1st anniversary of 
the Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention 
League was held at the Mansion House yesterday, 
the lOOth anniversary of the birth of Sir Edwaid 
Fry, the first president of the League, The Lord 
Mayor presided at the opening of the proceedings, 
after which his place was taken by Sir Albert 
Spicer. 

The Lord Mayor said that the meeting was not 
only the celebration of an anniversary but a recok* 
nition of valuable work which successive Directors 
of Public Prosecutions had said to be of national 
importance. It would be really satisfactory if the 
League, having accomplished its task, was being 
dissolved, but the Solicitor-General had expressed 
the opinion that the League was as much ne^d 
as ever. Support for the League should never M 
lacking iu the City of London, t which badjilway^ 
enjoy^ a high reputation for fair de^g. (Cheers.) 
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^ir Alljert Spicer moved that : “This meeting 
regrets that, bribery is still so widely prevalent 
and as the Prevention of Corruption AtA, 1906^ was 
intended mainlv to check practices tending to 
shake confidence between man and man and so 
di'^couragirg honest trade and enterprise, prosecu- 
tidtos are so seldom undertaken except by the 
police h.nd other public authorities ; and urges that 
general support should be given to the 
Xeague in its work, which is of national itlt- 
portance.” g 

He said that the League found as much to no 
as ever, and Lord Lambourne, the president, who 
was unable to be present owing to indisposition, 
was not speaking without book when he asserted 
thl*** /‘bribery is still rampant and a disgrace to 
our country and trade.’V In tlie post-war years 
dishonesty seemed to have developed. Since 
January 1, 1907, there had been. ae(^ording to the 
League’s records. 499 convictions under the Pre- 
vention of Corruption Act only in Ureat Britain 
and Ireland. Of these convictions 190 had been 
police cases, and only 101 private cases. Since the 
war, beginning with 1920, there had been 140 

E olice cases, (30 cases in which some Government 
►epartment or local authority prosecuted, and only 
34 private cjases, Fifteen of the 34 had been cases 
% which the League prosecuted or advised, leaving 
only 19 instances in eiglit years in which convic- 
tions were obtained through private cases irrespec- 
tive of the League, 

Obviously the public did not take proper ad- 
vantage of the Prevention of (Jorruption Act The 
expense and trouble, increased by the proviso that 
the consent of the law officers must be obtained 
before any prosectutinn could he brought, were 
contributory causes, but, the chief reason was that 
in private life people were still indifferent or 
shrank from their duty from f-^ar of scandal. The 
League was organized to educate public opinion, 
and it could prosecute with an authority denied 
to private persons, whom it could relieve of B.ny 
chaige of being actuated by rivalry or revenge. 
The league had this year been compelled to 
economize at the expense of efficiency, and without 
more general support it could not do what it 
would like or continue to do what it ought to do. 

8ir iS^pley Machin seconded the resolution. He 
said that this work fortunately was iiecorning 
international. In The Timfs of that day there was 
an interesting account of how other countries were 
realizing^ the vital importan(*e of the question. 
Great Britain was the first country to tackle this 
canker. Was it too much to ask that the League 
should have the support of every big industrialist 
and manufactuier and of every one else who had 
the purity of our commercial life at heart ? 

Mr. G. H. Longman, chairman of the executive, 
moving a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, said 
that they did not attach so much imp jrtance to 
prosecutions as to eff orts to educate vmbJic opinion. 
He complained that the clergy and ministers of 
all denominations had proved singularly unhelpful. 
Of all the clergy invited to that meeting, there 
was not one who bad not made an excuse. Efforts 
had lieen made to educate young people. Over 
lO^OOO who were about to start business life on 
leaving s^jhool had been addressed. 

MiSlvRuth Fry, seconding the motion, said that 
the social bodr was behind in the application of 


science to its relations. It yet b^en 

sufficiently realized that pois^t could pot bK 
introduced into the social body £,d! that body not 
suffer. T 

Dr. Meynen, of the German Bjfabassy/rsaid that 
an international congress would held fh Berlin ^ 
next year and he was convinced that the orga-" 
nizations in Germany concerned with this m|ltter 
would do their best to make the congress a -success. 
The Germans were as keen as the Eoglishito 
suppress bri fiery and secret commissions.’*’' *5!^. 
competent German authorities who gave a 'largdl 
amount of official support to tho German le^ye 
were much interested in the international ^|) 0 ct 
pf the subject. They would certainly do everything 
in their power to help those who had at heart, Mle 
prevention of bribery and secret commissions to 
carry out their most important and noble work. 

An enquiry into British methods of corrup- 
tion may probably enlarge the vision of 
India’s amateur “corrupts.” It will also give 
us a clear idea of the immensity of the danger 
of keeping ourselves attached to Great 
Britain any longer. Truth, justice, fair 
play, etc., are becoming mere business 
slogans in the land of “Cricket.” These 
high British sentiments help the honest to 
deceive themselves and the dishonest to 
deceive others. We should beware of 
British morals and British sermons 

League of Nations Health Experts in India 

The health experts of the League of 
Nation’s who are ‘now visiting India are well 
informed men and probably are in need of ^ 
no advice. But let us nevertheless point 
out to them certain outstanding facts of 
India’s health problem which they may miss 
on account of their outstaodinyness. ' For 
scientists and experts have no respect, as a 
rule, for the simple and the obvious. They 
love the mysterious and the miscroscopic, the 
hardly noticeable and the complex. 

To put it bluntly, three quarters of India’s 
ill health is due to poverty, and the rest 
to ignorance. It is economic exploitation and 
backwardness that gives us our greatest 
scourges, malaria, plague, tuberculosis and 
enteric diseases. Our ignorance also is largely 
due to poverty. So that, what we want more 
than anything else are education and econo* 
mic regeneration. Without these, no amount 
of serraonisation or et'eu medical relief, will 
help solve our health problem. 

Erratum 

Now^ipiber, 1927, Page ^98, 3rd line — for^ 
“Kailash ' ChaAdra Dutf* read “Kailash 
Chandra Gupta". 
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